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PREFACE 

TO 

OLIVER  &  BOYD'S  EDITION  REVISED  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


I  HAVE  been  often  requested  to  publish  an  English  Edition  of  the  first  three  volumes 
of  my  History  of  the  Reformation,  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  myself,  and 
which  might  thus  become  a  Standard  Edition  in  Great  Britain. 

I  have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  this  task.  In  fact,  without  overlooking  the 
merit  of  the  different  English  translations  of  this  work  ;  even  the  best,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  have  failed  in  conveying  my  thoughts  in  several  passages  ;  and  in  some 
cases  this  inaccuracy  has  been  of  serious  consequence.  I  will  mention  one  instance. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1844,  I  received  several  letters  from  the  United  States,  in- 
forming me  that,  besides  75, 000  copies  of  my  History  put  in  circulation  by  different 
American  booksellers,  The  American  Tract  Society  had  printed  an  edition  of  24,000 
copies,  which  they  sold  through  the  instrumentality  of  more  than  a  hundred  hawkers 
(colporteurs),  principally  in  the  New  Settlements,  which  no  bookseller  can  reach,  but 
whither  the  pope  ceases  not  from  sending  active  emissaries  ;  they  added,  that  the 
committee  of  this  society,  composed  of  different  denominations,  and  among  others  of 
Episcopalians  and  Baptists,  were  rendered  uneasy  by  certain  passages  in  my  history, 
and  had  thought  proper,  with  the  best  intentions,  either  to  modify  or  retrench  them ; 
they  informed  me,  lastly,  that  two  Presbyterian  synods,  astonished  at  these  changes, 
had  publicly  accused  the  Society  of  mutilating  the  work,  arid  that  there  had  arisen 
(wrote  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  United  States,  himself  a  Presbyterian, 
and  not  a  member  of  the  Society)  so  violent  a  discussion,  that  "  the  Committee  will 
inevitably  bo  ruined  unless  you  interfere  to  rescue  it." 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  so  without  sacrificing,  however,  any  of  the  facts  or  any 
of  the  opinions  I  had  put  forth.  And  the  following  is  one  of  the  means  to  which  I 
had  recourse : — 

On  closely  examining  the  inculpated  passages,  I  found  that  in  some  cases  those 
which  had  offended  either  the  Episcopalians  or  the  Baptists,  were  incorrectly  rendered 
in  the  English  translation  which  the  New  York  Committee  had  before  it. 

Thus  in  vol.  iii.  book  ix.  chap.  4,  the  Committee  had  been  stopped  by  this  ex- 
pression :  "  It  is  the  Episcopal  authority  itself  that  Luther  calls  to  the  bar  of  judgment 
in  the  person  of  the  German  primate." 

The  Committee  consequently  altered  this  phrase,  and  wrote  :  "  It  is  the  authority  of 
Rome  itself  that  Luther  calls  to  the  bar  of  judgment  in  the  person  of  the  German  primate." 

This  is  no  doubt  an  important  alteration,  but  the  first  translator  had  himself  changed 
my  idea.  The  French  reads  thus  :  "  C'est  tepiscopat  tout  entier  qne  Luther  traduit  a 
sa  barre  dans  la  personne  du  primal  germanique."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  34,  1.  8.) 

There  is  no  question  of  episcopal  authority,  but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  bishops.  I  pronounce  neither  for  nor  against  the  episcopal  authority  :  I  am 
content  to  point  out  an  inaccuracy  in  the  translation. 

Here  is  another  instance  : — 

In  vol.  iii.  book  ix.  chap.  11,  the  New  York  Committee  were  stopped  by  this  ex- 
pression, which  they  found  in  the  English  translation :  "  The  ancient  structure  of  the 
Church  was  thus  tottering ;"  and  they  substituted,  "  The  ancient  structure  of  Popery 
was  thus  tottering." 

In  the  French  there  occurs  neither  CJiurch  nor  Popery,  but  simply  :  "  Vancien  edifice 
s'ecroulait."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  150,  last  line.)  Nevertheless  the  Committee's  rendering  is 
preferable.  It  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ  that  was  tottering,  since  the  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  against  it :  it  is  the  Papal  Church,  as  is  evident  from  the  context. 
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Most  of  (he  other  passages  changed  by  the  American  Society  were  no  doubt  origi- 
nally translated  with  tolerable  fidelity;  but  it  was  sufficient  that  some  were  not  so, 
tn  make  the  author  feel  the  necessity  of  a  new  edition  carefully  revised  by  himself. 

This  I  have  done  in  tin-  present  Edition.      I  have  revised  this  translation  line  by 

line,  and  word  by  word  ;   and  I  have   restored    the  sense  wherever  I  did  not  find  it 

clear!  v  rendered.       It    is  the   only  one   which    I    have   corrected.      I    declare   in    con- 

s'-ijm  nee,  that  I  acknowledge  this  translation   as  the  only  faithful  expression  of  my 

'•Jits  iii  the  English  language,  and  I  recommend  it  as  such  to  all  my  readers. 

Farther,  I  have  in  this  Edition  made  numerous  corrections  and  additions,  frequently 
i  f  importance.  Some  facts  have  ln-en  related  that  have  not  been  introduced  clse- 
v.  hrre,  so  that  it  will  thus  have  an  indisputable  authority  over  all  others. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  add,  that  if  the  other  translations  appear  to  me 
somewhat  defective,  I  accuse  neither  the  publishers  nor  the  translators  :  this  is  an  in- 
e\ital'le  disadvantage  when  the.  work  is  not  revised  by  the  author.  There  are  some 
I  ublishers  in  particular  with  whom  I  have  had  pleasing  intercourse,  and  whom  (I  feel 
Compelled  to  say)  I  am  delighted  in  reckoning  among  the  number  of  my  friends. 

I  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  adding,  that  neither  the  evangelical  Episco- 
palians nor  the  Baptists  can  find  any  thing  in  this  work  contrary  to  their  principles. 
(Yrtainly  I  am  a  Presbyterian  ;  certainly  this  work  is  opposed  to  a  dogmatic  and 
.-••>  tari.m  Episcopacy,  which  maintains  that,  in  order  to  be  united  to  Christ,  you  must 
In-  united  to  a  bishop  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  evangelical  and  constitu- 
tional Episcopacy, — to  the  Episcopacy  of  Leighton,  Scott,  J.  Newton,  Simeon,  and 
Cecil, — which,  faithful  to  the  Word  of  God,  desires  to  lay  no  other  foundation  than 
Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  an  error  with  regard  to  the  Baptists  that  has  misled  many  individuals. 
They  have  imagined  that  the  Anabaptists  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Baptists  of  our  (lays  are  the  same  sect.  But  they  are  two  sects  that,  both  in  doctrine 
and  history,  are  as  distinct  as  posMvle.  "\Vlv.-n  the  English  Baptists  separated  from 
the  Episcopal  establishment  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  did  so  without  being  in 
any  way  influenced  by  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Continent.  The  example  of  the  latter 
would  rather  have  prevented  their  separation. 

I  should  here  render  justice  to  the  evangelical  Episcopalians  and  Baptists  of  Great 
Britain.  They  have  acknowledged  (at  least  I  have  heard  nothing1  to  the  contrary) 
that  the  work  of  God  narrated  in  these  volumes  had  a  claim  to  their  entire  sympathy. 
Christianity  is  neither  an  abstract  doctrine  nor  an  external  organization.  It  is  a  life 
from  God  communicated  to  mankind,  or  rather  to  the  Church.  This  new  life  is  con- 
tained essentially  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  given  to  all  those  who  are 
united  to  him,  whether  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  others.'  For  this 
union  is  effected  neither  by  the  baptism  of  adults,  nor  by  the  episcopacy,  nor  by  general 
a-M-inhlies  ;  but  solely  by  faith  in  certain  Divine  facts  that  Christ  has  accomplished,  his 
humble  incarnation,  his  atoning  death,  and  his  glorious  resurrection.  From  this  inti- 
mate union  of  Christians  with  Christ  there  necessarily  results  an  intimate  union  of 
Christians  with  all  those  who  receive  the  life  of  Christ ;  for  the  life  that  is  in  one  is 
tin-  life  that  is  in  all  ;  and  all  together,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Congregational- 
ists,  Baptists,  &c.,  form  not  a  simple  plurality,  but  also,  and  chief  of  all,  a  living  and 
organic  unity. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  outpourings  of 
the  lite  that  cometh  from  God.  May  this  work  contribute  to  unite  always  more  and 
more  all  those  who  are  partakers  of  that  Divine  life. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions 
that  has  ever  been  accomplished  in  human 
affairs — of  a  mighty  impulse  communicated 
to  tho  world  three  centuries  ago,  and  whose 
influence  is  still  visible  on  every  side — and 
not  the  history  of  a  mere  party,  is  the  object 
of  my  present  undertaking.  The  history  of 
the  Reformation  is  distinct  from  that  of  Pro- 
testantism. In  the  former  every  thing  bears 
the  mark  of  a  regeneration  of  the  human 
race — of  a  religious  and  social  change  ema- 
nating from  God  himself.  In  the  latter  we 
too  often  witness  a  glaring  degeneracy  from 
first  principles,  the  struggles  of  parties,  a 
sectarian  spirit,  and  the  traces  of  petty  indi- 
vidualities. The  history  of  Protestantism 
may  have  an  interest  for  Protestants  only  ; 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  addresses  it- 
self to  all  Christians,  or  rather  to  all  man- 
kind. 

An  historian  may  choose  his  subject  in  the 
wide  field  presented  to  his  labours :  he  may 
describe  the  great  events  which  have  changed 
the  aspect  of  a  people  or  of  the  world ;  or  on 
the  other  hand  he  may  record  that  tranquil 
onward  course  of  a  nation,  of  the  Church,  or 
of  mankind,  which  usually  succeeds  every 
great  social  change.  Both  these  departments 
of  history  are  of  vast  importance ;  yet  pub- 
lic interest  has  ever  been  more  strongly  at- 
tracted to  those  epochs  which,  under  the  name 
of  revolutions,  have  given  fresh  life  to  a  na- 
tion, or  created  a  new  era  for  society  in 
general. 

It  is  a  transformation  of  the  latter  kind 
that,  with  very  humble  powers,  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  describe,  not  without  a  hope  that 
the  beauty  of  the  subject  may  compensate 
for  my  own  deficiencies.  The  term  "  revo- 
lution," which  I  here  apply  to  it,  has  of  late 
fallen  into  discredit  with  many  individuals, 
who  almost  confound  it  with  revolt.  But 
they  are  wrong :  for  a  revolution  is  merely 
a  change  in  the  affairs  of  men, — something 
new  unfolded  (revolutus)  from  the  bosom  of 
humanity  ;  and  this  very  word,  previous  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  more  fre- 
quently used  in  a  good  than  in  a  bad  sense  : 
a  happy,  a  wonderful  revolution,  were  the 
terms  employed.  The  Reformation  was  quite 
the  opposite  of  a  revolt :  it  was  the  re-esta- 


blishment of  the  principles  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  a  regenerative  movement 
with  respect  to  all  that  was  destined  to  re- 
vive ;  a  conservative  movement  as  regards  all 
that  will  exist  for  ever.  While  Christianity 
and  the  Reformation  established  the  great 
principle  of  the  equality  of  souls  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  and  overthrew  the  usurpations  of  a 
haughty  priesthood  that  assumed  to  place  it- 
self between  the  Creator  and  his  creature, 
they  both  laid  down  this  fundamental  rule  of 
social  order,  that  all  power  is  derived  from 
God,  and  called  upon  all  men  to  "  love  the 
brotherhood,  fear  God,  and  honour  the  king." 

The  Reformation  is  eminently  distinguish- 
ed from  all  the  revolutions  of  antiquity,  and 
from  most  of  those  of  modern  times.  Politi- 
cal changes — the  consolidation  or  the  over- 
throw of  the  power  of  the  one  or  of  the  many 
—were  the  object  of  the  latter.  The  love  of 
truth.,  of  holiness,  of  immortality,  was  the 
simple  yet  mighty  spring  which"  set  in  mo- 
tion that  which  I  have  to  describe.  It  indi- 
cates a  forward  movement  in  human  nature. 
In  truth,  man  advances — he  improves,  when- 
ever he  aims  at  higher  objects,  and  seeks  for 
immaterial  and  imperishable  blessings,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  material,  temporal,  and 
earthly  advantages.  The  Reformation  is  one 
of  the  brightest  days  of  this  glorious  pro- 
gress. It  is  a  guarantee  that  the  new  strug- 
gle, which  is  receiving  its  accomplishment 
under  our  own  eyes,  will  terminate  on  the 
side  of  truth,  in  a  purer,  more  spiritual,  and 
still  nobler  triumph. 

Primitive  Christianity  and  the  Reforma- 
tion are  the  two  greatest  revolutions  in  his- 
tory. They  were  not  limited  to  one  nation 
only,  as  were  the  various  political  move- 
ments that  history  records ;  but  their  in- 
fluence extended  over  many,  and  their  effects 
are  destined  to  be  felt  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  world. 

Primitive  Christianity  and  the  Reforma- 
tion are  one  and  the  same  revolution,  brought 
about  at  different  epochs  and  under  dilK-- 
rent  circumstances.  Although  not  alike  in 
their  secondary  features,  they  are  identical 
in  their  primary  and  chief  characteristics. 
One  is  a  repetition  of  the  other.  The  former 
put  an  end  to  the  old  world ;  the  latter  be- 
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gan  the  new  :  between  them  lie  tin-  Middle 
i  »ne  i-  thr  parent  (if  tlir  oth'-r  ;  and 
although  th,'  daughter  may  in  aome  m>tances 
hear  in. irks  (if  inferiority,  she  Ins  characters 
tli.it  are  peculiarly  her  o\vn. 

nneofth.aa  i-  tlic.  rapidity  of  its  action. 
Tli"  gtv.it  revolutions  that  have  led  to  the 
nil  of  a  nidi  uvhy.  or  wrought  an  entire 
clnn-e  in  a  inili;:c:il  system.  «,r  which  have 
l.iuticheil  the  human  mind  on  a  new  career 
i.f  development,  h've  been  slowly  and  gra- 
dually pr.  |i  a  red.  The  did  established  power 
has  l',,ng  b.  eii  undermined:  one  hy  one  its 
chief  support*  have  Driven  way.  This  was 
the  case  at  the.  introduction  of  Christianity, 
r.ut  the  Ucf.rmanon,  at  the  first  glance, 
enl  a  ditl'ercnt  aspect.  _  The 
church  of  K'.me  under  Leo  X.  appears  in  the 
hei-li;  of  its  power  and  glory.  A  monk 
speal  in  one  half  of  Europe  this 

mighty  -rlory  and  power  crumble  into  dust. 
In  tliis  revolution  \ve  are  reminded  of  the 
words  hy  which  the  Son  of  God  foretells  his 
second  advent  :  "  As  the  lightning  cometh 
.nit  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  to  the  west, 

-'i  dl  'h  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be." 
,'ueli  rapidity  of  action  is  inexplicable  to 
those  who  see"  in  this  event  nothing  more 
than  a  reform  ;  who  look  upon  it  simply  as 
an  act  of  critical  sagacity,  which  consisted 
in  making  a  choice  among  various  doctrines 
— rejecting  some,  preserving  others,  and  ar- 
ranging those  which  were  retained  so  as  to 
i  mbine  them  into  a  new  system. 

But  how  could  a  whole  people,  bow  could 
many  nations  have  so  promptly  executed 
this  laborious  task  ?  How  could  this  critical 
examination  have  kindled  the  fire  andenthu- 
,-i  i-in  so  necessary  for  great  and  above  all 
for  sudden  revolutions?  The  Reformation, 
.-  B  its  history  v.  ill  sho\v.  was  altogether  dif- 
f'-rent.  It  v.-a  a  iir'.v  outpouring  of  that  life 
which 'Christianity  brought  into  the  world. 
It  was  tin  triumph  of  the  greatest  of  its  doc- 
trines,— of  that  which  animates  all  who  em- 
brace it  with  the  purest  and  most  intense 
enthusiasm. ---the  doctrine  of  Faith,  the  doc- 
trine of  (irace.  Had  the  Reformation  been 
what  many  Romanists  and  Protestants  of 
our  days  imagine  it, — had  it  been  that  nega- 
tive system  of  negative  reason  which,  like  a 
fretful  child,  rejects  whatever  is  displeasing 
to  it.  and  disowns  the  grand  truths  and  lead- 
ing ineas  of  miUersal  Christianity,  it  would 
never  ha\e  '  the  threshold  of  the 

schools,  or  heeii  known  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  cloister  or  perhaps  of  the  friar's 
eel!.  Hut  with  Protestantism,  as  many  nn- 
(i'Tstand  the  word,  it  had  no  connexion.  Far 
from  being  aa  .  .na.  iated.  an  enervated  body, 
it  rose  up  like  a  man,  full  of  strength  and 
energy. 

Two  consideration-;  will  account  for  the 
suddenness  and  extent  of  this  revolution. 
( )ne  must  IK-  sought  in  God  ;  the  other  among 
men.  The  impulse  was  given  by  an  invi- 
sible and  mighty  hand:  the  change  accom- 


plished was  the  work  of  Omnipotence.  An 
impartial  and  attentive  observer,  who  looks 
be\oud  the  surface,  must  necessarily  be  led 
to  this  conclusion.  But  as  God  works  by 
s. -co  i  id  causes,  another  task  remains  for  the 
historian.  Many  circumstances  which  have 
often  passed  unnoticed,  gradually  prepared 
the  world  for  the  great  transformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  so  that  the  human  mind 
was  ripe  when  the  hour  of  its  emancipation 
arrived. 

I*,  is  the  historian's  duty  to  combine  these 
two  great  elements  in  the  picture  he  presents 
to  his  readers.  This  has  been  my  endeavour 
in  the  following  pages.  I  shall  be  easily 
understood  so  long  as  I  am  occupied  in  in- 
vestigating the  secondary  causes  that  con- 
curred in  producing  the  revolution  I  have 
undertaken  to  describe.  Many  perhaps  will 
understand  me  less  clearly,  and  will  even  be 
tempted  to  charge  me  with  superstition, 
when  I  ascribe  the  completion  of  the  work 
to  God.  It  is  a  conviction,  however,  that  I 
fondly  cherish.  These  volumes,  as  well  as 
the  motto  1  have  prefixed  to  them,  lay  down 
in  the  chief  and  foremost  place  this  simple 
and  pregnant  principle :  GOD  IN  HISTOKY. 
But  as  it  is  a  principle  that  has  been  gene- 
rally neglected  and  sometimes  disputed,  it 
may  be  right  for  me  to  explain  my  views  on 
this  subject,  and  by  this  means  justify  the 
•method  I  have  adopted. 

History  can  no  longer  remain  in  our  days 
that  dead  letter  of  events,  to  the  detail  of 
which  the  majority  of  earlier  writers  restrict- 
ed themselves.  It  is  now  understood  that  in 
history,  as  in  man,  there  are  two  elements — 
matter  and  spirit.  Unwilling  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  producing  a  simple  re- 
cital of  facts,  which  would  have  been  but  a 
barren  chronicle,  our  great  modern  histo- 
rians have  sought  for  a  vital  principle  to  ani- 
mate the  materials  of  past  ages. 

Some  have  borrowed  this  principle  from 
the  rules  of  art:  they  have  aimed  at  being 
ingenuous,  exact,  and  picturesque  in  descrip- 
tion, and  have  endeavoured  to  give  life  to 
their  narrative  by  the  characteristic  details 
of  the  events  themselves. 

( (thers  have  sought  in  philosophy  the  prin- 
ciple that  should  fertilize  their  labours.  With 
the  relation  of  events  they  have  interwoven 
extended  views,  instructive  lessons,  political 
and  philosophical  truths;  and  have  given 
animation  to  their  narrative  by  the  idea  tin  v 
have  drawn  from  it,  and  by  the  theory  they 
have  been  able  to  associate  with  it. 

Both  these  methods,  undoubtedly,  are  good, 
and  should  be  employed  within  certain  li- 
mits. But  there  is  another  source  to  which, 
above  all,  we  must  look  for  the  intelligence, 
spirit,  and  life  of  past  ages;  and  this  source 
is  Religion.  History  should  live  by  that  life 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  that  life  is  God.  In 
history,  God  should  be  acknowledged  and 
proclaimed.  The  history  of  the  world  should 
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be  set  forth  as  the  annals  of  the  government 
of  the  Sovereign  King. 

I  have  gone  down  into  the  lists  whither 
the  recitals  of  our  historians  have  invited  me. 
There  I  have  witnrs^cd  the  actions  of  men 
and  of  nations,  developing  themselves 'with 
energy,  and  contending  in  violent  collision. 
I  have  heard  a  strange  din  of  arms,  but  I 
have  been  nowhere  shown  the  majestic  coun- 
tenance of  the  presiding  Judge. 

And  yet  there  is  a  living  principle,  ema- 
nating from  God,  in  every  national  move- 
ment. God  is  ever  present  on  that  vast 
theatre  where  successive  generations  of  men 
meet  and  struggle.  It  is  true  he  is  unseen ; 
but.  if  the  heedless  multitude  pass  by  with- 
out caring  for  him  because  he  is  "  a  God 
that  dwelleth  in  the  thick  darkness," 
thoughtful  men,  who  yearn  for  the  very 
principle  of  their  existence,  seek  for  him  the 
more  ardently,  and  are  not  satisfied  until 
they  lie  prostrate  at  his  feet.  And  their  in- 
quiries meet  with  a  rich  reward.  For  from 
the  height  to  which  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  soar  to  meet  their  God,  the  history 
of  the  world,  instead  of  presenting  to  their 
eyes  a  confused  chaos,  as  it  does  to  the  igno- 
rant crowd,  appears  as  a  majestic  temple,  on 
which  the  invisible  hand  of  God  himself  is 
at  work,  and  which  rises  to  his  glory  above 
the  rock  of  humanity. 

Shall  we  not  recognise  the  hand  of  God  in 
those  grand  manifestations,  those  great  men, 
those  mighty  nations,  which  arise,  and  start 
as  it  were  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
communicate  a  fresh  impulse,  a  new  form 
and  destiny  to  the  human  race  ?  Shall  we 
not  acknowledge  him  in  those  heroes  who 
spring  from  society  at  appointed  epochs — 
who  display  a  strength  and  activity  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of  humanity — and  around 
whom,  as  around  a  superior  and  mysterious 
power,  nations  and  individuals  unhesitatingly 
gather?  Who  has  launched  into  the  ex- 
panse of  time,  those  huge  comets  with  their 
fiery  trains,  which  appear  but  at  distant  in- 
tervals, scattering  among  the  superstitious 
crowd  abundance  and  joy,  calamity  and  ter- 
ror ?  Who,  if  not  God  ?  Alexander  sought 
his  origin  in  the  abodes  of  the  Divinity.  And 
in  the  most  irreligious  age  there  has  been  no 
eminent  glory  that  has  not  endeavoured  in 
some  way  or  other  to  connect  itself  with 
heaven. 

And  do  not  those  revolutions  which  hurl 
kings  froDfi  their  thrones,  and  precipitate 
whole  nations  to  the  dust, — do  not  those 
wide-spread  ruins  which  the  traveller  meets 
with  among  the  sands  of  the  desert, — do  not 
those  majestic  relics  which  the  field  of  hu- 
manity presents  to  our  view ;  do  they  not 
all  declare  aloud — a  God  in  history?  Gibbon, 
seated  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  and 
contemplating  its  august  remains,  owned  the 
intervention  of  a  superior  destiny.  He  saw 
it — he  felt  it :  in  vain  would  he  avert  his  eyes. 
That  shadow  of  a  mysterious  power  started 


from  behind  every  broken  pillnr  ;  and  he  con- 
ceived the  design  of  describing  its  influence  in 
the  history  of  the  disorganisation,  decline,  and 
corruption  of  that  Roman  dominion  which 
had  enslave'. 1  the.  world.  Shall  not  we  dis- 
cern amidst  the  great  ruins  of  humanity  that 
almighty  hand  which  a  man  of  noble  genius 
— one  who  had  never  bent  the  knee  to  Christ 
— perceived  amid  the  scattered  fragments 
of  the  monuments  of  Romulus,  the  sculptured 
marbles  of  Aurelius,  the  busts  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  the  statues  of  Caesar  and  Augustiu . 
Pompey's  horses,  and  the  trophies  of  Trajan. 
— and  shall  we  not  confess  it  to  be  the  hand 
of  God  ? 

What  a  startling  fact,  that  men  brought 
up  amid  the  elevated  ideas  of  Christianity, 
regard  as  mere  superstition  that  Divine  in- 
tervention in  human  affairs  which  the  very 
heathens  had  admitted ! 
.  The  name  given  by  ancient  Greece  to  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  shows  it  to  have  received 
primeval  revelations  of  the  great  truth  of  a 
God,  who  is  the  principle  of  history  and  the 
life  of  nations.  He  was  styled  Zeus.i  or  the 
life-giver  to  all  that  lives, — to  nations  as  well 
as  to  individuals.  On  his  altars  kings  and 
people  swore  their  solemn  oaths;  and  from 
his  mysterious  inspirations  Minos  and  other 
legislators  pretended  to  have  received  their 
laws.  This  is  not  all :  this  great  truth  is 
figured  forth  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
fables  of  heathen  antiquity.  Even  mytho- 
logy might  teach  a  lesson  to  the  philosophers 
of  our  days  ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  esta- 
blish the  fact,  as  perhaps  there  are  readers 
who  will  feel  less  prejudice  against  the  in- 
structions of  paganism  than  of  Christianity 
itself.  This  Zeus,  this  supreme  Ruler,  this 
Eternal  Spirit,  this  life-giving  Principle,  is 
the  father  of  Clio,  the  muse  of  history,  whose 
|  mother  is  Mnemosyne  or  Memory.  Thus, 
!  according  to  the  notions  of  antiquity,  history 
|  combines  a  heavenly  with  an  earthly  nature. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  God  an.l  man;  but, 
alas !  the  purblind  philosophy  of  our  proud 
age  is  far  from  having  attained  the  lofty 
views  of  that  heathen  wisdom.  Pier  divine 
paternity  has  been  denied  ;  and  the  illegiti- 
mate child  now  wanders  up  and  down  the 
world,  like  a  shameless  adventurer,  hardly 
knowing  whence  she  comes  or  whither  MIC 
is  going. 

But  this  God  of  pagan  antiquity  is  only  a 
faint  reflection,  a  dim  shadow  of  Jehovah — 
of  the  Eternal  One.  The  true  God  whom 
the  Hebrews  worship,  willing  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  all  nations  that  he  reigns  conti- 
nually upon  earth,  gave  with  this  intent,  if 
I  may  venture  the  expression,  a  bodily  form 
to  this  sovereignty  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  A 
visible  theocracy  was  appointed  to  exist  once 
upon  the  earth,  that  it  might  unceasingly 
j  remind  us  of  that,  invisible  theocracy  which, 
shall  for  ever  govern  the  world. 

1  Zeus,  from  £du,  I  live. 
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An-!  E  -  ''''it1'    ' 

in  histor.  Christian  t!is 

pelis;iti    ;'i.        \Vli  •  • 

iint  Cod  in  history?     It  was  this  discovery 
of.lesusl  hrist  whieh  ,  n-.!>led  John  Mullet1. 
reatesl  of  m    lern  historians,  fully  <•> 
compreh  -nd  his  subject,  i'h-  Co-; 

said  he,  •'  is  til  •  ' 

•-•.  of  .-ill  phi!"<op';i 
of  every  r-vo'ii'ti  V  to  ::1I  i 

ing  C 
wyrld:    i?   is   lit'.'   and   immortality,      f-'incc   I 

have  known  the  Saviour,  every  thing  i-  •• 

to  my  Byes:  with  him,  there  is  no  uillienlty 
I  cannot  solve."  ' 

Tin  '  historian;  and  is 

not  this  great  truih,   that  God   has 
in  In;  MIV,   in   reality  tin-  l.e\  stoi 

the  arch, — t!  link  which  binds 

all  earthly  thing's  together,  and  com 
them  \\i;h  heaven  '.'  History  records  a  birth 
of  (Jo;!,  :ivd  vet  God  h.is  no  part  in  history! 
JeBUfl  Christ  is  the  true  <•<•>{  of  m  m's  his- 
tory; it  is  shown  hvthe  \er\  meanness  of 
his  advent.  When  i:i;in  \vonlil  raise  a  shelter 
ag-iinst  tlie  weather — a  shade  from  the  heat 
of  the  .-ii'i — what  preparation  of  materials, 
and  crowds  of  workmen, 
what  tn  iS  of  rubbish  ! — but 

when  God  wi  !  I  do  tli'-  same,   he  takes  ihe 
Pinal'.esi    seed   that  a.  ne\v-horn  child  might 
hand,  deposits  it  in  the 

bosom  ,,f  the.  <arth,  and  from  tint  grain, 
scarce!  v  distinguishable  in  its  commence- 
ment, 'lie  pn  the  stately  troc,  under 
who1  I  in;;  branches  th  es  of 
men  in  'y  tiiid  E  refuge.  To  effect  great  re- 
-  by  imperceptible,  means — such  is  tin- 
law  '  ' 

In  .!•  BUS  <  hris)  i-  found  glorious 

fulfil        •       i  liis  law.     Christianity  ha 
taken  possession  of  the  ifeverypei 

It  TI  ••'.'  all  the  tribes  of  tht; 

'•.Till,  from  the  rising  to   the    set; 

ai'.'l  even  ;i   M  '"-lied 

to  acknowledge  it  as  the  social  and  spiritual 
law  of  th.-  world.  And  yet  what  was  the 
commencement  of  this  religion,  the  noMes- 
of  all  thing;  under th- 

in  tin-  ••  iiitr.iile  immense"  of  cre-ition  ';  A 
child  horn  in  the  smallest  town  oi 

i-eil  nation  in   the  world — a  child  whose 
inoth'-r  had  not  what  even  the  most  inn 
and  wretched  \\oiiian  of  our  to\vi:-;  possi 
B  room  t:>  shelter  her  in  the,  hour  of  i  ra 
a  child  born  in  a 

!      In  this,    a  Go!,    J   acknowledge   and 

heel 

The  l;  B  rmation  r  cognised  this  divine 
-eioiis  of  fiilfillincc  it.  The 
ide-i  th;.;  "  God  i -;  in  liistory  "  v,  as  ofren  put. 
forth  by  tin-  ri-;'onner.--.  V\'e  lind  it  particu- 
larly <:xpiv---'-d  liy  Luther  iu  one  of  those, 
homely  and  <|iriirit,  yet  not  nndiiruificd  simi- 
litudes, which  be,  w.is  fond  of  using  that  he 
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mi'-rht  bo  understood  by  the  people.     ''The 
ee  one  day  at  table  with  his 

Is,  "  is  a  vast  and  magnificent  game  of 
cards,  made,  up  of  emperors,  kings,  princes, 
\c.  The  pope  for  many  centuries  beat  the 

•ors,  kiiiL-s,  and  princes.  They  yielded 
and  fell  before  him.  Then  came  our  Lord 
God.  I le  dealt  the  cards  :  he  took  the  lowest 

••r)  for  himself,  and  with  it  he  beat  the 
.    that,  vanquisher  of  the  kings  of  the 

This  is  the  ace  of  God.     As  Mary  • 

>.]'.! :    'He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats,  and  exalted  them   of  low   de- 

...  ! 

I 

The  epoch  whose  history  I  am  desirous  of 
retracing  is  important  for  the  present  gene- 
ratio:].  When  a  man  becomes  sensible  of 
bis  own  v  .  be  is  generally  inclined 

to  look  for  support  in  the  institutions  he  sees 
flourishing  around  him,  or  else  in  the  '• 
devices  oi'  his  imagination.  The  history  of 
the  Reformation  shows  that  nothing  now  can 
be  made  out  of  things  old ;  and  that  if,  ac- 
cording to  our  Saviour's  expression,  we  re- 
quire new  bottles  for  new  wine,  we  must 
also  have  n«-w  wing  for  new  bottles.  It  di- 
rects man  to  God  as  the  universal  r.genl  in 
history, — to  that  Divine  word,  ever  old  by 
the  eternal  nature  of  the  truths  it  cont;» 
ever  new  by  the  regenerative  influence  that 
it  exerts;  which  purified  society  three  cer 
tunes  ago,  which  restored  faith  in  God  to 
souls  enfeebled  by  superstition,  and  which, 
at  every  epo  -h  in  "the  history  of  man,  is  the 
fountain  whence  i'  •  dvation. 

It  is  singn'.ir  to  witness  a  great  number  of 
men,  agit  >(•  i  by  a  vague  desire  of  believing 
in  something  iixed,  addressing  themselv 
our  days   to   the    erroneous    Catholicism   of 
!.  "  In   OH  this  movement  is  na- 

tural;   religion    is    so  little    known  among 
them,  th.-r    they    think  it  can  only  be  found 
ie  it  inscribed  in  large  letters 
on  a  banm  r  that  time   has  rendered  vene- • 
<\  say  'hat  all  Catholicism  is 
•able   oi'  bestowing    on    man   what    he 
stands  in  F.     I  think  we  should  care- 

fully distinguish  between  Catholicism  and 
Popery.  The  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
(erroneous  and  destructive  system  ;  but  1  a  in 
far  fv.im  confounding  it  with  Catholicism. 
How  many  worthy  men,  how  many  true 
Christians,  lias  not  the  catholic  church  con- 
I  within  its  bosom!  What  important 
services  v  '-red  by  Catholicism  to  the 

existing  states  of  Europe,  at  the  moment  of 
their  formation — at  a  period  when  it  was 
still  deeply  impregnated  with  the  Gospel, 
and  when  Popery  was  as  yet  only  hovering 
over  it  like  a.  faint  shadow!  liut  we  bv< 
no  longer  in  those  days.  Strenuous  endea- 
vours are  now  making  to  reunite  Catholicism 
with  Popery;  and  if  catholic  and  Christian 
truths  are  put  forward,  they  are  merely  to 
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serve  as  baits  to  draw  us  into  the  nuts  of  the 
hierarchy.  We  have  notliing,  then,  to  hope 
for  on  that  side,  lias  Popery  renounced  one 
of  its  observances,  of  its  doctrines,  or  of  its 
assumptions  ?  Will  that  religion  which  was 
insupportable  in  former  times,  be  less  so  in 
ours  ?  AVhat  regeneration  has  ever  been 
known  to  emanate  from  Rome  ?  Is  it  from 
a  pontifical  hierarchy,  overflowing  with 
.  earthly  passions,  that  can  proceed  the  spirit 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  wliich  alone  can 
save  us  ?  Is  it  an  exhausted  system,  that 
has  no  vitality  for  itself,  which  is  every- 
where in  the  struggles  of  death,  and  which 
exists  only  by  external  aid,  that  can  impart 
life  to  others,  or  animate  Christian  society 
with  the  heavenly  inspiration  that  it  re- 
quires ? 

Will  this  ycariu'ng  of  the  heart  and  mind 
that  begins  to  be  felt  by  many  of  our  contem- 
poraries, lead  others  to  apply  to  the  new 
Protestantism  which  in  many  places  has  suc- 
ceeded the  powerful  teaching  of  the  apostles 
and  reformers  ?  A  great  vagueness  of  doc- 
trine prevails  in  many  of  those  reformed 
churches  whose  first  members  sealed  with 
their  blood  the  clear  and  living  faith  that 
inspired  them.  Men  distinguished  for  their 
information,  and  sensible  to  all  the  beauties 
which  this  world  presents,  are  carried  away 
into  strange  aberrations.  A  general  faith  in 
the  divinity  of  the  Gospel  is  the  only  stand- 
ard they  are  willing  to  uphold.  But  what 
is  this  Gospel?  that  is  the  vital  question ; 
and  yet  on  this,  either  they  are  silent,  or  else 
every  one  answers  it  according  to  his  own 
opinions.  What  avails  it  to  know  that  God 
has  placed  in  the  midst  of  all  nations  a  vessel 
containing-  a  remedy  for  our  souls,  if  we  care 
not  to  know  its  contents,  or  if  we  do  not 
strive  to  appropriate  them  to  ourselves  ? 
This  system  cannot  fill  up  the  void  of  the 
present  times.  Whilst  the  faith  of  the  apos- 
tles and '  reformers  appears  every  where 
active  and  effectual  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  this  vague  system  does  nothing — 
enlightens  nothing — vivifies  nothing. 

But  let  us  not  be  without  hope.  Does  not 
Eoman-catholicism  confess  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity, — God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost — Creator,  Saviour,  and 
Sanctifier,  who  is  the  Truth  ?  And  does 
not  this  vague  Protestantism  hold  in  its  hand 
the  Book  of  Life,  which  is  sufficient  for  doc- 
trine, correction,  and  instruction  in  right- 
eousness ?  And  how  many  upright  souls, 
honoured  in  the  eyes  of  men,  lovely  in  the 
sight  of  God,  arc  there  not  to  be  found  among 
those  subjected  to  these  two  systems  ?  How 
can  we  forbear  Living  them  ?  How  not 
ardently  desire  their  complete  emancipation 
from  human  elements  ?  Charity  is  infinite  : 
it  embraces  tin:  mo;--f  distant  opinions,  to  draw 
them  to  the  feet  of  Christ. 

Already  there,  are  indications  that  these 
two  extreme  opinions  are  moving  nearer 
to  Christ,  who  is  the  centre  of  truth.  Are 
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there  not  some  Roman-catholic  churches  in 
which  the  reading  »'<'  the  1'ible.  is  recom- 
mended and  practisi  d  'i  And  what  steps  has 
net,  Protestant  rationalism  already  made  '. 
It  did  not  spring  from  the  Reformation  :  f..r 
the  history  of  that  great  revolution  will  prove 
it  to  have  been  an  epoch  of  faith,  lint  may 
we  not  hope  it  is  drawing  nearer  to  it  ?  Will 
not  the  might  of  truth  go  forth  to  it  fi  •  >:::  t  in 
word  of  God,  and  will  not  this  rationalism  !.r 
transformed  by  it  ?  Already  we  often  wit- 
ness in  it  a  religious  feeling,  inadequate 
doubtless,  biit  still  it  is  a  movement  towards 
sound  doctrine,  and  which  may  lead  us  to  hope 
for  some  definite  progress. 

But  the  new  Protestantism  and  the  old 
Catholicism  are  of  themselves  irrelevant  and 
ineffectual.  We  require  something  else  to 
Jestorc  the  saving  power  to  the  men  of  our 
days.  We  need  something  which  is  .not  of 
man — something  that  comes  from  God. 
"  Give  me,"  said  Archimedes,  "  a  point  with- 
out the  world,  and  I  will  lift  it  from  its  poles." 
True  Christianity  is  this  point,  which  r 
the  heart  of  man  from  its  double  pivot  of 
selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  which  will 
one  day  turn  the  whole  world  from  its  evil 
ways,  and  make  it  revolve  on  a  new  axis  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

Whenever  religion  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion, there  have  been  three  points  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  directed  ;  God, 
Man,  and  the  Priest.  There  can  only  be 
three  kinds  of  religion  upon  earth,  according 
as  God,  Man,  or  the  Priest,  is  its  author  and 
its  head.  I  denominate  that  the  religion  of 
the  priest,  which  is  invented  by  the  priest. 
for  the  glory  of  the  priest,  and  in  which  a 
sacerdotal  caste  is  dominant.  By  the  reli- 
gion of  man,  I  mean  those  various  systems 
and  opinions  which  human  reason  has'framed, 
and  which,  being  the  offspring  of  human  in- 
firmity, are  consequently  devoid  of  all  heal- 
ing power.  The  term  divine  religion  I  apply 
to  the  truth  such  as  God  gave  it, — the  end 
and  aim  of  which  are  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  man. 

Hierarchism,  or  the  religion  of  the  priest 
— Christianity,  or  the  religion  of  God — Ra- 
tionalism, or  the  religion  "i'  man,  are  the 
three  doctrines  that  divide  Christendom  in 
our  days.  There  is  no  salvation,  either  for 
man  or  for  society,  in  the  first  or  in  the  last. 
Christianity  alone  can  give  life  to  the  world  ; 
and,  unhappily,  of  the  three  prevailing  sys- 
tems, it  is  not  that  which  has  the  grc •<• 
number  of  followers. 

Some,    however,   it  has.     Christianity  is 
operating   its   work   of  regeneration  among 
many  Catholics  in  Germany,  and  no  doubt 
in  other  countries  also.     It  is  accomplishing 
sk  v,-ith   greater  purity  and  vigour,  in 
my   opinion,    among   the   evangelical  Chris- 
of  Switzerland,  France,  Greal   r.ririin, 
and  the  I'nited  States.     God  be  praise:!  that 
these    individual    or    soci.il    regenerations, 
produced    by    the    Gospel,    are  no  longer 
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sucli  nritiee    -  must  be  sought  in  ancient 
an1 

It    is   the    history   i if  t|i.'    Reformation  in 

nil   tliat    I    tlrsiiv    to  write.      I    pnrpo.-e 

tn   iin,'  it  among   ditl'eiviit    nations,  to   show 

that   ili.'  atone  tru;!'-  IMVC  every  where  pro 

djieed  tin'  same  results,  ;illtl  also  to  point  OUl 

the   diversities    arising   from    the   dissimilar 
ch  ir.ictcrs  «f  tl:.'  ]>'•»)  >le.     It  i-  especially  in 

lany  that  v •>•  linit  the    primitive  type 
reform  ;   th'Tc    it    presents   the  m.ist   or- 
.,11111'iits.-    there   chielly  it    hears 
ictcrofa  revolution  nut  limited  to  a 
particular   nation.    Imt   which   concerns  the 
whole  world.     The  Reformation  in  Cermany 
is  the  fnn.i •i'neiit;:!  hi.-tory  of  the  reform — it 
(iriir.ary    pi  met  ;   tin;    other   reforma- 
t-on-; are  secondary    ]dancts,  revolving   with 
if.    deriving    light    from    the    same    source, 
ing   part  of  the  -  Jem.  but  each 

Iriv'-  nee,  shedding  each 

a  dillcrent  radiance,  and  always  possessing  a 
ii •'.!•    b-aiity.      \Ye    may   -apply    tlic  lan- 
'  >f  I'aul  to  these  reforms  of  the  six- 
!i  cc-ntiirv  :   "  There  is  one  glory  of  the 
1    another   glory   of  the   moon,   and 
ther  glory  of  die  stars  ;  for  one  star  dif- 
•'i  iVom  another  star  in  glory."  (1  Cor.  xv. 
ii.      The  Swiss  Reformation  occurred  at  the 
the  (lei-man,  hut  was  indepen- 
of  it.     It  presented,  at  a  later  period- 
-ally,  some  of  the  great  features  obser- 
in  that  of  Germany.     The  Reformation 
in  (!re:it  1'ritain  recommends  itself  in  a  very 
cial    in  inner  to  our  attention,  from  the 
powerful  influence  which  the  churches  of  that 
country  are  exerting  at  the  present  day  over 
all  the  •..,,•!  !.      |',ut  recollections  of  ancestry 
and  o!'  refuse — the  remembrance  of  struggles. 
ring,  and  exile  endured  in  the  cause  of 
the  !.'  for  nation  in  France,  lend  a  particular 
i.  in  my  eyes,  to  the  French  reform. 
itself,  and  with  respect  to  the 
of  its  origin,  it  presents  beauties  that 
are  peeiiii.irly  its  own. 

1  b'dieve  the  Reformation  to  be  the  work 
is  h'uid  i.-  every  where  visible  in  it. 
^till  I  h.  impartial  in  retracing  its 
history.      »  think  I  liavc  s]ioken  of  the  prin- 
:    Roman-catholic   actors   in   this  <_Teat 
!        '•"..   Albert  of   Magdeburg, 
•  .   -''nil    I  loci  ir    F.ck,   for  instance, 
;  !y  th  in    the  majority  of  histo- 
rian-       (  )u  the  other  hand.  I  have 

I  the  f.; ul:s  and  errors 

of  tii 

•  inter  of  is:; i  --:;•_».  I  deli 

ku  ,  ion 

<>f  th      :  I    then    ],iibli~he-l    my 

•irse.1       i  ,-,.  ;, 


:.'..•  .In  Cl.risti.-mi- 

Kon  Ltiute  poor  rEpoqae  Mtnelle.    Paris,  1832,  chez  J.  J. 


preparatory  labour  for  the  history  I  now  lay 
before  the  public. 

This  history  is  compiled  from  the  original 
sources  with  which  a  long  residence  in  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland,  lias 
rendered  me  familiar;  as  well  as  from  the 
study,  in  their  original  languages,  of  the 
documents  relating  to  the  religious  history 
of  (ireat  Dritain  and  other  countries.  As 
these  sources  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate them  here. 

I  should  have  wished  to  authenticate  the 
various  portions  of  my  work  by  many  origi- 
nal notes  ;  but  I  feared  that  if  they  were 
long  and  frequent,  they  would  prove  a  dis- 
agreeable interruption  to  my  readers.  I  have 
therefore  confined  myself  to  such  passages  as 
seemed  calculated  to  give  them  a  clearer  view 
of  the  history  I  have  undertaken  to  write, 

I  address  this  history  to  those  who  love 
to  see  past  events  exactly  as  they  occurred, 
and  not  by  the  aid  of  that  magic  glass  of 
genius  which  colours  and  magnifies,  but 
which  sometimes  also  diminishes  and  changes 
them.  Neither  the  philosophy  of  the  ei 
teenth  nor  the  romanticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  guide  my  judgments  or  supply 
my  colours.  The  history  of  the  Reformation 
is  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  work  itself. 
Principles,  it  is  said,  have  no  modesty.  It 
is  their  nature  to  rule,  and  they  steadily  as- 
sert their  privilege.  Do  they  encounter 
other  principles  in  their  paths  that  would 
dispute  their  empire,  they  give  battle  imme- 
diately. A  principle  never  rests  until  it  has 
gained  the  victory;  and  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise;— with  it  to  reign  is  to  live.  If  it  does 
not  reign  supreme,  it  dies.  Thus,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  declare  my  inability  and 
unwillingness  to  enter  into  rivalry  with 
other  historians  of  the  Reformation,  I  make 
in  exception  in  favour  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  history  is  founded,  and  I  firmly 
maintain  their  superiority. 

Up  to  this  hour  we  do  not  possess,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  any  complete  history  of  the 
memorable,epoch  that  is  about  to  employ  my 
pen.  Nothing  indicated  that  tuis  deficiency 
would  be  supplied  when  I  began  this  work. 
This  is  the  only  circumstance  that  could 
nave  induced  me  to  undertake  it,  and  I  here 
put  it  forward  as  my  justification.  This  de- 
ficiency still  exists  ;"  and  i  pray  to  Him  from 
whom  eometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  to 
Lrr.iiit  that  this  humble  work  may  not  be 
pi-oi',tlr>s  to  my  readers. 


EAUX-VIVES,  near  GENEVA, 
August  1835. 
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VOLUME   FIRST. 


BOOK    I. 


STATE  OF  EUROPE  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Christianity— Two  distinctive  Principles— Rise  of  the  Papacy 
— Early  Encroachments  — Influence  of  Rome — Co-opera- 
tion of  the  Bishops  and  of  the  Sects— Visible  Unity  of  the 
Church— Invisible  Unity  of  the  Church— Primacy  of  St. 
Peter— Patriarchates— Co-operation  of  Princes — Influence 
of  the  Barbarians— Rome  invokes  the  aid  of  the  Franks- 
Secular  Power— Pepin  and  Charlemagne — The  Decretals 
— Disorders  of  Rome — The  Emperor,  the  Pope's  Suzerain 
— Hildebrand— His  Character—  Celibacy— Strusgle  with 
the  Empire — Emancipation  of  the  Pope— Hildebrand's 
Successors— The  Crusades— The  Empire — The  Church. 

THE  enfeebled  world  was  tottering  on  its 
foundations  when  Christianity  appeared. 
The  national  religions  which  had  satisfied 
the  parents,  no  longer  proved  sufficient  for 
their  children.  The  new  generations  could 
not  repose  contented  within  the  ancient 
forms.  The  gods  of  every  nation,  when 
transported  to  Rome,  there  lost  their  oracles, 
as  the  nations  themselves  had  there  lost 
their  liberty.  Brought  face  to  face  in  the 
Capitol,  they  had  destroyed  each  other,  and 
their  divinity  had  vanished.  A  great  void 
was  occasioned  in  the  religion  of  the  world. 

A  kind  of  deism,  destitute  alike  of  spirit 
and  of  life,  floated  for  a  time  above  the  abyss 
in  which  the  vigorous  superstitions  of  anti- 
quity had  been  engulfed.  But  like  all  nega- 
tive creeds,  it  had  no  power  to  reconstruct. 
National  prepossessions  disappeared  \\ith  the 
fall  of  the  national  gods.  The  various  king- 
doms melted  one  into  the  other.  In  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa,  there  was  but  one  v.-st 
empire,  and  the  human  race  began  to  feel 
its  universality  and  unity. 

Then  the  Word  was  made  flesh. 

God  appeared  among  men,  and  as  nun. 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.  In  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily. 

This  is  the  greatest  event  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  Former  ages  had  prepared  the 


way  for  it  :  the  latter  ages  flow  from  it.     It 
is  their  centre  and  their  bond  of  unity. 

Henceforward  the  popular  superstitions 
had  no  meaning,  and  the  slight  fragments 
preserved  from  the  general  wreck  of  incredu- 
lity vanished  before  the  majestic  orb  of  eter- 
nal truth. 

The  Sort  of  Man  lived  thirty-three  years 
on  earth,  healing  the  sick,  converting  sin- 
ners, not  having  where  to  lay  his  head,  and 
displaying  in  the  midst  of  this  humiliation 
such  greatness  and  holiness,  such  power  and 
divinity,  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed 
before.  He  suffered  and  died  —  he  rose  again 
and  ascended  into  heaven.  His  disci  p!  -s 
beginning  at  Jerusalem,  travelled  over  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  world,  every  where 
proclaiming  their  Master  as  the  author  of 
everlasting  life.  From  the  midst  of  a  people, 
who  despised  all  nations,  came  forth  a  mercy 
that  invited  and  embraced  all  men.  A  great 
number  of  Asiatics,  of  Greeks,  and  of  Ro- 
mans, hitherto  dragged  by  their  priests  to 
the  feet  of  dumb  idols,  believed  the  Word. 
It  suddenly  enlightened  the  whole  earth, 
like  a  beam  of  the  sun.1  A  breath  of  life 
began  to  move  over  this  wide  field  of  death. 
A  new  people,  a  holy  nation,  was  formed 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  d  world 

[  in  the  disciples  of  the  Galilean  a 
purity  and  self-denial,  a  charity  and  heroism. 
of  which  it  had  retained  no  idea. 

Two  principles  especially  distinguished 
the  new  religion  from  all  the  human  systems 
tli  it  (led  before  it.  One  had  reference  (o  the 
ministers  of  its  worship,  the.  other  to  its  <ioe- 
trines. 

The  ministers  of  paganism  were  almost 
the  gods  of  these  human  religions.  The 
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priests   of  Egypt,    <  i.-i,    Cem 

Britain,  and  India,  I<  d  the  people,  BO  lo 
least  as  tin  ir  eves  weiv   i  L     JeSUJ 

Christ,  indeed,  established  ;i  ministry,  but  In: 
did  not  found  a  separate  priesthood :  he  de 
throned  those  living  idols  of  the  world.   d( 
stroyed  an  overbearing  hierarchy,  took  av...y 
from  man  \\hat  IK-  had  taken  from  Cod,  mid 
lablished   the   soul  in   immediate    e:>n- 
n  with  the  (1  :iiit:iiu  of  truth,  by 

.iole    Master   and       I 

Mciliilor.  "  One  is  your  master,  even 
Christ  ;  and  all  ye  arc  brethren."1 

As  doctrine,  human  systems  had 

taught  that  sahation  is  of  man:  the  religions 
of  the  earth  iiad  <i.  \  ised  an  e.irthly  salv/ 
They  had  told  men  that  heaven  would  be 
D  to  them  as  a  reward:  they  had  fixed 
rice;  and  what  a  price  !    The  religion  of 
d  d  i.:im-iit.  that  m  comes  from  him 

:;lo;ie  ;  that  it  is  a  gift  from  heiven;  th;:t  it 
emanates  from  an  amnesty — from  the  grace 
of  the  s.veiviirn  Kuler:  "'God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life."  J 

Undoubtedly  Christianity  cannot  be  sum- 
med up  in  these  two  points ;  but  they  seem  to 
rn  the  subject,  as  far  as  history  is  con- 
cerned.    And  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
•  the  opposition  between  truth  and  error1 
in  all  its  features.  I  have  been  compelled  to 
select  the  most  prominent. 

Such  were  the  two  constituent  principles 
of  the  religion  that  then  took  possession  of 
the  Roman  empire  and  of  the  world.     With 
we  are  within  the  true  limits  of  Chris- 
ity,  and  beyond  them  Christianity  dis- 
appears.    On  their  preservation  or  their  loss 
ided  its  :  esa  or  its  fall.     They  are 

closely  connected:  for  we  c'.mot  exalt  the 
s  of  the  i  or  the  works  of  the 

:  .iit  lowering  Christ  in  his  two- 

fold finality  of  Mediator  and  Redeemer.     One 
of  thr^e  principlea'waa  to  predominate  in  the 
i  '•  :u;ion  ;  the  other  in  its  doc- 

trine. They  both  reigned  at  the  beginning. 
Let  us  inquire  how  they  were  lost;  and  let 
us  commence  by  tracing  the  destiny  of  the 
form' 

The  01  lurch  was  in  the  beginning  a  com- 
munity <if  brethren,  guided  by  a  few  nf  the 

-t  of  God,  and 
•  'i'  drawing  for  him-  elf  from 
the  <ii\iiie  fountain  of  light.3     The  Epis.ile 
which    then    settled   the   great   questions  of 
me  did  tiot  bear  the  pomp  •  of  a 

single  man — of  a  ruler.     We  learn  from  the 
Holy  _  Scriptures.    tna|     they    began    si] 
with  onU:   "  The.  apostles  and  elder 

and  brethren  send  greeting  unto  the  1  . 
ren."* 

1'cit   these    very    writings   of  the   apOStleE 

dy  fortell    that    from    the    midst  of  this 

brotherhood    then-   shall   arise   a   power  tlint 

will  destroy  this  simple  ami  primitive,  order.  ° 

Let  us  contemplate  the,  form,' (ton  and  trace 


>  Matthew  ixIK. 
••  Acts  XV.  23. 


-  1  .'»hn  v.  11. 

*  *  Thesa.  11. 


3  John  \i.  45. 


vehement  of  this  power  so  alien  to  the 
(  'btireh. 

Paul  of  Tarsus,  one  of  the  greatest  apos- 
tles of  the  new  religion,  had  arrived  at  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  empire  and  of  the  world, 
hing  in  bondage  the  salvation  which 
cometh  from  God.  A  Church  was  formed 
beside  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Composed 
at  first  of  a  few  converted  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Roman  citizens,  it  was  rendered  famous  by 
the  teaching  and  the  death  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  For  a  time  it  shone  out  brightly, 
as  a  beacon  upon  a  hill.  Its  faith  was  every- 
where celebrated;  but  erelong  it  declined 
from  its  primitive  condition.  It  was  by 
small  beginnings  that  both  imperial  and 
Christian  Rome  advanced  to  the  usuiped 
dominion  of  the  world. 

The  first  pastors  or  bishops  of  Koine  early 
employed  themselves  in  converting  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  and  towns.  The  necessity 
which  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  felt  of  applying  in  eases  of  difficulty 
to  an  enlightened  guide,  and  the  gratitude 
they  owed  to  the  church  of  the  metropolis, 
led  them  to  maintain  a  close  union  with  it. 
As  it  has  always  happened  in  analogous  cir- 
cumstances, this  reasonable  union  soon  de- 
generated into  dependence.  The  bishops  of 
Rome  considered  as  a  right  that  superiority 
which  the  surrounding  Churches  had  freely 
yielded.  The  encroachments  of  power  form 
a  great  part  of  history ;  as  the  resistance  of 
those  whose  liberties  are  invaded  forms  the 
other  portion.  The  ecclesiastical  power  could 
not  escape  the  intoxication  which  impells  all 
who  are  lifted  up  to  seek  to  mount  still  hi,. 
It  obeyed  this  general  law  of  human  nature. 

Nevertheless  the  supremacy  of  the  K"' 
bishops;   was  at  that  period  limited  to   the 
superintendence  of  the  Churches  within  the 
civil   jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  of   \'< 
1'ut  the  rank  which  this  imperial  city  held 
in  the  world  offered  P.  prospect  of  still  greater 
destinies  to  the* ambition  of  its  first  pistor. 
The  respect  enjoyed  by  the  various  Chri 
bishops  in  the  second  century  was  propor- 

>e  to  the  rank  of  the  city  in  which  : 
resided.  Now  Rome  was  the  largest,  rich- 
est, and  most  powerful  eiiy  in  the  world.  It 
was  the  seat  of  empire,  the  mother  of  na- 
tions. "  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  lie- 
long  to  her,"  said  Julian  ;2  and  Claudian  dc- 
her  to  be  "  the  fountain  of  laws."3 

If  I,',  ime  is  the  queen  of  cities,  why  should 
not  her  pastor  be  the  king  of  bishops  ?  Why 
should  not  the  Roman  church  be  the  mother 
of  Christendom?  Why  should  not  all  na- 
tions lie  her  children,  and  her  authority  their 
sovereign  law?  It  was  easy  for  the  auibi- 
Iieart  of  man  to  reason  thus.  Ambi- 
tions Koine  did  so. 

1  Snliiirl.ioarla  loca.— See  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Kiccne 

<l  in  Buflnus  (Mist.  Kccles.  x.  6):  j:t  \it 

el   in  url>e  Rom:i.  vt'instn  eoneuetudo 

r,ul  v.'!  ill,'  .Kirvpti,  vcl  hie  suburlncariarum  eccle- 

.il.ic. 

meg.  StilichontB,  lib.  3. 
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Thus,  when  pagan  Rome  fell,  she  be- 
queathed to  the  humble  minister  of  the  God 
of  peace,  sitting  in  the  midst  <it'  her  ruins, 
the  proud  titles  which  her  invineible  sword 
had  won  from  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  bishops  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  fascinated  by  that  charm  which 
Rome  had  exercised  for  ages  over  all  nations, 
followed  the  cxafhplu  of  the  Campagna,  and 
aided  this  work  of  usurpation.  They  felt  a, 
pleasure  in  yielding  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
some  portion  of  that  honour  which  was  due 
to  the  queen  of  the  world.  There  was  ori- 
ginally no  dependence  implied  in  the  honour 
thus  paid.  They  treated  the  Roman  pastor 
as  if  they  were  on  a  level  with  him.  1  But 
usurped  power  increases  like  an  avalanche. 
Admonitions,  at  first  simply  fraternal,  soon 
became  absolute  commands  in  the  mouth  of 
the  pontiff.  A  foremost  place  among  equals 
appeared  to  him  a.  throne. 

The  Western  bishops  favoured  this  en- 
croachment of  the  Roman  pastors,  either 
jealousy  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  or  be- 
e  they  preferred  submitting  to  the  su- 
of  a  pope,  rather  than  to  the  domi- 
nion of  a  temporal  power. 

<  .ii  the  other  hand,  the  theological  sects 
:  ;  cted  the  East,  strove,  each  for  it- 
self, to  interest.  Rome  in  its  favour;  they 
looked  for  victory  in  the  support  of  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  the  West. 

i:<.!i!e  cv  re  fully  enregistered  these  applica- 
tions and  intercessions,  and  smiled  to  see  all 
nations  voluntarily  throwing  themselves  into 
her  arms.  She  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
increasing  and  extending  her  power.  The 
praises  and  flattery,  the  exaggerated*  com- 
pliments aud  consultations  of  other  Churches, 
became  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  hands  the 
titles  and  documents  of  her  authority.  Such 
is  man  exalted  to  a  throne :  the  incense  of 
courts  intoxicates  him,  his  brain  grows  dizzy. 
\\  iiat  he  possesses  becomes  a  motive  for  at- 
taining still  more. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  neces- 
sity of  its  visible  unity,  which  had  begun  to 
gain  ground  in  the  third  century,  favoured 
the  pretensions  of  Rome.  The  Church  is, 
above  all  things,  the  assembly  of  "  them  tint 
are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus'"  (1  Cor.  i.  2)— 
"the  assembly  of  the  first-born  which  are 
written  in  heaven"  (Heb.  xii.  23).  Yet  the 
Church  of  our  Lord  is  not  simply  inward  and 
invisible;  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  lie 
manifested,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  this  ma- 
nifestation that  the  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  instituted.  The 
visible  Church  has  features  different  from 
those  which  distinguish  it  as  an  invisible 
Church.  The  invisible  Church,  which  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  is  necessarily  and  eter- 
nally one.  The  visible  Church  no  doubt 
partakes  of  the  unity  of  the  former ;  but,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  plurality  is  a  characteristic 

1  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclea.  1.  5.  c.  24;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccies. 
e.  21 ;  Cyprian,  ep.  59,  72,  7  j. 


,ili.  .iily  ascribed  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
While  speaking  of  one  Church  of  God,1  it  no 
sooner  refers  to  its  manifestation  to  the 
world,  than  it  enumerates  "  the  Churches 
of  Galatia,  >if  Macedonia,  of  Judea,  all 
Churc!irs  of  ;  he  saints.''2  These  Churches  in. iv 
undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent,  i 
visible  unity;  but  if  this  union  be  wanting, 
they  lose  none  of  the  essential  q;- 
thc  Church  of  Christ.  The  strong 
which  originally  united  the  members  of 
Church,  was  that  living  faith  <>f  the.  heart 
which  connected  them  all  with  Christ  as  their 
common  head.  Different  causes  soon  con- 
curred to  originate  and  develop  ihe  Idea  of  a 
necessity  for  external  union.  Men  ;  ecus- 
t. Hiied  to  the  political  forms  and  associations 
of  an  earthly  country,  carried  their  views 
and  habits  into  the  spiritual  and  eternal  king- 
dom of  Christ.  Persecution,  powerless  to 
destroy  or  even  to  shake  this  new  commu- 
nity, made  it  only  the  more  sensible  of  its 
own  strength,  and  pressed  it  into  a  more 
compact  body.  To  the  errors  that  sprung 
up  in  the  theosophic  schools  and  in  the 
various  sects,  was  opposed  the  one  and  uni- 
versal truth  received  from  the  apostles,  and 
preserved  in  the  Church.  This  was  well,  so 
long  as  the  invisible  and  spiritual  Church 
was  identical  with  th:  and  external 

Church.     But  a  great  separation  ti.v.-k  place 
erelong:  the  form  and  th"  --nne  dis- 

united.     The  semblance  of  ?n  identical  and 
exterior  organization  'nally  sul      : 

tuted  for  that  interior  and  spiritual  commu- 
nion, which  is  the  essence  of  the  religion  of 
God.  Men  forsook  the  precious  perfume  of 
faith,  and  bowed  down  before  the  empt) 
sel  that  had  contained  if.  They  sought 
other  bonds  of  union,  for  faith  in  the  heart  no 
longer  connected  then;  irch; 

and  they  were  united  by  means  of  bishops, 
archbishops,  popes,  miri. . ,  canons,  and 
monies.     The   living  Church    ,  gra- 

dually within  the  lonely  sauctr. 
solitary  hearts,  an  external  sub- 

stituted in  its  place,  and  ;:ll  its  I'.jnns  were 
declared  to  be  of  divine  appointment.     Sal- 
vation no  longer  flowing   from   the  Word, 
which  was  henceforward  put  out  of  sight, 
the  priests  affirmed  that  it  was  conveyed  by 
means  of  the   forms  they   had    the::.1? 
invented,  and  that  no  one  could  attain   it 
except  by  these  channels.    No  one,  said  I 
can    by  his  own  faith  attain  to  ev 
life.     Christ  communicated  to  the 
and  these  to  the  bishops,  the  unction  of 
Holy  Spirit;  and  this  spirit  is  to  he  )ir<.eured 
only  in  that  order  of  succession  !     Originally, 
whoever  possessed  the  spirit  of  ,i   SUE  Christ 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  ;  now  the  t 
were   inverted,   and  it.  was  maintained  that 
he  only  who  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
could  receive  the  Spirit.3 

1  1  Cor.  xv.  9.     1  Tim.  iii.  i:,. 

2  1  Cor.  xvi.  I.     2  Cor.  viii.  1.     Oal.  i.  22.    1  Cor.  xlv.  33. 

'•'  I  hi  ccclesia.  ibi  ct  spirltus  Dei.    Ubi  spiritus  Dei,  illlc 
ccclesia.    Iremcus. 
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As  these  ideas  became  established,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  people  ;nnl  the  cler<_rv 
was  more  strongly  marked.  The  salvation 
•nls  no  longer  depended  entirely  on  faith 
in  Christ,  but  also,  .-md  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  mi  uni"n  with  the  Churc'h.  The  rc- 
presentatives  Mid  heads  of  tlie  Church  were 
made  partakers  of  the  trust  that  should  be 
placed  in  Christ  alone,  and  became  the  real 
mediators  of  tlieir  (locks.  The  idea  of  a  iini- 
1  Christian  ]»ricsth<i<nl  was  gradually 
lost  sight  of;  the  servants  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  wen>  compared  to  the  priests  of  the 
old  covenant  ;  .-.nd  those  who  separated  from 
the  bishop  were  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  Knrah.  llathan.  and  Abiram!  From  a 
peculiar  priesthood,  such  as  was  then  formed 
in  the  Church,  to  a  sovereign  priesthood, 
such  .as  Koine  claims,  the  transition  was  easy. 
In  fact,  no  sooner  was  the  erroneous  notion 
-ily  for  a  visible  unity  of  the 
Church  established,  than  another  appeared — 
the  necessity  for  an  outward  representation 
of  that  union.  Although  we  find  no  traces 
in  the  iJovii-l  uf  1'eter's  superiority  over  the 
;  although  the  very  idea  of  a 
primacy  is  opposed  to  the  fraternal  relations 
which  united  the  brethren,  and  even  to  the 
:  of  the  (iospel  dispensation,  which  on 
the  contrary  requires  all  the  children  of  the 
Father  to  ••minister  one  to  another1,"  ac- 
knowledging  only  one  teacher  and  one  mas- 
:  Christ  had  strongly  rebuked 
his  disciples,  whenever  ambitious  desires  of 
pre  eminence  wen-  conceived  in  their  carnal 
hearts  :  the  primacy  of  St.  IVter  was  invented 
and  supported  by  texts  wrongly  interpreted, 
.•••ad  men  next  acknowledged  in  this  apostle 
and  in  his  self-styled  successors  at  Rome,  the 
\i-ihle  representatives  of  visible  unity — the 
heads  of  the  universal  ( 'liurch. 

The  constitution  of  the  Patriarchate  con- 
tributed ia  like  manner  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  Papacy.     As  early  as  the  three  first  cen- 
f  he  metropolitan  ( 'hurehes  had  enjoyed 
peculiar  honour.     The  council  of  Nice,  in  its 
sixth   canon,  mentions   three    cities,  whose 
Churches,  according  to  it,  exercised  a  long- 
1  dished  authority  ovc*  those  of  the  sur- 
'ing  provinces:  these  were  Alexandria, 
Koine,  and  Antioc.h.     The.  political  origin  of 
ihis    distinction    is    indicated    b\     the    aame 
will  '  i    li;>(    given    to   the  bishops  of 

they  were  called   l-'..,-nr<-lia. 
of  the  ei\  i|  "Mveriiiirs.1      Somewhat 
they    received    the    more    eeele-  iastical 
i    /'-;//•/'•/; r//.s-.       \Ve  lind   thi-;  title 

tir-t  employed  at  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  in  a  dill'e'vnt  sense  from  that 
which  it  afterwards  received.  It  was  not 
until  shortly  before  the  council  of  Chaleeilon 

that  it  was  -.riven  exclusively  to  the  great 
metropolitan-.  The  >eennd  geiic.ral  council 
created  a  new  patriarchate,  that  of  Constan 


l  See  Canon.  SarJic  vl.,  and  also  the  Council  of  Chalcc- 
don, canons  Sand  is,  i>  (%itp%o{  rris  S 
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tinople  itself,  the  new  Rome,  the  second  ca- 
pital of  the  empire.  The  church  of  Byzan- 
tium, so  long  obscure,  enjoyed  the  same  pri- 
\  ileges,  and  was  placed  by  the  council  of 
( 'halcedon  in  the  same  rank  as  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Rome  at  that  time  shared  the 
patriarchal  supremacy  with  these  three 
churches.  But  when  the  Mahometan  inva- 
sion had  destroyed  the  sefts  of  Alexandria 
and  of  Antioch, — when  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople fell  away,  and  in  later  times  even 
separated  from  the  West,  Rome  remained' 
alone,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
gathered  all  the  Western  Churches  around 
her  see,  which  from  that  time  has  been  with- 
out a  rival. 

New  and  more  powerful  friends  than  all 
the  rest  soon  came  to  her  assistance.  Igno- 
rance and  superstition  took  possession  of  the 
Church,  and  delivered  it,  fettered  and  blind- 
fold, into  the  hands  of  Rome. 

Yet  this  bondage  was  not  effected  without 
a  struggle.  Frequently  did  the  Churches 
proclaim  their  independence ;  and  their  cou- 
rageous voices  were  especially  heard  from 
Proconsular  Africa  and  from  the  East.1 

But  Rome  found  new  allies  to  stifle  the 
cries  of  the  Churches.  Princes,  whom  those 
stormy  times  often  shook  upon  their  thrones, 
offered  their  protection  if  Rome  woiild  in  its 
turn  support  them.  They  conceded  to  her 
the  spiritual  authority,  provided  she  would 
make  a  return  in  secular  power.  They  were 
lavish  of  the  souls  of  men,  in  the  hope  that 
she  would  aid  them  against  their  enemies. 
The  power  of  the  hierarchy  which  was  as- 
cending, and  the  imperial  power  which  was 
declining,  leant  thus  one  upon  the  other,  and 
by  this  alliance  accelerated  their  twofold 
destiny." 

Rome  could  not  lose  by  it.  An  edict  of 
Theodosiiis  II.  and  of  Valentinian  III.  pro- 
claimed the  Roman  bishop  "  rector  of  the 
whole  Church."2  •  Justinian  published  a  simi- 
lar decree.  These  edicts  did  not  contain  all 
that  the  popes  pretended  to  see  in  them ;  but 
in  those  times  of  ignorance  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  secure  that  interpretation  which  \\as 
most  favourable  to  themselves.  The  domi- 
nion ofrthe  emperors  in  Italy  becoming  daily 
more  precarious,  the  bishops  of  Rome  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  dependence. 

PHI!  already  had  issued  from  the  forests  of 
the  North  the  most  effectual  promoters  of  the 


1  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage.,  writes  thus  of  Stephen, 
bishop  Ol  I'i'MK- ;  Mai'is  ai'  ma^is  ejns  «r--..r'»i  drtiutal'is, 
P.ul  hsereticorum  causam  contra  cliristianos  et  conii: 

re  eniiatiir qui  unitatem  et  \eril:itrm 

de  divlnalege  tenieniem  noii  tennis — Ooosuetudo  sine  vc- 

etu    :i  -  erroris  est.    l-'pist.  74. 

Firmilian,  bishop  ni'  <  !a  san-a  in  Cappadocla,  said  alsn  in 
the  lattei  half  of  the  third  century:  I   is  autem  gul  ' 
Bunt,    non  '  :i   in  "MiMilms  .il'M_-r\-are  qna?  sunt  ab   •" 
!  |l;"! i' :l- ft  frustra  auctoritatem  aimstoiuruin  pr:i-ti-Mdere  . 
••'  eterum  noa  (•  .    ihr  i.isii,.)^  of  tli.-  Asialie  churches, 
which  were  inure  nm-ieiit  than  dial  of  Hunie)  veritati  et 
consuetudinem    jungimus,  et  consuetudini   Romanorum, 
consuetudlncm  Bed«rtlolti  oi'i.niiiinns:  ab  initio  hoc  t«- 
Ijuod  a  ChrlstO  et  ab  apn  itolo  traditum  est.    Cypr. 

testimonies  ut  great  importance. 
"  Rector  totius  ecclesiee. 
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papal  power.  The  barbarians  who  had  in- 
vaded and  settled  in  the  West,  after  being 
satiated  with  blood  and  plunder,  lowered 
their  reeking1  swords  before  the  intellectual 
power  that  met  them  face  to  face.  Recently 
converted  to  Christianity,  ignorant  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  Church,  and  feeling 
the  want  of  a  certain  external  pomp  in  reli- 
gion, they  prostrated  themselves,  half  savage 
and  half  heathen  as  they  were,  at  the  feet  of 
the  high-priest  of  Rome.  With  their  aid  the 
West  was  in  his  power.  At  first  the  Van- 
dals, then  the  Ostrogoths,  somewhat  later 
the  Burgundians  and  Alans,  next  the  Visi- 
goths, and  lastly  the  Lombards  and  Anglo- 
Saxons,  came  and  bent  the  knee  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  It  was  the  sturdy  shoulders  of 
these  children  of  the  idolatrous  north  that 
succeeded  in  placing  on  the  supreme  throne 
of  Christendom  a  pastor  of  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
these  events  were  accomplishing  in  the  West, 
precisely  at  the  period  when  the  power  of 
Mahomet  arose  in  the  East,  prepared  to  in- 
vade another  quarter  of  the  world. 

From  this  time  the  evil  continued  to  in- 
crease. In  the  eighth  century  we  see  the 
Roman  bishops  resisting  on  the  one  hand  the 
'  r»  k  emperors,  their  lawful  sovereigns,  and 
endeavouring  to  expel  them  from  Italy,  while 
with  the  other  they  court  the  mayors  of  the 
palace  in  France,  begging  from  this  new 
power,  just  beginning  to  rise  in  the  West,  a 
share  in  the  wreck  of  the  empire.  Rome 
founded  her  usurped  authority  between  the 
East,  which  she  repelled,  and  the  West, 
which  she  summoned  to  her  aid.  She  raised 
her  throne  between  two  revolts.  Startled  by 
the  shouts  of  the  Arabs,  now  become  masters 
of  Spain,  and  who  boasted  that  they  would 
speedily  arrive  in  Italy  by  the  gates  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps,  and  proclaim  the  name 
of  Mahomet  on  the  Seven  Hills  ;  alarmed  at 
the  insolence  of  Astolphus,  who  at  the  head 
of  his  Lombards,  roaring  like  a  lion,  and 
brandishing  his  sword  before  the  gates  of  the 
eternal  city,  threatened  to  put  every  Roman 
to  death  : '  Rome,  in  the  prospect  of  ruin, 
turned  her  frightened  eyes  around  her,  and 
threw  herself  into  thcr  arms  of  the  Franks. 
The  usurper  Pepin  demanded  her  pretended 
sanction  of  his  new  authority  ;  it  was  grant- 
ed, and  the  Papacy  obtained  in  return  his 
promise  to  be  the  defender  of  the  "  Republic 
of  God."  Pepin  wrested  from  the  Lombards 
the  cities  they  had  taken  from  the  Greek 
emperor;  yet,  instead  of  restoring  them  to 
that  prince,  he  laid  their  keys  on  St.  P. 
altar,  and  swore  with  uplifted  hands  that  he 
had  not  taken  up  arms  lor  man,  but  to  ob- 
tain from  God  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and 
to  do  homage  for  his  conquests  to  St.  Peter. 
Thus  did  France  establish  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes. 


i  Fremens  nt  Ico....asseren3  omnes  uno  gladio  jugulari. 
A.nastasiua,  Eifcl.  Vit.  Pontif.  p.  83. 
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Charlemagne  appeared ;  the  first  time  he 
ascends  the  stairs  to  the  basilic  of  St.  Peter, 
devoutly  kissing  each  step.  A  second  timc( 
he  presents  himself,  lord  of  all  the  nations 
that  formed  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  <>f 
Rome  itself.  Leo  III.  thought  fit  to  bestow 
the  imperial  title  on  him  who  already  pos- 
sessed the  power;  and  on  Christmas  day,  in 
the  year  800,  he  placed  the  diadem  of  the 
Roman  emperors  on  the  brow  of  the  won  of 
Pepin. 1  From  this  time  the  pope  belongs 
to  the  empire  of  the  Franks  :  bis  connexion 
with  the  East  is  ended.  He  broke  off  from 
a  decayed  and  fallen  tree-  to  graft  Jiiniscli' 
upon  a  wild  and  vigorous  sapling.  A  future 
elevation,  to  which  he  would  have  never 
dared  aspire,  awaits  him  among  these  Ger- 
man tribes  with  whom  he  now  unites  him- 
self. 

Charlemagne  bequeathed  to  his  feeble  suc- 
cessors only  the  wrecks  of  his  power.  In 
the  ninth  century  disunion  every  where 
weakened  the  civil  authority.  Rome  saw 
that  this  was  the  moment  to  exalt  herself. 
When  could  the  Church  hope  for  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  the  state,  than  when  the  crown  which 
Charles  had  worn  was  broken,  and  its  frag- 
ments lay  scattered  over  his  former  empire  ? 

Then  appeared  the  False  Decretals  of  Isi- 
dore. In  this  collection  of  the  pretended  de- 
crees of  the  popes,  the  most  ancient  bishops, 
who  were  contemporary  with  Tacitus  and 
Quintilian,  were  made  to  speak  the  barba- 
rous Latin  of  the  ninth  century.  The  cus- 
toms and  constitutions  of  the  Franks  were 
seriously  attributed  to  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors.  Popes  quoted  the 
Bible  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Jerome, 
who  had  lived  one,  two,  or  three  centuries 
after  them  ;  and  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  in 
the  year  192,  wrote  to  Theophilus,  who  was 
archbishop  of  Alexandria  in  385.  The  im- 
postor who  had  fabricated  this  collection  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  all  bishops  derived 
their  authority  from  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  held  his  own  immediately  from  Christ. 
He  not  only  recorded  all  the  successive  con- 
quests of  the  pontiffs,  but  even  carried  them 
back  to  the  earliest  times.  The  popes  were 
not  ashamed  to  avail  themselves  of  this  con- 
temptible imposture.  A s  early  as  SO.'),  Nicho- 
las I.  drew  from  its  stores  the  weapons  by 
which  to  combat  princes  and  bishops.  2  This 
impudent  invention  was  for  ages  the  arsenal 
of  Rome. 

Nevertheless,  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the 

pontiffs  suspended  for  a  time  the  effects  of 

the  divivt-ils.     The    Papacy  celebrated   its 

admission  to  the  table  of  kings  l>y  shameful 

8.      She  became  intoxicated  :  her  senses 

in  the  midst  of  drunken  revellings. 

It  is  about  this  period  that  tradition  places 

1  Vlsum  cst  ct  Ipsi  Apostolico  Lconl....ut  ipsnm  Oaro- 
lum.  IminTiitori'in  nominarc  debuisset,  qui  ipsam  Roraam 
tenebat,  ul>i  semi  >T  <  ^ircs  sedcre  soliti  erant,  et  reliquas 
n-iI'M Ami:ili*tn  Lambecianus,  ad  an.  -ni. 

-  See  Ep.  ad  Culvers.  Episc.  Gall.    Mansi  iv. 
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upon  tin-  papal  thr,  me  a  woman  named  Joan 

will)   had    taken    refuge    '"    K(|me    \virii    her 

lover,  and   v,  h,<  e   B6Z   \v:is  betrayed  by  the 

pangs  of  childbirth  during  a  solemn  p. 

Mon.      Jiut  let  us  i:ot  neciil  'incut  tho 

shame  nf  tin-   pontifical  court.     Abandoned 

t    this    time   governed    Koine;    and 

that    throne    which    prci'Mlded    to    VIM'    above 

tin-  majesty  of  l.ing<  v,  as  sunk  deep  in  the 

i  i    "dora  and   Maro/.ia  in- 

stalled .-nid   deposed  at   their    pleasure    the 

self-styled  m  '  the  Ch'urch  of  Christ, 

.-'lid  placed  their  lovers,  sons,  ::nd  grandsons, 

in  ;-!  se  scandals,  which 

,,•11  authenticated,  may  perhaps 

<_rive:i  rise  to  the  tradition  of  Pope  .loan. 

Kome    i  one  wide  theatre  of  disor- 

ihe  possi  ssioii  of  which  was  disputed 

by  the  moM  powcri'nl  families  of  Italy.     The, 

•sof  Tuscany  were  generally  victorious. 

In    Id.".:!,   thi-i   l:,.usc   d  md  to  place  on  the 

pontirical  throne,  under  the  name  of  ]»  n. 

•uth  brought  up  in  debauchery. 

,.,!-,,  years  old  continued,  when 

Me  horrible  and  degrading  vices.i 

.  \    chose,  Sylvester  III.  in    his 

;   !    r.r'iiedict,  whose  conscience  was 

d    with    adulteries,   .-,iul  whose,    hands 

ii  murder,  2  at  List  sold  the 

:  ill  ecelc.-iastic. 

The  emperors  of  Germany,  filled  with  in- 

diirnation  at  such  eiionnities,  purged  Rome 

with  ihe  -.word.     The  empire,  asserting  its 

paramoiint    rights,    drew   the    Triple    crown 

ihe.  mire  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and 

d   papacy  by  giving  it  re- 

Lta  chiefs.     Henry  III.  de- 

;    s  in  1046,  and  his  finger, 

d  with  the  ring  of  the  Roman  patri- 

•.  pointed  out  tho  bishop  to  whom  the 

ot  St.  I'd'  r  should  be  confided.     Four 

iiiian-,   and   nominate:   by   the 

led.     When  the  Roman  pon- 

tiff died,  the  deputies  of  that  church  repaired 

to    the   imperial'  court,  like   the   envoys  of 

other  dioceses,  to  solicit  a  new  bishop.     With 

joy  the  emperor  beheld  the  popes  reforming 

able  ,<  'igtheiiing   the  Church,   holding 

.'•ils,  installing  and  deposing  prelates,  in 

nee    of   foreign   inoiiarchs  :    the    Papacy 

ireirii:-ions  did  but  exalt  the  ] 

"T,  its  lord  paramount,      i.utto 

.-•llo-.v  ot    such  practices  was   to  expose  his 

authority  to  great  danger.     Thepo\\er 

:i    the   popes  thus  gradually  rcco\er«d 

•    i       iirncd  suddenly  against  the  «  m 

]-,c-n.i-  himself.     When  thercpiile  h."d  gained 

strength,  it  might  wound  the  bosom  that  had 

d  it  :  and  this  result  followed. 
And  now  licLrins  a  new  era  for  the  papacy. 
It    rises    from     iis    humiliation,     and    soon 
tramples  the  princes  of  the  earth  under  foot. 


1  Cnjus  quldcm  post  adoptum  i   \il;i 

tnri'i  .  nnlii  I'XstitiTit,  hoi 

afterwards    Tope 

\   ],!,,]•    Ill  ,*C.,    lib.    Ml      Mill 

'-'  Ti,.  •'..   .  •  I  '.  Hi"  i 

:o  tbisliop  uf  Sutri, 


uftcr,var,l,  i>i  I'lucciizn),  Liber  ad  Amicuin. 
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,,ilt  the  Papacy  is  to  exalt  the  Church, 
to  advance  religion,  to  ensure  to  the  spirit 
the  \ietory  over  the  llesh,  and  to  God  the 
coin  I  nest  of  the  world.  Such  are  its  maxims  : 
in  these  ambition  finds  its  advantage,  and 
ieisin  its  excuse. 

The  whole  of  this  new  policy  is  personified 
in  one  man  :  Hildebrand. 

This  pope,  who  has  been  by  turns  indis- 
creetly exalted  or  unjustly  traduced,  is  the 
personification  of  the  Roman  pontificate  in 
all  its  strength  and  glory.  lie  is  one  of  i  i 
normal  characters  in  history,  which  include 
within  themselves  a  new  order  of  things,  si- 
milar to  those  presented  in  other  spheres  by 
Charlemagne,  Luther,  and  Napoleon. 

This  monk,  the  son  of  a,  carpenter  of  Sa- 
voy, was  brought  up  in  a  Roman  convent, 
and  had  quitted  Rome  at  the  period  when 
Henry  111.  had  there  deposed  three  pop;  •-, 
and  taken  refuge  in  France  in  the  an- 
eonvcnt  of  (  limy.  In  1048,  Bruno,  b; 
of  Totil,  having  been  nominated  pope  by  the 
emperor  at  Worms,  who  was  holding  the 
German  Diet  in  that  city,  assumed  the  pon- 
tifical habits,  and  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX. ; 
but  Hildebrand,  who  had  hastened  thither, 
refused  to  recognise  him,  since  it  was  (s;.id_ 
lie)  from  the  secular  power  that  he  held  the 
tiara. i  Leo,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  pi 
of  a  strong  mind  and  of  a  deep  conviction, 
imniedi-iielv  humbled  himself,  laid  aside  his 
sacerdotal  ornaments,  and  clad  in  the  garb 
of  a  ;<'i  ;i;:,  set  out  barefoot  for  Rome  along 
with  !ii)deb:-and  (says  an  historian),  in  order 
to  be  :  ili  •itirna.tely  elected  by  the  clergy 
and  the  Rom.-Mi  people.  From  this  time  Ili'l- 
debraud  v.  »ul  of  the  Papacy,  until  he 

i        ,          iiimself.     He  had  governed  the 
Chitivh  me,,' T  fi:e  name  of  Several  pontiffs, 
ied  in- person  as  Gregory  YIl. 
One.1;;       ,  i  taken  possession  of  this 

great  genius.  He  desired  to  establish  a  visi- 
ble theocracy,  of  which  the  pope,  as  vicar  of 
tlirisi.  should  be.  the  he:uL  The  recol- 
lection  of  the  universal  dominion  of  heathen 
Rome  haunted  his  imigination  and,  animated 
his  zeal.  He  wished  to  restore  to  papal  IJoiue 
all  that  imperial  Rome  had  lost.  "  What 
Marius  and Csesar,"  said  his  0  •  re,  "could 
:<>'  eli'ect  by  torrents  of  blood,  th6u  hast 
accomplished  by  a  word." 

Gregory  VJI.  was  not  directed  by  the  spi- 
rit of  ttie'l/ml.  That  spirit  of  truth,  humi- 
lity, and  long-suffering,  was  unknown  to  him. 
He  s.  rhc  truth  whenever  he  judged 

it  necessary  to  his  policy.  This  he  did  par- 
ticularly iu  the  case  of  Berenger,  archdeacon 
of  Angers.  1'ut  a  spirit,  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  generality  of  pontiffs — a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  justice  of  his  cause — undoubtedly 
animated  him.  He  was  bold,  ambitious,  per- 


'  Quia  non  secundum  canonicam  institntioncra,  sed  pet 
uectuarem  el  reglam  potestatem,  Konnumn  cccicsi.ini  ar- 
ripere  vella.  Bruno  de  Segni,  vita  Leonis.  otho  uf  Krcye- 
i.  ;in  historian  who  lived  a  century  later,  places  at 
Cluny  tlii^  meeting  of  Leo  and  Hildebrand.  This  is  pruba- 
bly  an  error. 
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severing  in  his  designs,  and  at  the  sunn-.  time 
skilful  and  politic  in  the  use  of  the  means 
that  would  ensure  success. 

His  first  task  was  to  organize  the  niilii;  • 
of  the  Church.  It  was  neeessary  to  gain 
strength  before  attacking  the  empire.  A 
council  held  at  Rome  removed  the  pastors 
from  their  families,  and  compelled  them  to 
become  the  devoted  adherents  of  tiie  hi 
rarchy.  The  law  of  celibacy,  planned  and 
curried  out  by  popes,  who  were  themselves 
monks,  changed  th'e  clergy  into  a  sort  of 
monastic  order.  Gregory  VII.  claimed  the 
same  power  over  all  the  bishops  and  priests 
of  Christendom,  that  an  abbot  of  Cluny  exer- 
cises in  the  order  over  which  he  presides. 
line  legates  of  Hildebrand,  who  compared 
themselves  to  the  proconsuls  of  ancient  Rome, 
travelled  through  the  provinces,  depriving 
the  pastors  of  their  legitimate  wives  ;  and,  if 
necessary,  the  pope  himself  raised  the  popu- 
lace-against  the  married  clergy.1 

But  chief  of  all,  Gregory  designed  emanci- 
pating Rome  from  its  subjection  to  the  em- 
pire. Never  -would  he  have  dared  conceive 
so  bold  a  scheme,  if  the  troubles  that  afflicted 
the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  revolt  of 
the  German  princes  against  that  young  em- 
peror, had  not  favoured  its  execution.  The 
pope  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  magnates  of 
the  empire.  Making  common  cause  with  the 
other  great  vassals,  lie  strengthened  himself 
by  the  aristocratic  interest,  and  then  forbade 
all  ecclesiastics,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  receive  investiture  from  the  emperor. 
]  le  broke  the  ancient  ties  that  connected  the 
Churches  and  their  pastors  with  the  royal 
authority,  but  it  was  to  bind  them  all  to  the 
pontifical  throne.  To  this  throne  he  under- 
took to  chain  priests,  kings,  and  people,  and 
to  make  the  pope  a  universal  monarch.  It 
was  Rome  alone  that  every  priest  should 
fear :  it  was  in  Rome  alone  that  he  should 
hope.  The  kingdoms  and  principalities  of 
the  earth  are  her  domain.  All  kings  were  to 
tremble  at  the  thunderbolts  hurled  by  the 
Jupiter  of  modern  Rome.  Woe  to  him  who 
resists.  Subjects  are  released  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance ;  the  whole  country  is  placed 
under  an  interdict ;  public  worship  ceases ; 
the  churches  are  closed ;  the  bells  are  mute  ; 
the  sacraments  are  no  longer  administered  ; 
and  the  malediction  extends  even  to  the  dead, 
to  whom  tjie  earth,  at  the  command  of  a 
haughty  pontiff,  denies  the  repose  of  the 
tomb. 

The  pope,  subordinate  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  existence  successively  to  the 
Roman,  Frank,  and  German  emperors,  was 
now  free,  and  he  trod  for  the  first  time  as 
their  equal,  if  not  their  master.  Yet  Gre- 
gory VII.  was  humbled  in  his  turn :  Rome 
was  taken,  and  Hildebrand  compelled  to  flee. 


1  Hi  quqcumque  prodeunt, claraores  insultantium.  digitos 
stendentium,  cnlaphos  pulaantium,  perferunt.    Alii  mem- 

bris  mutilati;  alii  per  longos  cruciatus  superbe  necati,  <£c. 

Marttne  and  Durand,  Thesaurus  Nov.  Anecd.  i.  231. 


He  died  at  Salerno,  exclaiming,  "  I  have 
loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity, 
therefore  do  I  die  in  exile."1  V.'ho  shall 
d.ire  eb'rge  with  hypocrisy  tlirse  words 
uttered  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  'i 

The  successors  of  Gregory,  like  soldiers 
arriving  after  a  victory,  threw  themselv 
conquerors  on  the  enslaved  Churches.  - 
rescued  from   Islamisin,    Prussia  reel.: 
from    idolatry,    fell   into    the 
crowned  priest.     The  Crusades,  which  •• 
undertaken  at  his  instigation,  <         . 
confirmed    his   authority.      The    pious 
gvinis,  who  in  imagination  had  seen  sa 
and  angels  leading  their  armed  bands, — who, 
entering  humble    and    barefoot  within    the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  burnt  the  Jews  in  their 
synagogue,  and  watered  with  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  Saracens  the  places  where  < 
came  to   trace  the  sacred  footsteps   of  the 
Prince  of  Peace, — carried  into  the  East  the 
name  of  the  pope,  who  had  been  forgotten 
there  since  he  had  exchanged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Greeks  for  that  of  the  FiT.u1:-. 

In    another    quarter    the    power   of    the 
Church  effected  what  the  arms  of  the  rej:u!>- 
lic  and  of  the  empire  had  been  unable  i  > 
complish.     The  Germans  laid  at  the  feet  of 
a  bishop  those  tributes  which  their  ancc 
had  refused  to  the  most  powerful  : 
Their  princes,  on  succeeding  to  the 
dignity,  imagined    they  received   a   crown 
from  the  popes,  but  it  was  a  yoke  that  was 
placed  upon  their  ^necks.     The  kingdoms  of 
Christendom,  already  subject  to  the  spiritual 
authority  of  Rome,  now  became  her  serfs  and 
tributaries. 

Thus  every  thing  was  changed  in   the 
Church. 

It  was  at  first  a  community  of  brethren, 
and  now  an  absolute  monarchy  was  esta- 
blished in  its  bosom.  All  Christians  v 
priests  of  the  living  God,2  with  humble  pas- 
tors as  their  guides.  But  a  haughty  hi 
upraised  in  the  midst  of  these  pastors  ;  a 
mysterious  voice  utters  words  full  of  pride, ; 
an  iron  hand  compels  all  men,  great  and 
small,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  to  we;ir 
the  badge  of  its  power.  The  holy  and  pri- 
mitive equality  of  souls  before  <"id  is  lost 
sight  of.  At  the  voice  of  one  man  Chris- 
tendom is  divided  into  two  unequal  pan! 
on  the  one  side  is  a  separate  caste  of  priests, 
daring  to  usurp  the  name  ":'  the  Church,  and 
claiming  to  be  invested  with  peculiar  privi- 
leges in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord ;  and,  on  the 
other,  servile  flocks  reduced  to  a  blind  and 
passive  submission — a  people  gagged  rnd 
fettered,  and  given  over  to  a  haughty  easte. 
Every  tribe,  language,  and  nation  of  Chris- 
tendom, submits  to  the  dominion  of  this  spi- 
ritual king,  who  has  received  power  to  con- 
quer. 


1  Dileil  justitlam  et  odlvl  inlqultatem,  propteren  morior 
in  exilio. 

2  1  Peter  ii.  9. 
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(•IIAPTKU  II. 

Qiace— Pond  Fnith— Works— X'nity  and  Duality— PelaKian- 
Ism-  Salvation   :it   the  lun.K  of  toe  Priests    Penance— 

llMiinn-    Indulgences— Works  of  Supererogation 
]-1;r.     ii  IT— Jubilee— The  Papacy  and  Chris- 

tianity—State  of  Christendom. 

IV  r  side  In-  side  with  the  principle  tli.-it 
should  pervade  tin'  history  »\'  Christianity, 
was  found  another  that  should  preside  over 
its  doctrine.  This  was  the  great  idea  of 
Christianity— th.'  idea  of  grace,  of  pardon,  of 
.•nun. 'sty,  of  tin-  gift  of  eternal  life.  This 
idea  supposed  in  man  an  alienation  from 
God,  and  an  inal.ility  of  returning  _by  any 
power  of  his  own  into  communion  with  that 
infinitely  li.-ly  being.  The  opposition  be- 
t ween  the  true  and  the  false,  doctrine  un- 
doubtedly cannot  he  entirely  summed  up  in 
the  question  of  salvation  hy  faith  orhy  works. 
Nevertheless  it  is  its  most  striking  charac- 
teristic.  I'.ut  further,  salvation  considered 
iming  from  man.  is  the  creative  principle 
,  f  'very  error  and  ahusc.  The  excesses  pro- 
duced W  this  fundamental  error  led  to  the 
Reformation,  and  hy  the  profession  of  the 
contrary  principle  it  was  carried  out.  This 
iv 'should  therefore  be  very  prominent 
iu  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  that  re- 
form. 

Salvation  hy  grace  was  the  second  charac- 
teristic -which  essentially  distinguished  the 
ivli'/ion  of  God  from  n\\  human  systems. 
What  had  now  become  of  it?  Had  the 
(  hnrcli  preserved,  as  a  precious  deposit,  this 
•_rr. :a t  and  primordial  thought  ?  Let  us  trace 
its  history. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  of  Asia, 
of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the 
first  emperors,  heard  these  glad  tidings: 
•'  Hv  irrace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  ;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  1 
\i  this  proclamation  of  peace,  at  this  joyful 
news,  at  this  word  of  power,  many  guilty 
souls  believed,  and  were  drawn  to  Him  who 
is  the  source  of  peace  ;  and  numerous  Chris- 
tian ( 'bundles  were  formed  in  the  midst  of 
the  drgciieratc  nations  of  that  age. 

I'.ut  a  great  mistake  was  soon  made  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  saving  faith.  Faith,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul,  is  the  means  by  which 
the  whole  being  of  the  believer— his  under- 
standing, heart,  and  will — enter  into  pos- 
session of  the  salvation  purchased  for  him  by 
the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God. 
.1.  us  Christ  is  apprehended  by  faith,  and 
from  that  hour  becomes  all  things  to  man 
and  in  man.  He  communicates  a  divine  life 
to  our  human  nature ;  and  man  thus  re- 
newed, and  freed  from  the  chains  of  sin  and 
self,  feels  new  affections  and  performs  new 
works.  Faith,  says  the  theologian  in  order 
to  express  his  ideas,  is  the  subjective  appro- 
priation of  the  objective  work  of  Christ.  If 

i  Ephes.  II.  P. 


faith  be  not  an  appropriation  of  salvation,  it 
is  nothing ;  all  the  Christian  economy  is 
thrown  into  confusion,  the  fountains  of  the 
new  life  are  sealed,  and  Christianity  is  over- 
turned from  its  foundations. 

And  this  is  what  did  happen.  This  prac- 
ticr.l  view  of  faith  was  gradually  forgotten. 
Soon  it  became,  what  it  still  is  to  many  per- 
sons, a  simple  act  of  the  understanding,  a 
mere  submission  to  a  superior  authority. 

From  this  first  error  there  necessarily  pro- 
ceeded a  second.  Faith  being  thus  stripped 
of  its  practical  character,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  that  it.  alone  had  power  to  save  :  as 
works  no  longer  were  its  fruits,  they  were 
of  necessity  placed  side  by  side  with  it,  and 
the  doctrine  that  man  is  justified  by  faith 
and  by  works  prevailed  in  the  Church.  In 
place  of  that  Christian  unity  which  comprises 
in  a  single  principle  justification  and  works, 
grace  and  the  law,  doctrine  n^d  duty,  suc- 
ceeded that  melancholy  duality  which  re- 
gards religion  and  morality  as  two  entirely 
distinct  things — that  fatal  error,  which,  by 
separating  things  that  cannot  live  unless 
united,  and  by  putting  the  soul  on  one  side 
and  the  body  on  the  other,  is  the  cause  6f 
spiritual  death.  The  words  of  the  apostle, 
re-echoing  across  the  interval  of  ages  arc 
— "  Having  begun  in  the  spirit,  aro  ye  now 
made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?" 

Another  great  error  contributed  still  fur- 
ther to  unsettle  the  doctrine  of  grace  :  this 
was  lYI-'gr.-inism.  Pclagius  asserted  that 
human  nature  is  not  fallen — that  there  is 
no  hereditary  corruption,  and  that  man. 
having  received  the  power  to  do  good,  has 
only  to  will  in  order  to  perform.  l  If  good 
works  consist  only  in  external  acts,  Pelagius 
is  right.  But  if  we  look  to  the  motives 
whence  these  outward  acts  proceed,  we  find 
every  where  in  man's  nature  selfishness,  for- 
getfulness  of  God,  pollution,  and  impotency. 
The  Pelagian  doctrine,  expelled  by  Augus- 
tine from  the  Church  when  it  had  presented 
itself  boldly,  insinuated  itself  as  demi-Pela- 
gianism,  and  under  the  mask  of  the  Augustine 
forms  of  expression.  This  error  spread  with 
astonishing  rapidity  throughout  Christen- 
dom. The  danger  of  the  doctrine  was  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  this, — that  by  placing 
goodness  without,  and  not  within,  jhc  heart, 
it  set  a  great  value  on  external  actions, 
legal  observances,  and  penitential  works. 
The  more  these  practices  were  observed,  the 
more  righteous  man  became  :  by  them 
heaven  was  gained;  and  soon  the  extrava- 
gant idea  prevailed  that  there  are  men  who 
have  advanced  in  holiness  beyond  what  was 
required  of  them. 

Whilst  Pelagianism  corrupted  th  3  Christian 

doctrine,  it  strengthened  the  hierarchy.  The 
hand  that  lowered  grace,  exalted  the  Church  : 
for  grace  is  God,  the  Church  is  man. 
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•  Vclle  et  esse  ad  homlnern  referenda  sunt,  qnia  de  »T- 
bltrii  fonte  descendant.  I'elasius  in  Aug.  Be  Gratia  Del, 
cap.  4. 
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Tlie  more  we  feel  the  truth  tluit  all  men 
are  guilty  before  God,  the  more  also  shall  we 
cling  to  Christ  as  the  only  source  of  grace. 
How  could  we  then  place  the  Church  in  the 
same  rank  with  Christ,  since  it  is  but  an  as- 
sembly of  all  those  who  are  found  in  the 
same  wretched  state  by  nature  ?  But  so 
soon  as  we  attribute  to  man  a  peculiar  holi- 
ness, a  personal  merit,  every  tiling  is  changed. 
The  clergy  and  the  monks  are  looked  upon 
as  the  most  natural  channels  through  which 
to  receive  the  grace  of  God.  This  was  what 
happened  often  after  the  times  of  Pelagius. 
Salvation,  taken  from  the  hands  of  God,  fell 
into  those  of  the  priests,  who  set  themselves 
in  the  place  of  our  Lord.  Souls  thirsting  for 
pardon  were  no  more  to  look  to  heaven,  but 
to  the  Church,  and  above  all  to  its  pretended 
head.  To  these  blinded  souls  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  God.  Hence  the  greatness  of 
the  popes — hence  unutterable  abuses.  The 
evil  spread  still  further.  When  Pelagian- 
ism  laid  down,  the  doctrine  that  man  could 
attain  a  state  of  perfect  sanctification,  it 
affirmed  also  that  the  merits  of  saints  and 
martyrs  might  be  applied  to  the  Church.  A 
peculiar  power  was  attributed  to  their  inter- 
cession. Prayers  were  made  to  them ;  their 
aid  was  invoked  in  all  the  sorrows  of  life ; 
and  a  real  idolatry  thus  supplanted  the 
adoration  of  the  living  and  true  God. 

At  the  same  time,  Pelagianism  multiplied 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Man,  imagining  that 
he  could  and  that  he  ought  by  good  works 
to  render  himself  deserving  of  grace,  saw  no 
fitter  means  of  meriting  it  than  acts  of  exter- 
nal worship.  The  ceremonial  law  became 
infinitely  complicated,  and  was  soon  put  on 
a  level,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  moral  law. 
Thus  were  the  consciences  of  Christians  bur- 
dened anew  with  a  yoke  that  had  been  de- 
clared insupportable  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles. i 

But  it  was  especially  by  the  system  of 
penance,  which  flowed  immediately  from 
Pelagianism,  that  Christianity  was  perverted. 
At  first,  penance  had  consisted  in  certain 
public  expressions  of  repentance,  required 
by  the  Church  from  those  who  had  been 
excluded  on  account  of  scandals,  and  who 
desired  to  be  received  again  into  its  bosom. 

By  degrees  penance  was  extended  to  every 
sin,  even  to  the  most  secret,  and  was  consi- 
dered as  a  sort  of  punishment  to  which  it 
was  necessary  to  submit,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  God  through  the  priest's 
absolution. 

Ecclesiastical  penance  was  thus  confounded 
with  Christian  repentance,  without  which 
there  can  be  neither  justification  nor  sancti- 
fication. 

Instead  of  looking  to  Christ  for  pardon 
through  faith  alone,  it  was  sought  for  prin- 
cipally in  the  Church  through  penitential 
works. 


>  Acts  XT.  10. 
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<!ivat  importance  was  soon  attached  to 
external  marks  of  repentance — to  (cars,  •'.> st- 
ing, and  mortification  of  the,  flesh;  and  the 
inward  regeneration  of  the  heart,  which  alone 
constitutes  a  real  conversion,  was  forgotten. 

As  confession  and  penance  are  easier  than 
the  extirpation  of  sin  and  the  abandonment 
of  vice,  many  ceased  contending  against  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  preferred  gratifying 
them  at  the  expense  of  a  few  mortifications. 

The  penitential  works,  thus  substitute!! 
for  the  salvation  of  God,  were  multiplied  in 
the  Church  from  Tcrtullian  down  to  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Men  were  required  to  fast, 
to  go  barefoot,  to  wear  no  linen,  &c. ;  to  quit 
their  homes  and  their  native  land  for  distant 
countries ;  or  to  renounce  the  world  and  em- 
brace a  monastic  life. 

In  the  eleventh  century  voluntary  flagel- 
lations were  superadded  to  these  practices : 
somewhat  later  they  became  quite  a  mania 
in  Italy,  which  was  then  in  a  very  disturbed 
state.  Nobles  and  peasants,  old  and  young, 
even  children  of  five  years  of  age,  whose  only 
covering  was  a  cloth  tied  round  the  middle, 
went  in  pairs,  by  hundreds,  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  through  the  towns  and 
villages,  visiting  the  churches  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Armed  with  scourges,  they  flogged 
each  other  without  pity,  and  the  streets  re- 
sounded with  cries  and  groans  that  drew 
tears  from  all  who  heard  them. 

Still,  long  before  the  disease  had  reached 
such  a  height,  the  priest-ridden  world  had . 
sighed  for  deliverance.  The  priests  them- 
selves had  found  out,  that  if  they  did  not 
apply  a  remedy  their  usurped  power  would 
slip  from  their  hands.  They  accordingly  in- 
vented that  system  of  barter  celebrated  un- 
der the  title  of  Indulgences.  They  said  to 
their  penitents  :  "  You  cannot  accomplish 
the  tasks  imposed  on  you.  Well !  we,  th,c 
priests  of  God  and  your  pastors,  will  take 
this  heavy  burden  upon  ourselves.  Y»r  a 
seven  weeks'  fast,"  said  Regino,  abbot  of 
Prum,  "  you  shall  pay  twenty  pence,  if  you 
are  rich  ;  ten,  if  less  wealthy ;  and  three 
pence  if  you  are  poor ;  and  so  on  for  other 
matters. "i  Courageous  men  raised  their 
voices  against  this  traffic,  but  in  vain  ! 

The  pope  soon  discovered  what  advantages 
could  be  derived  from  these  indulgences. 
Alexander  Hales,  the  irrefragable  doctor,  in- 
vented in  the  thirteenth  century  a  doctrine 
well  calculated  to  secure  these  vast  revenues 
to  the  Papacy.  A  bull  of  Clemen  t  V 1 1 .  de- 
clared it  an  article  of  faith.  Jesus  Christ,  it 
was  said,  had  done  much  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  reconcile  God  to  man.  One  single 
drop  of  his  blood  would  have  been  sufficient. 
But  he  shed  it  copiously,  in  order  to  form  a 
treasure  for  his  Church  that  eternity  can 
never  exhaust.  The  supererogatory  merits 
of  the  saints,  the  reward  of  the  good  works 
they  had  done  beyond  their  obligation,  have 

1  Librl  duo  do  Ecclcsiastlcis  Disclplinls. 
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Still    further    :nr::!ie-.itf  I    t':i-     tr.M.Mire.       Its 
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.  unan-oatholic 
•    pa  in  tings   ex- 
'1   public  places. 
Is,  I'rom  the  midst  of  glow- 
ing '  -with  anguish  some  alle- 
Hn  of  their  pain.     Yi'ho  could  refuse  the 
ransom  winch,  falling  into  the  treasury  of 
'••,  would  redeem  the  soul  from  such  tor- 
menl 

.•.  in  order  to  reduce  this 
.  item,  they  invented  (probahly 
under  .John  XXI!.)  the.  celebrated  and  scan- 
dalous Tarilf  of  In  .  which  has  gone 
throtnrU  !!i"iv  ;1;  '                 iitions.     The  least 
deli;                v.  mill  be  offended  by  an  enume- 
01  of  all  th ;  horrors  it  contains.     Incest, 
if  not  deti  eted.  was  to  cost  five  groats  ;  and 
if  it  was  known.     There  was  a  stated 
price  for  mur '                       Me,  adultery,  per- 
jury, bin'               .     "  Odisj  raceof  ;;''>me!" 
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and  •                   i,  Odi                   annan  nature! 
i               '     •                 against.  Home 
tli  it  .!..es  not  recoil  on  man  him-vli'.     Rome 
is  hii'i:-ni  nature  exalted  in             'its  worst 

propensities      \Ve    say    this    that    we 

k  the  truth  ;  we  say  it  also,  that  v,-c  may 
be  j 

Boi  ••  1 1.,  t!ie,  most  daring  ,"'id  am- 

liiti'ms  ji'iuti.'i'  ::t'ter  Greg"       \  is  en- 

abled t«.rii'fet  still  more  than  !•.;:-  juvdcces- 
BOIB. 

In  the  year  l.'-iii),  he  published  a  bull,   in 

which  lie,  deelaivd    to    III  hat   '  -\    TV 

billidred  years  all   V.  1  . 

Koine    should    receive    a    i.lfiiarv  iliiiul;. 
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Corsica,  l-'i-.-iiu-,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary, people.  (|,,elM  .1  in  crowds.  Old  inen  of 
sixty  and.  seventy  undertook  the  jourm-y, 
and  in  one  month  two  hundred  thousand  pil- 
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griins  ->isiii-il  Koine.      All  these  strangers 
'•le'i  offerings  ;  and  the  pope  and  the 
Komaiis  saw  tlieir  coffers  replenished. 

avarice  soon  fixed  each  Jubilee  at 

.    then    at    thirty-three,    and    lastly   at 

tv.-i  nty-fivc  years'  interval.      Then,  for  the 

.  onvem'ence  of  purchasers,  and  the 

•  '-ofit  of  the  sellers,  both   the  jubi- 

and   its  indulgences  were    transported 

;  Rome  to  every  market-place  in  C'hris- 

tendom.       It  was  no  longer  necessary  to 

leave  one's  home.     What  others  had  gone  in 

search  of  bitvond  the  Alps,  each  man  e 

now  buy  ;it  hi>  own  door. 

The  evil  could  not  become  greater. 
Then  the  Reformer  appeared. 
We  have  seen  what  had  become   of  the 
principle  that  was    destined  to  govern  the 
history  of  Christianity  ;  we  have,  seen  also 
what  became  of  that  which  should  hare  per- 
vaded its  ;  :  both  were  lost. 

To  set  up  a  mediatorial  caste  between 
God  r.iid  man — to  obtain  by  works,  by  pen- 
ance, and  by  money,  the  snlvation  which  is 
the  free  gift  of  God — such  is  Popery. 

To  open  to  all.  through  Jesus  Christ,  with- 
out any  human  mediator,  without  th 
which  calls  i'.-;-'lr'  the  Church,  free  ncccr-s  to 
the  great  boon  of  eternal  life  which  God 
!  to  man — such  is  Christianity  and  the 
Reformation. 

Popery  is  a  lofty  barrier  erected  by  the 
labour  of  ages  between  God  and  man.  If 
any  one  desires  to  scale  it,  he  must  pay  or  he 
must  suffer  ;  and  even  then  ho  will  not  sur- 
mount it. 

The  Reformation  is  the  power   1 
overthrown  this  barrier,  that   has   restored 
Christ  to  man,  and  lias  thus  opened  a  level 
path  by  which  he  may  reach  his  Creator. 

Popery  interposes*  the  Church  between 
God  and,m.:n. 

Primitive  Christianity  and  the  Reforma- 
tion bring  God  and  man  face  to  face. 

Popery  separates  them — the  Gospel  unites 
them. 

After  having  thus  traced  the  historv  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  tv.-o  great  princi- 
ples that  were  to  distinguish  the  religion  of 
God  from  all  human  systems,  let  us  see  what 
were  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  im- 
mense transformation. 

lint  first  let  us  pay  due  honour  to  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  succeed- 
ed that  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  fathers,  and 
h  preceded  that  of  the  reformers.  The 
Church  was  still  the  Church,  although  fallen, 
anil  daily  more  and  more  enslaved  :  that  is 
to  ray,  she  was  always  the  greatest  friend  of 
man.  Her  hands,  though  bound,  could  still 
I  •  raised  to  bless.  Eminent  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  were  true  Protestants  as 
regards  ihf  essential  doctrines  of  Clvristian- 
ity,  diffused  a  cheering  light  during  the  dark 
ages ;  and  in  the  humblest  convent,  in  the 
remotest  parish,  might  be  found  poor  monks 
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and  pour  priests  to  alleviate  great  sufferings. 
The  Catholic  cliurcli  was  not  the  Papacy. 
The  latter  was  the  oppressor,  the  former  the 
oppressed.  The  Reformation,  which  de- 
clared war  against  the  one,  came  to  deliver 
the  other.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Papacy  itself  became  at  times  in  the 
hands  of  God,  who  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
a  necessary  counterpoise  to  the  power  and 
ambition  of  princes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Religioi>— Relics— Easter  licvels— Morals— Corruption— Dis- 
orders of  the  Priests,  Bishops,  and  Popes— Al'apal  Family 
—Alexander  VI.— Cicsar  Borgia— Education— Ignorance — 
Ciceranians. 

LET  us  now  see  what  was  the  state  of  the 
Church  previous  to  the  Reformation. 

The  nations  of  Christendom  no  longer 
looked  to  a  holy  and  living  God  for  the  free 
gift  of  eternal  life.  To  obtain  it,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  means 
that  a  superstitious,  fearful,'  and  alarmed 
imagination  could  devise.  Heaven  was 
filled  with  saints  and  mediators,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  solicit  this  mercy.  Earth  was 
filled  with  pious  works,  sacrifices,  observ- 
ances, and  ceremonies,  by  which  it  was  to  be 
obtained.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  religion 
of  this  period  transmitted  to  us  by  one  who 
was  long  a  monk,  and  afterwards  a  fellow- 
labourer  of  Luther's — by  Myconius  : — 

"  The  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ  were 
looked  upon  as  an  idle  tale,  or  as  the  fictions 
of  Homer.  There  was  no  thought  of  the 
faith  by  which  we  become  partakers  of  the 
Saviour's  righteousness  and  of  the  heritage 
of  eternal  lii'e.  Christ  was  looked  upon  as  a 
severe  judge,  prepared  to  condemn  all  who 
should  not  have  recourse  to  the  intercession 
of  the  saints,  or  to  the  papal  indulgences. 
Other  intercessors  appeared  in  his  place : — 
first  the  Virgin  Mary,  like  the  Diana  of  pa- 
ganism, and  then  the  saints,  whose  numbers 
were  continually  augmented  by  the  popes. 
These  mediators  granted  their  intercession 
only  to  such  applicants  as  had  deserved  well 
of  the  orders  founded  by  them.  For  this  it 
was  necessary  to  do,  not  what  God  had  com- 
manded in  his  Word,  but  to  perform  a  num- 
ber of  works  invented  by  monks  and  priests, 
and  which  brought  money  to  the  treasury. 
These  works  were  Ave-Marias,  the  prayers 
of  Saint  Ursula  and  of  Saint  Bridget :  they 
must  chant  and  cry  night  and  day.  There 
were  as  many  resorts  for  pilgrims  as  there 
were  mountains,  forests,  and  valleys.  But 
these  penances  might  be  compounded  for 
with  money.  The  people,  therefore,  brought 
to  the  convents  and  to  the  priests  money  and 
every  thing  that  had  any  value — fowls, 
ducks,  geese,  eggs,  wax,  straw,  butter,  and 
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cheese.     Then    the   hymns    resounded,    the 
bells  rang,  incense  filled  the  sanctuary,  r-ucri- 
1'nvs  were  offered  up,  the  larders  overflowed, 
the  glasses  went  round,  nnd  masses  tcnni- 
nate  I  and  concealed  these  pious  orgies.    Tin' 
bishops  no  longer  preached,  but  they  < 
crated  priests,  bells,  monks,  churches,  chapds, 
images,  books,  and  cemeteries  ;  and  all 
brought  in  a  large  revenue.     Bones,  nr:ns, 
and  feet  were  preserved  in  gold  an  i 
boxes  ;  they  were  given  out  during  ma 
the  faithful  to  kiss,  and  this  too  was  a  source 
of  great  profit. 

"  All  these  people  maintained  that  the 
pope,  '  sitting  as  God  in  the  temple  of  God,'* 
could  not  err,  and  they  would  not  suffer  any 
contradiction."2 

In  the  church  of  All  Saints  at  "VVittemberg 
was  shown  a  fragment  of  Noah's  ark,  some 
soot  from  the  furnace  of  the  Three  Children, 
a  piece  of  wood  from  tlie  cradle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  some  hair  from  the  beard  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, and  nineteen  thousand  other  relics  of 
greater  or  less  value.  At  Schaff  hauseii  was 
exhibited  the  breath  of  St.  Joseph  that 
Nicodemus  had  received  in  his  glove.  In 
Wurtemberg  you  might  meet  a  seller  of 
indulgences,  vending  his  merchandise,  his 
head  adorned  with  a  large  feather  plucked 
from  the  wing  of  St.  Michael.3  But  it  was 
not  necessary  to  travel  far  in  search  of  these 
precious  treasures.  Men  who  farmed  the 
relics  traversed  the  whole  country,  hawking 
them  about  the  rural  districts  (as  has  since 
been  the  case  with  the  Holy  Scriptures),  and 
carrying  them  to  the  houses  of  the  faithful, 
to  spare  them  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
pilgrimage.  They  were  exhibited  with  pomp 
in  the  churches.  These  wandering  hawkers 
paid  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  owners  of  the 
relics, — a  per-centage  on  their  profits.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  had  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  a  market  of  abominations  had  been 
opened  upon  earth. 

Thus  a  spirit  of  profanity  had  invaded  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  holiest  recollections  of  the 
Church,  the  seasons  which  more  particularly 
summoned  the  faithful  to  holy  meditation 
and  love,  were  disgraced  by  buffoonery  and 
heathenish  profanation.  The  "  Revels  of 
Easter"  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
records  of  the  Church.  As  the  festival  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated with  joy,  the  preachers  studied  in 
their  sermons  every  thing  that  might  raise 
a  laugh  among  their  hearers.  One  imitated 
the  note  of  the  cuckoo ;  another  hissed  like 
a  goose.  One  dragged  to  the  altar  a  layman 
robed  in  a  monk's  frock;  a  second  related 
the  most  indecent  stories ;  and  a  third  re- 
counted the  tricks  of  St.  Peter,  and  among 
others,  how  in  a  tavern  he  had  cheated  his 
host  by  not  paying  his  reckoning.4  The 

1  2  Thess.ilonlans,  ii.  4. 

2  Myconius,  History  of  the  Reformation  j  and  Seckendorf, 
Hlstorv  of  Lutherutlun. 

3  Miiller's  Reliquien,  vol.  III.  p.  VI. 
CEcolampad.,  De  Risu  Paschali. 
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lower  clergy  tiink  ad>  of  this  <>pp  ir- 

tunity    t»    ridicule    their    sup'  -ri"rs.       The 
churches  were  converted  into  n  mere 
for   mi  -mit,  -liniks,   anil   the  pi\  >  but' 

foot 

[f  ligion,  wh-it  must 

h'-eii  the  j-t  iti-  of  in. >r 

1  'ndoiihv  !!\-  tin-  corruption  was ;  a<  lh;it 

anil          '.      .Insure    requires    tli:it   this 

'  \   11, it    I.  ,n.      'I'll--  Keform  -ilion 

'••(I  numerous  rxamjil  iety,  right- 

th  "I'  iniiiil.     Tin',  spon- 

iction  of  God's  po  ;ver  was  (he  cause  ; 

•>'.V  I'  111  wo  (Irliv  that   hi1   hnl   lirt'.iivll.'llKl 

!   ihe  seeds  of  this  new  Hie  in  the 

i   «f  the   Cli;i  -eh '!      If  iii   our  il;iys  we 

.1  bring  together  all  tin:  immoralities, 

'h,-    ti:i'pi'i'.<!'-s    committed    in    a    single 

tr    -  -  -  of con ii]i:inii  would  doiiht- 

ghoclc  us  -  till.     v.  ~s.  the  evil  at 

this  j H Tii  >  1  u  .        i  character  and  universality 

it   his   not   borne  sub>'M|nenMy.     And, 

re  all,  the  i;i\>ti  rv  of  iniquity  desolated 

«!"•  lm!v  pl,-;e,  B,  ns  ii  has  not  been  permitted 

t.i  do  sini-i-  th:1  da\  s  of  the  Reformation. 

?.f">;-;:litv  had  declined  with  the  deelinc  of 
Glith.  The  tidings  of  the  gift,  of  eternal  life 
is  the  power  i 'f  (lu.l  to  regenerate  m-'ii. 
Take  .'.-.'  y  the  salvation  which  God  has 
•i.  .Mid  yon  rake  :r.v;i.y  sanctification  and 
good  works.  And  this  result  follo\ved. 

The  doctrine  and  the  sale  of  indulgences 
were  powerful  incentives  to  evil  among  an 
i'.rnor.snt    people.      True,    according   to    the 
ch,  indulgences  could  benefit  those  only 
v.dio  promised  to  amend  their  lives,  and  who 
l.cpt  their  word,    lint  what,  could  be  expected 
from  a  tenet  invented  solely  with  a  view  to 
profit    that,   might   be  derived  from   it? 
venders  of  iru'n'  ,  ere  naturally 

'red.  forth,-  beMe.r  sale  of  th  sir  merchan- 
dise, to  present  their  \v  ires  to  the  people  in 
the  i:iost  ;;ttr,-'ctive  .-ir.d  seducing  aspect. 
Tli-  ]e.;-,-iicd  tliemK.'-lve-j  d'd  not  fully  under- 
stand the  doctrine.  All  that  the  multitude 
saw  in  them  was,  that  they  pe.rmitted  men 
to  sin;  and  the  merchants  were  not  over 
•  Iger  to  dissipate  an  erro;  so  favourable  to 
l!n-ir  s  lie. 

Wli-it  <!'  ,-:nd  crimes  were  commit- 

ted in  these  dvrk  a;res,  when  impunity  was 
t»  In-  pureh  ised  by  mniK'-y  !  What  had  man 
i  '  fear,  -.vhe-i  a  sm  •!!  contribution  towards 
buildiii','  a  elmre'.i  -  (CUT  '  hi;n  from  the  fear 
'  !'  p:i'ii>!imrnt  in  the  world  to  e  >me?  What 
hope  c.,iil.i  ihere  he  of  revival  when  all  com 
munication  between  (;,,d  and  man  was  cut 
oil',  ,-'ii-l  m. 111.  an  alien  from  (iml,  who  is  the 
spirit  and  the  lite,  moved  only  in  a  round  of 
jultrye--  :m:i  senBual  observances, 

in  an  atmos]i!n-.re  of  death  ! 

The  priests  were    the  tirst  who   yielded    to 
this   e  n-Piptmg   inlliience.      J'.y   desiring   to 

CXalt  themselves   they   IL -e  i . ,  ;e ':  1 1  •  M-I  ! .    They 

had   aimed  ::(  robbing   (io-l   ..f  a    ray  of   hi's 
glory,  and   placing   it    in    their  own   ho-' 
but  their  attempt  hid  proved  vain,  and  they 


Mily  hidden  there  a  leaven  of  corruption 
stolen  from  the  power  of  evil.  The  history 
of  the  age  swarms  with  scandals.  In  many 
p]  ices,  the  people  were  delighted  at  seeing 
a  priest  keep  a  mistress,  thnt  the  married 
women  might  he  safe  from  his  seductions.1 
What  humiliating  scenes  did  the  house  of  a 
p.->-tor  in  those  days  present !  The  wretched 
man  supported  the.  woman  and  the  child ren 
she  had  borne  him  with  the  tithe's  and  oiler- 
ings.2  His  conscience  was  troubled:  he 
blushed  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  before 
his  domestics,  and  before  God.  The  mother, 
fearing  to  come  to  want  if  the  priest  should 
die,  made  provision  against  it  beforehand, 
and  robbed  her  own  house.  Her  honour  was 
lost.  Her  children  were  ever  a  living  accu- 
sation against  her.  Despised  by  all,  they 
plunged  into  quarrels  and  debauchery.  Such 

was  the  family  of  the  priest ! These  were 

frightful  scenes,  by  which  the  people  knew 
how  to  profit.3 

The  rural  districts  were  the  scene  of  nu- 
merous disorders.  The  abodes  of  the  clergy 
were  often  dens  of  corruption.  Corneille 
Adrian  at  Bruges,4  the  abbot  Trinkler  at  Cap- 
pel,5  imitated  the  manners  of  the  East,  and 
had  their  harems.  Priests,  consorting  with 
dissolute  characters,  frequented  the  taverns, 
played  at  dice,  and  crowned  their  orgies  with 
qn  irrels  and  blasphemy.' 

The  council  of  Schaffhausen  forbade  the 
priests  to  dance  in  public,  except  at  mar- 
riages, and  to  carry  more  than  one  kind  of 
arms :  they  decreed  also  that  all  who  were 
found  in  houses  of  ill  fame  should  be  un- 
frocked.7 In  the  archbishopric  of  Mcntz, 
they  scaled  the  walls  by  night,  and  created 
all  kinds  of  disorder  and  confusion  in  the  inns 
and  taverns,  and  broke  the  doors  and  locks.6 
In  many  places  the  priest  paid  the  bishop  a 
regular  tax  for  the  woman  with  whom  he 
lived,  and  for  each  child  he  had  by  her.  A 
German  bishop  said  publicly  one  day,  at  a 
great  entertainment,  that  in  one  year  eleven 
thoiisiml  priests  had  presented  themselves 
before  him  for  that  purpose.  It  is  Erasmus 
who  relates  this.9 

If  we  go  higher  in  the  Ircrarchical  order, 
we  find  the  corruption  not  less  great.  The 
dignitaries  of  the  <  'liurch  preferred  the  tu- 
mult of  camps  to  the  hymns  of  the  altar.  To 
be  able,  lance  in  hand,  to  reduce  his  neigh- 
bours to  obedience,  was  one  of  the  chief  quali- 
fications of  a  bishop.  1'aldwin,  archbishop 
of  Trcves,  was  continually  at,  war  with  his 
neighbours  and  his  vassals  :  he  demolished 
their  e  :stles.  built  strongholds,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  extension  of  his  territory. 


Klcnl.  Tie  ClemanffK  dc  rrasulib.  Simonlncis. 
Phe  words  of  Seb.  ss.ir.,  i.:istur  of  hichstall  in  1524. 


..  »     •   »M     .  •(   .1,    .-i  k  i  i  j  ,,    pa 

;         n  Reytrege.  ii  'j-ji. 
1  Metern.  NY.I  ri.  Mist.  \iii. 
Hottlnger,  Hist.  KoHra.  ix. 
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Mandate  of  U\\K<>,  Miliup  of  Constance,  3d  March  1517. 
'  MuHcrV  i:,-li,|.,  iii.  251. 
Bteublng,  <;,-s,-l,.  dor  NIKS.  Ornn.  Lande. 

aiinuad  sc  dclala  undeclm  ralllia  saccrdotum  p»- 
lam  conc-.ibinanoriini.    Krasmi  Opp  U  401 
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A  certain  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  when  admin- 
istering justice,  wore  a,  coat  of  mail  under 
his  robes,  and  hehl  a  large  sword  in  his  hand. 
He  used  to  say  he  was  not  afraid  of  five  bar- 
barians, provided  they  did  but  attack  him  in 
fair  fight.  '  Everywhere  the  bishops  were 
continually  at  war  with  their  towns.  The 
citizens  demanded  liberty,  the  bishops  re- 
quired implicit  obedience.  If  the  latter 
gained  the  victory,  they  punished  the  re- 
voltcrs  by  sacrificing  numerous  victims  to 
their  vengeance ;  but  the  flame  of  insurrec- 
tion burst  out  again,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  thought  to  be  extinguished. 

And  what  a  spectacle  was  presented  by 
the  pontifical  throne  in  the  times  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Reformation  !  Rome,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  had  seldom  witnessed 
so  much  infamy. 

Rodrigo  Borgia,  after  having  lived  with  a 
Roman  lady,  had  continued  the  same  illicit 
connexion  with  one  of  her  daughters,  named 
Rosa  Vanoaza,  by  whom  lie  had  five  chil- 
dren. He  was  a  cardinal  and  archbishop, 
living  at  Rome  with  Vanozza  and  other 
women,  visiting  the  churches  and  the  hos- 
pitals, when  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII. 
created  a  vacancy  in  the  pontifical  chair. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  by  bribing  each 
cardinal  at  a,  stipulated  price.  Four  mules 
laden  with  silver  publicly  entered  the  palace 
of  Sforza,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
cardinals.  Borgia  became  pope  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  rejoiced  in  thus 
attaining  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity. 

On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  his  son 
Caesar,  a  youth  of  ferocious  and  dissolute 
manners,  was  created  archbishop  of  Valencia 
and  bishop  of  Fa.mpeluna.  "  He  next  cele- 
brated in  the  Vatican  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Lucretia,  hy  festivities  at  which 
his  mistress,  Julia  Bella,  was  present,  and 
which  were  enlivened  by  licentious  plays 
and  songs.  "  All  the  clergy,"  says  an  his- 
torian,2 "kept  mistresses,  and  all  the  con- 
vents of  the  capital  were  houses  of  ill  fame." 
Ccesar  Borgia  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Guelfs  ;  and  when  by  their  assistance  he  had 
destroyed  the  Ghibellines,  he  turned  upon 
the  Guelfs  and  crushed  them  in  their  turn. 
But  he  desired  to  share  alone  in  all  these 
spoils.  In  1497,  Alexander  gave  the  duchy 
of  Benevento  to  his  eldest  son.  The  duke 
suddenly  disappeared.  A  faggot-dealer,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  one  George  Schiavoni, 
had  seen  a  dead  body  thrown  into  the  stream 
during  the  night ;  but  he  said  nothing  of  it, 
as  being  a  common  occurrence.  The  body 
of  the  duke  was  found.  His  brother  Cresr.r 
had  been  the  instigator  of  his  death.'  This 
was  not  enough.  His  brother-in-law  stood 
in  his  way  :  one  day  Caesar  caused  him  to 
be  stabbed  on  the  very  stairs  of  the  pontifical 


1  Schmidt,  Qesch.  der  Deutschen,  vol.  v. 

2  Infcssura. 

3  Amazz&i!  fratello  ducha  di  Gandla  e  lo  fa  butar  nel 
Teverc.    MS.  of  Capcllo,  ambassador  at  Borne  In  1600,  ex- 
tracted by  Rankc. 
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palace.  He  was  carried  bleeding  to  his  own 
apartments.  His  wife  and  sister  did  not 
leave  him ;  and  fearful  that  Caesar  would 
employ  poison,  they  prepared  his  meals  with 
their  own  hands.  Alexander  sot  a  guard  on 
the  doors  ;  but  Csesar  ridirul  <l  these  precau- 
tions, and  remarked,  as  the  pope  was  about 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law,  "  What  is 
not  done  at  dinner,  will  be  done  at  su;  ; 
Accordingly,  one  day  he  gained  admittance 
to  the  chamber  of  the  convalescent,  turned 
out  the  wife  and  sister,  and  calling  in  his 
executioner  Mi;  hilotto,  the  only  man  in 
whom  he  placed  any  confidence,  ordered  his 
brother-in-law  to  be  strangled  before  his 
eyes.1  Alexander  had  a  favourite,  Perotto, 
whose  influence  also  offended  the  young 
duke.  He  rushed  upon  him  :  Perotto  took 
refuge  under  the  pontifical  mantle,  and 
clasped  the  pope  in  his  arms.  Csesar  stabbed 
him,  and  the  blood  of  his  victim  spirted  in 
the  face  of  the  pontiff.2  "  The  pope,"  adds 
a  contemporary  and  eye-witness  of  these 
scenes,  "  loves  the  duke  his  son,  and  lives  in 
great  fear  of  him.'' 

Csesar  was  the,  handsomest  and  strongest 
man  of  his  age.  Six  wild  bulls  fell  easily 
beneath  his  blows  in  single  combat.  Every 
morning  some  new  victim  was  found,  who 
had  been  assassinated  during  the  night  in 
the  Roman  streets.  Poison  carried  off  those 
whom  the  dagger  could  not  reach.  No  one 
dared  move  or  breathe  in  Rome,  for  fear  that 
his  turn  should  come  next.'  Caesar  Borgia 
was  the  hero  of  crime.  That  spot  of  earth 
in  which  iniquity  had  attained  such  a  height 
was  the  throne  of  the  pontiffs.  When  man 
gives  himself  up  to  the  powers  of  evil,  the 
higher  he  claims  to  be  exalted  before  God, 
the  lower  he  sinks  into  the  tibyss  of  hell. 
The  dissolute  entertainments  given  by  the 
pope,  his  sow  Caesar,  and  his  daughter  Lu- 
'cretia,  in  the  pontifical  p-ibee,  cannot  be 
described  or  even  thought  of  without  shud- 
dering. The  impure  groves  of  antiquity  saw 
nothing  like  them.  Historians  have  accused 
Alexander  and  Lucretia  of  incest ;  but  this 
charge  does  not  appear  sufficiently  estab- 
lished. The  pope  had  prepared  poison  in  a 
box  of  sweetmeats  that  was  to  be  served  up 
after  a  sumptuous  repast:  the  cardinal  i\-r 
whom  it  was  intended  1  ring  forewarned, 
gained  over  the  attendant,  and  the  poisoned 
box  was  set  before  Alexander.3  He  ate  of 
it  and  died.  "  The  whole  city  ran  top-ther, 
and  could  not  satiate  their  eyes  with  gazing 
on  this  dead  viper."4 

Such  was  the  man  who  filled  the  papal 
chair  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in 
which  the  Reformation  burst  forth. 

Thus  had  the  clergy  brought  not  only 
themselves  but  religion  into  disrepute.  Weil 
might  a  powerful  voice  exclaim :  "  The 

1  Intro  in  camera fc  usslr  la  moslic  c  sorella 

e<itrancol6  dim  zovcne.     MS.  of  (';>ivl!o,  lianke. 

2  Alien  il  sum-in-  li  sfllto  in  la  far.a  do!  papa.    Ibid. 

3  1;  messe  la  scutola  vcncnata  avr.!itt-  il  i  :M'  >.    Sanato. 
«  Gordon,  Tomasi,  Infessuni,  Ouicciardini,  d-e. 
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ecclesiastical  order    is  opposed  t"  (!'"!  and  tn 

liis  glory.  'I'll''  ]«.  .'j'le  know  it  well;  and 
this  Is  Imf  ti»)  plainlv  shewn  liy  tin;  many 
sonu'-.  proverb*,  and  jokes  against  the  priests. 

that  arc  current  among  tin-  commonalty,  and 
all  those  caricature-;  "I'  monks  and  priests  on 
iv.Tv  wall,  ;'.nd  even  on  tli"  playing  cards. 
l>.  TV  urn-  feels  a  loathing  on  seeing  or 
hewing  a  priest  in  tin-  distance."  It  is 
Ltlthrr  v,  In.  -peaks  thus.  l 

Tli"  evil  h.ul  spread  through   :ill   ranks  : 
••  a  s'r  MIL;  delusion  "   had  been  sent  among 

Jllrli  ;-    t!,e  Corruption  i  l'  111 'in  l  i":'S  cOlTCSpOn- 

ded  with  the  coivupiion  of  faith.  A  mystery 
of  ini'.mitv  oppre  ,-.-d  the  enslaved  Church  of 
Christ. 

Another  consequence  necessarily  flowed 
from  the  ncgleet  into  which  the  fundamental 
doctrine  oft:;e  GO.-.MC!  h-'d  fallen.  Ignorance 
of  the  understanding  accompanied  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  heart.  Tlie  priests  having 
n  into  their  hands  the  distribution  of  a 
salvation  th.t  K 'longs  only  to  God,  had 

!-  'cured  a   -  lilli •.'••.'lit  title  to  the  rcsppct  of  the 

people.  What  need  had  they  to  study  sacred 
learning?  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
explaining  tho  'Scriptures,  but  of  granting 
letters  of  indulgence;  and  for  this  ministry 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  acquired  much 
learning. 

In  country  places,  they  cliose  for  preachers, 
says  Wimphcling.  "miserable  wretches  whom 
had  previously  raised   from   beggary, 
and  who  had  been  cooks,  musicians,  hunts- 
men, stable-boys,  and  even  worse."3 

The  superior  clergy  themselves  were  often 
sunk  in  great  ignorance.  A  bishop  of  Dun- 
feld  congratulated  himself  on  baving  never 
lenrnt  either  Greek  or  Hebrew.  The  monks 
rted  that  all  heresies  arose  from  those 
two  languages,  and  particularly  from  the 
Givek.  "  The  New  Testament"  said  one  of 
them,  "  is  a  book  full  of  serpents  mid  thorns. 
Greek,"  continued  he,  "is  a  new  and  recently 
invented  language,  and  we  must  be  upon  our 
guard  against  it.  As  for  Hebrew,  my  dear 
brethren,  it  is  certain  that  all  who  learn  it, 
immediately  become  Jews."  Hercsbach,  a 
friend  of  Erasmus,  and  a  respectable  author, 
p'p  >r;s  these  expressions.  Thomas  Linacer, 
a  learned  and  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  had 
in  \  er  read  tin-  New  Testament.  In  bis  latter 
d  iv:-  in  l.VJl),  he  called  for  a  copy,  but 
quickly  threw  it  away  from  him  with  an 
oath.  In  e mse  on  opening  it  his  eyes  had 
glanced  upon  these  words  :  "  But  1  say  unto 
.  Swear  not  at  all."  Now  he  was  a  great 
swearer.  '•  Either  this  is  not  the  Gospel," 
said  he.  ••  or  else  we  arc  not  Christians."* 
Even  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris  scru- 
pled not  t'>  declare  to  the  parliament:  "  Re- 


1  Daman  an  alii-  W:inilo,  »uf  allerlcyZeddel.znleUt  »uch 
ayf  den  Kart«i>3i>lelen,  1'faflen,  und  Munche  malete.  Lutu. 
).!.].  il.  671. 

"-  2  Thcs.v  II.  II. 

3  /Lnolocl*  pro  Ucp.  ThrUt. 

«  MUllcr'8  llcliq.  111.  2W. 


ligion  is  ruined,  if  you  permit  the  study  of 
k  and  Hebrew." 

If  any  learning  was  found  here  and  there 
among  the  clergy,  it  was  not  in  sacred  lite- 
rature. The  Cicen  nians  of  Italy  affected  a 
great  contempt  for  the  Bible  on  account  of 
its  style.  Pretended  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  translated  the  writings  of  holy  men, 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  style  of 
Virgil  and  of  Horace,  to  accommodate  tlicir 
language  to  the  cars  of  good  society.  Car- 
dinal Kcmbo,  instead  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  used 
to  write  the  breath  of  the  heavenly  zepln/r ;  for 
the  expression  to  forgive  sins — to  bend  the 
manes  and  thf.  sovereign  gods  ;  and  for  Christ, 
the  Fon  of  God — ^linerva  sprung  from  the  head 
of  Jupiter.  Finding  one  day  the  worthy  Sa- 
dolet  engaged  in  translating  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  he  said  to  him:  "  Leave  these 
childish  matters :  such  fooleries  do  not  be- 
come a  sensible  man."  - 

These  were  some  of  the  consequences  of 
the  system  that  then  oppressed  Christendom. 
This  picture  undoubtedly  demonstrates  the 
corruption  of  the  Church,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  reformation.  Such  was  our  design  in 
writing  this  sketch.  The  vital  doctrines  i  1 
Christianity  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  with  them  the  life  and  light  that  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  the  religion  of  God.  The 
material  strength  of  the  Church  was  gone. 
It  lay  an  exhausted,  enfeebled,  and  almost 
lifeless  body,  extended  over  that  part  of  the 
world  which  the  Roman  empire  had  occu- 
pied. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Imperishable  Nature  of  Christianity— Two  Laws  of  God- 
Apparent  Strength  of  Rome — Secret  Opposition— Decline 
—Threefold  Opposition— Kings  and  People— Transforma- 
tion of  the  Church— The  1'opc  judged  in  Italy— Discoveries 
of  Kings  and  their  Subjects— Frederick  the  Wise— Mode- 
ration and  Expectation. 

TIIK  evils  which  thus  afflicted  Christendom  : 
superstition,  unbelief,  ignorance,  vain  specu- 
lations, and  corruption  of  morals — the  natu- 
ral fruits  of  the  heart  of  man — were  not  new 
upon  the  earth.  Often  had  they  appeared  in 
the  history  of  nations.  They  had  invaded, 
especially  in  the  East,  the  different  religious 
systems  that  had  seen  their  day  of  glory. 
Those  enervated  systems  had  sunk  under 
these  evils,  had  fallen  under  their  attack, 
and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  risen  again. 

Was  Christianity  now  to  undergo  the 
same  fate  ?  Would  it  he  lost  like  these  old 
national  religions  ?  Would  the  blow  that 
had  caused  their  death  be  sufficient  to  de- 
prive it  of  life?  Could  nothing  save  it? 
Will  these  hostile  powers  that  overwhelm  it, 
and  which  have  already  overthrown  so  many 
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various  systems  of  worship,  be  able  to  scat 
themselves  without  resistance  ou  the  ruins 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Jesus  Christ? 

No  !  There  is  in  Christianity  what  none  of 
these  national  systems  possessed.  It  docs 
not,  like  them,  present  certain  general  ideas 
mingled  with  tradition  and  falJe,  destined  to 
fall  sooner  or  later  under  the  assault  of  reason : 
it  contains  a  pure  and  undcfilcd  truth,  found- 
ed on  facts  capable  of  bearing  the  examina- 
tion of  every  upright  and  enlightened  mind. 
Christianity  does  not  propose  merely  to  ex- 
cite in  man  certain  vague  religious  feelings, 
whose  charm  once  lost  can  never  be  reco- 
vered :  its  object  is  to  satisfy,  and  it  does 
really  satisfy,  all  the  religious  wants  of  hu- 
man nature,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
development  which  it  has  attained.  It  is 
not  the  work  of  man,  whose  labours  pass 
away  and  are  forgotten  ;  it  is  the  work  of 
God,  who  upholds  what  lie  has  created ;  and 
it  has  the  promise  of  its  Divine  Head  as  the 
pledge  of  its  duration. 

It  is  impossible  for  human  nature  ever  to 
rise  superior  to  Christianity.  And  if  for  a 
time  man  thought  he  could  do  without  it,  it 
soon  appeared  to  him  with  fresh  youth  and 
a  new  life,  as  the  only  remedy  for  souls. 
The  degenerate  nations  then  returned  with 
new  ardour  towards  those  ancient,  simple, 
and  powerful  truths,  which  in  the  hour  of 
their  infatuation  they  had  despised. 

In  fact,  Christianity  manifested  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  same  regenerative  power 
that  it  had  exercised  at  first.  After  fifteen 
centuries  the  same  truths  produced  the  same 
effects.  In  the  day  of  the  Reformation, 
as  in  the  time  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Gospel 
overthrew  mighty  obstacles  with  irresistible 
force.  Its  sovereign  power  displayed  its 
efficacy  from  north  to  south  among  nations 
the  most  dissimilar  in  manners,  character, 
and  intellectual  development.  Then,  as  in 
the  times  of  Stephen  and  James,  it  kindled 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  and  devotedness  in 
the  lifeless  nations,  and  elevated  them  to  the 
height  of  martyrdom. 

How  was  this  revival  of  the  Church  accom- 
plished ? 

We  observe  here  two  laws  by  which  God 
governs  the  Church  in  all  times. 

First  he  prepares  slowly  and  from  afar 
that  which  he  designs  to  accomplish.  He 
has  ages  in  which  to  work. 

Then,  when  the  time  is  come,  he  effects 
the  greatest  results  by  the  smallest  means. 
It  is  thus  he  acts  in  nature  and  in  history. 
When  he  wishes  to  produce  a  majestic  tree, 
he  deposits  a  small  seed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth ,  when,  he  wishes  to  renovate  his 
Church,  he  employs  the  meanest  instruments 
to  accomplish  what  emperors  and  learned  and 
distinguished  men  in  tiie  Church  could  not 
effect.  We  shall  soon  go  in  search  of,  and 
we  shall  discover,  that  small  seed  which  a 
Divine  hand  placed  in  the  earth  in  the  days 
of  the  Reformation.  But  we  must  here  dis- 
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languish  and  recognise  the  different  means 
by  which  God  prepared  the  way  for  this 
great  revolution. 

At  the  period  when  the  Reformation  was 
about  to  burst  forth,  Rome  appeared  in  pi-in- 
and  security.  One  might  have  said 
nothing  could  ever  disturb  hcrin  hertriumjih  : 
great  victories  had  been  achieved  by  her. 
The  general  councils — tnoso  upper  and  low.  r 
chambers  of  Catholicism — had  been  subdued. 
The  Waldenses  and  the  Hussites  h-id  !.•••  n 
crushed.  No  university,  except  perhaps  that 
of  Paris,  which  sometimes  raised  its  voice  ;'.t 
the  signal  of  its  kings,  doubted  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  oracles  of  Home.  Every  one 
seemed  to  have  taken  his  own  share  of  its 
power.  The  higher  orders  of  the  cli  rgy 
preferred  giving  to  a  distant  chief  the  tithe 
of  their  revenues,  and  tranquilly  to  consume 
the  remainder,  to  risking  all  for  an  indepen- 
dence that  would  cost  them  dear  and  would 
bring  them  little  profit.  The  inferior  clergy, 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  brilliant  stations, 
which  their  ambition  painted  and  discovered 
in  the  distance,  willingly,  purchased  by  a 
little  slavery  the  flattering  hopes  they  che- 
rished. Besides,  they  were  every  where  so 
oppressed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy,  that 
they  could  scarcely  stir  under  their  powerful 
hands,  and  much  less  raise  themselves  and 
make  head  against  them.  The  people  bent 
the  knee  before  the  Roman  altar ;  and  even 
kings  themselves,  who  began  in  secret  to 
despise  the  bishop  of  Rome,  would  not  have 
dared  lay  hands  upon  his  power  for  fear  of 
the  imputation  of  sacrilege. 

But  if  external  opposition  appeared  to  have 
subsided,  or  even  to  have  entirely  ceased, 
when  the  Reformation  broke  out,  its  internal 
strength  had  increased.  If  we  take  a  nearer 
view  of  the  edifice,  we  discover  more  than 
one  symptom  that  foreboded  its  destruction. 
The  cessation  of  the  general  councils  had 
scattered  their  principles  throughout  the 
Church,  and  carried  disunion  into  the  camp 
of  their  opponents.  The  defenders  of  the 
hierarchy  were  divided  into  two  parties : 
those  who  maintained  the  system  of  absolute 
papal  dominion,  according  to  the  maxims  of 
Hildebrand  ;  and  those  who  desired  a  con- 
stitutional papal  government,  offering  secu- 
rities and  liberty  to  the  several  Churches. 

And  more  than  this,  in  both  parties  faith 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  bishop  had 
been  rudclv  shaken.  If  no  voice  was  raised 
to  attack  it,  it  was  because  every  one  felt 
anxious  rather  to  preserve  the  little  faith  he 
still  possessed.  They  dreaded  the  slightest 
shock,  lest  it  should  overthrow  the  whole 
edifice.  Christendom  held  its  breath  ;  but  it 
was  to  prevent  a  calamity  in  which  it  feared 
to  perish.  From  the  moment  that  man 
trembles  to  abandon  a  long-worshipped  per- 
suasion, he  possesses  it  no  morp.  And  he 
will  not  much  longer  keep  up  the  appearance 
that  lie  wishes  to  maintain. 

The  Reformation  had  been  gradually  pra- 
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p:iiv<l  liy  God's  providence  in  thro-  different 

spheres  —  ih"  j.  illiical,  the  i-eclcsi-.stic-il,  and 

tli-'    literary.      IV  -;d    their    suhj.cts. 

Chri-iia::^  and  >':  >  Lm    .  the  learned  ami  the 

.  r.uitri!  about  tliis  revolu- 

c. •ntiivy.     Let  us  piss 

in  i-.  ification,  linishing 

with  th  it  «>f  literature,  which  was  perhaps 
th.1  nio.-t  powerful  in  th.1  times  immediately 

r  .1. 

A  i  .  Rom     li:i  1  !••-(  much  of  her 

;it  en-ilif    i,i  tli.-  eyes  of  nations  jin.l   of 

kin;.:;.     <  >i   this  tin:  Church  itself  was  the 

rrors  and  superstitions 

which  VV-  had  introduced  into  Christianity 

not,  properly  speaking,  what  had  in- 

(lie;.-d    the    ni.r::'i    wound.     The    Christian 

w.irMiii-  '  sen  raised  above  the  clergy 

ill  i,::      ,  1  ;:ii(l   n  ligious  development,  tO 

h  ive  been  ;iHe  to  judge  of  it  in  this  point  of 
view.  I'ut  there  v.vs  an  order  of  things 
v.-ithin  tin-  comprehension  of  the  laity,  and 
liy  this  ih-  Church  was  judged.  It  had  be- 

•    altogether  earthly.     That    sacerdotal 
dominion  which  lorded  over  tho  nations,  and 
which  could  not  exist  except  by  the  delusion 
-.  and  liy  the  halo  that  encircled 
it.  h  itten  its  iiature,  left  heaven  and 

its  spheres  of  light  and  glory  to  mingle  in  the 
vulgar  invrests  of  citizens  and  princes.  The 
priests,  horn  to  !>•  the  representatives  of  the 
Spirit,  h.-vl  bartered  it  away  for  the  flesh. 
They  had  abandoned  the  treasures  of  science 
.-:nd  the  spiritunl  power  of  the  Word,  for  the 
hru'c  force  and  false  glory  of  the  age. 

This  happened  naturally  enough.  It  was 
in  truth  the  spiritual  order  which  the  Church 
had  at  first  undertaken  to  •  defend.  But  to 
pr.'tect  it  against  the  resistance  and  attacks 
the  people,  she  had  recourse  to  earthly 
means,  to  vulgar  arms,  which  a  false  policy 
1.  d  induced  her  to  take  up.  When  once  the 
Church  had  begun  to  handle  such  weapons, 
her  spirituality  was  at  an  end.  -Her  arm 

i  aoi  lici in  temporal  and  her  heart  not 

become   temporal  also.     Erelong  was   seen 

o-utly  the  reverse  of  what  had  been  at 
first.  Af..-r  resolving  to  employ  earth  to  de- 
fend heavi  ,1,  she  male  use  of  heaven  to 
c'.cf-n  1  the  earth.  Theocratic  forms  became 
in  her  hands  the  means  of  accomplishing 
liy  enterprises.  The  offerings  which 
the  p  iple  I  li  i  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  of  Christendom  were  employed  in 
maint  lining  the  splendour  of  bis  court  and 
in  payin  .  oies.  Ilis  spiritual  power 

serve-. 1  as  steps  li\-  which  to  plice  the  kings 
and  n  itious  of  the  earth  under  his  feet.  The 
charm  cease  1.  and  the  p  >\vcr  of  the  Church 
was  lost.  BO  BOOD  •nen  of  those  days 

t-oiilil  s-iy,  She  is  become  as  one  of  us. 

Th.  .•.-.- iv  the  first    to   -erutini/.e  the 

title-  ot'  this  ima 'liinry  power.1      This  very 

•:iin.-itioii  might  perhaps  have  been  sufti- 
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i  i  nt  for  the  overthrow  of  Rome.  But  for- 
tunately for  her  the  education  of  the  princes 
was  every  where  in  the  bands  of  her  adepts, 
who  inspired  their  august  pupils  with  senti- 
ments or  veneration  towards  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. The  rulers  of  the  people  grew  up  in 
tho  sanctuary  of  the  Church.  Princes  of 
ordinary  capacity  never  entirely  got  beyond 
it:  many  longed  o'nly  to  return  to  it  at  the 
li,>ur  of  death.  They  preferred  dying  in  a 
friar's  cowl  to  dying  beneath  a  crown. 

Italy — that  European  apple  of  discord — 
contributed  pcrhap;  more  than  anything 
else  to  open  the  eves  of  kings.  They  had  to 
contract  alliances  with  the  pope,  which  had 
reference  to  the  temporal  prince  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  not  to  the  bishop  of 
bishops.  Kings  were  astonished  at  seeing 
the  popes  ready  to  sacrifice  the  rights  belong- 
ing to  the  pontiff,  in  order  that  they  might 
preserve  some  advantage  to  the  prince. 
They  perceived  that  these  pretended  organs 
of  the  truth  hid  recourse  to  all  the  paltry 
wiles  of  policy, — to  deceit,  dissimulation,  and 
perjury.!  Then  fell  off  the  bandage  which 
education  had  bound  over  the  eyes  of  prin  •  - . 
Then  the  artful  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  played 
stratagem  against  stratagem.  Then  the  im- 
petuous Louis  XII.  had  a  medal  struck,  with 
the  inscription,  l\nhnn  Babyhnis  JVomen.* 
And  the  good  Maximilian  of  Austria,  grieved 
at  hearing  of  the  treachery  of  Leo  X.,  said 
openly :  "  This  pope  also,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  scoundrel.  Now  may  I  say,  that  never  in 
my  life  has  any  pope  kept  his  faith  or  his 
word  with  me. ...I  hope,  God  willing,  this 
will  be  the  last  of  them.''3 

Kings  and  people  then  began  to  feel  im- 
patient under  the  heavy  burden  the  popes 
had  laid  upon  them.  They  demanded  that 
Rome  should  relieve  them  from  tithes,  tri- 
butes, and  annates,  which  exhausted  their 
resources.  Already  had  France  opposed 
Rome  with  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  empire  claimed  the  like  immu- 
nity. The  emperor  was  present  in  person  at 
the  council  of  Pisa  in  1511,  and  even  for  a 
time  entertained  the  idea  of  securing  the 
Papacy  to  himself.  I'ut  of  a'.l  these  leaders, 
none  was  so  useful  to  the  Reformation  as  he 
in  whose  states  it  was  destined  to  com- 
mence. 

Frederick  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Wise, 
was  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Electors.  Coming  to  the  government  of  the 
hereditary  states  of  his  family  in  1487,  he 
had  received  the  electoral  dignity  from  the 
emperor;  and  in  1493, 'having  gone  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  there  made 
:>  knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  in- 
fluence he  exercised,  his  wealth  ftnd  liberality, 
raised  him  above  his  equals.  God  chose  him 
to  serve  as  a  tree  under  whose  shelter  the 
seeds  of  truth  might  put  forth  their  first 

'  Onicciardlni,  Storia  d'ltalia. 

-  I  will  destroy  the  name  of  Babylon. 

3  Scultet.  Annal.  ad  anil.  1520. 
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shoots,  -without  being  uprooted  by  the  tem- 
pests around  them. ! 

No  one  was  better  adapted  for  this  noble 
ministry.  Frederick  possessed  the  esteem 
of  all,  and  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
emperor.  He  even  supplied  his  place  when 
Maximilian  was  absent  from  Germany.  His 
•wisdom  did  not  consist  in  the  skilful  exercise 
of  a  crafty  policy,  but  in  an  enlightened,  far- 
seeing  prudence  ;  the  first  principle  of  which 
was  never  from  interested  motives  to  infringe 
the  laws  of  honour  and  of  religion. 

At  the  same  time,  he  felt  the  power  of 
God's  word  in  his  heart.  One  day,  when 
the  vicar-general  Staupitz  was  with  him,  the 
•  conversation  turned  on  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  delivering  empty  declamations 
from  the  pulpit.  "  All  discourses,"  said  the 
elector,  "  that  are  filled  only  with  subtleties 
and  human  traditions,  are  wonderfully  cold 
and  unimpressive  ;  since  no  subtlety  can  be 
advanced,  that  another  subtlety  cannot  over- 
throw. The  Holy  Scriptures  alone  are 
clothed  with  such  power  and  majesty,  that, 
destroying  all  our  learned  reasoning-machines, 
they  press  us  close,  and  compel  us  to  say, 
Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  Staupitz 
having  expressed  himself  entirely  of  that 
opinion,  the  elector  shook  him  cordially  by 
the, hand  and  said:  "Promise  me  that  you 
will  always  think  the  same.''1 
.  Frederick  was  precisely  the  prince  required 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  Too 
much  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
this  work  would  have  allowed  of  its  being 
crushed.  Too  much  precipitation  would 
have  made  the  storm  burst  forth  sooner, 
which  from  its  very  commencement  began 
to  gather  in  secret  against  it.  Frederick  was 
moderate  but  firm.  He  possessed  that  virtue 
which  God  requires  at  all  times  in  those  who 
love  his  ways :  he  waited  for  God.  He  put 
in  practice  the  wise  counsel  of  Gamaliel :  "  If 
this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it."3 
"  Things  arc  come  to  such  a  pass,"  said  this 
prince  to  Spongier  of  Nuremberg,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  his  day,  "  that  man 
can  do  no  more ;  God  alone  must  act.  For 
this  reason  we  place  in  his  powerful  hands 
these  mighty  works  that  are  too  difficult  for 
us."  Providence  claims  our  admiration  in 
the  choice  it  made  of  such  a  ruler  to  protect 
its  rising  work. 

1  Qul  pne  multis  pollebat  prlncipibns  aliis,  auctoritate, 
opiUis.  potentia,  liberalitate  et  magnilicentia.    Cochlceus, 
Acta  I..,  p.  2. 

2  Luth.  Epp.  3  Acts  v.  38, 39. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Popular  Fd'liiii— The  Kmpiiv-  Pnnkltntial  T'vcparations 
— linpul-r  i >(  tin'  Reformation— Peace— The  c»inni«iialty 
— National  Character— Papal  Yoke-  Stale  of  the  Empire 
— iM'i'iiMiion  at  Uoino  — Mlildlc  (.'las^s-  Switzerland— 
Courage— Libert;  Smaller  Cantons—  Italy—  obstacles  to 
the  Reform  — Spain— Obstacles-  -Portugal— Franqe— Pre- 
parations—Disappointment— The  !."»•  Cuiiiiirii-s  -  F.IIK- 
land— Scotland'— The  Nurtli—Eussia— Poland— Bohemia 
— Hungary. 

AYi:  have  seen  God's  preparations  among  the 
princes  for  the  work  he  was  about  to  accom- 
plish :  let  us  now  consider  what  they  were 
among  their  subjects.  It  would  have  been 
of  less  importance  for  the  chiefs  to  have  been 
ready,  if  the  nations  themselves  had  not 
been  so.  The  discoveries  made  by  the  kings 
bad  acted  gradually  upon  the  people.  The 
wisest  of  them  began  to  grow  accustomed 
to  the  idea  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  a 
mere  man,  and  sometimes  even  a  very  bad 
man.  The  people  in  general  began  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  not  much  holier  than  their 
own  bishops,  whose  reputation  was  very 
equivocal.  The  licentiousness  of  the  popes 
excited  the  indignation  of  Christendom,  and 
a  hatred  of  the  Roman  7iame  was  deeply 
seated  in  the  hearts  of  nations.1 

Numerous  causes  at  the  same  time  facili- 
tated the  emancipation  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  West.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  over  their 
condition  at  this  period. 

The  Empire  was  a  confederation  of  different 
states,  having  an  emperor  at  their  head,  and 
each  possessing  sovereignty  within  its  own 
territories.  The  Imperial  Diet,  composed  of 
all  the  princes  or  sovereign  states,  exercised 
the  legislative  power  for  all  the  Germanic 
'»  ily.  It  was  the  emperor's  duty- to  ratify 
the  laws,  decrees,  and  recesses  of  this  assem- 
bly, and  he  had  the  charge  of  applying  them 
and  putting  them  into  execution.  The  seven 
most  powerful  princes,  under  the  title  of 
Electors,  had  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
imperial  crown. 

The  north  of  Germany,  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  the  ancient  Saxon  race,  had  acquired 
the  greatest  portion  of  liberty.  The  emperor, 
whose  hereditary  possessions  were  conti- 
nually harassed  by  the  Turks,  was  compelled 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  these  princes 
and  their  courageous  subjects,  who  were  at 
that  time  necessary  to  him.  Several  free 
cities  in  the  north,  west,  and  south  of  the 
empire,  had  by  their  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  industry,  attained  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity,  and  consequently  of  independ- 
ence. The  powerful  house  of  Austria,  which 
wore  the  imperial  crown,  held  most  of  the 
states  of  southern  Germany  in  its  power,  and 
narrowly  watched  every  movement.  It  was 
prep-u-hig  to  extend  its  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  the  empire,  and  even  beyond  it, 
when  the  Reformation  raised  a  powerful 
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'  Odium  Roman!  nomtnls,  penihia  Infixnm  essc  rniiltinim 
gentium  iminm  opinor,  ob  ea,  quiwulpo  do  moribus  cjm 
urblsjactaiitur.  Krasm.  Kpp.  lib.  lii.  p.  &u. 
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barrier  against  its  encroachments,  and  saved 
tin:  iml  pen  I.  DCO  "I"  Kuropc. 


was  in  tin-  centre  of  the  old  u,,rld,  sol  uTiiiany 

the  centre  of  Christendom.     It  toadied, 

a    t!ie    Low  Cor.ntrics, 

Kiiu'11"^!.    France,   Switzerland,    Italy,    llun- 

:  i.    Poland,    Denmark,   and  nil 

:  j  in    tlie   very  heart   of 

;!iis  principle  of  life  was  destined 

\dop.-d.  and  its  pulsations  were  to 

through  the  arteries  of  this  great 

generous  blood  that  was  appoint-d 

t.i  \  i  v  ity  all  its  members. 

p  rticular  form  of  constitution  which 

•  mpiiv  had  received,  conformably  with 

of  Providence,  favoured  the 

;>;•,,  ;i  igation  of  new  ideas.     If  German}-  had 

irchy    strictly    so   called,    like 

ce  '  i-  l.i,;.'l  'iid,  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 

ra  might  have  sufficed  to  check  for  a 

while  the   p'-o.T.'ss  of  the  Gospel.     But  it 

was  a  confederation.     The  truth,  opposed  in 

.  might  he  received  with  favour  in 

her. 

The  internal  peace  that  Maximilian  had 

to  the  empire  was  no  less  favourable 

to  the  Reformation.     For  a  long  time,    the 

numerous    members  of  the  Germanic  body 

seemed  to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  tearing 

other  to  pieces.     Nothing  had  been  seen 

but  confusion,  discord,  and  wars  incessantly 

r  "   \ved.     Neighbours  were  against  neigh- 

bours,   town   against  town,  nobles    against 

ii'iblc.-'.      Maximilian   had  laid  a  firm  founda- 

tion of  public  order  in  the  Imperial  Chamber, 

,-titution  appointed  to  decide  all  differ- 

"\    the   various    states.       The 

n  na  ions,  after  so  many  disorders  and 

anxii-lies,  s".w  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 

•ily  ;uid  repose.     .\e\erthelessGermany, 

i  Luther  appeared,  still  presented  to  the 

f  the;  observer  that  motion  which  agi- 

t  -ites  th"  ra  storm  of  long  continu- 

.     The  calm  was  yet  uncertain.     The 

first  breeze  might  make  the  tempest  burst 

forth  anew.     Of  this  we  sh:  •!!  see  more  than 

once:  nnple.     The  Reformation,  .by  commu- 

M  new  impulse  to  the  German  race, 

fort',  troyi  I  the  old  causes  of  agitation. 

it  put  an  end  to  the  barbarous  system  that 

'lith'Tto  prevailed,  and  gave  a  new  one 

to  K'irope. 

Mo-mvhil  •    the    rrligion  of  Jesus  Christ 

h"d      •          I   on    Cennany  its    peculiar  in- 

fhi.-uce.      The  third  estate  (the  commonalty) 

h  ;d  rapidly  advanced.     In  the  different  parts 

••  empire,   jrirticularly  in  tin-,  free  eities. 

roiis    institution-          ,     .    calculated  to 

•  |p     this  of  the    people. 
There  the  arts    flourished  :   the,   burghers   de- 

Ivea  in  security  to  the  traii(|uil 
'lid  sweet  relations  of  social  life. 
Th"v  became  more  and  more  accessible  to 
information.  Thus  they  daily  acquired  greater 
respect  and  influence.  It  was  not  magis- 
trates, who  are  often  compelled  to  adapt  their 
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conduct  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
times;  or  nobles  passionately  fond  of  mili- 
tary  glory  above  all  things  ;  or  an  ambitious 
and  greedy  priesthood,  trading  with  religion 
as  its  peculiar  property,  that  were  to  found 
the  Reformation  in  Germany.  It  was  to  be 
the  work  of  the  middle  classes — of  the  people 
— of  the  whole  nation. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Germans 
ed  especially  favourable  to  a  religious 
reformation.  They  had  not  been  enervate,! 
by  a  false  civilisation.  The  precious  seeds 
that  the  fear  of  God  deposits  among  a  people 
had  not  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  An- 
cient manners  still  survived.  In  Genr.rmy 
was  found  that  uprightness,  fidelity,  and 
industry — that  perseverance  and  religious 
disposition,  which  still  flourishes  there,  and 
which  promises  greater  success  to  the  Gospel 
than  the  fickle,  scornful,  and  sensual  charac- 
ter of  other  European  nations. 

The  Germans  had  received  from  Rome 
that  great  element  of  modern  civilisation — 
the  faith  Instruction,  knowledge,  legisla- 
tion— all  except  their  courage  and  their 
amis — had  come  to  them  from  the  sacerdotal 
city.  Strong  tics  had  from  that  time  cpn- 
nected  Germany  with  the  Papacy.  The 
former  was  a  spiritual  conquest  of  the  latter, 
and  we  know  to  what  use  Rome  has  always 
applied  her  conquests.  Other  nations,  who 
had  possessed  the  faith  and  civilisation  before 
the  Roman  Pontiff  existed,  had  maintained  a 
greater  independence  with  respect  to  it.  But 
this  subjection  of  the  Germans  was  <!(  stined 
only  to  make  the  reaction  more  powerful  at 
the  moment  of  awakening.  When  the  eyes 
of  Germany  should  lie  opened,  she  would  tear 
away  the  trammels  in  which  she  had  so  long 
been  held  captive.  The  slavery  she  had  en- 
dured would  give  her  a  greater  longing  for 
deliverance  and  liberty,  and  the  hardy 
champions  of  truth  would  go  forth  from  that 
prison  of  restraint  and  discipline  in  which 
for  ages  her  people  had  been  confined. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Germany  some- 
thing very  nearly  resembling  what  in  the 
political  language  of  our  days  is  termed  '•  a 
sec-saw  system."  When  the  head  of  tin; 
empire  was  of  an  energetic  character,  his 
power  increased ;  when  on  the  contrary  he 
possessed  little  ability,  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  princes  and  electors  were 
augmented.  Never  had  the  latter  felt  more 
independent  of  their  chief  than  under  Maxi- 
milian at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  And 
their  leader  having  taken  part  against  it,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  that  very  circum- 
stance was  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel. 

In  addition  to  this,  Germany  was  weary 
of  what  Rome  contemptuously  denominate*! 
"  the  patience  of  the  Germans'."  The  latter 
had  in  truth  shown  much  patience  since  the 
time  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  From  that  period 
the  emperors  hid  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
the  tiara  had  been  placed  without  resistance 
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above  the  crown  of  the  Caesars.  But  the 
strife  had  only  changed  its  scene  of  action. 
It  had  descended  to  lower  ground.  These 
same  struggles,  of  which  popes  and  emperors 
had  set  the  world  an  example,  were  soon 
renewed  on  a  smaller  scale  in  every  city  of 
Germany  between  the  bishops  and  the  magis- 
trates. The  burghers  had  taken  up  the 
sword  which  the  chiefs  of  the  empire  had 
let  fall.  As  early  as  1329,  the  citizens  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  h.ul  resisted  with  in- 
trepidity all  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Having  been  excommunicated  for  their  iide- 
lity  to  the  Margrave  Louis,  they  had  remained 
for  twenty-eight  years  without  masses,  bap- 
tism, marriage  ceremonies,  or  funeral  rites. 
The  return  of  the  priests  and  monks  was 
greeted  with  laughter,  like  a  comedy  or  farce.' 
A  deplorable  error,  no  doubt,  but  the  priests 
themselves  were  the  cause  of  it.  At  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  these  oppositions 
between  the  magistrates  and  the  ecclesiastics 
had  increased.  Every  hour  the  privileges 
and  temporal  assumptions  of  the  clergy 
brought  these  two  bodies  into  collision. 

But  it  was  not  only  among  the  burgo- 
masters, councillors,  and  secretaries  of  the 
cities  that  Rome  and  her  clergy  found  oppo- 
nents. About  the  same  time  the  indignation 
was  at  work  among  the  populace.  It  broke 
out  in  1493,  and  later  in  1502,  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces :  the  peasants,  exasperated  at  the 
heavy  yoke  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  formed  among  them- 
selves what  has  been  called  the  "  League  of 
the  Slioes."  They  began  to  assemble  by 
night  in  Alsace,  repairing  by  unfrequented 
paths  to  isolated  hills,  where  they  swore  to 
pay  in  future.no  taxes  but  such  as  they  had 
freely  consented  to,  to  abolish  all  tolls  and 
jalar/e,1  to  limit  the  power  of  the  priests,  and 
to  plunder  the  Jews.  Then  placing  a  pea- 
sant's shoe  on  the  end  of  a  pole  by  way  of 
standard,  they  marched  against  the  town  of 
Schlettstadt,  proposing  to  call  to  their  assist- 
ance the  free  confederation  of  the  Swiss  :  but 
they  were  soon  dispersed.  This  was  only 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  general  fermen- 
tation that  agitated  the  castles,  towns,  and 
rural  districts  of  the  empire. 

Thus,  every  where,  from  high  to  low,  was 
heard  a  hollow  murmur,  forerunner  of  the 
thunderbolt  that  was  soon  to  fall.  Germany 
appeared  ripe  for  the  appointed  task  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Providence  in  its  slow 
progress  had  prepared  every  thing ;  and 
even  the  passions  which  God  condemns,  were 
directed  by  his  almighty  hand  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs. 

Let  us  take  A  glance  at  the  other  nations 
of  Europe. 

Thirteen  small  republics,  placed  with  their 
allies  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  among  moun- 
tains which  seemed  to  form  its  citadel,  com- 
posed a  simple  and  brave  nation,  ^'ho 

b '  ^e-fala'e  was  a  scignorial  duty  levied  upon  wine  sold 
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would    have   looked    in    those    sequestered 
vall-ys  for  the  men  whom  God  would  ehoe.pu 
to  be  the  liberators  of  the  Church  conjointly 
with  the  children   of  the  <  ienmms '.' 
would   have   thought   that    s:n  ill    uuki. 
cities — scarcely  raised  above  lMi-!>ari:-!n,  hid- 
den behind  inaccessible  mountains,  en  th" 
shores  of  lakes  that  had  found  no  name  in 
history — would    surpass,    as    regard-;   Chri-- 
tianity,  even  Jerusalem,  Antioch.   Epi.i 
Corinth,    and    Rome?     Nevertheless, 
was  the  will  of  Him  who  "  causeti:  it  toi 
upon  one  picc3  of  land,  and  the  piece  <.i' !  .:>  I 
whereupon  it  raineth  not,  witheruth."1 

Other  circumstances  besides  SCCM    '    ; 
tinecl  to  oppose  numerous  obstacles  to   . 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  1 
the  Helvetic  population.     If  the  <:!;>( r;:r- 
of  power  were  to  be  dreaded  in  a  n: 
the    precipitancy   of  the   people  was   t->   be 
feared  in  a  democracy. 

But  in  Switzerland,  also,  the  way  ha  i 
prepared  for  the  truth.  It  was  a  wild  but 
generous  stock,  that  had  been  sheltered  in 
her  deep  valleys,  to  be  grafted  one  dny  with 
a  fruit  of  great  value.  Providence  had  scat- 
tered among  these  new  people  principles  cf 
courage,  independence,  and  liberty,  th;  • 
to  be  developed  in  all  their  majesty,  ?o 
as  the  day  of  battle  against  Rome  should. 
arrive.  The  pope  had  conferred  upon  the 
Swiss  the  title  of  Protectors  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Church.  But  they  seem  to  liavo 
understood  this  honourable  appellation  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  the  p<> 
If  their  soldiers  guarded  the  pope  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  ancient  Capitol,  their 
citizens  carefully  protected  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Alps  their  own  religious  liberties  against 
the  assaults  of  the  pope  and  of  the  clergy. 
The  ecclesiastics  were  forbidden  to  havo 
recourse  to  any  foreign  jurisdiclion.  The 
"Letter  of  the  Priests"  (Pfaffenbrief,  1370) 
was  a  strong  protest  of  Swiss  independence 
against  the  abuses  and  power  of  tlie  clergy. 
Zurich  was  distinguished  among  all  ti:e 
states  by  its  courageous  resistance  to  the 
claims  of  Rome.  Geneva,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  Switzerland,  w;>s  e'inl'-nding 
with  its  bjshop.  These  two  cities  distin- 
guished themselves  above  all  the  others  in 
the  great  struggle  that  we  have  undertaken 
to  describe. 

But  if  the  Helvetian  towns,  accessible  to 
every  amelioration,  were  to  be  drawn  into 
the  reform  movement,  it  was.  not  to  be  the 
case  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains. 
Knowledge  had  not  yet  reached  them.  '! 
cantons,  the  founders  of  Swiss  liberty,  proud 
of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence,  were  not  easily 
disposed  to  imitate  their  younger  brothers  of 
the  plain.  AYhy  should  they  change  that 
faith  under  which  they  had  expelled  the 
Austrian,  and  which  had  consecrated  by 

l  Amos  IT.  7.  » 
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altars  all  tin1  sen,. -s  of  their  triumph>  V   Their 
priests  were  the  only  enlightened  guid> 
whom  they  could   hive    n  course  :   ill. -ir  wor- 
ship and  (in-i;-  festivals  relieved  themonotony 
of  tlirir  tr.iii(|iiil    hum's,  mid  agreeably  dis- 
turbed tii-  silence  of  tlirir  peaceful  homes. 
They  remained  steadfast  against  .ill  i\  lig 
innovations. 

Passiag  the  Alps,  we  find  onrsclvt  s  in  th;it 
Italy  which  WOS  in  tin-  ryes  ut'  tin1  ni  : 
the  h»ly  lan.l  <>!'  Christendom.  \\iience 
could  Europe  hive  looked  for  the  good  of 
tlie  Church  if  not  fruin  ItaK  if  nut  from 
Home?  Mi:',-ht  not  that  power  which  raised 
succes-iyely  BO  ::i  my  dilierem.  characters  to 
the  ]i>nri!ical  chair,  some  day  place  in  it  a 
pontiff  who  would  bee  >m;.-  an  instrument  of 

ing  to  the  hri-li  ige  of  the  Lori  ''.     If 

:  i  ( :.  o  intiii's.  were  ii<  :re 
not  bishops  and  e  ,.mei!s  th,;t  might  rcfurm 
the  Ch-irch'.-  Nothhig  goo, I  c  .n  cum,'  out.  of 
Nay.-'.ivth:  but  from  Jerusalem, — from  Koine! 
...  S.  i  !:  .ve  been  the  Meas  of  men  ; 

but    "    God's     thoughts    arc    not    ;\s    their 
ih  lughts."     Hi    !  lid,  "  Hi    that  is  lilihy  let 
h:.n   be  filthy  stiil  ;"i  and  nb':i;  loued    Italy 
to  her  unrighi       .     .      .     That  Ian  I  uf.Mie.ient 
v  turns  the  victim  of  intestine 
.;  !   of  foreign   invasi  in.     The  strata- 
,    ..       .  :  ie  \  ioleiice  of  i! ictious,  the 
strife  of  anus,  s.-emed  alone  destined  to  pre- 
vail  there,   and    to   binish   for  a  long  sc  e-on 
th;-  p  'the.  ( rospel. 

Italy,  bi  pieces,  dismembered,  and 

without  uni;.  r'-d  hut  little  suited  to 

rece'1  '•  •'' .d  impulse.      ICaeh  frontier 

was  a  ne\v  b  ;rr:  r  where  the  truth  would  be 
stopped. 

And  if  the  truth  w.is  destined  to  come 
from  th-.:  North,  h"wcor,'d  the  Italians,  with 
so  refined  a  taste,  and  with  social  habits  so 

•to  in  their  Own  eyes,   condescend  to  re- 

ceive  any  tiling  from  the  barbarous  Ger- 
mans? Were  the  men  who  bestowed  more 
ailnr.  '  i  the  regular  cadence  of  a  sonnet 

on   the    majesty  :;nd  simplicity  of  the 
So'ipt-.ires,  a  jir.iper  soil  for  the  seed  of  the 

v.'oi'.l  oi'   Cud'.'1     A    l'd.-e  ei\  ii;>  liieu  is,   of  ;-,ll 

tin;  various  conditions  of.-:  nation,  that  which 
is  most  repugnant  to  tin-  ( luspcl. 

Finally,    whatever  might  be  the  state  of 

affairs,    i; -  waa  always   I  tome  to  Italy. 

The  i  •  nporal  pouvr  of  the  popes  not  only 
l"d  the  differenl  Italian  states  to  cour(  their 

alliance  and  their  !",.yourat  anyc'.st.  hut  tlie 
nniyer-  d  dominion  of  II  red  more 

than  one  inducement  to  the  ay, trice  and 
vanity  of  the.  ultra-montane  states.  As  soon 
as  ii  i'eeamc  a  i|ite.-iio,i  of  emancipating  the 
rest  of  the  y.  o;-]  I  I'l^m  Koine,  Italy  v.  on!.! 
bec'.uie  I  ialy  ag  (in  ;  doinestie,  <|!i;U  1'els  would 
not  prevail  to  th:-  .-.dvanr  ige  ol'  a  fi 
system;  and  aimed  against  the  i 

of  the  jieninsular  family  would  be  suiiicieiit 
to  awaken  cumiiion  interests  and  affections 
from  their  long  slumber. 

l  Revelation  xxli.  11. 
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The  Iteionu  aion  liad  thus  little  prospect 
of  success  on  that  side. of  the  Alps.  Never- 
I'o-.md  li.-yond  these  moun- 
tain-souls  pn-pared  to  receive  the  light  of 
;he  (iospel,  aiul  Ita.ly  was  not  at  that  hour 
entirely  disinherited. 

Sp.dn  possessed  what  Italy  did  not — a 
3,  noble-minded,  and  religiously  dis- 
posed population.  In  every  age  this  people 
lias  reckoned  pious  and  learned  men  among 
the  members  of  its  clergy,  and  it  was  sufli- 
eiently  remote  from  Home  to  be  able  to  throw 
off  its  yoke  without  diilieulty.  There  are 
few  nations  in  which  we  might  have  more 
reasonably  hoped  for  a  revival  of  that  primi- 
tive Christianity  which  Spain  had  received 
perhaps  from  the  hands  of  St.  Paul  himself. 
And  yet  Spain  did  not  rise  up  among  the 
nations.  She  was  to  fulfil  this  prophecy  of 
Divine  wisdom  :  Tlie.  Jirat  shall  be  lust.  Va- 
rious circumstances  led  to  this  mournful 
result. 

Spain,  considering  its  isolated  position  and 
distance  from  Germany,  would  be  affected 
only  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  shocks  of  that 
great  earthquake  which  so  violently  agita- 
ted the  empire.  It  was  occupied,  besides, 
with  very  different  treasures  from  those 
which  the  word  of  God  was  then  ottering  to 
the  nations.  The  new  world  eclipsed  th,-. 
eternal  world.  A  virgin  soil,  which  seemed 
to  consist  of  gold  and  silver,  inflamed  the 
imaginations  of  all.  An  eager  thirst  for 
wealth  left  no  room  in  the  Spanish  heart  for 
nobler  thoughts.  A  powerful  clergy,  having 
scaffolds  and  treasures  at  its  disposal,  ruled 
in  the  peninsula.  Spain  willingly  rendered 
a  servile  obedience  to  her  priests,  which,  by 
releasing  her  from  every  spiritual  anxiety, 
left  her  free  to  give  way  to  her  passions,— 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  riches,  discoveries,  and 
new  continents.  Victorious  over  the  Moors, 
she  had,  at  the  cost  of  her  noblest  Mood,  torn 
the  crescent  from  the  walls  of  Granada,  and 
many  other  cities,  and  planted  the  cross  of 
Christ  in  its  place.  This  great  zeal  for 
Christianity,  which  appeared  destined  to 
aiford  the  liveliest  expectations,  turned 
against  the  truth.  How  could  Catholic 
Spain,  which  had  crushed  infidelity,  fail  to 
oppose  heresy  'i  I  low  could  those  who  had 
driven  Mahomet  from  their  beautiful  coun- 
try allo\y  Luther  to  penetrate  into  it?  Their 
kings  did  even  more:  they  equipped  fleets 
agiinst  the  Reformation,  anil  went  to  Hol- 
land and  Lnglaud  in  search  of  it,  that  they 
might  subdue,  it.  I'.ut  these  attacks  elevated 
the.  nations  assailt  d  ;  and  erelong  Spai.i  was 
crushed  by  their  united  power.  Thus,  in 
consequence  of  the  Reformation,  did  this  Ca- 
tholic country  lose  that  temporal  prosperity 
which  had  made  it  at  llrst  reject  the  spiri- 
tual liberty  of  the  Gospel.  Nevertheless, 
the  dwellers  beyond  the  Pyrenees  were  a 
bra  \e  .-mil  treneroUH  race.  Many  of  its  noble 
children,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  with 
more  knowledge  than  those  whose  blood  had 
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stained  the  Moorish  swords,  came  and  laid 
down  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  burning 
piles  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  case  w;;s  nearly  the  same  in  Portugal 
as  in  Spain.  Emanucl  the  Fortunate  gave 
it  a  "  golden  age,"  \vhich  unfitted  it  lor  the 
self-denial  required  by  the  Gospel.  The  Por- 
tuguese thronged  the  newly  discovered  mads 
to  the  East  Indies  and  Brazil,  and  turned 
their  backs  on  Europe  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Few  countries  seemed  better  disposed  for 
the  reception  of  the  evangelical  doctrines 
than  France.  In  that  country  almost  all  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  concentrated.  One  might 
have  been  led  to  say,  that  paths  had  been 
opened  in  every  direction  for  a  great  manifes- 
tation of  the  truth.  Men  of  tiie  most  opposite 
characters,  and  whose  influence  had  been 
most  extensive  over  the  French  nation,  were 
found  to  have  some  affinity  with  the  Reforma- 
tion. St.  Bernard  had  given  an  example  of 
that  faith  of  the  heart,  of  that  inward  piety, 
winch  is  the  noblest  feature  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Abclard  had  carried  into  the  study  of 
theology  that  rational  principle,  which,  inca- 
pable of  building  up  what  is  true,  is  powerful 
to  destroy  what  is  false.  Numerous  pre- 
tended heretics  had  rekindled  the  flames  of 
the  word  of  God  in  the  provinces.  The  uni- 
versity of  Paris  had  stood  up  against  the 
Church,  and  had  not  feared  to  oppose  it.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Clemangis  and  the  Gersons  had  spoken 
out  with  boldness.  The  Pr.igmatic  Sanction 
had  been  a  great  act  of  independence,  and 
seemed  destined  to  be  the  palladium  of  the 
Gallican  liberties.  The  French  nobles,  so 
numerous  and  so  jealous  of  their  pre-emi- 
nence, and  who  at  this  period  had  seen  their 
privileges  gradually  taken  away  to  augment 
the  kingly  power,  must  have  been  favour- 
ably disposed  to,  a  religious  revolution  that 
might  have  restored  some  portion  of  the 
independence  they  had  lost.  The  people, 
quick,  intelligent,  and  susceptible  of  gene- 
rous emotions,  were  as  accessible  to  the 
truth  as  any  other,  if  not  more  so.  The 
Reformation  in  this  country  seemed  likely 
to  crown  the  long  travail  of  many  cen- 
turies. But  the  chariot  of  France,  which 
appeared  for  so  many  generations  to  be  has- 
tening onwards  in  the  same  direction,  sud- 
denly turned  aside  at  the  epoch  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  took  quite  a  contrary  course. 
Such  is  the  will  of  Him  who  is  the  guide  of 
nations  and  of  their  rulers.  The  prince  who 
was  then  seated  in  the  chariot  and  held  the 
reins,  and  who,  as  a  pntron  of  literature, 
seemed  of  all  the  chiefs  of  Roman-Catholicism 
likely  to  be  the  foremost  in  promoting  the 
Reformation,  threw  his  subjects  into  another 
path.  The  symptoms  of  many  centuries 
proved  fallacious,  and  the  impulse  given  to 
France  was  unavailing  against  the  ambition 
and  fanaticism  of  her  kings.  The  house  of 
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Valoia   deprived  her  of  that  which  should 
have  belonged  to  her.     Perhaps  had  she  re- 
ceived the  Gospel,  she  would  have  b;  ••• 
too  powerful,     it  was   God's  will  to  sel 
weaker  nations — nations  just  rising  into  ex- 
istence, to  be  tlio  depositories  of  l.i.    ti 
I1' ranee,   after   having   been   almost  em-     '. 
reformed,    found   herself    Human  catholic   in 
the  end.     The  sword  of  her  princes  thi-ov/ii 
into    the   balance    made    it  incline   towards 
Koine.     Alas!  another   sword  —  that  of  the 
Reformers  themselves — completed   (l.e  de- 
struction of  the  Reformation.     Hands  tii.;t 
had  been  used  to  wield  the  sword,  ceased  to 
be  raised  to  heaven  in  prayer.      It  is  l.\-  the 
blood  of  its  confessors,  and  not  of  its  adver- 
saries, that  the  Gospel  triumphs. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  Nether- 
lands was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Its  people  were  industrious, 
enlightened  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
relations  they  maintained  with  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  full  of  courage,  and  enthu- 
siastic in  the  cause  of  their  independence, 
privileges,  and  liberties.  Situated  at  the  very 
gates  of  Germany,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Reformation. 
Two  very  distinct  parties  composed  its  popu- 
lation. The  more  southern  portion,  that 
overflowed  with  wealth,  gave  way.  II«yr 
could  all  these  manufactures  carried  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection — this  immense 
commerce  by  land  and  sea — Bruges,  that 
great  mart  of  the  northern  trade — Antwerp, 
the  queen  of  merchant  cities — how  could  ail 
these  resign  themselves  to  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle  about  questions  of  faith?  On  the 
contrary,  the  northern  provinces,  defended 
by  their  sand-hills,  the  sea,  and  their  canals, 
and  still  more  by  the  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners, and  their  determination  to  lose  every 
thing  rather  than  the  Gospel,  not  only  pre- 
served their  freedom,  their  privileges,  ,-.n  1 
their  faith,  but  even  achieved  their  indepen- 
dence and  a  glorious  nationality. 

England  gave  but  little  promise  of  wlnt 
she  afterwards  became.  Driven  out  (if  the 
(.Vmtinent,  where  she  had  long  and  obsti- 
nately attempted  the  conquest  of  France,  she 
began  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  sea,  as  t" 
a  kingdom  destined"  to  be  the  veal  object  of 
her  conquests,  and  whose  inheritance  was 
reserve;!  for  her.  Twice  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity— once  under  the  ancient  Britons,  ;:nd 
again  under  the  Anglo-Saxons — she  paid  with 
::;vit  devotion  the  annual  tribute  o; 
Peter's  pence.  Yet  high  destinies  were  in 
reserve  for  her.  Mistress  of  the  ocean,  and 
touching  at  once  upon  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  she  was  to  become  one  day,  with  the 
nation  to  which  she  should  give  birth,  the 
hand  of  God  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  life  in  the 
most  distant  islands  and  over  the  widest  con- 
tinents. Already  there  were  a  few  circum- 
stances foreboding  her  mighty  destiny:  great 
learning  had  shone  in  the  British  islands,  and 
some  glimmerings  of  it  still  remained.  A 
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(.r,.,  to  Austria,  by  enrolling  tins  powerful  family 

ountries,     a;  long  the  heirs  to  their  crown. 

Such  w:is  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  be- 

[  their  havens.     '•  religious  ideas     ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was 

ius  easily  be  c  n-i-ied  thither,    finally,  |  destined  to  produce  so  great  a  transformation 
•  ml    had    thai    for    king    an    eccentric  !  in  Christian  society. 

0  •  ndowcd  with  some  insinuation 
;in<l  e  p  IJTO,  el.  inured  his  projects  and 

his  \:  .  y   hutir,  and  turned   iroin  one  j  

,  :  e  other  according  to  the  direction 
hi>  violenl  j>  issiona  dnrt  e  him.    It  I 
'.Me  that  one  of  the  Kighth  Henry's  ! 
c  iprici .-  might  some  day  be  favourable  to  the 
J.  ti'Hi. 

was  ;.t   this   time  distracted  by 
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factions.     A  king  of  live  years  old,  a  queen- 

.t,  .ambitious  noble:-,,  and  an  influential 

i    this  courageous  people  in 

everj  n.     they  were  destined,  how- 

..    erelong    to   shine    in    the    first    rank 

v.-ho  should  receive  the  Refor- 

m  ition. 

Tin;  three  kingdoms  of  the  North — Den- 
mark. Sweden,  Mid  Norway — were  united 
ruder  ;;  common  sceptre.  These  rude  and 
warlike  people  seemed  io  have  little  con- 
n  \ioii  with  the  doctrine  of  love  and  peace. 
Yet  by  their  very  energy  they  were  perhaps 
1  than  the  nations  of  the  .South 
to  receive  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  llr.t 
of  warriors  and  of  pirates  brought, 
methiii!.--.  too  warlike,  a  character  into  that 
protcstant  cause,  which  their  swords  in  later 
times  so  heroic  !ly  ill-fended. 

liussia.    driven    into    the    extremity    of 

but  i'-'.v  iv  1  '.(ions  with  the  other 

states,      i'esides,  she  belonged  to  the  Greek 

communi'   i  :  and  the  Reformation  effected  in 

exerte  t  1  i  ttle  or  no  influence  on 

the  Eastei  .1  church. 

Poland  seemed  well  prepared  for  a  reform. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  liohcmian  and 
Moravian  (.'hrisi  ians  had  disposed  it  to  re- 
e.  ive  the  evangelical  impulse,  whieh  by  its 
vicinity  to  Germany  was  likely  to  he  promptly 
communicated.  A>eu-lyas  1 500  the  nobility 


of  (irc'it  1'olind  li.;il  demanded  that  the  cup 
slionld  In-  e-ivc;i  to  tin;  laity,  by  appealing  to 
th.' customs  ni'  the  primitive  Church.     The 
liberty  i  nj.iyed  i;i  its  cities,  the  independence 
-  nobles,  made  it  a  secure  asylum  for  all 
ChrNti  ;ns  who  had  been  persecuted  in  their 
country.     The  truth  they  carried  with 
i  was  joyfully  received   by  a  great  lium- 
b.-r  of  the  inh.-iliit.ints.     Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
countries  which,  in  our  days,  possesses  the 

i  confet 

The  tl.-imc  <,f  ihr  Reformation,  which  had 
long  biinit.  brightly  in  l!oheinin,  bad 
ii'  urlj  •  cti  iguishedin  blood.  Nevertheli -,~, 
precious  remnants,  escaped  from  the 
slaughter,  were  still  alive  to  see  the  day 
whieh  Iluss  had  foretold. 

Hungary  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  intes- 
tine wars  under  the  government  of  princes 
without  ability  or  experience,  and  who  had 
eventually  bound  the  fate  of  their  subjects 


Roman  Tuooloey— Remains  of  Life— Justification  by  Faith 
—Witnesses  io  the  Truth— Claudius— Tho  Mystics— The 
Waldenses— Yaldo— Wfckliffe— Hugs— Predictlun— 1'r 
tantisni  before  t!ie  Reformation-1- Ansel m  —  Arnolfli  — 
Utenheim— Martin— New  Witnesses  in  the  Church— Tlio- 
mas  C'onecte— Tli  •  c.ir.!;M:.i  ol' Crayn— Instltoris— Savo- 
narolft— Justification  by  Fnitli  — John  Vitrarius  —  .l:.'i:i 
l.a'lier— J  ;l,i:  ..t  V,  c^al:::— .Inlin  of  (icich— .'o!in  W.- 
Protestantism  l^-iore  i'r.t  Reformation— The  I!"|H-HII.I;I 
i  rethren— Prophecy  of  Proles— Prophecy  of  th-j  Li.-ciiacu 
Franciscan. 

HAVING  described  the  condition  of  the 
t!o::s  and  princes  of  Europe,  we  now  pri >•..-<  e.-l 
to    the    preparations   for   the   great  Ueform 
which  existed  in  theology  and  in  the  Church. 

The  singular  system  of  theology  that  WHS 
established  in  the  Church,  was  desthx 
contribute  powerfully  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
new  generation.  Formed  for  an  age  of  dark- 
ness, as  if  that  <i«rc  would  last  for  ever,  that 
system  was  to  be  left  behind,  and  to  be  rent 
in  every  direction,  so  soon  as  the  a 
in  understanding.  This  was  the  result.  The 
pojies  had  added  now  this  and  now  that  to 
the  Christian  doctrines.  They  had  neither 
changed  nor  removed  anything  except  it 
Would  not  square  with  their  hierarchic;'!  sys- 
tem ;  what  was  not  contrary  to  their  plans 
might  remain  until  further  orders.  It  con- 
tained certain  true  doctrines,  such  ;  -•  Ke- 
dcmption  and  (lie  power  of  the  Ib>i  > 
of  whieh  a  skilful  divine,  if  there  was  one 
to  be  found  at  that  time,  might  have  av 
himself  to  combat  and  overthrow  all  the 
others.  The  pure  gold  mingled  with  the 
base  alloy  in  the  treasures  of  the  Vatic  n. 
might  have  easily  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud.  It  is  true,  that  if  any  courag' 
adversary  turned  his  attention  towards  it, 
the  winnowing-fan  of  Koine  immediately 
swept  away  this  pure  grain.  But  these  very 
condemnations  only  served  to  augment  the 
confusion. 

This  confusion  was  immense,  and  the  pre- 
tended unity  was  but  one  wide  disorder.  At 
Rome  there  were  the  doctrines  of  the  court 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  faith 
of  the  metropolis  differed  from  that  of  the 
provinces.  In  the  latter,  too,  this  diversity 
was  infinite.  There  was  the  faith  of  the 
princes,  of  the  people,  and  of  the  religious 
orders.  There  was  a  distinction  between 
the  opinions  of  this  convent  and  of  that  dis- 
trict, of  this  doctor  and  of  that  monk. 

In  order  that  the  truth  might  exist  peace- 
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ably  in  the  ages  -when   Home  would  have 
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crushed  hor  with  its  iron  sceptre,  she  had 
followed  the  example  of  the  insect  that 
weaves  a  chrysalis  of  its  threads  in  which  to 
shelter  itself  during -the  inclement  season. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  instruments  em- 
ployed by  divine  truth  to  this  end  were  the 
so-much  decried  schoolmen.  These  indus- 
trious artisans  cf  thought  had  unravelled 
every  theological  idea,  .".HI!  <jf  all  their  threads 
had  woven  a  we'i,  tuul'.T  wliich  it  would 
have  been  diiticult  for  more  skilful  persons 
than  their  contemporaries  to  recognise  the 
truth  in  its  pristine  purity.  We  may  regret 
that  the  insect,  so  full  of  life,  and  glowing 
with  the  brightest  colours,  should  enclose 
itself,  to  all  appearance  dead,  in  its  dark  cell ; 
but  in  this  covering  is  its  safety.  The  case 
was  the  same  with  truth.  If  the  interested 
and  suspicious  policy  of  Home,  in  the  day  of 
its  power,  had  seen  her  unveiled,  it  would 
have  crushed  her,  or  at  least  endeavoured  so 
to  do.  Disguised  as  she  was  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  time,  under  endless  subtleties 
and  distinctions,  the  popes  did  not  recognise 
her,  or  saw  that  in  this  condition  she  could 
not  injure  them.  They  took  the  work  and 
the  workmen  under  their  protection.  But 
the  season  might  come  in  which  this  hidden 
truth  would  raise  her  head,  and  throw  off  the 
toils  that  had  covered  her.  Having  gained 
new  strength  in  her  apparent  tomb,  she 
would  be  seen  in  the  day  of  her  resurrection 
gaining  the  victory  over  Home  and  its  errors. 
This  spring-time  arrived.  At  the  very 
period  when  these  absurd  coverings  of  the 
schoolmen  were  falling  one  after  another 
under  the  skilful  attacks  and  the  sneers  of 
the  new  generation,  the  truth  issued  from 
them,  blooming  in  youth  and  beauty. 

It  was  not  alone  from  the  writings  of  the 
schoolmen  that  powerful  testimony  was 
given  to  the  truth.  Christianity  had  every 
where  mingled  something  of  its  own  life  with 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  Church  of  Christ 
was  a  dilapidated  building  ;  but  in  digging 
around  it,  a  portion  of  the  living  rock  on 
which  it  had  been  originally  built  was  dis- 
covered among  its  foundations.  Numerous 
institutions  dating  from  the  pure  ages  of  the 
Church  still  existed,  and  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  in  many  souls  evangelical  sentiments 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  superstition.  _  In- 
spired men,  the  old  doctors  of  the  Church, 
whose  writings  were  deposited  in  various 
libraries,  raised  here  and  there  a  solitary 
voice.  We  may  hope  that  it  was  listened  to 
in  silence  by  many  an  attentive  ear.  Let 
us  not  doubt  that  the  Christians — and  how 
pleasing  is  the  thought ! — had  many  brethren 
and  sisters  in  those  monasteries,  where  we 
too  easily  discover  little  else  than  hypocrisy 
and  licentiousness. 

The  Church  had  fallen,  because  the  great 

doctrine    of  justification  by  faith    in    the 

Saviour  had  been  taken  away  from  her.     It 

'was  necessary,  therefore,  before   she  could 

rise  again,   that    this   doctrine    should    be 


restored  to  her.     As  soon  as  this  t'ir,i<i:imnit.>.l 
truth  should  be  re-established  in  Christendom, 

all  the  errors  and  observances  that  had  t 
its  place — all  that  multitude,  of  saints,  of 
works,  penances,  masses,  indul^-nccs,  &c., 
•would disappear.  As  soon  as  tin-  one  onl\- 
Mediator  anil  his  only  sacrifice  were  acknow- 
ledged, all  other  mediators  and  sacrii 
would  vanish.  "This  article  nf  just  itica  (:<>;., " 
says  a  man  whom  we  m.iy  consider  <  .ili;;iii- 
cned  on  the  matter,1  "  is  what  ere  it. -s  the 
Church,  nourishes  it,  edifies  it,  preserves  an,!, 
defends  it :  no  one  can  teach  worthily  in  the 
Church,  or  oppose  an  adversarv  with  suciv-  .-. 
if  he  docs  not  adhere  to  this  truth.  Thi-v' 
adds  the  writer  whom  we  quote,  in  allusi<j:> 
to  the  earliest  prophecy,  "is  the  heel  that 
shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent." 

God,  who  was  preparing  his  work,  rai.-ed 
up  during  the  course  of  ages  a  long  line  of 
witnesses  to  the  truth.     But  of  this  truth  to 
which  these  generous  men  bore  witness,  t'.ey 
had  not  a  suiiiciently  clear  knov.  ledge,  »r  at 
least  were  not  able  to  set  it  forth  wiih 
quate    distinctness.     Unable   to  accom; 
this   task,    they  were   all  that  they  slnnM 
have  been  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.     Let  us 
add,  however,  that  if  they  were  not  r. 
for  the  work,  the  work  was  not  ready  for 
them.     The  measure  was  not  yet  full :  the 
ages   had   not   yet  accomplished   their  pre- 
scribed course.;  the  need  of  the  true  ivur.-Jy 
was  not  as  yet  generally  felt. 

Scarcely  had  Home  usurped  her  power, 
before  a  strong  opposition  was  formed  against 
her,  which  was  continued  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Archbishop  Claudius  of  Turin,  in  the  ninth 
century  ;  Pierre  de  Bruys,  his  disciple  Henry, 
and  Arnold  of  Bre.--e.ia,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
in  France  and  in  Italy,  laboured  to  re- 
establish the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in 
tr,:th  ;  but  for  the  most  part  ihsy  looked  fri- 
th is  worship  too  much  in  the  absence  of 
images  and  of  outward  observances. 

The  Mystics,  who  have  existed  in  almost 
every  age,  seeking  in  silence  for  holiness  of 
heart,  righteousness  of  life,  and  tranquil 
communion  with  God,  beheld  with  sorrow 
and  affright  the  abominations  of  the  Church. 
They  carefully  abstained  from  the  quarrels 
of  the  schools  and  from  the  useless  discussions 
under  which  real  piety  had  been  buried. 
They  endeavoured  to  withdraw  men  from 
the  vain  formality  of  external  worship,  from 
the  noise  and  pomp  of  ceremonies,  to  lead 
them  to  that  inward  repose  of  a  soul  which 
looks  to  God  for  all  its  happiness.  They 
could  not  do  this  without  coming  into  collision 
on  every  side  with  the  received  opinions, 
and  without  laying  bare  the  wounds  of  the 
Church.  But  at  the  same  time  they  had  not 
a  clear  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith. 
"  The  Waldenses,  far  superior  to  the  Mystics 
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in  purity  of  doctrine,  compose  a  long  line  of 
witness'  3  to  the  tnirh.  -Men  more  unfe; 
than  the  rest  of  the  Church  M-nn  fnun  tin- 
most  dUt'int  times  t">  h.tve  inhabited  the 
summits  of  the  Pie  imontcs--  Alps;  their 
nnmli'T  \\MS  ited  and  then-  doctrine 

purified  by  the  di-ci;.lcs  of  V:ddo.  I''m:n 
tlicir  mountain-heights  the  \'  -  pro- 

1  during  ."   1  -   ag  unsl 

i     "  They  contend 

for  tin-  lively  ii  >pr  Y,  h'.ch  they  have,  in  God 
through  Clirist — tor  the  reseller  ition  and 
interior  v.'vival  ]>y  fa'uli.  hope,  and  ch.-.rity— 
for  tne  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  all- 
sufiicieiicy  of  his  grace  and  righteousness.'"2 

Yet  this   primal  truth  of  the  justification 
"iiii'Ts,   -this  main  doctrine,  that  should 
have  rise  !1  the  rest  like 

Mont  l;l  me  from  im  of  the  Alps,  was 

not  suf'ieiently  prominent  in  their  system. 
Its  summit  was  ni  t  ;.  '  !  high  enough. 

1'iorre  V.md  (:r  Valdo,  a  rich  merchant  of 

Lyons   [1170),    '"M  all  his  goods  and  gave 

tli.-m  to  ;!;.•   poor,      llf    and    his   friends    ap- 

t.i   have   aiinr  1   at    re-r  stablishing   the 

perfection   of  primitive   Christianity  in   the 

coiii'iioii  affairs  of  life.     He  therefore  began 

also  with  the  branches  and  not  with  the  roots. 

nh'-le  a    I'.is    pre : ch in g    was    powerful 

use   hi-   appealed   to   Scripture,   and  it 

yhook  the  Roman  hierarchy  to  its  very  i'oun- 

dations. 

Wiekk;  trose  in  England  in  1360,  and 
appealed  from  tin;  pope  to  the  word  of  God: 
but  the  real  internal  wound  in  the  body  of 
the  Church  was  in  his  eyes  only  one  of  the 
numerous  symptom-;  of  the  disease. 

Joim  i  I  lisa  preached  in  Bohemia  a  century 
re  Luther  in--  -.died  in  Saxony.  He  seems 
(o   have   pencMMted  deeper  than  his  predc- 
-  >rs  into  the  essence  of  Christian  truth. 
He  prayed  to  Christ  for  grace  to  glory  only 
in  his  crops  and  in  the  inestimable  humilia- 
tion of  his  sufferings,      lint  his  attacks  were 
•.ted  less  Og  'in-t  the  errors  of  the  Komish 
churr-h    thin   the    scandalous    lives    of    the 
v.     Vet  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  th.-  John-Baptist  of  the  lie- 
formation.     'I  s  of  his  pile  kindled  a 
fire  in  til?'  C.mrch  that  cast  a  brilliant  lijcht 
into  th-  sun  darkness,  and  whose, 
glimm.-ii               B   not  to  be  so  readily  ex- 
tinguished. 

John  linss  did  more:  prophetic  v, 
issued  fi-Min  the  n.-pflis  of  his  dungeon.  lie 
foresaw  that  a  real  reformation  of  the  Church 
was  at  hand.  "When  driven  out  of  Prague 
:"ii|  e»mp<  lied  to  wander  through  the  iieHs 
of  IJnheiiiia,  where  an  immense  crowd  fol- 
lowed his  steps  and  hung  upon  his  words,  he 
had  cried  out :  "  The  wicked  have  begun  l«y 

freparing  a  treacherous  snare  for  the  goose.3 
!ut   if    even  the   goose,    which   is   only   a 


1  Nobli  I,ey«on. 

-  Treatise  on  Antichrist,  a  work  contemporary  with  the 

lft  I^eyson.  . 

lluss  In  the  Bohemian  lanffuage  signifies  gootc. 


domestic  bird,  a  peaceful  animal,  and  whose 
Slight  is  not  very  high  in  the  air,  has  never- 
th(  less    broken    through    their   toils,    other 
bir  Is,   so-ii-ing  more  boldly  towards  (he  sky, 
will  break  through   them   with  still  greater 
d  of  a  feeble  goose,   the  truth 
will  send  forth    eagles   and  keen-eyed   vul- 
tures." i     This  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  the 
.uers. 

When  the  venerable  priest  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Sigismund's order  before  the  c""i::- 
cil  of  Constance,  and  had  been  thrown 

•n,  the  chapel  of  llethlehem  in  winch  he 
had  proclaimed  the  Gospel,  and  'he  l'u!-;;v 
triumph.s  of  Christ,  occupied  his  mind  much 
more  than  his  own  defence.  One  night,  the 
holy  martyr  saw  in  imagination,  from  the 
depths  of  his  dungeon,  the  pictures  of  Christ 
that  he  had  had  painted  on  the  walls  o,1'  his 
oratory,  el!';ieei!  by  the  pope  and  his  bishops. 
This  vision  distressed  him  :  but  on  the  next 
day  he  saw  many  p.iinters  occupied  in  r< •>?.-;•- 
ing  these  figures  in  greater  number  and  in 
brighter  colours.  As  soon  as  their  task  was 
ended,  the  painters,  who  were  surrounded  by 
an  immense  crowd,  exclaimed :  "  Now  le't 
the  popes  and  bishops  come !  they  shall  never 
efface  them  rnftre  !"  And  many  people  re- 
joiced in  Bethlehem,  and  I  with  them, 
John  Huss. — "Busy  yourself  with  your  de- 
fence rather  than  with  your  dreams,"  said  his 
faithful  friend,  the  knight  of  Chlum,  to  whom 
!.  '  had  communicated  this  vision.  "I  am 
no  dreamer,''  replied  Huss,  "but  I  maintain 
this  for  certain,  that  the  image  of  Christ  will 
1  effaced.  They  haA'e  wished  to  de- 
stroy it,  but  it  shall  be  painted  afresh  in  nil 
s  by  much  better  preachers  than  myself. 
'  iiation  that  loves  Christ  will  rejoice  at 
(his.  And  I,  awaking  from  among  thed 
and  rising,  so  to  speak,  from  my  grave,  shall 
leap  with  great  joy. ''2 

A  century  passed  away  ;  and  the  torch  of 
the  Gospel,  lighted  up  anew  by  the  reformers, 
illuminated  indeed  many  nations,  that  re- 
joiced in  its  brightness. 

But  it  was  not  only  among  those  whom 
the  church  of  Rome  looks  upon  as  her  adver- 
saries that  the  word  of  life  was  heard  during 
these  ages.  Catholicism  itself — let  us  say  it 
for  our  consolation — counts  numerous  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  within  its  pale.  The 
primitive  building  had  been  consumed ;  but 
a  generous  lire  smouldered  beneath  its  ashes, 
an  1  from  time  to  time  sent  forth  many  bril- 
liant sparks. 

It  is  an  error  to  believe  that  Christianity 
did  not  exist  before  the  Reformation,  save 
under  the  Roman-catholic  form,  and  that  it 
was  not  till  then  that  a  section  of  the  Church 
assumed  the  form  of  Protestantism. 

Among  the  doctors  who  flourished  prior  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  great  number  no 
doubt  had  a  leaning  towards  the  system 
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which  the  Council  of  Trent  put  forth  in 
15G2  ;  but  many  also  inclined,  towards  the 
doctrines  professed  at  Augsburg  by  the  Pro- 
testants in  1530;  and  the  majority  perhaps 
oscillated  between  these  two  poles. 

Anselm  of  Canterbury  laid  down,  as  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines 
of  the  incarnation  and  atonement;1  and  in  a 
work,  in  which  he  te-iehes  us  how  to  die,  he 
says  to  the  departing  soul:  "Look  only  to 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ."  St.  Bernard 
proclaimed  with  a  powerful  voice  the  mys- 
teries of  Redemption.  "  If  my  sin  comcth 
from  another,"  says  he,  "why  should  not  my 
righteousness  be  granted  me  in  the  same 
manner  ?  Assuredly  it  is  better  for  me  that 
it  should  he  given  me,  than  that  it  should  be 
innate.  "a  Many  schoolmen,  and  in  later 
times  the  Chancellor  Gerson,  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  Church. 

l'ut  let  ns  reflect  above  all  on  the  thousands 
ills,  obscure  and  unknown  to  the  world, 
who  have  nevertheless  been  partakers  of  the 
;v  .1  life  of  Christ. 

A  monk  named  Arnold!  every  day  offered 

up  this  fervent  prayer  in  his  quiet  cell  :  *'  0 

l.i  m!  Jesus  Christ  !   I  believe  that  thou  alone 

,        •  i  iption  and  my  righteousness."3 

(  'hvistnphcr  of    Utenheim,  a  pious   bishop 

.  had  his  nnme  inscribed  on  a  picture 

painted  i'ii  glass,  which  is  still  in  that  city, 

;:;:•!  surrounded  it  with  this  motto,  which  he 

cd  to  have  continually  before  his  eyes: 

"  My  hope  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ  ;  I  seek 

p'acv  :',:id  not  works."* 

A  poor  Carthusian  friar,  named  Martin, 
iniiching  confession,  in  which  he 


Q 


merciful  God  !  I  know  that 


saved'  and  satisfy  thy  righteous- 


. 
; 

:   •   -  ii'l'.e;  -.vir-e  than  by  the  merits,  by  the 

.  inline  ."".it   passion,  and  by  the  death  of 

•':'•  i'.early  beloved  Son  ......  Holy  Jesus  !  all 

u:y  salvation  is  in  thy  hands.  Thou  canst 
not  turn  away  from  me  the  hands  of  thy  love, 
for  they  have  created  me,  formed  me,  "and 
redeemed  me.  Thou  hast  written  my  name 
v,  it:i  an  iron  pen,  in  great  mercy  and  in  an 
i.'.lelib'.e  manner,  on  thy  side,  on  thy  hands, 
and  on  thy  feet,''  £c.  &c.  Then  the  good 
Carthusian  placed  his  confession  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  enclosed  it  in  a  hole  he  made  in  the 
vail  of  his  cell.  5 

The  piety  of  brother  Martin  would  never 
have  been  known,  if  the  box  had  not  been 
discovered  on  the  21st  December  1776,  as 
some  workmen  were  pulling  down  an  old 
building  that  had  formed  part  of  the  Carthu- 
sian convent  at  Basle.  How  many  convents 
may  not  have  concealed  such  treasures  ! 


J  Cur  Deus  homo  ? 

-  Et  sane  mihi  tutior  donata  quam  innata.  DeErroribus 
AbaMardi,  cap.  6. 

3  Credo  quod  tn  mi  Poinine  Jcsu  Christ*,  solus  cs  mea 
justitiaet  redemptio.  Leibnitz,  script.  Urunsw.  iii.  396. 

!  Spes  vnea  crux  Christi ,  Rratiam.  non  opera  qnn-ro. 

5  Sciens  posse  me  aliter  mm  salvnri,  et  tilji  satisfacere 
nisi  per  merit um,  Ac.  For  these  and  similar  quotations, 
see  FlaclUB,  catnl.  Tf-st.  Vcrita'.is  ;  WuilH  I.cct.  Meniora- 
biles;  Mutter's  Keliquien,  Ac. 
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But  these  holy  men  possessed  this  t  inch- 
ing f.iith  fur  themselves  alone,  and  knew  not 
how  to  communicate  it  toothers.     Living  in 
retirement,    they    could    say    more    or 
what  hrother   Martin  confided   to  his  box  : 
"  And  if  1  cannot  confess  these  things  with 
lay  mouth,  1  confess  them  at  least  with  my 
pen   and  with    my    heart."1     The    v.  on!  of 
truth   was  in  the   sanctuary  of  a  few   pii 
souls  ;  but,  to  use  the  language  of  the  GO 
it  had  not  "free  course"  in  the  world. 

However,  if  they  did  not  al\v;ys  conies.-; 
aloud  the  doctrine  of  salvation,   they 
not  afraid  at  least  to  protest  openly,  even  in 
the   bosom  of  the  Church  of  Home,  against 
the  abuses  that  disgraced  it. 

Scarcely  had  the  Councils  of  Constance 
and  Basle,  in  which  Huss  and  hi 
had  been  condemned,  terminated  their  sit- 
tings, when  this  noble  line  of  witm 
against  Rome,  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
recommenced  with  greater  brilliancy.  Men 
of  generous  dispositions,  shocked  at  the 
abominations  of  the  papacy,  arose  like  tho 
Old-Testament  prophets,  whose  fate  they 
also  shared,  and  uttered  like  them  their  de- 
nunciations in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Their 
blood  stained  the  scaffolds,  raid  their  ashes 
were  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Thomas  Conectc,  a  Carmelite  friar,  appeared 
in  Flanders.  He  declared  that  "  the  grossest 
abominations  were  practised  at  Rome,  that 
the  Church  required  a  reform,  and  that  so 
long  as  we  served  God,  we  should  not  fear 
the  pope's  excommunications."5  All  the 
country  listened  with  enthusiasm  ;  Rome 
condemned  him  to  the  stake  in  1432,  an'!  !:; ; 
contemporaries  declared  that  he  had  been 
translated  to  heaven.  3 

Cardinal  Andrew,  archbishop  of  Crayn, 
being  sent  to  Rome  as  the  emperor's  ambas- 
sador, was  struck  with  dismay  at  discover- 
ing that  the  papal  sanctity,  in  which  he  had 
devoutly  believed,  was  a  mere  fiction  ;  and 
in  his  simplicity  he  addressed  Sixtus  IV.  in 
the  language  of  evangelical  remonstrance. 
Mockery  and  persecution  were  his  only 
answer.  Upon  this  he  endeavoured  in  1482 
to  assemble  a  new  council  at  Basle.  "  The 
whole  Church,"  said  he,  "  is  shaken  by  divi- 
sions, heresies,  sins,  vices,  unrighteousness, 
errors,  and  countless  evils,  so  as  to  be  nigh 
swallowed  up  by  the  devouring  abyss  of 
damnation.4  For  this  reason  we  proclaim 
a  general  council  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  purification  of  morals." 
The  archbishop  was  thrown  into  prison  at 
Basle,  where  he  died.  The  inquisitor,  Henry 
Institoris,  who  was  the  first  to  oppose  him, 
uttered  these  remarkable  words:  "All  the 
world  cries  out  and  demands  a  council ;  but 

1  Et  si  iiTCpr.Tdictaconfitcrinon  possum  lingua,  coi'f.teiT 
tamcn  cordect  scripto. 

-  Bertram!   d'Argentri,  Histoire    de   Bretaigne,   r-   >•<. 
Paris,  161H. 

3  Ille  snmmo  vtvit  Olympo.     Bsptista  Mantuanr.s,  De 
Beata  vii.1.  in  line. 

*  A  sorliente  pursite  damnations  subtrahl.    J.  H.  Hot- 
tinged  Hist.  Eccl.  Sxcul.,  xv.  347. 
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there  is  no  human  power  thai  cm   r 
the  Chureh    by   a  council.     The  Mo  ;     II:  Ii 
will   fin  i   othi  r  .-••  ins,  which  are  at  pn 
i.nki:.e.vn  tons,  although  they  i  ...  beat 

i  ors,  tn   hr:  the  Church  lo   its 

i;io:i.'      This    rcn  l1-'"- 

'.y    an    inquisitor,    at    the 

very"  ]>eri od    of   l.ntherV  birth,  is  the  best 

R    ..-•.•niatio'i. 

irola    shortly  after  entering 

ih.-  il  -iiiii'-ican  order  at  1'ologna  in  !  i7,">,  dc- 

i  himself  to  continual  prayer-:,  filing, 

til  P.  ai',,1  cried,   "  Thou,  < )  God, 

.  and  in  thy  goodness  teach  me  thy 

-."-'      11--  |  r.-  ichcd  with  energy 

iii.  to  which   city  he   had   rein  ived 

in  1489.      Hir-  voice  carried  c< .nviction  ;  his 

was  lit  up  with  enthusiasm; 

-cd  enchanting  grace. 

musl  i-<  the  Church,"  said  he  ; 

;-iid    he    profi         1    th.'    great    principle    that 

•  could  el'cel  this  regeneration.    "  (• 

ni.-d.  "  remits  the  shis  of  men.  and 
JUM:,  '  by  his  mercy.     There  ar 

,:       ions  in  he  i  ven  as  there  are 

lupon  e  -r,h ;  for  none  are  saved 

'i,v  i  Xo  man  can  boast  of 

h'i;n>.  !f;  and  if.  iu  th.c  presence  of  God,  we 

i  thcM-  justified  sinners — Have 

•••on  been  saw!  by  your  own  strength? — all 

Id  r,  ply  as  with  one  voice,  '  Not  unto 

us  <>  l/'rd'!   not  unto  us;  but  to  thy  name 

!     the  :'-;  y  !'     Thi  nTore,  O  God,  do  I  seek 

cy,  and    I  bring  not  unto  thee  my 

own  righteousness;  but  when  by  thy  grace 

thou  j«ist;iic:t  me,  then  thy  righteousness 

ngs  unto  me  ;  for  grace  is  the  rightcous- 

ness  of  God. — So  long,  T)  man,  so  long  as 

t  not.  thou  art,  because  of  thy 

sin.  destitute  of  grace. — 0  God,  save  me  by 

righteousness,  that  is  to  say,  in  thy  Son, 

who  alone  among  men  was  found  without 

sin!"3  Thus  did  the  grand  and  holy  doctrine 

<if  justification  by  f.'irh  gladden  Savonarola's 

heart.     In  vain   did    the   presidents  of  the 

Churches   oppn-e   him;4  he   knew  that  the 

"f  God  were  far  above  the  visible 

Church,  and  that   he   must   proclaim  these 

oracles  with  the  aid  of  the  Church,  without 

it.   or  even  in  spite  of  it.     "  Fly,"  cried  he, 

"  lly  fir  from  I'.abylon!"    and  it  was    Koine 

that  he  thus  di  signated,  and  Home  erelong 

repli.'d   in  her  usual  manner.     In  1497,  the 

ii.  fan  ions  A  I- '.voider  VI.  issued  a  brief  against 

him;  and  in  1  I'.IS,  torture  and  the  stake  ter- 

1  this  ivt'i Tiiier's  life. 

.John    Yitrarius,    a    Franciscan    moi.k    of 

Tournay,    whose    monastic    spirit    does    not 

ar  to  have  been  of  a  very  lofty  range, 


1  Alium  modum  AHIssimus  prnrnrabtt,  nobls  qul«lcm  pro 
nunc  il:rn^ntttun.  !i--i  t  Ii'-  i  '  i •!-.<•  loriltlH  rxi.stat ,  ut  ad  1>|  U- 
tiiium  slalum  occk-hia  redout.  T.  H.  Hotting.  Hist.  KIT!. 
S:ec.  xv.  p.  i\  ',. 

*  Itonns  rs  til,  ct  In  Imnltntc  tna,  'loco  me  Justiricalii'nos 
tiias.    lialcslus,  Vlix  Sulcclurum  Virorum,  p.  112.    J.ond. 
16-1. 

3  Medilitlones  In  Vsalmna;  I'rcdlchc  sopra  II  Salmo; 
Quain  bonus  Israel,  A-c.  ;  Scmionos  anpra  Archam  Noc,  Ac. 

*  Inter  omni"*  >«  r->  pc-r  ecutorce,   potUslmum  Eccleslre 
presides,    liatcslus,  p.  Us. 
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u:-!v  attacked  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church.  '•  It  is  better  to  cut  a  child's  throat 
[he  said)  tirin  to  place  him  in  a  religious 
•thai  is  i'-ot  refonncd.1 — If  thy  curate, 
,ir  any  other  priest,  detains  a  woman  in  his 
house,  you  should  go  and  drag  the  woman 
by  force,  or  otherwise,  out  of  the  house. — 
There  are  some  who  repeat  certain  prayer.; 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  they  may  see  her 
at  the  hour  of  death.  But  tlinu  shall 
the  devil,  anil  not  the  virgin."  A  ivc.r.itu- 
lion  was  required,  and  them  '  g  \  way 
in  1498. 

,!ohn  I/'.llier,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  stooil 
forth  in  1-184  against  the  tyrannical  domi- 
nion of  the  hierarchy.  "All  the.  clergy." 
s-:id  he,  "have  received  equal  power  from 
( Ihrist.— The  Roman  Church  is  not  the  h*  id 
of  other  Churches.- — You  should  keep  the 
commandments  of  God  and  of  the  apostles: 
and  as  for  the  commandments  of  bishops  and 

all  the  other  lords  of  the  Church they  are 

but  strav/ !  They  have  ruined  the  Church 
by  their  crafty  devices.2  The  priests  of  the 
Eastern  Cimrch  sin  not  by  marrying,  and  I 
U  lie ve  that  in  the  Western  Chuirch  we 
fhov.ld  not  sin  were  we  also  to  nvirry. •  — 
Since  the  time  of  Sylvester,  the  IJomish 
Church  is  no  longer  the  Church  of  Christ, 
but  a  state-church — a  money-getting  church. 
—We  are  not  bound  to  believe  in  the  legends 
of  the  saints,  any  more  than  in  the  Chronicles 
of  France." 

John  of  Wcsalia,  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Erfurtli,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  energy 
and  talents,  attacked  the  errors  on  which 
the  hierarchy  was  founded,  and  proclaimed 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  source  of 
faith.  "  It  is  not  religion  (by  which  he 
meant  a  monastic  life)  that  saves  us,"  said 
he  to  the  monks  ;  "  it  is  the  grace  of  God. 
— God  from  all  eternity  has  established  a 
book  in  which  he  has  written  the  names  of 
all  his'  elect.  Whoever  is  not  inscribed 
therein,  will  never  be  so  ;  and  whoever  is 
therein  inscribed,  will  never  see  his  name 
blotted  out. — It  is  by  the  grace  of  God  alone 
that  the  elect  are  saved.  lie  whom  God  is 
willing  to  save  by  the  gift  of  his  grace,  will 
be  saved,  though  all  the  priests  in  the  world 
should  wisli  to  condemn  and  excommunicate 
him.  And  he  whom  God  will  condemn, 
though  all  should  wish  to  save  him,  will 
nevertheless  be  condemned.9— By  what  au- 
dacity do  the  successors  of  the  apostles  en- 
join, nut  what  Christ  has  prescribed  in  his 
holy  books,  but  what  they  themselves  have 
devised,  carried  away,  as  they  are,  by  thirst  for 
gold  and  by  the  desire  of  ruling? — I  despise 
the  Pope,  the  Church  and  the  Councils,  and 
I  give  Christ  the  glory."  \Vcs-ilia,  having 
arrived  gradually  at  these  convictions,  pro- 


1  D'ArgcntrO,  Collcctio  Judiciorum  de  Novis  Erroribus, 
ii.  :nn. 

'-'  Ibidem. 

3  Kt  qiH-Tii  Hens  vnlt  daninaro,  si  omnes  vellent  hnnc  sal- 
vare,  Mhuc  Isle  damnaretur.  Paraduxa  Damnata,  &c., 
1719.  Moguntla. 
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fcssed  them  boldly  from  the  pulpit,  and  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  delegates 
from  the  Hussites.  Feeble,  and  bending  un- 
der the  weight  of  years,  a  prey  to  sickness, 
and  leaning  upon  his  staff,  this  courageous 
old  man  appeared  with  tottering  steps  before 
the  Inquisition,  and  perished  in  its  dungeons 
in  1482. 

John  of  Goch,  prior  of  Malir.es,  about  the 
same  period,  extolled  Christian  liberty  as  the 
essence  of  every  virtue.  He  charged  the 
prevailing  doctrines  with  Pelagianism,  and 
denominated  Thomas  Aquinas  "  the  prince 
of  cvror."  "  The  canonical  scriptures  alone," 
s::id  he.  "  arc  entitled  to  a  sure  confidence, 
;  'vl  have  an  undeniable  authority.  The 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  have  no 
authority,  but  so  far  as  they  are  conform- 
able with  canonical  truth. 1  The  common 
proverb  says  truly  :  Satan  would  be  ashamed 
to  think  of  what  a  monk  dares  undertake.'1 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  forerun- 
ners of  the  Reformation  was  undoubtedly 
John  Wessel,  surnamed  "  the  Light  of  the 
World,"  a  man  full  °f  courage  and  of  love 
for  the  truth,  who  was  doctor  in  divinity 
successively  at  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  Ilei- 
,lol!ierg,  and  Groningen,  and  of  whom  Lu- 
ther says  :  "  Had  I  read  his  works  sooner, 
my  enemies  might,  have  thought  I  had 
derived  every  thing  from  Wessel,  so  much 
are  we  of  one  mind.1'* — "  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James,"  says  Wessel,  "  preach  different  but 
not  contrary  doctrines.  Both  maintain  that 
'  the  just  shall  live  by  faith  ; '  but  by  a  faith 
working  by  charity.  He  who,  at  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel,  believes,  desires,  hopes, 
trusts  in  the  glad  tidings,  and  loves  Him 
who  justifies  and  blesses  him,  forthwith 
yields  himself  up  entirely  to  Him  whom  he 
loves,  and  attributes  no  merit  to  himself, 
since  he  knows  that  of  himself  he  has 
nothing. 3 — The  sheep  must  discern  the  things 
on  which  he  feeds,  and  avoid  a  corrupted  nu- 
triment, even  when  presented  by  the  shep- 
herd himself.  The  people  should  follow  the 
shepherd  into  the  pastures ;  but  when  he 
ceases  to  lead  them  into  the  pastures,  he  is 
no  longer  a  shepherd,  and  then,  since  he 
does  not  fulfil  his  duty,  the  flock  is  not 
bound  to  follow  him.  Nothing  is  more  effec- 
tual to  the  destruction  of  the  Church  than  a 
corrupted  clergy.  All  Christians,  even 
the  humblest  and  most  simple,  are  bound 
to  resist  those  who  are  destroying  the 
Church.4  We  must  obey  the  precepts  of 
doctors  and  of  prelates  only  according  to  the 
measure  laid  down  by  St.  Paul  (1  Thess.  v. 


1  Antiquorum  patrum  scriptatantum  habent  auctoritatia'. 
quantum  canonics:  vcritati  sunt  conformia.  Epist.  Apolo- 
get.  Antwerp,  1521. 

Adco  spiritus  utriusque  concordat.    Farrajo  Wesseli.in 


3  Kttentus  totns  et  propensus  In  eum  quem  amat,  a  quo 
credit,  cupit,  sperat,  confidit,  justificatur,  nihil  sibi  Ipsl  trl- 
bult,  qui  scit  nihil  habere  ex  se.    De  Maguit.  Passionis, cap. 
xlvi.  Opera,  p.  55:1. 

4  Nemo  magU  Ecclesiam  destruit,  quam  corruptus  clerus. 
I)estrucntibu3  Ecclesiam  omnes  Christianl  tenentur  resls- 
tcre.    De  Palestine  Eccles.  Opp.,  p.  769. 


21)  ;    that  is  to  say,   so  far  as,  '  sitting  in 
Moses'  scat,'  they  teach  according  to  Mosep. 
We  are  God's  servants,  and  not  the  po] 
as  it  is  said:  Tliou  shalt  worship  the.  Ijord  thy 
(!od\tinl  Itim  on///  sha/t  tl/ou  scrrc.     The  !!,:!•,- 
Spirit   has  reserved  to  himself  the  duty  cf 
renewing,  vivifying,  preserving, and  in< 
ing  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  h-s  no*, 
abandoned  it    to    the    Roman    pontiff,    v, 
frequently  cares    nothing    about    it. —  i'.v  :; 
her  sex  does  not  prevent    a   woman  if  she 
is  faithful  and  prudent,  and  if  she  has  cha- 
rity shed  abroad  in  her   heart,  from    1 
able  to  feel,  judge,  approve,  and  decide  by 
a  judgment  that  God  will  ratify." 


Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  Reformation 
nitrh,  trete  the  voices  multiplied  that 


drew 

proclaimed  the  truth.,  We  might  be  led  to 
say  that  the  Church  intended  showing  by 
these  means  that  the  Reformation  exited 
before  Luther.'  Protestantism  arose  in  the 
Church  on  the  very  day  in  which  the  germs 
of  Popery  showed  themselves  ;  as  in  the 
political  world  conservative  principles  have 
existed  from  the  very  moment  when  the 
despotism  of  nobles  or  the  disorders  of  factions 
have  raised  their  heads.  Protestantism  wa  . 
sometimes  even  stronger  than  the  Papacy  in 
the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Re- 
formation. What  could  Rome  oppose  to  all 
the  witnesses  we  have  just  heard,  at  the  time 
when  their  voices  re-echoed  through  the 
earth  ? — A  few  monks  without  cither  learn- 
ing or  piety. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Reformation 
had  taken  root,  not  only  among  the  doctors 
of  the  Church,  but  also  among  the  people. 
The  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  issuing  from 
Oxford,  had  spread  over  all  Christendom,  and 
had  found  adherents  in  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
Franconia,  and  Prussia.  In  Bohemia,  from 
the  very  Ijosom  of  discord  and  of  war,  had 
come  forth  at  last  a  peaceful  and  Christian 
community,  reminding  the  world  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  and  giving  powerful  testimony 
to  the  grand  principle  of  Gospel  opposition, 
that  "  Christ,  and  not  Peter,  and  his  sue-, 
cessors,  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is 
founded."  Belonging  equally  to  the  German 
and  Sclavonic  races,  these  simple  Christians 
had  sent  forth  missionaries  into  the  midst  of 
the  various  nations  who  spoke  their  language, 
noiselessly  to  gain  over  followers  to  their 
opinions.  Nicholas  Kuss,  who  was  twice 
visited  by  them  at  Rostock,  began  in  1511 
to  preach  openly  against  the  pope. l 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  state  of 
affairs.  When  the  Wisdom  from  on  high 
shall  utter  his  lessons  in  a  still  louder  voice, 
there  will  be  minds  and  hearts  everywhere 
to  listen  to  them.  When  the  Husbandman, 
who  has  been  continually  traversing  his 
Church,  shall  go  forth  to  a  new  and  to  a 
greater  sowing,  the  soil  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  grain.  When  the  trumpet  of  the 

«  Wolfii  Lect.  Memorab.,  II.  p.  27. 
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Angel  of  the  covenant,  that  has  :  even 

t  '  i/  :  heanl  in  the  world,  shall  send  fortli  a 

1<  odi  r  peal,  ir.i'iihers  will  gird  themselves  to 

the  1.  :ttle. 

Tli"  Cliiuvh  a'uv.idy  hail  a  [  r  -  .  'iment 
that  the  hour  of  comb  t  was  appro. ;<-iii  <_r. 
If  more  than  iioy.plu-r  aimoun 

some  measure,  <;urin_  :  century,  the 

a   in  which    it   closed,   shall  we   he 
;:ishi'd  th  it  many  doctors  at  the  en  1  "f 
tin;    liftirnth   centurv   h:id    foreseen    tin-   .  \< 
ching  change  that  v. ould  regeneraie  the 
Church? 

Prol     .   provincial   of  the  Augus- 

ii tiny  piv- 

tlial  coi  on,  and  who,   with  un- 

.  -TI  firmness,  miint  iin,-.l  iii  his  order  the 

-  of  St.  Augustine,  being  assembled 

with    hi.-;   lirethrcn    in  the  convent  of  II  im- 

nielspfor!'',  ii.'ir  WernipT.'de,   used  often  to 

them  \vliile  reading  the  word  of  God, 

and  say  :   "  My  l>ivthiv:t  !    ye   h"ar  the  testi- 

ujo-.iy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures!    They  declare 

that  hy  grace  we  are  what  we  are,  and  that 

liy  it   alone   we  hold   all   that  we  possess. 

Whence  thru  proceed  so  much  darkness  and 

such    horrible     superstitions? Oh,     my 

brethren!    Christianity  needs  a  bold  and  a 
prrc.it,  reform,  and  mcthhiks  I  see  it  already 
:';>p;'i>  idling."     Then  would  the  monks  cry 
out,    "  Why  do  you  not  begin  this  reform 
y.'iirsdf.  Mid  opp^e  such  a  cloud  of  errors ?" 
— ••  You  see,  my  brethren,"  replied  the  aged 
'ncial,  "  that  1  am  bent  with  the  weight 
irs,  and  weak  in  Ixidy,  and  that  I  have 
not  the  learning,  ability,  and  eloquence,  that 
BO  LT:v:;t  an  undertaking  requires.     But  God 
i\  Tl  raise  up  a,  hero,  who  by  his  ago,  strength, 
t  l.-.its.  le.u-nin.LT,  creniiu'.,  and  eloquence,  shall 
h"!d  the  foremosl  place.     He  will  begin  the 
m  ttio  i  ;  !rj  v.-ill  oppose  error,  and  God 
will  give  him  bolilnc—  t  >  iv-i-^t  the  mighty 
of  the  earth."  i     An  old  monk  of  Him- 
forte,  \vho  h;ul  often  heard  these  words, 
communicated  them  to  Flacius.     It  was  in 
•>.'iy  order    of   which  Proles    was   pro- 
vincial  that   the  Christian  henf  he  foretold. 
was  to  appear. 

A  monk  named  John  IFdte:i  was  an  inmate 
of  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Eisenach  in 
Thuringia.  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  and 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  v,  ere  his  especial 
study.  He  even  wrote  a  commentary  on 
these  works,  and  censured  the  most  flagrant 
aliases  of  the  monastic  life.  The  exaspc- 
!  monks  threw  him  into  prison.  Hjs 
tee  lageandthefilthinessofhisdnri 
brought  on  a  dangerous  illness:  he  ai'kc.l 
for^the  superior,  and  the  latter  had  scarcely 
arrived  before  he  burst  into  a  violent  passion, 
MI<!  without  listening  to  the  prisoner's  cora- 
p!  lints,  bitterly  abused  his  doctrine,  that  was 
opposed,  adds  the  chronicle,  to  the  monk's 
kitchen.  The  Franciscan,  forgetting  his 
malady,  and  groaning  heavily,  replied:  "I 


bear  your  insults  calmly  for  the  love  of 
Christ;  for  I  have  said  nothing  that  can  endim- 
ger  the  monastic  state  :  I  have  only  censured 
its  most  crying  abuses.  But,"  continued 
he  (according  to  what  Melancthon  records 
in  his  Apology  for  the  Augsburg  ( 'oiifession 
of  Faiih  ,  "  niintiifi-  hum  irilhiriae  in  tin'  i/mr 

l.i'i-il  l.'iltj:  /if  irill  (Icstrntj  you,  at,>< 
t/ittl/  nut  l/p.til>/i'  to  rcxist  him."  1  John  Hilt  n, 
Avlio  had  prophesied  that  thecjidof  the  world 
would  come  in  1051.  was  lets  mistaken  in 
pointing  out  the  year  Avhen  the  future  Re- 
foimer  would  appear.  Not  long  after,  he 
was  born  in  a  small  village  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  monk's  dungeon  :  in  this  very  town 
of  Eisenach  he  commenced  his  studies,  and 
only  one  year  later  than  the  imprisoned  friar 
had.  stated,  he  publicly  entered  upon  the  lie- 
formation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Third  Preparation— Letters— Kcvival— Recollections  of  An- 
tiquity in  Italy— Influence  of  the  Humanists— Christia- 
nity of  T>ante— Valla—  Infidelity  in  Italy— Pintonic  I'hllo- 
sophy— Commencement  of  Learning  in  Germany— Young 

Students— Printing — (!h:iraeteristics  (if  German  Litera- 
ture— The  Learned  and  the  Schoolmen— A  New  World — 
Iteuchlin— Reuchlin  in  Italy— HU  Lnlionrs—  His  Influence 
In  Germany— Mysticism— Contest  with  the  Dominicans. 

THUS  princes  and  people,  living  members  of 
the  Church  and  theologians,  were  labouring 
each  in  their  sphere  to  prepare  the  work 
which  the  sixteenth  century  was  to  accom- 
plish. But  the  Reformation  was  destined  to 
find  another  auxiliary  in  'learning.  The 
human  mind  was  gaining  strength.  This 
circumstance  alone  would  have  wrought  its 
emancipation.  Let  but  a  small  seed  fall 
near  a  time-eaten  wall,  and  as  the  tree  grows 
up,  the  wall  will  be  overthrown. 

The  Roman  pontiff  had  constituted  himself 
the  guardian  of  the  pei  pie,  and  his  sr.jnvior 
intelligence  rendered  this  an  easy  task.  For 
a  long  time  he  had  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  but  now  they  were  breaking  bounds 
on  every  side'.  This  venerable  guardianship, 
which  derived  its  origin  from  the.  principles 
of  eternal  life  and  civilisation  that  Kome  had 
communicated  to  the  barbarous  nations,  could 
no  longer  he  exercised  without  opposition. 
A  formidable  antagonist  had  taken  up  his 
position  against  it,  in  order  to  control  it. 
The  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
expand,  to  examine,  to  learn,  had  given  birth 
to  this  new  power.  Men's  eyes  were  opened  : 
they  demanded  a  reason  for  each  step  taken 
by  this  long-venerated  guide,  under  whose 
direction  they  had  walked  in  silence,  so  long 
as  their  ryes  were  closed.  The  nations  of 
modern  Europe  had  passed  theage  of  infancy ; 


i  K»dt»bitDomlnmheroem,Rt»tc,vlrlbug.   FlaciiCatal.         i  All-is  qnlrtem  venlet...    Apologia  Conf.  Aug.  illi.  De 
i  e«inrn  v  entails,  j>.  BH,  ^  oils  Monasticls 
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(heir  manhood  was  beginning.  Their  artless 
and  credulous  simplicity  had  given  way  to 
an  inquiring  spirit. — to  a  reason  impatient  to 
fathom  tilings  to  the 'very  bottom.  They 
asked  what  had  been  God's  object  in  making 
a  revelation  to  the.  world,  and  whether  men 
had  a  right  to  set  themselves  tip  as  mediators 
between  God  and  their  brethren. 

One  thing  only  could  have  saved  the 
Church :  this  was  to  elevate  itself  still 
higher  than  the  people.  To  be  on  a  level 
with  them  was  not  sufficient.  But  men  soon 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was  much 
below  them.  She  began  to  take  a  downward 
course,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were 
ascending.  "When  men  began  to  soar  towards 
the  regions  of  intelligence,,  the  priesthood 
was  found  engrossed  in  earthly  pursuits  and 
human  interests.  It  is  a  phenomenon  that 
has  often  been  renewed  in  history.  The 
eaglet's  wings  had  grown ;  and  there  was  no 
man  whose  hand  could  reach  it  and  stay  its 
flight. 

it  was  in  Italy  that  the  human  mind  first 
began  to  soar  above  the  earth. 

The  doctrines  of  the  schoolmen  and  ro- 
mantic poetry  had  never  reigned  undisturbed 
in  that  peninsula.  Some  faint  recollections 
of  antiquity  had  always  remained  in  Italy. 
— recollections  that  were  re vived  in  great 
strength  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  ere  long  communicated  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  human  mind. 

Already  in  the  fourteenth  century  had 
Dante  and  Petrarch  revived  the  credit  of  the 
ancient  Roman  poets  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
former  placed  the  mightiest  popes  in  his 
"  Inferno,"  and  the  second  called  with  bold- 
ness for  the  primitive  constitiition  of  the 
Church.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  John  of  Ravenna  taught  the  Latin 
literature  with  great  renown  at  Padua  and 
Florence  ;  and  Chrysoloras  interpreted  the 
masterpieces  of  Greece  at  Florence  and  at 
Pa  via. 

While  learning  was  thus  issuing  from  the 
prisons  in  which  it  had  been  held  captive  in 
Europe,  the  East  imparted  fresh  light  to  the 
West.  The  standard  of  Mahomet,  planted 
on  the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  had 
driven  its  learned  men  into  exile.  They  had 
e-irried  the  learning  of  Greece  with  them  into 
Italy.  The  torch  of  the  ancients  rekindled 
the  minds  that  h-.id  been  for  ages  quenched 
in  darkness.  George  of  Trebizond,  Argyro- 
polos,  Bessarion,  Lascaris,  Chalcondylas,  and 
many  others,  inspired  the  West  with  their 
own'love  for  Greece  and  its  noble  works  of 
genius.  The  patriotism  of  the  Italians  was 
awakened  ;  and  there  arose  in  Italy  a  great 
number  of  learned  men,  among  whom  shone 
Gasparino,  Aurispa,  Aretino,  Poggio,  and 
Valla,  who  endeavoured  in  like  manner  to 
restore  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome  to  the 
honour,  they  merited.  There  was  at  that 
period  a  great  burst  of  light,  and  Rome  was 
doomed  to  suffer  by  it. 
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This  passion  for  antiquity  which  took  pos- 
session of  the  h>/nifinists,  shook  in  the  most 
elevated  minds  their  attachment  to  the 
Church,  for  "no  man  can  serve  two  masters." 
At  the  same  time  the  studies  to  which  they 
devoted  themselves,  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  these  learned  men  a  metl"i<l  (•-.-'.'rely  ne-.v 
and  unknown  to  the  schoolmen,  of  examining 
and  judging  the  teaching  of  the  Ch:-.ivh. 
Finding  in  the  Bible,  mueli  mure  tii  m  ia  the 
works  of  theologians,  the  beauties  that, 
charmed  them  in  the  classic  authors,  the 
humanists  were  fully  inclined  to  place  the 
Bible  above  the  doctors.  They  reformed  the 
taste,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Reformation  of  the  faith. 

These  scholars,  it  is  true,  loudly  protested 
that  their  studies  did  not  strike  at  the  faitfi 
of  the  Church  ;  yet  they  attacked  the  school- 
men long  before  the  Reformers  did,  and 
turned  into  ridicule  those  barbarians,  those 
"  Teutons,"  who  had  existed  but  not  lived.1 
Some  even  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  laid  hands  on  what  Rome  held 
most  dear.  Dante,  although  adhering  to 
many  Romish  doctrines,  had  already  pro- 
claimed the  power  of  faith,  as  did  the  re- 
formers. "  It  is  true  faith  that  renders  us 
citizens  of  heaven,"  said  he.2  "  Faith  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  is  the  principle  of  life ;  it 
is  the  spark  that,  spreading  daily  more  and 
more,  becomes  a  living  flame,  and  shines  on 
us,  like  a  star  in  heaven.  Without  faith 
there  is  no  good  work,  nor  upright  life,  that 
can  avail  us.  However  great  be  the  sin,  the 
arms  of  Divine  grace  are  wider  still,  and 
embrace  all  who  turn  to  God.3  The  soul_  is 
not  lost  through  the  anathemas  of  the  pontiff; 
and  eternal  love  can  still  reach  it,  so  long  as 
hope  retains  her  verdant  blossom.4  From 
God,  from  God  alone,  come.tli  «nr  righteous- 
ness by  faith."  And  speaking'of  the  t  'imrch, 
Dante  exclaims  :  "  O  my  bnrk,  how  deeply 
art  thou  laden  !  O  Cons  a  mine,  what  mis- 
chief has  been  engendered,  I  will  not  say  by 
thy  conversion,  but  by  that  offering  which 
the  wealthy  father  thi'n  received  fromthee!" 

Somewhat  later.  I/nnvv.rius  Valla  applied 

tin-  study  of  antiquity  to  tl ;  inior.s  of  the 

Church:"  he,  denied  the  authenticity  of  the 
correspondence  between  Christ  and  King 
Abgar;  he  rejected  the  tradition' of  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  Apostles' Creed*;  and  sapped 
the  foundation  on  which  reposed  the  pre- 
tended donation  of  Constantino.8 

Still  this  great  light  which  the  study  of 
.-.nti'juity  threw  out  in  the  fifteenth  century 
was  calculated  only  to  destroy:  it  could  not 
build  up.  Neither  Homer  nor  Virgil  could 

1  Qui  nc  viventes  quidom  vivcbant.    Folitiani  Epp.  Ix.  3. 

2  Parad.  xxiv.  44. 

3  Orribil  furon  li  peccati  mioi ; 

Ma  la  ImntA  inl'mita  ha  si  sran  brarri.i, 
Che  i>ren<l,-  I-K.  die  si  rivolve  a  lei.     I'urgator.  iii.  121-Ui 
<  Per  lor  inaladb.i.in  si  ii'.n  si  i-fnlo. 
Che  lion  iiossa  tornnr  IVtcrno  aiimrc, 
Mcntro  che  la  speranza  ha  fior  del  verdc.    P>id.  13<- 
5  De  ementila  Constantini  donatione  dedamatio  *d  ftf 
pam     Opp.  Basil.  IM3. 
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build  ui>.  Neither  1  Joiner  nor  Virgil  could 
save  the  Church.  The  revival  of  learning. 
sciences,  and  arts,  was  not  the  principle  of 
the  Reformation.  The"  paganism  of  tin- 
poets,  as  it  reappeared  in  Italy,  rather  con- 
iiniu-d  tlie  paganism  of  t!ic  hear:.  The  scep- 
ticism of  the  followers  of  Ari^ntie.  .-ind  the 
contempt  far  every  thing  th.U  did  not  apper- 
tain to  philology,  took  possession  of  many 
literary  men,  and  engendered  an  incredu- 
lity which,  even  while  affecting  submis- 
sion to  the  Church,  attacked  the  most 
important  truths  of  religion.  IVter  Pom- 
p:>matius,  the  most  distinguished  represen- 
tative of  this  impious  tendency,  publicly 
taught  at  Bologna  and  Padua  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  the  doctrine  of 
luvividciiee  were  mere  philosophical  pro- 
blems.1 .John  Francis  Pico,  nephew  of 
Pieo  of  Jlirandi/la.  speaks  of  one  pope  who 
did  n.it  believe,  in  God;2  and  of  another 
who,  having  acknowledged  to  ,a  friend  his 
disbelief  in  the  i::i mortality  of-  the  soul, 
appeared  to  him  one  night  after  death,  and 
said :  "  Alas !  the  eternal  fire  that  is  now 
consuming  me  makes  me  feel  but  too  sen- 
sibly the  immortality  of  that  soul  which  I 
had  thought  would  die  with  the  body !" 
This  may  remind  us  of  those  remarkable 
words  spoken,  it  is  asserted,  by  Leo.  X. 
to  his  secretary  iiembo  :  "  Every  ago  knows 
how  useful  this  fable  of  Christ  lias  been  to 

us  and  ours1'3 Contemptible  superstitions 

were  attacked,  but  incredulity  with  its  dis- 
dainful and  mocking  sneer  was  set  up  in 
their  place.  To  laugh  at  every  thing,  even 
at  what  was  most  holy,  was  the  fashion 
and  the,  b;vdge  of  a  freethinker.  Religion 
was  considered  onlv  as  a  means  of  govern- 
ing the  \vorld.  '-"l  fear,"  said  Erasmus  in 
1516,  "  that  with  the  study  of  ancient  lite- 
ratu«i,  the  olden  paganism  will  reappear.'' 

It  is  true  that  then,  as  after  the  ridicule 
of  the  Augustan  age,  and  as  even  in  our 
days  afrer  the  sneers  of  the  last  century,  a 
new  Platonisin  arose  and  attacked  this 
rash  scepticism,  and  sought,  like  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  present  times,  to  inspire  a 
certain  degree  of  respect  for  Christianity, 
and  to  rekindle  a  religious  feeling  in  the 
heart.  The  Medici  at  Florence  encouraged 
these  efforts  of  the  1'latonists.  But  no 
merely  philosophical  religion  can  ever  rcge- 
i. crate  the  (  liurch  or  the  world.  It  may  lose. 
its  strength  in  a  kind  of  mystical  enthusi- 
asm ;  but  as  it  is  supercilious,  and  despises 
the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  pretend- 
ing to  see  in  the  Gospel  doctrines  little  else 
but  figures  and  symbols,  incomprehensible 
to  the  majority  of  mankind,  it  will  ever  be 
powerless  to  reform  and  save. 

What  then  would  have  been  the  result, 
had  real  Christianity  not  reappeared  in  the 


v.  nvld,  and  if  faith  had  not  once  more  filled 
all  hearts  with  its  own  strength  and  holi- 

-  ?  The  Reformation  preserved  both  re- 
11  li.n  and  society.  If  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  had  God's  glory  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  at  heart,  she  would  have  welcomed 
the  Reformation  with  joy.  But  what  was 
ibis  to  a  Leo  the  Tenth  'f 

And  yet  a  torch  could  not  be  lighted  in 
Italy  without  its  rays  shining  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  affairs  of  the  church  kept  up  a 
continual  intercourse  between  this  peninsula 
and  the  other  parts  of  Christendom.  The 
liiii-liiirinns  felt  erelong  the  superiority  and 
superciliousness  of  the  Italians,  and  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  defects  of  language 
and  of  style.  A  few  young  noblemen,  such 
as  Dalberg,  Lr.ngen.  and  Spiegelberg,  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  of  knowledge,  visited 
Italy,  and  brought  back  to  Germany  and 
imparted  to  their  friends  the  learning,  the 
grammar,  ami  the  classic  authors  they  so 
much  desired.1  Soon  tiicre  appeared  a  man 
of  distinguished  talents,  llodolph  Agricola, 
whose  learning  and  genius  won  for  him  as 
great  veneration  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  age 
of  Augustus  or  of  Pericles.  The  ardour  of 
his  mind  and  the  fatigues  of  the  school  wore 
him  out  in  a  few  years ;  but  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  life  he  had  trained  up  noble  dis- 
ciples, who  carried  their  master's  zeal  over 
all  Germany.  Often  when  assembled  around 
him  had  they  deplored  the  darkness  of  the 
Church,  and  asked  why  St.  Paul  so  frequently 
repeats  that  men  are  justified  hv  faith  and 

not  by  works.2 At  the  feet  of  these  r.i-w 

teachers  was  soon  gathered  a  youthful  but 
rude  band  of  scholars,  living  upon  alms, 
studying  without  books ;  and  who,  divided 
into  societies  of  priests  of  Bacchus,  arquebu- 
siers,  and  others,  passed  in  disorderly  troops 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  school  to  school. 
No  matter ;  these  strange  companies  were 
the  beginning  of  a  literary  public.  Gra- 
dually the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  issued 
from  the  German  presses  and  supplanted  the 
schoolmen  ;  and  the  art  of  printing,  disco- 
vered at  Mentz  in  1-140,  multiplied  the  voices 
that  boldly  remonstrated  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  those  not  less 
powerful,  which  invited  the  human  mind 
into  new  paths  of  inquiry. 

The  study  of  ancient  literature  produced 
very  different  effects  in  Germany  from  those 
which  followed  it  in  Italy  and  in  France :  it 
was  there  combined  with  faith.  The  Germans 
immediately  looked  for  the  advantage  that 
might  accrue  to  religion  from  these  new 
literary  pursuits.  AY  hat  had  produced  in 
Italian  minds  little  more  than  a  minute  and 
barren  refinement  of  the  understanding,  per- 
vaded the  whole  being  of  the  Germans, 
wanned  their  hearts,  and  prepared  them  for 


1  De  Immortalltato  Anlmac,  De  Prxdestlnatlone  et  Pro- 

Tidcntla,  <<-c.  1  Hamelmann.Relatio  Hist.    This  first  impulse  has  been 

2  Qui  nullum  Dcum  credens.    J.  F.  Plri  dc  Fide,  Opp.  IL      erroneously  ascribed  to  Thomas  &  Kempls      Dclnrat  over 
820.  |  G.  Oroote.  p.  280. 

3  Fa  dc  Christo  tabula.    Mornsel  Hist.  Papatus,  p.  S20.  '*  Fide  justos  essc.    Mclancth.  Decl.  I.  602. 
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;v  brighter  light.  The  first,  restorers  of  learn- 
ing in  Italy  and  in  France  were  remarkable 
for  their  levity,  and  frequently  also  for  their 
immorality.  Their  successors  in  Germany, 
animated  by  a  serious  feeling,  zealously  went 
in  search  of  truth.  Italy,  offering  up  her 
incense  to  literature  and  profane  learning, 
beheld  the  rise  of  a  sceptical  opposition. 
Germany,  occupied  with  deep  theological 
questions,  and  thrown  back  upon  herself, 
s  i\v  the  rise  of  an  opposition  based  on  faith. 
In  the  one  country  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  were  underminccl ;  in  the  other  they 
were  re-established  on  their  true  basis.  A 
remarkable  society  was  formed  in  the  empire, 
composed  of  liberal,  generous-minded,  and 
learned  men,  who  counted  princes  among 
their  number,  and  who  endeavoured  to  make 
learning  profitable  to  religion.  Some  brought 
tn  their  studies  the  humble  faith  of  children; 
others,  an  enlightened  and  penetrating  intel- 
lect, inclined  perhaps  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  legitimate  freedom  and  criticism :  yet  both 
contributed  to  clear  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  from  the  superstitions  that  had  en- 
cumbered it. 

The  monkish  theologians  perceived  their 
danger,  and  began  to  clamour  against  these 
very  studies  which  they  had  tolerated  in 
Italy  and  France,  because  they  had  there 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  frivolity  and  pro- 
tiigacy.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  amongst 
them  against  literature  and  science,  for  be- 
hind them  faith  was  seen  advancing.  A 
monk,  cautioning  a  person  against  the  here- 
sies of  Erasmus,  was  asked  in  what  they 
consisted.  lie  acknowledged  that  he  had 
not  read  the  work  of  which  he  was  speaking, 
Mid  could  only  say  that  "it  was  written  iir 
too  pure  Latinity." 

The  disciples  of  learning  and  the  scholastic 
divines  soon  came  to  open  war.  The  latter 
beheld  with  alarm  the  movement  that  was 
taking  place  in  the  realms  of  intellect,  and 
thought  that  immobility  and  darkness  would 
be  the  surest  guardians  of  the  Church.  It 
was  to  save  Rome  that  they  opposed  the 
revival  of  letters;  but  in  this  they  contri- 
buted to  its  fall.  Rome  herself  had  a  great 
share  in  producing  this  result.  Momentarily 
led  astray  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
•  ?he  deserted  her  old  friends,  and  clasped  her 
young  adversaries  in  her  arms.  Popery  and 
learning  funned  an  alliance  that  seemed  like- 
ly to  dissolve  the  union  between  the  monastic 
orders  and  the  hierarchy.  The  popes  did  not 
at  the  first  glance  perceive  that  what  they 
had  taken  for  a  plaything  was  in  reality  a 
sv. .  ml  that  might  cause  their  death.  In  like 
manner,  during  the  last  century,  princes 
were  seen  welcoming  to  their  courts  po' 
and  philosophical  principles  which,  Ind  they 
yielded  to  all  their  influences,  would  h  tve 
overturned  their  thrones.  Such  an  alliance 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Learning  went 
forward,  without  a  care  as  to  what  might 
endanger  the  power  of  its  patron.  The  monks 
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and  schoolmen  were  well  aware,  that  to 
the  pope  would  be  to  abandon  thcmsel\<  : 
and  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  brief 
patronage  he  accorded  to  the  fine  arts,  w:>s 
not  less  active,  when  he  saw  the  danger,  in 
taking  measures  the  most  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

The  universities  defended  themselvt >•.  .•  s 
best  they  could,  against  the  intrusion  <>;'  this 
new  light.  Rhagius  was  expelled  fivm  Co- 
logne, Celtcs  from  Lcipsic,  and  Hermann  vor. 
dem  Pnisch  from  Rostock.  .Still  the  nu'.v 
doctors,  and  the  ancient  classics  with  the 
gradually  established  themselves,  ,M;<!  fre- 
quently with  the  aid  of  the  ruling  prii:  . 
in  these  superior  academies.  In  di  spite  "j1 
the  schoolmen,  societies  of  grammarians  aivl 
of  poets  were  soon  formed  in  them.  Eviiy 
thing  was  to  be  converted  into  Gree"k  and 
La-tin,  even  to  their  very  names.  How  o 
the  admirers  of  Sophocles  and  of  Virgil  be 
known  by  such  barbarous  appellations  as 
Krachenberger  or  Schwarzcrd?  At  the  same 
time  a  spirit  of  independence  spread  thro 
the  universities.  The  students  were  no  1m 
seen  in  seminarist  fashion,  with  their  l;cok-; 
under  their  arms,  walking  demurely, 'respect- 
fully, and  with  downcast  eyes,  behind  their 
masters.  The  petulance  of  Martial  and  of 
( >vid  had  passed  into  these  new  disciples  of 
the  Muses.  They  hailed  with  transport  the 
ridicule  heaped  on.  the  dialectic  theologians  ; 
and  the  heads  of  the  literary  movement  were 
sometimes  accused  of  favouring,  and  even  of 
exciting  the  disorderly  proceedings  of  the 
scholars. 

Thus  a  new  world,  spiting  out  of  antiquity, 
had  arisen  in  the  midst  of  the  world  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  two  parties  could  not 
avoid  coming  to  blows :  a  struggle  was  at 
hand.  It  was  the  mildest  champion  of  lite- 
rature, an  old  man  drawing  near  the  close  of 
his  peaceful  career,  who  was  to  begin  the 
conflict. 

In  order  that  the  truth  might  prove  trium- 
phant, it  was  necessary  first  that  the  weapons 
by  which  she  was  to  conquer  should  be 
brought  forth  from  the  arsenals  where  they 
had  lain  buried  for  ages.  These  weapons 
were  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  It  was  necessary  to  revive  in 
Christendom  the  love  and  the  study  of  sacred 
Greek  and  Hebrew  learning.  T-!io  man  whom 
the  providence  of  God  selected  for  this  tc.sk 
was  named  John  Reuchlin. 

The  sweet  voice  of  a  child  had  been  re- 
marked in  the  choir  of  the  church  at  Pforz- 
heim, and  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden.  It  was  that  of  John 
Reuchlin,  a  boy  of  agreeable  manners  an  ! 
lively  disposition,  the  son  of  a  worthy  bur- 
gess of  that  town.  The  margrave  soon 
showed  him  especial  favour,  and  made  choice 
of  him  in  1473  to  accompany  his  son  Frede- 
rick to  the  university  of  Paris. 

The  son  of  the  usher  of  Pforzheim,  in 
transports  of  joy,  arrived  with  the  prince  at 
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this  Pcl.oni,  then  the.  most  celebrated  <>(  the 
Bere  he  found  the  ^partan  1  i 

livmos     and     Ji'!;n     Wosel,     ///       //.'.',/    i  if'    t!iC 
!;    and    hr-il    :  .rtllliity  of  Stu- 

dying (  "'  '  '   masters, 

<f  which    lai:._rtnges   there  was   .'it    th;;t  time 

no  p.  '  •'.   and  nf  which  he 

•u  li  •  the  iv.-toivr  in  the  home 

dl'  tin-   Ki  :'i .'.-iiiation.     The  young  and  indi- 

:!)cd  f,.r  richer  stu 
iwiii-s  of  ll'-mer  and  th.1  orations  of 
rates,  paining  tlius  the  inn  us  of  prose- 
cuting  his   own   stu, lies  and  of  purchr'Miig 
books. 

!'ut  ]].•  hc-ird  ..(her  tilings  from  the  mouth 
of  Wesscl,  t:  •  a  d'-ep  impression  on 

his  mind.    "  Toe  popes  may  err.    All  human 
cti         .-.re   blasphemy  against  Christ, 
whojias  recoi  impletcly  justified 

the  human  race.  T»  God  al"iie  belongs  the 
power  of  givi:ig  ])!eiiary  absolution.  It  is 
not  ;  -  our  sins  to  the 

no  purgatory  unless  it  be 
God   Mi.  '   is  a  devouring  lire,  and 

who  cleanseth  from  all  impurity." 

uchliii  had  lurely  attained  the  age.  of 
tv,en;\-  years,  when  he  taught  philosophy 
r.iul  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basic;  and — what 
then  passed  for  a  miracle — a  German  was 

;  speaking  Greek. 

The  partisans  of  Home  began  to  feel  un- 

e  -v.  v  lien  they  saw  these  generous  spirits 

•'diing  into  the  ancient  treasures.     "  The 

lu.nn.r.s  make  wry  faces,"    said    Rcuchlin, 

"  and  cry  out,  pretending  that  all  these  lite- 

r.irv   pursuits  are  contrary  to  the   Romish 

piety,  bee: use  the  Greeks  are  schismatics. 

oli!  vii.it  toil  and  suffering  must  be  under- 

to    restore  wisdom    and   learning   to 

Germ  my  !" 

Not  long  after,  Ebcrhard  of  Wurtemberg 
invii  ;din  to  Tubingen  to  adorn  thru 

rising  university.   In  148.'?,  he  took  him  with 
him  into  Italy.     Chalcondylas,  Aurispa,  and 
i  Pico  dt'  .\iir.Midola,  were  his  friends  and 
i          at   Florence.     At  Rome,  when 
Kberh,u\l  hail  a  solemn  audience  of  the  j 
Surrounded   by  his  cardiirds.  )!•  m-idin   deli- 
vered an  address  in  such  pure  and  elegant 
Latiuify,  that  the  asse.nlily.  wlio  expected 
nothing  of  the  kind  from  a  barbarous. Ger- 
:  1  \-.ith  astonishment,  and  the 
]>ontiii'  exclaimed:   "This   in    n  certainly  de- 
serves in  rank  with  the  best  orators  of  France 
Italy.'1 

•  Keucldin  was  compelled 
to  t   '  e  at  Ileididbcrg,  at  the  court  of 

the  K! ••(•' MI-  I'liilip,  to  cscaji.'  i!;,-  \<  nv.  ance 
of  V.':  r.  I'liilip,  in  conjunc- 

tion with  John  if  Ualherg,  liisho]i  of  \\  • 
his  IViend  ;,nd  cliancellor,  ondeavournl  to 
diU'use  the  light  tliat  was  beginning  to  d.w,  n 
in  every  part  of  (Jcrmany.  Dalberg  had 
founded  a  library,  which  was  open  to  all  the 
learned.  On  this  new  stage  Rcuchlin  made 
great  efforts  to  destroy  the  barbarism  of  hi- 
countrymen. 
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Having  been  sent  by  the  elector  in  1498 
0:1  an  important  mission  to  Rome,  he  eru- 
p'.nved  ;:!!  the  time  and  money-lie  could  spare, 
either  in  improving  himself  in  the  Hebrew 
language  under  li.c  !c  Tiled  Israelite,  Ahilias 
Sjihorna,  or  in  purchasing  all  the  Greek  and 
llel>re\v  manuscripts  lie  could  find,  v.hii  a 
view  of  employing  them  as  .so  many  torches 
to  increase  in  his  own  country  the  light 
which  was  already  beginning  to  appear. 

Argyropolos,  an  illustrious  Greek,  was 
then  at  Rome  explaining  to  a  numerous  audi- 
tory the  ancient  marvels  <  f  his  natio.:  : 
rature.  The  learned  ambassador  proceeded 
with  his  attendants  to  the  hail  where  tiiis 
doctor  was  lecturing,  and  on  his  entrance 
saluted  the  master,  and  deplcivd  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Greece,  then  expiring  under  t!  e 
blows  of  the  Ottomans.  The  astonished 
scholar  asked  his  visiter,  "Where  do  you 
come  from,  and  do  you  understand  • 
Reuchlin  answered,  "1  am  a  Gcrm.-u,  .".::! 
I  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of  your  language." 
At  the  request  of  Argyropolos,  lie  read  .Mid 
explained  a  passage  from  Thueydides,  which 
the  professor  happened  to  have  before  him. 
Upon  this  Argyropolos,  struck  with  astonish- 
ment and  grief,  exclaimed,  "Alas  !  alas  !  the 
fugitive  and  exiled  Greece  lias  gone  to  hide 
herself  beyond  the  Alps!" 

It  was  thus  that  the  sons  of  barbarous 
Germany  and  of  ancient  and  loarned  Greece 
met  in  the  palacis  of  Rome;  thus  the  East 
and  the  West  eailc'ccd  in  this  resort  of  the 
world,  and  the  one  poured  into  the  lap  of  the 
other  those  intellectual  treasures  which  it 
had  snatched  from  the  barbarism  oi  t'ae  Otto- 
mans._.  God,  whenever  his  plans  require  it, 
brings  together  in  an  instant,  by  some  great 
'catastropbe,  the  things  which  seemed  des- 
tined to  remain  for  ever  separai.  1. 

Reuchlin,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  was 
able  to  take  up  his  residence  again  at  Wur- 
temberg. It  was  at  this  time  he  accom- 
plished those  labours  that  were  so  useful  to 
Luther  and  to  the  Reformation.  This  man, 
who,  as  Count  Palatine,  occupied  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  empire,  and  who,  as 
philosopher,  contributed  to  lower  Aristotle 
and  exalt  Plato,  drew  up  a  Latin  dictionary 
which  superseded  those  of  the  schoolmen  ; 
wrote  a  Greek  grammar  which  greatly  faci- 
litated the  study  of  that  language. ;  translated 
and  explained  the  Penitential  Psalms  ;  cor- 
rected the  Vulgate  ;  and — which  is  his  chief 
merit  and  glory — was  the  first  to  publish  in 
Germany  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  dictionary. 
Rcuchlin  by  this  labour  reopened  the  long- 
1  books  of  the  old  covenant,  and  thus 
'..  as  he  says  himself,  "  a  monument 
more  durable  than  brass." 

Put  Ueuelilin  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth  as  much  by  his  life  as  by  his 
writings,  lly  his  lofty  stature,  his  com- 
manding person,  and  bis  engaging  address, 
he  immediately  gained  the  confidence  of  all 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  His  thirst  for 
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knowledge  was   «  ;ly  equalied  by  liis  /.LM!   in 
communicating   what    he   li.-ul   learnt.     He 


neither  money  nor  labour  to  introduce 
int.)  Germany  the  editions  of  the  classic 
writers  as  they  issued  from  the  Italian 
presses  ;  and  tuns  tile  usher's  son  did-  more 
to  enlighten  his  fellow-countrymen  than  rich 
corporations  or  mighty  princes.  His  influence 
over  youth  was  very  extensive;  .and  who 
win  estimate  all  that  the  Reformation  owes 
to  him  in  that  respect  ?  \Ve  will  mention 
"lily  one  instance.  His  cousin,  a  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  skilful  and  celebrated  armourer 
named  ^t-/iirurzerd,  came  to  reside  with  his 
r  Elisabeth,  in  order  to  study  under  his 
direction.  Reuchlin,  delighted  at  beholding 
the  genius  and  industry  of  his  youthful 
scholar,  adopted  him  as  his  son.  Good  advice, 
presents  of  books,  example,  —  nothing  was 
spared  to  make  his  relative  useful  to  the 
Church  and  to  his  country.  He  was  charmed 
at  seeing  the  work  prosper  under  his  eyes  ; 
and  finding  the  German  name  of  Schwarzerd 
too  harsh,  he  translated  it  into  Greek,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  named 
tlii-  young  student  llctanctlion.  This  was 
the  illustrious  friend  of  Luther. 

i  grammatical  studies  could  not  satisfy 
Reuchlin.  Imitating  his  Jewish  teachers, 
lie  began  to  study  the  mystic  meaning  of  the 
Word.  ''God  is  a  spirit,"  said  he,  "the 
Word  is  a  breath,  man  breathes,  God  is  the 
Word.  The  names  which  He  has  given  to 
himself  are  an  echo  of  eternity."  l  He 
thought  with  the  fabulists  that  man  can 
•  .  id  from  symbol  to  symbol,  and  from  form 
to  form  to  the  last  and  purest  of  all  for:,  . 
to  that  which  regulates  the  kingdom  of  the 
spirit.  2 

While  Reuchlin  was  bewildering  himself 
in  these  peaceful  and  abstract  researches,  the 
hostility  of  the  schoolmen,  suddenly  and  very 
much  against  his  will,  forced  him  into  a 
violent  contest  that  was  one  of  the  preludes 
to  the  Reformation. 

There  dwelt  at  Cologne  one  Pfefferkorn, 
a  baptized  rabbi,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  inquisitor  Hochstraten.  This  man 
and  the  Dominicans  solicited  and  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Maximilian  —  perhaps  with 
very  good  intentions  —  an  order  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Jews  were  to  bring  all  their  He- 
brew books  (the  Bible  only  excepted)  to  the 
town-hall  of  the  place  in  which  they  resided. 
Here  these  writings  were  to  be  burnt.  The 
motive  put  forward  was,  that  they  were  full 
of  blasphemies  against  Jesus  Christ.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  they  were  at  least 
full  of  absurdities,  and  that  the  Jews  them- 
selves would  have  been  no  great  losers  by  the 
proposed  measure. 

The  emperor  invited  Reuchlin  to  give  his 
opinion  upon  these  works.  The  learned 
doctor  particularly  singled  out  the  books 
written  against  Christianity,  leaving  them 
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to  their  destined  fate  ;  lint  he  endeavoured  to 
save  the  reft.  "The  best  way  to  convert 
the  Israelites,"  added  he,  "  v.  ..nlJ  be  to  esta- 
blish two  ]>M,i'essors  of  the  Hebrew  language 
in  each  university,  who  should  tiMch  the 
theologians  to  re-ul  the  Lible  in  Hcbivv, , 
and  thus  to  refute  the  Jewish  doctors.''  !:i 
consequence  of  this  advice  the  Jews  had 
their  books  restored  to  them. 

The    proselyte    and    the    inquisitor,    liki 
hungry  ravens  who  see  their   j 
them,  raised  a  furious  clamour.  They  pi 
out  different  passages  from  Reuchlin's  work, 
perverted  their  meaning,  declined  theai 
a  heretic,  accused  him  of  a  secret  inelin 
to  Judaism,    and  threatened    him  with   the 
dungeons   of  the    Inquisition.     Reuchlin  at 
first  gave  way  to  alarm;  but  as  these  im  -i 
became  daily  more   insolent,  and   prescribe.;! 
disgraceful  conditions,  he  published  in  1513 
a  "Defence  against  his  Cologne  >vl  indcrers,'' 
in  which  he  described  the  whole  party  in  ths 
liveliest  colours. 

The    Dominicans    swore    to   !>,•    avenged, 
and  hoped,  by  a  stroke  of  authority,  to  up- 
hold  their    tottering    power.       IkuJistrate;; 
had    a    tribunal    termed    at    Mentx,    against 
Reuchlin,  r.nd  the  writings  of  this   learned 
m  in  were   committed  to  "the  flames.     Then 
the  innovators,  the  masters  and  disciples  of 
the   new   school,   feeling  themselves   all  at- 
tacked in  the  person   of  Reuchlin,  rose  up 
like  one   man.     The    times  were    changed: 
Germany  and  literature  were  net  Spv.i;; 
the  Inquisition.     This  great  literary  n:    .  • 
ment  had'  called'a  public  opinion  into  exist- 
ence.    Even  the  superior  clergy  were  a! 
entirely  gained  over  to  it.    Reuchlin  apjn 
to  Leo  X.     This  pope,  who  was  no  friend  to 
the  ignorant  and  fanatical  monks,  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  the   l;ish"p  i,f  Spires, 
who  declared   Reuchlin  innocent,  and   con- 
demned the  monks  to  pay  the  expense     of 
the  investigation.     The   Dominicans,  those 
stanch   supporters   of  the   Tap  ,cy,    ha?!    ; 
course  in  their  exasperation  to  ;'<e  infai' 
decrees  of  Rome;  and  Leo  X.,  not  l.n..wi:ig 
how  to  act  between  these  two  ln.»;ile  powers, 
issued  a  mandate  tie  SU/H  r 

This  union  of  learning  wiih  f-'ith  is  one  of 
the  featuris  of  the  Reformation,  ami  dis- 
tinguishes it  both  from  the  i  stab!i.-.hmciit  of 
Christianity  and  from  the  religions  n-viv.  Is 
of  the  present  day.  The  Christians  contem- 
porary with  the  Apostles  had  against  t' 
all  the  refinement  of  their  age;  and.  \\\\\\ 
very  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  same  v.  i,:i 
of  our  times.  The  majority  of  learned 
men  were  with  the  reformers.  Even  public 
opinion  wa.>  fa  \oiiruble  to  thi.ni.  The  work 
thus  gained  in  extent;  but  perhaps  it  lost  in 
depth. 

Luther,  acknowledging  all  that  Reuchlin 
had  done,  wrote  to  him  shortly  alter  his 
victory  over  the  Dominicans  :  "  The  Lord 
has  been  at  work  in  you,  that  the  light  oi 
Holy  Scripture  might  begin  to  shine  in  that 
39 
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licnnany  where  fur  so  many  .•>.: ••>,  alafl !   it 
was  QOt  only  stifled  but  entirely  extinct."1 


UlAiTKU  VIII. 

i'.ras:niis-Fra«m<i9  a  Canon-At  rnris-llis  Ociiiiis-TIis 

Kci>iita!i»n-llis  Infliir Popular     VttacV^. 

I   Mid  the  IUKJ, 

Principles    Ore.      Ni  *   i 

,iih    ii,,  i.ui,,,nis  ami  Influence 

His  ]    :  ,      i  Vnrtles   -Kcforni  without  >  tolencc- 

Va*  such  i  Unrefoi  :        >•   '  'I''""'', 

,-mus  loses  his  Influence  with  all 

1'ur: 

man— tli    great  writer  of  the  opposition 
;,t  i  of  the  sixteenth  eentury- 

already  .-ippe.-ired,  who  considered  it  as 
\r  ,.f  his  life  toattack  the  doc- 
trines of  the  schools  and  of  the  convents. 

Ketichliu  was  not  twelve  years  old  when 
this  great  genius  of  tlie  age  was  born.     A 
n.)   small  vivacity  and  wit,   named 
Gerard,  a  native  of  Gouda  in  the  Low  Coun- 
.    l,,\-r.l    a     phvsician's    daughter.      The 
ipl.  3  of  Christianity  did  not  govern  his 
or  ;  '.  least   hi-  passions  silenced  them. 
UN  p  and  his  nine  brothers  urged  him 

:     embrace  a  monastic,  life.     lie  fled  from  his 
IK. me,   leaving  the  object  of  his  affections  on 
point  of  becoming  a  mother,  and  repaired 
to  K  ime.     The  frail  Margaret  gave  birth  to 
a.     Gerard  was  not  informed  of  it ;  and 
Eter  he  received  from  his  parents 
the  intelligence  that  she  whom  he  had  loved 
was  no  more.     Overwhelmed  with  grief,  he 
•ed  the  priesthood,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  service  of  God.     He  returned 
to  I!.-»lian.l :  Margaret  was  still  living  !    She 
wonll  not   marry  another,   and   Gerard    re- 
mained faithful  to  his  sacerdotal  vows.   Their 
jtion  was  concentrated  on  their  son.    His 
mother  had  taken  the  tcnderest  care  of  him  : 
the    fi;her,    after   bis  return,    sent   him    to 
M'i>'.'l.  ;  Ithoiigh  he  was  only  four  years  old. 
oot   yet.  thirteen,  when  his  teacher, 
iius  of  Deventer,  one  day  embraced 
with  rapture,   exclaiming,   "  This  child 
will  attain  the.  highest  pinnacle  of  learning  !" 
It  was  Krasmus  of  Rotterdam. 

About  this  time  his  mother  died,  and  not 

it  bifl  broken  heart, -d  father  followed 

!..-i-  to  the  grave. 

The  youthful   Krasmus2  was  now   alone. 
If,,   entertained   the   greatest   dislike  for  :1 
:  lif.-.  which  his  guardians  urged  him 
but    to    which,    from    his   very 
he    hvd    been    opposed. 

A  i  ]  gt,  bewae  persuaded  to  enter  a  convent 

.  ::nd  scarcely  bad    lie 

•  i   \\hen    he    t'elt    liiinsi'lf  oppressed  by   the 
•weight  of  his   vov.s.     lie  rccovercil  a  little, 

l  Mai  Vitn  .T.   Rcnrlilin.     Francf.    l<><-7.— Maycrhoft",  J. 
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libertv,  and  wi^soon  find  him  at  the  court  of 
the  \rchbishopof  Cambray,  and  somewhat 
liter  at  the  university  of  Paris.  He  there 
pursued  his  studies  in  extreme  poverty,  but 
with  the  most  indefatigable  industry.  As 
soon  as  he  could  procure  any  money,  be 
employed  it  in  purchasing  —  first,  Greek 
works,  and  then  clothes.  Frequently  did 
the  indigent  Hollander  solicit  in  vain  tbo 
generosity  of  his  protectors  ;  and  hence,  in 
after-life,  "it  was  his  greatest  delight  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  support  to  youthful  but 
poor  students.  Engaged  without  intermis- 
sion in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  of  knowledge, 
he  reluctantly  assisted  in  the  scholastic  >!;s- 
putes,  and  shrank  from  the  study  of  theology, 
lesi  he  should  discover  any  errors  in  it,  and 
be  in  consequence  denounced  as  a  heretic. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Erasmus  became 
conscious  of  his  powers.  In  the  study  of  the 
ancients  he  acquired  a  correctness  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  that  placed  him  far  above  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  Paris.  He  began 
to  teach  ;  and  thus  gained  powerful  friends. 
He  published  some  writings,  and  was  re- 
warded by  admiration  and  applause.  He 
knew  the  public  taste,  and  shaking  off  the 
last  ties  of  the  schools  and  of  the  cloister,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,  dis- 
playing in  all  his  writings  those  shrewd  ob- 
servations, that  clear,  lively,  and  enlightened 
wit  which  at  once  amuse  and  instruct. 

The  habit  of  application,  which  he  con- 
tracted at  this  period,  clung  to  him  all  his 
life  :  even  in  his  journeys,  which  were  usually 
on  horseback,  he  was  not  idle.  He  used  to 
compose  on  the  road,  while  riding  across  the 
country,  a^d  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  inn, 
committed  his  thoughts  to  writing.  It  was 
thus  he  composed  his  celebrated  Praise  of 
Folly,  in  a  journey  from  Italy  to  England.! 

Erasmus  early  acquired  a  great  reputation 
among  the  learned:  but  the  exasperate.! 
monks  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  him. 
Courted  by  princes,  he  was  inexhaustible  in 
finding  excuses  to  escape  from  their  invita- 
tions. lie  preferred  gaining  his  living  with 
the  printer  Frobenius  by  correcting  boo]  -. 
to  living  surrounded  with  luxury  ami  favours 
in  the  splendid  courts  of  Charles  V.,  Henry 
VIII.,  or  Francis  I.,  or  to  encircling  bis 
head  with  the  cardinal's  bat  that  was  oil',  r-.l 
him.2 

Henry  the  Eighth  having  ascended  the 
throne  'in  1509,  Lord  Mountjoy  invited 
r.rasmus,  who  had  already  been  in  Englard, 
to  come  and  cultivate  literature  under  the 
sceptre  of  their  Octapius.  In  1510  he  lec- 
tured  at  Cambridge,  maintaining  with  Arch- 
bishop Warham,  John  Colet,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  those  friendly  relations  which  con- 
tinued  until  their  death.  In  1516  he  visited 
Basle,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  1521. 

Seven  editions  of  this  work 


wore  sold  in  s.  few  months. 


ore  so       n  s.  ew  mons. 

-  A  prlnclplbus  r;.,  il,-  mlhl  contingent  fortuna,  nisi  mihl 
nimiuin  dtilcii  cssct  libcrtas.    Eplst.  ad  Firck. 
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What  was  his  influence  on  the  Reforma- 
tion ? 

It  has  been  overrated  by  one  party,  and 
depreciated  by  another.  Erasmus  never 
was,  and  never  could  have  been,  a  reform"!-; 
but  he  prepared  the  way  for  others.  Is'ot 
only  did  he  diffuse  over  his  age  a  love  of 
learning,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation that  led  others  much  farther  than  he 
went  himself ;— but  still  more,  under  the 
protection  of  great  prelates  and  powerful 
princes,  he  was  able  to  unveil  and  combat 
the  vices  of  the  Church  by  the  most  cutting 
satires. 

Erasmus,  in  fact,  attacked  the  monks  and 
the  prevailing  abuses  in  two  ways.  He  first 
adopted  a  popular  method.  This  fair  little 
man,  whose  half-closed  blue  eyes  keenly 
observed  all  that  was  passing, — on  wim-v 
lips  was  ever  a  slight  sarcastic  smile, — 
whose  manner  was  timid  and  embarrassed, 
—and  whom,  it  seemed,  that  a  puff  of  wind 
would  blow  down, — scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion his  elegant  and  biting  sarcasms  against 
the  theoli.;/v  and  devotion  of  hi?  age.  His 
natural  character  and  the  events  of  his  life 
had  rendered  this  disposition  habitual.  Even 
in  those  writings  where  we  should  have  least 
expected  it,  his  sarcastic'  humour  suddenly 
breaks  out,  and  lie  immolated,  as  with  needle- 
points, those  schoolmen  and  those  ignorant 
monks  against  whom  he  h;vl  declared  war. 
There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween Voltaire  and  Erasmus.  Preceding 
authors  had  already  popularised  the  idea  of 
that  element  of  folly  which  has  crept  into 
all  the  opinions  and  actions  of  human  life. 
Erasmus  seized  upon  it,  and  introduced 
Folly  in  her  own  person,  Moria,  daughter  of 
Plutus,  born  in  the  Fortunate  Isles,  fed  on 
drunkenness  and  impertinence,  and  queen- of 
a  powerful  empire.  She  gives  a  description 
of  it.  She  depicts  successively  all  the  states 
in  the  world  that  belong  to  her,  but  she 
dwells  particularly  on  the  churchmen,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  her  benefits,  though 
she  loads  them  with  her  favours.  She  over- 
whelms with  her  gibes  and  sarcasms  that 
labyrinth  of  dialectics  in  which  the  theolo- 
gians had  bewildered  themselves,  and  those 
extravagant  syllogisms,  by  which  they  pre- 
tended to  support  the  Church.  She  unveils 
the  disorders,  ignorance,  filthy  habits,  and 
absurdities  of  the  monks. 

"  They  all  belong  to  me,"  says  she,  "  those 
folks  whose  greatest  .pleasure  is  in  relating 
miracles,  or  listening  to  marvellous  lies,  and 
who  make  use  of  them  in  an  especial  nmi- 
ncr  to  beguile  the  dulness  of  others,  and  to 
fill  their  own  purses  (I  speak  particularly  of 
priests  and  preachers)!  In  the  same  cate- 
gory are  those  who  enjoy  the  foolish  but 
sweet  persuasion  that  if  they  chance  to  see 
a  piece  of  wood  or  a  picture  representing 
Polyphemus  or  Christopher,  they  will  not 

die  "that  day " 

"  Alas  !  what   follies,"  continues  Moria  ; 


"  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  them  myself!   Do 
we  not  see  every  country  claiming  its   \-     r 
liar  xttint  !     Each  trouble  Lias  its  saint,  and 
every   saint    his    candle.     This    cures    the 
toothach  ;  that  assists  women  in  childbed  ;  a 
third    restores    what   a  thief  has   stiilen  :  a 
fourth  p'.vserves  you  in  shipwreck;  and  a 
fifth  protects  your  Hocks.     There   are 
who  have  many  virtues  at  once,  ;"i<!  i 
eially  the.  Virgin-mother  of  (Jod,   in   v. 
the  people  place  mure,  coniid'  in/''  ilia  i  i 
Son.1  ......  If  in  the   midst  of  all  :!;. 

meries  some  wise  man  should  rise 
utterance  to  tlicso  harsh  truths  :  '  Yoi 
not  perish  miserably  if  you   live  like  Chris- 
tians ;*  —  you  shall  redeem  your  sins,   it'  to 
your  alms  you  add  repentance,  tears,  w.-.lch- 
ings,  prayer,  fasting,  and  a  complete  cha 
in  your  way  of  life  ;  —  this  saint  will  pro 
you,  if  yon  imitate  his  conduct  ;'  —  If,  1  say, 
some  wise  man  should  charitably  utter  i  ' 
tiiinsrs  in  their  ears,  oh  !  of  wli.it  happiness 
would  he  not  rob  their  souls,  and  i:ilo  what 
trouble,  what  distress  would  he  not  plunge 
them!  ......  The  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted 

that  imposture  has  more  hold  upon  it  than 
truth.3  If  there  is  one  saint  more  apocry- 
phal than  another  —  a  St.  George,  St.  Chris- 
topher, or  St.  Barbara  —  you  will  see  him 
worshipped  with  greater  fervency  than  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  even  than  Christ  him- 
self."* 

But  Moria  does  not  stop  here  :  she  air    I 
the  bishops  "  who  run  more  after  gold  than 
after  souls,  and  who  think  they  have 
enough   for   Jesus  Christ,  when   they  take 
their  seats  complacently  and  with  the.1.!;'     i 
pomp,  like  Holy  Fathers  to  whom  odor/  ;:   M 
belongs,  and  utter  blessings  or  anathemas." 
The  daughter  of  the  Fortunate   Is-h-s  even 
ventures  to  attack  the   Court  of  Homo   ;  ml 
the  pope  himself,  who,  passing  his  time  in 
amusements,  leaves  the  duties  of  his  minis- 
try to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     "  Can  tl 
be  any  greater  enemies  to  the  Church  than 
these  'unholy  pontiffs,  who  by  their  si1 
allow  Jesus  Christ  to  be  forgotten  ;  who  bind 
him  by  their  mercenary   regulations  ;  who 
falsify  his  doctrine  by  forced  interpret  :tions  ;. 
and  crucify  him  a  second  time  by  their  scan- 
dalous lives  ?  "  5 

Holbein  added  the  most  grotesque  illustra- 
tions to  the  Praise  of  Fully,  in  which  the 
pope  figured  with  his  triple  crown.  Perhaps! 
no  work  has  ever  been  so  thoroughly  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  age  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  impression  this  little  book  |  ro 
duced  throughout  Christendom.  Twenty- 
seven  editions  appeared  in  the  life-time  <.t' 


iparn  Vir?o.cui  vnlcrns  hominum  plus  prope 
tribuit  qua™  Filio.    Encomium  M.iria',  0pp.  iv.  1-14. 

•j  Xon  ••  iis,  sl  bene  viieris.    ibid. 

3  Sic  si'ulptus  i'-t  luiminis  animus,  ul  longe  magis  fucis 
,  ['linn  rerlscapial  ur.    Ibid.  4.'<>. 

*  Aut  ii'Siim  Christum.     Ibid. 

5  Quasi  sint  illi  Imsvs  cco'csiic  perniciores  quam  Impii 
pontilice.;,  qui  ct  sik-ntio  C'hristum  sinunt  ftbolescore,  ct 
qusestnariis    Icgibns    alliiant,  cl    coaclis   inUTprrt 
bus  adulterant,  et  pcstileute  vita  jugulant.     line. 
Ibid.  • 
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i       ~.!ii;i-  :   it  i  into  i  \ .  ry  Eni'o- 

inl  contributed   inuiv   than 
any    other    i  >    c  iiitirm    the    anti  - 

lillt     to    ill-     popular    attack     of     BftTC      :.i 

ci<  in-"  and  learning.     The 

-.-    i.i'    (Jreek    ami    Latin    K  •    had 

,     ;  in  the  m  enius 

th:it  l  aning  to  awaken  from  its  slum- 

ber in  1 .  .  embraced 

idea  of  the  It-ili.r.is   th  it   the   scii 
ought   tn   IK-    studied    in    t!ic   schools   ui'   the 
;:iu-i  1    ih  :t.    1  iving   aside    tin1   inade- 

quate Mid  absurd  works  that  had  hitherto 
h.v.i  ;a  as  •.  mi  :i  :-!i.rdd  study  geography  in 
>:r.','  i,  •  crates,  philosophy 

in    '  I  ihology  in'  Ovid.   ;,nd   natural 

.  Y'.ut  lie  went  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  ir  was  t!ir  step  of  a  giant,  and 
nnist  nei  I;  have  led  to  th''  discovery 

I  1  i'f  gr.  •  n"t  nice  to  the 

intciv'-.;.;,,f  hum  ii.  that  which  Colum- 

cltO  tlic  old.      Erasmus, 
nut  his  •  .  re  [uired  that  men 

sluml  1   i.  •  •>_'%•   iii  S-otus 

:r,id  •  .   and   Ic-.m  it-  in  the, 

.   :tli.Ts  nf  the  Church,   t.,id 

above   ;   ii  ill  the  XeW  TC: -lament,       lie  Showed 

.n  rest  contented  with 

the   Yulgate,   which   swarmed  with    errors; 

ered  an  incalculable  service  to 

truth  I'V  I'aMI-hing  his  critical  edition  of  the 

the  -New  Testament — a  text  as 

little  k-i'iwn  in  t'.ie  West  as  if  it  had  never 

This   work   appeared   at   Basle  in 

l.Mi'i.    one    ye-T    before    the    Reformation. 

Erasmus  thus  din  for  the  New  Testament 

iichlin  had  done  for  the  Old.    Hence- 

i'nrv.-anl  divines  were  ahle,  to  read  the  Word 

•  ••  I  i:i  t!'  d  languages,  and  at  a 

later  period  t.i  ri  e":;'!iise  the  purity  of  the 

i  doctrines. 

••  it  is  my  desire,"  said  Ki-as.n;is,  on  pub- 

lishi'.i£  his   Neu-  Test:i:nent,    "to  lead  back 

:   i-  of  words,  stj  i  'd  theology, 

tn  its  n-al  fountain.     \Vnnld  to  C'.nd  that  this 

v  or!    in  ly  hear  as  much  fruit  to  Christianity 

as  it  has  cost  me  toil  and  ajijilicatinn  !  "     This 

wi.s!,  L      In  vain  did  the  monks 

presumes  to  correct  the  liniy 

1       it!"    The,  New  Testament  of  Erasmus 

a  bright  Hash   of  light.      Jlis   j/>ra- 

Epi    ties,   and  on    the  <  ;n>p.-ls 

.v  and  .'-t.  John;   hi.;  editions  of 

Cvpri  ui  and    .lermne ;    his    translations    of 

ins.    and   Chrysost.'iii  ;    his 

Principles  "/'  True    t'/mi/wii/^   his   / 

hi>    (  "iinn -njai'ies    on    various    1'salms, 

ributed  powerfully  to  diffuee  a  t-istu  for 

the  \\"onl  nf  ( ;,M1  and  for  pure  theology.  The 
lit  of  his  labours  even  went  beyond  hi> 
intentions.  Keuehlin  and  Erasmus  gave 
the  Uiiilc,  to  the  learned;  Luther,  to  the 
people. 

Erasmus  did  still  more  :  by  his  restoration 


1  Ratio  Vei-T-  Tlir 

2  BccleaiAlUoiu,  sen  de  Rationc  Concionandi. 
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ie  New  Testament,  he  restored  what  that 

revelation  taught.     ••The  most  exalted  aim 

•  ivxival  of  philosophical  studies,"  s  dd 

.  •'  will  be  tn  obtain  a  knowledge  of  tin! 
pure  and  simple  Christianity  of  the  Uible." 
A  noble  sentiment !  and  would  to  God  that 
the  nrgans  of  our  modern  philosophy  nnder- 
ir  mission  as  well  as  he  d'id  !  "I 
am  firmly  resolved,"  said  he  again,  '•  to  die 
in  the  study  of  the  ^Scriptures  ;  in  them  are 
all  my  joy  and  all  mype.nv."'  "The  sum 
of  all  chri.stian  philosophy,''  said  he  on  an- 
occasion,  "amounts  to  this: — to  pi  u  • 
all  our  hopes  in  God  alone,  who  by  bis  free 
grace,  without  any  UK. rit  of  our  own,  gi\.  s 
US  every  tiling  through  Christ  Jesus;  to 
know  that  we  are  rcdeeimd  by  the  death  of 
his  .^011;  to  be  dead  to  worldly  lusts  ;  and  to 
walk  in  conformity  with  his  doctrine  and 
example,  not  only  injuring  no  man,  but  doing 
good  to  all;  to  support  our  trials  patiently 
in  the  hope  of  a  future  reward ;  and  finally, 
to  claim  no  merit  to  onm'hvs  0:1  account  of 
our  virtues,  but  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  all 
our  strength  and  lor  ail  our  work?.  This  is 
what  should«be  instilled  into  man,  until  it 
becomes  a  second  nature."  - 

Then  raising  his  voice  against  that  m 
of  church-regulations  about  du  -•.  f  -:ing, 
feast-days,  vows,  marriage,  and  confession, 
which  oppressed  the  people  and  enriched  the 
priests,  Erasmus  exclaims :  "  In  the  churches 
they  scarcely  ever  think  of  explaining  the 
Gospel.3  The  greater  part  of  their  sermons 
must  be  drawn  up  to  pleaselhe  commissaries 
of  indulgences.  The  most  helv  doctrine  of 
Christ  must  be  suppressed  or  perverted  to 
their  profit .  There  is  no  longer  any  hope  of 
cure,  unless  Christ  himself  should  turn  the 
hearts  of  rulers  and  of  pontiffs,  and  excite 
them  to  seek  for  real  piety." 

The  writings  of  Erasmus  followed  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession.  He  laboured  un- 
ceasingly, and  his  works  were  read  just  as 
they  came  from  his  pen.  This  animation, 
ilds  native  energy,  this  intellect  so  rich  and 
so  delicate,  so  witty  and  so  bold,  that  was 
peered  without  any  reserve  in  such  copious 
streams  upon  his  contempt  raries.  led  away 
and  enchanted  the  immense  public  who  de- 
voured the  works  of  the  philosopher  of  Kot- 
tcrdam.  lie  soon  became  the  most  influen- 
tial man  in  Christendom,  and  crowns  and 
pensions  were  showered  upon  him  from 
every  side. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  great  revolution 
that  somewhat  later  renewed  the  Church,  we 
ciiinot  help  acknowledging  that  Erasmus 
served  as  abridge  to  nriny  minds.  Numbers 
who  would  have  been  alarmed  by  the  evan- 
gelical truths  presented  in  all  their  strength 
and  purity,  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn 


1  Ad  Scrvatlmn. 

2  Ad  .Kill.   Sleditnm,  1519.    ITtec  sunt  anlmls  hominum 
Inculcanda,  sic,  ut  velut  in  naturam  transcant.    Er.  Epp.  L 

3  Tn  tcmiili*  vix  vacat  Evaneclium  interprctarl.    Annul. 
aJ  M.lUh.  xi.  30.     Jugu,,  ncum  ««awf. 
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along  by  him,  and  ultimately  became  the 
most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Reformation. 

But  the  very  circumstances  that  fitted  him 
for  the  work  of  preparation,  disqualified  him 
for  its  accomplishment.  "  Erasmus  is  very 
e-ip'ible  of  exposing  error,"  said  Luther,  "  but 
he  knows  not  how  to  teach  the  truth."  The 
Gospel  of  Christ  was  not  the  fire  at  which 
he  kindled  and  sustained  his  energy, — the 
centre  whence  his  activity  radiated.  He  was 
in  an  eminent  degree  a  man  of  learning,  and 
only  in  consequence  of  that  was  he  a  Chris- 
tian. He  was  too  much  the  slave  of  vanity 
to  acquire  a  decided  -influence  over  his  age. 
He  anxiously  calculated  the  result  that  each 
step  he  took  might  have  upon  his  reputation. 
There  was  nothing  he  liked  better  than  to 
talk  about  himself  and  his  fame.  "  The 
pope,"  wrote  he  with  childish  vanity  to  an 
intimate  friend,  at  the  period  when  he  de- 
clared himself  the  opponent  of  Luther,  "  the 
pope  has  sent  me  a  diploma  full  of  kindness 
and  honourable  testimonials.  His  secret  trv 
declares  that  thisisan  unprecedented  honour, 
and  that  the  pope  dictated  every  word  him- 
self." 

Erasmus  and  Luther,  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  Reformation,  are  the  representatives 
of  two  great  ideas, — of  two  great  parties  in 
their  age,  and  indeed  in  every  age.  The  one 
is  composed  of  men  of  timid  prudence  ;  the 
other,  of  men  of  resolution  and  courage. 
These  two  parties  were  in  existence  at  that 
epoch,  and  they  are  personified  in  their  illus- 
trious chiefs.  The  men  of  prudence  thought 
that,  the  study  of  theological  science  would 
gradii-illy  bring  about  a  reformation  of  the 
Church,  and  that,  too,  without  violence. 
The  men  of  action  thought  that  the  diffusion 
of  more  correct  ideas  among  the  learned 
would  not  put  an  end  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  correction  of  this  or 
of  that  abuse,  so  long  as  the  whole  life  of  the 
Church  was  not  renewed,  would  be  of  little 
effect. 

"  A  disadvantageous  peace,"  Erasmus  used 
to  s;iy,  "is  better  than  the  most  righteous 
war."  l  He  thought — and  how  many  Eras- 
muses have  lived  since,  and  arc  living  even 
in  our  own  days!  he  thought  that  a  ivfor- 
mation  which  might  shake  the  Church  would 
endanger  its  overthrow ;  he  witnessed  with 
alarm  men's  passions  aroused  into  activity ; 
evil  every  where  mixed  up  with  the  little 
good  that  might  be  effected;  existing  insti- 
tutions destroyed  without  the  possibility  of 
others  being  set  up  in  their  place;  and  the 
vessel  of  the  Church,  leaking  on  every  side, 
at  last  swallowed  up  by  the  tempest. 
"Those  who  bring  the  sea>  into  new  beds," 
said  he,  "  often  attempt  a  work  that  de- 
ceives their  expectations  ;  for  the  terrible 
element,  once  let  in,  does  not  go  where  they 
would  wish  it,  but  rushes  whithersoever  it 

1  Malo  hunc,  qualisqualis  est.renitn  luimnnarnm  stnhmi 
•luam  novos  eicitari  tumultus,  said  he  on  another  occasion. 
Epp.  i.  9i3. 


pleases,  and  causes  great  devastation."  >  "  Be 
that  as  it  may,"  added  lie,  "let  troubles  IT 
every  when-  avoided!  It  is  better  to  put  up 
with  ungodly  princes,  than  to  increase  l!i  • 
evil  by  any  change."2 

But  the  courageous  portion  of  his  contem- 
poraries were  prepared  with  an  answer. 
History  had  sufficiently  proved  that  a  free 
exposition  of  the  truth  and  a  decided  strit- 
against  falsehood  could  alone  ensure  the,  vic- 
tory. If  they  had  temporized,  the  artifices 
of  policy  and  the  wiles  of  the  p-'p'il  court 
would  have  extinguished  the  truth  in  its 
first  glimmerings.  Had  not  coneili  itory 
measures  been  employed  for  ages  ?  Had  not 
council  after  council  been  convoked  to  rcf<  >rm 
the  Church  ?  All  had  been  unavailing.  Why 
now  pretend  to  repeat  an  experiment  that 
had  so  often  failed  ? 

Undoubtedly  a  thorough  reform  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  violence.  But 
when  has  anything  good  or  great  ever 
appeared  among  men  without  causing  some 
agitation  ?  Would  not  this  fear  of  seeing  evil 
mingled  with  good,  even  had  it  been  reason- 
able, have  checked  the  noblest  and  the  holiest 
undertakings'?  We  must  not  fear  the  evil 
that  may  arise  out  of  a  great  agitation,  but 
we  must  take  courage  to  resist  and  to  over- 
come it. 

Is  there  not  besides  an  essential  difference 
between  the  commotion  originating  in  human 
passions,  and  that  which  em  mates  from  the 
Spirit  of  God?  One  shakes  society,  the  other 
strengthens  it.  What  an  error  to  imagine 
with  Erasmus  that  in  the  then  existing  state 
of  Christendom, — with  that  mixture  of  con- 
trary elements,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  life 
and  death — a  violent  collision  could  he  pre- 
vented !  As  well  strive  to  close  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  when  the  angry  elements  are 
already  warring  in  its  bosom  !  The  Middle 
Ages  had  seen  more  than  one  violent  com- 
motion, when  the  sky  was  less  threatening 
with  storms  than  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Men  had  not  then  to  think  of  check- 
ing and  of  repressing,  but  of  directing  and 
guiding. 

Who  can  tell  what  frightful  ruin  might 
not  have  occurred  if  the  Reformation  had  not 
burst  forth?  Society,  the  prey  of  a  thousand 
elements  of  destruction,  destitute  of  any 
regenerating  or  conservative  qualities,  would 
have  been  terribly  convulsed.  Certainly  this 
would  have  really  been  a  reform  in  Erasmus's 
fashion,  and  such  as  many  moderate  hut  timid 
men  of  our  days  still  dream  of,  which  would 
have  overturned  Christian  society.  The 
people,  wanting  that  knowledge  and  that 
piety  which  the  Reformation  brought  down 
even  to  the  lowest  ranks,  abandoned  to  their 
violent  passions,  and  to  a  restless  spirit  of 
revolt,  would  have  been  let  loose,  like  a 
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l  Semel  ndmifisum  noneafertur, quadestlnarat  admlssor. 
1>.  I'.iM'.  I.  Oj:i. 

'i  I'ni'stat  forre  i>rinoipcs  ImnlOR,  quani  novntis  rebus 
gravius  malum  accerserc —  Ad  jluttli.  li.  30. 
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furious  and  exasperated  v,  11,1   Least, 

no  rh.iins  ("iii  a:iy  Id!'  I  >'«1. 

Tin1  Reformation  was  iid  other  than  ;:n  in- 
terposition ot'  tin-  Spirit  of  Cod  among  men, 
— a  refill  itiirr  principle  t!i:it  ((<»{  sen:  upon 
c  n-tli.  It  is  true  t!e,t  it  illicit  stir.up  the 

fiTim-llting    elements    hidden     ill     1  hi '    heart  Of 

in ':i  :  !m;  ('•«•[  "\eivul.d  them.     Tin.-  evan- 
gelical   doctrines,    thr   truth   of  (iod,   penc- 
aig  the  masses  df  the  people,  destroyed 
whal  'it!-!  t11  perish,  but  every  where 

i  rtheiied  what  ought  to  be  m  iintain.ed. 
The  •  •:n:itii>:i  on  society  was 

r  ;    prejudice    al  ni;1    ciuiKl    say 
tint  it  was  ;in  instrument  of  destruction.     It 
•  with  iv.sdii,  with  reference  to 
the  work  of  ivi'di-m,  tli.it  "  tin1  ploughshare 
il  -is  \vell  think  that  it  injures  the  earth 
it  breaks  mi,  while  it  is  only  fertilizing  it." 

The.   leading  principle-    oi'   Erasmus  was: 

••i,.  and  the  darkness  will  disappear 

ui'  itself."     'I  l:i  •  pii;iei|i!e  is  good,  and  Luther 

1  i"'.iu  it.     1'ut  whentlij  enemies  of  the 

li^ht  endeavour  to  extinguish  'f.  or  fl'  vrrcst 

the.  t.ireh  iVdiu  the  hand  of  him  who  bears  it, 

of  peace)  allow  him  to 

• '.'  must  we  not  resist  the  wicked'.' 

Erasmus  w  flit  in  courage.     Mow, 

that  quality  is  as  indispensable  to  effect  a 

3  to  take  a  town.     There  w  is 

much  timidity  in  his  character.     From  his 

)  youth  lie  trembled  at  the  name  of  death. 

He  toi.'k  the  most  extraordinary  care  of  his 

a.     lie    spared   no   sacrifice  to  remove 

;  re: n  a  place  in   which  a  contagious  malady 

reigning.     The   desire  of  enjoying  the 

of  life  exceeded  ''von  his  vanity,  and 

this  was  his  motive  for  rejecting  more  than 

o;ie  h:-illi.int  offer. 

lie  had, therefore, no  claims  to  the  character 

reformer.     "If  the  corrupted  morals  of 

the  court  of  Rome  call  for  a  prompt  and 

vi-j-ni'iiiis  remedy,  that  is  no  Imsine-s  oi'niine," 

said    lie.  "nor  of  those  who  are  like  me."  * 

He  had  not  that  strength  of  faith  which  ani- 

1  Luther.      While   the  latter   was  ever 

prepared  to  lay  ddwn   his  life  for  the  truth, 

:nus   candidly   obser\  .•(!,     "Let  others 

aspire,   to   martyrdom  :  as    for  me,  I  do  not 

think   myself  worthy  of    such  an  honour.2 

I  !••  11-  that  if  any  disturbance  were  to  arise, 

I  shdiild  imitate  Peter  in  his  fall." 

)'>y  his  conversation  and  by  his  writings 
Krasnius  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  Refor- 
mation more  than  any  other  man  ;  and  yet 
he  t.-emlil'  d  when  he  saw  the  approach  of 
tfiat  very  tempest  which  hehimself  had  rai  1. 
Hi-  wdidd  have  Lciven  anything  to  restore 
•  dm  of  former  times,  even  with  all  its 
dense  vapours.  l!ut  it  was  too  late  :  the  dike 
broken.  It  was  no  longer  in  man's 
power  to  arrest  the  tlood  that  was  at  once  to 
cleanse  and  fertilize  the  world.  Erasmus 


>  Intern  allqnod  et  present  rcmedlum,  certe  meura  non 
est.    hr.  Ki'p.  I.  «it. 
2  Eeo  me  non  arbltror  hoc  honor*  dlgnum.    Ibid. 


:.s  (iod's  instrument ;  when  he 
to  be  that,  he  was  nothing. 

lltimately  Erasmus  knew  not  what  party 
to  adopt.  None  pleased  him,  and  he  feared 
all.  "It  is  dangerous  to  speak, "'said  he, 
"  and  it  is  dangerous  to  be  silent."  In  every 
great  religious  movement  there  will  be  found 
these  wavering  characters, — respectable  on 
many  accounts,  but  injurious  to  the  truth, 
and  who,  from  their  unwillingness  to  dis- 
•  any,  oli'eiid  all. 

What,  would   have  become  of  the  Truth, 
had  not    God    raised    up    more    cour.e 
champions  than    Erasmus '{      Listen   to  the 
advice  he  gives  Viglius  Znichem,   who  was 
afterwards  president  of  the1  supreme  court  at 
Brussels,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
behave  towards  the  sectarians — for  thus  ho 
had  already   begun    to  denominate   the 
formers:  "My   friendship  for  you  leads  me 
to  desire  that  you  will  keep  aloof  from  the 
'contagion  of  the  sects,  and  that  you  will  give 
them  no  opportunity  of  i-aying,  Zuiehe.m    is 
become  one  of  us.     If  you  approve  of  their 
teaching,  you  should  at  least  dissemble, and, 
above  all,  avoid  discussions  with  them.     A 
lawyer  should  finesse  with  these  peopli 
the  dying  man  did  with  the  devil,  who  asked 
him.  What  do  you  believe?     The  poor  man, 
fearful  of  being  caught  in  some  heresy, 'if  he 
should  make  a  confession  of  his  faith,  re; 
What  the   Church  believes.     The  devil  de- 
manded, And  what  does  the  Church  IM  lie-  .  '; 
— What  I  believe. — Once  more  he  was  q 
tioned,  What  do  you  believe  '! — and  the  e>- 
piring  man  answered  once  more,  What  the 
Church  believes !"  *     Tims  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  Luther's  mortal  c.:emy.  having  re- 
ceived an  equivocal  answer  to  a  question  he 
had  put  to  Erasmus,  said  to  him,  "  My  dear 
Erasmus,  wash  me  the  fur  without  wetting 
it!"      Sccundus  Curio,  in  one  of  his  wo 
describes  two  heavens — the    papal  and  the 
Christian.     lie   found    Erasmus    in  neither, 
but  discovered  him  revolving  between  both 
in  never-ending  orbits. 

Such  was  Erasmus.  lie  needed  that  in- 
ward emancipation  which  alone  gives  perfect 
liberty.  How  different  would  he  have  been 
had  he  abandoned  self,  and  sacrificed  all  for 
truth !  Hut  after  having  endeavoured  to 
effect  certain  reforms  with  the  approbation  of 
the  heads  of  the  Church  ;  after  having  de- 
serted the  Reformation  for  Rome,  when  he 
saw  that  these  two  things  could  not  go  hand 
in  hand; — he  lost  ground  with  all  parties. 
On  the  one  side,  his  recantations  could  not 
repress  the  anger  of  the  fanatical  partisans 
of  the  papacy  :  they  felt  all  the  evil  he  had 
done  them,  and  would  not  pardon  him. 
Furious  monks  loaded  him  with  abuse  from 
the  pulpits  :  they  called  him  a  second  Lucian 
—a  fox  that  had' laid  waste  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard. A  doctor  of  Constance  had  hung  the 
portrait  of  Erasmus  in  his  study,  that  he 

'  Erasm.  Epp.  271.    Append.  Edit.  Lugd.  Bat. 
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might  be  able  at  any  moment  to  spit  in  liis 
lace. — But,  on  the  other  hand,  Erasmus, 
deserting  the  standard  of  the  Gospel,  lost  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  the  noblest  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  was  forced  to 
renounce,  there  can  be  little  donbt,  those 
heavenly  consolations  which  God  fdieds  in 
the  heart  of  those  W)M  act  as  good  soldiers 
t«f  Christ.  This  at  le.:si  seems  to  lie  indi- 
cated by  those  hitter  tears,  tlu.se  painful 
vigils,  that  broken  sleep,  that  tasteless  food, 
that  loathing  of  the  study  of  the  Muses, 
(formerly  his  only  consolation),  those  sad- 
dened features,  that  pale  I'aee,  those  sorrow- 
ful and  downcast  eyes,  that  hatred  of  exist- 
ence which  he  calls  "  a  cruel  life,"  and  those 
longings  after  death,  which  he  describes  to 
his  friends.  1  Unhappy  Erasmus  ! 

The  enemies  of  Erasmus  went,  in  my 
opinion,  a  little  beyond  the  truth,  when  they 
exclaimed  on  Luther's  appearance :  "  Erasmus 
laid  the  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it.''2 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Tlio  Nobility—  Different  Motives—  Iluttcn—  Literary  League 
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ment. 


same  symptoms  of  regeneration  that  we 
have  seen  among  princes,  bishops,  and 
learned  men,  were  also  found  among  men  of 
tiie  world.'  —  among  nobles,  knights,  and 
warriors.  The  German  nobility  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Information.  Several 
of  the  most  illustrious  sons  of  Germany 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  men  of  letters, 
and  inHamed  by  an  ardent,  frequently  by  an 
excessive  zeal,  they  strove  to  deliver  their 
country  from  the  Koman  yoke. 

Various  causes  contributed  to  raise  up  friends 
to  the  Reformation  among  the  ranks  of  the 
nobles.  >Some  having  frequented  the  univer- 
sities, had  there  received  into  their  bosoms 
the  fire  with  which  the  learned  were  ani- 
mated. Others,  brought  up  in  generous 
sentiments,  had  hearts  predisposed  to  receive 
the  glorious  lessons  of  the  Gospel.  Many 
discovered  in  the  Reformation  a  certain  chi- 
valrous character  that  fascinated  them  and 
carried  them  along  with  it.  And  others,  we 
must  freely  acknowledge,  were  offended  with 
the  clergy,  who,  In  the  reign  of  Maximilian, 


*  Vigil  ie  molestte,  sommis    irreqnictus,  cibus  insipidns 
omnis,  ipsum  quoque  mnsarnm  studium  ......  ipsa  I'rontis 

mere  mcestitia,  yultus  pallor,  oculorum  subtristis  dejectio. 
Erastn.  Epp.  i.  13SO. 

-  The  works  of  Erasmus  were  published  by  John  Le  Clerc, 
at  Liege.  1703.  in  ten  vols.  folio.     For  his   life,  consult  l?u- 
figny.  Vie  d'Erasme,  1'aris,   1757;  A.  Miiller,  Lcben   dcs 
Krasmus,  Hamb.  ls?s  ;  and.  the  Biography  inserted  by  Le 
Clerc  in  his  Bibliotheque  rhoisie.    See  also  the  beautiful 
»nd  impartial  essay  of  M.  Nisard  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes), 
•who  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  mistaken  in  hia  estimate 
of  Erasmus  and  Luther. 


had  powerfully  contributed  to  deprive  them 
of  their  ancient  independence,  and  hrhm- them 
under   subjection    to    their    princes.     They 
were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  looked  upon  thi; 
Reformation  as  the  prelude  to  a  pre.it.  poll 
tieal  renovation  ;    they  saw  in  im    ! 
the  empire  emerging  with    ne\v    sp] 
from  this,  crisis,  and  hailed  a  better   state, 
brilliant  with  the  purest   glory,  that  w.is  on 
the  eve   of  being  established'  in  the  world, 
not  less  by  the  swords  of  the  knights  thai: 
by  the  Word  of  God.1 

Ulrich  of  Ilutten,  who  has  been  called  the 
German  Demosthenes,  on  account  of  I.;-; 
philippics  against  the  Papacy,  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  link  that  unites  the  knights  witii 
the  men  of  letters.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  writings  not  less  than  by  his, 
sword.  Descended  from  an  ancient  1 
conian  family,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  to  the  convent  of  Foulda,  in 
which  he  was  to  become  a  monk.  Hut 
Ulrich,  who -felt  no  inclination  for  this  pro- 
fession, ran  away  from  the  convent  at  sixteen. 
and  repaired  to  the  university  of  Cologne, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
languages  and  poetry.  Somewhat  later  he 
led  a  wandering  life,  and  was  present,  r.s  a 
common  soldier,  at  the  siege  of  Padua  in 
1513,  beheld  Rome  and  all  her  scandalous 
abuses,  and  there  sharpened  those  arrows 
which  he  afterwards  discharged  against  her. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  Hiitten  com- 
posed a  treatise  against  Rome,  entitled  "  The 
Roman  Trinity.''  In  this  work  he  unveils 
the  disorders  of  the  papal  court,  and  points 
out  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  her 
tyranny  by  force.  "  There  are  three  things,'1 
says  a  traveller  named  Vadiscus,  who  figures 
in  the  treatise, — "  there  are  three  things 
that  are  usually  brought  away  from  Rome  : 
a  bad  conscience,  a  disordered  stomach,  and 
an  empty  purse.  There  are  three  things  in 
which  Rome  docs  not  believe  :  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  hell.  There  are  three  things  in  which 
Rome  traffics  :  the  grace  of  Christ,  ecclesias- 
tical dignities,  an  I  women.''  The  publica- 
tion of  this  work  comiiell.'.l  liliiten  to  leave 
the  court  of  the  Arehbi.-hop  of  Mentz,  where 
he  had  com  pose.  1  it. 

Reuchli  is  all'.iir  with  the  Dominicans  was 
the  signal  t'mr  brought  t'ge'.l  er  all  the  men 
of  letters,  m  "j-istrates.  and  in.blcs,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  monks.  The  defeat  of  the 
inquisitors,  who,  it  was  said,  had  escaped  a 
definite  and  absolute  condemnation  only  by 
means  of  bribery  and  intrigue,  liad  emboldened 
their  adversaries.  Councillors  of  the  empire: 
patricians  of  the  most  considerable  cities, — 
Pickheimer  of  Nuremberg,  Peutinger  of  Augs- 
burg, and  Stuss  of  Cologne  ;  distinguished 
preachers,  suchasCapito  and  (Ecolampodius ; 

1  Animus  inccns ct  feroj,  viribu<;  pollens.— Xam  si  ronsllla 
et  conatus  Hiitteni  non  defecissi/nt,  quasi  nervj  ropiarum 
atquc  potcnti.f,  Jam  mulatto  omnium  renim  exslltlssrt,  et 
quasi  orbis  status  public!  fubsjt  cuuvcrsus.  C'amer.  \  it* 
Jlclancthonis. 
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doctors  of  medicine  and  historians;  all  the 
literary  men.  orators,  and  poets,  at  whose 
head  >.hone  I'lrich  of  lluttcn,  composed  that 

of  /.'.  uchlinists,  of  which  a  list  was  . 
publishe.l.1     The  most  remarkable  produe- 
'•irncd  league  was  the   f.imo'is 
popular    satire  eniii!  rs  iifii'i- 

scure  M".  Th"  prinelp  d  .-.uthors  of  this 
.  wi-vi-  Hiitteii.  ana  Crotus  I'nbiauns, 
one  of  his  college  friends  ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  them  first  conceived  the  idea. 
even  if  it  did  not  originate  with  the  learned 
printer  Angst,  and  i!'  lliiti.-n  took  any  share 
in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  Several  human- 
ists, assembled  in  the  fortress  of  Ebernburg, 
app'-'.r  TO  have  contributed  to  the  second.  It 
is  a  bold  sketch,  a  caricature  often  too  rudely 
coloured,  but  full  of  truth  r.nd  strength,  of 
striking  resc'nblaree.  ,'nd  in  characters  of 
fire.  Its  effect  was  prodigious.  The  monks, 
the  adversaries  of  Keuchlin,  the  supposed 
writers  of  these  letters,  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  day  and  theological  matters  after  their 
own  fashion  and  in  barbarous  latinity.  They 
addressed  thy  silliest  and  most  useless  ques- 
tions to  their  correspondent  Ortuin  Gratius, 
professor  at  Cologne,  and  a  friend  of  PfefFer- 
korn.  With  the  most  artless  simplicity  they 
ix'tray  their  gross  ignorance,  incredulity,  and 
superstition;  their  low  and  vulgar  spirit; 
the  coarse  gluttony  by  which  they  make  a 
god  of  their  bellicN ;  and  at  the  same  time 
their  pride,  and  fanatical,  persecuting  zeal. 
They  relate  many  of  their  droll  adventures, 
of  their  excesses  and  profligacy,  with  vari- 
ous scandalous  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
Hochstraten,  Pfcfferkorn,  and  other  chiefs  of 
their  party.  The  tone  of  these  letter? — at 
one  time  hypocritical,  at  another  quite  child- 
ish— gives  them  a  very  comic  effect :  and 
yet  the  whole  is  so  natural,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Dominicans  and  Franciscans  received  the 
work  with  the  greatest  approbation,  and 
thought  it  really  composed  on  the  principles 
and  in  the  defence  of  their-orders.  A  certain 
prior  of  T.rabant,  in  his  credulous  simplicity, 
even  purchased  a  great  number  of  copies, 
and  sent  them  as  presents  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Dominicans.  The  mojiks, 
more  and  more  exasperated,  applied  to  the 
pope  for  a  severe  bull  against  all  wiio should 
dare  to  read  these  letters;  but  Leo  X.  would 
not  grant  their  request.  They  were  forced 
to  bear  with  the  general  ridicule,  and  to 
smother  their  anger.  No  work  ever  inflicted 
a  more  terrible  blow  on  these  supporters  of 
the  Papacy.  l'>ut  it  was  not  by  satire  and 
by  jests  that  the  Gospel  was  to  triumph. 
I  Lad  men  continued  walking  in  this  path;  had 
the  Reformation  had  recourse  to  the  jeei  iir: 
spirit  of  the  world,  instead  of  attacking 
error  with  the  arms  of  God,  its  cause  would 
have  been  lost.  Luther  boldly  condemned 
these  satires.  One  of  his  friends  having  sent 
him  The  Tenour  of  Pasquins  Supplication, 

1  Brrrrilui  RtucMinittamm,  at  the  head  of  the  collection 
of  letters  addressed  to  Reuchlin  on  this  subject. 


he  replied,  "  The  nonsense  you  have  for- 
warded me  seems  to  have  been  composed  by 
an  ill-regulated  mind.  I  have  communicated 
it  to  a  circle  of  friends,  and  all  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion. "i  And  speaking  o',' 
the  same  work,  he  writes  to  .-mother  corres- 
pondent :  "  This  ^ii;>/i/[<-"tt<»i  appears  tome 
to  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Letters  of  Obscure  Afen.  I  approve  of  his 
design,  but  not  of  his  work,  since  he  conn  •: 
refrain  from  insults  and  abuse."2  This  i 
ment  is  severe,  but  it  shows  Luther's  di  • 
sition,  and  how  superior  he  was  to  his  <-nn- 
temporari>-s.  We  must  r.dd.  however,  that 
he  did  not  always  follow  such  wise,  maxim?. 

Ulrich  having  been  compelled  t>  resi  ' 
the  protection  of  the  Archbishop  of  Meiitx. 
sought  that  of  Charles  \ ..  who  was  then  at 
variance  with  the  pope,  lie  accordingly  re- 
paired to  Jlnissels,  where  the  emperor  was 
holding  his  court.  But  far  from  obtaining 
anything,  he  learnt  that  the  pope  had  called 
upon  Charles  to  send  him  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  Rome.  The  inquisitor  Hochstraten, 
Reuchlin's  persecutor,  was  one  of  those' 
whom  Leo  X.  had  charged  to  bring  him  to 
trial  Ulrich  quitted  Brabant  in  indignation 
at  such  a  request  having  been  made  to  the 
emperor.  He  had  scarcely  left  Brussels, 
when  he  met  Ilochstratcn  on  the  higin-o:,,'. 
The  terrified  ir.ouisiior  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
commended  his  soul  to  God  and  the  saints. 
"  Xo  !"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  not  soil  my 
weapon  with  thy  blood!'  lie  gave  him  a 
few  strokes  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and 
allowed  him  to  proceed  in  peace. 

lliittcn  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Kbera- 
burg,  where  Francis  of  Sickingen  offered  ;'n 
asylum  to  all  who  were  persecuted  by  the 
ultra-montanists.  It  was  here  that  his  burn- 
ing zeal  for  the  emancipation  of  his  country 
dictated  those  remarkable  letters  which  ho 
addressed  to  Charles  V..  to  the  Elector  Fre- 
derick of  Saxony,  to  Albert,  archbishop  of 
lUentz,  and  to  the  princes  and  nobles, — let- 
ters that  place  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
authorship.  Here,  too,  he  composed  all  i 
works  intended  to  be  read  and  under-!'-  <1  hy 
the  people,  and  which  inspired  all  the,  Oer- 
man  states  with  horror  of  Rome,  and  with 
the  love  of  liberty.  Ardently  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  his  design  was  to 
lead  tin;  nobles  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  fall  with  the  sword  upon 
that  Iu>;ne  which  Luther  aimed  at  destroy- 
jng  solely  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  the 
invincible  power  of  the  truth. 

Yet  amidst  all  this  warlike  enthusiasm, 
we  are  charmed  at  finding  in  I  Hit  ten  mild 
and  delicate  sentiments.  On  the  death  of  his 
parents,  he  made  over  to  his  brothers  all  the 
family  property,  although  he  was  the  eldest 
son,  and  even  begged  them  not  to  write  to 
him  or  send  him  any  money,  lest,  notwith- 
standing their  innocence,  they  should  be 
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exposed  to  suffer  by  the  malice   of  his  ene- 
mies, and  tall  with  him  into  the  pit.  • 

It'  Truth  cannot  acknowledge  Hiittcn  as 
one  of  her  children,  fur  her  v.-alk  is  ever  with 
holiness  of  life  and  charity  of  heart,  she  will 
at  lc".st  accord  IH!:I  honourable  mention  as 
one  of  the  most'  formidable  antagonists  of 
error,  i 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Francis  of  Sic 
kingen,  his  illustrious  friend  and  protect or. 
This  noble,  knight,  whom  many  of  liis  con 
temporaries  judged  worthy  of  the  imperial 
crown,  shines  in  the  first  rank  among  those 
warriors  who  were  the  adversaries  of  Rome. 
Although  delighting  in  the  uproar  of  battle, 
he  was  filled  with  an  ardent  love  of  learning 
and  with  veneration  for  its  professors.  When 
at  the  head  of  an  army  that  menaced  Wur- 
temberg,  he  gave  orders  that,  in  case  Stutt- 
gard  should  be  taken  by  assault,  the  house 
and  property  of  that  great  scholar,  John 
Reuchlin.  should  be  spared.  Sickingen  after- 
wards invited  him  to  his  camp,  and  embrac- 
ing him,  ofi'ered  to  support  him  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  monks  of  Cologne.  For  a  long 
time  chivalry  had  prided  itself  on  despising 
literature.  The  epoch  whose  history  we  are 
retracing  presents  to  us  a  new  spectacle. 
I'ndcr  the  weighty  cuirasses  of  the  Hiittens 
and  Si"ki::gens  wo  perceive  that  intellectual 
movement  which  was  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  in  every  quarter.  The  first  fruits 
that  the  Reformation  gave  to  the  world  were 
warriors  that  were  the  friends  of  the  peace- 
ful arts. 

Iliitten,  who  on  his  return  from  Brussels 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Sickingen, 
invited  the  worthy  knight  to  study  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines,  and  explained  to  him  the 
inundations  on  which  they  rest.  "And  is 
there  any  man,"  asked  he  in  astonishment, 
'•  who  dares  attempt  to  overthrow  such  an 
edifice?. ..Who  could  do  it?..." 

Many  individuals,  who  were  afterwards 
celebrated  as  reformers,  found  an  asylum  in 
his  castle  ;  among  others,  Martin  Bucer, 
Aquila,  Schwebel,  and  CEcolampadius,  so 
that  Hiitten  with  justice  used  to  call  Ebern- 
burg  "  the  resting-place  of  the  righteous." 
I  ?;  was  the  duty  of  CEcolampadius  to  preach 
daily  in  the  castle.  The  warriors  who  were 
there  assembled  at  last  grew  weary  of  hearing 
so  much  said  about  the  meek  virtues  of  Chris- 
ti  mity :  the  sermons  appeared  to  them  too 
long,  however  brief  (Ecolampadius  endea- 
voured to  be.  They  repaired,  it  is  true, 
almost  every  day  to  the  church,  but  it  was 
fer  little  else  than  to  hear  the  benediction 
and  to  repeat  a  short  prayer,  so  that  CEco- 
lampadius iwed  to  exclaim:  "Alas!  the 
Word  of  God  is  sown  here  upon,  stony 
ground  !  " 

Erelong  Pickingen,  wishing  to  serve  the 
cnuse  of  truth  after  his  own  fashion,  declared 
war  against  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  "  in 

>  Hutten's  Works  were  published  at  Berlin  by  Munchen, 
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order,"  as  he  said,   "to  open  a  door  for  the 
Gospel."     In  vain  did  Luther,  who   had  al- 
appeared,   strive  to  dissuade  him  i'n  1-1 
it :  ho  attacked  Treves  with  5000  horse  and 
I1"  'i  foot.     The' courageous  archbishop. 
Hie  ,-iid  of  the  Elector  1'alatine  and  t':e  i. 
grave  of  Hesse,  compelled  him  :  .     In 

the    following  r-nring   the   allied   p>-inee- 
tr.ckcd  him  In  his  castle  of  Land:-fein.     .'• 
a  bloody  assault,  Siekingen  was  obli 
surrender:  be  had  been  mortally  \ 
The  three  princes  entered  the  fortress,   .".nd 
after  searching  through   it,    diseovereu    the 
stout-hearted  knight  in  a  vault,  lying  on  i.i.s 
bed  of  death.     He  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
the   Elector  Palatine,    without    seeming    to 
notice  the  princes  who  accompanied   him  : 
but  these  overwhelmed  him  with  qnesl 
and  reproaches  :  "  Leave  me  in  repose."  said 
he,   "for  I  must  now  prepare  to  answ.-r  a 

more  powerful  lord  than  you! "     When 

Luther  heard  of  his  death,   he   exclaimed : 
"  The  Lord  is  righteous  and  greatly  to  lie. 
praised  !     It  is  not  by  the  .sword  that  he  will 
have  his  GospeJ  propagated." 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  a  warrior. 
who,  as  elector  or  emperor,  might  peril  jis 
have  raised  Germany  to  a  high  degree  i.f 
glory  ;  but  who,  confined  within  a  narrow 
circle,  wasted  the  great  powers  with  whkh 
be  had  been  endowed,  i  Jut  it  was  not  in  the 
tumultuous  bosoms  of  these  warriors  th.it 
the  divine  truth,  coming  down  from  heaven. 
was  to  take  up  her  abode.  It  was  not,  bv 
their  arms  that  she  was  to  prevail  ;  and  Go  i. 
by  bringing  to  nought  Sickingen's  mad  pro- 
jects, confirmed  anew  the  testimony  fof  St. 
Paul :  The  weapons  of  our  u-orfare  art  /  ' 
carnal,  Imt  mi'jhty  tltrouyh  God  (2  Cor.  x.  4). 

Another  knight,  Ilarmut  of  C'ronberg,  a 
friend  of  Hiitten  and  Siekingen,  appears  to 
have  had  more  wisdom  and  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  He  wrote  with  great 
modesty  to  Leo  X.,  exhorting  him  to  restore 
his  temporal  power  to  its  rightful  owner, 
namely,  the  emperor.  Addressing  his  sub- 
jects as  a  father,  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  them  the  doctrines  of  the  (iospcl,  and 
exhorted  them  to  faith,  obedience,  and  t 
in  Jesus  Christ,  "  who  is  the  Lord  of  nil," 
added  he.  He  resigned  into  the  Empen  >r's 
hand  a  pension  of  200  ducats,  "  because  he 
would  no  longer  serve  one  who  lent  his  ear 
to  the  enemies  of  the  truth."  We  find  an 
expression  of  his  recorded  that  seems  to  place 
him  far  above  Hiitten  and  Siekingen  :  "  Our 
heavenly  doctor,  the  Holy  Ghost,  can,  when- 
ever he  pleases,  teach  in  one  hour  more  of 
the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  than  could 
be  learnt  at  the  university  of  Paris  in  ten 
years." 

Those  who  look  for  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  only  on  the  steps  of  thrones,1 
or  in  cathedrals  and  in  colleges,  and  who 
maintain  that  it  had  no  friends  among  the 

i  See  Chateaubriand's  Etudes  Historlque*. 
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peopli  .  D  'i.     (io.l,  who  was 

prep:' ]•;;;•_-    ||i  •    netrt-s    of    till1    wise    ;il!il    the 
poWi  ]'.'<  ;•  i'-ing  i'l  til''  h"!i 

tin-  |  nd  humble-m! 

me:;,    w]  to   become    the 

mini  •  '!.     The  history  of  the 

agitati!'.- 

icy  of  ]i  ipul.-n-  !;f*'- 
K'elurmati.'M  v.  as   in    ' 
•    tin;    pivvaili;ig    spirit    ol'  tlie 
rch.      In   tiir    /,V  •'  .   ;i   eclel  i 

lii']>::!  P.-  poem  of  tin-  times,  there  is  a  per-' 

•  -t  brutal  and 

glutto;:t.iis  piie-;s,  who  were   fond  cf  pretiy 

.  .-mil   ;i  well-filled 

[•e,  the  priests' 

of  little  children 

'nrc;    another    popular 

writer  thunders  \vitli   all  his  might   against 

of  (  hrist  who  ride  spirited 

horses,   u:it    who  v,  ill  m>t  fight  against  the 

ii'tide!.-  :  an. i  John   i;    enblut,  in  one  of  his 

luces  the  Grand  Turk  in 

per-.  :i  to  deliver  a  seasonable  address  to  the 

lorn. 

Jt   was  iu   iv  ility  in    the   bosoms   of  the 

revolution  BO  s     n  to  break 

forth  war,  violently  fermenting.      Kot   only 

du  v  uths    i     iiing  iVoin  their  ranks 

and    •  '    '    _  the  highest  stations  in  the 

.   hut   there  are   those  who  remained 

all  their  lives  engaged  in  the  humblest  occu- 

...   i  yel   powerfully  contributing  to 

rival  <>f  Christendom.     We  pro- 

v:  features  in  the  life  of  one 

ofti.        ii      ii.luals. 

of  a  tailor  of  Nuremberg, 
5th  November  1494.     lie 
H         John)  after  his  father,  and 
liad   made  some  little  progress  in  learning, 
when  a  severe  malady  eo:i:[.( 'lied  him  to  re- 
ii!iiii:cc  his  s1  nd  take  r.]i  the  business 

of  a  shoemaker.  Young  Huns  profited  by 
the  lih'-rfy  which  this  humble  trade  allowed 
to  his  mind,  to  penetrate  into  that  higher 
worl .1  in  which  his  :-oul  di  lighted.  The  songs 
th  it  had  ceased  to  be  heard  in  the  castles  of 
M  night  and  found  an  asylum 
am-'iiir  tile  inhabitants  of  the  merry  towns  of 
Germany.  A  sinking  school  was  held  in  the 
church  of  Nuremberg.  These  exercises,  in 
which  llansu'eil  to  join,  i  pciied  his  heart 
to  religions  impressions,  and  helped  to 
awaken  in  him  a  taste  for  poetry  and  music. 
Lut  the  young  man's  genius  could  not  long 
in  confined  \vithin  the.  walls  of  his  work- 
shop. Ji"  wished  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
ilr.it  '.vorld  of  which  be  had  read  so  much  in 
-.--of  which  his  comrades  related  so 
in  i  . — and  which  his  im 

peopled  with  \\'>nders.  In  1511,  with  a  small 
Dandle  of  necessaries,  lie  sets  out  and  di. 
his  ste|i<  inwards  the  south.  Erelong  the 
youthful  traveller,  who  had  met  with  jo\i;il 
compani"HN  students  roaming  from  town  to 
town,  and  with  many  dangerous  temptations, 
feels  a  terrible  struggle  beginning  within  him. 
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The  bisls  of  life  and  his  holy  resolutions  are 
•  '!•  the  mastery.     Trembling  for 

-alt.  he  takes  flight  and  hides  himself 
ia  the  small  town  of  Wels  in  Austria  (1513), 
•  lii-  lived  in  retirement,  devoting  him- 
s-eif  t"  ihe  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
Kmpi  r.  :r  JUaximilian  chanccA  to  pass  through 
this  town  with  a  brilliant  retinue,  and  the 
young  poet  ;11'V,  ed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  sple-idi.ur  of  the  court.  The 
piace  I  him  in  his  hunting-train:  and 
in  the  noisy  halls  of  the  palace  of  Inspruek, 
Hans  again  forgot  all  his  resolutions.  I'i;t 
his  conscience  once  more  cried  aloud.  Im- 
mediately the  young  huntsman  lays  ; 
his  briili;:nt  livery,  ijuits  tlic  court,  and  re- 
pairs to  .Schwatz,  and  afterwards  to  Munich. 
It  was  in  the  latter  town  that,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  (151-i;.  lie  comp;  sed  his 
hymn  '•  in  honour  of  Ciod"  to  a  remarkable 
air.  lie  was  covered  withapplar.se.  1  hi;  ing 
his  travels  he  had  had  many  opportr.nit; 

i'ving   the   numerous    and    melancholv 
ifs   of  the  abuses  under  which   ndiginn 
'...•is  bnri"d. 

On  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  1  [ans  settli  !. 
married,  and  became  a  father.  "When  the 
il<  iuri::alion  broke  our.  he  lent  a:i  attentive. 
car.  lie  clung  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
were,  already  de  ir  to  him  as  a  poet,  but  in 
which  he  no  longer  sought  merely  for  im: 
and  songs,  but  for  the  light  of  truth.  To 
this  truth  erelong  he  consecrated  his  lyre, 
and  from  an  humble  workshop,  near  the 
gates  of  tl.e  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg, 
issued  tones  that  re-echoed  through'. nt  Ger- 
many, preparing  men's  minds  for  a  new  eva. 
and  every  where  uidcaiing  to  the  people  the 
mighty  revolution  that  was  going  forward. 
The  spiritual  songs  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his 
Bible  in  verse  were  a  powerful  help  to  this 
great  work.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  hwl  to 
decide  who  did  the  most  for  it — the  Prince- 
elector  of  Saxony,  administrator  of  the  em- 
pire, or  the  Nuremberg' shoemaker  ! 

Thus,  then.-  was  there  in  (very  class 
something  that  announced  the  Reformation. 
Warnings  appeared  on  every  side,  and  evi  nt  - 
were  hastening  on  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  work  of  ages  of  darkness,  and  to 
'•  make  all  things  new."  The  hierarchical 
form,  which  the  efforts  of  many  centuries 
had  stamped  upon  the  world,  was  shaken, 
rnd  its  fall  was  nigh.  The  light  that  had 
been  just  dircovered  spread  a  multitude  of 
new  ide-;s  through  every  country  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity.  In  every  grade  of 
society  a  new  life  was  in  motion.  "What 
an  age  !"  exclaimed  Iliitten  ;  "  studios  flou- 
rish— minds  are  awakening:  it  is  a  joy  merely 
to  he  alive  !"  Minds  that  had  lain  dormant 
for  so  many  generations,  seemed  desirous  of 
redeeming  by  their  activity  the  time  they 
had  lost.  To  leave  them  unemployed,  and 
without  food,  or  to  present  them  only  with 
such  as  had  long  supported  their  languishing 
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existence,  -would  have  betrayed  ignorance  of 
man's  nature.  Already  did  the  human  mind 
clearly  perceive  what  was  and  what  should 
be,  and  surveyed  with  a  daring  glance  the 
immense  gulf  which  separated  these  two 
worlds.  Great  princes  filled  the  thrones; 
the  time-worn  colossus  of  Rome  was  tottering 
under  its  own  weight  •  the  ancient  spirit  of 
chivalry  was  dead,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
a  new  spirit  which  breathed  at  once  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  learning  and  from  the  homes 
of  the  lowly.  The  printed  Word  had  taken 
wings  that  carried  it,  as  the  wind  wafts  the 
light  seed,  even  to  the  most  distant  places. 
The"  discovery  of  the  two  Indies  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  world.  Everything 
announced  a  great  revolution. 

But  whence  is  to  proceed  the  blow  that 
shall  throw  down  the  ancient  building,  and 
raise  a  new  one  from  its  ruins  ?  No  one 
knew.  Who  possessed  greater  wisdom  than 


Frederick,  greater  learning  than  Reuchlin, 
greater  talents  than  Erasmus,  more  wit  and 
energy  than  Hiitten,  more  valour  than  Sic- 
kingen,  or  was  more  virtuous  than  Cronbcrg'.-' 
And  yet  it  was  not  from  Frederick,  or 
Reuchlin,  or  Erasmus,  or  Hiitten,  or  bickin- 

gen,'or  Cronberg  ! Learned  men, 

princes,  warriors,  nay  the  Church  itself — all 
had  undermined  some  of  the  foundations  ; 
but  there  they  had  stopped.  Tn  no  direction 
could  be  seen  the  powerful  hand  that  v.-.-.s  to 
be  the  instrument  of  God. 

And  yet  all  men  had  a  presentiment  tlr't 
it  would  soon  appear.  Some  piTten;iod  to 
have  discovered  in  the  stars  unerring  indi- 
cations of  its  approach.  Some,  as^they  looked 
upon  the  miserable  state  of  religion,  foretold 
the  near  coming  of  Antichrist.  Others,  on 
the  contrary  predicted  a  reformation  to  be 
close  at  hand.  The  world  waited  in  expec- 
tation. Luther  appeared. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Luther's  Descent— His  Parents-His  BIrth-His  Poverty- 
Paternal  Home— Severity— First  Knowledge— School  ot 
Ma^debur?-  Hardships  —  Eisenach  -The  Shunamite  — 
House  of  Cotta— Arts— Recollections  of  these  Times— His 
Studies— Trebonius— The  University. 

ALL  was  ready.  God  who  prepares  his  work 
through  ages,' accomplishes  it  by  the  weakest 
umcnts,  when  His  time  is  come.  To 
t  great  results  by  the  smallest  means — 
such  is  the  law  of  Clod.  This  law,  which 
prevails  every  where  in  nature,  is  found  also 
in  history.  'God  selected  the  reformers  of 
the  Church  from  the  same  class  whence  he 
had  taken  the  apostles.  He  chose  them  from 
among  that  lower  rank,  which,  although  not 
the  meanest,  does  not  reach  the  level  of  the 
middle  classes.  Everything  was  thus  in- 
tended to  manifest  to  the  world  that  the 
work  was  not  of  man  but  of  God.  The  re- 
former Zwingle  emerged  from  an  Alpine 
shepherd's  hut ;  Melancthon,  the  theologian 
of  the  Reformation,  from  an  armourer's  shop; 
and  Luther  from  the  cottage  of  a  poor  miner. 
The  first  period  in  man's  life — that  in 
which  he  is  formed  and  moulded  under  the 
hand  of  God — is  always  important.  It  is 
eminently  so  in  the  career  of  Luther.  The 
whole  of  the  Reformation  is  included  in  it. 
The  different  phases  of  this  work  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  soul  of  him  who  was  to 
be  the  instrument  for  effecting  it,  before  they 


were  accomplished  in  the  world.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  change  that  took  place  in  Luther's 
heart  can  alone  furnish  the  key  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  Church.  It  is  only  by 
studying  the  particulars  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  general  work.  Those  who  neglect 
the  former  will  be  ignorant  of  the  latter 
except  in  its  outward  appearance.  They 
may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  certain  events 
and  certain  results,  but  they  will  never  com- 
prehend the  intrinsic  nature  of  that  revival, 
because  the  principle  of  life,  that  was  its 
very  soul,  remains  unknown  to  them.  Let 
us  therefore  study  the  Reformation  in  Luther 
himself,  before  we  proceed  to  the  events  that 
changed  the  face  of  Christendom. 

In  the  village  of  Mora,  near  the  Thurin- 
gian  forests,  and  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  began  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel,  had  dwelt,  doubtless 
for  many  centuries,  an  ancient  and  numerous 
family  of  the  rrame  of  Luther.1  As  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  Thuringian  peasants,  the 
eldest  son  always  inherited  the  dwelling  ami 
the  paternal  fields,  while  the  other  children 
departed  elsewhere  in  quest  of  a  livelihood. 
One  of  those,  by  name  John  Luther,  mamed 
Margaret  Lindemann,  the  daughter  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Neustadt,  in  the  see  of  Wurz- 
burg.  The  married  pair  quitted  the  plains 

i  Vctu*  Camilla  csi  et  late  propagata  medlocrlum 
num.    Melancth.  Vita  J.uth. 
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of  Eisenach,  and  went  to  settle  in  the  little 
town  of  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  to  earn  thvir 

i  liv  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
\ciidorf  rrhtes,   on  the    testimony  of 
Rchh-Mi.  superintendent  .'it  Eisenach  in  loOl. 
that  Luther's  mother.  thinking  her  time.  still 

••it,  had  gone  to  the  fair  of  Eislehen.  and 
that  contrary  to  her  expect  -'lion  she  there 
gave  hirth  to  a  son.  Notwithstanding  the 
cn-dit  that  is  due  to  Seckciidorf,  this  account 
does  not  appear  to  be  correct  :  in  fact,  none 
nf  the  oldest  of  Luther's  historians  mention 
it  ;  and  besides.  it  is  about  twenty-four 
IBS  from  Mora  to  Kislebcn,  and  in  the 

"tio:i  of  Luther's  in  thcr  at  that  time, 
people  do  n  >t  ivalilv  makeup  their  minds 
to  travel  such  a  di  '  '  see  a  fair  ;  and, 

lastly,  the  evidence  oi'  Luther  himself  ap- 
,  •;iosition  to  this  assertion.1 
John  Luther  was  an  upright  man,  diligent 
in  business,  fr.ink,  and  carrying  the  firmness 
of  hi.-  ili  iracter  i  \vn  to  obstinacy.  With  a 
more  cultivated  mind  than  that  of  most  men 
of  his  class,  he  used  to  read  much.  Books 
were  then  rave  ;  but  John  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  them.  They  formed  his 
!••  !a\  a'io:i  in  the  inlervals  of  repose,  snatched 
fiMni  his  severe  and  constant  labours.  Mar- 
garet possessed  all  the  virtues  that  can  adorn 
a  good  and  pious  woman.  Her  modesty,  her 
fe..ir  of  God,  and  her  prayerful  spirit,  were 
particularly  remarked,  She  was  looked  upon 
by  t'ne  matrons  of  the  neighbourhood  as  a 


whom  they  should  strive  to  imitate.  * 
It  is  not  precisely  known  how  long  the 
pair  h  -i\   been   living  at  Eisleben, 
when,  on  the    10th    November,  one  hour  be- 
;,  Margaret  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
MeLncthon    often     questioned   his    friend's 
ther   as   to   the   period  of  his  birth.     "I 
well   remember  the  day  and  the  hour,"  re- 
plied  >}\<\  "but  I  am  not  certain  about  the 
rear."      But    Luther's    brother   Jarnes,    an 
honest  and  upright  man,   lias  recorded,  that 
in  the  opinion  ot't'ie  whole  family  the  future 
reformer  was  born  on  St.  Martin's  eve,   10th 
November  1433,  s   And  Luther  himself  wrote 
on  a  Hebrew  Psalter  which  is  still  in  exist- 
:  '-I  was  born  in  the  year  1483."  *   The 
first  thought  of  his  pious  parents  was  to  dedi- 
to  God  by  the  holy  rite  of  baptism  the 
eliild  tb  it  he  had  given  them.     On  the  mor- 
row,   which    happened    to  be  Tuesday,  the 
fither  with  gr.nitudi:  and  joy  carried  his  >on 
!••  St.  Peter's  church,  and  there  he  received 
the   Real   of  his  consecration*  to  the  Lord. 
Th'-v  called  him  Martin  in  commemoration 
,;f  the.  day. 

The  child  v,  as  not  six  months  old,  when 
his  parents  quilt  -d  Kislebeu  to  repair  to 
Mansfeldt,  which  is  only  five  leagues  distant. 


'  KC&  until*  sum  In  Elulcben.  baptisatusque  kpud  8»nc- 
tum-1'etnim  Ibidem.  Parentcs  mei  de  prop*  Uenaco  ill'Jc 
misrarunt.  I. nth.  KM..  1.390. 

1  Intuebtntiirqne  in  i\\m  <•  i-teric  honestre  mulleres,  \it  la 
cxemplat  vlrtutlim.  Melaneth.  Vita  Luuieri. 

*  iM<r 

*  Anno  11S(,  natu»  ego.    Psalter  in  the  Pantzic  Library. 


The  mines  of  that  neighbourhood  were  then 
very  celebrated.  John  Luther,  who  was  a 
hard-working  man,  feeling  that  perhaps  he 
•would  be  called  upon  to  bring  up  a  numerous 
family,  hoped  to  gain  a  better  livelihood  for 
himself  and  his  children  hi  that  town.  It 
was  here  that  the  understanding  and  strength 
of  young  Luther  receive,!  their  first  develop- 
ment ;  here  his  activity  began  to  display  it- 
self, and  here  his  character  was  declared  in 
his  words  and  in  his  actions.  The  plains  of 
Mansfeldt,  the  banks  of  the  Wipper,  were 
the  theatre  of  his  first  sports  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  first  period  of  their  abode  at  Mans- 
feldt was  full  of  difficulty  to  the  worthy  John 
and  his  wife.  At  first  they  lived  in  great 
poverty.  "  My  parents,"  said  the  Reformer, 
"  were  very  poor.  My  father  was  a  poor 
wood-cutter,  and  my  mother  has  often  carried 
wood  upon  her  back,  that  she  might  procure 
the  means  of  bringing  up  her  children.  They 
endured  the  severest  labour  for  OUT  sakes." 
The  exam  pie  of  the  parents  whom  he  revered, 
the  habits  they  inspired  in  him,  early  accus- 
tomed Luther  to  labour  and  frugality.  How 
many  times,  doubtless,  he  accompanied  his 
mother  to  the  wood,  there  to  gather  up  his 
little  faggot ! 

There  are  promises  of  blessing  on  the  la- 
bour of  the  righteous,  and  John  Luther  ex- 
perienced their  realization.  Having  attained 
somewhat  easier  circumstances,  he  esta- 
blished two  smelting  furnaces  at  Mansfeldt. 
Beside  these  furnaces  little  Martin  grew  in 
strength,  and  with  the  produce  of  this  labour 
his  father  afterwards  provided  for  his  studies. 
"  It  was  from  a  miner's  family,"  says  the 
good  Mathesius,  '•  that  the  spiritual  founder 
of  Christendom  was  to  go  forth  :  an  image  of 
what  God  would  do  in  purifying  the  sons  of 
Levi  through  him,  and  refining  them  like 
gold  in  his  furnaces."  Respected  by  all  for 
his  integrity,  for  his  spotless  life,  and  good 
sense,  John  Luther  was  made  councillor  >  i' 
Mansfeldt,  capital  of  the  earldom  of  that 
name.  Excessive  misery  might  have  crushed 
the  child's  spirit :  the  competence  of  his  pa- 
ternal home  exj-  uuled  his  heart  and  elevated 
his  character. 

John  took  advantage  of  his  new  position 
to  court  the  society  which  he  preferred.  He 
had  a  great  esteem  fir  learned  men,  and 
often  invited  to  his  table  the  clergy  and 
schoolmasters  cf  the  place.  His  house  of- 
fered a  picture  of  those  social  meetings  qf  his 
fellow-i-itiy.en-;,  v, ! deli  did  honour  to  (Jeni:any 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  a  mirror  in  which  were  reflected 
the  numerous  images  that  followed  one 
another  on  the  agitafed  scene  of  th,e  times. 
The  child  profiled  by  them.  No  doubt  the 
sight  of  the.-,'  men.  t.»  whom  so  much  respect 
was  shown  in  his  father's  house,  excited 
more  than  once  in  little  Martin's  heart  the 
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ambitious  desire  of  becoming  himself  one 
day  a  schoolmaster  or  a  learned  man. 

As  soon  as  lie  was  old  enough  to  receive 
instruction,  his  paivnts  endeavoured  to  im- 
part to  him  the  knowledge  of  .God,%to  train 
him  up  in  His  fear,  and  to  mould  him  to  Chris- 
tian virtues.  They  exerted  all  their  care  "in 
this  earliest  domestic  education.1  The  father 
would  often  kneel  at  the  child's  bedside,  and 
fervently  pray  aloud,  begging  the  Lord  that 
his  son  might  remember  His  name  and  one 
day  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  the 
truth.2  The  parent's  prayer  was  most  gra- 
ciously listened  to.  And  yet  his  tender  soli- 
citude was  not_connnecl  to  this. 

His  father,  anxious  to  see  him  acquire  the 
elements  of  that  learning  for  which  he  him- 
self had  so  much  esteem,  invoked  God's 
blessing  upon  him,  r.nd  sent  him  to  school. 
Martin  was  still  very  young.  His  father, 
or  Nicholas  Emlcr.  a  young  man  of  Mans- 
feldt,  often  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the 
house  of  George  Emilius,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  fetch  him  home.  Emler  in  after- 
years  married  one  of  Luther's  sisters. 

His  parents'  piety,  their  activity  and  aus- 
tere virtue,  gave  the  boy  a  happy  impulse, 
and  formed  in  him  an  attentive  and  serious 
disposition.  The  system  of  education  which 
then  prevailed  made  use  of  chastisement  and 
fear  as  the  principal  incentives  to  study. 
Margaret,  although  sometimes  approving 
the  too  great  severity  of  her  husband,  fre- 
quently opened  her  maternal  arms  to  her 
son  to  console  him  in  his  tears-.  Yet  even 
she  herself  overstept  the  limits  of  that  wise 
preeept :  He  that  lovcth  his  son,  chastcneth  him 
betimes.  Martin's  impetuous  character  gave 
frequent  occasion  for  punishment  and  repri- 
mand. '•  My  parents,"  said  Luther  in  after- 
life, "  treated  me  harshly,  so  that  I  became 
very  timid.  My  mother  one  day  chastised 
me  so  severely  about  a  nut,  that  the  blood 
came.  They  seriously  thought  that  they 
Avere  doing  right ;  but  they  could  not  distin- 
guish character,  which  however  is  very  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  know  when,  or  where, 
or  how  chastisement  should  be  inflicted.  It 
is  necessary  to  punish  ;  but  the  apple  should 
be  placed  besi.le  the  rod."  3 

At  school  the  poor  child  met  with  treat- 
ment no  less  severe.  His  master  flogged 
him  fifteen  times  successively  in  one  morn- 
ing. "  We  must,"  said  Luther,  when  rela- 
ting this  circumstance — "  we  must  whip 
children,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  love 
them."  "With  such  an  education  Luther 
learnt  early  to  despise  the  charms  of  a  merely 
sensual  life.  "  What  is  to  become  groat, 
should  begin  small,"  justly  observes  one  of 
his  oldest  biographers  ;  "  and  if  children  are 
brought  up  too  delicately  and  with  too  much 

'  Ad  agnitionem et tiraorom  Dei . . . .domestlca  Institution? 
dilisenter  assuefecenmt.  Melancth.  Vita  Lutli. 

•  Conrad  Schlusselbur::,  Oral,  de  Vita  et  Mortc  Lutherl. 

3  Sed  non  potcrant  discernere  inienia,  secundum  qu«e 
esseut  temperands  correctioncs.  L  Opp.  W.  xxii.  p.  I7so. 
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kindness  from  their  youth,  they  are  injured 
for  life."  » 

Martin  learnt  something  ;;t  school.  lie 
was  taught  the  heads  of  his  Catechism,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  some  hymns,  some  forms 
of  prayer,  and  a  Latin  grammar  written  in 
the  fourth  century  by  Donatus,  who  was  >St. 
Jerome's  master,  and  which,  improved  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  one  lie'.nigius,  a  French 
monk,  was  long  held  in  great  repute  in  every 
school.  lie  further  studied  the  calendar  of 
Cisio  Janus,  a  very  singular  work,  com- 
posed in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  :  in 
fine,  he  learnt  all  that  could  be  taught  in 
the  Latin  school  of  Mansfeldt. 

But  the  child's  thoughts  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  there  directed  to  God.  The  only 
religious  sentiment  that  could  then  be  dis- 
covered in  him  was  fear.  Every  time  he 
heard  Jesus  Christ  spoken  of,  he  turned  pale 
with  affright ;  for  the  Saviour  had  only  been 
represented  to  him  as  an  offended  judge. 
This  servile  fear — so  alien  to  true  religion- 
may  perhaps  have  prepared  him  for  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  that  joy  which 
he  afterwards  felt,  when  he  learnt  to  know 
Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart. 

John  Luther  wished  to  make  his  son  a 
scholar.  The  day  that  was  every  where  be- 
ginning to  dawn,  had  penetrated  even  into 
the  house  of  the  Mansfeldt  miner,  and  there 
awakened  ambitious  thoughts.  The  remark- 
able disposition,  the  persevering  application 
of  his  son,  made  John  conceive  the  liveliest 
expectations.  Accordingly,  in  1497,  when 
Martin  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  his  father  resolved  to  part  with  him. 
and  send  him  to  the  Franciscan  school  at 
Magdeburg.  His  mother  was  forced  to  con- 
sent, and  Martin  prepared  to  quit  the  pater- 
nal roof. 

Magdeburg  was  like  a  new  world  to  Mar- 
tin. In  the  midst  of  numerous  privations, 
for  he  scarcely  had  enough  to  live  upon,  he 
inquired — he  listened.  Andrew  Proles,  pro- 
vincial of  the  Augustine  order,  was  at  that 
time  warmly  advocating  the  necessity  of  re- 
forming religion  and  the  Church.  It  was 
not  he,  however,  who  deposited  in  the  young 
man's  heart  the  first  germ  of  the  ideas  that 
were  afterwards  developed  there. 

This  was  a  rude  apprenticeship  for  Luther. 
Thrown  upon  the  world  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, without  friends  or  protectors,  he  trem- 
bled in  the  presence  of  his  masters,  and  in 
the  hours  of  recreation  he  painfully  begged 
his  bread  in  company  with  children  poorer 
than  himself.  "  I  used  to  beg  with  my  com- 
panions for  a  little  food,"  said  he,  "  that  we 
might  have  the  means  of  providing  for  our 
wants.  One  day,  at  the  time  the  Church 
celebrates  the  festival  of  Christ's  nativity, 
we  were  wandering  together  through  the 
neighbouring  villages,  going  from  house  to 

i  Was  gross  10!  werden,  muss  klein  angehcn. 
Hist.  p.  3. 
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house,  and  singing  in  four  parts  the  usual 
carols  on  the  infant  .lesus.  born*  at  Bethlehem. 
We  stopped  before  ,".  peasant's  house,  that 
Stood  by  itself  at  the  extremity  of  the  village. 
The  farmer,  hearing  us  sing  our  Christmas 
hymns.  ca::ie  out  with  some  victuals  which 
he  intended  to  give  us,  and  called  out  in  a 
high  voice  and  with  a  harsh  tone.  Hoys, 
where  arc  y>  u?  Frightened  at  these  words, 
r.-e  ran  off  as  f,;st  as  our  legs  would  curry  us. 
We  had  no  reason  to  be  alarmed,  for  the  fir- 
mer offered  us  assistance  with  great  kind- 
ness ;  but  our  hearts,  no  douhf.  were  rcn- 
d,  n  d  timorous  by  the  menaces  and  tyranny 
with  which  tl  e  te chers  were  then  accus- 
tomed to  rule  over  their  pupils,  so  that  a 
sudden  panic  had  se;zed  us.  At  last,  how- 
ever, as  tic  farmer  continued  calling  after 
us,  we  -  I'd.  i'o,-;;ot  our  fears,  ran  back  to 
him,  and  received  from  his  hands  the  food 
intcnlel  for  us.  It  is  thus,"  adds  Luther, 
'•  that  we  are  accustomed  to  tremble  and  flee, 
when  our  conscience  is  guilty  and  alarmed. 
In  such  a  case  we  arc  afraid  even  of  the 
assistance  that  is  offered  us,  and  of  those  who 
arc  our  friends,  and  who  would  willingly  do 
us  every  good."! 

A  year  had  scarcely  passed  away,  when 
John" and  Margaret,  hearing  what  difficulty 
their  son  found  in  supporting  himself  at 
Magdeburg,  sent  him  to  Eisenach,  where 
there  was  a  ce'icbr.ited  school,  and  in  which 
town  they  had  many  relatives.'  They  had 
other  children  ;  and  although  their  means 
had  increased,  they  could  not  maintain  their 
son  in  a  place  where  he  was  unknown.  The 
furnaces  and  the  industry  of  John  Luther 
did  little  more  than  provide  for  the  support 
of  his  family.  He  hoped  that  when  Martin 
arrived  at  Eisenach,  he  would  more  easily 
find  the  means  of  subsistence;  but  he  was 
not  more  fortunate  in  this  town.  His  rela- 
tions who  dwelt  there  took  no  care  about 
him,  or  perhaps,  being  very  poor  themselves, 
they  could  not  give  him  any  assistance. 

VVhtn  the  young  scholar  was  pinched  by 
hunger,  he  was  compelled,  as  at  Magdeburg, 
to  join  with  his  schoolfellows  in  singing  from 
door  to  door  to  obtain  a  morsel  of  bread. 
This  custom  of  Luther's  days  is  still  pre- 
served in  many  German  cities:  sometimes 
the  voices  of  the  youths  form  an  harmonious 
concert.  <  H'teii,  instead  of  food,  the  poor  and 
modest  Martin  received  nothing  but  harsh 
words.  Then,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  he 
shed  many  tears  in  secret,  ami  thought  with 
anxiety  of  the  future. 

One  day,  in  particular,  he  had  already  been 
repulsed  from  three  houses,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  return  fasting  to  his  lodgings,  when, 
having  reached  the  square  of  St.  George,  he 
stopped  motionless,  plunged  in  melancholy 
reflections,  before  the  house  of  a  worthy  citi- 
zen. Must  he  for  want  of  bread  renounce 

1  Lutherl  Opera  (Wa'.ch.)  il.  2J47. 

2  Isenacum  enlm  pcne  totam  parentclaro  meam  habet. 
Epp.  I.  390. 


his  studies,  and  return  to  labour  with  his 
father  in  the  mines  of  Mansfeldt? Sud- 
denly a  door  opens — a  woman  appears  on  the 
threshold:  it  is  Ursula,  the  wife  of  Conrad 
Cotta,  and  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Hefeld.1  The  Eisenach  chronicles  style  her 
••the  pious  Shunamite"  in  remembrance  of 
her  who  so  earnestly  constrained  the  pro- 
phet Elisha  to  stay  and  eat  bread  with  her. 
The  Christian  Shunamite  had  already  more 
than  once  remarked  the  youthful  Martin  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  faithful ;  she  had  li.'en 
affected  by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  by 
his  devotion.2  She  had  heard  the  harsh 
words  that  had  been  addressed  to  the  pool- 
scholar,  and  seeing  him  stand  thus  sadly  be- 
fore her  door,  she  came  to  his  aid,  beckoned 
him  to  enter,  and  gave  him  food  to  appease 
his  hunger. 

Conrad  approved  of  his  wife's  benevolence  : 
he  even  found  so  much  pleasure  in  the  boy's 
society,  that  a  few  days  after  he  took  him 
to  live  entirely  with  him.  Henceforward 
his  studies  were  secured.  He  is  not  obliged 
to  return  to  the  mines  of  Mansfeldt,  and  bury 
the  talents  that  God  has  intrusted  to  him. 
At  a  time  when  he  knew  not  what  would 
become  of  him,  God  opened  the  heart  and 
the  house  of  a  Christian  family.  This  event 
disposed  his  soul  to  that  confidence  in  God 
which  the  severest  trials  could  not  after- 
wards shake. 

Luther  passed  in  Cotta's  house  a  very 
different  kind  of  life  from  that  which  he  had 
hitherto  known.  His  existence  glided  away 
calmly,  exempt  from  want  and  care:  his 
mind  became  more  serene,  his  char.icti.r 
more  cheerful,  and  his  heart  more  open.  A  il 
his  faculties  awoke  at  the  mild  rays  of 
charity,  p.nd  he  began  to  exult  with  life,  joy. 
and  happiness.  His  prayers  were  more  fer- 
vent, his  thirst  for  knowledge  greater,  and 
his  progress  in  study  more  rapid. 

To  literature  and  science  he  added  the 
charms  of  the  fine  arts ;  for  they  also  were 
advancing  in  Germany.  The  men  whom 
God  destines  to  act  upon  their  contempo- 
raries, are  themselves  at  first  influenced  and 
carried  away  by  all  the  tendencies  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live.  Luther  learned  to 
play  on  the  flute  and  on  the  lute.  With 
this  latter  instrument  he  used  often  to  ac- 
company his  fine  alto  voice,  and  thus  cheered 
his  heart  in  the  hours  of  sadness.  He  took 
delight  in  testifying  by  his  melody  his  lively 
gratitude  towards  his  adoptive  mother,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  music.  He  himself 
loved  the  art  even  to  old  age,  and  composed 
the  words  and  airs  of  some  of  the  finest 
hymns  that  Germany  possesses.  Many  have 
even  passed  into  our  language. 

These  were  happy  times  for  young  Lnther : 
he  could  never  think  of  them  without  emo- 
tion. One  of  Conrad's  sons  coming  many 

1  I.inek's  Reisegcsch.  Lutli. 

2  Diewcll  sle  umb  seines  Singen  nnd  herzlichen  Getota 
wtllen.    Mathcsius.  p.  3- 
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years  after  to  study  at  Wittemberg,  when 
the  poor  scholar  pf  Eisenach  had  become  the 
first  doctor  of  the  age,  was  received  with  joy 
at  his  table  and  under  his  roof.  He  wished 
to  make  some  return  to  the  son  for  the  kind- 
ness he  had  received  from  the  parents.  It 
was  in  remembrance  of  this  Christian  woman 
who  had  fed  him  when  all  the  world  repulsed 
him,  that  he  gave  utterance  to  this  beautiful 
thought  :  "  There  is  nothing  sweeter  on 
earth  than  the  heart  of  a  woman  in  which 
piety  dwells." 

Luther  was  never  ashamed  of  these  days 
in  which,  oppressed  by  hunger,  he  used  in 
sadness  to  beg  the  bread  necessary  for  his 
studies  and  his  livelihood.  Far  from  that, 
he  used  in  reflect  with  gratitude  on  the 
extreme  poverty  of  his  youth.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  means  that  God  had 
employed  to  make  him  what  he  afterwards 
became,  and  he  accordingly  thanked  him  for 
it.  The  poor  children  who  were  obliged  to 
follow  the  same  kind  of  life,  touched  his 
heart.  "  Do  not  despise,"  said  he,  "  the 
boys  who  go  singing  through  the  streets, 
begging  a  little  bread  for  the  love  of  God 
(panempropter  Deum):  I  also  have  done  the 
same.  It  is  true  that  somewhat  later  my 
father  supported  me  with  much  love  and 
n  sss  al  the  university  of  Erfurth,  main- 
taining mo  bv  the,  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  yet  I 
have  been  a  p->nr  beggir.  And  now,  by 
as  >;'  my  i<  in,  I  have  risen  so  high,  that 
I  would  not  change  lots  with  the  Grand 
Turk  himself.  Nay  more,  should  all  the 
riches  of  the  earth  be  heaped  one  upon  an- 
other, I  would  not  take  them  in  exchange 
for  what  I  possess.  And  yet  I  should  not 
be  where  I  am,  if  I  had  not  gone  to  school — 
if  I  had  not  learnt  to  write." — Thus  did  this 
great  man  see  in  these  his  first  humble  be- 
ginnings the  origin  of  all  his  glory.  He 
feared  not  to  recall  to  mind  that  the  voice 
whose  accents  thrilled  the  empire  and  the 
world,  once  used  to  beg  for  a  morsel  of  bread 
in  the  streets  of  a  small  town.  The  Christian 
finds  a  pleasure  in  such  recollections,  be- 
cause they  remind  him  that  it  is  in  God 
alone  he  should  glory. 

The  strength  of  his  understanding,  the 
liveliness  of  his  imagination,  the  excellence 
of  his  memory,  soon  carried  him  beyond  all 
his  schoolfellows.1  He  made  rapid  progress 
especially  in  Latin,  in  eloquence,  and  in 
poetry.  He  wrote  speeches  and  composed 
verses.  As  he  was  cheerful,  obliging,  and 
had  what  is  called  "  a  good  heart,"  he  was 
beloved  by  his  masters  and  by  his  school- 
fellows. 

Among  the  professors  he  attached  himself 
particularly  to  John  Trebonius,  a  learned 
man,  of  an  agreeable  address,  and  who 
had  all  that  regard  for  youth  which  is 
so  well  calculated  to  encourage  them. 

1  Cumqiie  et  via  ingenli  acerrima  esset,  ct  imprimis  ad 
cloquentla'n  idonea,  celeritcr  seuualibus  suis  pracurrit. 
Helaucth.  Vita  Luth. 


Martin  had  noticed  that  whenever  Trebonius 
entered  the  schoolroom,  lie  raised  his  cap  to 
salute  the  pupils.  A  greal  <">nde -elusion 
in  those  pedantic  times  !  This  had  delighted 
the  young  man.  He  saw  that  he  was  some- 
thing. The  respect  of  the  master  had 
elevated  the  scholar  in  his  own  estimation. 
The  colleagues  of  Trebonius,  who  did  nut 
adopt  the  same  custom,  having  one  day  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  his  extreme 
condescension,  he  replied  (and  his  answer 
did  not  the  less  strike  the  youthful  Luther)  : 
"  There  are  among  these  boys  men  of  whom 
God  will  one  day  make  burgomasters,  chan- 
cellors, doctors,  and  magistrates.  Although 
you  do  not  yet  see  them  with  the  badges  of 
their  dignity,  it  is  right  that  you  should 
treat  them  with  respect."  Doubtless  the 
young  scholar  listened  with  pleasure  to  these 
words,  and  perhaps  imagined  himself  already 
with  the  doctor's  cap  upon  his  head  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  University— Scholastic  Divinity  and  the  Classics- 
Luther's  Piety— Discovery  of  the  Bible— Illness— Luther 
admitted  M.A.— Conscience—  Death  of  Alexis— The  Thun- 
der-Storm—Providence— Farewell— Luther  enters  a  Con- 
vent. 

LUTHER  had  now  reached  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  literature;  he 
burnt  with  a  desire  of  knowledge  ;  he  sighed 
for  a  university  education,  and  wished  to 
repair  to  one  of  those  fountains  of  learning 
where  he  could  slake  his  thirst  for  letters. 
His  father  required  him  to  study  the  law. 
Full  of  hope  in  the  talents  of  his  son,  he 
wished  that  he  should  cultivate  them  and 
make  them  generally  known.  He  already 
pictured  him  discharging  the  most  honour- 
able functions  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
gaining  the  favour  of  princes,  and  shining  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  It  was  determined 
that  the  young  man  should  go  to  Erfurth. 

Luther  arrived  at  this  university  in  1501. 
Jodocus,  surnamed  the  Doctor  of  Eisenach, 
was  teaching  there  the  scholastic  philosophy 
with  great  success.  Melancthon  regrets  that 
at  that  time  nothing  was  taught  at  Erfurth 
but  a  system  of  dialectics  bristling  with  dif- 
ficulties. He  thinks  that  if  Luther  had  met 
with  other  professors,  if  they  had  taught  him 
the  milder  and  calmer  discipline  of  true  phi- 
losophy, the  violence  of  his  nature  might 
have  been  moderated  and  softened.1  The 
new  disciple  applied  himself  to  study  the 
philosophy  nt' the  Middle  Ages  in  ihe  works 
of  Occam,  Scotus,  Bona  venture,  and  Thomas 


idtur  literarum  dulccdinc,  natura  flasruns 
cupiditak1  disi-enili  atipetit  academiam.     Mel.  Vit.  Liilh. 

-  Kt  tort.x^i-;  ad  leniendam  vehcmentiam  natur.i;  mitioro 
studia  \er;i.  philosophic.    Mel.  Vii.  l.utn. 
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Aquinas.  In  later  times  all  this  scholastic 
divinity  was  his  aversion.  lie  trembled 
with  indignation  whenever  Arisiotle's  name 
was  pronounced  in  his  presence,  and  he  went 

.-.  -  i:.r  ::s  tii  say  tint  ii'  Aristotle  had  not  been 
a  man,  he  sh"iild  nut  have  hoitateil  to  take 
him  lor  the.  devil.  Hut  a.  mind  so  eager  for 
learning  ;:<  his  required  other  aliments;  hu 
bi'L'an  to  study  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity, 

writings    of   ( 'iecro,    Virgil,    and    other 

UC  authors.  He.  was  not  content,  like 
tlie  majority  of  students,  with  le  miing  their 
productions  by  heart:  he  endeavoured  to 
fathom  their  thoughts,  to  imbibe  the  spirit 
•which  animated  them,  to  appropriate  their 

'.•in  to  himself,  to  comprehend  the  object 
of  their  writings.  ;>nd  to  enrich  his  mind  with 
their  prcginnt  sentences  and  brilliant  images. 
He  often  addressed  questions  to  his  profes- 

.  and  soon  outstripped  all  his  fellow- 
studcnts.i  Blessed  with  a  retentive  memory 
and  a  strong  imagination,  all  that  he  read  or 
heard  remained  constantly  present  to  his 
mind  ;  it  was  as  if  he  had  seen  it  himself. 
••  Thus  shone,  Luther  in  his  early  years. 
The  whole  university,"  says  Melancthon, 
"  admired  his  genius."  2 

Hut  even  at  this  period  the  young  man  of 
eighteen  did  not  study  merely  to  cultivate 
his  intellect:  he.  had  those  serious  thoughts, 
that  heart  directed  heavenwards,  which  God 
gives  to  those  of  whom  he  resolves  to  make 
his  most  zealous  ministers.  Luther  was 
sensible  of  his  entire  dependence  upon  God, 
—simple  and  powerful  conviction,  which  is 
at  once  the  cause  of  deep  humility  and  of 
great  actions  !  He  fervently  invoked  the 
divine  blessing  upon  his  labours.  Every 
morning  he  began  the  day  with  prayer;  he 
(hen  went  to  church,  and  afterwards  applied 
(o  his  studies,  losing  not  a  moment  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  day.  "  To  pray  well," 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  saving,  "  is  the  better 
half  of  study."1 

Th"  young  student  passed  in  the  university 
library  all  the  time  he  could  snatch  from  his 

'.emicril  pursuits.  Books  were  as  yet 
r  ire,  and  it  was  a  great  privilege  for  him  to 
profit  by  the  treasures  brought  together  in 
this  vast  collection.  One  day — he  had  then 
been  two  years  at  Erfurth,  and  was  twenty 
years  old — he  opens  many  books  in  the 
library  one  after  another,  to  learn  their  wri- 
ters' names.  Ono  volume  that  he  comes  to 
'Is  his  attention.  He  has  never  until 
this  hour  seen  its  like.  He  reads  the  title 
is  a  Bible!  a  rare  book,  unknown  in 
those-  times.4  His  interest  is  greatly  excited  : 
he  is  filled  with  astonishment  at  finding 
other  matters  than  those  fragments  of  the 
gospels  and  epistles  that  the  Church  has 


1  I'.t  quidem  Inter  rrimos,  ut  Injenlo  stiidioqne  multos 
coBQuauum  antecelU  imi.    I'm-iiiirns,  Act  a  Lntlicrl.  p.  1. 

2  Sic    l-.'ltur    in    jiiMiitiilc  ernlncbat,  nt   toll   acaUcmiffi 
I.iilhiTi  Ingenuim  niliiiir.ili.ilii  csi.'l.     Vita  Lutli. 

3  KU-issiii:  Ui-bt-t,  1st  ubcr  ilk-  Hi.-lin  studirt.     Matlics.  3. 

*  AulV  (in   Zi-yt,   wic  IT  ill..    Muclicr  Icln   nacheinander 
bcsleht — kombl  cr  Ubcr  die  Utclnlsdie  Itlblla.    Matb.es.  3. 


selected  to  be  read  to  the  people  during  pub- 
lic worship  every  Sunday  throughout  the 
year.  Until  this  day  he  had  imagined  that 
they  composed  the.  whole  Word  of  God.  Ar.d 
now  he.  sees  so  many  pages,  so  many  chapters, 
so  many  books  of  which  be  had  h.-d  no  idea  ! 
His  heart  beats  as  he  holds  the  divinely  in- 
spired volume  in  his  hand.  With  eagerness 
and  with  indescribable  emotion  he  turns  over 
these  leaves  from  God.  The  first  page  on 
which  he  fixes  his  attention  narrates  the 
story  of  Hannah  and  of  the  young  Samuel. 
He  reads — and  his  soul  can  hardly  contain 
the  joy  it  feels.  This  child,  whom  his  pa- 
rents lend  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  he  liveth  ; 
the  song  of  Hannah,  in  which  she  declares 
that  Jehovah  "raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,  and  lifteth  the  beggar  from  the  dung- 
hill, to  set  them  among  princes  ;"  this  child, 
who  grew  up  in  the  temple  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  ;  those  sacrificers,  the  sons  of  Heli, 
who  are  wicked  men,  who  live  in  deK.ue'ierv, 
and  "  make  the  Lord's  people  to  transgress  ;'' 
— all  this  history,  all  this  revelation  that  he 
has  just  discovered,  excites  feelings  till  then 
unknown.  He  returns  home  with  a  full 
heart.  "  Oh  !  that  God  would  give  me  such 
a  book  for  myself,"  thought  he.1  Luther 
was  as  yet  ignorant  both  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew. It  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  had 
studied  these  languages  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  his  residence  at  the  univer- 
sity. The  Bible  that  had  filled  him  with 
such  transports  was  in  Latin.  He  soon  re- 
turned to  the  library  to  pore  over  his  treasure. 
He  read  it  again  and  again,  and  then,  in  his 
astonishment  and  joy,  he  returned  to  read  it 
once  more.  The  first  glimmerings  of  a  new 
truth  were  then  beginning  to  dawn  upon  his 
mind. 

Thus  had  God  led  him  to  tho  discovery  of 
his  Word — of  that  book  of  which  he  was  one 
day  to  give  his  fellow-countrymen  that  ad- 
mirable translation  in  which  Germany  has  for 
three  centuries  perused  the  oracles  of  GO.L 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  this  precious  vo- 
lume has  now  been  taken  down  from  the 
place  it  occupied  in  the  library  of  Erfurth. 
This  book,  deposited  upon  the  unknown 
shelves  of  a  gloomy  hall,  is  about  to  become 
the  book  of  life  to  a  whole  nation.  In  that 
Bible  the  Reformation  lay  hid. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Luther  took 
his  first  academical  degree — that  of  bachelor. 
The  excessive  labour  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  in  order  to  pass  his  examination,  oc- 
casioned a  dangerous  illness.  Death  seemed 
approaching  him  :  serious  reflections  occu- 
pied his  mind.  He  thought  that  his  earthly 
existence  was  drawing  to  an  end.  The 
young  man  excited  general  interest.  "  It  is 
a  pity,"  they  thought,  "to  see  so  many  ex- 
pectations so  early  blighted."  Many  friends 
came  to  visit  him  on  his  bed  of  sickness. 
Among  their  number  was  a  venerable  and 

1  Avide  pcrcurrlt,  ccnpitquc  optnrc  ut  olim  talcm  librum 
et  ipse  nancisci  posset.  M.  Adami  Vit.  Luth.  p.  1(M. 
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aged  priest,  who  h;ul  watched  with  interest 
the  student  of  Mansfeldt  in  his  labours  and 
in  his  academic  c;ireor.  Luther  could  not 
conceal  the  thoughts  tint  occupied  his  mind. 
"  Soon,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  called  away 
from  this  world."  But  the  old  man  kindly 
replied,  "  My  dear  bachelor,  take  courage  ; 
you  will  not  die  of  this  illness.  Our  God 
will  yet  make  of  you  a  man  who,  in  turn, 
shall  console  many.1  For  God  luyeth  his 
cross  upon  those  whom  he  loveth,  and  they 
who  bear  it  patiently  acquire  much  wisdom." 
These  words  struck  the  young  invalid.  It 
was  when  he  was  so  near  death  that  he 
heard  the  voice  of  a.  priest  remind  him  that 
God,  as  Samuel's  mother  said,  raiseth  up  the 
miserable.  The  old  man  had  poured  sweet 
consolation  into  his  heart,  had  revived  his  spi- 
rits ;  never  will  he  forget  it.  "  This  was  the 
first  prediction  that  the  worthy  doctor  heard," 
s:iys  Mathesius,  Luther's  friend,  who  records 
the  fact,  "  and  he  often  used  to  call  it  to 
mind."  We  may  easily  comprehend  in  what 
sense  Mathesius  calls  these  words  a  predic- 
tion. 

When  Luther  recovered,  there  was  a  great 
change  in  him.  The  Bible,  his  illness,  the 
words  of  the  aged  priest,  seem  to  have  made 
a  new  appeal  to  him :  but  as  yet  there  was 
no ii ling  decided  in  his  mind.  Another  cir- 
cumstance awakened  serious  thoughts  within 
him.  It  was  the  festival  of  Easter,  proba- 
bly in  the  year  1503.  Luther  was  going  to 
pass  a  short  time  with  his  family,  and  wore 
a  s\vord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age. 
He  struck  against  it  with  his  foot,  the  blade 
fell  out,  and  cut  one  of  the  principal  arteries. 
Luther,  whose  only  companion  had  run  off 
in  haste  to  seek  for  assistance,  finding  him- 
self alone,  and  seeing  the  blood  flowing  copi- 
ously without  being  able  to  check  it,  lay 
down  on  his  back,  and  put  his  finger  on  the 
wound  ;  but  the  blood  escaped  in  despite  of 
his  exertions,  and  Luther,  feeling  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  cried  out,  "  O  Mary,  help 
me ! "  At  last  a  surgeon  arrived  from 
Erfurth,  who- bound  up  the  cut.  The  wound 
opened  in  the  night,  and  Lnther  fainted, 
again  calling  loudly  upon  the  Virgin.  "  At 
that  time,'"  said  he  in  after-years,  "  I  should 
have  died  relying  upon  Mary."  Erelong  he 
abandoned  that  superstition,  and  invoked  a 
more  powerful  Saviour.  He  continued  his 
studies.  In  1505  he  was  admitted  M.  A.  and 
doctor  of  philosophy.  The  university  of 
Eri'urth  was  then  the  most  celebrated  in  all 
Germany.  The  others  were  but  inferior 
schools  in  comparison  with  it.  The  cere- 
mony was  conducted,  as  usual,  with  great 
pomp.  A  procession  by  torchlight  came  to 
pay  honour  to  Luther.2  The  festival  was 
magnificent.  It  was  a  general  rejoicing. 
Luther,  encouraged  perhaps  by  these  honours, 


1  Dem  te  virum  fadet  qui  allos  multos  itenua  consolabi- 
tur.    M.  Adaml  Vit.  l.iith.  p.  103. 
a  Luth.  Opp.  W.  xxli.  p.  2229. 


felt  disposed  to  apply  himself  entirely  to  the 
law,  in  conformity  with  his  father's  wishes. 

But  the  will  of  God  was  different.  Wh'le 
Luther  was  occupied  with  various  studies, 
and  beginning  to  teach  the  physics  and 
ethics  of  Aristotle,  with  other  branches  of 
philosophy,  his  heart  erased  not  from  crying 
to  him  that  religion  was  the.  onethi'.  d 

fill,  and  that  above  all  things  he  should 
secure  his  salvation,  lie  l;ne\v  the  displea- 
sure that  God  manifests  against  si:i  ;  h"  cal- 
led to  mind  the  penalties  that  his  Word 
denounces  against  the  sinner  ;  and  he  asked 
himself,  with  apprehension,  whether  he  was 
sure  of  possessing  the  divine  favour.  II is 
conscience  answered,  No  !  Ills  character  was 
prompt  and  decided:  he  resolved  to  do  all 
that  might  ensure  him  a  firm  hope  of  immor- 
tality. Two  events  occurred,  ono  after  the 
other,  to  disturb  his  soul,  and  to  hasten  his 
resolution. 

Among  his  university  friends  was  one 
named  Alexis,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy.  One  morning  a  report  was 
spread  in  Erfurth  that  Alexis  had  been  as- 
sassinated. Luther  hastens  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this  rumour.  This  sudden  loss  of 
his  friend  agitated  him,  and  tae  question  he 
asked  himself,  What  would  become  of  me,  if 
I  were  thus  called  away  v. ithout  warning? 
fills  his  mind  with  the  keenest  terrors.  * 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1505 
that  Luther,  whom  the  ordinary  u  i ;  i  v e i :  I  ty  va- 
cations left  at  liberty,  resolved  to  go  to  Mans- 
feldt, to  revisit  the  dear  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood and  to  embrace  his  parents.  Perhaps 
also  he  wished  to  open  his  heart  to  his  lather, 
to  sound  him  on  the  plan  that  he  was  form- 
ing in  his  mind,  and  obtain  his  permission 
to  engage  in  another  profession,  lie  foresaw 
all  the  difficulties  that  awaited  him.  The 
idle  life  of  the  majority  of  priests  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  active  miner  of  Mansfeldt. 
Besides,  the  ecclesiastics  were  but  little  es- 
teemed in  the  world  ;  for  the  most  part  their 
revenues  were  scanty ;  and  the  father,  who 
had  made  great  sacrifices  to  maintain  his  son 
at  the  university,  and  who  now  saw  him 
teaching  publicly  in  a  celebrated  school,  al- 
though only  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  not 
likely  to  renounce  the  proud  hopes  he  had 
cherished. 

We  are  ignorant  of  what  passed  during 
Luther's  stay  at  Mansfeldt.  Perhaps  the 
decided  wish  of  his  father  made  him  fear  to 
open  his  heart  to  him.  lie  again  quitted 
his  father's  house  to  take  his  seat  on  the 
benches  of  the  academy,  lie  was  already - 
within  a  short  distance  of  Erfurth,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  such  as 
often  occurs  in  these  mountains.  The  light- 
ning flashed — the  bolt  fell  at  his  feet.  Luther 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees.  His  hour, 
perhaps,  is  come.  Death,  the  judgment,  and 
eternity  summon  him  witli  ail  their  terrors, 

i  1  Interitu  sodalis  sui  contristatus.    Cochloeus,  I. 
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and  he  li  QJce   th;>t   he  can  no  1 

resist.  "  Encompassed  with  the  anguish 
and  terror  r-f  ;!•• -.th,"  ns  he  says  himself,1 
he  makes  a  •  .  the  Lord  delivers  him 

! -in  the  world,  and 

(lev,..       :  .tin-ly  to  (.iod.     After  rising 

from  the  {  '      ing  still  present  to  him 

th:it    d'.-itli    •  '.    '•-    must    one  day  overtake 

him.  :  "isly,  and  asks 

.  -     The  thoughts  that 

.-,-  return  with  greater 

voured,   it  is  true,  to 

i'ull',1  ;:!!  h:^  (hairs,  but  what  is  the  state  of 
his  soul  ?  (.'an  he  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  terrible  G<>.i  with  an  impure  heart?  He 
must  become  holy.  He  has  now  as  great  a 
thirst  for  holiness,  as  he  had  formerly  for 
knowledge.  But  where  can  he  find  it,  or 
how  can  he  attain  it  ?  The  university  pro- 
nded  him  with  the  means  of  satisfying  his 
first  desires..  Who  shall  calm  that  anguish 
— who  shall  quench  the  fire  that  now  con- 
sumes him  ?  To  what  school  of  holiness 
shall  he  direct  his  steps  ?  He  will  enter  a 
cloister :  the  monastic  life  will  save  him. 
Oftentimes  has  he  heard  speak  of  its  power 
to  transform  the  heart,  to  sanctify  the  sinner, 
to  make  man  perfect !  He  will  enter  a  mo- 
nastic order.  He  will  there  become  holy  : 
thus  will  he  secure  eternal  life.  3 

Such  was  the  event  t;i  :•  ch  mged  the  call- 
ing, the  whole  destiny  of  Lut'  er.  !u  this 
we  perceive  the  finger  of  God.  It  was  his 
powerful  hand  that  on  the  highway  e  ist 
down  the  young  master  of  arts,  the  candi- 
date for  the  bar,  the  future  lawyer,  to  give 
an  entirely  i;  to  his  lite.  Kubi- 

anus,  oneof  Luth<  r's  iVi''n-!s  at  the  univi 
of  Erfurth,  v.  .  him  in  after  ii  'r  : 

"Divine  Providr:r-  i  :  •;!  at  what  you  were 
one  day  i  i  bee  >m  ami  from 

your  parents,  the  lieaveri  threw  you 

to  t!i:  CTOI  .  •  nother  Paul,  near  the 
city  of  Erfunh,  and  withdrawing  you  from 
our  soci  ".  •••••  you  into  the  Augustine 
order."  as  circumstances  have 

marked  the  r  sion  of  the  two  greatest 

instruments  ti;  t  I>ivi'.:e  Providence  has 
mad'  in  the  two  greatest  revolutions 

that    li- '.      !  i    upon  the   earth: 

•r.4 

Lutli!1:-  s  Ilrmrlh.     His  resolution 

is  unalter. 1)! ••.  Still  it  is  not  without  a  pang 
that  !;••  IT-;,  res  !o  break  the  ties  so  dear  to 
Iiiin.  lit-  communicates  his  intention  to  no 
one.  '  ening  he  invites  his  univer- 

sity i.  i''il  but  frugal  supper. 

Music  Oili  '  nliveiis  their  social  inert 


1  Mil  Erschrccl;en  und  Angst  dcs  Todcs  umgeben.    L. 
Klip.  ii.  l"i. 

*  Cum  cs.sct  In  catnpo,  fulmlnis   iclu   territus.     Coch- 

: 

*  o.  i  ,.  i  .  iniTi'.lic'iiili  Hind  vltso  genus,  quod 
pietaii                             :i.e  de  Deo,  exisiimavit  esse  conveni- 
entlus.    Mel.  Vil.  I, nth. 

<  Some  historians  record  that  Alexis  was  killed  l>y  the 
thunderbolt  thai  alarmed  LmhiT:  '  m  tn.iot  his  content. 
l"jrarics.  Hklheitus  (p.  4),and  Sclneccerdn  nrat.  de  Luth.). 
diAtinKni^li  li.'t'.M-i  n  tltOkC  i»o events  ;  «emay  even  aiM  the 
ion]  of  M  lancthon   i  t  sajo— "  Sodalem 

ncstio  quo  casu  intcrfec'.um."    \°i'..  Luth. 


ing.  It  is  Luther's  farewell  to  the  world. 
Henceforth,  instead  of  these  amiable  compa- 
nions of  his  pleasures  and  his  studies,  he  will 
have  monks  ;  instead  of  this  gay  and  .witty 
conversation — the  silence  of  the  cloister ; 
and  for  these  merry  songs — the  solemn  strains 
•of  the  quiet  chapel.  (Jod  calls  him,  and  he 
must  sacrifice  everything.  Still,  for  the  last 
time,  let  him  share  in  the  joys  of  his  youth! 
The  repast  excites  his  friends  :  Luther  him- 
self is  the  soul  of  the  party.  But  at  the 
moment  that  they  are  giving  way  without 
restraint  to  their  gaiety,  the  young  man  c an 
no  longer  control  the  serious  thoughts  that 
fill  his  mind.  He  speaks — he  makes  known 
his  intention  to  his  astonished  friends.  They 
endeavour  to  shake  it,  but  in  vain.  And 
that  very  night  Luther,  fearful  perhaps  of 
their  importunate  solicitations,  quits  his 
lodgings.  He  leaves  behind  him  all  his 
clothes  and  books,  taking  with  him  only 
Virgil  and  Plautus  ;  he  had  no  Bible  as  yet. 
Virgil  and  Plautus  !  an  epic  poem  and  come- 
dies !  striking  picture  of  Luther's  mind ! 
There  had  in  effect  taken  place  in  him  a 
whole  epic — a  beautiful,  grand,  and  sublime 
poem  ;  but  as  he  had  a  disposition  inclined 
to  gaiety,  wit,  and  humour,  he  combined 
more  than  one  familiar  feature  with  the  seri- 
ous and  st..t,'iy  groundwork  of  his  life. 

Provider!  with  these  two  books,  he  repairs 
alone,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  to  the  con- 
v.Mit  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine.  He 
asks  adinittaiK'e.  The  gate  opens  and  closes 
again.  Behold  hi.  for  ever  from 

his    parents,  from    the    companions    of    his 

idies,  raid  from  the  world!  It  was  the 
!7th  August  1505  :  Luther  was  then  twenty- 
one  years  and  nine  months  old. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

His  Father's  Anger— Pardon— Humiiiations— The  Sack  and 
the  Cell— Endurance — Luther's  Sinlies— St.  Augustine — 
Peter  d'Ailly— Occam— Gersun— The  chained  Bible— Lyra 
— Hebrew  and  Greek— Daily  Prayers— Asceticism— Mental 
Struggles— Luther  during  Mass— Useless  Observances- 
Luther  in  a  Fainting-nt. 

LUTHER  was  with  God  at  last.  His  soul  was 
in  safety.  He  was  now  about  to  find  thit 
holiness  which  he  so  much  desired.  The 
monks  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the 
youthful  doctor,  and  extolled  his  courage  and 
his  contempt  of  the  world.1  He  did  not, 
however,  forget  his  friends.  He  wrote  to 
them,  Iri'Iding  farewell  to  them  and  to  the 
wi.rld  ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  sent  these 
letters,  with  the  clothes  he  had  worn  till 
thru,  and  returned  to  the  university  his  ring 
of  master  of  arts,  tint  nothing  might  remind 
him  of  the  world  he  had  renounced. 

1  Hiijus  mundl  contemptu,  injrressug  est  repcnte,  multU 
admirantibus,  monasterium.    CocUIueus,  1. 
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over, 

make  the  young  man 

or  into  some  great  sin. 


His  friends  at  Erfurt h  were  struck  with 
astonishment.  Must,  so  eminent  a  genius 
go  and  hide  hi'.nscli'  in  tint  monastic  shite, 
which  is  a  partial  death  V1  Filled  with  the 
liveliest  sorrow,  they  hastily  repair  to  the 
convent,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Luther  to 
retrace  so  afflicting  a  step  :  but  all  was  use- 
less. For  two  whole  days  they  surroun.lc.l 
the  convent  and  almost  besieged  it,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  Luther  come  forth.  But  the 
gates  remained  closely  shut  and  barred.  A 
month  elapsed  without  any  one  being  able  to 
see  or  speak  to  the  new  monk. 

Luther  had  also  hastened  to  communicate 
to  his  parents  the  great  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  life.  His  father  was 
amazed.  He  trembled  for  his  son,  as  Luther 
himself  tells  us  in  the  dedication  of  his  work 
on  monastic  vows  addressed  to  his  father. 
His  weakness,  his  youth,  the  violence  of  his 
passions,  all  led  John  Luther  to  fear  that 
when  the  first  moment  of  enthusiasm  was 
the  idle  habits  of  the  cloister  would 
fall  cither  into  despair 
He  knew  that  this 

kind  of  life  had  already  been  the  destrwt'o-i 
of  many.  1'esides,  the  councillor-miner  of 
Mansfeldt  had  formed  very  different  pi  ms 
for  his  son.  He  had  Imped  tint  h»  would 
contract  a  rich  and  honourable  marriage. 
And  no\v  all  his  ambitious  proj-e's  are  over- 
thrown  in  one  night  by  this  imprudent  st^p. 

John  wrote  a  verv  angry  letter  to  iiis  son. 
in  which  he  spoke  to  him  in  a  contemptuous 
tone,  as  Luther  informs  us,  while  he  In  1 
addressed  him  always  in  a  friendly  manner 
after  he  had  taken  his  m-,ster-of-arts  degree. 
He  withdrew  all  his  favour,  and  declared 
l.im  disinherited  from  his  paternal  affection. 
In  vain  did  his  father's  friends,  anddoubtli  ss 
his  wife,  endeavour  to  soften  him  ;  in  vain 
did  they  say  :  "  If  you  would  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  God,  let  it  be  what  you  hold  best  and 
dearest, — even  your  son,  vour  Isaac."  The 
inexorable  councillor  of  Mansfeldt  would 
listen  to  nothing. 

Not  long  after,  however  (as  Luther  tells 
us  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Wittemberg,  20th 
January  1544),  the  plague  appeared,  and  de- 
prived John  Luther  of  two  of  his  sons. 
About  this  time  some  one  came  and  told  the 
bereaved  father,  the  monk  of  Erfurth  is  dead 

also! His  friends  seized  the  opportunity 

of  reconciling  the  father  to  the  young  novice, 
"  If  it  should  be  a  false  alarm,"  said  they  to 
him,  "  at  least  sanctify  your  affliction  Oy 
cordially  consenting  to -your  son's  becoming 
a  monk  !"— "  Well !  so  be  it ! "  replied  John 
Luther,  with  a  heart  bruised,  yet  still  half 
rebellious,  "  and  God  errant  he  may  prosper! " 
Some  time  after  this,  when  Luther,  who  had 
been  reconciled  to  his  father,  related  to  him 
the  event  that  .had  induced  him  to  enter  a 
monastic  order :  "God  grant,"  replied  the 
worthy  miner,  "  that  you  may  not  have 


1  In  vHa  semlmortua.    Melch.  Adami  V.  L.  p.  102. 


taken    for  a    sign   from    heaven    what  was 
merely  a  delusion  of  the  devil."1 

There  was  not  then  in  Luther  that  which 
v\  as  afterwards  to  make  him  the  reformer  of 
the  Church.  Of  this  his  entrance  into  the 
convent  is  a  strong  proof.  It  was  a  pro- 
ceeding in  conformity  with  the  tendcnci> 
the  age  from  which  he  was' soon  to  contri- 
bute his  endeavours  to  liberate  the  Chuivii. 
He  who  was  destined  to  become  the  ; 
teacher  of  the  world,  was  as  yet  its  i-'.ivish 
imitator.  A  new  stone  li  id  hee".  added  to 
the  edifice  of  superstition  by  the  very  in  in 
who  was  erelong  to  destroy  it.  Luther 
looked  to  himself  for  salvation,  to  human 
works  and  observances.  Jie  knew  not  that 
salvation  cometh  wholly  from  God.  He 
sought  after  his  own  glory  and  right 
ness,  unmindful  of  the  righteousness  and 
glory  of  the  Lord.  But  what  he  was  igno- 
rant' of  as  yet,  he  learnt  soon  after.  It  was 
in  the  cloister  of  Erfurth  that  this  immense 
transformation  was  brought  about,  which 
substituted  in  his  heart  God  and  his  wisdom 
for  the  world  and  its  traditions,  and  tint  ;  re- 
pared  the  mighty  revolution  of  which  he  w.;s 
to  be  the  most  illustrious  instrument. 

Vv'lien  Martin  Luther  entered  the  convent, 
he  changed  his  name,  and  assumed  that  of, 
Augustine. 

The  monks  had  received  him  with  joy.  It 
was  n  >  slight  gratification  to  their  vanity  to 
see  one  of  the  most  esteemed  doctors  of  the 
age  abandon  the  university  for  a  house  be- 
longing to  their  order.  Nevertheless  they 
treated  him  harshly,  and  imposed  on  him  the 
meanest  occupations.  They  wished  to  hum- 
ble the  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  tutei/h 
him  that  his  learning  did  not  raise  him  above 
his  brethren.  They  imagined,  besides,  by 
this  means  to  prevent  him  from  devoting 
himself  so  much  to  his  studies,  from  wlii'di 
the  convent  could  reap  no  advantage.  The 
former  master  of  arts  had  to  perform  the 
offices  of  porter,  to  open  and  shut  the  g 
to  wind  up  the  clock,  to  sweep  the  church, 
and  to  clean  out  the  cells.*  Then,  when  the 
poor  monk,  who  was  at  once  doorkeeper, 
sexton,  and  menial  servant  of  the  cloister, 
had  finished  his  work  :  <  'u::t  s</cro  per  ciri- 
tatem  !  Away  with  your  wallet  through  the 
town  !  cried  the  friars  ;  and  laden  with  his 
bread-bag,  he  wandered  through  all  the 
streets  of  Erfurth,  bogging  from  house  to 
house,  .Miged  perhaps  to  present  himself  at 
the  doors  of  those  who  had  once  been  his 
friends  or  his  inferiors.  On  ;us  return,  he 
had  either  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  low  and 
narrow  cell,  whence  he  could  see  nothing 
but  a  small  garden  a  few  feet  square,  or  re- 
commence his  humble  tasks.  But  lie  put  up 
with  all.  Naturally  disposed  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  whatever  he  undertook,  he 
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1  Oott  eebdasses  nlchtein  Betrugund  teufllscli  Ocspenst 
scv  •    i ..  KI«I>.  li.  mi. 

2  Loca  Immunda  purgare  coactus  est.    M.  Aclaml  \  lea 
LutU.  i>.  103. 
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•had  become  a  in  .  all  his  soul.  IV- 

•.  !i.i\v  could  he  have  a  thought  «ii'  sparing 
his  body,  or  have  hail  any  regard  for  what 
might  ple-'se  t!i.-  Il/.-h  '.-  It  \\  .-.s  not  thus  tin; 
he  could  acquire  the  humility,  the.  s-;nctity 
which  he  had  come  to  seek  within  the  walls 
of  the  cloister. 

The  poor  monk,  oppressed  with  toil,  has- 
tened tn  employ  in  study  all  th''  moments 
th  it  he  could  steal  fnun  tli(  sf  mr..ii  oeeup  i- 
tions.  He  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
society  of  the  brethren  to  give  himself  up  to 

his  beloved  pursuits;  but  thcv  > i  lotnid  it 

out,  and  surrounding  him  witli  murmurs, 
tore  him  from  his  books,  rxclaiming.  "Come, 
(•Mine!  It  is  u  >'.  !>\  studying,  but,  by  lag- 
ging bread,  corn,  ~e  i,  meat,  and  money 
that  a  monk  ivmU-rs  himself  useful  to  the 
cloister."1  Luther  submitted:  he  laid  aside 
his  honks,  and  took  up  his  lr:g  again.  Far 
from  repenting  at  having  taken  upon  him- 
self suc'Ii  a  yoke,  he  is  willing  to  go  through 
with  his  task.  It  was  then  that  the  inflexible 
perseverance  with  whie.h  hi:  always  carried 
out  the  resolutions  he  had  once  formed,  began 
tn  be  developed  in  his  mind.  The  resistance 
he  mado  to  these  rude  assaults  gave  a 
stronger  tamper  to  his  will.  God  tried  him 
in  small  things,  that  he  might  learn  to  re- 
main unshaken  in  great  ones,  besides,  to 
be  a!i!>-.  t  i  deliver  his  age  from  the  miserable 
superstitions  under  which  it  groaned,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  first  to  feel  their  weight. 
To  drain  the  cup,  he  must  drink  it  to  the 
\  cry  dreg  . 

This  severe  apprenticeship  did  not,  how- 
ever, I:;-;;  go  long  as  Luther  might  have 
i>  i  red.  The  prior  of  the  convent,  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  university  to  which  Luther 
belonged,  freed  him  from  the  humiliating 
duties  that  had  been  laid  upon  him.  The 
youthful  monk  then  returned  to  his  studies 
with  new  zeal.  The  works  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  especially  of  St.  Augustine, 
attracted  his  attention.  The  exposition  of 
the  Psalms  by  this  illustrious  doctor,  and 
his  hook  On  the  Letter  tm<!  the  S/n'ril,  were 
his  favourite  study.  Nothing  struck  him 
more  than  the  sentiments  of  this  Father  on 
the  corruption  of  man's  will  and  on  Divine 
<•  ice.  He  felt  by  his  own  experience  the 
reality  of  that  corruption  and  the  necessity 
for  tint  grace.  The  words  of  St.  Augustine 
.•-•ponded  with  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart.  If  he  could  have  belonged  to  any 
i-  school  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
woiil-i  undoubtedly  have  been  to  that  of  the 
doctor  of  Hippo.  He  almost  knew  by  rote 
the  works  of  Peter  d'Ailly  and  of  Gabriel 
Bid.  He  was  much  taken  with  a  saying  of 
the  former,  that,  if  the  Church  had  not  de- 
cided to  the  contrary,  it  would  have  hern 
preferable  to  concede  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were  really  taken  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  not  mere  accidents. 


Selnecccri  Oral,  de  Luth.— Matbeiiug,  p.  5. 
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lie  also  carefully  studied  the  theologians 
Occam  and  Gerson,  who  both  express  them- 
selves so  freely  on  the  authority  of  the  popes. 
To  this  course  of  reading  he  added  other  ex- 
ereises.  He  was  heard  in  the  public  discus- 
sions unravelling  the  most  complicated  trains 
of  reasoning,  and  extricating  himself  from  a 
labyrinth  whence  none  but  he  could  have 
found  an  outlet.  All  his  auditors  were  lili'.d 
with  astonishment.1 

But  he  had  not  entered  the  cloister  to  ac- 
quire the  reputation  of  a  great  geaius:  it 
was  to  seek  food  for  his  piety.2  He  thrre.- 
fore  regarded  these  labours  as  mere  digres- 
sions. 

He  loved  above  all  things  to  draw  wisdom 
from  the  pure  source  of  the  Word  of  Co,!. 
He  found  in  the  convent  a  Bible  fastened  by 
a  chain,  and  to  this  chained  Bible  he  was 
continually  returning.  He  had  but  little 
understanding  of  the  Word,  yet  was  it  his 
most  pleasing  study.  It  sometimes  Irip- 
pened  that  he  passed  a  whole  day  meditating 
upon  a  single  passage.  At  other  times  he 
learned  fragments  of  the  Prophets  by  heart. 
He  especially  desired  to  acquire  from  the 
writings  of  the  Prophets  and  of  the  Apostles 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  God's  will ;  to  grow 
up  in  greater  fear  of  His  name  ;  and  to  nou- 
rish his  faith  by  the  sure  testimony  of  the 
Word.3 

It  would  appear  that  about  this  time  he 
began  to  study  the  .Scriptures  in  their  origi- 
nal languages,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
most  perfect  and  most  useful  of  his  labours — 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  made  use 
of  Reuehliifs  Ilebiv.v  !/. \ieon.  that  had  just 
appeared.  John  Lange,  one  of  the  friars  of 
the  convent,  a  man  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  with  whom  he  always  remained 
closely  connected,  probably  was  his  first  in- 
structor.* He  also  made  much  use  of  the 
learned  commentaries  of  Nicholas  Lyra,  who 
died  in  1340.  It  w«s  from  this  circumstance 
that  Pflug,  afterwards  bishop  of  Naumburg, 
said :  Si  Li/ra  non  lyrasset,  Lutherus  non  sal- 
tasset.6 

The  young  monk  studied  with  such  indus- 
try and  zeal  that  it  often  happened  that  he 
did  not  repeat  the  daily  prayers  for  three  or 
four  weeks  together.  But  he  soon  grew 
alarmed  at  the  thought  that  he  had  trans- 
gressed the  rules  of  his  order.  He  then  shut 
himself  up  to  repair  his  negligence,  and  be- 
gan to  repeat  conscientiously  all  the  prayi-rs 
he  had  omitted,  without  a  thought  of  either 
eating  or  drinking.  Once  even,  for  seven 
weeks  together,  he  scarcely  closed  his  eyes 
in  sleep. 

Burning  with  desire  to  attain  that  holiness 


1  Indisputationibus  publlcls  lahyrinthosallislnextricnbi- 
les,  dlsserte  multis  admlrantlbiu  eiplicabat.  Melancth. 
Vita  Luth. 

*  In  co  vitn?  fjenere  non  famara  ingenii,  sed  allmenta 
plctalis  qurcrcbat.  Ibid 

1  Jit  tinnis  tcstimnniis  :ilrrct  timorem  et  fidcm.    Ibid. 

<  Oosch.  d.  deutsdi.  Hibuhiliersetziins. 

5  If  Lyra  hail  not  touched  Ms  lyre,  Luther  had  never 
danced. 
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in  quest  of  which  he  had  entered  the  cloister, 
Luther  gave  way  to  all  the  rigour  of  an 
ascetic  life.  He  endeavoured  to  crucify  the 
flesh  by  fastings,  mortifications,  and  watch- 
ings.1  Shut  up  in  his  cell,  as  in  a  prison, 
he  struggled  unceasingly  against  the  deceit- 
ful thoughts  and  the  evil  inclinations  of  his 
heart.  A  little  bread  and  a  small  herring 
were  often  his  only  food.  Besides,  he  was 
naturally  of  very  abstemious  habits.  Thus 
he  was  frequently  seen  by  his  friends,  long 
after  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  purchasing 
heaven  by  his  abstinence,  content  himself 
with  the  poorest  viands,  and  remain  even 
four  days  in  succession  without  eating  or 
drinking.'  This  we  have,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Mclancthon,  a  witness  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  credit.  We  may  judge 
from  this  circumstance  of  the  little  value  we 
ought  to  attach  to  the  fables  that  ignorance 
and  prejudice  l*nve  circulated  as  to  Luther's 
intemperance.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  nothing  was  too  great  a  sacri- 
•  lice  that  might  enable  him  to  become  a  saint 
— to  acquire  heaven.  Never  did  the  Romish 
church  possess  a  more  pious  monk.  Never 
did  cloister  witness  more  severe  or  indefati- 
gable exertions  to  purchase  eternal  happiness.3 
When  Luther  had  become  a  reformer,  and 
had  declared  that  heaven  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  such  means  as  these,  he  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  saying.  "  I  was  indeed  a 
pious  monk,"  wrote  he  to  Duke  George  of 
.Saxony,  "  and  followed  the  rules  of  my  order 
more  strictly  than  I  can  express,  if  ever 
monk  could  obtain  heaven  by  his  monkish 
works,  I  should  certainly  have  been  entitled 
t'j  i:.  Of  this  all  the  friars  who  have  known 
me  can  testify.  If  it  had  continued  much 
longer,  I  should  have  carried  my  mortifica- 
tions even  to  death,  by  means  of  my  watch- 
ings,  prayers,  reading,  and  other  labours.''* 

\Ve  are  approaching  the  epoch  which  made 
Luther  a  new  man,  and  which,  by  revealing 
to  him  the  infinity  of  God's  love,  put  him  in 
a  condition  to  declare  it  to  the  world. 

Luther  did  not  find  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  cloister  and  in  monkish  perfection  that 
peace  of  mind  which  he  had  looked  for  there. 
lie  wished  to  have  the  assurance  of  his  sal- 
vation :  this  was  the  great  want  of  his  soul. 
AYithout  it,  there  was  no  repose  for  him. 
But  the  fears  that  had  agitated  him  in  the 
world  pursue  him  to  his  cell.  Nay,  they 
were  increased.  The  faintest  cry  of  his 
heart  re-echoed  loud  beneath  the  silent  arches 
of  the  cloister.  God  had  led  him  thither,  that 
he  might  learn  to  know  himself,  and  to  de- 
spair of  his  own  .strength  and  virtue.  His 
conscience,  enlightened  by  the  Divine  Word, 

'  Bamma  discipline  Beveritate  so  ipse  resit,  ct  omnibus 
exercitiis  lectioimm,  di«r>utationum,  jejunturum,  precum, 
omnes  \unge  superat.  Uelancth.  Vit.  Lutli. 

•  Erat  triiim  natura,  valde  moilici  cibi  ct  potus  ;  vidi  con- 
tinuis  nuatuor  diehus,  cum  quidem  recte  valeret,  prorsus 
nihll  edentem  ant  bilii-nU-m.     Ibid. 

3  Sireniie  in  studiis  et  exereltiis  spiritualibus,  militavit 
ibi  Deo  amiis  quatuor.  Coculreus,  1. 

*  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xii.  2299. 
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told  him  what  it  was  to  be  holy  ;  but  he  was 
rilled  with  terror  at  finding,  neither  in  his 
heart  nor  in  his  life,  that  image  of  holiae-:; 
which  he  had  contemplated  with  admiration 
in  the  Word  of  God.  A  sad  discovery,  and 
one  that  is  made  by  every  sinc'.Tr  man  !  X» 
righteousness  within,  no  righteousness  with- 
out! all  was  omission,  sin,  impurity! 

The  more  ardent  the  character  of  Lull:  r. 
the  stronger  was  that  secret  and  eon- 
resistance   which  man's    nature    opposes  to 
good ;  and  it  plunged  him  into  despair. 

The  monks  and  divines  of  the  day  encou- 
raged him  to  satisfy  the  divine  righteousness 
by  meritorious  works.  But  what  work;-, 
thought  he,  can  come  from  a  heart  like  mine  '! 
How  can  I  stand  before"  the  holiness  of  my 
judge  with  -works  polluted  in  their  very 
source  ?  "I  saw  that  I  was  a  great  sinner 
in  the  eyes  of  God,"  said  he,  "  and  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  for  me  to  propitiate  him  by 
my  own  merits." 

He  was  agitated  and  yet  dejected,  avoid- 
ing the  trifling  and  stupid  conversation  of 
the  monks.  The  latter,  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  storms  that  tossed  his  soul,  looked 
upon  him  with  surprise,1  and  reproached  him 
for  his  silence  and  his  gloomy  air.  One  day, 
Cochlo3us  tells  us,  as  they  were  saying  mass 
in  the  chapel,  Luther  had  carried  thither  all 
his  anxiety,  and  was  in  the  choir  in  the 
midst  of  the  brethren,  sad  and  heart-stricken. 
Already  the  priest  had  prostrated  himself, 
the  incense  h'ad  been  burnt  before  the  altar, 
tiie  tilor.ia  sung,  and  they  were  reading  the 
('  •  pel,  when  the  poor  monk,  unable  any 
longer  to  repress  his  anguish,  cried  out  in  a 
i;;»i  rnful  tone,  as  he  fell  on  his  knees,  "  It 
is  not  I — it  is  not  I.''2  All  were  thunder- 
struck :  and  the  ceremony  was  interrupted 
for  a  moment.  Perhaps  Luther  thought  he 
heard  some  reproach  of  which  he  knew  him- 
self innocent;  perhaps  he  declared  his  un- 
worthiness  of  being  one  of  those  to  •uhom 
Christ's  death  had  brought  the  gift  of  eternal 
life.  Cochlceus  says,  they  were  'hen  read- 
ing the  stoi  v  of  the  dumb  man  from  whom 
Christ  expelled  a  devil.  It  is  possible  that 
this  cry  of  Luther,  if  the  account  be  true, 
had  reference  to  this  circumst. :;.!•.•.  ;;nd  that, 
although  speechless  like  the  dumb  man,  he 
protested  by  such  an  cxc! '.;M  ition.  that,  his 
silence  c:vne  fr.i:a  oth  T  c  tut  es  than  demon- 
iacal possession,  i  i  '.  I.  C'tr'.iKi'us  tells  us 
that  the  monks  sometimes  attributed  the 
sufferings  of  their  brother  to  a  secret  inter- 
course with  the  devil,  and  this  writer  him- 
self entertained  that  opinion.3 

A  tender  conscience  inclined  Luther  to 
regard  the  slightest  fault  as  a  great  sin.  He 
had  hardly  discovered  it,  before  lie  endea- 
voured to  expiate  it  by  the  severest  mortifi- 
cations, which  only  served  to  point  out  to 

l  Vlsus  est  fratribus  mm  nihil  singularttatis  habere. 
Coclildus,  I. 

•2  cum repentc  ceciderit  vocifcrans,  "  Non  sum!  non 

sum  !"    Ibid. 

Ex  occulto  aliquo  cum  dumone  commercio.    Ibid. 
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liim  the  inutility  of  all  human  remedies.  "I 
tortured  myself  almost  to  death,"  said  lie, 
"in  order  to  procure  peace  with  God  for  un- 
troubled heart  and  agitated  conscience;  but 
surrounded  with  thick  darkness,  1  found 
peace  nowhere." 

The  practices  of  monastic  holiness,  whi.-h 
lulled  so  m  my  consciences  to  sleep,  and 
to  which  Luther  himself  had  had  recourse  in 
his  distress,  soon  appeared  to  him  the  un- 
availing remedies  of  an  empirical  and  decep- 
tive religion.  "  While  1  was  yet  a  monk,  I 
oner  felt  assailed  by  any  temptation 
than  I  cried  out — 1  am  lost!  Immediately 
I  had  recourse  to  a  thousand  methods  to 
stifle  the  cries  of  my  conscience.  I  went 
every  day  to  confession,  hut  that  was  of  no 
use  to  me.  Then  bowed  down  by  sorrow,  I 
tortured  myself  by  the  multitude  of  my 
thoughts.— 'Look,  exclaimed  I,  thou  art  still 
envious,  impatient,  passionate  !... It  profiteth 
thee  nothing,  O  wretched  man,  to  have 
entered  this  sacred  order." 

And  yet  Luther,  imbued  with  the  preju- 
dices of  his  time,  had  from  early  youth  con- 
sidered the  observances,  whose  worthlessness 
he  had  now  discovered,  as  a  certain  remedy 
for  diseased  souls.  What  can  he  think  of 
the  strange  discovery  he  has  just  made  in 
the  solitude  of  the  cloister?  it  is  possible, 
then,  to  dwell  within  the  sanctuary,  and  yet 

bear  in  one's  bosom  a  man  of  sin! He 

has  received  another  garment,  but  not  an- 
other heart.  His  expectations  are  disap- 
pointed. Where  can  he  stop?  Can  all  these 
rules  and  observances  be  mere  human  inven- 
tions ?  Such  a  supposition  appears  to  him, 
at  one  time,  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  and  at 
another,  an  irresistible  truth.  By  turns  con- 
tending with  the  holy  voice  that  spake  to  his 
heart,  and  with  the  venerable  institutions 
that  time  had  sanctioned,  Luther  passed  his 
life  in  a  continual  struggle.  The.  young 
monk  crept  like  a  shadow  tli  rough  the  long 
galleries  of  the  cloister,  that  re-echoed  with 
his  sorrowful  meanings.  His  body  wasted 
away;  his  strength  began  to  fail  him;  it 
sometimes  happened  that  he  remained  like 
one  dead. l 

On  one  occasion,  overwhelmed  with  sor- 
row, he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell,  and  for 
several  days  and  nights  allowed  no  one  to 
approach  him.  One  of  his  friends,  Lucas 
Kill  mberger,  feeling  anxious  about  the  un- 
happy monk,  and  having  a  presentiment  of 
the.  condition  in  which  he  was,  took  with 
him  some  boys  who 'were  in  the  habit  of 
singing  in  the  choirs,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the.  cell.  No  one  opens — no  one 
answers.  The  good  Edemberger,  still  more 
alarmed,  breaks  open  the  door.  Luther  lies 
insensible  upon  the  floor,  and  giving  no  signs 
of  life.  His  friend  strives  in  vain  to  recall 
him  to  his  senses :  he  is  still  motionless. 


ISiepceum  cojltantem  atttntliia  dc  Ira  Del,  aut  demlrftn- 
dls  poMiarum  exemplla,  subito  tanti  terroren  concutlebant, 
ut  p«ue  eianiraarotur.  Melancth.  Vita  l.utli. 


Then  the  choristers  begin  to  sing  a  sweet 
hymn.  Their  clear  voices  act  like  a  charm 
on  the  poor  monk,  to  whom  music  was  ever 
one  of  his  greatest  pleasures :  gradually  he 
recovers  his  strength,  his  consciousness,  and 
life.1  But  if  music  could  restore  his  serenity 
for  a  few  moments,  he  requires  another  and 
a  stronger  remedy  to  heal  him  thoroughly: 
he  needs  that  mild  and  subtle  sound-  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  the  voice  of  God  bin- 
He  knew  it  well.  And  therefore  his  troubles 
and  his  terrors  led  him  to  study  with  fresh 
zeal  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  of  the 
apostles.8 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Plots  Monks— Slnurit7— His  Piety— Visitation— Conversa- 
tions—The  Grace  of  Christ— Repentance— Power  of  Sin- 
Sweetness  of  Repentance —  Election—  Providence—  The 
Bible— The  nged  Mon!;— Forgiveness  of  Sins— UrJination 
—The  Dinner— Festival  of  Corpus  Christi— Luther  mado 
Professor  at  Wlttemberg. 

LUTHER  was  not  the  first  monk  who  had 
undergone  such  trials.  The  gloomy  walls 
of  the  cloisters  often  concealed  the  most 
abominable  vices,  that  would  have  made 
every  upright  mind  shudder,  had  they  been 
revealed ;  but  often,  also,  they  hid  Christian 
virtues  that  expanded  there  in  silence,  and 
which,  had  they  been  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  would  have  excited  universal  ad- 
miration. The  possessors  of  these  virtues, 
living  only  with  themselves  and  with  God, 
attracted  no  attention,  and  were  often  un- 
known to  the  modest  convent  in  which  they 
were  enclosed :  their  lives  were  known  only 
i  i  (lod.  Sometimes  these  humble  solitaries 
fell  into  that  mystic  theology, — sad  disease 
of  the  noblest  minds  !  which  in  earlier  ages 
had  been  the  delight  of  the  first  monks  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  which  nnprofit- 
ably  consumes  the  souls  of  those  who  become 
its  victims. 

Yet  if  one  of  these  men  ws  called  to  some 
high  station,  he  there  displayed  virtues 
whose  salutary  influence  was  long  and 
widely  felt.  The  candle  was  set  on  a 
candlestick,  and  it  illumined  the  whole  house. 
Many  were  awakened  by  this  light.  Thus 
from  generation  to  generation  were  these 
pious  souls  propagated;  they  were  se:-n 
shining  like  isolated  torches  at  the  very 
times  when  the  cloisters  were  often  little 
other  than  impure  receptacles  of  the  deepest 
darkness. 

A  young  man  had  been  thus  distinguished 
in  one  of  the  German  convents.  His  name 
w.is  John  Staupitz,  and  he  was  descended 
from  a  noble  Misnian  family.  From  his 

1  SecUend.  p.  S3.  2  1  7<Ings  xli.  12. 

'•>  Hoe  studium  ut  mapls  expetcret,  Hlis  suis  doloribuset 
pavoribus  movebatur.    Melaucth.  Vita  Lulk 
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tcndercst  youth  he  had  had  a  taste  for  know- 
ledge and  a  love  of  virtue.1  lie  felt  the 
need  of  retirement  to  devote  himself  to  let- 
ters. He  soon  discovered  that  philosophy 
and  the  study  of  nature  could  not  do  much 
towards  eternal  salvation.  lie  therefore 
began  to  learn  divinity;  but  csperi.illy  en- 
deavoured to  unite  practice  with  knowlv.l-v. 
"  For,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  it  is 
in  vain  that  we  assume  the  name  of  divine, 
if  we  do  not  confirm  that  noble  title  by  our 
lives."'2  The  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Augustine  theology,  the  knowledge  of  him- 
si-lf.  tlie  battles  that  he,  like  Luther,  had 
had  to  fight  against  the  deceits  and  lusts 
of  his  heart,  led  him  to  the  Redeemer.  He 
found  peace  to  his  soul  in  faith  in  Christ. 
The  doctrine  of  election  by  grace  had  taken 
strong  hold  of  his  mind.  The  integrity  of 
his  life,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  elo- 
quence of  his  speech,  not  less  than  a  strik- 
ing exterior  and  dignified  manners,3  recom- 
mended him  to  his  contemporaries.  Frede- 
rick the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  made  him 
his  friend,  employed  him  in  various  embas- 
sies, and  founded  the  university  of  Wittem- 
bcrg  under  his  direction.  This  disciple  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine  was  the  first 
dean  of  the  theological  faculty  of  that  school 
whence  the  light  was  one  day  to  issue  to 
illumine  the  schools  and  churches  of  so  many 
nations,  lie  was  present  at  the  Iv.!ora,i 
council,  as  proxy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Saltz- 
burg,  became  provincial  of  his  order  in  Thr. 
ringia  and  Saxony,  and  afterwards  vicar-gene- 
ral of  the  Augustines  for  all  Germany. 

Staupitz  was  grieved  at  the  corruption  of 
morals  and  the  errors  of  doctrine  that  were 
devastating  the  Church.  His  writings  on 
the  love  of  God,  on  Christian  faith,  and  on 
conformity  with  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the 
testimony  of  Luther,  confirm  this.  But  be 
considered  the  former  evil  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  latter.  Besides  the  mildness 
and  indecision  of  his  character,  his  desire 
not  to  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  he 
thought  assigned  to  him,  made  him  fitter  to 
be  the  restorer  of  a  convent  than  the  reformer 
of  the  Church.  He  would  have  wished  to 
raise  none  but  distinguished  men  to  import- 
ant offices  ;  but  not  finding  them,  he  sub- 
mitted to  employ  others.  '•  We  must  plough," 
said  he,  "  with  such  horses  as  we  can  find ; 
and  with  oxen,  if  there  are  no  horses."* 

We  have  witnessed  the  anguish  and  the 
internal  struggles  to  which  "Luther  was  a 
prey  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth.  At  this 
period  a  visitation  of  the  vicar-general  was 
announced.  In  fact  Staupitz  crime  to  nuke 
his  usual  inspection.  This  friend  of  Frede- 
rick, the  founder  of  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg,  and  chief  of  the  Augustines,  exhi- 

'  Atenerisunpulculis,  generoso  antmi  impetu,  ad  virtu- 
Um  et  eruditam  doctrinam  contendit.  Melch.  Adam.  Vita 
Stftuplzll. 

•  Ibid. 

J  Corporis  forma  atque  statura  conspicuus.    Cochlceus,  3. 


bited  much  kindness  to  those  monks  who 
were  under  his  authority.  Quo  of  these 
brothers  soon  attracted  his  attention.  I!e 
was  a  young  irian  of  middle  height,  whom 
study,  fasting,  and  prolonged  vigils  h^l  so 
wasted  ;iwav  that  .-ill  his  bones  might  be 
counted.1  His  eyes,  that  in  after-}. 
were  compared  to  ;i  falcon's,  were  sunken; 
his  manner  was  dejected;  his  countu: 
h.'fr.:yed  an  agitated  mind,  the  prey  of  a 
thousand  struggles,  but  yet  strong  and 
resolute.  His  whole  appearance  was  grav.  . 
i  melancholy,  and  solemn-.  Staupitz,  whose 
discernment  had  been  exercised  by  long  ex- 
perience, easily  discovered  what  was  passii-;- 
in  his  mind,  and  distinguished  the  youthful 
monk  above  all  who  surrounded  him.  lie- 
felt  drawn  towards  him,  had  a  presentiment 
of  his  great  destiny,  r.nd  entertained  quiie  .1 
paternal  interest  for  his  inferior.  He  had 
had  to  struggle,  like  Luther,  and  therefore 
he  could  understand  him.  Above  all,  he 
could  point  out  to  him  the  road  to  peace. 
which  he  himself  had  found.  What  he  learnt 
of  the  circumstances  that  had  brought  the 
young  Augustine  into  tho  convent,  still  more 
increased  his  sympathy.  He  requested  tlx 
prior  to  treat  "him  with  greater  mildness. 
and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
ail'orded  by  his  station  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  youthful  brother.  Approaching  him 
with  affection,  lie  endeavoured  by  ever)'  means, 
to  dispel  his  timidity,  which  was  increased 
by  the  respect  and  fear  that  a  man  of  such 
e.vdted  rank  ;is  Staupitz  must  necessarily 
inspire. 

Luther's  heart,  which  harsh  treatment  had 
closed  till  then,  opened  at  last  and  expanded 
under  the  mild  beams  of  charity.  '•  As  in 
water  face  aiiswereth  to  face,  so  the  heart 
of  man  to  man."2  Luther's  heart  found  an 
echo  in  that  of  Staupitz.  The  vicar-general 
understood  him,  and  the  monk  felt  a  con- 
fidence towards  him,  that-  he  had  as  yel 
experienced  for  none.  He  unbosomed  to 
him  the  cause  of  his  dejection,  described  the 
horrible  thoughts  that  perplexed  him,  and 
then  began  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurth  those 
conversations  so  full  of  wisdom  and  of  in- 
struction. I'p  to  this  time  no  one  had  under- 
stood Luther.  One  day,  when  at  table  in 
the  refectory,  the  young  monk,  dejected  and 
silent,  scarcely  touched  his  food.  Staupitz, 
who  looked  earnestly  at  him,  said  at  last, 
"  Why  are  you  so  sad,  brother  Martin?  "- 
"  Ah  !  "  replied  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  do 
not  know  what  will  become  of  me !  "- 
"  These  temptations,"  resumed  Staupitz, 
"  are  more  necessary  to  you  than  eating  and 
drinking."  These  two  men  did  not  stop 
there ;  and  erelong  in  the  silence  of  the 
cloister  took  place  that  intimate  intercourse, 
which  powerfully  contributed  to  lead  forth 
the  future  reformer  from  his  state  of  dark- 
ness. 
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"  !r  is  i;;  v  in,"  s  lid  Luthi  .•  despondingly 

l.»  St'iTi;.;t.'.  -i  '  make  promises  to  God: 
;  in  i-  it." 

'•  ()  my  iVi, -iii!  !  "  replie  1  the  vicar-general, 
1  icking  l>  ick  on  his  own  cxju-ricnci1  ;  "  more 
than  ;i  thousand  times  h.-tve  1  s\v.ini  to  our 
holy  Giid  to  live  pimply,  and  I  have  never 
kept  my  vov.s.  Row  1  sivenr  no  longer,  for 
I  know  I  cannot  keep  mv  solemn  promises, 
it'  iiod  will  not  be  merciful  towards  me 
for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  grant  me  a 
happy  departure,  when  I  must  quit  this 
world,  I  shall  never,  with  the  aid  of  all  my 
vows  and  all  my  g<  »nl  works,  stand  before 
him.  I  must  pe,i.-h."  l 

The  young  monk  i-  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  divine  justice.  He  lays  open  all  his  I'.-ars 
to  the  vicar-general.  Hi-1  is  alarm:  d  at  tho 
unspeakable  holiness  of  God  and  his  sove- 
reign majesty.  "  Who  mav  abide  tlic  day 
of  his  coming?  and  who  shall  stand  when 
he  appcareth  V  "  >,!-il.  iii.  2.) 

Staupitz  resumes  :  he  knows  where  he  had 
found  pence,  :':)d  lie  will  point  it  out  to  the 
young  man.  "  Why."  said  he,  "  do  you  tor- 
ment yourself  with  all  thcsp  speculations  and 

these  high  thoughts  ? Look  at  the  wounds 

of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  blood  that  he  hns  shed 
for  you :  it  is  there  that  the  grace  of  God 
will  appear  to  you.  Instead  of  torturing 
yourself  on  account  of  your  sins,  throw  your- 
self into  the  Redeemer's  arms.  Trust  in 
him — in  the  righteousness  of  his  life — in  the 
atonement  of  his  death.  Do  not  shrink  back ; 
God  is  not  angry  with  you,  it  is  you  who  are 
angry  with  God.  Listen  to  the  Son  of  God. 
He  became  man  to  give  you  the  assurance 
of  divine  favour,  lie  says  to  you,  You  are 
my  sheep;  you  hi-  army  voice  ;  no  man  shall 
pluck  you  out  oi'mv  hand.''2 

But  Luther  d<.es  not  find  in  himself  the 
repentance  which  he  thinks  necessary  for 
salvation:  and  replies  he,  it  is  the  usual 
answer  o!'  dis :  rei  el  and  timid  minds  :  "  How 
can  I  dare  believe  in  the  favour  of  God,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  real  conversion  in  me  ? 
I  must  be  changed,  before  he  will  accept 
me." 

His  venerable  guide  shows  him  that  there 
can  be  no  real  conversion,  so  long  as  mm 
fears  God  as  a  severe  judge.  "  What  will 
you  say  then,"  asks  Luther,  "  to  so  many 
consciences  to  which  a  thousand  insupport- 
able tasks  arc  prescribed  in  order  that  they 
may  gain  heaven  ?  " 

Then  he  hears  this  reply  of  the  vicar- 
general,  or  rather  he  does  not  believe  that  it 
comes  from  man:  it  seems  to.  him  like  a 
voice  from  heaven.3  "  There  is  no  real  re- 
pentance except  that  which  begins  with  the 
love  of  God  and  of  righteousness.4  What 
others  imagine  to  be  the  end  and  accomplish- 
ment of  repentance,  is  on  the  contrary  only 

>  L.  Opp.  (W.)  Till.  2725.  2  Tbld.  II.  2»4. 

3  Te  velut  e  coelo  sonantem  accepimus.    L.  Epp.  I.  115. 
id  Stauultzlum,  3U  May,  1518. 

4  1'uenitentia  vero  non  est,  nisi  qua;  ab  amore  Jiistitiic  et 
Del  Inclpit,  Ac.    Ibid. 
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its  beginning.  In  order  that  you  may  be 
filled  with  the  love  of  what  is  good,  you  must 
first  be  filled  with  love  for  God.  If  you 
desire  to  be  converted,  do  not  be  curious 
about  all  the.-e  mortifications  and  all  these 
tortures.  Love  him  who  first  loved  you  !  " 

Luther  listens — he  listens  again.  These 
consolations  fill  him  with  joy  t'il  then  un- 
known, and  impart  new  light*.  '•  It  i.;  Jesus 
Christ,"  thinks  he  in  his  heart :  "yes,  it  is 
Jesus  Christ  himself  who  so  wonderfully 
consoles  me  by  these  sweet  and  l:v::!:iig 
words."1 

These  words,  indeed,  penetrated  to 
bottom  of  the  young  monk's  heart,  like  tho 
slurp  arrow  of  a  strung  man. J  In  order  to 
repent,  we  must  love  God.  Guided  by  this 
new  light,  he  begins  to  compare  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  looks  out  all  tho  passages  that 
treat  of  repentance  and  conversion.  These 
words,  till  then  so  dre"d< •-.[.  to  use  his  own 
r\pi-<  ssii.n,  "  are  become  to  him  an  agreeable 
j1  :stinie  and  the  sweetest  of  recreations.  All 
the  passages  of  Scripture  that  used  to  alarm 
him,  seem  now  to  run  to  him  from  every 
pr.rt, — to  smile  and  sport  around  him."3 

"  Hitherto,"  exclaims  he,  "  although  I 
carefully  dissembled  the  state  of  my  soul 
before  God,  and  endeavoured  to  express  to- 
wards him  a  love  which  was  a  mere  con- 
straint and  a  fiction,  there  was  no  expression 
in  Scripture  no  bitter  to  me  as  that  of  re- 
pcniimcr.  But  now  there  is  none  so  sweet 
or  more  acceptable.4  O!; !  how  delightful 
are  all  God's  precepts  when  we  read  them 
not  only  in  books,  but  also  in  our  Saviour's 
precious  wounds  !  ''5 

Although  Luther  had  been  consoled  by 
Btaupitz'  words,  he  nevertheless  fell  some- 
times into  despondency.  Sin  was  again  felt 
in  his  timid  conscience,  and  then  all  his  pre- 
vious despair  banished  the  joy  of  salvation. 
"  0  my  flu  !  my  sin  !  my  sin  ! ''  cried  the 
young  monk  one  day  in  the  presence  of  the 
vicar-general,  with  a  tone  of  profound 
anguish.  "Well!  would  you -only  be  a 
sinner  in  appearance,"  replied  the  latter, 
"  airl  have  also  a  Saviour  only  in  appe.ir- 
ance  ?  Then,"  added  Staupit:.  with  authority, 
"  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour 
even  of  those  who  are  great,  real  sinners, 
-nd  deserving  of  utter  condemnation.'' 

It  was  not  alone  the  sin  he  discovered  in 
Ins  heart  that  agitated  Luther  ;  the  troubles 
of  his  conscience  were  augmented  by  those 
of  reason.  If  the  holy  precepts  of  the  Bible 
alarmed  him,  SOUK;  of  the  doctrines  of  that 
di\  ine  book  still  more  increased  his  tortures. 


inter  jucimdissimas  et  salutarcs  fabulas  tuaj, 
quibus  me  solel  Huminus  Jesus  mirifice  cousolari.  L.  1  MI. 
i.  11.1.  p.rt  Staupltilum,  :«i  May,  l.iH. 

2  HffSit  hoc  verbura  tiiuin  in  rac,  sicut  sagitta  potentis 
acuta.    Ibiil. 

3  Kcccjucundlssimuni  hiflnm,  vcrlm  nndique  mlhlcolln. 
dcbant,  planeque  iuiic  sentential  arridebantct  Mgultabaot 
L.  Epp.  I.  115 

*  Nunc  nihil  dulcius  aut  gratius  mihi  sonct  quam  pecni- 
tcntia,*c.  Ibid. 

'  Ita  enim  dulcescunt  pnecepta  Pel.  quando  non  in  librlg 
tantiim,  scd  in  vulneribus  du'cissimi  SalvatorU  legenda  in- 
tclligirnus.  Ibid. 
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The  Truth,  which  is  the  great  medium  by 
which  God  confers  pence  on  man,  must  ne- 
cessarily begin  by  taking  jiwtiy  from  him 
the  false  security  that  destroys  him.  The 
doctrine  of  Election  particularly  disturbed 
the  young  man,  and  launched  him  into  ;i 
boundless  field  of  inquiry.  Must  he  believe 
that  it  was  man  who  first  chose  God  for  his 
portion,  or  that  God  first  elected  man?  The 
Bible,  history,  daily  experience,  the  works 
of  Augustine, — all  had  shown  him  that  we 
must  always  and  in  every  case  ascend  to 
that  first  cause,  to  that  sovereign  will  by 
which  every  thing  exists,  and  on  which 
every  thing  depends.  Hut  his  ardent  spirit 
would  have  desired  to  go  still  further ;  he 
would  have  wished  to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  councils  of  God,  unveiled  his  mys- 
teries, seen  the  invisible,  and  comprehended 
the  incomprehensible.  Staupitz  checked  him. 
lie  told  him  not  to  presume  to  fathom  the 
hidden  God,  but  to  confine  himself  to  what 
he  has  manifested  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ. 
"  Look  at  Christ's  wounds,"  said  he,  "  and 
then  will  you  sec  God's  counsel  towards  man 
shine  brightly  forth.  We  cannot  understand 
God  out  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  him,  the  Lord 
has  said,  you  will  find  what  I  am,  and  what 
I  require.  Nowhere  else,  neither  in  heaven 
nor  in  earth,  will  you  discover  it.''1 

The  vicar-general  did  still  more.  He 
showed  Luther  the  paternal  designs  of  Provi- 
<'ri'.ee  in  permitting  these  temptations  and 
these  various  struggles  that  his  soul  was  to 
undergo.  He  made  him  view  them  in  a  light 
well  calculated  to  revive  his  courage.  By 
such  trials  God  prepares  for  himself  the  souls 
that  he  destines  for  some  important  work. 
We  must  prove  the  vessel  before  we  launch 
it  into  the  wide  sea.  If  there  is  an  education 
necessary  for  every  man,  there  is  a  particular 
one  for  those  who  are  destined  to  act  upon 
their  generation.  This  is  what  Staupitz  re- 
presented to  the  monk  of  Erfurth.  "  It  is 
not  in  vain,"  said  he  to  him,  "  that  God  exer- 
cises you  in  so  many  conflicts  :  you  will  see 
that  he  will  employ  you,  as  his  servant,  for 
great  purposes." 

These  words,  to  which  Luther  listened 
with  astonislrtneiit  and  humility,  inspired 
him  with  courage,  and  led  him  to  discover 
strength  in  himself  which  he  had  not  even 
suspected.  The  wisdom  and  prudence  of  an 
enlightened  friend  gradually  revealed  the 
strong  man  to  himself.  Staupitz  went  fur- 
ther: he  gave  him  many  valuable  directions 
for  his  studies,  exhorting  him,  henceforward, 
to  derive  all  his  theology  from  the  Bible,  and 
to  put  away  the  systems  of  the  schools. 
"Let  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,"  said  he, 
"  be  your  favourite  occupation."  Never  was 
good  advice  better  followed  out.  What  par- 
ticularly delighted  Luther,  was  the  present 
Staupitz  made  him  of  a  Bible  :  but  it  was  not 
that  Latin  one,  bound  in  red  leather,  the  pro- 

1  L.  Opp.  (W.)  iiii.  489. 


perty  of  the  convent,  and  which* it  w;>s  all 
his  desire  to  possess,  and  to  be  able  to  carry 
about  "with  him,  because  lie  was  BO  familiar 

with  its  pages,  and  knew  where  to  find  each 
p.'^-.ige.  1      Nevertheless,    at    length    he   is 
master  of  the   treasure  of  God.     llrnccl'i.;-- 
\vard  he  studies  the  Scriptures,  and  • 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  ever  '•  ;   reash  • 
zeal.     To    these    he  adds  the    work      o1'  M. 
Augustine  alone.     All  that,  he  r<-a<:s  is  im- 
printed deeply  in  his  mind.     His 
have  prepared  his  heart  to  understand  the 
Word.     The   soil  has  been  ploughed  dei-i- : 
the   incorruptible    seed    sinks    into    it  will) 
power.     When    Staupitz  quitted  Erfurth,  a 
new  dawn  had  risen  upon  Luther. 

But  the  work  was  not  yet  finished.  The 
vicar-general  had  prepared  the  way  :  Gr-d  re- 
served its  accomplishment  for  an  humbler  in- 
strument. The  conscience  of  the  young  Au- 
gustine had  not  yet  found  repose.  Jlis  1,-ody 
gnvc  way  at  last  under  the  conflict  and  the 
tension  of  his  soul.  He  was  attacked  by  an 
illness  that  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  This  was  in  the  second  year  of  his 
abode  in  the  convent.  All  his  distresses  and 
all  his  fears  were  aroused  at  the  approach  of 
death.  His  own  impurity  and  the  holiness 
of  God  again  disturbed  his  mind.  One  day, 
as  he  lay  overwhelmed  with  despair,  an  aged 
monk  entered  his  cell,  and  addressed  a  few 
words  of  comfort  to  him.  Luther  op^^ed  his 
heart  to  him,  and  made  known  the  fe.ars  1-y 
which  he  was  tormented.  The  venerable 
old  man  was  incapable  of  following  up  that 
soul  in  all  its  doubts,  as  Staupitz  had  d>  tie; 
but  he  knew  his  Credo,  and  had  found  in  it 
much  consolation  to  his  hor.rt.  He  will 
therefore  apply  the  same  remedy  to  his 
young  brother.  Leading  him  back  to  that 
Apostles'  creed  which  Luther  had  learnt  m 
early  childhood  at  the  school  of  Mansfeldt, 
the  aged  monk  repeated  this  article  with  kind 
good-nature:  I  believe  in  the  fm-'iir, :  .«  if 
sins.  These  simple  words,  which  the  pious 
brother  pronounced  with  sincerity  in  this 
decisive  moment,  diffused  great  consolation 
in  Luther's  heart.  "I  b<-hY-ve,"  he  repeated 
to  himself  erelong  on  his  bed  of  sickness,  "  I 
believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sjns!" — "Ah!" 
said  the  monk,  u  you  must  believe  not  only 
in  the  forgiveness  of  David's  and  of  Peter's 
sins,  for  this  even  the  devils  believe.  It  is  God's 
command  that  we  believe  our  own  sins  are 
forgiven  us."2  How  delightful  did  this 
commandment  seem  to  poor  Luther  !  ''  Ilerr 
what  St.  Bernard  says  in  his  discourse  en 
the  Annunciation,"  added  the  aged  brother  : 
"  The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  thy 
heart  is  this  :  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thce." 

From  this  moment  light  sprung  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  monk  of  Erforth.  The 
word  of  grace  had  been  pronounced  :  he  had 
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believed  in  it.  lie  disclaims  all  merit  of  sal- 
vation, undYesigiis  hhmvlf  confidingly  to  the 
grace  of.  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  lie  docs  iv>t 
at  fnv.t  p'-rceive  ;'.  •  •  [i  <-i-s  of  tie-  prin- 
ciple he  has  adn:itN  1  ;  In:  is  still  sincere  in 
his  attachment  to  the  Oiuivli.  an  1  yet  he  has 
no  further  need  of  her ;  lor  lie  has  received 
;-a!v;'.tion  immediately  from  C.od  hiinsi-lf,  and 
hciiccfi'i'th  I,'i  ,-n  i;i  eatholVisni  is  virtually 
destroyed  in  him.  He  advances, — he  seeks 
!•  writings  of  the  and  pr  '[diets 

for  all  tli  '    «.  the  hope  which 

tills  his  heart.      Jvn-'i  <!:;y  }<••  !n\  "'.<  <  support 

!  .id  each  .' 

increases  in  his  soul. 

Luther's  mental  health  restored  that  uf  his 
body,  and  he  so  >n  rose  from  his  bed  of  sick- 
ness.  J!  •  ':  i!  n  ••>  ivnl  a.  new  life  in  a*  two- 
fold sense.  The  festival  of  Christmas,  that 

•  •  .  •      ;     :  ive  him  an  opportunity  of  abun- 

tai  Ling  all  the  consolations  of  faith. 

lie  took  part  in  tb» •:•  holy  solemnities  v;i(h 

sweet  emotion;  and  when  in  the  cercn       '    ! 

of  the.  day  he  h*d  to  chant  these  words  :   0 

:  fiilf,!!  <j>;<r  /,-.•/(.,:  mem-lsli Hedemptorem!1 

;/.';,•/(,  and  thrilled 

with  joy. 

Luther  had  i'"\  n  two  years  in  the  cloister, 
r.ncl  was  to  he  ordained  priest.  He  had 
received  much,  and  saw  with  delight  the 
prospect  ail'orded  by  the  'sacerdotal  office  of 
iVe.-!y  distributing  what  lie  had  freely  re- 
ceived, lie  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
<•  iremony  that  was  about  to  take  place  to 
become,  thoroughly  reconciled  with  his  father. 
He  invited  him  to  he  present,  and  even  re- 
quested him  to  fix  the  day.  John  Luther, 
wh  i  was  notyel  entirely  pacified  with  regard 
.1,  nevertheless  accepted  the  iir,  i:  • 
tion.  and  named  Sunday.  :.'  1  May.  1507. 

Among  the  number  of  Luther's  friends  \vas 

the  vie:-r  of  Eisenach,  John  i'raun,  who  had 

a  faithful  counsellor  to  him  during  his 

iv-i'!'v;'je  in  tint  city.     Luther  wrote  to  him 

e  2'2d  April,     this  is  the  oldest  ! 
of  the  reformer,  and  it  bears  the  f»l!  • 
ad-.liv  B  :  "  To  John  Braun,  holy  and  vene- 
rable priest  of  Christ  and  of  Mmy."     It  is 
only  in  Luther's  two  earlier  t  l-Ui •:>  t':  it  the 
ir  m  •  of  Mary  is  found. 

"  Col.  who  is  glorious  and  holy  in  all  hi.-' 
works,"  says  the  candidate  for  the  priesthood, 
"  having  most   graciously  eondescen  led  to 
me  up — -me,  a  wretched  and  in  all  re- 
's unworthy  sinner,  and  to  call  in-'   o\ 
"le  and  most  free  mercy  to  his  sublime 
ministry;    I  ought,   in  order  to  testily  my 
gratitude  for  such  divine   and  magni:' 
goodness  (as  far  at  least  as  mere  dust  and 
ashi-s   can    do    it)    to  fulfil  with  my  whole 
heart  the  duties  of  the  office  intrusted  to  me. " 

At  lust  the  day  arrived.  The  miner  of 
Mansfcldt  did  not  fail  to  hi;  present  .".t  his 
son's  ordination.  He  gave  him  indeed  no 


1  Oh  blessed  fault,  that  has  merited  such  a  Redeemer! 

MfttllCSlU9i  p.  5. 


unequivocal  mark  of  his  affection  and  of  his 
generosity  by  presenting  him  on  this  occa- 
sion with  twenty  florins. 

The  ceremony  took  place.  Hicronymus, 
Li  -hop  of  Brandenburg,  officiated.  At  the 
cnt  of  conferring  on  Luther  the  power 
of  celebrating  mass,  he  placed  the  chalice  in 
his  hands,  and  uttered  the.-e  solemn  words, 
Accijic  potestatem  sacrififandi  JITO  riris  et 
in'  rtnia :  "  Receive  the  power ofs  icrificingfor 
the  quick  and  the  dead."  Luther  at  tint 
time  listened  calmly  to  these  w^rd::.  v,  hieh 
conferred  on  him  the  power  of  doing  the 
work  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  be  shuddered 
nt  them  in  after-years.  "  If  the  earth  did 
not  then  open  and"  swallow  us  both  up,"  said 
he,  "  it  was  owing  to  the  great  patience  and 
long-suffering  of  the  Lord."1 

The  f  Uhi T  ;  fterwards  dined  at  the  convent 
<.\i;h  his  son,  the  young  priest's  friends,  and 
the  monks.  The  conversation  fell  on  Mar- 
tin's entrance  into  the  monastery.  The  bro- 
thers  loudly  extolled  it  as  a  most  meritorious 
work  ;  upon  which  the  inflexible  John,  turn- 
ing to  bis  son,  asked  him  :  "  Have  you  not 
HMil  in  Scripture,  that  you  should  obey  your 
father  and  mother?'  2  These  words  ttruek 
Luther  ;  they  presented  in  quite  a  new 
aspect  the  action  that  had  brought  him  iato 
the  bosom  of  the  convent,  and  they  long 
re-echoed  in  his  heart. 

Shortly   after    his  on1:n:ition,  Luther,  .by 
the  advice  of  Staupitx,   made    little    excur- 
sions on  foot  into  ;l      ;    jghb  ''ring  par   '. 
and  (••  11  '•  divert  his  n;; 

give  h'.:    '   •'••     ho  i  'iy  exercise,  cr  (•; 

a     i    !        !i     L  to  ] 

Tiie  I'e.ifiv::!  of  Ci.nn'.s  Christ!  was  to  be 
ip  at  Eisl  ').n.  The 

••'.  >•  gene!-'.!  v.  rml  i  be  p:-i  ent,  :;i:.l  L;:tlu  r 
rep  ircd  ihcrc  also,  lie  had  still  need  o,' 
St:i'.i]!itz,  and  sought  evi  i-y  opportuniiy  of 
meeting  thii  <  ulightcn  '  gi  id  s  who  direciad 
bj  oul  ini  '  i  lie  ]i'itli  ••!' life.  The  proci -sion 
an, I  l)i'il!i'..nt.  St  aipitz  him- 
self  bore  the  consecral  1  hos  .  Luther  follow- 
ing in  l;i;  sacerdo  es.  The  thought 
that  it  Via:;  Jesns  Cini  f  liimself  whom  the 
vie.ir  ;.-e:>..r;il  c;irricd,  the  i.iea  that  the  Sa- 
viour v.  is  :',  re  in  pei-son  beiiiro  him,  snd- 
(1. 'iily  struck  Luth;  .  [nation,  and  filled 
him  v,  itli  sueli  terror,  tliat  he  could  scarcely 
proceed.  piiv.fion  fell  drop  by  drop 
from  his  Gli  C;  i'."  :  I aggered,  and  thought  he 
should  die  oi'  .-ingnish  and  aii'right.  At  length 
the  procession  v.  as  over;  the  host,  that  li .  I 
awakened  all  the  fears  of  the  monk,  was 
solemnly  deposited  in  the  sanctuary;  and 
LutluT,  finding  himself  alone  with  Stanpitz, 
fell  into  his  arras  and  confessed  his  dread. 
Then  the  good  vicar-general,  who  had  long 
known  that  gentle  Saviour,  who  does  not 
break  the  bruised  reed,  said  to  him  mildly  : 
li  It  was  not  Jesus  Christ,  my  brother;  he 
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1  Opp.  ivi.  (W.11U4. 

-  El,  Iniit  du  nil-lit  anch  gehOrt  dass  man  EUern  soil  go 
horsara  scyn.    L.  Ejip.  ii.  lul. 
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floes  not  alarm ;  lie  gives  consolation 
only."  l 

Luther  was  not  destined  to  remain  hidden 
in  an  obscure  convent.  The  time  was  come 
for  his  removal  to  a  wider  stage.  Stanpitz, 
with  whom  he  always  remained  in  close  com- 
munication, saw  clearly  that  the  young 
monk's  disposition  was  too  active  to  be  con- 
fined within  so  narrow  a  circle.  He  spoke 
of  him  to  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saiony: 
and  this  enlightened  prince  invited  Luther 
in  1508,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  become  professor  at  the  university  of  Wit- 
tcmberg.  This  was  the  field  on  which  he 
was  to  fight  many  hard  battles.  Luther  felt 
that  his  true  vocation  was  there.  He  was 

, -:ested  to  repair  to  his  new  post  with  all 
speed:  he  replied  to  the  call  without  delay, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  his  removal  he  had  not 
time  to  write  to  him  whom  he  styled  his 
masterand  well-beloved  father,— John  Braun, 
curate  of  Eisenach.  He  did  so  however  a  few 
months  later.  "  My  departure  was  so  hasty," 
said  he,  "  that  those  with  whom  I  was  living 
were  almost  ignorant  of  it.  I  am  farther 
away,  I  confess :  but  the  better  part  of  me 
remains  with  you.''2  Luther  had  been  three 
years  in  the  cloister  at  Erfurth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  University  of  Wittemberg— First  Instructions— Biblical 
Lectures — Sensation— Luther  preaches  at  Wittemberg— 
The  Old  Chapel— Impression  produced  by  his  Sermons. 

Ix  the  year  1502,  Frederick  the  Elector 
founded  a  .new  university  at  Wittemberg. 
He  declared  in  the  charter  confirming  the 
privileges  of  this  high  school,  that  he  and 
his  people  would  look  to  it  as  to  an  oracle. 
At  that  time  he  had  little  thought  in  how 
remarkable  a  manner  this  language  would 
be  verified.  Two  men  belonging  to  the  oppo- 
sition that  had  been  formed  against  the  scho- 
lastic system, — Pollich  of  Mellerstadt,  doctor 
of  medicine,  law,  and  philosophy,  and  Stau- 
pitz — had  had  great  influence  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  academy.  The  university 
declared  that  it  selected  St.  Augustine  for 
its  patron, — a  choice  that  was  very  signifi- 
cant. This  new  institution,  which  possessed 
great  liberty,  and  which  was  considered  as  a 
court  of  final  appeal  in  all  cases  of  difficulty, 
was  admirably  fitted  to  become  the  cradle  of 
the  Reformation,  and  it  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  the  development  of  Luther  and  of 
Luther's  work. 

On  his  arrival  at  Wittemberg,  he  repaired 
to  the  Augustine  convent,  where  a  cell  was 
allotted  to  him ;  for  though  a  professor,  he 
did  not  cease  to  be  a  monk.  He  had .  been 

1  Es  Itt  nlcht  Chrlstug,  denn  Christus  schreckt  nicht, 
londern  trostet  nur.    L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxil.  pp.  513, 7J4. 

2  L.  Erp.  1.  p.  5.     March  17,  1509. 


called  to  teach  physics  and  dialectics.  In 
assigning  him  this  duty,  regard  had  proba- 
bly been  paid  to  the  philosophical  studies 
he  had  pursued  at  Erfurth,  and  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  which  he  had  taken. 
Thus  Luther,  who  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  the  Word  of  God,  was  compelled  to 
devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philn  •> 
phy.  Ho  had  need  of  that  bread  of  life. 
which  God  gives  to  the  world,  and  yet  he 
must  occupy  himself  with  human  subtleties. 
What  a  restraint !  and  what  sighs  it  called 
forth  !  "  By  God's  grace,  I  am  well,''  v,  rote 
he  to  Braun,  "  except  that  I  have  to  str/'y 
philosophy  with  all  my  might.  From  thu 
first  moment  of  my  arrival  at  Wittemberg,  1 
was  earnestly  desirous  of  exchanging  it 
for  that  of  theology ;  but,"  added  he,  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  he  meant  the  theology  of 
the  day,  "  it  is  of  a  theology  which  seeks  the 
kernel  in  the  nut,  the  wheat  in  the  husk, 
the  marrow  in  the  bones,  that  I  am  speak- 
ing.1 Be  that  as  it  may,  God  is  God."  con- 
tinues he  with  that  confidence  which  was 
the  soul  of  his  life  ;  "  man  is  almost  always 
mistaken  in  his  judgments  ;  but  this  is  our 
God.  He  will  lead  us  with  goodness  for 
ever  and  ever."  The  studies  that  Luther 
was  then  obliged  to  pursue  were  of  great 
service  to  him,  in  enabling  him  in  after-years 
to  combat  the  errors  of  the  schoolmen. 

But  he  could  not  stop  there.  The  desire 
of  his  heart  was  about  to  be  accomplished. 
That  same  power,  which  some  years  before 
had  driven  Luther  from  the  bar  into  a  mo- 
nastic life,  was  now  impelling  him  from  phi- 
losophy towards  the  Bible.  He  zealously 
applied  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  particularly  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  in  order  to  draw  knowledge 
and  learning  from  the  very  springs  whence 
they  gushed  forth.  He  was  all  his  life  inde- 
fatigable in  labour.2  A  few  months  after  his 
arrival  at  the  university,  he  solicited  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  He  obtained 
it  at  the  end  of  March  1509,  with  the  parti- 
cular summons  to  devote  himself  to  biblical 
theology, — ad  Biblia. 

Every  day,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  Luther 
was  called  to  lecture  on  the  Bible :  a  pre- 
cious hour  both  for  the  professor  and  his 
pupils,  and  which  led  them  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  divine  meaning  of  those  reve- 
lations so  long  lost  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
schools  ! 

He  began  his  course  by  explaining  the 
Psalms,  and  thence  passed  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  It  was  more  particularly  while 
meditating  on  this  portion  Jf  Scripture,  that 
the  light  of  truth  penetrated  his  heart.  In 
the  retirement  of  his  quiet  cell,  he  used  to 
consecrate  whole  hours  to  the  study  of  the 


1  Theolopia  qus  nucleum  nucla,  et  mcdullam  trltlcl,  ft 
medulliim  ossium  scnitstur.    L.  Kpp.  i.  c. 

2  In    stnrtiis   lltermrum.   corpore    ac   mente   Indefessxi*. 
Pallavictni,  Hist.  Cone.  Trident.  I.  16 
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Divine  Word,  this  epistle  of  .St.  Paul  lying 
open  before  him.  On  one  occasion,  having 
reached  the  seventeenth  vers*-  of  the  first 
chapter,  he  read  this  passage  from  the  pro- 
phet I labakkuk  :  77/r  jn*t  thull  /in-  >•>/  fuit/i. 
This  precept  struck  him.  There  is  then  for 
the  just  a  life  different  from  that  of  other 
men  :  and  this  life  is  the  gift  of  faith.  This 
promise,  which  he  received  into  his  heart,  as 
i  '  God  himself  had  placed  it  there,  unveils  to 
Kim  the  mystery  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
eases  this  life  in  him.  Years  after,  in 
:'•  midst  of  bis  numerous  occupations,  he 
:ined  he  still  heard  these  words:  The 

ill  live  by  faith.1 

Luther's  lectures  thus  prepared  had  little 

s'milarlry  with  what  had  been  heard  till  then. 

:  t  w:?  n">!  an  eloquent  rhetorician  or  a  pedan- 

1     >!man   that  spoke;  but  a  Christian 

who  had  felt  the  power  of  revealed  truths, — 

hodn  vy  them  forth  from  the  Bible, — poured 

:  out  from  the  treasures   of  his  heart, — 

'   presented   them  all  full  of  life  to    his 

onishcd  hearers.     It  was  not  the  teaching 

man,  but  of  God. 

This  entirely  new  method  of  expounding 

i' •  •  r  •  nb    made.  a.   great  noise  ;  the   nqws  of 

.  i  far  and  wide,  and  attracted  to  the, 

u.'wiy   established    university   a    crowd   of 

•  in thful  foreign  students.     Even  many  pro- 

< '•>••<. >.'s  attended  Luther's  lectures,  and  among 

i  era    Mellcrstadt,    frequently    styled    the 

i     >/    /'  t/'/c  world,  first  rector  of  the  univcr- 

v. 'no  already  at  Leipsic,  where  he  had 

previously,  had  earnestly  combated  the 

!    's  instructions  of  scholasticism,  bad 

1   that  "  the  light  created  on  the  first 

d.'y  V.MS  Theology,"  and  had  maintained  that 

tl      study  of  literature  should  be  the  founda- 

•:  m  of  that  science.     "  This  monk,"  said  he, 

••  \vill  put  all  the  doctors  to  shame  ;  he  wiil 

living   in    a   new   doctrine,    and    reform  the 

le    church  ;    for    he    builds    upon    the 

Word  of  Christ,  and  no  one  in  the  world  can 

.  i:b.-r  resist  or  overthrow  that  Word,  even 

Id    he    attack    it   with    all  the  arms  of 

philosophy,    of    the    sophists,    Scotists,    Al- 

bertists,   Thonusts,   and  with   all   the   Tar- 

'     .YtUS."2 

Staupitz,  who  was  the  instrument  of  God 
to  develop  all  the  gifts  and  treasures  hidden 
in  Luther,   requested  him  to  preach  in  the 
church,  of  the  Augustines.     The  young  pro- 
fessor shrunk  from  this  proposal,    lie  desired 
in  < •i.nfine  himself  to  his  academical  duties, 
he    trembled   at   the  thought  of  ineiva  ing 
ii  by  those  of  the  ministry.      In  vain  did 
upitz  solicit  him :  "No!  no  !"  replied  he, 
"  it  is  no  slight  ^tbing  to  speak  before  men 
in  the  place  of  God."3     What  affecting  hu- 
mility in  this  great  reformer  of  the  Church  ! 
.1  jiity,  persisted  ;  but  the  ingenious  Luther. 
says   one   of  his  biographers,  found  fifteen 

I  Seckend..  p.  56. 

'*  Mclch.  Adam.  Vita  Luthcri,  10J.— The  Tarlarttut,  Ser- 
moitet  Bi»n>»Ji,  and  liormi  ttcvrt,  were  favourite  works 
with  the  M'hulastlc  divines  in  tin:  Middle  Ages. 

»  i'abrlciuscentifol.    Luth.  33.— Math.  6. 


arguments,  pretexts,  and  evasions  to  defend 
himself  against  this  invitation.  At  length, 
the  chief  of  the  Augustines  persevering  in 
his  attack,  Luther  said :  "  Ah,  doctor,  by 
doing  this  you  deprive  me  of  life.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  hold  out  three  months.  "- 
"  Well !  so  be  it  in  God's  name,"  replied  the 
vicar-gencrrfl,  "  for  our  Lord  God  has  also 
need  on  high  of  devoted  .-uu!  skilful  men." 
Luther  was  forced  to  yield. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  at  Wittcmbcrg 
stood  an  ancient  wooden  chapel,  thirty  feet 
long  and  twenty  wide,  whose  walls  propped 
up  on  all  sides  were  falling  into  ruin.  An 
old  pulpit  made  of  planks,  and  three  feet 
high,  received  the  preacher.  It  was  in  this 
wretched  place  that  the  preaching  of  the  Re- 
formation began.  It  was  God's  will  that  that 
which  was  to  restore  his  glory  should  have 
the  humblest  beginnings.  The  foundations 
of  the  new  Augustine  Church  had  just  been 
laid,  and  hi  the  meanwhile  this  miserable 
place,  of  worship  was  made  use  of.  "  This 
building,"  adds  Myconius,  one  of  Luther's 
contemporaries,  who  records  these  circum- 
stances, "  may  well  be  compared  to  the  stable 
in  which  Christ  was  born.  It  was  in  this 
wretched  enclosure,  that  God  willed,  so  to 
speak,  that  his  well-beloved  Son  should  be 
born  a  second  time.  Among  those  thousands 
of  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  with  which 
the  world  is  filled,  there  was  not  one  at  that 
time  which  God  chose  for  the  glorious  preach- 
ing of  eternal  life." 

Luther  preaches:  every  thing  is  striking  in 
thcncwminister.  His  expressive  countenance, 
his  noble  air.  his  clear  and  sonorous  voice, 
captivate  all  his  heavers.  IV fore  hi*  time, 
the  majority  of  preachers  had  sought  rather 
what  might  amuse  their  congregation,  than 
what  would  convert  them.  The  great  seri- 
ousness that  pervaded  all  Luther's  sermons, 
and  the  joy  with  which  the,  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  had  filled  his  lieart,  imparted  to  his 
eloquence  an  authority,  a  warmth,  and  an 
unction  that  his  predecessors  had  not  pos- 
sessed. "  Endowed  with  a  ready  and  lively 
genius,"  says  one  of  his  opponents,1  "  with  a 
good  memory,  and  employing  his  mother- 
tongue  with  wonderful  facility,  Luther  was 
inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  elo- 
quence. Speaking  from  the  pulpit,  as  if  nc 
were  agitated  by  some  violent  emotion,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  his  words,  he  a  fleeted  his 
hearer.-:'  minds  in  a  surprising  manner,  and 
carried  them  like  a  torrent  wherever  he 
pleased.  So  much  strength,  grace,  and  elo- 
quence are  rarely  found  in  these  children  uf 
the  North." — "  He  had,"  says  Uossuet,  "  a 
lively  and  impetuous  eloquence  that  charmed 
and  led  away  the  people."2 

Soon  the  little  chapel  could  not  hold  the 
hearers  who  crowded  to  ic  The  council  of 
Wittemberg  then  nominated  Luther  their 
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1  Florlmond  Raymond,  Hist.  Hseres.,  cap.  5. 

2  lllst.  dcs  Variations,  L 
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chaplain,  and  invit'  J  him  to  preach  in  the 
city  chu:vl..  The  impression  he  there  pro- 
duce;! was  giv-iter  still.  The  energy  of  his 
genius,  the  eloquence  of  his  style,  and  the 
excellency  of  the  doctrines  that  he  pro- 
claimed, equally-astonished  his  hearers.  His 
reputation  extended  far  and  wide,  and  Frede- 
rick the  Wise  himself  came  once  to  Wittem- 
berg  to  hear  him. 

This  -was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for 
Luther.  The  slothfulness  of  the  cloister  had 
been  succeeded  by  great  activity.  Freedom, 
labour,  the  earnest  and  constant  action  to 
which  he  could  now  devote  himself  at 
Wittemberg,  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
harmony  and  peace  within  him.  Now  he 
was  in  his  place,  and  the  work  of  God  was 
soon  to  display  its  majestic  progress. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Journey  to  Home — Convent  on  the  Po — Sickness  at  Bologna 
—Recollections  of  Home— Julius  II.— Superstitious  Devo- 
tion—Profanity  of  the  Clergy  —  Conversations  —  Roman 
Scandals— PibH'cal  Studies— Pilate's  Staircase— Eflects  on 
Luther's  Faith  and  on  the  Ecformation— Gate  of  Paradise 
—Luther's  Confession. 

LUTHER  was  teaching  both  in  the  academical 
hall  and  in  the  church,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted in  his  labours.  In  1510,  or  according 
to  others  in  1511  or  1512.  he  was  sent  to 
Rome.  Seven  convents  of  his  order  were  ar 
variance  on  certain  points  with  the  vicar- 
gcneraL  l  The  acuteness  of  Luther's  mind, 
his  powerful  language,  and  his  talents  for 
discussion,  were  the  cause  of  his  selection  as 
agent  for  these  seven  monasteries  before  the 
pope. 2  This  divine  dispensation  was  neces- 
sary for  Luther.  It  was  requisite  that  he 
should  know  Rome.  Full  of  the  prejudices 
and  delusions  of  the  cloister,  he  had  always 
imagined  it  to  be  the  abode  of  sanctity. 

He  set  out  and  crossed  the  Alps.  But  he 
had  scarcely  descended  into  the  plains  of  the 
rich  and  voluptuous  Italy,  before  he  found 
at  every  step  subjects  of  astonishment  and 
scandal.  The  poor  German  monk  was  enter- 
tained in  a  wealthy  convent  of  the  Benedic- 
tines on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  in  Lombardy. 
The  revenues  of  this  monastery  amounted  to 
36,000  ducats;  12,000  were  devoted  to  the 
table,  12,000  were  set  apart  for  the  buildings, 
and  the  remainder  for  the  wants  of  the  monks.3 
The  splendour  of  the  apartments,  the  richness 
of  their  dress,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  food, 
confounded  Luther.  Marble,  silk,  luxury  in 
all  its  forms — what  a  novel  sight  for  "the 
humble  brother  of  the  poor  convent  of 
"W  ittemberg !  He  was  astonished  and  was 

l  Quod  septem  coaventus  a  vicario  in  quibnsdam  disstn- 
tirent.  Cochloeus,  2. 

*  Quod  egset  acer  ingenio  et  ad  jontradicendum  audu  et 
vehemens.  Ibid 

J  L.  Opp.  (W.)  LXil.  H68. 
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silent ;  but  when  Friday  came,  what  was  his 
surprise  at  seeing  the  Benedictine  table 
groaning  under  a  load  of  meat.  Upon  this 
he  resolved  to  speak.  "  The  Church  and  the 
pope,"  said  he,  -  forbid  such  things."  The 
Benedictines  were  irritated  at  this  reprim.vi.l 
of  the  unpolished  German.  But  I. 
having  persisted,  and  perhaps  t!:-- 
to  make  their  irregularities  known,  - 
thought  the  simplest  course  would  be  to  get 
rid  of  their  importunate  gnost.  T 
of  the  convent  forewarned  him  of  the  da' 
he  incurred  by  a  longer  stay.  He  accordingly 
quitted  this  epicurean  monastery,  and  rea 
Bologna,  where  he  fell  dangerously  ill. l 
Some  have  attributed  Jhis  to  the  effects  of 
poison  ;  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  change  of  diet  affected  the  frugal 
monk  of  Wittemberg,  whose  usual  food  was 
bread  and  hen-ings.  This  sickness  was  not 
to  be  unto  death,  but  to  the  glory  of  God. 
He  again  relapsed  into  the  sorrow  and  de- 
jection so  natural  to  him.  To  die  thus,  far 
from  Germany,  under  this  burning  sky,  and 
in  a  foreign  land — what  a  sad  fate !  The 
distress  of  mind  that  he  had  felt  at  Erfurth 
returned  with  fresh  force.  The  sense  of  his 
smfulness  troubled  him ;  the  prospect  of  God's 
judgment  filled  him  with  dread.  But  at  the 
very  moment  that  these  terrors  had  reached 
their  highest  pitch,  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
that  had  already  struck  him  at  Wittemberg, 
The  just  shall  live  by  faith,  recurred  forcibly 
to  his  memory,  and  enlightened  his  soul  like 
a  ray  from  heaven.  Thus  restored  and  com- 
forted, he  soon  regained  his  health,  and 
resumed  his  journey  towards  Rome,  expect- 
ing to  find  there  a  very  different  manner  of 
life  from  that  of  the  Lombard  convents,  and 
impatient  to  efface,  by  the  sight  of  Roman 
holiness,  the  melancholy  impressions  left  on 
his  mind  by  his  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po. 

At  length,  after  a  toilsome  journey  under 
a  burning  Italian  sun,  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  he  drew  near  the  seven-hilled  city. 
His  heart  was  moved  within  him :  his  eyes 
sought  after  the  queen  of  the  world  and  of 
the  Church.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  the 
eternal  city  in  the  distance. — the  city  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Pi.ul, — the  znvcrcpolis  of  Catho- 
licism,— he  fell  on  his  knees,  exclaiming, 
"Holy  Rome,  I  salut.-  tliee!' 

Luther  is  in  Rome  :  the  Wittemberg  pro- 
fessor stands  in  the  midst  of  the  elo .juent 
ruins  of  consular  and  imperial  Rome —  : 
Rome  of  so  many  martyrs  and  confessors  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Here  had  lived  that  Plautus 
and  that  Virgil  whose  works  he  had  carried 
with  him  into  the  cloister,  and  all  those 
great  men  at  whose  history  his  heart  had  so 
often  beat  with  emotion.  He  beholds  their 
statues, — the  ruins  of  the  monuments  that 
bear  witness  to  their  glory.  But  all  that 
glory — all  that  power  has  fled;  bis  feet 

l  Matth.  Dresser.  Ilist,  Luther! 
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trample  on  their  dust.  At  each  step  lie  ealls 
to  mind  the  sad  presentiments  of  Scipio 
shedding  tears  as  he  looked  upon  the  ruins 
— the  burning  palaces  and  tottering  walls  of 
Carthage,  and  exclaimed,  "  Thus  will  it  one 
d-i v  he  with  II: une  !  "  "  And  in  tnith,"  said 
Luther,  "  the  Rome  of  the  Scipios  and  Caesars 
has  become  a  corpse.  There  are  snch  lieaps 
of  rubbish  that  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
are  now  where  once  stood  the  roofs.  It  is 
there,"  added  he,  as  lie  threw  a  melancholy 
X.hn.ee  ov.  r  these  ruins,  "it  is  there  that 
once  the  riches  and  the  treasures  of  the 
world  were  gathered  together."'  All  these 
fragments,  against  which  his  feet  stumble 
at  every  step,  proclaim  to  Luther  within  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  that  what  is  strongest 
in  the  eyes  of  man  may  be  easily  destroyed 
by  the  breath  of  the  Lord. 

l>ut  with  these  profane  ashes  arc  mingled 
;•  and  holier  ones  :  he  recals  them  to 
mind.  The  burial-place  of  the  martyrs  is 
not  far  from  that  of  the  generals  of  Rome  and 
of  her  conquerors.  Christian  Rome  with  its 
siriFerings  lias  more  power  over  the  heart  of 
the  Saxon  monk  than  pagan  Rome  with  all 
its  glory.  Here  that  letter  arrived  in  which 
Pad  wrote.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.  lie 
is  not  far  from  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three 
Taverns.  Here  is  the  house  of  Narcissus — 
there  the  palace  of  Csesar,  where  the  Lord 
delivered  the  Apostle  from  the  jaws  of  the 
lion.  Oh,  how  these  recollections  strengthen 
the  heart  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  ! 

Hut  Rome  at  this  time  presented  a  very 
different  aspect.  The  warlike  Julius  II. 
filled  the  papal  chair,  and  not  Leo  X.,  us 
some  distinguished  German  historians  have 
s  iid,  doubtless  through  inattention.  Luther 
has  often  related  a  trait  in  the  character  of 
this  pope.  When  the  news  reached  him  that 
his  army  had  been  defeated  by"  the  French 
before  Ravenna,  he  was  repeating  his  daily 
prayers:  he  (lung  p. way  the  book,  exclaim- 
ing with  a  terrible  oath  :  "  And  thou  too  art 

become  a  Frenchman Is  it  thus  thou 

dost  protect  thy  Church  ? "  Then  turn- 
ing irt  the  direction  of  the  country  to  whose 
anus  he  thought  to  have  recourse,  he  added  : 
'•  Saint  Switzer,  pray  for  us!"2  Ignorance, 
levity,  and  dissolute  manners,  a  profane 
spirit,  a  contempt  for  all  that  is  sacred,  a 
-.Mii'l.ilous  traffic  in  divine  things — such  was 
the  spectacle  afforded  by  this  unhappy  city. 
Yet  the  pious  monk  remained  for  some  time 
longer  in  his  delusions. 

Having  arrived  about  the  period  of  the 
feast  of  St.  John,  he  heard  the  Romans  re- 
peating around  him  a  proverb  current  among 
them  :  "  Happy  the  mother  whose  son  per- 
forms mass  on  St.  John's  eve  ! "— "  Oh,  how 
should  I  rejoice  to  render  my  mother  happy  ! " 
said  Luther  to  himself.  Margaret's  pious 
son  endeavoured  to  i-epeat  a  mass  on  that 


1  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxll.  2)74,  2377. 
B»ncte  SwUere  !  ora  pro  nobls.    Fbld.  1314, 1335. 
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day  ;  but  he  could  not,  the  throng  was  too 
great.' 

Fervent  and  meek,  he  visited  all  the 
chr. relies  and  chapels  ;  he  believed  in  all  the 
falsehoods  that  were  told  him ;  he  devoutly 
performed  all  the  holy  practices  that  were 
required  there,  happy  in  being  able  to  execute 
so  many  good  works  from  which  his  fellow- 
countrymen  were  debarred.  "  Oh  !  how  I 
regret,"  said  the  pious  German  to  himself. 
"  that  my  father  and  mother  are  still  alive  ! 
What  pleasure  I  should  have  in  delivering 
them  from  the  fire  of  purgatory  by  my 
masses,  my  prayers,  and  by  so  many  other 
admirable  works !  "2  He  "had  found  the 
light ;  but  the  darkness  was  far  from  being 
entirely  expelled  from  his-  understanding. 
His  heart  was  converted  ;  his  mind  was  not 
yet  enlightened :  he  had  faith  and  love,  but 
he  wanted  knowledge.  It  was  no  trifling 
matter  to  emerge  from  that  thick  night  which 
had  covered  the  earth  for  so  many  centuries. 

Luther  several  times  repeated  mass  at 
Rome.  He  officiated  with  all  the  unction 
and  dignity  that  snch  an  action  appeared  to 
him  to  require.  But  what  affliction  seized 
the  heart  of  the  Saxon  monk  at  witnessing 
the  sad  and  profane  mechanism  of  the  Ronuui 
priests,  as  they  celebrated  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar !  These  on  their  part  laughed  at 
his  simplicity.  One  day  when  he  was 
officiating  he  found  that  the  priests  at  an 
adjoining  altar  had  already  repeated  seven 
masses  before  he  had  finished  one.  "  Quick, 
quick  ! "  cried  one  of  them,  "  send  our  Lady 
back  her  Son  ;"  making  an  impious  allusion 
to  the  transubstaniiation  of  the  bread  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  an- 
other time  Luther  had  only  just  reached  the 
Gospel,  when  the  priest  at  his  side  had 
already  terminated  the  mass.  "  Passa. 
passa ! "  cried  the  latter  to  him,  "  make 
haste  !  have  done  with  it  at  once."3 

His  astonishment  was  still  greater,  when 
he  found  in  the  dignitaries  of  the  papacy 
what  he  had  already  observed  in  the  inferior 
clergy.  He  had  hoped  better  things  of 
them. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  the  papal  court  to 
attack  Christianity,  and  you  could  not  pass 
for  a  well-bred  man,  unless  you  entertained 
some  erroneous  or  heretical  opinion  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.*  They  had  en- 
deavoured to  convince  Erasmus,  by  means  of 
certain  extracts  from  Pliny,  that  there  .was 
no  difference  between  the  souls  of  men  and 
of  beasts;5  and  some  of  the  pope's  youthful 
courtiers  maintained  that  the  orthodox  faith 
was  the  result  of  the  crafty  devices  of  a  few 
saints.  * 

J  L.  Opp.  (W.)  Dedication  of  Ps.  117.  vol.  vl.  L.  g. 

3  L.  6pp.  (W.)  xix.  von  der  Winkclmessc.  Mathesins, 
p.  6. 

«  In  quel  tempo  non  pareva  fosse  galantuomo  e  buon  cor- 
teeiano  colul  che  de  dogmi  delta  chiesa  non  aveva  qualche 
opinion  erronea  cd  herctica.  Caracciola,  Vit.  MS.  Paul  IV.. 
quoted  by  Ranke. 

5  Burlgny,  Vie  d'Erasme,  I.  139. 

8  E  medlo  Romans;  curire,  sectam  juvenum....Qui  assere- 
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Luther's  quality  of  envoy  from  the  German 
Augustines  procured  him  invitations  to 
numerous  meetings  of  distinguished  eccle- 
siastics. One  day,  in  particular,  he  was  at 
table  with  several  pr-clates,  who  displayed 
openly  before  him  their  buffoonery  and  im- 
pious conversation,  and.  did  not  scruple  to 
utter  in  his  presence  a  thousand  mockeries, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  of  the  same 
mind  as  themselves.  Among  other  things, 
they  related  before  the  monk,  laughing  and 
priding  themselves  upon  it,  how,  when  they 
were  repeating  mass  at  the  altar,  instead  of 
the  sacramental  words  that  were  to  trans- 
form the  bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  and 
Mood  of  our  Saviour,  they  pronounced  over 
the  elements  this  derisive  expression  :  Pants 
c.«,  et  pants  manebis  ;  vinum  es,  et  vinum  mane- 
/'i.-i. '  Then,  continued  they,  we  elevate  the 
L.Kt,  and  all  the  people  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship it.  Luther  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 
His  disposition,  although  full  of  animation 
:v:id  even  gaiety  in  the  society  of  friends,  was 
remarkably  serious  whenever  sacred  matters 
were  concerned.  The  mockeries  of  Rome 
were  a  stumbling-block  to  him.  "  I  was," 
said  he,  "  a  thoughtful  and  pious  young 
monk.  Such  language  grieved  me  bitterly. 
It'  'tis  thus  they  speak  at  Rome,  freely  and 
publicly  at  the  dinner-table,  thought  I  to 
myself,  what  would  it  be  if  their  actions  cor- 
responded to  their  words,  and  if  all — pope, 
cardinals,  and  courtiers — thus  repeat  the 
mass !  And  how  they  must  have  deceived 
me,  who  have  heard  them  read  devoutly  so 
great  a  number  !  "2 

Luther  often  mixed  with  the  monks  and 
citizens  of  Rome.  If  some  few  extolled  the 
pope  and  his  party,  the  majority  gave  a  free 
course  to  their  complaints  and  to  their  sar- 
casms. What  stories  had  they  not  to  tell 
about  the  reigning  pope,  or  Alexander  VI., 
or  about  so  many  others !  One  day  his  Ro- 
man friends  related  how  Caesar  Borgia,  hav- 
ing fled  from  Rome,  was  taken  in  Spain.  As 
they  were  going  to  try  him,  he  called  for 
mercy,  and  asked  for  a  confessor  to  visit  him 
in  his  prison.  A  monk  was  sent  to  him, 
whom  he  slew,  put  on  his  hood,  and  escaped. 
"  I  heard  that  at  Rome  ;  and  it  is  a  positive 
fact,'.'  says  Luther.3  Another  day,  passing 
down  a  wide  street  leading  to  St.  Peter's,  he 
halted  in  astonishment  before  a  stone  statue,, 
representing  a  pope  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  holding  a  sceptre,  clothed  in  the 
papal  mantle,  and  carrying  a  child  in  her 
arms.  It  is  a  young  woman  of  Mentz.  he 
wqs  told,  whom  the  cardinals  elected  pope, 
and  who  was  delivered  of  a  child  opposite 
this  place.  No  pope,  therefore,  passes  along 
that  street.  "  1  am  surprised,"  says  Luther, 


bant,  nostram  (idem  orthodoxnm  potius  qulbusilam  EJnnc- 
torum  asttitiis  subsistere.     Paul  Caneiisins.  Vita  Pauli  II. 

Bresd  thou  art,  and  bread  thousbklt  remain ;  wine  them 
art,  and  wine  thou  shait  remain 

*  Lath.  Opp.  (\v.)  xix.  von  der  Wlnkelmesse. 
nv  »     11    iS  'c1'  *u  lloln  fiir  gewisa  B^Brt.    Lutli.  Opp. 
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"  that  the    popes    allow  such    a    statue    to 
remain."1 

Luther  had  thought  to  find  the  edifice  of 
the  Church  encompassed  with  splendour  and 
strength,  but  its  doors  were  broken  down, 
and  the  walls  damaged  by  fire.  He  witnessed 
the  desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  and  div\v 
back  with  horror.  All  his  dreams  h;;:l  been 
of  holiness, — he  had  discovered  nought  but 
profanation. 

The  disorders  without  the  churches  -weiv 
not  less  shocking  to  him.  "The  police  <>!' 
Rome  is  very  strict  and  severe,"  said  lie. 
"  The  judge  or  captain  patrols  the  city  every 
night  on  horseback  with  three  hundred  fol- 
lowers; he  arrests  every  one  that  is  found  in 
the  streets :  if  they  meet  an  armed  man,  he 
is  hung,  or  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  And  yet 
the  city  is  filled  with  disorder  and  murder ; 
whilst  in  those  places  where  the  Word  of  God 
is  preached  uprightly  and  in  purity,  peace 
and  order  prevail,  without  calling  for  the 
severity  of  the  law."2 — "  No  one  can  ima- 
gine what  sins  and  infamous  actions  are 
committed  in  Rome,"  said  he  at  another 
time  ;  "  they  must  be  seen  and  heard  to  be 
believed.  Thus,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing, If  there  is  a  hell,  Rome  is  built  over  it : 
it  is  an  abyss  whence  issues  every  kind  of 
sin."3 

This  spectacle  made  a  deep  impression 
even  then  upon  Luther's  mind ;  it  was  in- 
creased erelong.  "  The  nearer  we  approach 
Rome,  the  greater  number  of  bad  Christians 
we  meet  with,"  said  he,  many  years  after. 
"  There  is  a  vulgar  proverb,  that  he  who 

foes  to  Rome  the  first  time,  looks  out  for  a 
nave ;  the  second  time,  he  finds  him ;  and 
the  third,  he  brings  him  away  with  him. 
But  people  are  now  become  so  clever,  that 
they  make  these  three  journeys  in  one."1 
Machiavelli,  one  of  the  most  profound  ge- 
niuses of  Italy,  but  also  one  of  unenviable 
notoriety,  who  was  living  at  Florence  when 
Luther  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  has  made  the  same  remark :  "  The 
strongest  symptun,"  said  he,  "of  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  Christianity  (by  which  he 
means  Roman-Catholicism)  is*  that  the  nearer 
people  approach  the  ci'j'it.-l  of  Christendom, 
the  less  Christian  spirit  is  found  in  them. 
The  scandalous  examples  ;  nd  the  crimes  of 
the  court  ol'  Komc  are  the  cause  why  Italy 
has  lost  every  principle  of  piety  and  all  reli- 
gious feeling.  We  Italians,"  continues  this 
great  historian,  "  are  indebted  principally  to 
the  Church  and  the  priests  for  having  become 
impious  and  immoral."6  Luther,  somewhat 
later,  was  sensible  of  the  very  great  import- 
ance of  this  journey.  "  If  thev  would  give 
me  one  hundred  thousand  .florins," 


l  Es  nimmt  mich  wunder,  das  die  P&bste  solcbcs  Bild 
k'i.lcn  koiinen.     Lntli.  O|i|>.  (W.)  x.\ii.  132U. 

-  L.  O|'i>.  (W'.)xxii.  2376. 

3  1st  irsciul  cine  Hcelle,  so  muss  Rom  daratif  gebaut  seyii. 
i.uth.  o|,|..  (\v.i  xxii.  2i:r. 
<  Address  to  the  Christian     "!>Vs  of  Germany. 

*  Dissert,  on  the  1st  Dec.  i  ;'  Li\j. 
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he,    "  I    would    i:nt    have    missed    seeing 
Rome ! "  i 

This  visit  was  also  very  advantageous  to 
him  in  regard  to  learning.  Like  Reuchlin, 
Luther  took  advantage  of  his  residence  in 
Italy  to  pe'.vtra'e  dec-pur  into  the  meaning 
of  the  llolv  Scriptures.  He  took  lessons  in 
IIelnv\v  iVoin  ,•'  celebrated  rabbi,  named  Eiias 
Levitn.  It  was  at  Rome  that  he  partly  ac- 
quired that  kr.ov.-li-  Lv  of  the  Divine  Word, 
under  the  attacks  of  which  Rome  was  des- 
tined t<i  fall. 

1'  ;t  tiii.;  je'.iniev  was  nvvt  important  to 
Luther  in  another  respect.  .Nut  i-nly  was  the 
veil  withdrawn,  and  the  sardonic  sneer,  the 
in". -king  incredulity  which  lay  concealed 
behind  the  IJomish  superstitions  revealed  to 
the  future  reformer,  but  the  living  faith  that 
God  had  impl-mted  in  him  was  there  power- 
fully strengthened. 

We  h  ive  s  ••  n  how  he  at  first  gave  himself 
r,p  to  all  the  vain  observances  which  the 
Church  enjoined  for  the  expiation  of  sin. 
One  day,  among  others,  wishing  to  obtain 
an  indulgence  promised  by  the  pope  to  all 
who  should  ascend  on  their  knees  what  is 
called  Pilate's  Staircase,  the  poor  Saxon 
monk  was  humbly  creeping  up  those  steps, 
which  he  was  told  had  been  miraculously 
tr.iii-p  irted  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  But 
while  he  was  performing  this  meritorious  act, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  of  thunder  cry- 
ing iVom  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  as  at  Wit- 
temberg  and  Bologna,  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith.  These  words,  that  twice  before  had 
struck  him  like  the  voice  of  an  angel  from 
God,  resounded  unceasingly  and  powerfully 
within  him.  He  rises  in  amazement  from 
the  steps  up  which  he  was  dragging  his 
bo.ly  :  he  shudders  at  himself ;  he  is  ashamed 
of  seeing  to  what  a  depth  superstition  had 
plunged  him.  He  flies  far  from  the  scene  of 
his  folly. 2 

This  powerful  text  has  a  mysterious  influ- 
ence on  the  life  of  Luther.  It  was  a  creative 
sentence  both  for  the  reformer  and  for  the 
Reformation.  It  was  in  these  words  God 
then  said,  Let  there  bo  light !  and  there  was 
light. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  for  a  truth  to  be 
presented  many  times  to  our  minds  in  order 
that  it  may  produce  the  due  effect.  Luther 
had  profoun  lly  studied  the  Epistle  to  the 
I;  en  ins,  and  yet  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  th  ire  taught  had  never  appeared  so 
clear  t'>  him.  Now  he  comprehends  that 
righteousness  which  alone  can  stand  before 
God;  now  h  •  receives  for  himself  from  the 
haul  of  Christ  that  obedience  which  God  of 
his  free  gift  imputes  to  the  sinner,  as  soon  as 
he  raises  his  eyes  with  humility  to  the  cruci- 
fied Son  of  Man.  This  was'  the  decisive- 
epoch  of  Luther's  inner  life.  That  faith 
which  had  saved  him  from  the  terrors  of 
death,  became  the  very  soul  of  his  theology, 


i  100,000  Gulden.— I,.  Opp.  (W.)  xxiL  237*. 
i  Scckendorf,  p.  56. 
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his  stronghold  in  every  danger  ;  the  prin- 
ciple which  gave  energy  to  his  preaching 
and  strength  to  his  charity  ;  the  foundation 
of  his  peace,  the  encouragement  to  his  la- 
bours, his  comfort  in  life  and  in  death. 

But  this  great  doctrine  of  u  salvation  pro- 
ceeding from  God  and  not  from  man,  was 
not  only  the  power  of  God  to  save  Luther's 
soul  ;  it  became  in  a  still  greater  degree  the 
power  of  God  to  reform  the  Church: — an 
effectual  weapon  wielde  1  bv  the  apostles. — A 
weapon  too  long  neglected,  but  taken  .•>!  in:  r, 
in  all  its  primitive  brightness,  fr;«::i  the 
arsenal  of  the  omnipotent  God.  At  the  very 
moment  when  Luther  uprose  from  his  knees 
on  Pilate's  Staircase,  in  agitation  and  ania/.c- 
ment  at  those  words  which  Paul  had  ail- 
dressed  fifteen  centuries  before  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  metropolis, — Truth,  till  then 
a  melancholy  captive,  and  fettered  in  the 
Church,  uprose  also  to  fall  no  more. 

We  should  hero  listen  to  what  Luther 
himself  says  on  the  matter.  "  Although  I 
was  a  holy  and  blameless  monk,  my  con- 
science was  nevertheless  full  of  trouble  and 
anguish.  I  could  not  endure  those  words — 
the  righteousness  of  God.  I  had  no  love  for 
that  holy  and  just  God  who  punishes  sum*  TS. 
I  was  filled  with  secret  anger  against  him  : 
I  hated  him,  because,  not  content  with  fright- 
ening by  the  law  and  the  miseries  of  life  us 
wretched  sinners,  already  mined  by  original 
sin,  he  still  further  increased  our  tortures  by 

the  Gospel But  when,  by  the  Spirit  of 

God,  I  understood  these  words. — when-  I 
learnt  how  the  justification  of  the  sinner 
proceeds  from  the  free  mercy  of  our  Lord 

through  faith,i then  I  felt  born  again  like 

a  new  man ;  I  entered  through  the  open  doors 
into  the  very  paradise  of  God.*  Hencefor- 
ward, also,  I  saw  the  beloved  and  Holy- 
Scriptures  with  other  eyes.  I  perused  the 
Bible, — I  brought  together  a  great  number 
of  passages  that  taught  me  the  nature  of 
God's  work.  And  as  previously  I  had  de- 
tested with  all  my  heart  these  words, — The 
righteousness  of  God,  I  began  from  that  hour 
to  value  them  and  to  love  them,  as  the 
sweetest  and  most  consoling  words  in  the 
Bible.  In  very  truth,  this  language  of  St. 
Paul  was  to  me  the  true  gate  of  Paradise." 

Thus  when  he  was  called  on  solemn  oc- 
casions to  confess  this  doctrine,  Luther 
always  recovered  his  enthusiasm  and  rough 
energy.  "  I  see,"  observed  he  at  an  import- 
ant moment,'  "  that  the  devil  is  continually 
attacking  this  fundamental  article  by  means 
of  his  doctors,  and  that  in  this  respect  he 
can  never  cease  or  take  any  repose.  Well 
then,  I,  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  unworthy 
herald  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
confess  this  article,  that  faith  alone  without 


1  Qua  vos  Deus  misericors  Justificat  per  fidem L.  Opp. 

Lai.  in  prsef. 

*  Hie  me  prorsus  renatum  esse  sensi,  et  aperlls  portii  In 
ipsum  pftraaisum  intrasse.  Ibid. 

3  Comment  on  the  Imperial  Kdict,  1531.  L.  Opp.  (L.)  rol. 
xx. 
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works  justifies  before  God ;  and  I  declare  that 
it  shall  stand  and  remain  for  ever  in  despite 
of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars, 
the  emperor  of  the  Persians, — in  spite  of  the 
pope  and  all  the  cardinals,  with  the  bishops, 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns, — in  spite  of  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles, — and  in  spite  of  all  the 
world  and  of  the  devils  themselves  ;  and  that 
if  they  endeavour  to  fight  against  this  truth, 
they  will  draw  the  fires  of  hell  upon  their 
heads.  This  is  the  true  and  holy  Gospel, 
and  the  declaration  of  me,  Doctor  Luther, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

There  is  no  one,"  continues  he,  "  who 

has  died  for  our  sins,  if  not  Jesus  Christ  the 
Si  .11  of  God.  1  say  it  once  again,  should  all 
the  world  and  all  the  devils  tear  each  other 
to  pieces  and  burst  with  rage,  that  it  is  not 
tha  less  true.  And  if  it  is  He  alofle  that 
taketh  away  our  sins,  it  cannot  be  ourselves 
and  our  own  works.  But  good  works  follow 
redemption,  as  the  fruit  gi*ows  on  the  tree. 
That  is  our  doctrine — that  is  what  is  taught 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  by  all  the  communion 
of  saints.  '\Ve  hold  fast  to  it  in  the  name1  of 
God.  Amen !" 

It  was  thus  Luther  found  what  had  been 
overlooked,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  by  all 
doctors  and  reformers,  even  by  the  nio^t 
illustrious  of  them.  It  was  in  Koine  that 
God  gave  him  this  clear  view  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity.  He  had 
gone  to  the  city  of  the  pontiffs  for  the  solu- 
tion of  certain  difficulties  concerning  a  mo- 
nastic order  :  he  brought  away  from  it  in  his 
heart  the  salvation  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Luther  Returns  to  Wittemberg— Made  Doctor  of  Divinity— 
Carlstaflt— Luther's  Oath— Principle  of  the  Reformation 
—Luther's  Courage — Early  Views  of  Reformation— The 
Schoolmen  —  Spalatin  —  Keuchlin's  Quarrel  with  the 
Monks. 

LOTHEK  quitted  Rome,  and  returned  to  \Vit- 
temberg :  his  heart  was  full  of  sorrow  and 
indignation.  Turning  his  eyes  with  disgiist 
from  the  pontifical  city,  he  directed  them 
with  hope  to  the  Holy  Scriptures — to  that 
new  life  which  the  Word  of  God  seemed  then 
to  promise  to  the  world.  This  word  increased 
in  his  heart  by  all  that  the  Church  lost. 
He  separated  from  the  one  to  cling  to 
the  other.  The  whole  of  the  Reformation 
was  in  that  one  movement.  It  set  God  in 
the  place  of  the  priest. 

Staupitz  and  the  elector  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  monk  whom  they  had  called  to  the 
university  of  Wittemberg.  It  appears  as  if 
the  vicar-general  had  a  presentiment  of  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done  in  the- world,  and 


that,  finding  it  too  difficult  for  himself,  he 
wished  to  urge  Luther  towards  it.  There  is 
nothing  more  remarkable, — nothing,  perhaps, 

more  mysterious  than  this  person,  who  is 
seen  every  where  urging  forward  Luther  in 
the  path  where  God  calls  him,  and  then 
going  to  end  his  days  sadly  in  a  cloister.  Thr 
preaching  of  the  young  professor  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  prince  ;  he  had  ad- 
mired the  strength  of  his  undersr  imling,  the 
forcibleness  of  his  eloquence,  nn.i  the  exci  !- 
lency  of  the  matters  that  he  expounded.  ' 
The  elector  and  his  friend,  desirous  of  nd- 
vancing  a  man  of  such  givat  jin.inise.  re- 
solved that  he  should  take  the  high  degue, 
of  doctor  of  divinity.  >;<aupitz  repaired  to 
the  convent,  and  took  Luther  into  the  gar.!..  11, 
where,  alone  with  him  under  a  tree  that 
Luther  in  after-ye.-irs  delighted  to  point  out 
to  his  disciples,  2  the  venerable  father  said  to 
him :  "  My  friend,  you  must  now  become  Doc- 
tor of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Luther  shrunk 
at  the  very  thought :  this  eminent  honour 
startled  him.  '•  Seek  a  more  worthy  person," 
replied  he.  "  As*  for  me,  I  cannot  consci:!  to 
it."  The  vicar-general  persisted  :  "  Our 
Lord  God  has  much  to  do  in  the  Church  :  hu 
has  need  at  this  time  of  young  and  vigorous 
doctors."  These  words,  adds  Melancthon, 
were  perhaps  said  playfully,  yet  the  event 
corresponded  with  them  ;  for  generally  many 
omens  precede  all  great  revolutions.  3  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Melancthon 
here  speaks  of  miraculous  prophecies.  The 
most  incredulous  age — tlr.it  which  preceded 
the  present  one — saw  an  exemplification  of 
this  remark.  How  many  presages,  without 
there  being  any  thing  miraculous  in  them, 
announced  the  revolution  in  which  it  closed  ! 

"But  1  am  weak  and  sickly,"  replied 
Luther.  "  1  have  not  long  to  live.  Look 
out  for  some  strong  man." — "  The  Lord  has 
work  in  heaven  as  well  as  en  earth,"  replied 
the  vicar-general :  '•  dead  c.r  alive,  He  has 
need  of  you  in  his  council."  4 

"  It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  that  can  make 
a  doctor  of  divinity, "5  then  urged  the  monk 
still  more  alarmed. — "  Do  what  your  convent 
requires,"  said  Staupitz,  "and  what,  1,  your 
vicar-general,  command;  for  you  have  pro- 
mised to  obey  us." — "  But  my  poverty,"  re- 
sumed the  brother:  "1  have  no  means  of 
defraying  the  expenses  incidental  to  such  a 
promotion." — "  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  that,'1 
replied  his  friend  :  "  the  prince  has  done  you 
the  favour  to  take  all  the  charges  upon  him- 
self." Tressed  on  e\ery  .vide,  Luther  thought 
it  his  duty  to  give  way. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  summer  of  15 12 


1  Vim  ingenii,  nervos  orationis,  ac  renim  bonltalem  ex- 
positarura  in  couclouibua  udmiratus  1'ueral.      Melancth. 
Vita  Luth. 

2  Unter  eiiicm  Baum,  den  er  mir  und  andern  gczeigt. 
Hath.  p.  ii. 

s  Multa  pracedunt  mntatloncs  pr:i's:isia.    Vita  r,mh. 

*  Ihr  lebct  nun  oder  sterbct,  so  aarff  euch  Oott  in  seinem 
Rathe.  Matin's,  p.  6. 

s  Ncmlncni  nisi  Spiritum  Kar.rttim  crcnre  posse  doctorcm 
theologian.  Wclsroaunl  Mist.  Keel,  i.  Uui. 
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that  Luther  set  out  for  Lcipsic  to  receive 
from  the  elector's  treasurers  the  money  r 
sary  for  his  promotion.  Rut  according  to 
court  custom,  the  money  did  not  arrive.  The 
brother  growing  impatient  wished  to  de-part, 
hut  monastic  obedience  detained  liini.  At 
length,  on  the,  -1th  October,  he  received  fifty 
florins  from  Pfeffingerand  John  Doltzig.  In 
the  receipt  which  he  gave  them,  he  empl<  >ys 
no  other  title  than  that  of  monk.  "I,  Martin." 
wrote  he.  "  brother  of  the  order  of  Hermits."  ' 
Luther  hastened  to  return  to  \Vittcmherg. 

Andrew  Bodc::>te:n  of  t!ie  city  of  C'arlstadt 
was  at  that  time  dean  of  t'ce  theological 
faculty,  and  it  is  by  the  name  of  C'arlstadt 
that  this  doctor  is  generally  known.  He  was 
also  called  A.  !!.('.  Melancthon  first  gave 
him  this  designation  on  account  of  the  three 
initials  of  his  name.  Hodenstein  acquired  in 
his  native  country  the  first  elements  of  learn- 
ing, lie  was  of  a  s:-rious  and  gloomy  cha- 
racter, perlnps  inclined  to  jealousy,  and  of  a 
ivs:'e-s  temper,  hut  full  of  desire  for  know- 
ledge, and  of  great  capacity.  He  frequented 
i-il  universities  to  augment  his  stores  of 
learning,  and  studied  theology  at  Rome.  On 
his  rciuni  from  Italy,  he  settled  at  Wittem- 
berg,  and  became  doctor  of  divinity.  "  At 
this  time."  lie  said  afterwards,  "  I  had  not 
yet  read  the  Holy  Scriptures."  2  This  remark 
gives  us  a  very  correct  idea  of  what  theology 
then  was.  C'arlstadt,  besides  his  functions 
of  professor,  was  canon  and  archdeacon. 
Such  was  the  man  who  in  after-years  was 
destined  to  create  a  schism  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. At  this  time  he  saw  in  Luther  only 
an  inferior ;  but  the  Augustine  erelong  be- 
came an  object  of  jealousy  to  him.  "  I  will 
not  be  less  great  than  Luther,"  said  he  one 
day. 3  Very  far  from  anticipating  at  that 
period  the  great  destinies  of  the  young  pro- 
fessor, ( 'arlst  idt  conferred  on  his  future  rival 
the  highest  dignity  of  the  university. 

On  the  18th  October  1512,  Luther  was  re- 
ceived licentiate  in  divinity,  and  took  the 
following  oath  :  "  I  swear  to  defend  the 
evangelical  truth  with  all  my  might."4  On 
the  day  following,  Bodenstcin  solemnly  con- 
ferred on  him,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
;i--embly,  the  insignia  of  doctor  of  divinitv. 
II  was  made  a  biblical  doctor,  and  not  a 
doctor  of  sentences  ;  and  was  thus  called  to 
•;e  himself  to  the  study  of  the  15iblc,  and 
not  to  that  of  human  traditions.6  He  then 
pledged  himself  by  an  oath,  as  he  himself 
relates,6  to  his  well-beloved  and  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  promised  to  preach  them  faith- 
fully, to  teach  them  with  purity,  to  study 
them  all  his  lite,  and  to  defend  them,  both  in 
disputation  and  in  writing,  against  all  t'al-e 
teachers,  so  far  as  God  should  give  him 
ability. 


1  L.  Epp.  I.  II. 

-  Weismann.  Hist.  Eccl.  p.  1416. 
3  Ibid. 

1    i  ir  ,  me  verltntcm  evangelicam  viriliter  defensurum. 

*  Doctor  biblicus  an<<  not  scntcntiarlus.— Melauclh. 
6  L.  Opp.  (W  )  xvl.  2001.—  Matliesius,  p.  7. 


This  solemn  oath  was  Luther's  call  to  the 
Reformation.  By  imposing  on  his  conscience 
the  holy  obligation  of  searching  freely  and 
boldly  proclaiming  the  Christian  truth,  this 
oath  raised  the  new  doctor  above  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  his  monastic  vow  would  per- 
haps have  confined  him.  Galled  by  the  uni- 
versity, by  his  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the 
imperial  majesty  and  of  the  sec  of  Rome 
itself,  and  bound  before  God  by  the  most 
sol, 'inn  oath,  he  became  from  that  lion 
most  intrepid  herald  of  the  Word  of  Life. 
( >n  that  memorable  day  Luther  was  armed 
champion  of  the  Bible. 

We  may  accordingly  look  upon  this  oath, 
sworn  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  revival  of  the  Church.  The 
sole  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God  was  the  primary  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation.  Every  reform  in 
detail  that  was  afterwards  carried  out  in  the 
doctrine,  morals,  or  government  of  the 
Church,  and  in  its  worship,  was  but  a  conse- 
quence of  this  first  principle.  In  these  days 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  this  elementary  and  simple  but 
/long-neglected  truth.  A  few  men  of  more 
enlarged  views  than  the  common,  alone  fore- 
saw its  immense  consequences.  Erelong  the 
courageous  voices  of  all  the  Reformers  pro- 
claimed this  mighty  principle,  at  the  sound 
of  which  Rome  shall  crumble  into  dust : 
"  The  Christians  receive  no  other  doctrines 
than  those  founded  on  the  express  words  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
Prophets.  No  man,  ho  assembly  of  doctors, 
has  a  right  to  prescribe  new  ones." 

Luther's  position  was  changed.  The  sum- 
mons that  he  had  received  became  to  the 
reformer  as  one  of  those  extraordinary  calls 
which  the  Lord  addressed  to  the  Prophets 
under  the  Old  Covenant,  and  to  the  apostles 
under  the  New.  The  solemn  engagement 
that  he  made  produced  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  his  soul  that  the  recollection  of  this 
oath  was  sufficient,  in  after-years,  to  console 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers  and 
of  the  fiercest  conflicts.  And  when  he  saw 
all  Europe  agitated  and  shaken  by  the  Word 
ih  !i  •  ii  'I  proclaimed;  when  the  accusa- 
tions of  Rome,  the  reproaches  of  many  pious 
men,  the  doubts  and  fears  of  his  own  too 
sensible  heart,  seemed  likely  to  make  him 
hesitate,  fear,  and  fall  into  despair, — he 
called  to  mind  the  oath  that  ho  had  taken, 
and  remained  steadfast,  calm,  and  full  of  joy. 
"  I  have  gone  forward  in  the  Lord's  name," 
said  he  in  a  critical  moment.  "  and  1  have 
placed  myself  in  his  hands.  His  will  be 
done  !  Who  pi-aye  1  him  to  make  me  a  doc- 
tor?...If  it  was  lie  wb.o  created  me  such,  let 
him  support  me  ;  or  else  if  he  repent  of  what 
he  has  done,  let  him  deprive  me  of  my  office. 

This  tribulation,   therefore,    alarms  me 

not.  I  seek  one  thing  only,  which  is  to  pre- 
serve the  favour  of  God  in  all  that  he  has 
called  me  to  do  with  liim."  At  another  time 
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he  said  :  "  He  who  undertakes  any  thing' 
without  a  Divine  cull,  socks  his  own  glory. 
But  I,  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  was  forced  to 
became  a  doctor.  Popery  desired  to  stop  me 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty :  but  you  see 
what  has  happened  to  it,  and  worse  still 
will  befall  it.  They  cannot  defend  them- 
selves against  me.  I  am  determined,  in 
God's  name,  to  tread  upon  the  lions,  to 
trample  dragons  and  serpents  under  foot. 
This  will  beg-in  during  n;v  life,  and  will  be 
accomplished  after  my  death."1 

From  the  period  of  his  oath,  Luther  no 
longer  sought  the  truth  for  himself  alone : 
he  sought  it  also  for  the  Church.  Still  full 
of  the  recollections  of  iRome,  he  saw  confu- 
sedly before  him  a  path  in  which  he  had 
promised  to  walk  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
soul.  The  spiritual  life  that  had  hitherto 
been  manifested  only  within  him,  now  ex- 
tended itself  without.  This  was  the  third 
epoch  of  his  development.  His  entrance  into 
the  cloister  had  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
God ;  the  knowledge  of  the  remission  of  sins 
and  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  had  eman- 
cipated his  soul>  his  doctor's  oath  gave  him 
that  baptism  of  fire  by  which  he  became  a 
reformer  of  the  Church. 

His  ideas  were  soon  directed  in  a  general 
manner  towards  the  Reformation.  In  an 
address  that  he  had  written,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  be  delivered  by  the  provost  of  Lietz- 
kau  at  the  Lateran  council,  he  declared  that 
the  corruption  of  the  world  originated  in  the 
priests'  teaching  so  many  fables  and  tradi- 
tions, instead  of  preaching  the  pure  Word  of 
God.  The  Word  of  Life,  in  his  view,  alone 
had  the  power  of  effecting  the  spiritual  rege- 
neration of  man.  Thus  then  already  he  made 
the  salvation  of  the  world  depend  upon  the 
re-establishment  of  sound  doctrine,  and  not 
upon  a  mere  reformation  of  manners.  Yet 
Luther  was  not  entirely  consistent  with  him- 
self; he  still  entertained  contradictory  opi- 
nions: but  a  spirit  of  power  beamed  from  all 
his  writings ;  he  courageously  broke  the 
bonds  with  which  the  systems  of  the  schools 
had  fettered  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  he  every 
where  passed  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
previous  ages  had  so  closely  confined  him, 
and  opened  up  new  paths.  "  God  was  with 
him. 

The  first  adversaries  that  he  attacked  were 
those  famous  schoolmen,  whom  he  had  him- 
self so  much  studied,  and  who  then  reigned 
supreme  in  all  the  academies.  He  accused 
them  of  Pelagianism,  and  forcibly  inveighing 
against  Aristotle,  the  father  of  the  schools, 
and  against  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  undertook 
to  hurl  them  both  from  the  throne  whence 
they  governed,  the  one  philosophy,  and  the 
other  theology.* 

_"  Aristotle,"  Porphyry,  the  sententiary  di- 
vines (the  schoolmen),"  he  wrote  to  Lange, 


'  L.Opp.<W.)nL2061. 

11    A"s.t<!t*1em   in    philosophicis.   Sanctum    Thomam    in 
theolosicis,  evertendos  suceperat.    Pallavicinl,  i.  16. 
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"are  useless  studies  in  our  dajs.  I  desire 
nothing  more  earnestly  tlnn  to  unveil  t<i  tli 
world  that  comedian  who  has  deceived  the 
Church  by  assuming  a  Greek  mask,  and  to 
show  his  deformity  to  all."  l  In  every  public 
discussion  he  was  heard  repeating:  "The 
writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  are 
surer  and  more  sublime  than  all  the  sophism  . 
and  all  the  divinity  of  the  schools."  Such 
language  was  new,  but  men  gradually  be- 
came used  to  it.  About  a  year  after  he  was 
able  to  write  with  exultation:  -Cod  is  a: 
work.  Our  theology  and  St.  Augustiiv:  ad- 
vance admirably  and  prevail  in  our  univer- 
sity. Aristotle  is  declining:  he  is  toll* 
towards  his  eternal  ruin  that  is  near  at !:• 
The  lectures  on  the  Sentences  produce  no- 
thing but  weariness.  No  one  can  hope  for 
hearers,  unless  he  professes  the  Biblical 
theology. "2  Happy  the  university  of  which 
such  testimony  can  be  given  ! 

At  the  same  time  that  Luther  was  attach- 
ing Aristotle,  he  took  the  side  of  Erasmus 
and  Keuchlin  against  their  enemies.  lie 
entered  into  communication  with  these  great 
men  and  with  other  scholars,  such  as  Pirck- 
heimer,  Mutiamis,  and  Hiitten,  whp  belonged 
more  or  less  to  the  same  party.  He  also. 
about  this  period,  formed  another  friendship 
that  was  of  great  importance  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  life. 

There  was  at  that  time  at  the  elector's 
court  a  person  remarkable  for  his  wisdom 
and  his  candour :  this  was  George  Spalatin. 
He  was  bom  at  Spalatus  or  Spalt  in  the 
bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  and  had  been  originally 
curate  of  the  village  of  Hohcnkirch,  near  tl.'e 
Thuringian  forests.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  by  Frederick  the  Wise  to  be  his 
secretary,  chaplain,  and  tutor  to  his  nephew, 
John  Frederick,  who  was  one  day  to  \i 
the  electoral  crown.  Spalatin  was  a  simple- 
hearted  man  in  the  midst  of  the  court :  In: 
appeared  timid  in  the  presence  of  great 
events;  circumspect  and  prudent,  like  liis 
master,3  before  the  ardent  Luther,  with  whom 
he  corresponded  daily.  Like  Staupii/.,  he. 
was  better  suited  for  peaceful  times.  Suei; 
men  are  necessary:  they  are  like  those  deli- 
cate substances  in  which  jewels  and  crystal 
are  wrapped  to  secure  them  from  the  injuries 
of  transport.  The}'  seem  useless ;  and  yet 
without  them  all  these  precious  objects  would 
be  broken  and  lost.  Spalatin  was  not  a  man 
to  effect  great  undertakings ;  but  he  faith- 
fully and  noiselessly  performed  the  task 
imposed  upon  him.*  He  was  at  first  one  of 
the  principal  aids  of  his  master  in  collecting 
those  relics  of  saints,  of  which  Frederick  v 
so  long  a  great  admirer.  But  he,  as  ivoll  as 
the  prince,  turned  by  degrees  towards  the 
truth.  The  faith,  which  then  reappeared  in 


1  Perdita  studla  nostrl  seecull.    Epp.  i.  15.  (8th  February 
1516) 

t  Kf.  I.  57.  (18th  May  1517.) 

3  Secundum  gcnium  herisul.    Weismann,  Hist.  Eccles.  L 
1434. 

Fidcliteret  sine  strepltu  fungens.    Ibid. 
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the  Church,  did  nut  lay  such  violent  hold 
upon  him  as  upon  Luther :  it  guided  him  by 
Blower  methods,  lie  became  Luther's  friend 
at  court ;  the  minister  through  whom  passed 
all  matters  between  the  reformer  and  the 
princes ;  the  mediator  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  The  elector  honoured  Spalatin 
with  great  intimacy  :  they  always  travelled 
together  in  the  same  carriage. '  Nevertheless 
the  atmosphere  of  the  court  oppressed  the 
good  chaplain:  he  was  affected  by  profound 
melancholy;  he  could  have  desired  to  quit 
all.  these  honours,  and  become!  once  more  a 
simple  pastor  in  the  forests  of  Thuringia. 
15ut  Luther  condoled  him,  and  exhorted  him 
to  remain  firm  at  his  post.  .Spalatift  acquired 
general  esteem :  princes  and  learned  men 
!-in>\ved  him  the  most  sincere  regard.  Eras- 
mus used  to  say,  "  I  inscribe  Spalatin's  name 
not  only  among  those  of  my  principal  friends, 
but  still  further  among  those  of  my  most 
honoured  protoctors;  and  that,  not  upon 
paper,  but  on  my  heart."2 

Reuchlin's  quarrel  with  the  monks  was 
then  making  a  givit  noise  in  Germany.  The 
most  pious  men  were  often  undecided  what 
part  they  should  take;  for  the  monks  were 
eager  to  destroy  the  Hchrew  books  in  which 
blasphemies  against  Christ  were  to  be  found. 
The  elector  commissioned  his  chaplain  to 
consult  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg  on  this 
matter,  as  his  reputation  was  already  great. 
Here  is  Luther's  answer:  it  is  the  first  letter 
he  addressed  to  the-  court-preacher: — 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?  These  monks  pretend 
to  cast  out  IVel/ebub,  but  it  is  not  by  the 
finger  of  God.  I  cease  not  from  groaning 
an  I  lamenting  over  it.  We  Christians  are 
beginning  to  be  wise  outwardly,  and  mad 
inwardly. :;  There  are  in  every  part  of  our 
.Jerusalem  blasphemies  a  hundred  times  worse 
than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  all  there  arc 
iilled  with  spiritual  idols.  It  is  our  duty 
with  holy  zeal  to  cany  out  and  destroy  these 
internal  enemies.  But  we  neglect  that  which 
is  most  urgent ;  and  the  devil  himself  per- 
suades us  to  abandon  what  belongs  to  us,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  prevents  us  from  cor- 
recting what  belongs  to  others." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Faith—  Popular   Declamations  — Academic   Teaching— Lu- 
ther's Purity  of  Lite — Oerman  Tneologv  or  Mvatkivn 
The  Monk  Spenlein— Justification  by  Faith— Luther  on 
Krastnus  — Faith    and  Works  —  Erasmus  —  Necessity  of 
Works— Luther's  t'harit)'. 

LUTHER  did  not  lose  himself  in  this  quarrel. 
A  living  faith  in  Christ  filled  his  heart  and 

1  Qui  cum  princlpc  in  rheda  slve  lectico  solltus  eat  ferrl. 
Corpus  Uoformatornm,  I.  '63. 

2  Mclch.  Ad.  Vita  Spalat.  p.  100. 

3  Forfs  sapere,  ct  dumi  desipere.    L.  Epp.  1.  8. 
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his  life.  "  Within  my  heart,"  said  he, 
"  reigns  alone  (and  it  ought  thus  to  reign 
alone)  faith  in  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  al^  the 
thoughts  that  occupy  my  mind  by  day  and 
night."1 

All  his  hearers  listened  with  admiration 
as  he  spoke,  whether  from  the  professors 
chair  or  from  the  pulpit,  of  that  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  His  teaching  diffused  i 
light.  Men  were  astonished  that  they  had 
n<>;  earlier  acknowledged  truths  that  ap- 
peared so  evident  in  his  mouth.  "  The 
desire  of  self-justification,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  distresses  of  the  heart.  But 
he  who  receives  Jesus  Christ  as  a  fcfaviour, 
enjoys  peace  ;  and  not  only  peace,  hut  purity 
of  heart.  All  sanctiiieatkm  of  the  heart  is 
a  fruit  of  faith.  For  faith  is  a  divine  work 
in  us,  which  change. s  us  and  gives  us  a 
new  birth,  emanating  from  Hod  himself.  It 
kills  the  old  Adam  in  us  ;  and,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  communicated  to  us,  it  gives 
us  a  new  heart  and  makes  us  new  men. 
It  is  not  by  empty  speculations,"  he  agiin 
exclaimed,  "  but  by  this  practical  method 
that  we  can  obtain  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ. "- 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Luther  preached 
those  discourses  on  the  Ten  Commandments 
that  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  title 
of  Popular  Declamations.  They  contain  errors 
no  doubt ;  Luther  became  enlightened  only 
by  degrees.  "  The  path  of  the.  just  is  as  the 
shining  /iyht,  that  xliincth  ii/ore  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  duy."z  But  what  truth,  simplicity, 
and  eloquence  are  found  in  these  discourses! 
llo\v  well  can  we  understand  the  effect  that 
the  new  preacher  must  have  produced  upon 
his  audience  and  upon  his  age  !  We  will 
quote  but  one  passage  taken  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Luther  ascends  the  pulpit  of  Wittemberg, 
and  reads  these  words :  "  Thou  shah  have  no 
other  gods  before  me"  (Exod.  xx.  3).  Then 
turning  to  the  people  who  crowded  the  sanc- 
tuary, he  says,  "  All  the  sons  of  Adam  are 
idolaters,  and  have  sinned  against  this  first 
commandment."4 

Doubtless  this  strange  assertion  startled, 
his  hearers.  He  proceeds  to  justify  it,  and 
the  speaker  continues :  "  There  are  two 
kinds  of  idolatry — one  external,  the  other 
internal. 

"  The  external,  in  which  man  bows  down 
to  wood  and  stone,  to  beasts  and  to  the  hea- 
venly host. 

"  The  internal,  in  which  man,  fearful  of 
punishment,  or  seeking  his  own  pleasure, 
does  not  worship  the  creature,  but  loves  him 
in  his  heart,  and  trusts  in  him 


'  Pricf.  ad  Gaiat. 

-  Non  per  spcculationem,  sed  per  hanc  Tiam  practlcam. 

3  Prov.  IT.  1«. 

4  Omnes  filii  Adrc  sunt  idololatne.    Pecem  Pnccepta  Wit- 
temuergcn-o  jiopulo  prwdlcata  per  K.  P.  I).  Dtartinum  LIN 
therum,  AMR.  anno  1516.    These  discourses  were  preached 
In  German  ,  the  quotations  arc  from  the  Latin  edition,  1. 1. 
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"  What  kind  of  religion  is  this?  You  do 
not  bend  the  knee  before  riches  and  honours, 
but  you  offer  them  your  he.-irt,  the  noblest 
portion  of  yourselves Alas  !  you  wor- 
ship God  in  body,  but  the  creature  in  spirit. 

"  This  idolatry  prevails  in  every  man 
until  he  is  healed  by  the  free  gift  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  And  how  shall  this  cure  be  accom- 
plished ? 

"  Listen.  Faith  in  Christ  takes  away 
from  you  all  trust  in  your  own  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  strength  ;  it  teaches  you 
that  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  you,  and  had 
not  thus  save  I  you,  neither  you  nor  any 
other  creature  would  have  been  able  to  do  it.1 
Then  you  learn  to  despise  all  those  things 
that  are  unavailing  to  you. 

"  Nothing  now  remains  to  you  but  Jesus 
Christ — Christ  alone, — Christ  all-sufficient 
for  your  soul.  Hoping  for  nothing  from  any 
creature,  you  have  only  Christ,  from  whom 
you  hope  for  every  thing,  .and  whom  you 
love  above  every  thing. 

;-  Now  Christ  is  the  one,  sole,  and  true 
God.  When  you  have  him  for  your  God, 
you  have  no  other  gods.''a 

It  is  in  this  manner  Luther  shows  how  the 
soul  is  brought  back  to  God,  his  sovereign 
good,  by  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christ :  /  tun  the  way  ;  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  hi/  me.  The  man  who 
speaks  thus  to  his  age  aims  at  something 
more  than  the  correction  of  a  few  abuses  ;  he 
is  earnest  above  all  things  to  establish  true 
religion.  His  work  is  not  merely  negative; 
it  is  primarily  positive. 

Luther  afterwards  turns  his  discourse 
against  the  superstitions  which  then  filled 
Christendom  ; — the  signs  and  mysterious 
characters,  the  observance  of  certain  days 
and  months,  familiar  spirits,  phantoms,  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  witchcraft,  metamor- 
phoses, incubi  and  succubi,  the  patronage  of 
saints,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  one  after  another  he 
attacks  these  idols,  and  with  vigorous  arm 
overthrows  all  these  false  gods. 

But  it  was  particularly  in  his  lecture-room, 
before  an  enlightened  aniyouthful  audience, 
hungering  for  the  truth,  that  he  displayed 
all  the  treasures  of  God's  Word.  "  He  ex- 
plained Scripture  in  such  a  manner,"  says 
his  illustrious  friend  Melancthon,  "  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  pious  and  well-informed 
men,  it  was  as  if  a  new  morn  had  risen  upon 
the  doctrine  after  a  long  night  of  darkness. 
He  showed  the  difference  that  existed  be- 
tween the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  Ho  refuted 
the  then  prevalent  error  of  the  churches  and 
of  the  schools,  that  men  by  their  works  merit 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  become  righteous 
before  God  by  an  outward  discipline.  He 
thus  led  men's  hearts  back  to  the  Son  of 

1  Nisi  ipse  pro  te  mortmis  esset.  teque  servaret,  nee  tu, 
nee  omnis  creatura  tibi  posset  prodesse.     Dccem    Fnec. 

2  At  Jesus  est  verus,  unus.  solus  Deus,  quern  cum  babes, 
non  habes  alicnum  deum.    Ibid. 
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Like  John  the  Baptist,  he  pointed  to 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  has  taken  away  the 
sins  of  the  world;  he  explained  how  sin  is 
freely  pardoned  on  account  of  the  Son  nf  (_!od, 
and  that  man  receives  this  blessing  through 
faith.  He  made  nochange  in  the  rpivmo'.iirs. 
On  the  contrary,  the  established  discipline 
had  not  in  his  order  a  mo1*;  iVitlifn!  observer 
and  defender.  But  he  endeavoured  m.nv.  :\n.\ 
more  to  make  all  understand  these  grand  and 
essential  doctrines  of  conversion,  of  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  of  faith,  and  of  the  true  consola- 
tion that  is  to  be  found  in  the  cross.  1 ' 
minds  were  struck  and  penetrated  by  the 
sweetness  of  this  doctrine ;  the  le-irnod  re- 
ceived it  with  joy.2  One  might  huvr  said 
that  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  the  pn'pli.Ss, 
were  now  issuing  from  the  obscurity  of  some 
impure  dungeon.''3 

The  firmness  with  which  Luther  relied  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures  imparted  great  authority 
to  his  teaching.  But  other  circumstances 
added  still  more  to  his  strength.  In  him 
every  action  of  his  life  corresponded  with  his 
words.  It  was  known  tint  these  discourses 
did  not  proceed  merely  from  his  lips:4  they 
had  their  source  in  his  heart,  and  were  prac- 
tised in  all  his  works.  And  when,  somewhat 
later,  the  Reformation  burst  forth,  many  in- 
fluential men,  who  saw  with  regret  these  di- 
visions in  the  Church,  won  over  beforehand 
by  the  holiness  of  the  reformer's  life  and  by 
the  beauty  of  his  genius,  not  only  did  not 
oppose  him,  but,  further  still,  embraced  that 
doctrine  to  which  he  gave  testimony  by  his 
works.*  The  more  men  loved  Christian  vir- 
tues, the  more  they  inclined  to  the  reform. T. 
All  honest  divines  were  in  his  favour.6  This 
is  what  was  said  by  those  who  knew  him, 
and  particularly  by  the  wisest  man  of  his 
age,  Melancthon,  and  l>y  Erasmus,  the  illus- 
trious opponent  of  Luther.  Envy  and  pre- 
judice have  dared  to  speak  of  his  disorderly 
life.  Witte'mberg  was  changed  by  this 
preaching  of  faith,  and  that  city  became  the 
focus  of  a  light  that  was  soon  to  illumine  all 
Germany,  and  to  shine  on  all  the  Church. 

It  was  in  1516  that  Luther  published  the 
work  of  an  anonymous  mystic  theologian 
(probably  Ebland,  priest  at  Frankfort),  enti- 
tled German  Theology,  in  which  the  author 
shows  how  man  m  iv  attain  perfection  by 
the  three  methods  of  purification,  illumina- 
tion, and  communion.  Luther  never  gave 
himself  up  to  the  mystic  theology,  but  he 
received  from  it  a  salutary  impression.  It 
confirmed  him  in  his  disgust  for  the  dry 
teaching  of  the  schoolmen,  in  his  contempt 
for  the  works  and  observances  so  mm-h 


1  Revooftvit  i'itur  Lutherus  hominum  mcntes  ad  Filium 
Dei.  Mclum-tli.  \'it:i  l.utli. 

"  Hiijnt  doi'triiiiv  rtiilccdino  |>ii  omnes  valde  capiebantur, 
ct  eruditis  erratum  erat.  Uelancth.  Vita  Lnth. 

3  Quasi  ex  tenebrls,  cnrcere,  squalore,  cduci  Christuoi! 
propTietas,  apostolos.  Jbid. 

i  On'  in  lion  in  lubris  nascl,  sed  in  pectore.    Ibid. 

5  Kinue  propter  auctoritatem,  qnam  sanctitato  morum 
anti-n  K'pcri'rat,  adsenseniiit  Ihid. 

<j  Futo  et  liodie  tlicologos  omnus  probos  favere  Luthero, 
Erasm.  Epp.  1.  652. 
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trumpeted  by  the  Church,  and  in  the  convie-     docs  it  not  confide  in  the  righteousness  of 


tion  that  he  felt  of  man's  spiritual  helpless- 
ness and  of  the  necessity  of  grace,  and  in  his 
hment  to  the  Bible.  u  I  prefer,"  wrote 
lie  to  Staupit/c,  "the  mystics  and  the  Bible 
(o  all  the  schoolmen;"1  thus  placing  the 
former  teachers  in  the  next  rank  to  thr  sacred 
writers.  Perhaps,  also,  the  (it-riiiini  Tl««ltiiii/ 
aided  him  in  forming  a  sounder  idea  on  the 
sacraments,  and  above  all  on  the  mass;  for 
the  author  maintains  that  the  eucharist  gives 
Christ  to  man.  and  does  not  ofier  up  Christ 
to  God.  Luther  accompanied  this  publica- 
tion  bv  a  preface*  in  which  he  declared  that, 
!o  the  I'.ibleand  St.  Augustine,  he  had 
n.-ver  met  wirh  a  K'.ok  in  which  he  had 
'  'rut  more  of  God,  Christ,  man,  and  oi'  all 
things.  Already  many  doctors  began  to 
k  ill  «!'  tli'-  Wittemberg  proi'.-ssors,  and 
~i'd  them  of  innovation.  ''One  would 
F  iy,"  continues  Luther,  '•  that  there  had 
.  \  er  lived  men  before  us  who  taught  as  we 
teach.  Yes,  in  truth,  there  have  been  many. 
Hut  the  anger  of  God,  which  our  sins  have 
-\ •(.•:!,  has  prevented  us  from  seeing  and 
•'ng  them.  For  a  long  time  the  univer- 
sities  have  banished  the  Word  of  God  into  a 
corner.  Let  them  read  this  book,  and  then 
1  •:  them  say  whether  our  theology  is  new, 
for  this  is  not  a  new  book."2 

Hut,  if  Luther  derived  from  the  mystic 
divinity  whatever  good  it  contained,  he  did 
not  take  the  bad  also.  The  great  error  of 
mysticism  is  to  overlook  the  free  gift  of  sal- 
vation. We  are  about  to  notice  a  remarkable 
::>[>le  of  the  purity  of  his  faith. 

i.uther  had  an  affectionate  and  tender 
i.  and  desired  to  sec  those  whom  he  loved 
in  po-M-s-ion  of  that  light  which  had  guided 
him  into  (he  paths  of  peace,  lie  took  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  that  occurred,  as 
ssor,  preacher,  or  monk,  as  well  as  of 
his  extensive  correspondence,  to  communi- 
cate his  treasure  to  others.  One  of  his  former 
brethren  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth,  the  monk 
George  Spenlein,  was  then  residing  in  the 
convent  of  Mcmmingen,  perhaps  after  having 
spent  a  short  time  at  Wittemberg.  Spcnlem 
had  commissioned  the  doctor  to  sell  various 
articles  that  he  had  left  with  him— a  tunic  of 
Brussels  cloth,  a  work  by  an  Eisenach  doc- 
tor, and  a  hood.  Luther  carefully  discharged 
this  commission.  He  received,  says  he  in  a 
letter  to  Spmlein,  dated  the  7th  April  1516, 
one  florin  for  the  tunic,  half  a  florin  for  the 
book,  and  a  florin  for  the  hood,  and  had  re- 
mitted the  amount  to  the  father-vicar,  to 
whom  Spenlein  owed  three  florins.  Hut  Lu- 
ther quickly  passes  from  this  account  of  a 
monk's  wardrobe  to  a  more  important  sub- 
ject. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know,''  wrote 
he  to  friar  George,  "  what  is  the  state  of 
your  soul.  Is  it  not  tired  of  its  own  righteous- 
ness ?  docs  it  not  breathe  freely  at  last,  and 


1  IIUs  prefero  mysticos  et  liiblia.    I,.  Epp.  1. 107. 
•  Die  Deutsche  Theologie.    Strasburg,  1519.    Preface. 


Christ?  In  our  days,  pride,  seduces  many, 
and  especially  those  who  labour  with  all 
their  might  to  become  righteous.  Not  under- 
standing the  righteousness  of  God  that  is 
given  to  us  freely  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  wish 
to  stand  before  Him  on  their  own  merits. 
Hut  that  cannot  be.  When  you  were  living 
with  me,  you  were  in  that  error,  and  so  was 
I.  I  am  yet  struggling  unceasingly  against 
it,  and  I  have  not  yet  entirely  triumphed 
over  it. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  leavn  to  know 
Christ,  and  him  crucified.  Learn  to  sing 
unto  him  a  new  song,  to  despair  of  yourself, 
and  to  say  to  him  :  Thou,  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
art  my  righteousness,  and  1  am  thy  sin. 
Thou  hast  taken  what  was  mine,  and  hast 
given  me  what  was  thine.1  What  thou  wast, 
not,  thou  didst  become,  in  order  that  1  might 
become  what  1  was  nut! — I'eware,  my  dear 
George,  of  pretending  to  such  purity  as  no 
longer  to  confess  yourself  a  sinner:  fur  ( 'hrist 
dwells  only  with  sinners,  lie  came  down 
from  heaven,  where  he  was  living  among  the 
righteous,  in  order  to  live  also  among  sin- 
ners. Meditate. carefully  upon  this  love  of 
.  lii-is!.  and  you  will  taste  all  its  unspeakable 
consolation.  If  our  labours  and  at!!;c! 
.•  ,-uld  give  peace  to  the  conscience,  why 
'  !  Christ  have  died?  You  will  not  iind 
peace,  save  in  him,  by  despairing  of  yourself 
and  of  your  works,  and  in  learning  with  what 
love  he  opens  his  arms  to  yon,  taking  all 
your  sins  upon  himself,  and  giving  thec  all 
his  righteousness." 

Thus  the  powerful  doctrine  that  had  al- 
ready saved  the  world  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  which  was  destined  to  save  it  a  second 
time  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  was 
clearly  and  forcibly  explained  by  Luther. 
Passing  over  the  many  ages  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  that  had  intervened,  in  this 
he  gave  his  hand  to  Saint  1'aul. 

Spenlein  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he 
sought  to  instruct  in  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine. The  li;tle  truth  that  he  found  in  this 
reMicet  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  made 
him  uneasy.  Jt  was  of  great  importance  to 
enlighten  a  man  whose  authoriu  was  so 
great,  and  whose  genius  was  so  admirable. 
I'm  how  was  he  to  do  it?  His  corrt-l'riend, 
the  Elector's  chaplain,  was  nr.ich  respected 
by  i'.nsinus  :  it  is  to  him  that  Luther  applies 
"  What  displeases  me  in  Erasmus,  who  is  a 
man  of  such  extensive  learning,  is,  my  d 
Spa  latin,''  wrote  Luther,  "  that  by  the 
righteousness  of  works  and  of  the  law,  ol' 
which  the  apostle  speaks,  he  understands 
the  fulfilling  of  the  ceremonial  law.  The 
righteousness  of  the  law  consists  not  only  in 
ceremonies,  but  in  all  the  works  of  the  1  >e- 
calogae.  Even  if  these  works  should  be 
accomplished  without  faith  in  Christ,  they 
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may,  it  is  true,  produce  a.  Fabricitw,  a  Kegu- 
lus,  and  other  men  perfectly  upright  in  tlie 
eyes  of  the  world  ;  but  they  then  deserve  as 
little  to  be  styled  righteousnt  .-v,  as  the  fruit  of 
the  medlar  to  be  called  a  fig1.  For  we  do  not 
become  righteous,  as  Aristotle  maintains,  by 
performing  righteous  works  :  but  when  we 
are  become  righteous,  then  we  perform  such 
works. l  The  man  must  first  be  changed, 
and  afterwards  the  works.  Abel  was  first 
accepted  by  God,  and  then  his  saerii'.i  -." 
Luther  continues  :  "  Fulfil,  1  beseech  you, 
the  duty  of  a  friend  and  of  a  Christian  by 
communicating  these  matters  to  Erasmus." 
This  letter  is  thus  dated :  u  In  haste,  from 
the  corner  of  our  convent,  19th  October 
1516."  It  places  in  its  true  light  the  relation 
between  Luther  and  Erasmus.  It  shows  the 
sincere  interest  he  felt  in  what  he  thought 
would  be  really  beneficial  to  this  illustrious 
writer.  Undoubtedly,  the  opposition  shown 
by  Erasmus  to  the  truth  compelled  Luther 
somewhat  later  to  combat  him  openly ;  but 
he  did  not  do  so  imtil  he  had  sought  to  en- 
lighten his  antagonist. 

At  last  then  were  heard  explained  ideas  at 
once  clear  and  deep  on  the  nature  of  good- 
ness. Then  was  declared  the  principle,  that 
what  constitutes  the  real  goodness  of  an 
action  is  not  its  outward  appearance,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  performed.  This  was 
aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  all  those  super- 
stitious observances  which  for  ages  had 
oppressed  the  Church,  and  prevented  Chris- 
tian virtues  from  growing  up  and  flourishing 
within  it. 

"  I  am  reading  Erasmus,"  says  Luther  on 
another  occasion,  "  but  he  daily  loses  his 
credit  with  me.  I  like  to  see  him  rebuke 
with  so  much  firmness  and  learning  the 
grovelling  ignorance  of  the  priests  and  monks ; 
but  I  fear  that  he  does  not  render  great  ser- 
vice to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  What 
is  of  man  is  dearer  to  him  than  what  is  of 
God.*  We  are  living  in  dangerous  times. 
A  man  is  not  a  good  and  judicious  Christian 
because  he  understands  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Jerome  who  knew  five  languages,  is  inferior 
to  Augustine  who  understood  but  one ;  al- 
though Erasmus  thinks  the  contrary.  I  very 
carefully  conceal  my  opinions  concerning 
Erasmus,  through  fear  of  giving  advantage 
to  his  adversaries.  Perhaps  the  Lord  will 
give  him  understanding  in  His  time."3 

The  helplessness  of  man— the  omnipotence 
of  God,  were  the  two  truths  that  Luther 
desired  to  re-establish.  That  is  but  a  sad 
religion  and  a  wretched  philosophy  by  which 
man  is  directed  to  his  own  natural  strength. 
Ages  have  tried  in  vain  this  so  much  boasted 
strength  ;  and  while  man  has,  by  his  own 
natural  powers,  arrived  at  great  excellence 
in  all  that  concerns  his  earthly  existence,  he 


lias  never  been  able  to  scatter  the  darkness 
that  cone-mis  from  his  soul  the  knowledge  <•.{' 
the  true  God,  or  to  change  a  single  inclina- 
tion  of  his   heart.      The    highest  degree   of  • 
wisdom  attained  by  ambitious  minds,  or  by 
souls  thirsting  with  the  desire  of  p'_T''"<:ti»ij, 
has  been   to   despair  of  themselves.1     It  i* 
then '.fore   a    generous,    ;i    comforting, 
supremely  true   doctrine  which   unveils  our 
own  impotency  in  order  to  proclaim  a  power 
from  God  by  which   we  can  do  rill  t!:i> 
Th:it  truly  is  a  great  reformation  which  vin- 
dicates on  earth  the  glory  of  he'ivin.   ai:,i 
which   pleads  before   man  the  rights  of  the 
Almighty  God. 

No  one  knew, better  than  Luther  the  iii^i- 
ina.te  and  indissoluble  bond  that  unites  the 
gratuitous  salvation  of  God  with  the  free 
works  of  man.  No  one  showed  more  plainly 
than  he,  that  it  is  only  by  receiving  all  from 
Christ,  that  man  can  impart  much  to  his 
brethren.  lie  always  represented  these  two 
actions — that  of  God  and  that  of  man — in 
the  same  picture.  And  thus  it  is,  that  after 
explaining  to  the  friar  .'--penlein  what  is 
meant  by  saving  righteousness,  he  adds,  ••  jf 
thou  firmly  believes!  those  things,  as  is  thy 
duty  (for  cursed  is  he  who  does  not  believe 
them),  receive  thy  brethren  who  are  st>i! 
ignorant  'and  in  error,  as  Jesus  Christ  lu.s, 
received  thec.  Fear  with  them  patiently. 
Make  their  sins  thine  own;  and  if  thou  has; 
any  good  thing,  impart  it  to  them.  '  Receive 
ye  one  another,'  says  the  apostle,  'as  Christ 
also  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God.'  (R"m. 
xv.  7.)  It  is  a  deplorable  righteousness  that 
cannot  bear  with  others  because  it  finds  tliei 
wicked,  and  which  thinks  only  of  seeking 
the  solitude  of  the,  desert,  instead  of  doing 
them  good  by  long-suffering,  prayer,  and 
example.  If  thou  art  the  lily  and  the  rose 
of  Christ,  know  that  thy  dwelling-place  is 
among  thorns.  Only  take  care  lest  by  thy 
impatience,  by  thy  rash  judgments,  and  thy 
secret  pride,  thou  dost  not  thyself  become  a 
thorn.  Christ  reigns  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies.  If  he  had  desired  to  live  only 
among  the  good,  and  to  die  for  those  only 
who  loved  him,  for  whom,  I  pray,  would  he 
have  died,  aud  among  whom  would  he  have 
lived?" 

It  is  affecting  to  see  how  Luther  practised 
these  charitable  precepts.  An  Augustine 
monk  of  Erfurth,  George  LcifFer,  was  exposed 
to  many  trials.  Luther  became  informed  oi 
this,  and  within  a  week  after  writing  tlu 
preceding  letter  to  Spenlein,  he  came  to  him 
with  words  of  comfort.  "  I  learn  that  you 
arc  agitated,  by  many  tempests,  and  that 
your  soul  is  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  waves. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  divided  among  all 

the  world,  and  each  man  has  his  share.     Yon 
should  not,  therefore,  reject  that  which  has 


1  Nonenlmjustaagendo  justi  efficimur;  sed  justl  fiendo  |        1   TJ     out  ; 
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'  "•>  be  without  sin"  n^Vcd  E " 

'.    Impossible  !  replied  he. 
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fallen  to  you.  llcceive  it  rather  ;;s  ;>  lm!y 
rc'lic,  not  in  a  vessel  of  silver  or  of  gold,  but 
iu  what  is  far  better— in  a  heart  of  gold,— in 
.1  heart  full  of  meekness.  If  the  wood  of  the 
cross  lias  been  so  sane;  iilcd  liy  the  lio.lv  and 

Moot  of  (  hrist,  thai  we  consider  it  as  the 

most  venerable  relic.  l:o\v  nineh  more  should 
the  wrongs,  persecutions,  sufferings,  and 
hatred  of  men,  be  holy  relics  unto  us,  since 
they  have  not  only  1  it-en  touched  by  Christ's 
t!  -sh,  but'  have  been  embraced,  kissed,  and 
blessed  by  his  infinite  charity."1 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Luther's  first  Theses—  The  Old  Ad.im  and  Ornce—  Visitation 
of  the  Convents—  Luther  »t  Dresden  and  Kri'urth—  Torna- 
tor—  I'eacc  and  the  Cross—  Results  of  Luther's  Journey— 
His  Labours—  The  Plague. 


teaching  produced  its  natural  fruits. 
it!  any  of  his  disciples  already  felt  themselves 
impelled  to  profess  publicly  the  truths  which 
their  master's  lessons  had  revealed  to  them. 
Among  his  hearers  was  a  young  scholar, 
Bernard  of  Feldkirchen,  professor  of  Aris- 
totle's physics  in  the  university,  and  who 
five  yea'rs  later  was  the  first  of  the  cvangeli- 
cil  ecclesiastics  who  entered  into  the  bonds 
of  matrimony. 

It  was  Luther's  wish  that  Feldkirchen 
should  maintain,  under  his  presidence,  certain 
theses  or  propositions  in  which  his  principles 
were  laid  down.  The  doctrines  professed 
by  Luther  thus  gained  additional  publicity. 
The  disputation  took  place  in  1516. 

This  was  Luther's  first  attack  upon  the 
dominion  of  the  sophists  and  upon  the  papacy, 
as  he  himself  characterizes  it.  Weak  as  it 
was,  it  caused  him  some  uneasiness.  "  1  allow 
these  propositions  to  be  printed,"  said  he 
in:':iv  years  after,  when  publishing  them  in 
his  works,  u  principally  that  the  greatness  of 
my  cause,  and  the  success  with  which  God 
has  crowned  it,  may  not  make  me  vain.  For 
they  fully  manifest  my  humiliation,  thnt  is 
tn  say,  the  infirmity  and  ignorance,  the  fear 
and  trembling  with  which  I  began  this  con- 
flict. I  was  alone:  I  had  thrown  myself  im- 
prudently into  this  business.  Unable  to  re- 
tract, I  conceded  many  important  points  to 
the  pope,  and  I  even  adored  him."2 

Some  of  the  propositions  were  as  follows  :  :l 

"  The  old  Adam  is  the  vanity  of  vanities  ; 
he  is  the  universal  vanity;  and  he  renders 
all  other  creatures  vain,  however  good  they 
may  be. 

"  The  old  Adam  is  called  thejlcsh,  not  only 
because  he  is  led  by  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 


>  Sanctlsslmie  reliquiae deinceo  voluntatis  BUS  cliari- 

tate  amplox.T  OBCUlatte.    L.  Epp.  I.  is. 

*  Scd  etlnrn  ultro  adorabam.    L.  Opp.  Lat.  I.  60. 

*  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  112,  and  In  the  Latin  edition,  vol.  1.  51. 


but  further,  because,  should  he  be  chaste 
prudent,  and  righteous,  he  is  not  born  a;:'  'in 
of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'•  A  man  who  has  no  part  in  the  grace  of 
God,  cannot  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
or  prepare  himself,  cither  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  receive  grace,  but  he  rests  of  necessity 
under  the  power  of  sin. 

"  The  will  of  man  without  grace  is  not 
free,  but  is  enslaved,  and  that  too  with  its 
own  consent. 

"  Jesus  Christ,  our  strength  and  our  right- 
eousness, he  who  trieth  the  heart  and  reins, 
is  the  only  discerncr  and  judge  of  our  merits. 

"Since  all  is  possible,  by  ('hrist,  to  the  be- 
liever, it  is  superstitious  to  seek  for  other 
help,  cither  in  man's  will  or  in  the  saints."1 

This  disputation  made  a  great  noise,  and  it 
has  been  considered  as  die  beginning  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  hour  drew  nigh  in  which  the  Kcforma- 
tion  was  to  hurst  forth.  God  hastened  to 
prepare  the  instrument  that  he  had  deteiv 
mined  to  employ.  The  elector,  having  built 
a  new  church  at  Wittemberg,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  All  Saints,  sent  Staupitz 
into  the  Low  Countries  to  collect  relics  for 
the  ornament  of  the  new  edifice.  The  vicar- 
general  commissioned  Luther  to  replace  him 
during  his  absence,  and  hi  particular  to  make 
a  visitation  of  the  forty  monasteries  of  Misnia 
and  Thuringia. 

Luther  repaired  first  to Grimma, and  thence 
to  Dresden.  Every  where  lie  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  truths  that  he  had  discovered, 
and  to  enlighten  the  members  of  his  order. 
— "Do  not  bind  yourselves  to  Aristotle,  or 
to  any  other  teacher  of  a  deceitful  philo- 
sophy," said  he  to  the  monks,  "but  read 
the  Word  of  God  with  diligence.  Do  not 
look  for  salvation  in  your  own  strength 
or  in  your  good  works,  but  in  the  merits  of 
(hrist  and  in  God's  grace."2 

An  Augustine  monk  of  Dresden  had  fled 
from  his  convent,  and  was  at  Mentz,  where 
the  prior  of  the  Augustines  had  received 
him.  Luther  wrote  to  the  latter, 3  bcsrging 
him  to  send  back  the  stray  sheep,  and  added 
these  words  so  full  of  charity  and  truth  :  "  1 
know  that  offences  must  needs  come.  It  is 
no  marvel  that  man  falls  ;  but  it  is  so  that 
he  rises  again  and  stands  upright.  Peter 
fell  that  he  might  know  he  was  but  a  man. 
Even  in  our  days  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are 
seen  to  fall.  The  very  angels — a  thing  that 
exceeds  all  imagination ! — have  fallen  in 
heaven,  and  Adam  in  paradise.  Why  then 
should  we  be  surprised  if  a  reed  is  shaken  by 
the  whirlwind,  or  if  a  smoking  taper  is  ex- 
tinguished?" 

From  Dresden  Luther  proceeded  to  Er- 
furth,  and  reappeared  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  vicar-general  in  that  very  convent 

'  Cum  credent!  omnia  sint,  auctore  Christo  possibilia, 
superstitoisum  cst,  humano  arbitrio,  aliis  sanctls,  alia  de- 
'tiutari  auxilia.  L.  Opp.  (L.)  vvii.  141. 

-  Hilscher's  Luther's  Anwescnhelt  in  Alt-Dresden,  1728. 

3  1'I'P.  I  20,  dated  May  1,  1516. 
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where,  eleven  years  before,  he  had  wound  up 
the  clock,  opened  the  gates,  and  swept  out 
the  church.  lie  nominated  to  the  priorship 
of  the  convent  his  friend  the  bachelor  John 
Lunge,  a  learned  and  pious  but  severe  man  : 
he  exhorted  him  t<>  affability  and  patience. 
"  Put  on,"  wrote  he  to  him  shortly  after, 
"  put  on  a  spirit  of  meekness  towards  the 
prior  of  Nuremberg :  this  is  but  proper,  see- 
ing that  he  has  assumed  a  spirit  of  bitterness 
and  harshness.  Bitterness  is  not  expelled 
bv  bitterness,  that  is  to  say,  the  devil  by  the 
devil ;  but  sweetness  dispels  bitterness,  that 
is'to  say,  the  finger  of  God  casts  out  the  evil 
qiirit."'1  We  must,  perhaps,  regret  that 
Luther  did  not  on  various  occasions  rememVr 
this  excellent  advice. 

At  Neustndt  on  the  Orla  there  was  nothing 
but  disunion.  Dissensions  and  quarrels 
reigned  in  the  convent,  and  all  the  monks 
were  at  war  with  their  prior.  They  assailed 
Luther  with  their  complaints.  The  prior 
Michael  Dressel,  or  Tomatov,  as  Luther  calls 
him,  translating  his  name  into  Latin,  on  his 
side  laid  all  his  troubles  before  the  doctor. 
'•iVace,  peace!"  said  he.  "You  seek  peace, l: 
replied  Luther  ;  "  but  it  is  the  peace  of  the 
w.irkl,  and  not  the  peace  of  Christ  that  you 
s>-ek.  Do  you  not  know  that  our  God  has 
his  peace  in  the  midst  of  war?  He 
whom  no  one  disturbs  has  not  peace.  But 
lie  who,  troubled  by  all  men  and  by  the 
tilings  of  this  life,  bears  all  with  tranquillity 
and  joy — he  possesses  the  true  peace.  You 
say  with  Israel :  Peace,  peace  !  and  there  is 
no  peace.  Say  rather  with  Christ :  The 
cross,  the  cross !  and  there  will  be  no  cross. 
For  the  cross  ceases  to  be  a  cross,  as  soon  as 
we  can  say  with  love  :  0  blessed  cross,  there 
is  no  wood  like  thine  ! ":  On  his  return  to 
V.'ittemberg,  Luther,  desiring  to  put  an  end 
to  those  dissensions,  permitted  the  monks  to 
elect  another  prior. 

Luther  returned  to  Wittemberg  after  an 
absence  of  six  weeks.  He  was  afflicted  at 
•  11  that  he  had  seen ;  but  the  journey  gave 
him  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  world,  increased  his  confidence  in  his 
intercourse  with  society,  and  afforded  him 
many  opportunities  of  founding  schools,  of 
pressing  this  fundamental  truth  that  "  Holy 
Scripture  alone  shows  us  the  way  to  heaven," 
and  of  exhorting  the  brethren  to  live  together 
in  holiness,  chastity,  and  peace.3  There  is 
no  doubt  that  much  good  seed  wa»  sown  in 
the  different  Augustine  convents  during  this 
journey  of  the  reformer.  The  monastic 
orders,  which  had  long  been  the  support  of 
Rome,  did  perhaps  more  for  the  Reformation 
than  against  it.  This  is  true  in  particular  of 
the  Augustines.  Almost  all  the  pious  men 


1  Non  enlra  asper  asperum,  id  est  non  diabolus  diabolum ; 
ted  suavis  asperura,  id  est  digitus  Dei  ejicit  diemonia.     L. 
Epp.  i.  36. 

2  Tarn  cito  enim  crux  cessat  esse  crux,  quam  cito  lactus 
dUeriSi  Crux  benedicts  I  inter  ligna  nullum  tale.    Epp.  L 
27. 

s  Heiliglich,  friedlich  und  ziichtig.    Math.  p.  10. 


of  liberal  and  elevated  mind,  who  were  living 
in  the  cloisters,  turned  towards  the  Gospel. 
A  new  and  generous  blood  erelong  circulated 
through  these  orders,  which  were,  M>  to 
speak,  the  arteries  of  the  German  Ci/urcii. 
As  yet  nothing  was  known  in  the  world  of 
the  new  ideas  of  the  Wittemberg  Augustine, 
while  they  were  already  tin;  chief  topic  •  f 
conversation  in  the  chapters  and  monasteries. 
Many  a  cloister  thus  became  a  nurserj  of 
reformers.  As  soon  as  the  great  sin- 
took  place,  pious  and  able  men  i-  -M,  •!  iVeiu 
their  obscurity,  and  abandoned  the  sei-lu^l;.:! 
of  a  monastic  life  for  the  active  career  «:' 
ministers  of  God's  Word.  At  the.  period  of 
this  inspection  of  1516  Luther  awakened 
many  drowsy  souls  by  his  words.  Hence 
this  year  has  been  named  "  the  morning  star 
of  the  gospel-day." 

Luther  resumed  his  usual  occupation.  He 
was  at  this  period  overwhelmed  with  labour: 
it  was  not  enough  that  he  was  professor, 
preacher,  and  confessor ;  he  was  burdened 
still  further  by  many  temporal  occupations 
having  reference  to  his  order  and  his  c«n  vt_nf. 
"  I  have  need  almost  continually,"  write;; 
he,  "  of  two  secretaries;  for  I  do  nothing  el-e 
all  the  day  long  but  write  letters.  1  am 
preacher  to  the  convent,  I  read  the  prayers 
at  table,  I  am  pastor  and  parish  minister, 
director  of  studies,  the  prior's  vicar  (that  is 
to  say,  prior  eleven  times  over  !)  inspector  of 
the  fish-ponds  at  Litzkau,  counsel  to  the  inns 
of  Hcrzbcrg  at  Torgau,  lecturer  on  Saint 

Paul,  and  commentator  on  the  Psalms 

I  have  rarely  time  to  repeat  the  daily  prayers 
and  to  sing  a  hymn  ;  without  speaking  of 
my  struggles  with  flesh  and  blood,  with  the 

devil  and  the  world Learn  from  this  what 

an  idle  man  I  am !  "* 

About  this  time  the  plague  broke  out  in 
Wittemberg.  A  great  n'  mber  of  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  quitted  the  city.  Luther 
remained.  "  I  am  not  certain,"  wrote  he  to 
his  friend  at  Erfurth,  "  if  the  plague  will  let 
me  finish  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Its 
attacks  are  sudden  and  violent :  it  is  making 
great  ravages  among  the  young  in  particular. 
You  advise  me  to  fly.  Whither  shall  1  fly? 
I  hope  that  the  world  will  not  come  to  an 
end,  if  brother  Martin  dies.2  If  the  pesti- 
lence spreads,  I  shall  disperse  the  brothers 
in  every  direction  ;  but  as  for  me,  my  place, 
is  here ;  duty  does  not  permit  me  to  desert 
my  post,  until  He  who  has  called  me  shall 
summon  me  away.  Not  that  I  have  no  fear 
of  death  (for  I  am  not  Paul,  I  am  only  his 
commentator) ;  but  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will 
deliver  me  from  fear."  Such  was  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Wittemberg  doctor.  Shall  he 
whom  the  pestilence  could  not  force  to  retire 
a  single  step,  shrink  before  Rome  ?  Shall  he 
yield  through  fear  of  the  scaffold  ? 
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1  Letter  to  Lange,  26th  October  1516.    Epp.  I.  41. 

2  Quo  fuelamt  speroquod  lion  corruct  orbis,  ruentc  fr&trt 
Martjuo.    Ibid.  42. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Kclic5— Relations  of  Luther  with  Ilic  ICIector— Advice 
to  tli.- i  '.  ip::n!i  -Unke  George—  His  Character—  Luther's 
Sermon  be. ore  the  Court— Dinner  at  Court— Evening  «i.h 
Kniser. 

Li  vin.i:  displayed  the  same  courage  before 
the  mighty  of  this  world,  that  lie  had  shown 
m.iidst  the  most  formidable  evils.  The  elec- 
tor was  much  pleased  with  the  viear-g' •;• 
win)  had  made  a  rieh  harvest  of  relics  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Lut'ucr  Drives  an  account  of 
them  toSpalatin  ;  and  this  affair  of  the  relics, 
occurring  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Reformation  is  ahout  to  begin,  is  a  singular 
circumstance.  Most  certainly,  the  reformers 
had  little  idea  to  what  point  they  were  tend- 
ing. A  bishopric  appeared  to  the  elector 
tlie  only  recompense  worthy  the  services  of 
the  vicar-general.  Luther,  to  whom  Spala- 
tiu  wrote  on  the  subject,  strongly  disapproved 
oi'  sneh  an  idea.  ''There  are  many  things 
which  please  your  prince."  replied  he,  "  and 
which,  neverthe!.  ss,  are  displeasing  to  God.1 
1  ilo  \:<>t  deny  that,  he  is  skilful  in  tlie  mat- 
ters of  this  "world;  but  in  what  concerns 
(Jo:l  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  I  account  him, 
as  well  as  his  councillor  Pfeffinger,  sevenfold 
blind.  1  do  not  say  this  behind  their  backs, 
like  a  slanderer  ;  do  not  conceal  it  from  them, 
for  I  am  ready  myself,  and  on  all  occasions, 
to  tell  it  them  both  to  their  faces.  Why 
would  you,''  continues  he,  "  surround  this 
man  (t-Ttiuipitz)  with  all  the  whirlwinds  and 
tempests  of  i-;>'  r<>]ul  cares?" 

The  elector  was  not  offended  with  Luther's 
frankness.  "  The  prince,"  wrote  Spalatin, 
"  often  speaks  of  you,  and  in  honourable 
terms."  Frederick  sent  the  monk  some  very 
fine  cloth  for  a  gown.  "  It  would  be  too 
fine,"  said  Luther,  "  if  it  were  not  a  prince's 
gift.  I  am  not  worthy  that  any  man  should 
think  of  me,  much  less  a  prince,  and  so  great 
a  prince  as  he.  Those  are  my  best  friends 
who  think  the  worst  of  me. :*  Thank  our 
prince  for  his  kindness  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot 
allow  myself  to  be  praised  either  by  you  or 
by  any  man  ;  for  all  praise  of  man  is  vain, 
aiid  only  that  which  comes  from  God  is 
true." 

The  excellent  chaplain  was  unwilling  to 
confine  himself  to  his  court  functions.  He 
wished  to  make  himself  useful  to  the  people  ; 
but  like  many  individuals  in  every  age,  he 
desired  to  do  it  without  offence  and  without. 
irritation,  by  conciliating  the  general  favour. 
"  Point  out,'1  wrote  he  to  Luther,  "  some 
work  that  I  may  translate  into  our  mother 
tongue ;  one  that  shall  give  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  at  the  saint!  time  be  useful." 
•'Agreeable  and  useful!"  replied  Luther; 
"  such  a  question  is  beyond  my  ability.  The 

i  Multaplaccnt  princlpituo,  quse  T>eo  dlsplicent.  L.  Epp. 
i.2». 

-  li  mihi  niaiimc  prosunt,  qui  mei  pessime  mcmincrint. 
Ibid.  to. 
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better  things  are  the  less  they  please.1  What 
is  more  salutary  than  Jesus  Christ  ?  and  yet 
he  is  to  the  majority  a  savour  of  death.  You 
will  tell  me  that  you  wish  to  be  useful  only 
to  those  who  love  what  is  good.  In  that 
ease  make  them  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus 
Christ:  you  will  be  useful  and  agreeable, 
depend  upon  it,  to  a  very  small  number 
only  ;  for  the  sheep  are  rare  in  this  region  of 
wolves." 

Luther,  however,  recommended  to  his  lYV;>d 
the  sermons  of  the  Dominican  Tanier.  ••  1 
have  never  read,"  said  he,  ''  either  in  L  'tin 
or  in  our  own  language,  a  theology  sou 
or  more  in  conformity  with  the  Gospel. 
Taste,  then,  and  see  how  sweet  the  Lord  is, 
but  not  till  after  you  have  first  tasted  and 
felt  how  bitter  is  every  thing  that  we  are 
ourselves. "- 

It  was  in  th  <  our  :  of  the  year  !f>17  that 
Luther  entered  into  communication  with 
Duke  George  of  Saxony.  The  house  of  S.;x- 
ony  hadtat  that  time  two  chiefs.  Tw  > . 
Ernest  and  Albert,  carried  off  in  their  youth 
from  the  castle  of  Altenburg  by  Kunz  of 
Kaufungcn,  had,  by  the  treaty  of  Lei; 
become  the  founders  of  the  two  houses  v.  < 
still  bear  their  names.  The  Elector  Frede- 
rick, son  of  Ernest,  was  at  the  period  we  are 
describing,  the  head  of  the  Ernestine  branch ; 
and  his  cousin  Duke  George,  of  the  Alber- 
tinc.  Dresden  and  Lcipsic  were  both  situated 
in  the  states  of  this  duke,  whose  residence 
was  in  the  former  of  these  cities.  His  mo- 
ther, Sidonia,  was  daughter  of  George  Podie- 
brad,  king  of  Bohemia.  The  long  struggle 
that  Bohemia  had  maintained  with  Rome, 
since  the  time  of  .John  lluss,  had  not  ; 
without  influence  on  the  pi-incc  of  Haxony. 
He  had  often  manifested  a  desire  for  a  Refor- 
mation. "He  has  imbibed  it  with  his  7110- 
thet's  milk,"  said  the  priests  ;  "  he  is  by  birth 
an  enemy  of  the  clergy."3  He  annoyed  the 
bishops,  abbots,  canons,  and  monks  in  many 
ways  ;  and  his  cousin,  the  Elector  Frederick, 
was  compelled  more  than  once  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf.  It  seemed  that  Duke  Geor-e 
would  be  one  of  the  wannest  partisans  of  a 
Reformation.  The  devout  Frederick,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  in  former  years  worn 
the  spurs  of  Godfrey  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  girding  himself  with  the  long  and  heavy 
sword  of  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  h::d 
made  oath  to  fight  for  the  Church,  like  that 
ancient  ajiil  valiant  knight,  appeared  destined 
to  be  the  most  ardent  champion  of  Rome. 
l!ut  in  all  that  concerns  the  Gospel,  the  anti- 
eipitions  of  human  wisdom  are  frequently 
disappointed.  The  reverse  of  what  we  might 
have  supposed  took  place.  The  duke  would 
have  been  delighted  to  humiliate  the  Church 
and  the  clergy,  to  humble  the  bishops,  whose 
princely  retinue  far  surpassed  his  own;  but 
it  was  another  thing  to  receive  into  his  heart 


. 


3  Quo  sunt  allqua  salubriora,  eo  minus  placent. 
1.46. 

2  Guam  amarum  est,  qmcquid  no»  sumna 

3  L.  Oi>p.  ('.V.)x.\ii.  1MV. 


L.  Epp. 


I  suravis.    Ibid. 
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the  evangelical  doctrine  that  would  humble  it, 
to  acknowledge  himself  a  guilty  sinner,  inca- 
pable of  being  saved,  except  by  grace  alone. 
He  would  willingly  have  reformed  others, 
but  he  cared  not  to  reform  himself.  lie  would 
perhaps  have  set  his  hand  to  the  task  of  com- 
pelling the  Bishop  qf  Mcntz  to  be  contented 
with  a  single  bishopric,  and  to  keep  no  more 
than  fourteen  horses  in  his  stables,  as  he 
said  more  than  once;1  but  when  he  saw  an- 
other than  himself  step  forward  as  a  reformer, 
— when  he  beheld  a  simple  monk  undertake 
this  work,  and  the  Reformation  gaining 
numerous  partisans  among  the  people,  the 
haughty  grandson  of  the  Hussite  king  be- 
came the  most  violent  adversary  of  the  re- 
form to  which  ho  had  before  shown  himself 
favourable. 

In  the  month  of  July  1517,  Duke  George 
requested  Staupitz  to  send  him  an  eloquent 
and  learned  preacher.  Luther  was  recom- 
mended to  him  as  a  man  of  extensive  learn- 
ing and  irreproachable  conduct.  The  prince 
invited  him  to  preach  at  Dresden  in  the 
castle-chapel,  on  the  feast  of  St.  James  the 
Elder. 

The  day  arrived.  The  duke  and  his  court 
repaired  to  the  chapel  to  hear  the  Wittem- 
berg  preacher.  Luther  joyfully  seized  this 
opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  truth  before 
such  an  assemblage.  He  selected  his  text 
from  the  Gospel  of  the  day :  Then  came  to 
him  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  with  her 
sons,"  &c.  (Matt.  xx.  20-23).  He  preached 
on  the  unreasonable  desires  and  prayers  of 
men  ;  and  then  spoke  emphatically  on  the 
assurance  of  salvation.  He  established  it  on 
this  foundation,  that  those  who  receive  the 
\V  ord  of  God  with  faith  are  the  true  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ,  elected  to  eternal  life.  He 
next  treated  of  gratuitous  election,  and  showed 
that  this  doctrine,  if  presented  in  union  with 
the  work  of  Christ,  has  great  power  to  dis- 
pel the  terrors  of  conscience ;  so  that  men, 
instead  of  flying  far  from  the  righteous  God, 
at  the  sight  of  tfieir  own  unworthiness,  are 
gently  led  to  seejc  their  refuge  in  Him.  In 
conclusion,  he  related  an  allegory  of  three 
virgins,  from  which  he  deduced  edifying  in- 
structions. 

The  word  of  truth  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  hearers.  Two  of  them  in  particular 
seemed  to  pay  very  great  attention  to  the 
sermon  of  the  Wittemberg  monk.  The  first 
was  a  lady  of  respectable  appearance,  who  was 
seated  on  the  court  benches,  and  on  whose 
features  a  profound  emotion  might  be  traced. 
It  was  Madame  de  la  Sale,  first  lady  to  the 
duchess.  The  other  was  a  licentiate  in 
canon  law,  Jerome  Eraser,  councillor  and 
secretary  to  the  duke.  Emser  possessed 
great  talents  and  extensive  information.  A 
courtier  and  skilful  politician,  he  would  have 
desired  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  two 
contending  parties— to  pass  at  Rome  for  a 


defender  of  the  papacy,  and  at  the  same  time 
shine  in  Germany  among  the  learned  men  of 
the  age.  But  under  this  pliant  mind  was 
concealed  a  violent  character.  It  was  in  the 
palace-chapel  at  Dresden  that  Luther  and 
Emscr  first  met  ;  they  were  afterwards  to 
break  more  than  one  lance  together. 

The  dinner  hour  arrived  for  the  inh:'lii- 
tants  of  the  palace,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
ducal  family  and  the  persons  attached  to  the 
court  were  assembled  at  table.  The  conver- 
sation naturally  fell  on  the  preacher  of  the 
morning.  "  How  were  you  pleased  with  the 
sermon  ?"  said  the  duke  to  Madame  de  la. 
Sale. — "  If  I  could  hear  but  one  more  like 
it,"  replied  she,  "  I  should  die  in  peace." — 
"And  I,"  replied  George  angrily,  "would 
rather  give  a  large  sum  not  to  have  hoard  it ; 
for  such  discourses  are  only  calculated  to 
make  people  sin  with  assurance1. '' 

The  master  having  thus  made  known  his 
opinion,  the  courtiers  gave  way  uncontrolled 
to  their  dissatisfaction.  Each  one  had  his 
censure  ready.  Some  maintained  that  in 
his  allegory  of  the  three  virgins,  Luther  had 
in  view  three  ladies  of  the  court ;  on  which 
there  arose  interminable  babbling.  They 
rallied  the  three  ladies  whom  the  monk  of 
Wittemberg  had  thus,  they  said,  publicly 
|  pointed  out. l  He  is  an  ignorant  follow, 
•  said  some ;  he  is  a  proud  monk  said  others. 
Each  one  made  his  comment  on  the  sermon, 
and  put  what  he  pleased  into  the  preacher's 
mouth.  The  truth  had  fallen  into  the  midst 
of  a  court  that  was  little  prepared  to  receive 
it.  Every  one  mangled  it  after  his  own 
fashion.  But  while  the  Word  of  God  was 
thus  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  many,  it 
was  for  the  first  lady  a  stone  of  uprising. 
Falling  sick  a  month  after,  she  confidently 
embraced  the  grace  of  the  Saviour,  and  died 
with  joy.  * 

As  for  the  duke,  it  was  not  perhaps  in  vain 
that  he  heard  this  testimony  to  the  truth. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  opposition  to 
the  Reformation  during  his  life,  we  know 
that  at  his  death  he  declared  that  he  had  no 
hope  save  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  natural  that  Emser  should  do  the 
honours  to  Luther  in  his  master's  name.  He 
invited  him  to  supper.     Luther  refused  ;  bnt 
Emser  persisted,   and  prevailed    on  him  to 
come.     Luther  thought  he  should  only  meet 
a  few  friends  ;  but  lie  soon  perceived  that  a 
trap  had  been   laid  for  him.  3     A  master  of 
arts   from  Loipsic  and  several  Dominicans 
were    with    the    prince's    secretary.      The 
master  of  arts,   having  no  mean  opinion  of 
himself,  and  full  of  hatred  towards  Luther, 
addressed    him   in   a    friendly   and    honied 
manner  ;  hut  he  soon  got  into  a  passion,  and 
began  to  shout  with  all  his  might.  4     The 
combat    began.     The  dispute   turned,  says 

l  Has  tres  posted  in  aula  prlncipU  a  me  notatM  f  »rr!». 
runt.    L.  Epp.  I.  86. 
I  Keith,  Leb.  Luth.  p.  3J. 

'  Inter  medias  me  Insidias  conjcctiim.    L.  Epp.  L  85. 
«  In  me  acrlter  «t  cUmoie  hiT»ctus  est.    Ibid. 
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Luther,  on  the  trumpery  of  AristQtle  ;ii'd  St. 
'J'homas.  l  At  last  Luther  defied  the  in 
of  :>rts  to  define  with  all  the  le.irning  of  the 
Thoiuists  wh  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  God's  com- 
mandments. The  embarrassed  disputant  put 
;i  good  face  on  the  matter.  "Pay  me  my 
said  he  holding  out  his  hand,  "  dn 
/>nx turn."  One  would  have  said  that  he  wished 
:  «  g'vc  a  regular  lesson,  taking  his  fellow- 
~ts  for  his  pupils.  "  At  this  foolish 
ivj'ly,"  adds  the  reformer,  "we  all  hurst  into 
1  ni^hter,  and  then  we  parted." 

During  this  conv  i's.'<  in  i  a  Dominican  was 
!l..leuiug  at  tlic  door.  He  longed  to  enter 
rr,d  spit,  in  Luther's  faee  :"  hut  he  checked 
himself,  and  boosted  of  it  afterwards.  Emscr, 
(•harmed  at  seeing  his  guests  disputing,  and 
appearing  himself  to  preserve  a  due  modera- 
tion, was  earnest  in  excuses  to  Luther  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  evening  had  passed.3 
The  latter  returned  to  Wittemberg. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Het'.irn  to  Wittemberg— Theses— Free-Will— Nature  of  Man 
— Rationalism— Proposal  to  the  University  of  Erfiirth— 
Kck— Urban  Regius  — Luther's  Modesty— Effect  of  the 
Theses. 

LUTHER  returned  zealously  to  work.  He 
was  preparing  six  or  seven  young  theologians 

vho  wen;  shortly  to  undergo  ;MI  examination 
for  a  license  to  teach.  What  rejoiced  liim 
most  of  all  was,  that  their  promotion  would 
tend  to  the  discredit  of  Aristotle.  '•  I  could 
desire  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  enemies 
as  soon  as  possible, "  said  he.4  With  this 
intent  he  published  certain  theses  about  that 
lime  which  merit  our  attention. 

Free-will  was  the  great  subject  treated  of. 
He  had  already  touched  upon  it  in  the  Feld- 
kircheu  theses ;  he  now  went  deeper  into  the 
question.  There  had  been,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  Christianity,  a  struggle 
more  or  less  keen  between  the  two  doctrines 
of  man's  liberty  and  his  enslavement.  Some 
schoolmen  bait  taught,  like  Pelagins  and 
other  doctors,  that  man  possessed  of  himself 
the  liberty  or  the  power  of  loving  find  and 
of  performing  good  works.  Luther  denied 
ibis  liberty;  not  to  deprive,  man  of  it,  but  in 
•r  that  he  might  obtain  it.  The  struggle 
in  this  great  question  is  not  therefore,  as  is 
generally  said,  between  liberty  and  slavery  : 
it  is  betwi  en  a  liberty  proceeding  from  man, 
and  one  that  comes  from  God.  Those  who 
style  themselves  the  partisans  of  liberty  say 
to  man  :  "  Tliou  hast  the  power  of  perform- 
ing good  works ;  thou  hast  no  need  of  greater 


'  Super  Aristotells  et  Thornx  niiRls.    L.  Epp.  1.  ?5. 

-  Ne  prodlret  et  In  fncicm  mcam  spueret.    Ibid. 

i  Knlxe  seaeenousavit.    Ibid. 

<  Cujus  vcllem  hustcs  citu  ijuampUirimos  fieri.    Ibid.  59. 


y."  The  others,  '  .  '  - :  ;'  .• 
partisans  of  servitude.  s-\y  <  ;i  tlie  contrary: 
"  True  liberty  is  what  tinea  nee  lest.  ::;ul  <  lod 
offers  it  thee  in  his  Gosp.--!."  On  the  one 
side,  they  speak  of  liberty  to  perpetuate 
slavery  ;  on  the  other,  they 'speak  of  slavery 
to  give  liberty.  Such  was  the  contest  in  the 
times  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of 
Luther.  Those  who  say,  "  Change  nothing," 
arc  the  champions  of  slavery  :  the  others  who 
say,  "  Let  your  fetters  fall  off,"  are  the 
champions  of  liberty. 

But  we  should  deceive  ourselves  were  we 
to  sum  up  all  the  Reformation  in  thaf  parti- 
cular question.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous 
doctrines  maintained  by  the  Wittemberg 
doctor,  and  that  is  all.  It  would  be  indulg- 
ing in  a  strange  delusion  to  pretend  that  the 
Reformation  was  a  fatalism, — an  opposition 
to  liberty.  It  was  a  noble  emancipation  of 
the  human  mind.  Snapping  the  numerous 
bonds  with  which  the  hierarchy  had  bound 
men's  minds, — restoring  the  ideas  of  liberty, 
of  right,  of  free  examination,  it  set  free  its 
own  age,  ourselves,  and  the  remotest  poste- 
rity. But  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Refor- 
mation delivered  man  from  every  human 
despotism,  but  made  him  a  slave  by  pro- 
claiming the  sovereignty  of  Grace.  It 
desired,  no  doubt,  to  lead  back  the  human 
will,  to  confound  it  with  and  render  it  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  Divine  will;  but  what 
kind  of  philosophy  is  that  which  docs  not 
know  that  an  entire  conformity  with  the  will 
of  God  is  the  sole,  supreme,  and  perfect 
liberty;  and  that  man  will  be  really  free,  only 
when  sovereign  righteousness  and  eternal 
truth  alone  have  dominion  over  him? 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ninety-nine  * 
propositions  that    Luther   put   forth  in  the 
Church  against  the  Pelagian  rationalism  of 
the  scholastic  theology  : — 

"  It  is  true  that  man  who  has  become  a 
corrupt  tree,  can  will  or  do  naught  but  evil. 

"  It  is  false  that  the  will,  left  to  itself,  can 
do  good  as  well  as  evil ;  for  it  is  not  free,  but 
in  bondage. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Man's  will  to 
choose  or  reject  whatever  is  offered  to  it. 

"  Man  cannot  of  his  own  nature  will  God 
to  be  God.  He  would  prefer  to  be  God  him- 
self, and  that  God  were  not  God. 

'  The  excellent,  infallible,  and  sole  prepa- 
ration for  grace,  is  the  eternal  election  and 
predestination  of  God. ' 

"  It  is  false  to  say  that  if  man  does  all 
that  he  can,  he  removes  the  obstacles  to 


grace. 
"  In 


neither  a 


a  word,  nature  possesses 
pure  reason  nor  a  good  will.2 

"  On  the  side  of  man  there  is  nothing  that 
goes  lie  lore,  grace,  unless  it  be  impotcncy 
and  even  Rebellion, 
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i  Optima  et  Infallibilis  .id  £rr:'.!i:\m  pnrparatio  et  unica 
dlspoMtio,  cst  eterna  Dei  ekvtio  t't  pnedeatlnatlo.  L.  Opp. 
Lnt.  I.  56. 

-  limitor,  ncr  rectum  dictamcn  habct  nstura,  nee  bonam 
voluntatem.  Itiid. 
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"  There  is.  in>  moral  virtue.  without  pride 
or  without  sorrow,  tlint  i.s  t-i  s-.iy,  witlmut 
sin. 

"  From  beginning  to  end,  we  are  not  mas- 
ters of  our  actions,  but  their  slaves. 

"  We  do  not  become  righteous  by  doing 
what  is  righteous  ;  but  having  become 
righteous,  we  do  what  is  righteous. 

"  He  who  says  that  a  divine,  who  is  not  a 
logician,  is  a  heretic  and  an  empiric,  main- 
tains an  empirical  and  heretical  proposition. 

"  There  is  no  form  of  reasoning  (of  syllo- 
gism) that  holds  with  the  things  of  God.1 

"  If  the  form  of  the  syllogism  could  be 
applied  to  Divine  things,  we  should  have 
knowledge  and  not  belief  of  the  article  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

"  In  a  word,  Aristotle  is  to  divinity,  as 
darkness  to  light. 

"  Man  is  a  greater  enemy  to  the  grace  of 
God  than  he  is  to  the  law  itself. 

•'  He  who  is  without  God's  grace  sins  con- 
tinually, even  should  he  neither  rob,  murder, 
nor  commit  adultery. 

"  He  sins,  in  that  he  does  not  fulfil  the 
law  spiritually. 

•'  Not  to  kill,  not  to  commit  adultery,  ex- 
ternally only  and  with  regard  to  the  actions, 
is  the  righteousness  of  hypocrites. 

"  The  law  of  God  and  the  will  of  man  are 
two  adversaries,  that  without  the  grace  of 
God  can  never  be  reconciled.2 

"  What  the  law  commands,  the  will  never 
wishes,  unless  through  fear  or  love  it  puts 
on  the  appearance  of  willing. 

"  The  law  is  the  task-master  of  the  will, 
who  is  not  overcome  but  by  the  Child  that  is 
born  unto  us.  (Isaiah  ix.  6.)3 

"  The  law  makes  sin  abound,  for  it  exas- 
perates and  repels  the  will. 

"  But  the  grace  of  God  makes  righteous- 
ness abound  through  Jesus  Christ,  who 
causes  us  to  love  the  law. 

"  Every  work  of  the  law  appears  good  out- 
wardly, but  inwardly  it  is  sin. 

"  The  will,  when  it  turns  towards  the  law 
without  the  grace  of  God,  docs  so  in  its  own 
interest  alone. 

"  Cursed  are  all  those  who  perform  the 
works  of  the  law. 

"  Blessed  are  all  those  who  perform  the 
works  of  God's  grace. 

"  The  law  which  is  good,  and  in  which  we 
have  life,  is  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Rom.  v.  5.) 

"  Grace  is  not  given  in  order  that  the  work 
may  be  done  more  frequently  and  more  easily, 
but  because  without  grace  there  can  be  no 
work  of  love. 

"  To  love  God  is  to  hate  oneself  and  to 
know  nothing  out  of  God."4 


1  Nulla  forma  syllogistica  tenet  in  terminis  dlvinls.    L. 
Opp.  Lat.  L  56. 

2  Lex  ot  voluntas  sunt  adversarii  duo,  sine  gratia  Del 
irniilrtcabiles.    Ibid.  57. 

3  Lex  estexaclur  voluntatis.  qui  non  supcratur  nisi  per 
ranuhim  qui  natusest  nobis.    Jbid. 

*  L.  Opp.  Lit.s.  xui.  nj,  and  Opp.  Lat.  i. 


Thus  Luther  ascribes  to  God  all  the  good 
that  man  can  do.  There  is  no  question  of 
repairing,  of  patching  up,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  man's  will :  an  entirely  new  one 
must  be  given  him.  God  only  has  been  able 
to  say  this,  because  God  alone  can  accom- 
plish it.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  truths  that  the  human  mind 
can  conceive. 

But  while  Luther  proclaimed  the  power- 
kssness  of  man,  he  did  not  fall  into  the  other 
extreme.  He  says  in  the  eighth  thesis  :  "  it 
does  not  hence  follow  that  the  will  is  natu- 
rally depraved  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  its  nature 
is  that  of  evil  itself,  as  the  Manichees  have 
taught."1  Originally  man's  nature  was  es- 
sentially good  :  it  has  turned  away  from  the 
good,  which  is  God,  and  inclined  towards 
evil.  Yet  ils  holy  and  glorious  origin  still 
remains  ;  and  it  is  capable,  by  the  power  of 
God,  of  recovering  this  origin.  It  is  the 
business  of  Christianity  to  restore  it  to  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  Gospel  displays  man  in  a 
state  of  humiliation  and  impotency,  but  be 
tween  two  glories  and  two  grandeurs  :  a  past 
glory  from  which  he  has  been  precipitated, 
and  a  future  glory  to  which  he  is  called. 
There  lies  the  truth  :  man  is  aware  of  it,  and 
if  he  reflects  ever  so  little,  he  easily  discovers 
that  all  which  is  told  him  of  his  present 
purity,  power,  and  glory  is  but  a  fiction  with 
which  to  lull  and  sooth  his  pride. 

Luther  in  his  theses  protested  not  only 
against  the  pretended  goodness,  of  man's 
will,  but  still  more  against  the  pretended 
light  of  his  understanding  in  respect  to 
Divine  things.  In  truth,  scholasticism  had 
exalted  his  reason  as  well  as  his  will.  This 
theology,  as  some  of  its  doctors  have  repre- 
sented it,  was  at  bottom  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  rationalism.  This  is  indicated  by  the  pro- 
positions we  have  cited.  One  might  fancy 
them  directed  against  the  rationalism  of  our 
days.  In  the  theses  that  were  the  signal 
of  the  Reformation,  Luther  censured  the 
Church  and  the  popular  superstitions  which 
had  added  indulgences,  purgatory,  and  so 
many  other  abuses  to  the  Gospel.  In  those 
we  have  just  quoted,  he  assailed  the  schools 
and  rationalism,  which  had  taken  away  from 
that  very  Gospel  the  doctrine  of  the  sove- 
reignty of* God,  of  his  revelation,  and  of  his 
grace.  The  Reformation  attacked  rational- 
ism before  it  turned  against  superstition. 
It  proclaimed  the  rights  of  God,  before  it  cut 
off  the  excrescences  of  man.  It  was  positive 
before  it  became  negative.  This  lias  not 
been  sufficiently  observed  ;  and  yet  if  we  do 
not  notice  it,  we  cannot  justly  appreciate  that 
religious  revolution  and  its  true  nature. 

However  this  may  be,  the  truths  tint 
Luther  had  just  enunciated  with  so  much 
energy  were  very  novel.  It  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  to  support  these  propo- 


Nec  ideo  sffquitur  quod  sit  naturaliter  mala.  Id  esl  na- 
a  mall,  secundura  Manicheos.    L.  Opp.  Lips.  xvii.  141, 
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sitions  at  Wittemberg ;  for  there  his  influence 
predominated.  But  it  might  have  been  said 
tint  lie  ha.l  chosen  a  field  where  he  knew 
that  no  combatant  would  dare  appear.  By 
offering  battle  in  another  university,  he 
•would  give  them  greater  publicity  ;  and  it 
was  by  publicity  that  the  Reformation  was 
effected.  He  turned  his  eyes  to.Erfurth, 
whose  theologians  had  shown  themselves  so 
irritated  against  him. 

He  therefore  transmitted  these  propositions 
to  John  L'inge,  prior  of  Erfurth,  and  wrote 
to  him  :  "  My  suspense  as  to  your  decision 
upon  tlu'se  paradox-*  is  great,  extreme,  too 
great  perhaps,  and  1'ull  of  anxiety.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  your  theologians  will  consider 
as  paradoxical,  and  even  as  kakodoxical,1 
what  is  in  my  o^ir.i  n  very  orthodox.  Pray 
inform  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  your  senti- 
ments upon  them.  Have  the  goodness  to 
declare  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  to  all, 
that  I  am  prepircd  to  visit  you,  and  to  main- 
tain these  propositions  publicly,  either  in  the 
university  or  in  the  monastery."  It  does 
not  appear  that  Luther's  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted. The  monks  of  Erfurth  were  con- 
tented to  let  him  know  that  these  propositions 
had  greatly  displeased  them. 

Bvt  he  desired  to  send  them  also  into  an- 
other quarter  of  Germany.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  turned  his  eyes  on  an  individual  who 
plays  a  great  part,  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  aud  whom  we  must  learn  to 
know. 

A  distinguished  professor,  by  name  John 
Merer,  was  then  teaching  at  the  university 
of  Ingolstadt  in  Kavaria.  He  was  bom  at 
Eck,  a  village  in  Swabia,  and  was  commonly 
styled  Doctor  Eck.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Luther,  who  esteemed  his  talents  and  his 
information.  He  was  full  of  intelligence, 
bad  read  much,  and  possessed  an  excellent 
memory.  He  united  learning  with  eloquence. 
His  gestures  ;ind  his  voice  expressed  the 
vivacity  of  his  genius.  -Eck,  as  regards 
talent,  was  in  the  south  of  Germany  what 
Luther  was  in  the  north.  They  were  the 
two  most  remarkable  theologians  of  that 
epoch,  although  having  vciy  different  ten- 
dencies. Ingolstadt  was  almost  the  rival  of 
Wittemberg.  The  reputation  of  these  two 
doctors  attracted  from  every  quarter,  to  the 
universities  where  they  taught,  a  crowd  of 
students  eager  to  listen  to  their  teaching. 
Their  personal  qualities,  not  less  thqn  their 
learning,  endeared  them  to  their  disciples. 
The  character  of  Dr  Eck  has  been  attacked  ; 
but  one  trait  of  his  life  will  show  that,  at 
this  period  at  least,  his  heart  was  not  closed 
against  generous  impulses. 

Among  the  students  whom  his  reputation 
had  attracted  to  Ingolstadt,  was  a  young 
man  named  Urban  Regius,  born  on  the  shores 
of  an  Alpine  lake.  He  had  studied  first  at 
the  university  of  Friburg  in  Brisgau.  On  his 


1  Imo  cacodoxs  (unsound  doctrine)  vlderl  suspicor. 
Epp.  i.  60. 
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arrival  at  Ingolstadt,  Urban  followed  the 
philosophical  courses,  and  gained  the  pro- 
fessor's favour.  Compelled  to  provide  for 
his  own  wants,  he  was  obliged  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  some^  young  noblemen.  He 
had  not  only  to  watch  over  their  conduct 
ayd  their  studies,  but  even  to  provide  with 
his  own  money  the  books  and  clothing  that 
they  stood  in  need  of.  These  youths  dressed 
with  elegance,  and  were  fond  of  good  living. 
Rr.uius,  in  his  embarrassed  condition,  en- 
treated the  parents  to  withdraw  their  sons. 
-"  Take  courage,''  was  their  reply.  His 
debts  increased  ;  his  creditors  became  press- 
ing :  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  empe- 
ror was  at  that  time  collecting  an  army 
against  the  Turks.  Recruiting  parties 
arrived  at  Ingolstadt,  and  in  his  despair 
Urban  enlisted.  Dressed  in  his  military 
uniform,  he  appeared  in  the  ranks  at  their 
final  review  previous  to  leaving  the  town. 
At  that  moment  Dr  Eck  came  into  the  square 
with  several  of  his  colleagues.  To  his  great 
surprise  he  recognised  his  pupil  among  the 
recruits.  "  Urban  Regius!"  said  he,  fixing 
on  him  a  piercing  glance.  "  Here  ! "  replied 
the  young  soldier.  "  Pray,  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  change?"  The  young  man 
told  his  story.  "  I  will  take  the  matter 
upon  myself,"  replied  Eck,  who  then  took 
away  his  halberd,  and  bought  him  off.  The 
parents,  threatened  by  the  doctor  with  their 
prince's  displeasure,  sent  the  money  neces- 
sary to  pay  their  children's  expenses.  Urban 
Regius  was  saved,  and  became  somewhat 
later  one  of  the  bulwarks  pf  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

It  was  through  Dr  Eck  that  Luther 
thought  of  making  his  propositions  on  Pela- 
gianism  and  scholastic  rationalism  known  in 
the  south  of  the  empire.  lie  did  not,  how- 
ever, send  them  direct  to  the  Ingolstadt  pro- 
fessor, but  forwarded  them  to  a  common 
friend,  the  excellent  Christopher  Scheurl, 
secretary  to  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  begging 
him  to  transmit  them  to  Eck  at  Ingolstadt, 
which  was  not  far  from  Nuremberg.  "  I 
forward  yon,"  said  he,  "  my  propositions, 
which  are  altogether  paradoxical,  and  even 
kakistodoxical  (xax/a-rsSsi-a?),  as  it  would 
appear  to  many.  Communicate  them  to  our 
dear  Eck,  that  most  learned  and  ingenious 
man,  in  order  that  I  may  see  and  hear  what 
he  thinks  of  them."1  It  was  thus  Luther 
spoke  at  that  time  of  Dr  Eck  :  such  was  the 
friendship  that  united  them.  It  was  not 
Luther  that  broke  it  off. 

But  it  was  not  on  this  field  that  the  battle 
was  to  be  fought.  These  propositions  turned 
on  doctrines  of  perhaps  greater  importance 
than  those  which  two  months  later  set  the 
Church  in  flames ;  and  yet,  in  despite  of 
Luther's  challenges,  they  passed  unnoticed. 
At  most,  they  were  read  within  the  walls  of 
the  schools,  and  created  no  sensation  beyond 

1  Ecclo  nostro,  erudltlsalmo  et  ingeniosiselmo  vlro  exhl- 
bete,  ut  nudhim  et  videam  quid  vocet  ill»s.    L.  Epp.  I.  £3. 
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them.  It  was  because  they  were  only  uni- 
versity propositions,  or  theological  doetrines ; 
while  the  theses  which  followed  had  refer- 
ence to  an  evil  tint  had  grown  up  among 
the  people,  and  which  was  then  breaking 
bounds  on  every  side  throughout  Germany. 
So  long  as  Luther  was  content  to  revive  for- 
gotten doctrines,  men  were  silent ;  but  when 
he  pointed  out  abuses  that  injured  all  the 
world,  everybody  listened. 

And  yet  in  neither  case  did  Luther  propose 
more  than  to  excite  one  of  those  theological 
discussions  so  frequent  in  the  universities. 
This  was  the  circle  to  which  his  thoughts 


were  restricted.  lie  had  no  idea  of  becoming 
a  reformer.  He  was  humble,  and  his  humi- 
lity bordered  on  distrust  and  anxiety.  "  Con- 
sidering my  ignorance,"  said  he,  "  I  deserve 
only  to  be  hidden  in  some  corner,  without 
being  known  to  any  one  under  the  sun."1 
But  a  mighty  hand  drew  him  from  this  cor- 
ner in  which  he  would  have  desired  to  remain 
unknown  to  the  world.  A  circumstance,  in- 
dependent of  Luther's  will,  threw  him  into 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  war  began.  It  is 
this  providential  circumstance  which  the 
course  of  events  now  calls  upon  us  to  relate. 

l  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xviii.  19J4. 
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A  GREAT  agitation  prevailed  at  that  time 
among  the  German  people.  The  Church  had 
opened  a  vast  market  upon  earth.  From  the 
crowds  of  purchasers,  and  the  shouts  and 
jokes  of  the  sellers,  it  might  have  been  called 
a  fair,  but  a  fair  conducted  by  monks.  The 
merchandise  that  they  were  extolling,  and 
which  they  offered  at  a  reduced  price,  was, 
said  they,  the  salvation  of  souls  ! 

These  dealers  traversed  the  country  in  a 
handsome  carriage,  accompanied  by  three 
horsemen,  living  in  great  state,  and  spending 
freely.  One  might  have  thought  it  some 
archbishop  on  a  progress  through  his  diocese, 
with  his  retinue  and  officers,  and  not  a  com- 
mon chapman  or  a  begging  monk.  When 
the  procession  approached  a  town,  a  deputy 
waited  on  the  magistrate,  and  said,  "  The 
Grace  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Father  is  at 
your  gates."  Instantly  everything  was  in 
motion  in  the  place.  The  clergy,  the  priests 
and  nuns,  the  council,  the  schoolmasters  and 
their  pupils,  the  trades  with  their  banners, 
men  and  yomcn,  young  and  old,  went  out  to 
meet  these  merchants,  bearing  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands,  and  advancing  to  the  sound 
of  music  and  of  all  the  bells,  "  so  that  they 
could  not  have  received  God  himself  with 
greater  honour,"  says  an  historian.  The 
salutations  being  exchanged,  the  procession 
moved  towards  the  church.  The  pontiff's 
bull  of  grace  was  carried  in  front  on  a  velvet 
cushion,  or  on  cloth  of  gold.  The  chief  of 
the  indulgence-merchants  came  next,  holding 


a  large  red  wooden  cross  in  his  hand.  All 
the  procession  thus  moved  along  amidst  sing- 
ing, prayers,  and  the  smoke  of  incense.  The 
sound  of  the  organ,  and  loud  music,  welcomed 
the  merchant-monk  and  his  attendants  into 
the  temple.  The  cross  that  he  had  carried 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  altar :  on  it  were 
suspended  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  so  long 
as  it  remained  there,  the  clergy  of  the  place, 
the  penitentiaries,  and  the  under-commissa- 
ries  with  white  wands,  came  daily  after  ves- 
pers, or  before  the  salutation,  to  render  it 
homage.1  This  great  affair  excited  a  Mvely 
sensation  in  the  quiet  cities  of  Germany. 

One  person  in  particular  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  at  these  sales.  1 1 
was  he  who  earned  the  red  cross,  and  who 
played  the  chief  part.  He  was  robed  in  the 
Dominican  dress,  and  moved  with  an  air  of 
arrogance.  His  voice  was  sonorous,  and 
seemed  in  its  full  strength,  although  he  had 
already  attained  his  sixty-third  year.2  This 
man,  the  son  of  a  Leipsic  goldsmith  named 
Diez,  was  known  as  John  Diezel,  or  Tetzel. 
He  had  studied  in  his  native  city,  had  taken 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1487,  and  two  years 
after  had  entered  the  Dominican  order.  Nu- 
merous honours  had  been  heaped  upon  his 
head.  Bachelor  of  divinity,  prior  of  the 
Dominicans,  apostolic  commissary,  inquisitor 
(hcEi-eticte  prai-itatis  inquisitor),  he  had  from 
the  year  1502  uninterruptedly  filled  the  office 
of  dealer  in  indulgences.  The  skill  that  he 
had  acquired  as  subordinate,  had  soon  pro- 
cured him  the  nomination  as  chief  commis- 
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sary.  He  received  eighty  ilorins  a-iijontli; 
all  his  expenses  were  paid;  a  carriage  and 
three  horses  were  at  his  disposal;  but  his 
Fubsidiary  profits,  as  maybe  easily  imagined, 
far  exceeded  his  stipend.  In  1507  he  gained 
at  Friburg  two  thousand  florins  in  two  days. 
If  he  had  the  office  of  a  mountebank,  he  pos- 
sessed the  manners  also.  Convicted  at  1ns- 
pruck  of  adultery  and  infamous  conduct,  his 
vices  had  nearly  caused  his  death.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  had  ordered  him  to  be 
put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
Th"  Elector  Fred. air';  of  S,a \oiiy  interfered 
and  obtained  Irs  p  'vdon.1  ]!ut  the  lesson 
that  he  had  reeeived  Ind  not  taught  him 
modesty.  He  led  two  of  his  children  about 
with  him.  Miltit*.  the  pope's  legate,  men- 
tions this  faet  in  one  of  his  letters.2  Itwould 
have  been  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  convents 
of  Germany  a  man  better  qualified  than  Tet- 
zel for  the  business  with  which  he  was 
charged.  To  the  theology  of  a  monk,  to  the 
zeal  and  spirit  of  an  inquisitor,  he  united  the 
greatest  effrontery ;  and  the  circumstance 
that  most  especially  facilitated  his  task,  was 
his  skill  in  inventing  those  extravagant  sto- 
ries by  which  the  people's  minds  are  capti- 
vated. To  him  all  means  were  good  that 
filled  his  chest.  Raising  his  voice,  and  dis- 
playing the  eloquence  of  a  mountebank,  he 
offered  his  indulgences  to  all  comers,  and 
knew  better  than  any  tradesman  how  to  extol 
his  wares.3 

When  the  cross  had  been  erected,  and  the 
arms  of  the  pope  suspended  from  it,  Tetzel 
went  into  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  tone  of 
assurance  began  to  extol  the  value  of  indul- 
gences, in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  whom  the 
ceremony  had  attracted  to  the  holy  place. 
The  people  listened  and  stared  as  they  heard 
of  the  admirable  virtues. that  he  announced. 
A  Jesuit  historian,  speaking  of  the  Domini- 
can monks  whom  Tetzel  had  taken  with  him, 
says :  4i  Some  of  these  preachers  failed  not, 
as  usual,  to  •_  >  o.-yond  the  matter  they  were 
treating  of,  and  so  far  to  exaggerate  the  worth 
of  indulgences,  that  they  gave  the  people 
cause  to  believe  that  they  were  assured  of 
their  salvation,  and  of  the  deliverance  of 
souls  from  purgatory,  so  soon  as  they  had 
given  their  money."4,  If  such  were  the  dis- 
ciples, we  m.vy  easily  imagine  what  the  mas- 
ter must  li  ive  been.  Let  us  listen  to  one  of 
the  harangues  he  delivered  after  the  elevation 
of  the  cross. 

"  Indulgences  (said  he)  are  the  most  pre- 
cious a rfd  the  most  noble  of  God's  gifts. 

"  This  cross  (pointing  to  the  red  cross) 
has  as  much  efficacy  as  the  very  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ.,5 

1  Welchen  Churfnrst  Friederich  vom  Sack  zu  Inspruck 
erbctcn  hatte.    Mathea.  10. 

2  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xv.  W52. 

3  Circiimferiintur  venales  indulEentite  in  his  resionlhiis  a 
TecelioDomlnicano  iinpudcntissitnosycophanta.  Melancth. 
Vila  Lntli. 
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pafnle  de  Jgsus.  1C-I,  p.  21. 
5  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  U93. 


"  Conic  and  1  will  give  you  letters,  all  pro- 
perly scaled,  by  which  even  the  sins  that  you 
intend  to  commit  may  be  pardoned. 

"  I  would  not  change  my  privileges  for 
those  of  St.  Peter  in  heaven  ;  for  1  have 
saved  more  souls  by  my  indulgences  than 
the  apostle  by  his  sermons. 

"  There  is  no  sin  so  great,  that  an  indul- 
gence cannot  remit;  and  even  if  any  ore, 
;  which  is  doubtless  impossible)  had  oii'riv.l 
violence  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother 
of  God,  let  him  pay — only  let  him  pay  well, 
and  all  will  be  forgiven  him. l 

"  Reflect  then,  that  for  every  mortal  :!n 
you  must,  after  confession  ;md  contrition,  do 
penance  for  seven  years,  either  in  this  lite  or 
in  purgatory  :  now,  how  many  mortal  sins 
are  there  not  committed  in  a  day,  how  many 
in  a  week,  how  many  in  a  month,  ho-.v  manv 

in  a  year,  how  m;;ny  in  a  whole  life  !  2 

Alas  !  these  sins  arc  almost  infinite,  and  they 
entail  an  infinite  penalty  in  the  fires  of  purga- 
tory. And  now,  by  means  of  these  letter-; 
of  indulgence,  you  can  once  in  your  life,  in 
every  case  except  four,  which  are  reserved 
for  the  apostolic  sec,  and  afterwards  in  the 
article  of  death,  obtain  a  plenary  rem'.-^ion  of 
all  your  penalties  and  all  your  sins  !  ' 

Tetzel  even  entered  into  financial  calcula- 
tions. "  Do  you  not  know,"  said  he,  "  that 
if  any  one  desires  to  visit  Rome,  or  an)' 
country  where  travellers  incur  danger,  ha 
sends  his  money  to  the  bank,  and  for  every 
hundred  florins  that  In:  wishes  to  have,  he 
gives  five  or  six  or  ten  more,  that  by  means 
of  the  letters  of  this  bank  he  may  be  safely- 
repaid  his  money  at  Rome  or  elsewhere 

And  you,  for  a  quaitcr  of  a  florin,  will  not 
receive  these  letters  of  indulgence,  by  means 
of  which  you  may  introduce  into  paradise, 
not  a  vile  metal,  but  a  divine  and  immortal 
soul,  without  its  running  any  risk."3 

Tetzel  then  passed  to  another  subject. 

"  But  more  than  this,"  said  he :  "  indul- 
gences avail  not  only  for  the  living,  but  for 
the  dead. 

"  For  that,  repentance  is  not  even  ne- 
cessary. 

"  Priest !  noble  !  merchant !  wife  !  youth  ! 
maiden  !  do  you  not  hear  your  parents  and 
your  other  friends  who  are  dead,  and  who 
cry  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  :  We  arc 
suffering  horrible  torments !  a  trifling  alms 
would  deliver  us  ;  you  can  give  it,  and  you 
will  not!" 

All  shuddered  at  these  words  uttered  by 
(lir  thundering  voiee  of  the  impostor-monk. 

'•  At  the  very  instant,''  continued  Tetzel. 


Tetzel  defends  and  maintains  this  assertion  in  his 
Ant>  tkti't,  published  the  sume  year.  Th.  99.  KM,  nud  I"!. 
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"  that  the  money  rattles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chest,  the  soul  escapes  from  purgatory,  and 
flies  liberated  to  heaven. 1 

"  O  stupid  and  brutish  people,  who  do  not 
understand  the  grace  so  richly  offered  !  Now 

heaven  is  every  where  opened! Do  you 

refuse  to  enter  now  ?  When,  then,  will  you 

enter? Now  you  can  ransom  so  many 

souls  ! Stiffnecked  and  thoughtless  man! 

with  twelve  groats  you  can  deliver  your 
father  from  purgatory,  and  yon  are  ungrate- 
ful enough  not  to  save  him  !  I  shall  be  jus- 
tified in  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  you, — you 
will  be  punished  so  much  the  more  severely 
for  having  neglected  so  great  salvation.  I 
declare  to  you,  though  you  should  have  but 
a  single  coat,  you  ought  to  strip  it  off  and 

sell  it,  in  order  to  obtain  this  grace The 

Lord  our  God  no  longer  reigns.  He  has  re- 
signed all  power  to  the  pope." 

Then  seeking  to  make  use  of  other  arms 
besides,  he  added  :  "  Do  you  know  why  our 
most  Holy  Lord  distributes  so  rich  a  grace  ? 
It  is  to  restore  the  ruined  Church  of  St.  Peter 
aiJ.  St.  Paul,  so  that  it  may  not  have  its 
i''[u:il  in  the  world.  This  Church  contains 
1ho  bodies  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
i'aul,  and  those  of  a  multitude  of  martyrs. 
These  saintly  bodies,  through  the  present 

sf  in;  of  the  building,  are  now,  alas! 

I  ton  upon,  inundated,  polluted,  dishonoured, 
reduced  to  rottenness,  by  the  rain  and  the 
hail Alas!  shall  these  sacred  ashes  re- 
main longer  in  the  mire  and  in  degrada- 
tion ?"* 

This  description  failed  not  to  produce  an 
impression  on  many,  who  burned  with  a 
desire  to  come  to  the  aid  of  poor  Leo  X.,  who 
had  not  the  means  of  sheltering  the  bodies  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  from  the  weather. 

The  orator  next  turned  against  the  cavil- 
lers and  traitors  who  opposed  his  work :  "  I 
declare  them  excommunicated ! "  exclaimed 
he. 

Then  addressing  the  docile  souls,  and 
making  an  impious  application  of  scripture, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which 
see  the  things  that  ye  see :  for  I  tell  you, 
that  many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired 
to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have 
not  seen  them;  and  to  hear  those  things 
which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them ! " 
And  in  conclusion,  pointing  to  the  strong 
box  in  which  the  money  was  received,  he 
generally  finished  his  pathetic  discourse  by 
three  appeals  to  his  auditory :  "  Bring— 
bring— bring  !  " — "  He  used  to  shout  these 
words  with  such  a  horrible  bellowing,''  wrote 
Luther,  "  that  one  would  have  said  it  was  a 
mad  bull  rushing  on  the  people  and  goring 
them  with  his  horns."3  When  his  speech 
was  ended,  he  left  the  pulpit,  ran  towards 
the  money-box,  and  in  sight  of  all  the  people 


l  Thesis  66.    Posltlones  fratris  J.  Tezelii  quibus  defendit 
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flung  into  it  a  piece  of  money,  taking  care 
that  it  should  rattle  loudly.1 

Such  were  the  discourses  that  Germany 
listened  to  with  astonishment  in  the  days 
when  God  was  preparing  Luther. 

The   speech   being    concluded,    the    indul- 
gence was  considered  aa  '•  having  established 
its  throne  in  the  place  with  due  solemnity.'1 
Confessionals  decorated  with  the  pope's  ;>n:: 
were  ranged  about  :    tin:  r.ii'ii  v-foiiimi-  - 
and  the  confessors  whom  they  selected  . 
considered  the  representatives  of  the  :i[><< 
penitentiaries  of  Home  at  the  time  •>!'  a  •, 
jubilee  ;   and  on  each  of  their  conl 
were  posted  in  large  characters,  their  nuine.s, 
surnames,  and  titles.8 

Then  thronged  the  crowd  around  the  con- 
fessors. Eacli  came  with  a  piece  of  money 
in  his  hand,  ilen,  women,  and  children,  the. 
poor,  and  even  those  who  lived  on  alms—  all 
found  money.  The  penitentiaries,  after 
having  explained  anew  to  each  indivi  lu-ii 
privately  the  greatness  of  the  indulgence, 
addressed  this  question  to  the  penitents : 
"  How  much  money  can  you  conscientiously 
spare  to  obtain  so  complete  a  remission?" 
The  demand,  said  the  Instructions  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  to  the  Commissaries, 
should  be  made  at  this  moment,  in  order  th-si 
the  penitents  might  be  better  disposed  to 
contribute. 

Four  precious  graces  were  promised  to 
those  who  should  aid  in  building  the  basilic 
of  St.  Peter.  "  The  first  grace  that  -.ve  an- 
nounce to  you,"  said  the  commissaries,  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  their  instruc- 
tions, "  is  the  full  pardon  of  every  sin.''-1 
Next  followed  three  other  graces :  .first,  th.: 
right  of  choosing  a  confessor,  who,  whenever 
the  hour  of  death  appeared  at  hand,  should 
give  absolution  from  all  sin,  and  even  from 
the  greatest  crimes  reserved  for  the  apostolic 
see:4  secondly,  a  participation  in  all  the 
blessings,  works,  and  merits  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  prayers,  fasts,  alms,  and  pilgri- 
mages ;5  thirdly,  redemption  of  the  souls  that 
are  in  purgatorj  .  % 

To  obtain  the  first  of  these  graces,  it  was 
requisite  to  have  contrition  of  heart  and  con- 
fession of  mouth,  or  at  least  an  intention  of 
confessing.  But  as  for  the  three  others,  they 
might  be  obtained  without  contritio.i,  with- 
out confession,  simply  by  paying.  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  extolling  the  value  of  gold, 
had  said  ere  this  with  great  serinusness: 
"  Whoever  pos^  >-  is  it  can  introduce  souls 
into  paradise."  Such  was  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  by  the 
papal  commissaries. 

"  As  for  those,"  said  they,  "  who  wish  to 
deliver  souls  from  purgatory  and  procure  the 
pardon  of  all  their  offences,  let  them  put 
money  into  the  chest ;  contrition  of  heart  or 

1  Tentzcl.   Iteformationsptesch — Mycnnins,   Hef.   Hist.— 
Instr.  of  Archbishop  of  Meutz  to  the  L'nder-coramissaries. 
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confession  of  mouth  is  not  necessary.1  Let 
them  only  hasten  to  bring  their  money  ;  for 
thus  will  they  perform  a  work  most  useful 
to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  building 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter."  Greater  bless- 
ings could  not  be  offered  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  confession  over,  and  that  was  soon 
done,  the  faithful  hastened  to  the  vendor. 
One  alone  was  charged  with  the  sale.  His 
stall  was  near  the  cross.  He  cast  inquiring 
looks  on  those  who  approached  him.  He 
examined  their  manner,  their  gait,  their 
dress,  and  he  required  a  sum  proportionate 
tr  the  appearance  of  the  individual  who  pre- 
sented himself.  Kings,  queens,  princes, 
archbishops,  bishops,  were,  according  to 
the  scale,  to  pay  twenty -five  ducats  for  an 
ordinary  indulgence.  Abbots,  counts,  and 
barons,  ten.  The  other  nobles,  the  rectors, 
and  all  those  who  possessed  an  income  of 
five  hundred  florins,  paid  six.  Those  who 
had  two  hundred  florins  a-year  paid  one ; 
and  others,  only  a  half.  Moreover,  if  this 
tariff  could  not  be  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
full  powers  were  given  the  apostolical  corn- 
missionary  ;  and  all  was  to  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  data  of  "  sound  reason,"  and 
the  generosity  of  the  donor.2  For  particular 
pins,  Tetzel  had  a  particular  tax.  For  poly- 
gamy it  was  sis  ducats ;  for  sacrilege  and 
perjury,  nine  ducats ;  for  murder,  eight 
ducats  ;  for  witchcraft,  two  ducats.  Samson, 
who  exercised  the  same  trade  in  Switzerland 
ns  Tetzel  in  Germany,  had  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent scale.  For  infanticide  he  required 
four  tivres  tonrnois  ;  and  for  parricide  or  fra- 
tricide, one  ducat.3 

The  apostolical  commissaries  sometimes 
met  with  difficulties  in  their  trade.  It  fre- 
quently happened,  both  in  towns  and  villages, 
that  the  men  were  opposed  to  this  traffic, 
and  forbade  their  wives  to  give  anything  to 
these  merchants.  What  could  their  pious 
spouses  do  ?  "  Have  you  not  your  dowry, 
or  other  property,  at  your  own  disposal  ?" 
asked  the  vendors.  "  In  that  case  you  can 
dispose  of  it  for  so  holy  a  work,  against  the 
will  of  your  husbands."4 

The  hand  that  had  given  the  indulgence 
could  not  receive  the  money  ;  this  was  for- 
bidden under  the  severest  penalties :  there 
we  iv  good  reasons  to  fear  lest  that  hand 
should  prove  unfaithful.  The  penitent  was 
himself  tn  drop  the  price  of  his  pardon  into 
the  chest.5  They  showed  an  angry  counten- 
ance against  all  who  daringly  kept  their 
purses  closed.6 

If  among  the  crowd  of  those  who  thronged 
the  confessiunuls  there  should  be  found  a 


^  Audi  rich  ist  nicht  nCthle  dass  sle  in  dem  Tlerzen 
zerknirscht  Bind,  und  mil  dem  Mund  geleichtet  baben.  In- 
struct. :t*. 

2  Nach  den  SStzen  der  cesunden  Vernunft,  nach  ihrcr 
Magnlficenz  und  FretgeWgkelt.    Ibid.  26. 

3  MiiUer's  lieliq.  Hi.  261.    The  litre  tovrnait,  or  sterling, 
to  use  a  synonymous  EnK'Uli  expression,  is  worth  about  !>jd., 
and  is  now  repMrt'fl  t'V  the. /Vane. 

4  Instr.  27.    Wiederdcn  Wlllcn  ihrcs  Mannes. 

5  Tblil.  ><7,  90,  9). 

6  L.  OPP.  (L.)xvii.  rs. 


man  whose  crime  had  been  public,  though  it 
was  one  that  the  civil  laws  could  not  reach, 
he  was  to  begin-  by  doing  public  penance. 
They  first  led  him  into  a  chapel  or  the 
vestry  ;  there  they  stripped  off  his  garments, 
took  off  his  shoes,  and  left  him  nothing  but 
his  shirt.  They  crossed  his  arms  over  his 
bosom  :  placed  a  taper  in  one  hand,  and  a 
rod  in  the  other.  The  penitent  then  walked 
at  the  head  of  a  procession  to  the  red  cross. 
Here  he  remained  kneeling  until  the  chains 
and  the  offertory  were  over.  After  this  the 
commissary  struck  up  the  psalm,  Misrrcre 
Mei !  The,  confessors  immediately  drew 
near  the  penitent,  and  conducted  him  through 
the  station  towards  the  commissary,  who, 
taking  the  rod  and  striking  him  thrice  gently 
on  the  back,1  said  to  him  :  "  God  have  pity 
on  thee,  and  pardon  thy  sin  !"  He  then 
began  to  sing  the  Kyrie  eleison  :2  the  peni- 
tent was  led  to  the  front  of  the  cross,  where 
the  confessor  gave  him  the  apostolical  ab- 
solution, and  declared  him  reinstated  in 
the  communion  of  the  faithful.  Sad  mum- 
mery, concluded  by  the  words  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, that,  in  such  a  moment,  were  mere 
profanity ! 

We  give  one  of  these  letters  of  absolution. 
It  is  worth  while  learning  the  contents  of 
these  diplomas  which  led  to  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church. 

"  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  pity  on 
thee,  N.  N.,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits 
of  his  most  holy  passion  !  And  I,  in  virtue  of 
the  apostolical  power  that  has  been  confided 
to  me,  absolve  thee  from  all  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, judgments,  ard  penalties  which  thou 
mayst  have  incurred  ;  moreover,  from  all  ex- 
cesses, sins,  and  crimes  that  thou  mayst  have 
committed,  however  great  and  enormous  they 
may  be,  and  from  whatsoever  cause,  were 
they  even  reserved  for  our  most  holy  father 
the  pope  and  for  the  apostolic  see.  I  blot 
out  all  the  stains  of  inability  and  all  marks 
of  infamy  that  thou  mayst  have  drawn  upon 
thyself  on  this  occasion.  I  remit  the  penal- 
tie's  that  thou  shouldst  have  endured  in  pur- 
er;, tory.  I  restore  thee  anew  to  participation 
in  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  I  incor- 
porate thee  afresh  in  the  communion  of 
saints,  and  re-establish  thee  in  the  purity 
and  innocence  which  thou  hadst  at  thy 
baptism.  So  that  in  the  hour  of  death,  the 
gate  by  which  sinners  enter  the  place  of 
torments  and  punishment  shall  be  el 
against  thee,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  gate 
leading  to  the  paradise  of  joy  shall  be  open. 
And  if  thou  shouldst  not  die  for  long  year.-, 
this  grace  will  remain  unalterable  until  thy 
last  hour  shall  arrive. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

••  Friar  JOHN  TF.TZEL,  commissary,  has 
signed  this  with  his  own  hand.'' 
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1  Tlrcimal  trellnd  auf  defl  Rucken.    Instr. 

2  L,.nl  I  ave  mercy  upon  us.    The  name  Of  a  penitential 
hymn  in  the  Roman  ritual. 
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With  wh  it  skill  are  presumptuous  and 
lying  words  here  foisted  ill  between  holy  and 
Christian  expressions ! 

All  the  believers  were  required  to  confess 
in  the  place  where  the  red  cross  was  set  up. 
None  were  excepted  but  the  sick  and  aged, 
and  pregnant  women.  If,  however,  there 
chanced  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  some 
noble  in  his  castle,  some  gre:it  personage  i:i 
hU  palace,  there  was  also  an  exemption  for 
him,1  as  he  would  not  like  to  be  mixed  up 
with  this  crowd,  and  his  money  was  well 
worth  the  pains  <  4'  i'.'tehing-  from  his  mansion. 

Was  there  any  convent  whose  chiefs,  op- 
1  to  Tetzel's  commerce,  forbade  their 
monks  to  visit  the  places  where  the  Indul- 
gence had  set  up  its  throne,  they  found  means 
i-f  remedying  the  evil  by  sending  them  con- 
fessors, who  were  empowered  to  absolve  them 
coistrary  to  the  rules  of  their  order  and  the 
will  of  their  superiors.-  There  was  no  vein 
in  the  gold  mine  that  they  did  not  find  the 
means  of  working. 

Then  came  what  was  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  whole  business  :  the  reckoning  of  the 
money.  For  greater  security,  the  chest  had 
three  keys :  one  was  in  Tetzel's  keeping ; 
The  second  in  that  of  a  treasurer  dclegate>l  l>v 
the  house  of  Fugger  of  Augsburg,  to  whom 
this  vast  enterprise  had  been  consigned;  the 
third  was  confided  to  the  civil  authority. 
When  the  time  was  come,  the  money-boxes 
were  opened  before  a  public  notary,  and  the 
contents  were  duly  counted  and  registered. 
Must  not  Christ  arise  ?.nd  drive  out  these 
profane  money-changers  from  the  sanctuary? 

When  the  mission  was  over,  the  dealers 
relaxed  from  their  toils.  The  instructions  of 
the  commissary -general  forbade  them,  it  is 
true,  to  frequent  taverns  and  places  of  bad 
repute  ;3  but  they  cared  little  for  this  prohi- 
bition. Sin  could  have  but  few  terrors  for 
those  who  made  so  easy  a  traffic  in  it.  "  The 
tors  led  a  disorderly  life,"  say  s  a  Romanist 
historian  ;  "  they  squandered  in  taverns, 
g .imbling-houses,  and  places  of  ill-fame,  all 
that  the  people  had  saved  from  their  neces- 
sities."4 It  has  even  been  asserted,  that 
when  they  were  in  the  taverns,  they  would 
often  stake  the  salvation  of  souls  on  a  throw 
of  the  dice.5 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Franciscan  Confessor— The  Soul  in  the  Burial-ground— 
The  Shoemaker  of  Hagenau— The  Students— Myconius— 
Conversation  with  Tetzel  — Trick  of  a  Nobleman— Re- 
marks of  the  Wise  and  of  the  People— A  Miner  of  Schnee- 
berg. 

Bur  now  let  us  turn  to  the  scenes  which  this 
Bale  of  the  pardon  of  sins  at  that  time  gave 


l  Instruction  9.  I  Ibid.  69. 

|  Sarpi,  Council  of  Tr.nt.j. 
*  Stbrock,  K.  G.  v.  d.  K.  i.  H6. 


3  Ibid.  4. 
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rise  to  in  Grrmany.  There  are  characteristics 
which,  of  themselves  alone,  depict  tin:  times. 
We  prefer  using  the  language  of  the  men 
whose  history  we  are  narrating. 

At  Magde'burg,  Tetzel  refused  to  --1  ~i  Ive 
a  rich  lady,  unless   (as  he  dec-land  to  her) 
she  would  pay  one  hundred  florins  in 
.She  requested  the  advice  of  her  u.-ual  con- 
fessor, who  was  a  Franciscan  :   "  <  ->-i\  '.'runts 
the  remission  of  sins  gratuitously,"  r 
the  monk,  "  he  does  not  sell  it."    li 
her,  however,  not  to  communicate 
the  counsel  she  had  received  from  !i;-:i.     lUit 
this  merchant  having  notwithstandi 
a  report  of  this  opinion  so  contrary  to  his 
interests,     exclaimed:    "Such    a    e 
deserves  to  be  banished  or  to  be  burnt.1'1 

Tetzel  rarely  found  men  cnlii:!.: 
enough,  and  still  more  rarely  men  who  were 
bold  enough,  to  resist  him.  In  general  he 
easily  managed  the.supcrstitious  crowd,  lie 
had  set  up  the  red  cross  of  the  indi:U 
at  Zwickau,  and  the  worthy  parishioners  had 
hastened  to  drop  into  his  strong-brx  the 
money  that  would  deliver  them.  lie-  was 
about  to  leave  with  a  well-stored  purse, 
when,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the  chap- 
lains and  their  acolytes  asked  him  for  a 
farewell  supper.  The  request  was  just.  Tut 
how  contrive  it?  the  money  was  already 
counted  and  sealed  up.  On  the  morrow  hu 
caused  the  great  bell  to  be  tolled.  The 
crowd  rushed  into  the  church ;  er.i-h  one 
imagined  something  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened, seeing  that  the  bu>iv.<r>s  was  over. 
>l  I  had  resolved,"  said  he,  ''to  depart  this 
morning;  but  last  night  I  was  awakened 

by  groans.     I  listened   attentively thi.  v 

came  from  the    cemetery Alas!    it   was 

some  poor  soul  calling  upon  me  and  earnestly 
entreating  me  to  deliver  it  from  the  torments 
by  which  it  Is  consumed !  I  shall  stay. 
therefore,  one  day  longer,  in  order  to  move 
the  compassion  of  all  Christian  hearts  in 
favour  of  this  unhappy  soul.  I  myself  will 
be  the  first  to  give,  and  he  that  does  not 
follow  my  example  will  merit  condemnation.'' 
What  heart  would  not  have  replied  to  this 
appeal  ?  Who  knows,  besides,  what  soul  it 
is  thus  crying  from  the  cemetery  ?  The 
offerings  were  abundant,  and  Tetzel  enter- 
tained the  chaplains  and  their  aeolytes  with 
a  joyous  repast,  the  expense  of  which  ' 
defrayed  by  the  offerings  given  in  behalf  of 
the  soul  of  Zwickau.  - 

The  indulgence-merchants  had  v!  sited 
Hager.au  in  1517.  The  wife  of  a  shoemaker, 
taking  advantage  of  the  authorization  given 
in  the  commissary-general's  instructions,  had 
procured  a  letter  of  indulgence,  contrary  tt 
her  husband's  will,  and  had  paid  a  gold  florin. 
She  died  shortly  after.  As  the  husband  had 
not  caused  a  mass  to  be  suit!  1<  r  the  repose 
of  her  soul,  the  priest  charged  him  with  con- 
tempt of  religion,  and  the  magistrate  of 

1  Scultet.  Annal.  Evanpel.  4. 

2  Loscher-s  Kef.  Act.  i.  4o4.    L.  Opp.  XT.  445,  Ac. 
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Hagenau  summoned  him  to  appear  in  court. 
The  shoemaker  put  his  wile's  indulgence  in 
his  pocket,  and  went  to  answer  tliu  aims a- 
tion. — "  Is  your  wife  dead  ?"  asked  tlie 
Magistrate. — "  Yes,"  replied  he. — "  What 
have  you  done  for  her?" — "I  have  buried 
her  hiidy.  and  commended  her  soul  t<>  God." 
— ''But  have  you  had  a  mass  said  for  the 

•se  of  her  soul  ?" — "  !  have  not :  it  was 
of  no  use:  she  entered  heayen  at -the  moment 
of  1'irr  death." — "How  do  you  know  that?'' 
"Here  is  the  proof."  As  he  said  these 
words,  he  drew  the  indulgence  from  liis 
]>' elect,  and  the  magistrate,  in  presence  of 
t-ie  priest,  read  in  so  many  won  Is,  that,  at 

moment  of  her  death,  tlie  woman  who 
h  ;  I  received  it  would  not  go  into  purgatory, 
h::t  would  at  once  cuter  into  heaven.  "  if 
the  reverend  gentleman  maintains  that  a 
Hi  iss  is  still  necessary,"  added  the  widower, 
'•  my  wife.  h::s  been  deceived  hy  our  most 
holy  father  the  pope  ;  if  she  has  not 
been,  it  is  the  priest  who  deceives  me." 
There  was  no  reply  to  this,  and  the  shoe- 
maker was  acquitted.  Thus  did  the  plain 

•  of  the  people  condemn  these  pious 
frauds. l 

One  day  as  Tetzel  was  preaching  at 
I.eijisie,  and  mingling  with  his  sermon  some 
of  these  stories  of  which  we  have  given  a 
specimen,  two  students  quitted  the  church 
i:i  indignation,  exclaiming:  "  It  is  impossible 
f'T  us  to  listen  any  longer  to  this  monk's 
j  >kes  and  puerilities."-  One  of  them,  we 
arc  hifonn  •  !,  was  the  youthful  Camerarius, 
who  afterwards  became  Melancthon's  inti- 
iii.;te  friend  and  biographer. 

But  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  age,  the 
one,  on  whom  Tetxel  made  the  deepest  im- 
j.resHon  was  doubtless  Myconius,  afterwards 
celebrated  as  a  reformer  and  historian  of  the 
'. !«  i'nniritioii.  lie  had  recerVed  a  Christian 
e  lucation.  "  My  son,"  his  father,  a  pious 
!'r  inconian,  would  often  say  to  him,  "  pray 

;ently;  for  all  things  are  given  to  us 
gratuitously  from  God  alone.  The  blood  of 
>  ,n  1st,"  added  he,  "is  the  only  ransom  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  O  my  son, 
though  three  men  only  should  be  saved  by 
Christ's  blood,  believe,  and  believe  with  as- 
surance, that  thou  art  one  of  those  three 
men.3  It  is  an  insult  to  the  Saviour's  blood 
to  doubt  that  he  can  save."  And  then,  cau- 
ii.'iiinghis  son  against  the  traffic  that  was 

oeginning  to  be  established  in  Germany : 

••  iloman  indulgences,"  said  he  again,  "are 

to   catch   silver,   and  which   serve   to 

ive  the  simple-minded.  Remission  of 
.-ins  and  eternal  life  are  not  to  be  purchased 
v.  ii  h  money." 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  Frederick  was  sent 
to  the  school  at  Annaberg to  finish  his  studies. 
Tetzel  arrived  in  this  city  shortly  after,  and 

l  Miiscull  Loci  Communes,  362. 

-  Hoffman'i  Hefonnstloiugesch.  v.  Leipzick,  32. 

:l  Si  lantum  trcs  homines  easent  nalvamU  per  sangiiinem 
Chris;!,  neHo  statueret  unum  se  cssc  cxtribus  illis.  Jlelcli. 
Adam.  Vita  Mycunii. 


remained  there  two  years.  The  people 
(lucked  in  .crowds  to  hear  his  sermons. 
"  There  is  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
eternal  life,"  cried  Tetzel  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, "than  the  satisfaction  of  works.  But 
this  satisfaction  "is  impossible  for  man.  He 
can  therefore  only  purchase  it  from  the  lio- 
nian  pontiff."  1 

When  Tetzel  was  about  to  quit  Annah 
his  sermons  became  more  earnest  "  S>i><i.'' 
cried  he  in  threatening  accents,  "I  *li.-<!l 
take  down  the  cross,  shut  the.  gat<  8 
heaven,  *  and  extinguish  the  brightnes.-  of 
the  sun  of  grace  that  beams  before  v»ur 
eyes."  And  then  assuming  a  tender  tone  of 
exhortation  :  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time  ; 
behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  A;.  :!:i 
raising  his  voice,  the  priestly  Stentor, :;  \vlio 
was  addressing  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
whose  wealth  consisted  in  its  mines,  shouted 
out :  "  Bring  your  money,  citizens  of  Anna- 
berg  !  contribute  bounteously  in  favour  of 
indulgences,  and  your  mines  and  your  moun- 
tains shall  be  filled  with  pure  silv'.v!" 
Finally,  at  Whitsuntide,  he  declared  that  he 
would  distribute  his  letters  to  the  poor  gra- 
tuitously, and  for  the  love  of  God. 

The  youthful  Myconius  was  one  of  Tetzel's 
hearers.  He  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer.  "  I  am  a  poor  sinner," 
said  he  to  the  commissaries  in  Latin,  "  and 
I  have  need  of  a  gratuitous  pardon. "- 
"  Those  alone,"  replied  the  merchants,  "  can 
have  part  in  Christ's  merits  who  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  Church,  that  is  to  say.  who 
give  money." — "  What  is  the  meaning,  then," 
asked  Myconius,  "of  those  promises  of  a  free 
gift  posted  on  the  gates  and  walls  of  the 
churches?'' — :"  Give  at  least  a  groat,"  said 
Tetzel's  people,  after  having  vainly  inter- 
ceded with  their  master  in  favour  of  the 
young  man.  "  I  cannot." -—"  Only  six 
deniers." — "  I  am  not  worth  so  many."  The 
Dominicans  begin  to  fear  that  he  came  on 
purpose  to  entrap  them.  "  Listen,"  said 
they,  "  we  will  make  you  a  present  of  the 
six  deniers."  The  young  man  replied  in- 
dignantly: "I  will  have  no  bought  indul- 
gences. If  I  desired  to  buy  them,  I  should 
only  have  to  sell  one  of  my  schoolbooks. 
I  desire  a  gratuitous  pardon,  and  for  the  love 
of  God  alone.  You  will  render  an  account 
to  God  for  having  allowed  a  soul  to  be 
for  six  deniers." — "  Who  sent  you  to  entrap 
us  ?"  exclaimed  the  vendors. — "  Nothing  hut 
the  desire  of  receiving  God's  pardon  could 
have  made  me  appear  before  such  great 
gentlemen,"  replied  the  young  man,  as  he 
withdrew, 

"  I  was  very  sad  at  being  thus  sent  away 
unpitied.  But  I  felt,  however,  a  comforter 
within  me,  who  said  that  there  was  a  God  in 
heaven  who  pardons  repentant  souls  without 
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money  and  without  price,  for  the  love  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  As  1  took  leave  of  these 
folks,  the  Holy  Spirit  touched  my  heart.  I 
burst  into  tears,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  with 
anguish :  0  God !  cried  I,  since  these  men 
have  refused  to  remit  my  sins,  because  I 
wanted  money  to  pay  them,  do  thou,  Lord, 
have  pity  on  me,  and  pardon  them  of  thy 
pure  grace.  I  repaired  to  my  chamber;  I 
prayed  to  my  crucifix  which  was  lying  on 
my  desk ;  I  put  it  on  a  chair,  and  fell  down 
before  it.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  I 
experienced.  I  begged  God  to  be  a  father  to 
me,  and  to  do  with  me  whatever  he  pleased. 
I  felt  my  nature  changed,  converted,  trans- 
formed. What  had  delighted  me  before,  now 
became  an  object  of  disgust.  To  live  with 
God  and  to  please  him  was  my  earnest,  my 
sole  desire.''1 

Thus  did  Tctzel  himself  prepare  the  Refor- 
mation. By  flagrant  abuses,  he  cleared  the 
way  for  a  purer  doctrine ;  and  the  indigna- 
tion he  aroused  in  a  generous  youth  was  one 
day  to  burst  forth  with  power.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  this  by  the  following  anec- 
dote. 

A  Saxon  nobleman,  who  had  heard  Tetzel 
at  Leipsic,  was  much  displeased  by  his  false- 
hoods. Approaching  the  monk,  he  asked 
him  if  he  had  the  power  of  pardoning  sins 
that  men  have  an  intention  of  committing. 
"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  Tetzel,  "  I  have 
received  full  powers  from  his  holiness  for 
that  purpose." — "  Well,  then,"  answered  the 
knight,  "  I  am  desirous  of  taking  a  slight 
revenge  on  one  of  my  enemies,  without  en- 
dangering his  life.  I  will  give  you  ten 
crowns  if  you  will  give  me  a  letter  of  indul- 
gence that  shall  fully  justify  me."  Tetzel 
made  some  objections  ;  they  came,  however, 
to  an  arrangement  by  the  aid  of  thirty 
crowns.  The  monk  quitted  Leipsic  shortly 
after.  The  nobleman  and  his  attendants  l;iy 
in  wait  for  him  in  a  wood  between  Jiiter- 
bock  and  Treblin  ;  they  fell  upon  him,  gave 
him  a  slight  beating,  and  took  away  the 
well-stored  indulgence-chest  the  inquisitor 
was  carrying  with  him.  Tetzel  made  a  vio- 
lent outcry,  and  carried  his  complaint  before 
the  courts.  But  the  nobleman  showed  the 
letter  which  Tetzel  had  signed  himself,  and 
which  exempted  him  beforehand  from  every 
penalty.  Uuke  George,  whom  this  action 
had  at  first  exceedingly  exasperated,  no 
sooner  read  the  document  than  he  ordered 
the  accused  to  be  acquitted.2 

This  traffic  every  where  occupied  men's 
thoughts,  and  was  every  where  talked  of. 
It  was  the  topic  of  conversation  in  castles, 
in  academies,  and  in  the  burghers'  houses,  as 
well  as  in  taverns,  inns,  and  all  places  of 
public  resort.3  Opinions  were  divided ;  some 


'  Myconlus's  Letter  to  Ebcrus  in  Hechtli  Vita  Tezclii, 

\Vi-trmti.  114. 

2  AHilniiB,  Me!*«n.  Chronik.  L.  W.  (W.)  xv.  446,  Ac.,  Hech- 
tins  In  Vil.  Tezelit. 

•J  L.  0].p.  (Leipz.)  ivii.  Ill,  116. 


believed,  others  felt  indignant.  As  for  the 
sensible  part  of  the  nation,  they  rejected  with 
disgust  the  system  of  indulgences.  This 
doctrine  was  so  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  to  morality,  that  every  man  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  or  any  natu- 
ral light,  internally  condemned  it,  and  only 
waited  for  a  signal  to  oppose  it.  On  tin- 
other  hand,  the  scoffers  found  ample  foo;l  I  i 
raillery.  The  people,  whom  the  dissoln:.- 
lives  of  the  priests  had  irritated  fur  many 
years,  and  whom  the  fear  of  punishment 
kept  within  certain  bounds,  gave  vent  to  ( 
their  hatred.  Complaints  and  sarcasms  n.' . 
every  where  be  heard  on  the  love  of  nmi-.-y 
that  devoured  the  clergy. 

They  did  not  stop  there.  They  attacked 
the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  authority  <>t 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  "  Why,"  said  tin -y, 
does  not  the  pope  deliver  at  once  all  the 
souls  from  purgatory  by  a  holy  charity  and  on 
account  of  their  great  wretchedness,  since  he 
delivers  so  many  for  love  of  perishable 
and  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter?  Why 
they  always  celebrating  festivals  and  anni- 
versaries for  the  dead?  Why  docs  not  the 
pope  restore  or  permit  the  resumption  of  the 
benefices  and  prebends  founded  in  favour  of 
the  dead,  since  it  is  now  useless  and  even  re- 
prehensible to  pray  for  those  whom  the  indul- 
gences have  delivered  for  ever?  What 
means  this  new  holiness  of  God  and  of  the 
pope,  that  for  love  of  money  they  grant  to  an 
impious  man,  and  an  enemy  of  God,  to  deli- 
ver from  purgatory  a  pious  soul,  the  beloved 
of  the  Lord,  rather  than  deliver  it  themselves 
gratuitously  through  love,  and  because  of  its 
great  misery  ?vl 

Stories  were  told  of  the  gross  and  imm>;r  •! 
conduct  of  the  traffickers  in  indulgences. 
To  pay  their  bills  to  the  carriers  whu  tr 
ported"  them  and  their  merchandise,  tlu-  inn- 
keepers with  whom  they  lodged,  or  whoever 
had  done  them  any  service,  they  gave  a  letter 
of  indulgence  for  four  souls,  for  five,  or  1'iir 
any  number  according  to  circumstances. 
Tims  these  certificates  of  salvation  circulated 
in  the  inns  and  markets  like  bank  notes  or 
other  paper  money.  "  Fay  !  pay  !  "  said  the 
people,  "  that  is  the  head,  belly,  tail,  and  all 
the  contents  of  their  sermons."2 

A  miner  of  Schneeberg  met  a  seller  of  in- 
dulgences. "Must  we  credit,"  asked  he, 
"  what  you  have  so  often  told  us  of  the  power 
of  indulgences  and  of  the  papal  authority, 
and  believe  that  we  can,  by  throwing  a  penny 
into  the  chest,  ransom  a  soul  from  purga- 
tory ? "  The  merchant  affirmed  it  was  so. 
"  Ah  !  "  resumed  the  miner,  "  what  a  merci- 
less man,  then,  the  pope  must  be,  since  for 
want  of  a  wretched  penny  he  leaves  a  poor 
soul  crying  in  the  flames  so  long*!  If  he  has 
no  ready  m»ney,  let  him  store  up  some  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  and  deliver  all  these 
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souls  at  once.  We  poor  people  would 
very  readily  repay  him  botli  interest  and 
capital." 

The  Germans  were  wearied  with  this  scan- 
dalous traffic  that  was  carried  on  in  the  midst 
of  them.  They  could  not  longer  endure  the 
impositions  of  these  master-cheats  of  Koine, 
as  Luther  called  them.1  No  bishop,  no  theo- 
•ni,  however,  dared  oppose  their  quackery 
and  their  frauds.  All  minds  were  in  sus- 
pense. Men  asked  one  another  if  God  would 
in  it  raise  up  some  mighty  man  for  the  work 
that  was  to  be  done :  but  nowhere  did  he 
appear. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I.co  X.—  The  Pope's  Necessities—  Albert—  His  Character— 
Farming  the  Indulgences—  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 

THE  pope  who  then  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair 
was  not  a  Borgia,  but  Leo  X.  of  the  illustri- 
ous family  of  the  Medici.  He  was  clever, 
sincere,  full  of  gentleness  and  meekness. 
His  manners  were  affable,  his  liberality  un- 
bounded, his  morals  superior  to  those  of  his 
court  ;  Cardinal  Pallavicini  however  acknow- 
ledges that  they  were  not  beyond  reproach. 
To  this  amiable  character  he  united  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  prince.  He  was  a 
friend  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  his  pre- 
sence were  represented  the  first  Italian  come- 
dies ;  and  there  were  few  of  his  time  that  he 
had  not  seen  performed.  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music  ;  every  day  his  palace 
re-echoed  with  the  sound  of  instruments,  and 
h"  was  frequently  heard  humming  the  airs 
that  had  been  executed  before  him.  He  loved 
magnificence,  he  spared  no  expense  in  festi- 
vals, sports,  theatres,  presents,  or  rewards. 
Nocourt-surpassed  in  splendour  and  in  luxury 
that  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Hence,  when 
it  was  known  that  .Julian  Medici  thought  of 
taking  up  his  abode  at  Home  with  his  young 
wife  :  "  Thank  God  !  "  exclaimed  Cardinal 
IHbliena,  the  most  influential  of  Leo's  coun- 
cillors ;  for  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  court 
df  ladies.  "z  A  court  of  ladies  was  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  the  court  of  the  pope. 
But  to  religious  feelings  Leo  was  quite  a 
stranger.  "  He  possessed  such  charming 
manners,"  said  Sarpi,3  "  that  he  would  have 
been  a  perfect  man,  if  he  had  had  some  know- 
ledge of  religion  and  greater  inclination  to 
pii-tv,  about  which  he  never  troubled  him- 
self much." 


1  Fcssl  erant  German!  omnes,  ferendls  expllcatlonlbiis, 
nundinatlonlbus,  et  Inlinitis  Imposturis  Komaucnsium  nc- 
bulomim.  1,.  Opp.  I.at.  in  l'r:c  f. 

'-'  Ranke,  Hoemischc  Ptebste,  I.  71. 

3  Council  of  Trent,  4.  Pallaviclni,  while  endeavouring  to 
confute  Sarpi,  confirms  and  even  heightens  his  testimony  : 
fiuo  plane  officii  dcfnit,  (I.co)  —  venationes,  facet  ias,  pom- 
pa>  adeo  frenuentrs  ____  Cum.  Trid.  Uist.i.  M,  a. 
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Leo  required  large  sums  of  money.  He 
had  to  provide  for  his  great  expenses,  lind 
means  for  his  extensive  liberality,  fill  the 
purse  of  gold  which  he  flung  daily  among 
the  people,  keep  up  the  licentious  shows  of 
the  Vatican,  satisfy  the  numerous  calls  of  his 
relatives  and  of  his  courtiers,  who  were  ad- 
dicted to  pleasures,  endow  his  sister  who  had 
married  Prince  Cibo.  natural  son  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII. ,  and  defray  the  cost  of  his 
taste  for  literature,  the  arts,  and  luxury. 
His  cousin,  Cardinal  Pucci,  who  was  as  skil- 
ful in  the  science  of  amassing  as  Leo  in  that 
of  squandering  money,  advised  him  to  have 
recourse  t:>  indulgences.  The  pope,  there- 
fore, published  a  bull,  announcing  a  general 
indulgence,  the  produce  of  which  should  be 
applied  (say  he)  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's, 
that  monument  of  sacerdotal  magnificence. 
In  a  letter  given  at  Rome,  under  the  seal  of 
the  Fisherman,  in  November  1517,  Leo  re- 
quires, of  his  commissary  of  indulgences  147 
gold  ducats,  to  purchase  a  manuscript  of  the 
thirty-third  book  of  Livy.  Of  all  the  uses  to 
which  he  applied  the  money  of  the  Germans, 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  best.  Yet  it  w.-is 
a  strange  thing  to  deliver  souls  from  purga- 
tory to  procure  the  means  of  purchasing  a 
manuscript  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Germany  a  youth- 
ful prince  who  in  many  respects  was  the 
very  image  of  Leo  X. :  this  was  Albert, 
younger  brother  of  the  Elector  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg.  This  young  man  at  the  age 
of  twenty -four  years  had  been  created  arch- 
bishop and  elector  of  Mentz  and  of  Magde- 
burg ;  two  years  later  he  was  made  cardinal. 
Albert  had  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  vices 
that  are  often  met  with  in  the  superior  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church.  Young,  frivolous, 
and  worldly,  but  not  without  generous  senti- 
ments, he  saw  clearly  many  of  the  abuse-  of 
Romanism,  and  cared  little  for  the  fan -itical 
monks  who  surrounded  him.  His  equity 
inclined  him  to  acknowledge,  in  part  at  least, 
the  justice  of  the  demands  of  the  friends  of 
the  Gospel'.  At  the  bottom  "of  his  he;,rt  he 
was  not  violently  opposed  to  Luther.  Capito, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  reformers,  was 
long  his  chaplain,  his  counsellor,  and  his  inti- 
mate, confidant.  Albert  regularly  attended 
at  his  sermons.  "  He  did  not  despise  the 
Gospel,"  said  Capito ;  "  on  the  contrary  he 
highly  esteemed  it,  and  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vented the  monks  from  attacking  Luther." 
But  he  would  have  desired  the  latter  not  to 
compromise  him,  and  that,  while  pointing 
out  doctrinal  errors  and  the  vices  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  he  should  beware  of  exposing 
the  failings  of  bishops  and  of  princes.  Above 
all,  lie  feared  to  see  his  name  mixed  up  in 
the  matter.  "  Consider,"  said  the  confiding 
Capito  to  Luther,  deceiving  himself  as  many 
have  done  in  similar  circumstances,  "  con- 
sider the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the 
Apostles  :  they  blamed  the  Pharisees  and  the 
incestuous  Corinthians  ;  but  they  never 
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named  the  oii't. uders.  You  do  not  km>\v 
what  is  passing  in  the  hearts  of  the  bishops. 
There  is  much  more  good  in  them  than  per- 
haps you  imagine."  But  Albert's  pro- 
fane and  frivolous  disposition,  much  more 
than  the  susceptibilities  and  iVvrs  ol'  his  self- 
love,  was  destined  to  alienate  him  from  the 
Reformation.  Affable,  witty,  handsome, 
sumptuous,  extravagant,  delighting  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  in  costly  equipages,  in 
magnificent  buildings,  in  licentious  pleasures, 
and  in  the  society  of  literary  men,  this  young' 
archbishop-elector  was  in  Germany  wh.it 
Leo  X.  was  in  Home.  His  court  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  empire,  lie 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  to  pleasure  and  to 
greatness  all  the  presentiments  of  truth  that 
might  have  stolen  into  his  heart.  Neverthe- 
less, even  to  the  last,  he  evinced  a  certain 
resistance  and  better  convictions  ;  more  than 
once  he  gave  proofs  of  his  moderation  and  of 
his  equity.  • 

Albert,  like  Leo,  had  need  of  money. 
Some  rich  merchants  of  Augsburg,  named 
Fuggcr,  had  made  him  advances.  He  was 
called  upon  to  pay  his  debts.  Besides, 
although  he  had  monopolized  two  arch- 
bishoprics and  one  bishopric,  he  had  not  the 
menus  of  paying  for  his  pallium.  This  orna- 
ment, made  of  white  wool,  besprinkled  with 
black  crosses,  and  blessed  by  the  pope,  who 
sent  it  to  the  archbishops  as  an  emblem  of 
their  dignity,  cost  them  26,000,  or,  according 
to  some  accounts,  30,000  florins.  Albert 
very  naturally  formed  the  project  of  resort- 
ing to  the  same  means  as  the  pontiff  to  obtain 
money.  He  solicited  the  general  farming  of 
indulgences,  or,  "  of  the  sins  of  the  Ger- 
mans/' as  they  said  at  Rome. 

Sometimes  the  popes  themselves  worked 
them  ;  at  other  times  they  farmed  them,  as 
some  governments  still  farm  gambling- 
houses.  Albert  proposed  sharing  the  profits 
of  this  business  with  Leo.  The  pope,  in  ac- 
cepting the  terms,  exacted  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  price  of  the  pallium.  Albert, 
who  was  reckoning  on  the  indulgences  to 
meet  this  demand,  again  applied  to  the  Fug- 
gers,  who  thinking  it  a  safe  speculation 
made  the  required  advance  on  certain  con- 
ditions, and  were  named  treasurers  of 
this  undertaking.  They  were  the  royal 
bankers  of  this  epoch  :  they  were  afterwards 
created  counts  for  the  services  they  had  ren- 
dered. 

The  pope  and  the  archbishop  having  thus 
divided  before  hand  the  spoils  of  the  good 
souls  of  Germany,  it  was  next  a  question 
who  should  be  commissioned  to  realize  the 
investment.  It  was  at  first  offered  to  the 
Franciscans,  and  their  superior  was  associ- 
ated with  Albert.  But  these, monks  wished 
to  have  no  share  in  it,  for  it  was  already  in 
bad  odour  among  all  good  people.  The 
Angustines,  who  were  more  enlightened 
than  the  other  religious  orders,  cared  still 
less  about  it.  The  Franciscans,  however, 


feared  to  displease  the  pope,  who  had  just 
seiii  a  Cardinals  hat  to  their  general  Forli. 
— a  hat  that  had  cost  this  poor  meiidie-mt 
order  30,000  florins.  The  >uperior  jiii!j;v  I  it 
more  prudent  not  to  refuse  openly ;  l>'if  1  •• 
mad''  ail  kinds  of  objections  to  Albert.  Thrv 
could  never  come  to  an  understanding;  \\v.\\ 
accordingly  the  elector  joyfully  accepted  the 
proposition  to  take  the  whole  matter  to  him- 
self. The  Dominicans,  on  their  par;,  cove 
a  share  in  the  general  enterprise  al^i,  to  i  •• 
set  o?i  foot.  Tetzel,  who  had  »];••  nAy  :  ••• 
quired  great  reputation  in  this  trade,  !;.;:<  in  .! 
t;>  Mentz,  and  offered  his  services  1<.  -!  • 
elector.  They  called  to  mind  the  a!;'h.  ,  : 
had  shown  in  publishing  the  indulge;]..-,^  i',  r 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  I'rusi  i  i 
and  Livonia ;  his  proposals  were  accepted, 
and  thus  the  whole  traffic  passed  into  t!:<; 
hands  of  his  order. 1 
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(11  AFTER  IV. 

Tet7.fl  approaches— Luther  In  the  Confcssionnl— Te!.v!'s 
Anger—  Luther  has  no  Plan — Jealousy  of  Orders— Lullier'a 
Sermon— The  Klettur's  L>reii;u. 

LUTIIXK,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  he.-nl 
of  Tctzel  for  the  first  time  at  Grimma  in 
1516,  just  as  he  was  commencing  his  visita- 
tion of  the  churches.  It  was  reported  to 
Staupitz,  who  was  still  with  Luther,  th-.t 
there  was  a  seller  of  indulgences  at  AViirzen 
named  Tetzel,  who  was  making  a  great  noise. 
•Some  of  his  extravagant  expressions  were 
quoted,  and  Luther  exclaimed  with  indi:; 
tion  :  "  If  God  permit,  I  will  make  a  hole  in 
his  drum."2 

Tetzel  was  returning  from  Berlin,  where 
he  had  met  with  the  most  friendly  rcccptii>:» 
from  the  Elector  Joachim,  the  farmer-gene- 
ral's brother,  when  he  took  his  station  at 
Juterbock.  Staupitz,  taking  advantage  of 
the  confidence  the  Elector  Frederick  placed 
in  him,  had  often  called  his  attention  to  the 
abuses  of  the  indulgences  and  the  scandalous 
lives  of  the  vendors.3  The  princes  of  Sax- 
ony, indignant  at  this  disgraceful  traffic,  had 
forbidden  the  merchant  to' enter  their  pro- 
vinces. He  was  therefore  compelled  to  re- 
main in  the  territories  of  his  patron  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg;  but  he  approached 
Saxony  as  near  as  he  could.  Juterbock  was 
only  four  miles  from  Wittemberg.  "  This 
great  purse-thresher,"  said  Luther,  "  began 
to  thresh4  bravely  throughout  the  country, 
so  that  the  money  began  to  leap  and  fall 
tinkling  into  the  box."  The  people -flocked 
in  crowds  from  Wittemberg  to  the  indul- 
gence-market of  Juterbock. 

1  Scckendorf,  42. 

2  Llnglce,  Reisegesch.  I.uthcrs,  27. 

*  Instillnns  ejus  pectori  frcquentes  lndul»entl»rjm  (kbo- 
BUS.    Cochlocus,  4. 

*  Dreschen.    Luth.  Opp.  ivii. 
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\:  this  period  Luther  was  still  full  of  re- 
siHvt  t'ni'  the  Church  and  the  pope.  "  I  was 
at  t!;;it  time,"  said  lie,  "  a  monk,  and  a  most 
furious  papist,  so  intoxicated,  nay,  so 
dr.nvwd  iu  the  Roman  doctrines,  that  I 
would  have  willingly  aided,  if  I  could,  in 
killing  any  one  who  should  have  had  the 
..udacity  to  refuse  the  slightest  obedience  to 
the  pope.1  I  was  a  very  Saul,  as  there  are 
\  still."  But  at  the  same  time  his  heart 
was  ready  to  catch  fire  for  everything  that 
lie  recognised  as  truth,  and  against  everything 
he  believed  to  be  error.  "I  was  a  young 
doctor  fresh  from  the  forge,  ardent  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  Word  of  the  Lord."2 

Luther  was  one  day  seated  in  the  e  infes- 
sional  at  Wittemherg.  Many  of  the  towns- 
people came  successively,  and  confessed  thcm- 
selves  guilty  of  great  excesses.  Adultery, 
licentiousness,  usury,  ill-gotten  gains, — such 
a iv  the-  crimes  acknowledged  to  the  minister 
of  the  Word  by  those  souls  of  which  he  will 
one  u'.v  have  to  give  an  account.  He  repri- 
mands, corrects,  instructs.  But  what  is  his 
astonishment  when  these  individuals  reply 

that  they  will  not  abandon  their  sins? 

Greatly  shocked,  the  pious  monk  declares 
tlfal  since  they  will  not  promise  to  change 
their  lives,  he  cannot  absolve  them.  The 
unhappy  creatures  then  appeal  to  their  letters 
of  indulgence;  they  show  them,  and  main- 
tain their  virtue.  But  Luther  replies  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  these  papers,  and 
adds  :  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
pi r/s/<.  They  cry  out  and  protest ;  but  the 
tor  is  immovable.  They  must  cease  to 
(!.i  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well,  or  else  there  is 
ii'i  absolution.  "Have  a  care,"  added  he, 
"how  you  listen  to  the  clamours  of  these 
indulgence-merchants:  you  have  better  things 
to  do  than  buy  these  licenses  which  they  sell 
at  so  vile  a  price."3 

The  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg,  in  great 
alarm,  hastily  returned  to  Tctzel :  they  told 
him  that  an  Augustine  monk  had  treated  his 

I  :<ers  with  contempt.     The  Dominican  at 
this  intelligence  bellowed  with  anger.     He 
s-.t'irmed  from  the  pulpit,  employing  insults 
and  curses;4  and  to  strike  the  people  with 
greater  terror,  he  had  a  fire  lighted  several 
times  in  the  market-place,  declaring  that  he 

I 1  •!  received  an  order  from  the  pope  to  burn 
all  heretics  who  presumed  to  oppose  his  most 
holy  indulgences. 

Such  is  the  fact  that  was,  not  the  cause, 
but  the  first  occasion  of  the  Reformation. 
A  pastor,  seeing  the  sheep  of  his  fold  in  a 
c'ourse  in  which  they  must  perish,  seeks  to 
withdraw  them  from  it.  As  yet  he  has  n  > 
thought  of  reforming  the  church  and  the 


l  In  Pr<cf.  Opp.  Witt.  1.  llonachum,  ct  paplstam  Insanis- 
simum  Ita  ebrium,  Irno  subinersum  in  dogmattbus  papa?, 

*  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxil. 

1  Ccepi  dlssuailcro  popullaet  eos  dehortarl  nelndulgentla- 
riornm  clamorlbus  aurcm  prwbercnt.  L.  Opp.  Lat.  In 
Praf. 

<  Wutct,  schilt  und  malcdeit  grmillch  auf  dem  rredigts- 
tuhl.  Myconlua,  Keformationsgesch. 
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world.  He  has  seen  Rome  and  her  corrup- 
tions ;  but  still  he  does  not  rise  up  against 
her.  Ho  has  a  presentiment  of  some  of  the 
aliases  under  which  Christendom  groans  ;  but 
lie  does  not  think  of  correcting  them.  He 
does  not  desire  to  become  a  reformer.1  He 
has  no  more  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  than  he  had  had  for  the  reformation 
of  himself.  God  wills  a  reform,  and  elcct^ 
Luther  to  be  its  instrument.  The  same 
remedy  which  had  been  so  efficacious  in  li'->l- 
ing  his  own  wounds,  the  hand  of  G»d  will 
apply  by  him  to  the  sores  of  Christendom. 
He  remains  tranquil  in  the  sphere  that  is 
assigned  to  him.  lie  walks  simply  when- 
ever his  Master  calls  him.  He  fulfils  at 
Wittemberg  the  duties  of  professor,  preacher, 
and  pastor,  lie  is  seated  in  the  temple 
where  the  members  of  his  church  come  and 
open  their  hearts  to  him.  It  is  there — on 
that  field — that  the  evil  attacks  him,  and 
crror*seeks  him  out.  They  would  prevent 
him  from  executing  his  office,  llis  con- 
science, bound  to  the  Word  of  God,  revolts. 
Is  it  not  God  who  calls  him  ?  To  resist  is  a 
duty:  it  is  •therefore  a  right.  He  must  speak. 
Thus,  says  Mathesius,  were  the  events  or- 
dained by  that  God  who  desired  to  rcstpre 
Christendom  by  means  of  the  forgemaster'a 
son,  and  to  pass  through  his  furnaces  the 
impure  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  ordur  to 
purify  it.2 

It  is  not  requisite,  after  this  statement,  to 
refute  a  lying  imputation,  invented  by  son 
of  Luther's  enemies,  but  not  till  after  his 
death.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  jea!oi:-y 
peculiar  to  religious  orders, — that  vexati  .• 
at  seeing  a  disgraceful  and  reprobated  tru'He 
confided  to  the  Dominicans  rather  than  to 
the  Augustines,  who  had  hitherto  posse.-.-e  I 
it, — led  the  Wittemberg  professor  to  att:i'.-!. 
Tetzel  and  his  doctrines.  The  well-estab- 
lished fact,  that  this  speculation  had  been 
first  offered  to  the  Franciscans,  who  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  is  sufficient  t •> 
refute  this  fable  repeated  by  writers  v.-ho 
have  copied  one  another.  Cardinal  Pallavi- 
cini  himself  affirms  that  the  Augustines  had 
never  held  this  commission.3  Besides,  we 
have  witnessed  the  travail  of  Luther's  soul. 
His  conduct  needs  no  other  interpretation. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  confess  aloud 
the  doctrine  to  which  he  owed  his  h.ipphx  •  . 
In  Christianity,  when  a  man  has  found  a, 
treasure  for  himself,  he  desires  to  impart  it 
to  others.  In  our  days  we  should  give  u;> 
these  puerile  and  unworthy  explanation 
the  great  revolution  of  the  16th  century.  It 
requires  a  more  powerful  lever  to  raise  the 
world.  The  Reformation  was  not  in  Li ;,!.  r 
only  ;  his  age  must  have  given  it  birth. 

Luther,    who    was    impelled    equally    by 

1  Hire  initla  fuerunt  hnjus  controverslse,  in  qua  Imthc  rus, 
nihil  adhuc susplcans  nut  BOmnlMB  de  future  mutation? 
rituuni.  Mel.  Vit.  l.uth. 

"  Die  vcrseurtc  Lchr  dnrch  den  Ofen  gehen.  10. 

3  Kalsum  cst  consuevisse  hoc  iminus  injungi  Ercmltanfo 
S.  Aiisiistlni,  14. 
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obedience  to  the  Word  of  God  and  charity 
towards  men,  ascended  the  pulpit.  lie  fore 
armed  his  hearers,  but  with  gentleness,  as 
he  says  himself.1  His  prince  had  obtained 
from  the  pope  special  indulgences  tor  the 
castle-chapel  at  Wittemberg,  Some  of  the 
blows  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  inquisitor's 
indulgences  might  fall  on  those  of  the  elector. 
It  matters  not !  he  will  hazard  disgrace.  If 
lie  sought  to  please  men,  he  would  not  be 
Christ's  servant, 

"  No  one  can  prove  by  Scripture,  that  the 
righteousness  of  God  requires  a  penalty  or 
satisfaction  from  the  sinner,"  said  the  faith- 
ful minister  of  tlio  Word  to  the  people  of 
Wittemberg.  "  The  only  duty  it  imposes  is 
a  true  repentance,  a  sincere  conversion,  a 
resolution  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to 
perform  good  works.  It  is  a  great  error  to 
j';v(end  of  oneself  to  make  satisfaction  for 
onr  MIIS  to  God's  righteousness  ;  God  pardons 
n  gratuitously  by  his  inestimable  grace. 

11  The  Christian  Church,  it  is  true,  requires 
thing  of  the  sinner,   and  which  conse- 
quently can  be  remitted.     But  that  is   all. 

Yet  farther,   these   indulgences   of  the 

Church  are  tolerated  only  because  of  the  idle 
;-nd  imperfect  Christians  who  will  not  zcal- 
.  perform  good  works;  for  they  move 
no  one  to  sanctrfication,  but  leave  each  man  in 
liis  imperfection." 

Next  attacking  the  pretences  under  which 

•'•licences  are  published,  he  continued  : 
"  They  would  do  much  better  to  contribute 
for  love  of  God  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's, 
than  to  buy  indulgences  with  this  intention. 
But,  say  you,  shall  we  then  never  pur- 
chase any? I  h:ive  already  told  you,  and 

1  repeat  it,  my  advice  is  that  no  one  should 
buy  them.  Leave  them  for  drowsy  Chris- 
tians: but  you  should  walk  apart  and  for 
yourselves  !  We  must  turn  the  faithful  aside 
from  indulgences,  and  exhort  them  to  the 
works  which  they  neglect." 

Finally,  glancing  at  his  adversaries,  Luther 
concluded  in  these  words :  "  And  should  any 
cry  out  that  I  am  a  heretic  (for  the  truth  I 
preach  is  very  prejudicial  to  their  strong 
box),  I  care  but  little  for  their  clamours. 
They  are  gloomy  and  sick  brains,  men  who 
have  never  tasted  the  Bible,  never  read  the 
Christian  doctrine,  never  comprehended  their 
own  doctors,  and  who  lie  rotting  in  the  rags 

and  tatters  of  their  own  vain  opinions 2 

May  God  grant  both  them  and  us  a  sound 
understanding!  Amen."  After  these  words 
the  doctor  quitted  the  pulpit,  leaving  his 
hearers  in  great  emotion  at  such  daring 
language. 

This  sermon  was  printed,  and  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  all  who  read  it.  Tetzel 
replied  to  it,  and  Luther  answered  again  ; 
but  these  discussions  did  not  take  place  till 
the  year  1518. 

1  Sauberllch. 

2  Sotidern  in  ihren  Locherichen  und  zerrissenen  Opinien, 
viel  nahe  verwesen.    L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  119. 


The  festival  of  All-Saints  was  approaching. 
The  chronicles  of  the  time  relate  a  circum- 
stance, which,  although  of  little  importance 
to  the  history  of  this  period,  may  still  servo 
to  characterize  it.     It  is  a  dream  of  tin.-  elec- 
tor's, the  essence  of  •which  is  no  doubt  true, 
although  some  circumstances  may  h 
added  by  those  who  related  it.   A  r- 
writer  observes,  that  the  fear  of  giv'ii'j 
adversaries   an   opportunity   of  saving   tli'il 
Luther's  doctrine  was  founded  on  dreams,  h>s 
no  doubt  hindered  many  historians  from  men- 
tioning it.1 

The  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  s  iy  the 
chronicles  of  the  time,  was  at  his  palace  of 
Schweinitz,  six  leagues  from  Wittemberg, 
when,  on  the  31st  October,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  with  his  brother  Duke  John,  who 
was  then  co-regent,  and  who  reigned  alone 
after  his  death,  and  with  bis  chancellor,  the 

elector  said — "I  must  tell  you  of  a  dr , 

brother,  which  I  had  hist  night,  and  of  which 
I  should  like  to  know  the  meaning.  It  is  so 
firmly  graven  in  my  memory  that  I  should 
never  forget  it,  even  were  1  to  live  a  thou- 
sand years ;  for  it  came  three  times,  and 
always  with  new  circumstances." 

DUKE  JOHN. — "  Was  it  a  good  or  a  bad 
dream  ?" 

THE  'ELECTOR.  —  "I  cannot  tell:  God 
knows." 

DUKE  Jonx. — "  Do  not  be  uneasy  about 
it :  let  me  hear  it." 

THE  ELECTOR.- — "  Having  gone  to  bed  last 
night,  tired  and  dispirited,  I  soon  fell  ;-,sleep 
after  saying  my  prayers,  and  slept  calmly 
for  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  1  then 
awoke,  and  all  kinds  of  thoughts  occupied 
me  tiii  midnight.  I  reflected  how  I  should 
keep  the  festival  of  All-Saints ;  I  prayed  for 
the  wretched  souls  in  purgatory,  and  begged 
that  God  would  direct  me,  my  councils,  and 
my  people,  according  to  the  truth.  1  th  'ii 
fell  asleep  again,  and  dreamt  that  the  Al- 
mighty sent  me  a  monk,  who  was  a  true  son 
|  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  He  was  accompanied 
'  by  all  the  saints,  in  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mand, to  bear  him  testimony,  and  to  assure 
me  that  he  did  not  come  with  any  fraudulent 
design,  but  that  all  he  should  do  was  con- 
formable to  the  will  of  God.  They  asked  my 
gracious  permission  to  let  him  write  some- 
thing on  the  doors  of  the  palace-chapel*at 
Wittemberg,  which  I  conceded  through  my 
chancellor.  Upon  this,  the  monk  repaired 
thither  and  began  to  write;  so  large  were 
the  characters,  that  I  could  read  from 
Schweinitz  what  he  was  writing.  The  pen 
he  used  was  so  long  that  its  extremity 
reached  as  far  as  Rome,  where  it  pierced  the 
ears  of  a  lion2  which  lay  there,  and  shook 


1  SeckcndorC.  Tt  will  be  found  in  Loscher,  I.  46,  Ac. ; 
Tenzel'a  Anf.  und  Fortg.  der  Ref. ;  Jiinkcr's  Ehrenged.  148; 
Lchmann's  Beshr.  de  Meissn.  Erz^eb.  Ac.;  and  in  a  MS. 
among  the  Weimar  State  Papers,  taken  down  from  Spala- 
tin's  mo:ith.  Our  account  of  the  dream  1*  from  this  MS., 
ptiblishc'l  iit  the  last  jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  [sir. 
Leo  X. 
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the  triple  crown  on  the 'pope's  head.  All  the 
cardinals  and  princes  ran  up  hastily  and  en- 
deavoured to  support  it.  Y'lii  and  1  both 
tendered  our  assistance  :  I  stretched  out  my 

arm that  moment  I  awoke  with  my  arm 

extended,  in  groat  alarm  and  very  angry 
wiih  this  monk,  who  could  not  guide  his  pen 

better.    I  recovered  myself  a  little it  was 

only  a  dream. 

"  I  was  still  half  asleep,   and  once  more 

closed  my  eyes.      The  dream  came  again. 

The  lion,  still  disturbed  by  the  pen,  began  to 

-.vitli  all  his  might,  until  tin-  whole  chy 

of  Ko-.nc,  and  all  the  states  of  the  Holy  Em- 

ran  up   to   know  what  was  the  matter. 

p"pe  called  upon  us  to  oppose  this  monk, 

and   ;id'!iv:-srd  himself  particularly   to   me, 

use  the  friar  was  living  in  my  dominions. 

I  again  awoke,  repeated   the  Lord's  prayer, 

•eatcd  God  to  preserve  his  holiness,  and 

fell  .".sleep 

"  I  then  dreamt  that  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  we  along  with  them,  hastened 
to  Rome,  and  endeavoured  one  after  another 
to  break  this  pen  ;  but  the  greater  our  ex- 
rrion<5.  the  stronger  it  became  :  it  crackled 
it  had  been  made  of  iron  :  we  gave  it 
up  as  hopeless.  I  then  asked  the  monk  (for 
I  was  now  at  Rome,  now  at  Wittemberg) 
i:e  had  got  that  pen,  and  how  it  came 
to  lie  so  strong.  '  This  pen,'  replied  he, 
•  I  -1 -ii-cd  to  a  Bohemian  goose  a  hundred 
years  old.1  I  had  it  from  one  of  my  old 
ihnasters.  It  is  so  strong,  because  no 
one  can  take  the  pith  out  of  it,  and  I  am 
iiivs. *lf  quite  astonished  at  it.'  On  a  sudden 
T  Ivan!  a  loud  cry:  from  the  monk's  long 

pen   had   issued  a  host  of  other  pens I 

aw  >ke  a  third  time  :  it  was  daylight." 

DUKE  .JOHN. — "What  is  your  opinion,  Mr 
Chancellor?  Would  that  we  had  liere  a 
Joseph,  or  a  Daniel,  taught  of  God  !" 

THE   CHANCELLOR.  —  "  Your    highnesses 

i. '     n  the  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  dreams  of 

yo';;:g  women,   wise  men,  and  great  lords, 

generally  some  hidden  meaning.     But 

aall  not  learn  the  signification  of  this 

for  some  time,  until  the  events  have  come  to 

,          to   which  it  relates.     For  this  reason. 

confide  its  accomplishment  to  God,  and  com- 

i..;-  all  things  into  his  hands." 

l>r;;i.  JOHN. — "  My  opinion  is  the  same  as 
yo*ir.-.  Mr  ( 'hancellor  ;  it  is  not  proper  for  us 
to  nek  our  brains  to  discover  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  dream:  God  will  direct  every- 
thing to  his  own  glory." 

THE   ELECTOR. — "  May  our   faithful  God 
•lo   even   so  !      Still    I   shall    never   forget 
this  dream.     I  have   thought  of  one  inten- 
tion  but  I   shall  keep  it  to  myself. 

Time  will  show,    perhaps,  whether  I  have 
conjectured  rightly." 

Thus,  according  to  the  Weimar  manu- 
script, passed  the  rooming  of  the  31st  Octo- 


1 John  Huss.    This  circumstance  may  have  been  added 
later,  in  Allusion  to  the  words  of  Huss  we  have  quoted  above, 

P.  a. 


ber  at  Schwcinitz  ;  let  us  see  how  the  even- 
ing was  spent  at  Wittemberg.  We  are  now 
returning  entirely  to  the  domain  of  history. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Festival  of  All-Saints—  Theses— Thc-ir  Strength- Modera- 
tion—Providence-  Letter  to  Albert— Indifference  of  the 
I'Uhops— Dissemination  of  the  Theses. 

LUTHER'S  words  had  produced  litile  cffeet. 
Tctzel  continued  his  traflie  and  his  impious 
discourses  without  disturbing  himself.  1  Will 
Luther  resign  himself  to  these  crying 
abuses,  and  will  he  keep  silence  ?  As  pastor, 
he  has  earnestly  exhorted  those  who  had 
recourse  to  his  services  ;  ;;s  preacher,  he  has 
uttered  a  warning  voice  from  the  pulpit.  It 
still  remains  for  him  to  speak  r.s  a  theologian  ; 
he  has  yet  to  address  not  merelv  a  few  souls 
in  the  confessional,  not  merely  the  assemWv 
of  the  faithful  at  Wittemberg,  but  all  tho.-'e 
who  arc,  like  himself,  teachers  of  the  Word 
of  God.  His  resolution  is  taken. 

It  is  not  the  Church  he  thinks  of  attack- 
ing ;  it  is  not  the  pope  he  is  bringing  to  the 
bar;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  his  respect  for  the 
pope  that  will  not  allow  him  to  be  silent 
longer  on  the  monstrous  claims  by  which 
the  pontiff  is  discredited.  He  must  take  the 
pojx-'s  part  against  those  impudent  men 
who  dare  mingle  up  his  venerable  name  with 
their  scandalous  traffic.  Far  from  thinking 
of  a  revolution  v,hich  should  overthrow  the 
primacy  of  Rome,  Luther  believes  lie  has  the 
pope  and  Catholicism  for  his  allies  against 
these  barefaced  monks. - 

The  festival  of  All-Saints  was  a  very  im- 
portant day  for  Wittemberg,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  church  the  elector  had  built  there, 
and  which  he  had  filled  with  relics.  On  that 
day  the  priests  used  to  bring  out  these  relics, 
ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  and  exhibit  them  before  the  people-, 
who  were  astonished  and  dazzled  at  such 
magnificence.  3  Whoe\cr  visited  the  church 
on  that  festival  and  made  confession,  ob- 
tained a  rich  indulgence.  Accordingly,  on 
this  great  anniversary,  pilgrims  came  to 
•nbei-g  in  crowds. 

On  the  31st  October  1/J17,  at  noon  on  the 
day  preceding  the  festival, 4  Luther,  who 
had  already  made  up  his  mind,  walks  boldly 
towards  the  church,  to  which  a  superstitious 
crowd  of  pilgrims  was  repairing,  and  posts 
upon  the  door  ninety-five  theses  or  proposi- 


1  <Jnjii3  impiis  et  ncfariis  conclonibns  incitatus  Lutherus, 
studio  plctatis  anlens  edidit  propositioncs  de  indulgentiia. 
Molancth.  Vita  I.uth. 

'•*  Et  in  iis  crrtiis  mill]  videbar,  me  habiturum  patronum 
papam,  cujus  fiehici.t  tune  forliter  nitebar.  L.  Opp.  Lat.  in 
1'ra-f. 

3  Quas  maenifico  apparatn  publlce  ropu'.is  ostendi  cura- 
vit.  Cochlo-us.  4. 

*  Ouruus,  Scliles.    Chrobfkon.  I.  211. 
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tions  against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences. 
Neither  the  Elector,  nor  Staupitz,  nor  Sp.-il it- 
tin,  nor  any  even  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  his  inten- 
tions. * 

Luther  therein  declares,  in  a  kind  of  pre- 
face, that  he  has  written  these  theses  with 
the  express  desire  of  setting  the  truth  in  the 
full  light  of  day.  He  declares  himself  ready 
to  defend  them  on  the  morrow,  in  the  uni- 
versity, against  all  opponents.  Great  was 
the  attention  they  excited :  they  were  read, 
and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Erelong 
the  pilgrims,  the  university,  and  the  whole 
city,  were  in  commotion. 

We  give  some  of  these  propositions,  written 
with  the  pen  of  the  monk,  and  posted  on  the 
door  of  the  church  of  Wittemberg : — 

1.  "  When  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus 
Christ  says  repent,  he  means  that  the  whole 
life  of  believers  upon  earth  should  be  a  con- 
stant and  perpetual  repentance. 

2.  "  This  word  cannot  be  understood  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance    (i.  e.  confession 
and   satisfaction),    as   administered    by   the 
priest. 

3.  "  Still  the  Lord  does  not  mean  to  speak 
in  this  place  solely  of  internal  repentance ; 
internal  repentance  is  null,  if  it  produce  not 
externally  every  kind  of  mortification  of  the 
flesh. 

4.  "  Repentance   and  sorrow — i.   e.   true 
penance — endure  as  long  as  a  man  is  dis- 
pleased with  himself— that  is,  until  he  passes 
from  this  life  into  eternity. 

5.  "  The  pope  is  unable  and  desires  not  to 
remit  any  other  penalty  than  that  which  he 
has  imposed  of  his  own  good  pleasure,   or 
conformably  to  the  canons — i,  e.  the  papal 
ordinances. 

6.  "  The  pope  cannot  remit  any  condem- 
nation, but  only  declare  and  confirm  the  re- 
mission of  God,  except  in  the  cases  that  ap- 
pertain  to   himself.     If  he  does  otherwise, 
the  condemnation  remains  entirely  the  same. 

8.  "  The  laws  of  ecclesiastical  penance 
ought  to  be  imposed  solely  on  the  living,  and 
have  no  regard  to  the  dead. 

21.  "  The  commissaries  of  indulgences  are 
in  error  when  they  say,  that  by  the  papal 
indulgence  a  man  is  delivered  from  every 
punishment  and  is  saved. 

25.  "  The  "same  power  that  the  pope  has 
over  purgatory  throughout  the  Church,  each 
bishop  possesses  individually  in  his  own  dio- 
cese, and  each  priest  in  his  own  parish. 

27.  "  They  preach  mere  human  follies  who 
maintain,  that  as  soon  as  the  money  rattles 
in  the  strong  box,  the  soul  flies  out  of  purga- 
tory. 

28.  "  This  is  certain,  that  as  soon  as  the 
money   tinkles,    avarice   and   love   of    gain 
arrive,  increase,  and  multiply.     But  the  sup- 
port and  prayers  of  the  Church  depend  solely 
on  God's  will  and  good  pleasure. 


•  Cum  hnjus  dlsputationls  nullus  etiam  Intlmorum  aml- 
oorum  fuerU  consclus.    L.  Epp.  i.  19$. 
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32.  "  Those  who  fancy  themselves  sure  of 
salvation  by  indulgences  will  go  to  perdition 
along  with  those  who  teach  them  so. 

35.  "  They  are   teachers   of  antichristian 
doctrines  who  pretend  that  to  deliver  a  soul 
from  purgatory,   or  to  buy  an    indulgence, 
there  is  no  need  of  cither  sorrow  or  repent- 
ance. 

36.  "  Every  Christian  who  truly  repents 
of  his  sins,  enjoys  an  entire  remission  both  of 
the  penalty  and  of  the  guilt,   without  any 
need  of  indulgences. 

37.  "  Every  true  Christian,  whether  dead 
or  alive,   participates  in  all  the  blessings  of 
Christ  or  of  the  Church,  by  God's  gift,   and 
without  a  letter  of  indulgence. 

38.  "  Still    we    should   not   contemn    the 
papal  dispensation  and  pardon  ;  for  this  par 
don  is  a  declaration  of  the  pardon  of  God. 

40.  "  True  repentance  and  sorrow  seek 
and  love  the  punishment ;  but  the  mildness 
of  indulgence  absolves  from  the  punishment, 
and  begets  hatred  against  it. 

42'.  "  We  should  teach  Christians  that  the 
pope  has  no  thought  or  desire  of  comparing 
in  any  respect  the  act  of  buying  indulgences 
with  any  work  of  mercy. 

43.  "  We  should  teach  Christians  that  he 
who  gives  to  the  poor,  or  lends  to  the  needy, 
does  better  than  he  who  purchases  an  in- 
dulgence. 

44.  "  For  the  work  of  charity  increaseth 
charity,    and   renders   a   man    more    pious ; 
whereas  the  indulgence  does  not  make  him 
better,  but  only  renders  him  more  self-confi- 
dent, and  more  secure  from  punishment. 

45.  "    We    should   teach    Christians   that 
whoever    sees  his  neighbour  in   want,   and 
yet  buys  an  indulgence,  does  not  buy  the 
pope's  indulgence,  but  incurs  God's  anger. 

46.  "  We  should  teach  Christians  that  if 
they  Jjave  no  superfluity,  they  are  bound  to 
keep  for  their  own  households  the  means  of 
procuring   necessaries,    and    ought   not    to 
squander  their  money  in  indulgences. 

47.  "  We  should  teach  Christians  that  the 
purchase  of  an  indulgence  is  a  matter  of  free 
choice  and  not  of  commandment. 

48.  "  We  should  teach  Christians  that  the 
pope,  having  more  need  of  prayers  offered  up 
in  faith  than  of  money,  desires  prayer  more 
than  money  when  he  dispenses  indulgences. 

49.  "  WTe  should  teach  Christians  that  the 
pope's  indulgence  is  good,  if  we  put  no  confi- 
dence in  it ;  but  that  nothing  is  more  hurt- 
ful, if  it  diminishes  our  piety. 

50.  "  We  should  teach  C'hristians  that  if 
the   pope  knew   of   the    extortions   of    the, 
preachers  of  indulgences,   he   would  rather 
the  mother-church  of  St.  Peter  were  burnt 
and  reduced  to  ashes,  than  see  it  built  up 
with  the  skin,  the  flesh,  and  the  bones  of  his 
flock. 

51.  "  We  should  teach  Christians  that  the 
pope   (as  it  is  his  duty)  would  distribute   his 
own  money  to  the  poor  whom  the  indulgence- 
sellers  are  now  stripping  of  their  last  farthing. 
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even  were  he  compelled  to  sell  the  mother- 
church  of  St.  Peter. 

52.  "  To  hope  to  be  saved  by  indnlgene  a, 
is  a  lying  and  an  empty  hope  ;  although  even 
the  commissary  of  indulgences,  nay  farther, 
th.'  pup.-  himself,  should  pledge  their  souls  to 
guarantee  it. 

53.  "  They  are  the  enemies  of  the  pope 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,   who,  by  reason  of  the 
preaching  of  indulgences,  forbid  the  pivieh 
ing  of  the  Word  of  God. 

55.  "  The  pope  can  have,  no  other  thought 
than  this  :  If  the  indulgence,  which  is  a 
les-er  matter,  be  celebrated  with  ringing  of 
;i  bell,  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  much  more 
should  we  honour  and  celebrate  the  Gospel, 
which  is  a  greater  thing,  with  a  hundred 
bells,  and  with  a  hundred  pomps  and  cere- 
monies. 

62.  "  The  true  and  precious  treasure  of 
the  Church  is  the  Holy  Gospel  of  the  glory 
and  grace  of  God. 

65.  "  Tin-  treasures  of  the  Gospel  arc  nets 
in  which  in  former  times  the  rich  and  those 
in  easy  circumstances  were  caught. 

66.  "  But  the  treasures  of  the  indulgence 
are  nets  with  which    they  now    catch   the 
riches  of  the  people. 

67.  "  It  is  the  duty  of  hi  shops  and  pastors 
to  receive  the  commissaries  of  the  apostolical 
indulgences  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

68.  "  But  it  is  still  more  their  duty  to  as- 
certain with  their  eyes  and  ears  that  the  said 
commissaries  do  not  preach  the  dreams  of 
(heir  own  imagination,  instead  of  the  orders 
of  the  pope. 

71.  "  Cursed  be  he  who  speaks  against  the 
indulgence  of  the  pope. 

12.  "  Hut  blessed  be  he  who  speaks  against 
the  foolish  and  impudent  language  of  the 
piviichurs  of  indulgences. 

7  '..  "  The  indulgence  of  the  pope  cannot 
i  :Ue  away  the  smallest  daily  sin,  as  far  as 
regards  the  guilt  or  the  oll'encc. 

79.  "  It  is  blasphemy  to  say  that  the  cross 
ned  with  the  arms   of  the  pope  is  as 
!  ial  as  the  cross  of  Christ. 

80.  "  The  bishops,  pastors,  and  theologians 
who  permit  such  things  to  be  told  the  people, 
v.  ill  hive  to  render  an  account  of  them. 

81.  "  This  shameless  preaching,  these  im- 
j'liilent  commendations  of  indulgences,  make 
it  diflicult  for  the  learned  to  defend  the  dig- 

and  honour  of  the  pope  against  the 
e'hunnicsof  the  preachers,  and  the  subtle 
:  :.l  crafty  questions  of  the  common  people. 

.K'j.  "  Why,  say  they,  does  not  the  p»]'e. 
v  ho  i  .  r'ebcr  than  the  richest  Croesus,  build 
the  mother  church  of  St.  Peter  with  his  own 
money,  rather  than  with  that  of  poor  Chris- 
tians '/ 

92.  "  Would  that  we  were  quit  of  all  these 
preachers  who  say  to  the  Church  :  Peace  ! 
peace  !  and  there  is  no  peace. 

94.  "  We  should  exhort  Christians  to  dili- 
gence in  following*  hri<t.  their  head,  through 
crosses,  death,  and  hell. 
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95.  "  For  it  is  far  better  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  through  much  tribula- 
tion, than  to  acquire  a  carnal  security  by  the 
consolations  of  a  false  peace." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
The  germs  of  the  Reformation  were  contained 
in  these  propositions  of  Luther's.  The  abuses 
of  indulgences  were  attacked  therein,  and 
this  is  their  most  striking  feature;  but  be- 
neath these  attacks  there  was  a  principle, 
which,  although  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  multitude  in  a  less  degree,  was  one  day 
to  overthrow  the  edifice  of  popery.  The  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  a  free  and  gratuitous  re- 
mission of  sins  was  there  for  the  first  time 
publicly  professed.  The  work  must  n  >w 
increase  in  strength.  It  was  evident,  indeed, 
that  whoever  had  this  faith  in  the  remission 
of  sins,  announced  by  the  Wittemberg  doc- 
tor ;  that  whoever  had  this  repentance,  this 
conversion,  and  this  sanctification,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  he  so  earnestly  inculcated, 
would  no  longer  care  for  human  ordinances, 
would  escape  from  the  toils  "Sind  swaddling- 
bands  of  Rome,  and  would  acquire  the  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  All  errors  would  fall 
down  before  this  truth.  By  it,  light  had  be- 
gun to  enter  Luther's  mind ;  by  it,  also,  the 
light  would  be  diffused  over  the  Church.  A 
clear  knowledge  of  this  truth  is  what  preced- 
ing reformers  had  wanted  ;  and  hcrree  the 
unfruitfulness  of  their  exertions.  Luther 
himself  acknowledged  afterwards,  that  in 
proclaiming  justification  by  faith,  he  had  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  "  It  is  doc- 
trine we  attack  in  the  adherents  of  the 
papacy,"  said  he.  "  Huss  and  Wickliffe  only 
attacked  their  lives  ;  but  in  attacking  their 
doctrine  we  take  the  goose  by  the  neck.1 
Every  thing  depends  on  the  Word,  which  the 
pope  has  taken  from  us  and  falsified.  I  have 
vanquished  the  pope,  because  my  doctrine  is 
of  God,  and  his  is  of  the  devil." 

In  our  own  days,  too,  we  have  forgotten 
this  main  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
although  in  a  sense  opposed  to  that  of  our 
fothcrs.  "  In  the  time  of  Luther,"  observes 
one  of  our  contemporaries,1  "  the  remission 
of  sins  cost  money  at  least ;  but  in  our 
days,  each  man  supplier  himself  gratis." 
There  is  a  great  similarity  between  these 
two  errors.  There  is  perhaps  more  forget- 
fulncss  of  God  in  ours,  than  iu  that  of  the 
ll'ith  century.  The  principle  of  justification 
by  the  grace  of  God,  which  brought  the 
Church  out  of  so  much  darkness  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  can  alone  renew  our 
generation,  put  an  end  to  its  doubts  and 
waverings,  destroy  the  selfishness  that  preys 
upon  it,  establish  righteousness  and  morality 
among  the  nations,  and,  in  short,  reunite  the 
world  to  God  from  whom  it  has  been  dis- 
severed. 

But  if  Luther's  theses  were  strong  by  the 

'  Wcnn  man  die  Lehrc  angrcifft,  BO  wird  die  Oans  am 
Kra?c  pesrlfl-en.    L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  1369 
Harms  of  Kiel. 
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strength  of  the  truth  they  proclaimed,  they 
were  not  the  less  so  by  the  faith  of  their 
champion.  lie  had  boldly  drawn  the  sword 
of  the  Word :  he  had  done  so  in  reliance  on 
the  power  of  truth.  lie  had  felt  that  by 
leaning  on  God's  promises,  he  could  afford  to 
risk  something,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
world.  "  Let  him  who  desires  to  begin  a 
good  work,"  said  he  when  speaking  of  this 
daring  attack,  "  undertake  it  with  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  his  cause-,  and  not,  which 
God  forbid !  expecting  the  support  and  con- 
solation of  the  world.  Moreover,  let  him 
have  no  fear  of  man,  or  of  the  whole  world ; 
for  these  words  will  never  lie  :  It  is  good  to 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  assuredly  lie  that  trusttth 
in  the  Lord  s/t(fll  not  be  confounded.  But  let 
him  that  will  not  or  who  cannot  risk  some- 
thing with  confidence  in  God,  take  heed  how 
he  undertakes  any  .thing."1  Luther,  after 
having  posted  his  theses  on  the  gate  of  All- 
Saints'  Church,  retired,  no  doubt,  to  his  tran- 
quil cell,  full  of  the  peace  and  joy  that  spring 
from  an  action  done  in  the  Lord's  name,  and 
for  the  sake  of  eternal  truth. 

Whatever  be  the  boldness  that  prevails  in 
these  propositions,  they  still  bespeak  the 
monk  who  refuses  to  admit  a  single  doubt 
on  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.  But, 
while  attacking  the  doctrine  of  indulgences. 
Luther  had  unwittingly  touched  on  certain 
errors,  whose  discovery  could  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  pope,  seeing  that  sooner  or  later 
they  would  call  his  supremacy  in  question. 
Luther  was  not  so  far-sighted ;  but  he  was 
sensible  of  the  extreme  boldness  of  the  step 
he  had  just  taken, .and  consequently  thought 
it  his  duty  to  soften  down  their  audacity,  as 
far  as  he  could  in  conformity  with  the  truth. 
He  therefore  set  forth  these  theses  as  doubt- 
ful propositions  on  which  he  solicited  the  in- 
formation of  the  learned ;  and  appended  to 
•them,  conformably  with  the  established 
usage,  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  afiirin  or  say  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  rights  and  decretals  of  the 
Roman  See. 

Frequently,  in  after-years,  as  he  contem- 
plated the  immense  and  unexpected  conse- 
quences of  this  courageous  attack,  Luther 
was  astonished  at  himself,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand how  he  had  ventured  to  make  it. 
An  invisible  and  mightier  hand  than  his  held 
the  clue,  and  led  the  herald  of  truth  along  a 
path  that  was  still  hidden  from  him,  and 
from  the  difficulties  of  which  he  would  per- 
haps have  shrunk,  if  he  had  foreseen  them, 
and  if  he  had  advanced  alone  and  of  his  own 
accord.  "  I  entered  into  this  controversy," 
said  he,  "  without  any  definite  plan,  without 
knowledge  or  inclination  ;,  I  was  taken  quite 
unawares,  and  I  call  God,  the  searcher  of 
hearts,  to  witness."2 

J  L.  Opp.  (Leips.)  v\.  518. 

•  Casu  enlra,  non  voluntate  nee  studio.  In  has  turbas  In- 
cidi,  Deum  Ipsum  tester.    L.  Opp.  Lat.  lu  frttf. 


Luther  had  become  acquainted  with  tho 
source,  of  these  abuses.  Some  one  brought 
him  a  little  bunk,  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg, 
which  contained  the  regulations  to  he  fol- 
lowed in  the  sale  of  indulgences.  It  was 
this  young  prelate,  then,  this  graceful  prince, 
w'ho  had  prescribed,  or  at  least  sanctioned, 
all  this  quackery.  In  him  Luther  saw  only 
a  superior  whom  he  should  f'  ;ir  and  respect.1 
Not  wishing  to  beat  the  air  at  hazard,  but 
rather  to  address  those  who  arc  charged  with 
the  government  of  the  Church,  Luther  sent 
him  a  letter,  abounding  at  once  in  frankness 
and  humility.  It  was  on  the  very  day  he 
posted  up  the  theses  that  the  doctor  wrote  to 
Albert : — 

"  Pardon  me,  most  reverend  father  in 
Christ  and  most  illustrious  prince,"  said  he, 
"  if  I,  who  am  but  the  dregs  of  men,2  have 
the  presumption  to  write  to  your  Sublime 
Highness.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  my 
witness  that,  feeling  how  small  and  despi- 
cable I  am,  1  have  long  put  off  doing  it 

May  your  Highness  condescend  to  cast  a 
single  glance  on  a  grain  of  dust,  and  of  your 
episcopal  mildness  graciously  receive  my 
petition. 

"  Certain  individuals  arc  hawking  the 
papal  indulgences  up  and  down  the  country, 
in  your  Grace's  name.  I  am  unwilling  so 
much  to  blame  the  clamours  of  these  preachers 
(for  I  have  not  heard  them),  as  the  false 
ideas  of  the  simple  and  ignorant  people,  who, 
in  purchasing  indulgences,  fancy  themselves 

assured  of  salvation' 

"  The  souls  intrusted  to  your  care,  most 
excellent  Father,  are  taught,  not  unto  life, 
.but  unto  death.  The  severe  and  just  account 
that  will  be  required  of  you  increases  from 

day  to  day I  could  no  longer  be  silent. 

No  !     Man  is  not  saved  by  the  work  or  the 

office  of  his  bishop Even  the  righteous 

are  saved  with  difficulty,  and  narrow  is  the 
way  which  leadcth  uilto  life.  Wherefore, 
then,  do  these  preachers  of  indulgences  by 
their  empty  fables  inspire  the  people  with  a 
carnal  security  ? 

"  Indulgences  alone,  to  hear  them,  ought 

to  be  proclaimed  and  extolled What!  is 

it  not  the  principal,  the  sole  duty  of  the 
bishops  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  Gospel, 
and  in  the  charity  of  Christ  Jesus?3  -CJirist 
himself  has  nowhere  onbined  the  preaching 
of  indulgences ;  but  he  has  forcibly  com- 
manded the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.4  How 
dreadful,  then,  and  ho\v  dangerous,  for  a 
bishop  to  allow  the  Gospol  to  be  silent,  and 
that  the  noise  of  indulgences  alone  should 
re-echo  incessantly  in  the  ears  of  his  flock  !... 
"  Most  worthy  Father  in  God,  in  the  in- 


1  Domino  suoet  pastor!  in  Christo  venerabiliter  metuen- 
do.    (The  address  on  the  letter.)    To  his  reverently  to  be 
feared  Lord  and  I'ustor  in  Christ.    Epp.  i.  6s. 

2  Kscx  liominum.     Ibid. 

3  Ut  populus  tvangeliumdiscatatquecharitatemChi-UU. 
Ibid. 

4  Veheraenter  prsccipit.    Ibid. 
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8tniction~  in  the  commissaries,  whieh  have 
been  published  in  your  Grace's  name  (no 
doubt  without  your  knowledge),  it  is  paid, 
that  the  indulgences  are  the  most  precious 
treasure — that  by  them  man  is  reconciled  to 
God,  and  that  repentance  is  not  necessary  to 
those  who  purchase  them. 

"AVhit  ran  I,  what  ought  I  to  do,  most 
~  worthy  Bishop,  most  serene  Prince  ?  I  beg 
your  1  Ugliness,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  cast  a  look  of  paternal  vigi- 
lance on  this  .".tr,tir,  to  suppress  the  book  en- 
tirely, and  to  order  the  preachers  to  deliver 
other  .sermons  KTuro  thi?  people.  If  you  do 
not  so,  fear  lest  yon  should  one  clay  hear 
some  voice  uplifted  in  refutation  of  these 
preachers,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  your 
most  serene  Ilighnes  •." 

Luther,  at  the  same  time,  forwarded  his 
theses  to  the  archbishop,  and  added  a  post- 
script inviting  him  to  read  them,  in  order  to 
convince  himself  on  how  slight  a  foundation 
the  doctrine  of  mdulgenccs.'was  based. 

Thus,  Luther's  whole  desire. was  for  the 
sentinels  of  the  Church  to  awaken  and  re- 
solve to  put  nn  end  to  the  evils  that  were 
laying  it  w.-;stc.  Nothing  could  be  more 
noble  and  more  respectful  than  this  letter 
from  a  monk  to  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Empire.  Never 
did  man  act  more  in  accordance  with  this 
precept  of  Christ ;."  Render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  This  is  not  the  course 
of  those  fiery  revolutionists  who  "  despise 
dominion  and  speak  evil  of  dignities."  It  is 
the  cry  of  a  Christian  conscience — of  a  priest 
•who  gives  honour  to  all,  but  who  fears  God 
above  even"  thing.  All  his  prayers,  all  his 
entreaties,  were  unavailing.  The  youthful 
Albert,  engrossed  by  pleasures  and  ambitious 
designs,  made  no  reply  to  so  solemn  an  ap- 
peal. The  Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  Luther's 
ordinary,  a  learned  and  pious  man,  to  whom 
he  sent  his  theses,  replied  that  he  was  attack- 
ing the  power  of  the  Church  ;  that  he  would 
bring  upon  himself  much  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion ;  that  the  tiling  was  above  his  strength  ; 
and  he  earnestly  advised  him  to  keep  quiet. l 
The  princes  of  the  Church  stopped  their  ears 
against  the  voice  of  God,  which  was  mani- 
fested with  such  energy  and  tenderness 
through  the  mouth  of  Luther.  They  would 
not  understand  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  they 
•were  struck  with  that  blindness  which  has 
caused  the  ruin  of  so  many  powers  and 
dignities.  "  They  both  thought,"  said  Lu- 
ther afterwards,  u  that  the  pope  would  be  too 
strong  for  a  poor  mendicant  friar  like  me." 

But  Luther  could  judge  better  than  the 
bishops  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  indul- 
gences on  the  manners  and  lives  of  the 
people,  for  he  was  in  direct  communication 
with  them.  He  saw  continually  and  near  at 
hand  what  the  bishops  knew  only  through. 

es  ware  eine  jrosse  Sache.  Hath. 


unfaithful  reports.  Although  the  bishops 
failed  him,  God  did  not.  The  Head  of  the 
Church,  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens,  and  to 
whom  all  power  is  given  upon  earth,  had 
himself  prepared  the  soil  and  deposited  the 
seed  in  the  hands  of  his  minister;  he  gave 
wings  to  the  seeds  of  truth,  and  he  scattered 
it  in  an  instant  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  Church. 

No  one  appeared  next  day  at  the  university 
to  attack  Luther's  propositions.  The  Tetzel 
traffic  was  too  much  decried,  and  too  shame- 
ful, for  any  one  but  himself  or  his  followers 
to  dare  take  up  the  glove.  But  these  theses 
were  destined  to  be  heard  elsewhere  than 
under  the  arched  roof  of  an  academic  hall. 
Scarcely  had  they  been  nailed  to  the  church 
door  of  Wittemberg,  than  the  feeble  sounds 
of  the  hammer  were  followed  throughout 
all  Germany  by  a  mighty  blow  that  reached 
even  the  foundations  of  haughty  Rome, 
threatening  with  sudden  ruin  the  walls,  the 
gates,  and  pillars  of  popery,  stunning  and 
terrifying  her  champions,  and  at  the  same 
time  awakening  thousands  from  the  sleep  of 
error. l 

These  theses  spread  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  A  month  had  not  elapsed  before 
they  were  at  Rome.  "  In  a  fortnight,"  says 
a  contemporary  historian,  "  they  were  in 
every  part  of  Germany,  and  in  four  weeks 
they  had  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  as  if  the  very  angels  had  been 
their  messengers,  and  had  placed  them  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men.  No  one  can  believe  the 
noise  they  made."2  Somewhat  later  they 
were  translated  into  Dutch  and  Spanish,  and 
a  traveller  sold  them  in  Jerusalem.  "  Every 
one,"  said  Luther,  "  complained  of  the  indul- 
gences :  and  as  all  the  bishops  and  doctors 
had  kept  silence,  and  nobody  was  willing  to 
bell  the  cat,  poor  Luther  became  a  famous 
doctor,  because  (as  they  said)  there  came 
one  at  last  who  ventured"  to  do  it.  But  I  did 
not  like  tin's  glory,  and  the  tune  was  nearly 
too  high  for  my  voice."  3 

Many  of  the  pilgrims,  who  had  thronged 
to  Wittemberg  from  every  quarter  for  the 
feast  of  All-Saints,  carried  back  with  them, 
instead  of  indulgences,  the,  famous  theses  of 
the  Augustine  monk.  By  this  means  they 
e< mtributed  to" their  circulation.  Every  one 
read  them,  meditated  and  commented  on 
them.  Men  conversed  about  them  in  all  the 
convents  and  in  all  the  universities.4  The 
pious  monks,  who  had  entered  the  cloisters 
to  save  their  souls, — all  upright  and  honour- 
able men,  were  delighted  at  "this  simple  and 
striking  confession  of  the  truth,  and  heartily 
desired  that  Luther  would  continue  the  work 
he  had  begun.  At  length  one  man  had 
found  courage  to  undertake  the  perilous 
struggle.  This  was  a  reparation  accorded 


l  Kr  iiollte  still  haltcn  ; 
IS. 


1  Walther.  Nachr.  v.  Luther,  p.  «. 

2  Myconius,  Hist.  Rcf.  p.  23. 

3  Das  Lied  wollte  meiner  Stlmme  zu  hoch  werden. 
Opp.) 

*  ID  alle  hohe  Schulen  uud  Klostcr.    Math.  13. 
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to  Christendom :  the  public  conscience  was 
satisfied.  Piety  saw  in  these  theses  a  blow 
aimed  at  every  superstition  ;  the  new  theo- 
logy hailed  in  it  the  defeat  of  the  scholastic 
dogmas  ;  princes  and  magistrates  considered 
them  as  a  barrier  raised  against  the  invasions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power;  and  the  nation 
rejoiced  at  seeing  so  positive  a  veto  opposed 
by  this  monk  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Roman 
chancery.  "  When  Luther  attacked  this 
fable,"  remarked  to  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
a  man  very  worthy  of  belief,  and  one  of  the 
principal  rivals  of  the  reformer,  namely  Eras- 
mus, "  the  whole  world  applauded,  and  there 
was  a  general  assent."  "  I  observe,"  said 
he  at  onother  time  to  Cardinal  Campeggio, 
"  that  the  greater  their  evangelical  piety 
and  the  purer  their  morals,  the  less  are  men 
opposed  to  Luther.  His  life  is  praised  even 
by  those  who  cannot  endure  his  faith.  The 
world,was  weary  of  a  doctrine  so  full  of  puer- 
ile fables  and  human  ordinances,  and  thirsted 
for  that  living,  pure,  and  hidden  water  which 
springs  from  the  veins  of  the  evangelists 
and  apostles.  Luther's  genius  was  fitted 
to  accomplish  these  things,  and  his  zeal 
would  naturally  catch  fire  at  so  glorious  an 
enterprise.''1 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Eeuchl  in— Erasmus— FIck— Bibra— The  Emperor— The  Pore 
— Mycnnius— The  Monks— Apprehensions— Adelman— An 
a?eil  Priest — The  Bishop — The  Elector — The  Townspeople 
of  Enurth — Luther's  Answer— Disorder — Luther's  Main- 
spring. 

WE  must  follow  these  propositions  into  what- 
ever place  they  penetrated, — into  the  studies 
of  the  learned,  the  cells  of  the  monks,  and 
the  halls  of  princes,  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
various  but  prodigious  effects  they  produced 
in  Germany. 

Reuchlin  received  them.  He  was  wearied 
of  the  rude  combat  he  had  to  fight  against 
the  monks.  The  strength  displayed  by  the 
new  combatant  in  his  theses  reanimated  the 
dispirited  champion  of  literature,  and  re- 
stored joy  to  his  desponding  heart.  "  Thanks 
be  to  God!"  exclaimed  he  after  reading 
them,  "  at  last  they  have  found  a  man  who 
will  give  them  so  much  to  do,  that  they  will 
be  compelled  to  let  my  old  age  end  in  peace." 

The  cautious  Erasmus  was  in  the  Low 
Countries  when  these  propositions  reached 
him.  He  internally  rejoiced  at  witnessing 
his  secret  wishes  for  the  rectifying  of  abuses 
expressed  with  so  much  courage :  he  ap- 
proved of  the  author,  exhorting  him  only  to 
greater  moderation  and  prudence.  Never- 


1  Ad  hoc  prepstandnm  mini  ridebatur  ille,  et  Datura  com 
positus  et  accensus  studio.  Erasm.  Epp.  Camptgio  Car 
diuali,  i.  6jo. 


theless,  when  some  one  reproached  Luther'l 
violence  in  his  presence  :  "  God,"  s-iid  he, 
"  has  given  men  a  physician  who  cuts  deep 
into  the  flesh,  because  the  malady  would  other- 
wise be  incurable."  And  when  a  little  later 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  asked  his  opinion  on 
Luther's  business,  he  replied  with  a  smile : 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  has  made 
so  much  noise  ;  for  he  has  committed  two 
unpardonable  crimes  ;  he  has  attacked  the 
pope's  tiara  and  the  monks'  bellies.  ' 

Doctor  Flek,  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
Steinlausitz,  had  long  discontinued  reading 
the  Mass,  but  without  tell'uiir  any  one  the 
real  cause.  One  day  he  found  Luther's 
theses  posted  up  in  the  refectory  :  he  went 
up  to  them,  began  to  read,  and  had  only 
perused  a  few,  when,  unable  to  contain  his 
joy,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Ah  !  ah  !  he  whom  we 
have  so  long  expected  is  come  at  last,  and 
he  will  show  you  monks  a  trick  or  two  !" 
Then  looking  into  the  future,  says  Mathe- 
sius,  and  playing  on  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Wittemberg:  "All  the  world,"  said 
he,  "  will  go  and  seek  wisdom  on  that  moun- 
tain and  will  find  it."2  He  wrote  to  the 
doctor  to  continue  the  glorious  straggle  with 
boldness.  Luther  styles  him  a  man  full  of 
joy  and  consolation. 

The  ancient  and  renowned  episcopal  see  of 
Wurzburg  was  filled  at  that  time  by  Lorenzo 
de  Bibra,  a  pious,  wise,  and  worthy  man, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries. When  a  gentleman  came  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  intended  placing  his 
daughter  in  a  convent :  "  Rather  give  her  a 
husband,"  said  he.  And  then  he  added  :  "If 
you  require  money  for  her  dowry,  I  will  lend 
it  you."  The  emperor  and  all  the  princes  held 
him  iu  the  highest  esteem.  He  mourned 
over  t'.ie  disorders  of  the  Church,  and  above 
all,  over  those  of  the  convents.  The  theses 
reached  his  palace  also  :  he  read  them  with 
gre.it  joy,  and  publicly  declared  that  he  ap- 
proved of  Luther.  Somewhat  later,  he  wrote 
to  the  Elector  Frederick :  "  Do  not  let  the 
pious  Doctor  Martin  go,  for  they  do  him 
wrong."  The  elector  was  delighted  at  this 
testimony,  and  communicated  it  to  the  re- 
former with  his  own  hand. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian,  predecessor  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  read  and  admired  the 
theses  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg ;  he  per- 
ceived his  ability,  and  foresaw  that  this 
obscure  Augustine  might  one  day  become  a 
powerful  ally  for  Germany  in  her  struggle 
against  Rome.  He  accordingly  said  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  through  his  envi  >y  :  "  Take 
great  care  of  the  monk  Luther,  for  the  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  have  need  of  him."3 
And  shortly  after,  being  in  diet  with  PfelFni- 
ger,  the  elector's  privy  counsellor,  he  said 

I  Miiller's  Denkw.  iv.  25fi. 

-  Alle  Welt  von  diessem  Weissenberr.  Weisshelt  holcn  und 
bekommen,  p.  13.  H'ittcmttrf  (ot  Weisseuberg)  sanities  i*« 

IMnanMiW  O/ tet'jdom. 

3  Dasa  er  uus  den  Munch  Luther  fleislg  beware.  Math. 
15. 
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to  him:  "Well!  what  is  your  Augustine 
doing?  In 'truth  his  propositions  are  not 
contemptible,  lie  will  play  the  monks  a 
pretty  ^anic."1 

At  1!  MH:>.  even  in  the  Vatican,  these  theses 
were  not  so  badly  received  as  might  have 
been  imagined.  Leo  X.  judged  rath-i-  as 
a  puroi;  of  letters  than  as  pope.  The 
aniaseme'.'.t  they  gave  him  made  him  i 
tlie  sever;  truths  they  contained;  and  as 
Sylvester  i'rierio,  the  master  of  the  sacred 
palae  •,  who  had  the  charge  of  examining  the 
boY,;s,  requested  him  to  tivit  I.nther  as  a 
heretic,  he  replied  :  "  Brother  .Martin  Luther 
is  a  very  fine  gcimis,  and  all  that  is  said 
against  him  is  mere  monkish  jealousy."8 

There  were  few  men  on  whom  Luther's 
i  a  deeper  impression  than  the 
s-li>lar  of  Amain.'!-;:,  whom  Tetzcl  had  so 
mercilessly  repi  Ised.  Myconius  had  entered 
a  convent.  On  the  very  night  of  his  arrival 
he  dreamt  he  saw  immense  fields  of  wheat 
all  glistening  with  ripe  cars.  "  Cut,"  said 
the  voice  of  his  guide ;  and  when  he  alleged 
his  want  of  skill,  his  conductor  showed  him 
a  reaper  working  with  inconceivable  activity. 
"  Fallow  him,  and  do  as  he  does,"  said  the 
guide.3  Myeonius,  as  eager  after  holiness 
as  Luther  had  been,  devoted  himself  while 
in  the  monastery  to  all  the  vigils,  fasts, 
mortifications,  and  practices  invented  hymen. 
But  at  last  he  despaired  of  ever  attaining  his 
object  by  his  own  exertions.  lie  neglected 
his  studies,  and  employed  himself  in  manual 
labours  only.  At  one  time  he  would  bind 
books  ;  at  another,  work  at  the  turner's  lathe, 
or  any  laborious  occupation.  This  outward 
activity  was  unable  to  quiet  his  troubled 
eience.  God  had  spoken  to  him.  and  he 
could  no  longer  fall  back  into  his  previous 
1  trhargy.  This  state  of  anguish  endured 
il  years.  It  has  been  sometimes  ima- 
gined that  the  paths  of  the  reformers  were 
smooth,  and  that  when  they  had  renounced 
the  observances  of  the  Church,  nothing  but 
pleasure  and  comfort  awaited  them.  It  is 
not  considered  that  they  arrived  at  the  truth 
through  internal  struggles  :v  thousand  times 
more  painful  than  the  observances  to  which 
slavish  minds  easily  submitted. 

At  length  the  year  1517  arrived;  Luther's 
theses  were  published;  they  were  circulated 
through  Christendom,  and  penetrated  also 
into  the  monastery  where  the  scholar  of 
Annaberg  was  concealed.  He  hid  himself 
in  a  corner  of  the  cloister  with  another  monk, 
John  Voigt,  that  he  might  read  them  at  his 
ease. 4  Here  were  the  selfsame  truths  he  had 
heard  from  his  father  :  his  eyes  were  opened ; 
lie  felt  a  voice  within  him  responding  to  that 
which  was  then  re-echoing  through  Germany, 


>  Schmidt,  Brand.    neformatlonsgesch,  p.  124. 

1  Che  Irate  Martlnn  Lulhero  haveva  un  bellisslm 
no,  e  chc  coteslc  erano  Invldic  fratesclie.    ISrandelll,  Leu's 
contemporary  and  a  Dominican,  Hist.  trag.  pars  3. 

3   ilelch.  Adaini  Vita  Myconii. 

Lczit  tune  cum  Joanne  Voito  In  angulum  abditus,  II- 
bolloi  Lutheri.  Molch.  Adam. 


and  great  consolation  filled  his  heart.  "  I 
see  plainly,"  said  he,  "  that  Martin  Luther  is 
the  reaper  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and  who 
taught  me  to  gather  the  cars."  lie  began 
immediately  to  profess  the  doctrine  that 
Luther  had  proclaimed.  The  monks  grew 
alarmed,  as  they  heard  him ;  they  argued 
with  him,  and  declared  against  Luther  and 
against  his  convent.  "This  convent,"  re- 
plied Myconius,  "is  like  <mr  Lord's  sepulchre: 
they  wish  to  prevent  Christ's  resurrection, 
but  they  will  fail."  At  last  his  superiors, 
finding  they  could  not  convince  him,  inter- 
dicted him  for  a  year  and  a  half  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  world,  permitting  him 
neither  to  write  nor  receive  letters,  and 
threatening  him  with  imprisonment  for  life. 
But  the  hour  of  his  delive.'ance  was  at 
hand.  Being  afterwards  nominated  pastor 
of  Zwickau,  he  was  the  first  who  declared 
against  the  papacy  in  the  churches  of  Thu- 
ringia.  "Then,"  said  he,  "was  I  rhahled 
to  labour  with  my  venerable  father  Luther 
in  the  Gospel-harvest.'1  Jonas  describes  him 
as  a  man  capable  of  doing -everything  he 
undertook.1 

No  doubt  there  were  others  besides  to  whose 
souls  Luther's  propositions  were  a  signal  of 
life.  They  kindled  a  new  flame  in  many 
cells,  cottages,  and  palaces.  While  those 
who  had  entered  the  convents  in  quest  of 
good  cheer,  an  idle  life,  or  respect  and 
honours,  says  Mathesius,  began  to  load  the 
name  of  Luther  with  reproaches,  the  monks 
who  lived  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  mortifica- 
tion, returned  thanks  to  God,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  cry  of  that  eagle  whom  Iltiss  had 
announced  a  century  before.2  Even  the 
common-people,  who  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand the  theological  question,  but  who  only 
knew  that  this  man  assailed  the  empire  of 
the  lazy  and  mendicant  monks,  welcomed 
him  with  bursts  of  acclamation.  An  immense 
sensation  was  produced  in  Germany  by  these 
daring  propositions.  Some  of  the  reformer's 
contemporaries,  however,  fort  .saw  the  serious 
consequences  to  which  they  might  lead,  and 
the  numerous  obstacles  they  would  encounter. 
They  expressed  their  fears  aloud,  and  re- 
joiced with  trembling. 

"  I  am  much  afraid,"  wrote  the  excellent 
canon  of  Augsburg,  Bernard  Adclmann,  to 
his  friend  I'irckheimer,  "  that  the  worthy 
man  must  give  way  at  last  before  the  avarice 
and  power  of  the  partisans  of  indulgences. 
His  representations  have  produced  so  littb 
effect,  that  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  our 
primate  and  metropolitan,3  has  just  ordered, 
in  the  pope's  name,  fresh  indulgences  for  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  Let  him  haste  to  secure 
the  aid  of  princes;  let  him  beware  of  tempt- 
ing God;  for  he  must  be  void  of  common 
sense  if  he  overlooks  the  imminent  peril  he 
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Harvon  Maslster  Johann  Huss  geweissaget.    Math.  13. 
3  Tot<iue  uxoTUtn  vir  (and  the  husband  of  so  many  wives), 
added  he,    Ueumani  Document*  litt.  167. 
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incurs."  Adelmann  was  delighted  on  hearing 
it  rumoured  that  Henry  VIII.  hud  invited 
Luther  to  England.  "  In  that  country," 
thought  the  canon,  "  he  will  be  able  to  teach 
the  truth  in  peaee."  Many  thus  imagined 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  required  the 
support  of  the  civil  power.  They  knew  not 
that  it  advances  without  this  power,  and  is 
often  trammelled  and  enfeebled  by  it. 

Albert  Kranz,  the  famous  historian,  was 
at  Hamburg  on  his  deathbed,  when  Luther's 
theses  were  brought  to  him :  "  Thou  art 
right,  Brother  Martin,"  said  he;  "  but  thou 

wilt  not  succeed Poor  monk!    Go  to  thy 

cell  and  cry :  Lord !  have  mercy  upon  me  ! " ' 

An  aged  priest  of  Hexter  in  Westphalia, 
having  received  and  read  the  theses  in  his- 
parsonage,  shook  his  head  and  said  in  Low 
German  :  "  Dear  Brother  Martin  !  if  you 
succeed  in  overthrowing  this  purgatory  and 
all  these  paper-dealers,  you  will  he  ti  fine  fel- 
low indeed !  "  Erbenius,  who  lived  a  century 
later,  wrote  the  following  doggerel  under 
these  words : — 


"What  would  the  worthy  parson  say, 
If  he  were  living  at  this  day  ?'  2 

Not  only  did  a  great  number  of  Luther's 
friends  entertain  fears  as  to  this  proceeding, 
but  many  even  expressed  their  disapprohal  ion. 

The  Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  grieved  at 
seeing  so  violent  a  quarrel  break  out  in  his 
diocese,  would  have  desired  to  stifle  it.  I  le 
resolved  to  effect  this  by  mildness.  "  In 
your  theses  on  indulgences,"  said  he  to 
Luther,  through  the  Abbot  of  Lenin,  "  I  see 
nothing  opposed  to  the  Catholic  truth ;  I 
myself  condemn  these  indiscreet  proclama- 
tions ;  but  for  the  love  of  peace  and  for  re- 
gard to  your  bishop,  discontinue  writing 
upon  this  subject."  Luther  was  confounded 
at  being  addressed  with  such  humility  by  so 
great  a  dignitary.  Led  away  by  the  first 
impulse  of  his  heart,  he  replied  with  emotion: 
"  1  consent :  I  would  rather  obey  than  per- 
form miracles  if  that  were  possible."3 

The  elector  beheld  with  regret  the  com- 
mencement of  a  combat  that  was  justifiable 
no  doubt,  but  the  results  of  which  could  not 
be  foreseen.  No  prince  was  more  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  public  peace  than  Frederick. 
Yet,  what  an  immense  conflagration  might 
not  be  kindled  by  this  spark  !  What  violent 
discord,  what  rending  of  nations,  might  not 
this  monkish  quarrel  produce  !  The  elector 
gave  Luther  frequent  intimations  of  the  un- 
easiness he  felt.* 

Even  in  his  own  order  and  in  his  own  con- 
vent at  Wittemberg,  Luther  met  with  disap- 
probation. The  prior  and  sub-prior  were 
terrified  at  the  outcry  made  by  Tetzel  and 

>  Frater,  abl  In  cellam,  et  die  :  Miserere  mei.    Lindner  in 
Luther's  Leben,  9:1. 

*  Quid  vero  mine  si  viveret 
Bonus  istc  elericns  dlceret. 

3  Bone  sum i  contentus:  malu  obedire  quam  miracula  fa- 
cere,  iHiam  si  posscm.     Kpp.  i.  71. 

4  Suumqne  dolurem  sivpc  slznificavlt,  metuens  dlscordias 
niajores.    Melancth.  Vita  Luth. 


his  companions.  They  repaired  trembling 
and  alarmed  to  Brother  Martin's  cell,  and 
si nl  :  •'  Pray  do  not  bring  disgrace  upon  our 
order  !  The  other  orders,  :;nd  <  specially  the 
Dominicans,  are  already  overjoyed  to  think 
that  they  will  not  be  .-.lone  in  their  shame." 
Luther  was  moved  at  these  words;  but  he 
soon  recovered,  and  replied  :  "  Dear  fathers  ! 
if  this  work  be  not  of  (!od,  it  will  come  to 
naught;  but  if  it  lie,  let  it  go  forwards." 
The  prior  and  sub-prior  untie  no  answer. 
"  The  work  is  still  going  forwards,''  added 
Luther,  after  recounting  this  anecdote,  "and, 
God  willing,  it  will  go  on  better  and  better 
unto  the  end.  Amen."1 

Luther  had  many  other  attacks  to  endure. 
At  Erfurth,  he  was  blamed  for  the  violent 
and  haughty  manner  in  \\hich  he  condemned 
the  opinions  of  others:  this  is  the  reproach 
usually  made  against  those  men  who  possess 
that  strength  of  conviction  which  proceeds 
from  the  Word  of, God.  He  was  also  accused 
of  precipitation  and  levity. 

'•  They  require  moderation  in  me,"  an- 
swered Luther,  "  and  they  trample  it  under 

foot  in  the  judgment  they  pass  on  me  I 

We  can  always  see  the  mote  in  our  brother's 
eye,  and  we  overlook  the  beam  in  our  o\\  a 

Truth  will  not  gain  more  by  my  inoile- 

ration,  than  it  will  lose  by  my  rashness.  I 
desire  to  know  (continues  he,  addressing 
Lange)  what  errors  you  and  your  theologi- 
ans have  found  in  my  theses  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  a  man  rarely  puts  forth  any 
new  idea  without  having  some  appearance 
of  pride,  and  without  being  accused  of  e.xeit- , 
ing  quarrels?  If  humility  herself  should 
undertake  something  new,  her  opponents 
would  accuse  her  of  pride!2  Why  were 
Christ  and  all  the  martyrs  put  to  dc 
Because  they  seemed  to  be  proud  contemnors 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  time,  anil  he-.-ausc.  they 
advanced  novelties,  without  having  first 
humbly  taken  counsel  of  the  oracles  of  th>j 
ancient  opinions. 

"  Do  not  let  the  wise  of  our  days  expect 
fronl  me  humility,  or  rather  hypocrisy, 
enough  to  ask  their  advice,  before  publishing 
what  duty  compels  me,  to  say.  Wluitever  1 
do  will  be  done,  not  by  the  prudence  c.f  men, 
but  by  the  counsel  of  Cod.  If  the  work  be 
of  God,  who  shall  stop  it '(  if  it  be  not,  who 
can  forward  it?  Not  my  will,  nor  theirs, 
nor  ours  ;  but  thy  will,  (.)  Holy  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven.'' — What  courage,  what  noble 
enthusiasm,  what  confidence  in  God,  and 
above  all,  what  truth  in  these  words,  and 
what  truth  for  all 

The  reproaches  and  accusations  which 
were  showered  upon  Luther  from  every  quar- 
ter, could  not  fail,  however,  to  produce  some 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  had  been  de- 
ceived in  his  hopes.  He  had  expected  to  see 
the  heads  of  the  Church  and  the  most  dis- 


i  i..  Orr.  (L.)  vi.  sis. 

-  Fiugcenlm  Ipsain  humilitatem  nova  conari,  stp,hm  su- 
perbisc  subjicletur  ab  Us  qui  aliUT  sapiunt.    L.  Kpp.  i.  73. 
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tinguished  scholars  in  the  nation  publicly 
unite  with  him ;  but  the  case  was  far  other- 
wise. A  word  of  approbation  which  escaped 
in  the  first  moment  of  astonishment  was  all 
the  best  dispo^,-,'  .ic.Mi-ded  him;  on  the  con- 
trary, many  whom  lie  had  hitherto  respected 
thu  most,  were,  loudest  in  their  censure.  lie 
felt  himself  alone  in  the  Church, alone  against 
Rome,  alone  at  the  foot  of  that  ancient  and 
formidable  building  whose  foundations  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  Of  the  e.vr'Ji,  whose  walls 
soared  to  the  cloud-;,  and  against  which  he 
had  aimed  so  daring  a  blow.1  He  was  trou- 
bled and  dispirited.  Doubts,  which  he  fan- 
cied he  had  overcome,  returned  to  his  mind 
with  fresh  force.  He  trembled  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  the  whole  authority  of  the  Church 
against  him :  to  withdraw  from  that  autho- 
rity, to  be  deaf  to  that  voice  which  people 
had  obeyed  for  centimes,  to  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  that  Church  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  venerate  as 
the  mother  of  the  faithful, he,  an  insig- 
nificant monk was  an  effort  too  great 

for  human  power ! 2  No  step  cost  him  dearer 
than  this.  And  it  was  this,  accordingly, 
which  decided  the  Reformation. 

No  one  can  paint  better  than  himself  the 
combat  in  his  own  soul : — "  I  began  this  busi- 
ness," said  he,  "  with  great  fear  and  trem- 
bling. Who  was  I  then,  I,  a  poor,  wretched, 
contemptible  friar,  more  like  a  corpse  than  a 
man ; 3  who  was  I  to  oppose  the  majesty  of 
the  pope,  before  whom  not  only  the  kings  of 
the  earth  and  the  whole  world  trembled,  but 
even,  if  I  may  so  speak,  heaven  and  hell 
were  constrained  to  obey  the  signal  of  his 

eyes? ...No  one  can  know  what  my  heart 

suffered  during  these  first  two  years,  and  into 
what  despondency,  I  may  say  into  what  de- 
spair, I  was  sunk.  Those  haughty  spirits 
who  have  since  attacked  the  pope  with  such 
great  hardihood  can  form  no  idea  of  it,  al- 
though with  all  their  skill  they  would  have 
been  unable  to  do  him  the  least  harm,  if 
Jesus  Christ  had  not  already  inflicted  through 
me,  his  weak  and  unworthy  instrument,  a 
wound  that  shall  never  be  healed.... !....I!ut 
while  they  were  content  to  look  on  and  leave 
me  alone  in  the  danger,  I  was  not  so  cheer- 
ful, so  tranquil,  nor  so  confident ;  for  at  that 
time  I  was  ignorant  of  many  tilings  which 
now,  thank  God,  I  know.  There  were,  it  is 
true,  many  pious  Christians  who  were  pleased 
with  my  propositions,  and  valued  them 
highly ;  but  I  could  not  acknowledge  them 
and  consider  them  as  the  instruments  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  I  looked  only  to  the  pope,  to 

1  Sol  119  primo  eram.    L.  Opp.  I/at.  in  Prffif. 
_2  Consihum  Immanls  audacise  plenum.     Pallavlciui,   i. 
17. 

3  Mlserrimus  time  fraterculus,  cadaver!  slmilior  quam 
bomiui.    L.  Opp.  Lat.  i.  19. 


the  cardinals,  bishops,  theologians,  lawyers, 

monks,  and  priests It  was  from  them 

I  expected  to  witness  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit.  However,  after  gaining  the  victory 
over  all  their  arguments  bv  Scripture,  I  at 
last  surmounted  through  Christ's  grace,  but 
with  great  anguish,  toil,  and  pain,  the  only 
argument  that  still  checked  me,  namely,  that 
I  should  ''listen  to  the  Church;"1  for,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  reverenced  the 
pope's  Church  as  the  true  Church  ;  and  I  did 
so  with  far  more  sincerity  and  veneration 
than  all  those  scandalous  and  infamous  cor- 
rupters  who,  to  oppose  me,  now  extol  it  so 
mightily.  If  I  had  despised  the  pope,  ;is 
those  men  really  despise  him  in  their  hearts 
who  praise  him  so  much  with  their  lips,  I 
should  have  trembled  lest  the  earth  should 
have  instantly  opened  and  swallowed  me  up 
alive  like  Korah  and  his  company." 

How  honourable  are  these  combats  to 
Luther  !  What  sincerity,  what  uprightness 
of  mind  they  display  !  and  by  these  painful 
assaults  which  he  had  to  sustain  from  within 
and  from  without,  he  is  rendered  more  worthy 
of  our  esteem  than  he  would  have  been  by 
an  intrepidity  unaccompanied  by  any  such 
struggles.  This  travail  of  his  soul  clearly 
demonstrates  the  truth  and  Divinity  of  hfs 
work.  We  see  that  the  cause  and  the  prin- 
ciple were  both  in  heaven.  Who  will  dare 
assert,  after  all  the  features  we  have  pointed 
out,  that  the  Reformation  was  a  political 
affair?  No;  it  was  not  the  effect  of  man's 
policy,  but  of  God's  power.  If  Luther  had 
been  urged  forward  solely  by  human  passions, 
he  would  have  sunk  under  his  fears  ;  his 
errors,  his  scruples,  would  have  smothered 
the  fire  kindled  in  his  soul ;  and  he  would 
have  shed  upon  the  Church  a  mere  passing 
ray,  as  many  zealous  and  pious  men  have 
done  whose  names  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  But  now  God's  time  was  come  ;  the 
work  could  not  be  stopped  ;  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Church  must  be  accomplished. 
Luther  was  appointed  at  least  to  prepare  the 
way  for  that  complete  enfranchisement  and 
those  extensive  developments  which  are  pro- 
mised to  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  ex- 
perienced, accordingly,  Jie  truth  of  that 
glorious  promise  :  Even  the  youllis  shall  faint 
and  be  weary  and  the  young  men  shall  utliili/ 
fall:  but  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength  ;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles.  That  Divine  power  which 
filled  the  heart  of  the  Wittemberg  doctor,  and 
which  had  impelled  him  to  the  combat,  soon 
restored  to  him  all  his  early  resolution. 


'  Et  cum  omnla  ar^umenta  supernssem  per  scripturas, 
hoc  iiiinm  cum  siimma  diflicultate  et  angustla,  tandem 
Olmsto  favente.  vix  supcravl,  kEcclesiam  scilicet  esse  su- 
dlcndam.  L.  Opp.  Lat.  i.  13. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

i 

Tetzel's  Attack— Luther's  Keply— Qood  Works— Luther  and 
Spalatin— Studyof  Scripture— Scheurl  and  Luther— Doubts . 
on  the  Theses— Luther   pleads  for  the  People— A  New 
Coat. 

THE  reproaches,  the  timidity,  and  the  silence 
of  his  friends  had  discouraged  Luther;  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies  produced  a  contrary 
effect :  this  is  a  case  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  adversaries  of  the  truth,  who  hope  hy 
their  violence  to  do  their  own  work,  arc 
doing  that  of  God  himself. l  Tetzel  took 
up  the  gauntlet,  but  with  a  feeble  hand. 
Luther's  sermon,  which  had  been  for  the 
people  what  the  theses  had  been  for  the 
learned,  was  the  object  of  his  first  reply. 
He  refuted  this  discourse  point  by  point, 
after  his  own  fashion ;  he  then  announced 
that  he  was  preparing;  to  meet  his  adversary 
more  fully  in  certain  theses  which  he  would 
maintain  at  the  university  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder.  "  Then,"  said  he,  replying  to  the 
conclusion  of  Luther's  sermon,  "  each  man 
will  be  able  to  judge  who  is  the  heresiarch, 
heretic,  schismatic  ;  who  is  mistaken,  rash, 
and  slanderous.  Then  it  will  be  clear  to  the 
eyes  of  all  who  it  is  that  has  a  dull  brain, 
that  has  never  felt  the  Bible,  never  read  the 
Christian  doctrines,  never  understood  his  own 

doctors In  support  of  the  propositions  I 

advance,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  all  things — 
prisons,  scourging,  drowning,  and  the  stake*." 

One  thing  strikes  us,  as  we  read  Tetzel's 
reply — the  difference  between  the  German 
employed  by  him  and  Luther.  One  might 
say  they  were  several  ages  apart.  A  foreigner, 
in  particular,  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to 
understand  Tetzel,  while  Luther's  language 
is  almost  entirely  that  of  our  own  days.  A 
comparison  of  their  writings  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Luther  is  the  creator  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of 
his  least  merits,  but  still  it  is  one. 

Luther  replied  without  naming  Tetzel ; 
Tetzel  had  not  named  him.  But  there  was 
no  one  in  Germany  who  could  not  write  at 
the  head  of  their  publications  the  names 
they  thought  proper  to  conceal.  Tetzel,  in 
order  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  his  indul- 
gences, endeavoured  to  confound  the  repent- 
ance required  by  God  with  the  penance  im- 
posed by  the  Church.  Luther  sought  to 
clear  up  this  point. 

"  To  save  words,"  said  he,  in  his  pictu- 
resque language,  "  I  throw  to  the  winds 
(which,  besides,  have  more  leisure  than  I) 
his  other  remarks,  which  are  mere  artificial 
flowers  and  dry  leaves,  and  will  content  my- 
self with  examining  the  foundations  of  his 
edifice  of  burs. 

"  The  penance  imposed  by  the  holy  father 


l  Ht  furores  Tezelll  ct  ejns  satellitum  Imjionunt  necessl- 
tatem  Ltithero.  de  rebus  lisdem  copiosius  disserendi  et 
tuendae  verltatis.  Melaucth.  Vita  Luth. 


cannot  be  that  required  by  Christ;  for  what 
the  holy  father  imposes  lie  can  dispense  with ; 
and  if  these  two  penances  were  one  and  the 
same  thing,  it  would  follow  that  the  pope 
takes  away  what  Christ  imposes,  and  de- 
stroys the  commandment  of  God Well! 

if  he  likes  it,  let  him  abuse  me  (continues 
Luther,  after  quoting  other  erroneous  inter- 
pretations by  Tetzel),  let  him  call  me  here- 
tic, schismatic,  slanderer,  and  whatever  he 
pleases  :  I  shall  not  be  his  enemy  for  that, 

and  I  shall  pray  for  him  as  for  a  friend 

But  I  cannot  suffer  him  to  treat  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  our  consolation  (Rom.  xv.  4),  as  a 
sow  treats  a  sack  of  oats."1 

We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  find 
Luther  sometimes  making  use  of  coarse  ex- 
pressions, and  such  as  are  too  familiar  for  our 
age  :  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  times  ;  and 
there  will  generally  be  found  under  these 
words,  which  would  now  shock  the  conven- 
tional usages  of  language,  a  strength  and  pro- 
priety which  redeem  their  vulgarity.  He 
thus  continues  : — 

"  He  who  purchases  indulgences,  repent 
our  adversaries,  does  better  than  he  who 
gives  alms  to  a  poor  man  who  is  not  reduce  1 
to  the  last  extremity. — Now,  should  we  \,<->r 
the  news  that  the  Turks  are  profaning  our 
churches  and  our  crosses,  we  could  lu?:ir  i: 
without  shuddering,;  for  we  have  in  th,; 
midst  of  us  the  worst  of  Turks,  who  profa,nc 
and  annihilate  the  only  real  sanctunry,  the 
AVord  of  God,  that  sanctifieth  all  things. — 
Let  him  who  desires  to  follow  this  prefect 
beware  of  feeding  the  hungry,  or  of  c!<;! : 
the  naked,  before  they  die,  and  consequently 
have  no  more  need  of  assistance." 

It  is  important  to  compare  Luther's  7.<---\\ 
for  good  works  with  what  he  says  on  justifi- 
cation by  faith.  The  man  that  has  any  ex- 
perience and  any  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
does  nor  require  this  new  proof  of  a  truth, 
the  evidence  of  which  he  has  himself  felt : 
namely,  the  more  we  are  attached  to  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  the  more  we  see  the  neces- 
sity of  works,  and  the  more  we  become 
attached  to  their  practice  ;  whilst  any  laxity 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  faith  neces- 
sarily brings  with  it  laxity  of  morals. 
Luther,  and  Saint  Paul  before  him  and 
Howard  after  him,  are  proofs  of  the  first 
assertion ;  every  man  without  faith,  and 
there  are  many  such  in  the  world,  is  a  proof 
of  the  second. 

When  Luther  comes  to  Tetzel's  invectives, 
he  answers  them  in  this  manner.  "  When  I 
hear  these  invectives,  I  fancy  it  is  an  ass 
braying  at  me.  I  am  delighted  with  them, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  were  such  people 
to  call  me  a  good  Christian."  We  must  re- 
present Luther  as  he  was,  with  all  his  weak- 
nesses. A  turn  for  jesting,  and  even  for 
coarse  jesting,  was  one  of  them.  The 
Reformer  was  a  great  man,  a  man  of  God,  no 


I  Dnss  er  die  Schrift,  unsern  Trost,  nlcht  andera  beluuv 
delt  wie  die  Sau  einen  Haberaack. 
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doubt;  but  he  was  still  a  man  and  not  an 
angel,  and  be  was  not  even  a  perfect  111:111. 
Who  has  tbe  right  to  require  perfection  in 
him? 

"  Finally,''  added  he,  challenging  his  ad- 
versary to  battle,  "  although  it  is  not  usual 
to  burn  heretics  for  such  matters,  here  am  I 
at  Wittembcrg,  I,  Doctor  Martin  Luther  ! 
Is  there  any  inquisitor  who  is  determined  to 
chew  iron  and  to  blow  up  rocks  V  I  beg 
to  inform  him  that  he  h:is  a  safe-conduct 
to  come  hither,  open  gitcs.  bed  and  board 
secured  to  him,  and  all  by  the  gracious  cares 
of  our  worthy  prince,  Dnke  Frederick,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  who  will  never  protect 
heresy."1 

We  sec  that  Luther  was  not  wanting  in 
courage,  lie  relied  upon  the  Word  of  < '.».[ : 
and  it  is  a  rock  that  never  t'.iils  us  in  the  storm. 
But  God  in  his  faithfulness  allbnlcd  him 
other  assistance.  The  burst  of  joy  by  which 
the  multitude  welcomed  Luther's  theses,  had 
been  soon  followed  by  a  gloomy  silence. 
The  learned  had  timidly  retivated  before  the 
calumnies  and  abuse  of  Tetzel  and  the  Domi- 
nicans. The  bishops,  who  had  previously 
exclaimed  against  the  abuse  of  indulgences, 
seeing  them  attacked  at  last,  had  not  failed, 
by  a  contradiction  that  is  by  no  means  rare, 
to  discover  that  the  attack  was  unseasonable. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  reformer's  friends 
were  alarmed.  Many  had  fled  away.  Hut 
when  the  first  terror  was  over,  a  contrary 
movement  took  place  in  their  minds.  The 
monk  of  Wittemberg,  who  for  some  time  had 
been  almost  aloue  in  the  midst  of  the  Church, 
soon  gathered  ammid  him  again  a  numerous 
body  of  friends  and  admirers. 

There  was  one  who,  although  timid,  yet 
remained  faithful  during  this  crisis,  and 
whose  friendship  was  his  consolation  and  sup- 
port. This  was  Spalatin.  Their  correspon- 
dence was  not  interrupted.  "  I  thank  you," 
said  Luther,  speaking  of  a  particular  mark 
of  friendship  that  he  had  received,  "  but  what 
am  I  not  indebted  to  you?2  It  was  on  the 
llth  November  1517,  eleven  days  af:er  the 
publication  of  the  theses,  and  consequently 
at  the  very  time  when  the  fermentation  of 
men's  minds  was  greatest,  that  Luther  de- 
lighted thus  to  pour  out  his  gratitude  into 
his  friend's  heart.  It  is  interesting  to  wit- 
ness in  this  very  letter  to  Spalatin,  this  strong 
man,  -ulio  had  just  performed  the  bravest 
action,  declaring  whence  all  his  strength  was 
derived.  "  We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  : 
we  can  do  everything  by  God  s  grace.  All 
ignorance  is  invincible  for  .us  :  no  ignorance 
is  invincible  for  the  grace  of  God.  The  more 
we  endeavour,  of  ourselves,  to  attain  wisdom, 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  folly.3  It  is  un- 
true that  this  invincible  ignorance  excuses 
the  sinner  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  sin 
in  the  world." 


I  Luth.  Opp.  (L  )  xvll.  132. 

*  Tibi  gratias  asro:  imo  quirt  tibl  non  debeo!  T>.  Fpp.  I.  74. 

*  Ouanto  masis  conamur  ex  nobls  ad  napientiam,  tanto 
amplius  appropinquamus  insipicnlix.    Ibid. 
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Luther  had  not  sent  his  propositions  either 
to  the  prince  or  to  any  of  his  court.  It  would 
appear  that  the  chaplain  expressed  some  as- 
tonishment to  his  friend  in  consequence.  "  I 
was  unwilling,"  replied  Luther,  "  that  my 
theses  should  reach  our  most  illustrious! 
prince,  or  any  of  his  court,  before  they  had 
been  received  by  those  who  think  themselves 
espeei  ;I!y  designated  in  them,  for  fear  they 
should  believe  I  had  published  them  by  the 
prince's  order,  or  to  conciliate  his  favour,  and 
from  opposition  to  the  Bishop  of  ilentz.  I 
understand  there  are  many  persons  who 
dream  such  things.  But  now  I  can  safely 
swear,  that  my  theses  were  published  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Duke  Frederick."1 

If  Spilatin  consoled  his  friend  and  sup- 
ported him  by  his  influence,  Luther,  on 
his  part,  endeavoured  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  the  unassuming  drip- 
lain.  Among  others,  the  Litter  a.-ke-l  one 
that  has  been  often  proposed  in  our  days  : 
'•  What  is  the  best  method  of  studying  Scrip- 
ture ?  " 

"  As  yet,  most  excellent  Spalatin,''  Luther 
replied,  "  you  have  only  asked  me  things 
that  were  in  my  power.  But  to  direct  you 
in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  beyond 
my  ability.  If,  however,  you  absolutely 
wish  to  know  my  method,  I  will  iu  t  conceal 
it  from  you. 

"  It  is  very  certain,  that  we  cannot  attain 
to  the  understanding  of  Scripture  either  by 
study  or  by  the  intellect.  Your  first  duly  is 
to  begin  by  prayer."  Entreat  the  Lord  to 
grant  you,  of  his  great  mercy,  the  true  under- 
standing of  his  Word.  There  is  no  other 
interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God  than  the 
Author  of  this  Word,  as  he  himself  has  said  : 
T/iei/  K/iall  be  all  tautjht  of  God.  Hope  for  no- 
thing from  your  own  labours,  from  your  own 
understanding  :  trust  solely  in  God,  and  in 
the  influence  of  his  Spirit.  Believe  this  on 
the  word  of  a  man  who  has  had  experience."  3 
We  here  see  how  Luther  arrived  at  the  pos- 
session of  the  truth  which  he  preached.  It 
was  not,  as  some  pretend,  by  trusting  to  a 
presumptuous  reason ;  is  was  not,  as  others 
maintain,  by  giving  way  to  malignant 
passions.  The  puresf,  the  sublimest,  the 
holiest  source — God  himself,  consulted  in 
humility,  confidence,  and  prayer, — was  that 
at  which  lie  drank.  But  in  our  days  he  has 
found  few  imitators,  and  hence  it  is  there  are 
not  many  who  understand  him.  To  every 
serious  mind  these  words  of  Luther's  are  of 
themselves  a  justification  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  found  further  consolation  in  the 
friendship  of  rope. -table  laymen.  Christo- 
pher Scheiirl,  the  excellent  secretary  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  gave  him  the 

i  Sort  salvum  est  mine  cliftm  jurare,  quod  sine  scitu  Duci» 
Frederic!  e\lerint.  L.  K|>p.  i.  76. 

"  Primum  ill  certlsslmum  cst,  sacrns  lltona  non  poise 
vel  studio,  vel  ingenio  penetrari.  Ideo  prlmuiu  orficium  est, 
ut  ab  oratione  luciplns. 

3  Izitnr  ile  tuo  studio  desperes  oportet  omnino,  simul  et 
lo.  Deo  autem  soil  confldas  et  luflujcul  Splritus.  Ex- 
perto  erode  ista.  L.  Epp.  i.  b»,  dated  18th  January. 
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most  affecting  marks  of  his  regard.1  \Vc 
know  how  dear  are  the  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy to  a  man's  heart  when  he  sees  himself 
attacked  on  every  side.  The  secretary  of 
Nuremberg  did  still  more :  he  desired  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Luther's  friends,  tind 
with  this  intent  requested  him  to  dedicate  one 
of  his  works  to  Jerome  Elmer,  a  celebrated 
Nuremberg  lawyer.  "  You  entertain  a  high 
opinion  of  my"  studies,"  modestly  answered 
tbe  reformer ;  "  but  1  have  a  very  mean  one 
of  them.  Nevertheless,  I  have  desired  to  con- 
form with  your  wishes.  1  have  sought 

but  among  all  my  stores,  that  I  have  never 
found  so  paltry  before,  nothing  presented  it- 
self that  did  not  appear  utterly  unworthy  of 
being  dedicated  to  so  great  a  man  by  so  mean 
a  person  as  myself."  Affecting  humility!  It 
is  Luther  who  speaks,  and  it  is  to  Doctor  Eb- 
ner,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  us,  that  he 
compares  himself.  Posterity  has  not  ratified 
this  decision. 

Luther,  who  had  done  nothing  to  circulate 
his  theses,  had  not  sent  them  to  Scheurl  any 
.more  than  to  the  Elector  and  his  court.  The 
secretary  of  Nuremberg  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment at  this.  "  My  design,"  answered 
Luther,  "  was  not  to  give  my  theses  such 
publicity.  I  only  desired  to  confer  on  their 
contents  with  some  of  those  who  remain  with 
us  or  near  us.2  If  they  had  been  condemned, 
I  would  have  destroyed  them.  If  they  had 
been  approved  of,  I  purposed  publishing 
them,  iiut  they  have  now  been  printed  over 
and  over  again,  and  circulated  so  far  beyond 
all  my  hopes,  that  I  repent  of  my  offspring  ;3 
not  because  I  fear  the  truth  should  be  made 
known  to  the  people,  'twas  this  alone  I 
sought ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  instruct 
them.  They  contain  questions  that  are  still 
doubtful  to  me,  and  if  I  had  thought  my 
theses  would  have  created  such  a  sensation, 
there  are  some  things  I  should  have  omitted, 
and  others  I  should  have  asserted  with 
greater  confidence."  In  after-years  Luther 
thought  differently.  Far  from  fearing  he  had 
said  too  much,  he  declared  that  he  ought  to 
have  said  much  more.  But  the  apprehen- 
sions he  manifested  to  Scheurl  do  honour  to 
his  sincerity.  They  show  that  he  had  no 
premeditated  plan,  no  party  spirit,  no  self- 
conceit,  and  that  he  sought  for  truth  alone. 
When  he  had  discovered  it  fully,  he  changed 
his  tone.  "  You  will  find  in  my  earlier  writ- 
ings," said  he  many  years  after,  "  that  I  very 
humbly  conceded  many  things  to  the  pope, 
and  even  important  things,  that  now  I  regard 
and  detest  as  abominable  and  blasphemous."4 

1  Liters  lux  anlmum  tuiim  er»a  meam  parvitatem  can- 
Vd"tn  et  longe  ultra  merita  benevolentissirmim  probave- 
runt.  L.  Kpp.  i.  79.  "  Your  letters,"  «roic  Luther  on  nth 
Dec.  1517,  "have  shown  the  candour  of  your  mind,  and  your 
unmerited  benevolence  towards  my  low  estate.*' 

-  Non  I'uit  consilium  neque  votum  eus  eyulgari,  sed  cum 
pancis  auud  et  circum  nos  ualritantibus  primum  super  ipsis 
COnferri.  L.  Kpp.  i.  95. 

3  Vt  me  pirnileat  hujtis  Co-tune.    Tliid. 

4  Qure  istis  temporibus  pro  sumnia  blasphemia  et  abomi- 
natiuiie  hateo  et  execrur.    L.  Opp.  Lat.  (Vt'.)  in  Ptx[. 


Scheurl  was  not  the  only  respectable  lay- 
man who,  at  this  time,  gave  testimony  of  his 
friendship  for  Luther.  The  celebrated  p.ii.:- 
ter,  Albert  Durer,  sent  him  a  present,  per- 
haps one  of  his  pictures,  and  the  doctor 
warmly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness. l 

Thus  Luther  practically  experienced  the 
truth  of  these  words  of  Divine  wisdom :  .-1 
friend  lovetli  at  all  times ;  and  a  bmthi  r  is  lorn 
for  adversity.  But  he  remembered  them  als'j 
for  others,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  win  do 
nation.  The  elector  had  just  imposed  one. 
tax,  and  there  was  a  talk  of  another,  proba- 
bly by  the  advice  of  his  counsellor  I'f'elHnger, 
against  whom  Luther  often  vented  his  biting 
sarcasms.  The  doctor  boldly  placed  himself 
in  the  breach :  "  Let  not  your  highness  de- 
spise the  prayer  of  a  poor  beggar,''  said  he. 
"  I  beseech  you,  in  God's  name,  not  to  im- 
pose a  new  tax.  My  heart  was  bruised  as 
well  as  the  hearts  of  many  of  those  who  are 
most  devoted  to  you,  when  they  saw  how  far 
the  last  had  injured  your  good  fame,  and  the 
popularity  your  highness  enjoyed.  It  is  true 
that  the  Lord  has  given  you  an  exalted  un- 
derstanding, so  that  you  see  into  these  mat- 
ters farther  than  I  or  your  subjects  can.  But 
perhaps  it  is  God's  will  that  a  mean  under- 
standing should  instruct  a  greater,  in  order 
that  no  one  should  trust  to  himself,  but  solely 
in  the  Lord  our  God,  whom  I  pray  to  pre- 
serve your  health  of  body  for  our  good,  and 
your  soul  for  eternal  blessedness.  Ani'.'n.'' 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Gospel,  which  calls  upon 
us  to  honour  kings,  makes  us  also  plead  tire 
cause  of  the  people.  To  a  nation  it  proclaims 
its  duties  ;  and  reminds  the  prince  of  his  sub-' 
jects'  rights.  The  voice  of  a  Christian  like 
Luther,  resounding  in  the  cabinet  of  a  sove- 
reign, might  often  supply  the  place  of  a 
whole  assembly  of  legislators. 

In  this  same  letter,  in  which  Luther  ad- 
dresses a  severe  lesson  to  the  elector,  he  does 
not  fear  to  make  a  request,  or  rather  to 
remind  him  of  a  promise  to  give  him  a  new 
coat.  This  freedom  of  Luther,  at  a  time 
when  he  might  fear  lie  had  displeased 
Frederick,  does  equal  honour  to  the  prince 
and  to  the  reformer.  "  But  if  it  is  Pfettinger 
who  has  charge  of  it,"  added  he,  "  let  him 
give  it  me  in  reality,  not  in  protestations  of 
friendship.  He  knows  how  to  spin  fine 
speeches,  but  they  never  produce  good  cloth." 
Luther  imagined  that  by  the  faithful  coun- 
sel he  had  given  his  prince,  he  had  well 
earned  his  court-dress.2  But,  however  that 
may  be,  he  had  not  received  it  two  years 
after,  and  he  asked  for  it  again.3  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  Frederick  was  not  so 
much  influenced  by  Luther  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. 


'  Acccpi  slmul  et  donum  Insignia  riri  Albert!  Durer. 
I,.  KPP.  i.  95. 

"  M .-in  Hofklcld  verdienen.    Epp.  L.  L  77, 78t 
3  Ibid.  fcSJ. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Frankfort  TMscusiion  —  Tetzel's  Theses  — Menaces  — Knin- 
strow's  Opposition— Luther's  Theses  burnt— The  Monks 
—Luther's  Peace— Tetzel's  Theses  burnt— Grief  of  Luther. 

MEN'S  minils  had  thus  recovered  a  little  from 
their  first  alarm.  Luther  himself  felt  in- 
clined to  declare  that  his  theses  had  not  the 
RCOpe  attributed  to  them.  New  events  might 
t;;rn  aside  the  general  attention,  and  this 
blow  aimed  at  the  Romish  doctrine  he  lost  in 
like  so  many  others.  Hut  the  partisans 
of  Rome  Jin-vented  the  affair  from  ending 
thus.  They  fanned  the  flame  instead  of 
quenching  it. 

Tet/.el   and   the  Dominicans  replied  with 
insolence  to  the  attack  that  had  been  made 
on  them.      Burning  with  the  desire  of  crush- 
ing the  impudent  monk  who  had  dared   to 
trouble  their  commerce,  and  of  conciliating 
the  favour  of  the  Roiinn  pontiff,  they  uttered 
a  cry  of  rage  ;  they  maintained  that  to  attack 
the  indulgence  ordained  by  the  pope,  was  to 
attack  the  pope  himself,  and  they  summoned 
to  their  aid  all  the  monks  and  divines  of  their 
fc.'iool.1    Tetzel  indeed  felt  that  an  adversary 
like   Luther  was  too  much  for  him   alone. 
Greatly  disconcerted  at  the  doctor's  attack, 
and  exasperated   to  the   highest  degree,  he 
quitted  the  vicinity  of  Wittemberg,  and  re- 
piired   to    Frankfort-on-the-Oder,   where   he 
arrived  in  the  month  of  November  151-7.    The 
university  of  this  city,  like  that  of  Wittem- 
l:erg,  was  of  recent  date;  but  it  had  been 
1"'  ituided  by  the  opposite  party.    Conrad  Wim- 
jiinn,  nu  eloquent  man,  the  ancient  rival  of 
Pollich  of  Mcllerstadt,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  theologians  of  the  age,  was  a 
professor  there.     Wimpina  cast  an  envious 
glance  on  the  doctor  and  university  of  Wit- 
temBerg.    Their  reputation  galled  him.    Tet- 
zel requested  him  to  answer  Luther's  theses, 
and  Wimpina  wrote  two  lists  of  antitheses, 
the  object  of  the  first  hieing  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  the  second,  the 
authority  of  the  pope. 

On  the  20th  January  .1518  took  place  that 
disputation  prepared  so  long  beforehand, 
announced  with  so  much  pomp,  and  on  which 
Tetzel  founded  such  great  hopes.  On  every 
!:••  had  beaten  up  for  recruits.  Monks 
had  been  sent  from  all  the  cloisters  in  the 
libourhood,  and  they  met  to  the  number 
of  about  three  hundred.  Tetzel  read  his 
th'-ses.  They  even  contained  this  declara- 
tion, "  that  whoever  says  that  the  soul  does 
not  escape  out  of  purgatory  so  soon  as  the 
money  tinkles  in  the  chest,  is  in  error."2 

But  above  all,  he  put  forward  propositions 
according  to  which  the  pope  seemed  actually 
seated  as  God  in  the  temple  of  God,  according 

1  Ruiim  senatum  convocat ;  monachns  aliquot  et  theolo- 
gos  *ua  HOI  hlstlca  ntciinque  tinctos.  Mel.  Vita  Luth. 

*  Qnivjuia  ergo  dlcit,  non  cltlus  posse  anlmam  volare, 
quam  In  (undo  clstie  denarius  possit  tlnnire.  errat.  Posi- 
tioner Fralrb  Job.  Tezelli,  pos.  ss.  L.  Opp.  i.  M. 


to  the  apostle's  expression.  It  was  conve- 
nient for  this  shameless  trafficker  to  take 
shelter,  with  all  his  disorders  and  scandals 
under  the  mantle  of  the  pope. 

lie  declared  himself  ready  to  maintain  the 
following  propositions  before  the  numerous 
assembly  by  which  he  was  surrounded: — 

3.  "  Wo  should  teach  Christians  that  the 
pope,  by  the  greatness  of  his  power,  is  above 
the  whole  universal  Church,  and  superior  to 
the  councils,   and  that  \ve  should  implicitly 
ol icy  his  decrees. 

4.  "  We  should  tench  Christians  that  tin- 
pope  alone,  has  the  right  of  deciding  in  all 
matters  of  Christian  faith;  that  he  alone  and 
no  one  besides  him  has  power  to  interpret 
the  meaning   of  Scripture  according  to  his 
own  views,   and   to  approve  or  i-.ondemn  all 
the  words  or  writings  of  other  men. 

5.  "  We  should  teach  Christians  that  the 
judgment  of  the  pope  cannot  err,  in  matters 
eoncerning  the  Christian  faith,  or  which  are 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  human  race, 

6.  "We  should  teach  Christians  tint,  in 
matters  of  faith,  we  should  rely  and  repose 
more  on   the    pope's    sentiments,    as    made 
known  by  his  decisions,  than  on  the  ojiiuions 
of  all  the  learned,  which  are  derived  merely 
from  Sc-rijiture. 

8.  _"  We  should  teach  Christians  that  those 
who  injure  the  honour  or  dignity  of  the  pope, 
are  guilty  of  high-treason,  and  deserve  to  be 
accursed. 

17.  "  We  should  teach  Christians  that 
there  are  many  things  which  the  Church 
regards  ns  indisputable  articles  of  universal 
truth,  although  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  canon  of  the  Bible  or  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  doctors. 

44.  "  We  should  teach  Christians  to  re- 
gard ns  obstinate  heretics  all  who  declare  by 
their  words,  acts,  or  writings,  that  they  will 
not  retract  their  heretical  propositions,  even 
should  excommunication  after  excommunica- 
tion fall  upon  them  like  hail  or  rain. 

48.  "  We  should  teach  Christians  that 
those  who  protect  the  errors  of  heretics,  and 
who,  by  their  authority,  prevent  them  from 
being  brought  before  the  judge  who  has  a 
right  to  hear  them,  nrc  excommunicated; 
tli.it  if  in  the  space  of  a  year  they  do  not 
change  their  conduct,  they  will  be  'declared 
infamous,  and  cruelly  punished  with  divers 
chastisements,  according  to  the  law, 'and  for 
a  warning  to  other  men.1 

50.  "  We  should  tench  Christians  that 
those'  who  scribble  so  many  books  and  waste 
so  much  paper,  who  dispute  and  preach  pub- 
licly and  wickedly  about  oral  confession,  the 
satisfaction  of  works,  the  rich  and  great  in- 
dulgences of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his 
power;  that  the  persons  who  take  part  with 
those  who  preach  or  write  such  things,  who 
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1  Pro  Infamlbns  sunt  tenendl,  qul  etiam  per  juris  capital* 
tcrribllitcr  multls  plecXentur  pcenis  in  omnium  homlnum 
terrorem.  Positlones  fratris  Job.  Tezelii,  pos.  5S.  L.  Off, 
1.  98. 
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arc  pleased  with  their  writings,  and  circulate 
them  among  the  people  and  over  the  world  ; 
that  those  who  speak  in  private  of  these 
things,  in  a  contemptuous  and  shameless 
manner — should  expect  to  incur  the  penalties 
before  mentioned,  and  to  precipitate  them- 
selves, and  others  with  them,  into  eternal 
condemnation  at  the  judgment  day,  and  into 
merited  disgrace  even  in  this  world.  For 
'  if  so  much  as  a  beast  touch  the  mountain, 
it  shall  be  stoned.'  " 

We  see  that  Tetzel  did  not  attack  Luther 
only.  He  probably  had  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  in  view  in  his  48th  thesis.  These 
propositions,  besides,  savour  strongly  of  the 
Dominican.  To  threaten  every  contradictor 
with  cruel  punishments,  was  the  argument 
of  an  inquisitor,  to  which  there  were  no 
means  of  replying.  The  three  hundred 
monks  whom  Tetzel  had  collected  stared  and 
listened  with  admiration  to  what  he  had  said. 
The  theologians  of  the  university  were  too 
fearful  of  being  ranked  with  the  abettors  of 
heresy,  or  else  were  too  strongly  attached  to 
Wimpina's  principles,  openly  to  attack  the 
astonishing  theses  that  had  just  been  read. 

All  this  affair,  about  which  there  had  been 
so  much  noise,  seemed  then  destined  to  be  a 
mere  sham  fight ;  but  among  the  crowd  of 
students  present  at  the  disputation  was  a 
youth  about  twenty  years  of  age,  named 
John  Knipstrow.  He  had  read  Luther's 
theses,  and  had  found  them  conformable  to 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  Indignant  at  be- 
holding .  the  truth  publicly  trodden  under 
foot,  without  any  one  appearing  in  its  de- 
fence, this  young  man  raised  his  voice,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  the  assembly,  and 
attacked  the  presumptuous  ,  Tetzel.  The 
poor  Dominican,  who  had  not  reckoned  on 
any  opposition,  was  quite  confused.  After  a 
few  exertions,  he  deserted  the  field  of  battle, 
and  gave  way  to  Wimpina.  The  latter  re- 
sisted more  vigorously  ;  but  Knipstrow  pressed 
him  so  closely,  that  to  finish  a  struggle  so 
unbecoming  in  his  eyes,  the  president  (Wim- 
pina himself)  declared  the  disputation  over, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  confer  the 
degree  of  doctor  upon  Tetzel  in  recompense 
of  this  glorious  combat.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  young  orator,  Wimpina  had  him  sent 
to  the  convent  of  Pyritz  in  Pomerania,  with 
an  order  that  he  should  be  strictly  watched. 
But  this  dawning  light  was  removed  from  the 
.banks  of  the  Oder,  only  to  ditfuse  not  long 
after  a  greater  brilliancy  throughout  Pome- 
rania.1 When  God  thinks  fit,  he  employs 
even  learners  to  confound  the  teachers. 

Tetzel,  wishing  to  retrieve  the  check  he 
had  experienced,  had  recourse  to  the'  ultima 
ratio  of  Rome  and  of  the  inquisitors, — to  fire. 
He  caused  a  pulpit  and  a  scaffold  to  be 
erected  in  one  of  the  public  walks  in  the  en- 
virons of  Frankfort.  Thither  he  repaired  in 
solemn  procession,  with  his  insignia  of  in- 


i  Spioker,  Gesch.  Dr.  M.  Luthcrs.  lieckmani  Notitia  UniT. 
Ti'L  etc.  Frankfort. 


quisitor  of  the  faith.  He  gave  vent  to  all 
his  violence  from  the  -pulpit.  He  hiuird 
thunderbolts,  and  exclaimed  with  his  stento- 
rian voice,  that  the  heretic  Luther  deserved 
to  suffer  death  at  the  stake.  Next,  placing 
the  doctor's  propositions  and  sermon  on  the. 
scaffold,  he  burnt  them.1  He  knew  better 
how  to  do  this  than  to  maintain  his  theses.  At 
this  time  he  met  with  no  gainsayers  :  his  \  ic 
torywas  complete.  The  impudent  Dominican 
re-entered  Frankfort  in  triumph.  A\  !i  "i 
powerful  parties  are  vanquished,  they  have 
recourse  to  certain  demonstrations,  whirh 
we  may  well  accord  to  them  as  some  conso- 
lation for  their' disgrace. 

These  second  theses  of  Tctzel's  form  an 
important  epoch  in  the  Reformation.  They 
changed  the  ground  of  dispute  :  they  trans- 
ported it  from  the  indulgence-markets  to  the; 
halls  of  the  Vatican,  and  diverted  it  from 
Tetzel  to  the  pope.  In  the  place  of  that  des- 
picable broker  whom  Luther  had  so  firmly 
grasped,  they  substituted  the  sacred  perso.i 
of  the  head  of  the  Church.  Luther  was  filled 
with  astonishment.  It  is  probable  that  he 
would  erelong  have  taken  this  step  himself; 
but  his  enemies  spared  him  the  trouble,  i  t 
was  henceforward  no  question  of  a  discredited 
traffic,  but  of  Rome  itself;  and  the  Mow  by 
which  a  daring  hand  had  tried  to  demolish 
Tetzel's  shop,  shook  the  very  foundations  of 
the  pontifical  throne. 

Tetzel's  theses  served  as  a  rallying  cry  t> 
the  troops  of  Rome.  An  uproar  against 
Luther  broke  out  anwng  the  monks,  infuriate 
at  the  appearance  of  a  more  formidable  ad- 
versary than  either  Reuchlin  or  Erasmus. 
Luther's  name  resounded  every  where  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  Dominicans,  who  addressed 
themselves  to  the  passions  of  the  people. 
They  called  the  bold  doctor  a  madman,  a 
seducer,  and  a  demoniac.  His  doctrine  was 
cried  down  as  the  most  horrible  heresy. 
"  Only  wait  a  fortnight,  or  a  month  at  most," 
said  they,  "  and  this  notorious  heretic  will 
be  burnt."  If  it  had  depended  solely  on  the 
Dominicans,  the  fate  of  Jerome  and  of  IIuss 
would  soon  have  been  that  of  the  Saxon 
doctor  also  ;  but  God  was  watching  over  him. 
His  life  was  destined  to  accomplish  what 
the  ashes  of  the  Bohemian  reformer  had  be- 
gun ;  for  each  does  the  work  of  God,  one  by 
his  death,  the  other  by  his  life.  Many  .began 
already  to  exclaim  that  the  whole  university 
of  Wittemberg  was  deeply  tainted  with 
heresy,  and  pronounced  it  infamous.-  "  Let 
us  drive  out  that  villain  and  all  his  parti- 
sans," continued  they.  In  many  places  these 
cries  succeeded  in  exciting  the  passions  of 
the  multitude.  The  public  attention  was 
directed  against  those  who  shared  Luther's 


1  Fulminft  in  Luthcnim  torquet :  rociferatur  ublque  hunt 
hereticum  igni  perdendmn  esse:  propositiones  ctiam  Lu- 
theri  et  concionem  de  indulgentiis  publice  cuiijiol  in  flam- 
mas.    Melanctli.  Vita  l.utli. 

2  Eo  furunt  usque,  ut  Universitatem  Wlttcmber'ensem 
propter  me  iufamemconantur  faccre  et  hicrcticam.    L.  lipp. 
i.  92. 
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opinions;  ami  wherever  ill.'  motik>  were  tlic 
strongest,  tin-  friends  of  the  Gospel  experi- 
1  tli,>  i  Tfecis  of  their  hatred.  It  was 
thus,  with  regard  to  the  Reformation,  that 
our  Saviour's  proplivv  began  to  be  aceom- 
plMied  :  Min  irit'/ ri'i-i/i- i/iiit,  and  persecute  you, 

>!:>•/  .<''•/  nl!  '/IIIHIII  r  of  <  ril  ('</'"'•>''  .'/""  ./<"'•'•''' {'/, 
for  in i/  sake.      In  every  age  this  is  th"  recom- 
6  b. 'stowed  by  the  world  on  the  decided 
friends  of  the  ( Io-;pel. 

When  Luther  was  informed  of  Tetzel's 
theses,  and  of  the  general  attack  of  which 
they  were  the  signal,  his  courage  immedi- 
ately took  lire,  lie  felt  the  necessity  of  op- 
posing sueli  advcr  irii-;  face  to  face  ;  and  his 
intrepid  soul  had  no  difficulty  in  coining  to 
Mich  a  decision.  But.  at  the  same  time  their 
weakness  revealed  to  him  his  own  strength, 
and  inspired  him  with  the  consciousness  of 
what  he  really  was. 

Ife  did  not,  however,  give  way  to  those 
sentiments  of  pride  so  natural  to  man's 
heart.  "  I  have  more  difficulty  to  refrain 
from  despising  my  adversaries,"  wrote  he 
about  this  time  to  Spalatin,  '•  and  from  sin- 
ning in  this  way  ag  linst  Jesus  Christ,  than 
I  should  Inve  in  conquering  them.  They 
arc  so  ignorant  of  human  and  divine  things, 
that  it  is  disgraceful  to  have  to  fight  against 
them.  And  yet  it  is  this  very  ignorance 
which  gives  them  their  inconceivable  arro- 
gance and  their  brazen  face."1  But  the 
st longest  encouragement  to  his  heart,  in  the 
midst  of  this  general  hostility,  was  the  inti- 
mate conviction  tint  his  cause  was  that  of 
truth.  "  Do  not  be  surprised,"  wrote  he  to 
J-'jiihi'in  at  the  beginning  of  1518,  "that  I 
am  so  grossly  insulted.  I  listen  to  their 
abuse  with  joy.  If  they  did  not  curse  me, 

v. uld  not  be   so  firmlv  assured  tint   fhc 

cause  I  have  undertaken  is  that  of  God  him- 
self. 2  Christ  has  been  set  up  for  a  sign  to 
be  spoken  against." — "  I  know,"  said  he  on 
another  occasion,  "  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  the  Word  of  God  has  been 
of  such  a  nature,  that  whoever  desired  to 
publish  it  to  the  world  has  been  compelled,  like 
the  Apostles,  to  abandon  all  things,  and  to 
expect  death.  If  it  were  not  so  it  would  not  be 
the.  Word  of  Jesus  Christ.''3  This  peace  in 
the  midst  of  agitation  is  a  thing  unknown  to 
the  heroes  of  the  world.  We  sec  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  a  government,  or  of  a 
political  party,  sink  under  their  toils  and 
vexations.  The  Christian  generally  aei|i;ires 
new  vigour  in  bis  struggle.  It  is  because 
he  possesses  a  mysterious  source  of  repose 
and  of  courage  unknown  to  him  whose  eyes 
arc  closed  against  the  Gospel. 

One  thing,  however,   sometimes  agitated 


1  Epp.  Luth.  I.  92. 

2  Nisi  maleilicerer,  non  crcdercm  ex  Deo  esse  quo;  tracto. 
L.  Epp.  L  85. 

3  ''  The  Word  of  God  was  purchased  by  death,"  continues 
he  In  his  energetic  language,  "  proclaimed  by  death,  pre- 
served by  death,  and  by  death  must  it  be  preserved  and  pub- 
lished."   Morte  emptiim  est  (vcrbum  Del),  mortibus  vulgo- 
tum,  mortibus  servatum,  mortibus  quoque  servandum  aut 
referendum  est. 
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Lurher:  the  thought  of  the  dissensions  his 
courageous  opposition  might  produce.  He 
knew  that  a  single  word  might  set  the  world 
on  fire.  At  times  his  imagination  beheld* 
prftiee  arrayed  against  prince,  and  perhaps 
people  against  people.  His  patriotic  heart 
was  saddened ;  his  Christian  charity  alarmed, 
lie  would  have  desired  peace;  and  yet  he 
must  speak,  for  such  was  the  Lord's  will. 
•'  I  tremble,"  said  he,  "  I  shudder  at  the  idea 
that  I  maybe  an  occasion  of  discord  between 
such  mighty  princes."  ' 

lie  still  kept  silence  with  regard  to  Tet- 
zel's propositions  concerning  the  pope.  Had 
he  been  carried  awav  by  passion,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  have  instantly  fallen  upon  that 
astonishing  doctrine,  under  the  shelter  of 
which  his  adversary  sought  to  protect  him- 
self. But  he  did  not ;  and  in  his  delay,  his 
reserve  and  silence,  there  is  something  grave 
and  solemn,  which  sufficiently  reveals  the 
spirit  that  .animated  him.  He  waited,  but 
not  from  weakness  :  for  the  blow  was  all  the 
stronger. 

Tetzel,  after  his  auto-da-fe  at  Frankfort, 
had  hastened  to  sei'd  his  theses  into  Saxony. 
They  will  serve  as  an  antidote  (thought  lie', 
against  Luther's.  A  man  from  Halle,  com- 
missioned by  the  inquisitor  to  circulate  his 
theses,  arrived  at  Wittemberg.  The  students 
of  the  university,  still  indignant  that  Tet/.el 
should  have  burnt  their  master's  propositions, 
had  scarcely  heard  of  his  arrival,  before  they 
sought  him  out,  surrounded  him,  mobbed  and 
frightened  him.  "  How  can  you  dare  bring 
such  things  here  ?  "  said  they.  Some  of  them 
bought  part  of  the  copies  he  had  with  him, 
others  seized  the  remainder.  They  thus  be- 
eain,:  masters  of  his  whole  stock,  amounting 
to  eight  hundred  copies  ;  and  then,  unknown 
to  the  elector,  the  senate,  the  restor,  Luther, 
and  all  the  professors,2  they  posted  the  fol- 
lowing words  on  the  •university  boards  : 
"  Whoever  desires  to  be  present  at  the  burn- 
ing and  funeral  of  Tetzel's  theses,  must  come 
to  the  market-place  at  two  o'clock." 

Crowds  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  the  Dominican's  propositions  were  con- 
signed to  the  flames  in  the  midst  of  noisy 
acclamations.  One  copy  escaped  the  confla- 
gration, which  Luther  sent  afterwards  to  his 
friend  Langc  of  Erfurth.  These  generous 
but  imprudent  youths  followed  the  precept 
of  the  ancients — Ki/e  fur  ri/i\  ,nnl  timth  for 
/OK///,  and  not  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  when 
doctors  and  professors  set  the  example  at 
Frankfort,  can  we  be  astonished  that  it  was 
followed  by  young  students  at  Wittemberg? 
The  news  of  this  academical  execution  soon 
spread  through  all  Germany,  and  made  a 
great  noise.8  Luther  was  deeply  pained 
at  it. 

"  I  am  surprised,"  wrote   he  to  his  old 

1  Inter  tantos  prlnclpes  dissidil  origo  esse,  ralde  horreo 
ct  timeo.    L.  Epp.  i.  93. 

2  Msec  Inscio  princlpe,  scnatu,  rectore,  denlque  omnibus 
nnbis.    Ibid.  99. 

3  Fit  ex  ca  re  ingcos  undiquc  fabula.    Ibid. 
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master,  Jodocus,  at  Erfurth,  "  you  should 
have  believed  I  allowed  Tetzel's  theses  to  In; 
burnt !  Uo  you  think  1  have  so  taken  leave 
of  my  senses?  But  what  could  I  do'.-'  \Yhi-u 
I  am  concerned,  everybody  believes  whatever 
is  told  of  me. '  Can  1  stop  the  mouths  of  the 
whole  world?  Well  !  let  them  say,  hear,  and 
believe  whatever  they  like  concerning  me. 
I  shall  work  so  long  as  ( Jod  gives  me  strength, 
and  with  His  help  1  shall  fear  nothin;r."- 
'•  What  will  come  of  it,"  said  he  to  Lange, 
"  I  know  not,  except  that  the  peril  in  which 
I  .-tin  involved  becomes  greater  on  this  very 
.uint."2  This  act  shows  how  the  hearts 
of  the  young  already  glowed  for  the  cause 
which  Luther  defended.  This  was  a  sign  of 
great  importance  ;  for  a  movement  which 
has  taken  place  among  -the  youth  is  soon  of 
necessity  propagated  throughout  the  whole 
nation. 

The  theses  of  Tetzel  and  of  Wimpina,  al- 
though little  esteemed,  produced  a  certain 
efl'ect.  They  aggravated  the  dispute  ;  they 
widened  the  rent  in  the  mantle  of  the  Church  ; 
they  brought  questions  of  the  highest  interest 
into  the  controversy.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Church  began,  accordingly,  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  the  matter,  and  to  declare  strongly 


against  the  Reformer, 
know   on  whom    Luther 
llishop  of  Brandenburg 


Truly,  I  do  not 
relies,"  said  the 
since  he  thus  ven- 


tures to  attack  the  power  of  the  bishops." 
Perceiving  that  this  new  conjuncture  called 
for  new  measures,  the  bishop  came  himself 
to  Wittemberg.  15ut  he  found  Luther  ani- 
mated with  that  inferior  joy  which  springs 
from  a  good  conscience,  and  determined  to 
give  battle.  The  bi-diop  saw  that  the  Au- 
gustine monk  obeyed  a  power  superior  to  his 
own,  and  returned  in  anger  to  Brandenburg. 
One  day  during  the  winter  of  1518,  as  he 
was  seated  before  the  fire,  he  said,  turning 
to  those  who  surrounded  him  :  "  I  will  not 
l.';y  my  head  down  in  peace,  until  I  have 
thrown  Martin  into  the  fire,  like  this  brand  ;" 
and  he  flung  the  billet  into  the  flames.  The 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not 
d'-<ined  to  be  accomplished  by  the  heads  of 
the  Church,  any  more  than  that  of  the  first 
century  had  been  by  the  sanhedrim  and  by 
the  synagogue.  The  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in 
the  sixteenth  century  were  opposed  to  Luther, 
to  the  Reformation,  and  to  its  ministers  ;  as 
they  had  been  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Gospel, 
to  his  Apostles,  and,  as  too  frequently  hap- 
pens in  every  age,  to  the  truth. — "  The 
llishops,"  said  Luther,  speaking  of  the  visit 
the  prelate  of  Brandenburg  had  paid  him, 
"  begin  to  perceive  that  they  ought  to  have 
done  what  I  am  doing,  and  they  are  ashamed 
of  it.  They  call  me  proud  and  arrogant — I 
will  not  deny  that  I  am  so  ;  but  they  are  not 
the  people  to  know  either  what  God  is,  or 
what  we  arc."3 


i  Omnea  omnibus  omnia  eredunt  de  roe.    L.  Kpp.  1. 109. 

z  Ibid.  %. 

'  Quid  vel  Deus  rel  Ipsl  aumus.    L.  Epp.  1.  224. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

rrterio—  System  of  Rome—  Pinlofrue—  Svatem  of  Tleform— 
Answer  to  1'rierio—  Tin-  \VunL  -The  Pope  and  the  Cliun-li 
—  Hochstraten—  The  Honks—  Luther  Replies—  Eck—Tlie 
School—  The  Obelisks—  Luther's  .Sentiments—  The  Aste- 
risks—Rupture. 

A  MORE  formidable  resistance  than  that  ma  ''• 
by  Tetzel  was  already  opposed  to  Luther. 
Koine  had  answered.  A  reply  had  gone 
forth  from  the  walls  of  the  sacred  palai-c.  It 
was  not  Leo  X.  who  had  condescended  to 
speak  of  theology:  "  'Tis  a  mere  monkish 
squabble,"  he  said  one  day  ;  "the  l,.-st  way 
is  not  to  meddle  with  it."  And  at  another 
time  he  observed,  "  It  is  a  drunken 
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that  has  written  these  thews  :  when  the 
fumes  have  passed  off,  he  will  talk  very  dif- 
ferently."1 A  Roman  Dominican,  Sylvester 
Mazzolini  of  Prierio  or  Prierias,  master  of 
the  sacred  palace,  filled  the  office  of  censor, 
and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  theses  of  the  Saxon 
monk. 

A  Romish  censor  and  Luther's  theses,  what 
a  contrast  !  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
inquiry,  freedom  of  belief,  come  into  collision 
in  the  city  of  Rome  with  that  power  which 
claims  to  hold  in  its  hands  the  monopoly  of 
intelligence,  and  to  open  and  shnr  at  plea- 
sure the  mouth  of  Christendom.  The  strug- 
gle of  Christian  liberty  which  engenders 
children  of  God,  with  pontifical  despotism 
which  produces  slaves  of  Rome,  is  typified, 
as  it  were,  in  the  first  days  of  the  Reform- 
ation, in  the  encounter  of  Luther  and  Pri- 
erio. 

The  Roman  censor,  prior-general  of  the 
Dominicans,  empowered  to  decide  on  what 
Christendom  should  profess  or  conceal,  and 
on  what  it  ought  to  know  or  be  ignorant  of, 
hastened  to  reply.  He  published  a  writing, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  In  it  he 
spoke  contemptuously  of  the  German  monk, 
and  declared  with  Romish  assurance  "  that 
he  should  like  to  know  whether  this  M  :rtin 
had  an  iron  nose  or  a  brazen  head,  which 
cannot  be  broken  !"  2  And  then,  under  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  he  attacked  Luther's 
theses,  employing  by  turns  ridicule,  insult, 
and  menaces. 

This  combat  between  the  Augustine  of 
Wittemberg  and  the  Dominican  of  Rome 
was  waged  on  the  very  question  that  i.<? 
the  principle  of  the  'Reformation,  namelv  : 
"  What  is  the  sole  infallible  authority  for 
Christians?"  Here  is  the  system  of  the 
Church,  as  set  forth  by  its  most  independent 
organs  :  —  3 

The  letter  of  the  written  Word  is  dead 
without  the  spirit  of  interpretation,  which 
alone  reveals  its  hidden  meaning.  Now, 

1  Kin  voller  trunkener  Peutscher.    L.  Opp.  (W.)  xjll.  133". 

2  An  ferreiimnnsnmftut  caputieneum  cerat  Istc  Lutl.erus, 
ut  eflrinei  non  pos.<K.    Sylv.  Prieratis  Dlalosus. 

3  See  John  Oerson's  1'ropositioncs  de  Sensu  Litterall  3. 
Scriptura.    Opp.  torn.  i. 
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this  Spirit  is  not  given  t<>  every  Christian, 
but  to  the  Church — that  is.  to  the  priests.  It 
is  great  presumption  to  say,  th.-it  lie  who 
promi.-ed  the  Church  to  he  with  her  always, 
even  to  ••  -.  <>['  the  world,  coull  have 

all  mdoned  her  to  the  power  of  error.  Jt  will 
I  -iid,  perhaps,  that  the  doctrine  and  con- 
•:i:utionof  tin-  Church  are  no  longer  such 
as  we  !',;iil  them  in  the  sacred  oracles.  Un- 
doubtedly :  hut  this  change  is  only  in  ap- 
it  extends  only  to  the  form  and 
not  to  the  substance.  We  may  go  further  : 
this  change  i-  'progressive.  The  vivifying 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  has  given  a  real- 
ity to  what  in  Scripture  was  merely  an  idea; 
it' has  filled  up  the  outline  of  the  Word:  it 
I.  a  put  a  finishing  touch  to  its  rude  sketches  ; 
it  has  completed  the  work  of  which  the  Bible 
only  gave  the  first  "rough  draft.  We  must 
tin  i-.  fore  understand  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  settled  by  the  Church,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  this 
point  the  catholic  doctors  diverge.  General 
council-,  s  id  Mime  ,aiid  CiT.-on  was  one  of 
them),  are  the  representatives  of  the  Church. 
Tip-  pope,  said  others,  is  the  depositary  of 
-the  spirit  of  interpretation,  and  no  one  has 
a  right  to  understand  the  Scriptures  other- 
wise than  as  decreed  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Prierio.  , 

Such  was  the  doctrine  opposed  by  the  mas- 
ti-r  of  the  sacred  palace  to  the  infant  Refor- 
mation. He  put  forward  propositions,  on  the 
power  of  the  Church  and  of  the  pope,  at  which 
the  most  shameless  flatterers  of  the  Church 
<>f  Rome  would  have  blushed.  Here  is  one 
of  the  principles  he  advanced  at  the  head  of 
his  writing:  "Whoever  relies  not  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith, 
from  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves 
derive  their  strength  and  their  authority,  is 
a  heretic."1 

Then,  in  a  dialogue  in  which  Luther  and 
Sylvester  are  the  speakers,  the  latter  seeks 
t"  refute  the  doctor's  propositions.  The  opi- 
ni'iiis  of  the  Saxon  monk  were  altogether 
strange  to  a  Roman  censor;  and, accordingly, 
1'rierio  shows  that  he  understood  neither  the 
ions  of  his  heart,  nor  the  springs  of  his 
conduct.  He  measured  the  doctor  of  the 
truth  by  the  petty  standard  of  the  servants 
of  Rome.  "  My  dear  Luther,"  said  he,  "if 
you  were  to  receive  from  our  lord  the  poj <e  .t 
i_'»od  bishopric  and  a  plenary  indulgence  for 
repairing  your  Church,  you  would  sing  in 
a  softer  strain,  and  you  would  extol  the  in- 
dulgences you  are  now  disparaging!"  The 
It.-ili -in.  so  proud  of  his  elegant  manners, 
occasionally  assumes  the  most  scurrilous 
tone:  "If  it  is  the,  nature  of  dogs  to  bite." 
said  he  to  Luther,  "  1  fear  you  had  a  dog  for 
your  father."-  The  Dominican  at  last  won- 


1  AqiiaetlamS»craScripturarobnr  tralilt  et  nuctorita- 
tiTn.  berellcuf  cst.  Pundamentum  tcrtium. 

-  -i  i  i.mlcre  cannm  fit  pro:  ri.im.  vcrcor  ne  tibl  pater 
canu  fuerlt.  Sylv.  1'ricr.  Dial. 
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dcrs  at  his  own  condescension  in  speaking 
to  the  rebellious  monk  ;  and  ends  by  showing 
his  adversary  the  cruel  teeth  of  an  inquisitor. 
"Tlie  Roman  Church,"  says  he,  "the  apex 
of  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  power  is  in 
the  pope,  may  constrain  by  the  secular  arm 
those  who,  having  once  received  the  faith, 
afterwards  go  astray.  It  is  not  bound  to 
employ  reason  to  combat  and  vanquish 
rebels."1 

These  words,  traced  by  the  pen  of  a  digni- 
tary of  the  Roman  court,  were  very  signifi- 
cant. Still,  they  did  not  frighten  Luther, 
lie  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  this 
dialogue  was  not  written  by  Prierio,  but  by 
Ulric  Hiitten,  or  by  another  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  Letters  of  no,,  '  •'/•.-•  nre  Men  ;  who, 
said  he,  in  his  satirical  humour,  and  in  order 
to  excite  Luther  against  Prierio,  had  com- 
piled this  mass  of  j'hsurdhie--.'-'  He  had  no 
desire  to  behold  the  Fee  of  Rune  excited 
against  him.  However,  after  having  kept 
silence  for  some  time,  his  doubts  'if  he  h.;d 
any)  were  dispelled  :  he  set  to  work,  and  his 
answer  was  ready  in  two  da  vs." 

The  Bible  had  moulded  the  reformer  and  be- 
gun the  Reformation.  Luther  needed  not  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  in  order  to  believe. 
His  faith  had  come  from  the  Bible  itself; 
from  within  and  not  from  without.  He  was 
so  intimately  convinced  that  the  evangelical 
doctrine  was  immovably  founded  on  the 
Word  of  God,  that  in  his  eyes  All  external 
authority  was  useless.  This  experiment  made 
by  Luther  opened  a  new  futurity  to  the 
Church.  The  living  source  that  had  welled 
forth  for  the  monk  of  Wittembcrg  was  to  be- 
come a  river  to  slake  the  thirst  of  nations. 

In  order  that  we  may  comprehend  the 
Word,  the  Spirit  of  God  must  give  under- 
standing, said  the  Church  ;  and  it  was  right 
so  far.  But  its  error  had  been  in  considering 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  monopoly  accorded  to 
a  certain  class,  and  supposing  that  it  could 
be  confined  exclusively  within  assemblies  or 
colleges,  in  a  city  or  in  a  conclave.  The.  wind 
btoiccth  where  it  lishth,  had  said  the  Son  of 
God,  speaking  of  God's  Spirit ;  in  another 
place,  they  shall  ALL  be  tutu/lit  of  (iod.  The 
corruption  of  the  Church,  the  ambition  of  the 
pontiffs,  the  passions  of  the  councils,  the 
quarrels  of  the  clergy,  the  pomp  of  the  pre- 
lates, had  banished  far  from  the  sacerdotal 
abodes  that  Holy  Ghost,  that  spirit  of  hum  i 
lity  and  peace.  It  had  de.-ened  the  assem- 
blies of  the  proud,  the  palaces  of  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  Church,  and  had  taken  up  its 
dwelling  with  simple  Christians  and  humble 
priests.  It  had  fled  from  a  domineering  hie- 
rarchy, that  had  often  trampled  under  foot 
and  shed  the  blood  of  the  poor ;  from  a  proud 


1  Secular!  brachio  potfst  cos  compescere,  nee  tenetur 
rationibiis  ccrtare  ail  vincciidos  protemeiites.  Svlv.  Trier. 
Dial. 

-  I'nnvetiit  Inter  nos.esse  personation  aliquemSylvestrum 
ex  obscuris  viris.  qui  tamas  incptias  in  houiincm  luserit  ad 
;•!•'>» :uirtiim  me  adversms  cum.  lipn.  i.  p.  t-7,  Hth  January. 

•*  T.  i.  IW.)  Ut.t  p.  J7U. 
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and  ignorant  clergy,  whose  chiefs  were  bet- 
ter skilled  in  using  the  sword  than  the  Bible ; 
and  dwelt  at  one  time  with  despised  sects, 
and  at  another  with  men  of  intelligence  and 
learning.  The  holy  cloud,  that  had  departed 
from  the  sumptuous  basilics  and  proud  cathe- 
drals, had  descended  into  the  obscure  abodes 
of  the  humble,  or  into  the  quiet  studies,  those 
tranquil  witnesses  of  a  conscientious  inquiry. 
The  Church,  degraded  by  its  love  of  power  and 
of  riches,  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  by  the  venal  use  it  made  of  the  doc- 
trine of  life ;  the  Church,  which  sold  salva- 
tion to  replenish  the  treasuries  drained  by 
its  haughtiness  and  debauchery,  —  had  for- 
feited all  respect,  and  sensible  men  no  longer 
attached  any  value  to  her  testimony.  Despis- 
ing so  debased  an  authority,  they  joyfully 
turned  towards  the  Divine  Word,  and  to  its 
infallible  authority,  as  toward  the  only  re- 
fuge remaining  to  them  in  such  a  general 
disorder. 

The  age,  therefore,  was  prepared.  The 
bold  movement  by  which  Luther  changed 
the  resting-place  of  the  sublimest  hopes  of 
the  human  heart,  and  with  a  hand  of  power 
transported  them  from  the  walls  of  the  Vati- 
can to  the  rock  of  the  Word  of  God,  was 
saluted  with  enthusiasm.  This  is  the  work 
that  the  reformer  had  in  view  in  his  reply 
to  Prierio. 

He  passes  over  the  principles  which  the 
Dominican  had  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of 
his  work  :  "  But,1'  said  he,  "  following  your 
example,  I  will  also  lay  down  certain  funda- 
mental principles. 

•'The  first  is  this  expression  of  St.  Paul : 
Thouqh  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach 
any  o&er  Gospel  unto  you  than  tJtat  which  tee 
hace  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  The  second  is  this  passage  from  St. 
Augustine  to  St.  Jerome :  '  I  have  learnt 
to  render  to  the  canonical  books  alone  the 
honour  of  believing  most  firmly  that  none 
of  them  has  erred  ;  as  for  the  others,  I  do  not 
believe  in  what  they  teach,  simply  because 
it  is  they  who  teach  them.'" 

Here  we  see  Luther  laying  down  witli  a 
firm  hand  the  essential  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation :  the  Word  of  God,  the  whole  Word 
of  God,  nothing  but  the  Word  of  God.  "  If 
you  clearly  understand  these  points,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  you  will  also  understand  that 
your  Dialogue  is  wholly  overturned  by  them ; 
for  you  have  only  brought  forward  the  ex- 
pressions and  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas." 
Then,  attacking  his  adversary's  axioms,  he 
frankly  declares  that  he  believes  popes  and 
councils  can  err.  He  complains  of  the  flat- 
teries of  the  Roman  courtiers,  who  ascribe 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  power  to  the 
pope.  He  declares  that  the  Church  exists 
virtually  in  Christ  alone,  and  representa- 
tively in  the  councils. *  And  then  coming 


i  Ego  erclcRltm  vlrtualitcr  non  sclo  nisi  In  Christo,  re- 
fretentatire  non  nisi  in  concilio.    L.  Opp.  L»t.  p.  174. 
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to  Prierio's  insinuation  :  "  No  doubt  you 
judge  of  me  after  yourself,"  said  he,  "  but  if 
I  aspired  to  an  episcopal  station,  of  a  surety 
I  should  not  use  the  language  that  is  so 
grating  to  your  ears.  Do  you  imagine  I  am 
ignorant  ho\v  bishoprics  and  the  priesthood 
are  obtained  at  Rome?  Do  not  the  very 
children  sing  in  the  streets  those  well-known 
words : — * 

Of  all  foul  spots  the  world  nround, 
The  foulest  spat  In  Rome  is  found." 

Such  songs  as  these  had  been  current  at 
Rome  before  the  election  of  one  of  the  latter 
popes.  Nevertheless,  Luther  speaks  of  Leo 
with  respect :  "  I  know,1'1  said  lie,  "  that  we 
may  compare  him  to  Daniel  in  Babylon  ;  his 
innocence  has  often  endangered  his  life." 
He  concludes  by  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
Prierio's  threats :  "  Finally,  you  say  that 
the  pope  is  at  once  pontiff  and  emperor,  and 
that  he  is  mighty  to  compel  obedience  by  the 

secular  arm.     Do  you  thirst  for  blood? 

I  protest  that  you  will  not  frighten  me  either 
by  your  rhodomontades  or  by  the  threaten- 
ing noise  of  your  words.  If  1  am  put  to 
death,  Christ  lives,  Christ  my  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  of  all,  blessed  for  evermore.  Amen."  2 

Thus,  with  a  firm  hand,  Luther  erects 
against  the  infidel  altar  of  the  papacy  the 
altar  of  the  only  infallible  and  Holy  Word  of 
God,  before  which  he  would  have  every  knee 
to  bow,  and  on  which  he  declares  himself 
ready  to  offer  up  his  life. 

Prierio  published  an  answer,  and  then  a 
third  book  "  On  the  Irrefragable  Truth  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,"  in 
which,  relying  upon  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
he  asserted,  that  although  the  pope  should 
make  the  whole  world  go  with  him  to  hell, 
he  could  neither  be  condemned  nor  deposed.3 
The  pope  was  at  last  obliged  to  impose  silence 
on  Prierio. 

A  new  adversary  erelong  entered  the  lists ; 
he  also  was  a  Dominican.  James  Hoch- 
straten,  inquisitor  at  Cologne,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  opposing  Reuchlin  and  the 
friends  of  letters,  shuddered  at  Luther's  bold- 
ness. It  was  necessary  for  monkish  dark- 
ness and  fanaticism  to  come  in  contact  with 
him  who  was  destined  to  give  them  a  mortal 
blow.  MonaclHsm  had  sprung  up  as  the 
primitive  truth  began  to  disappear.  Since 
then,  monks  and  errors  had  grown  up  side 
by  side.  The  man  had  now  appeared  who 
was  to  accelerate  their  ruin  ;  but  these  ro- 
bust champions  could  not  abandon  the 
field  of  battle  without  a  straggle.  It  lasted 
all  the  reformer's  life  ;  but  in  Hochstraten 
this  combat  is  singularly  personified  :  Hoch- 
straten and  Luther  ;  the  free  and  courageous 


1  Quando  hanc  pucri  In  omnibus  platels  urbls  cantant: 

n"1  nunc  facta  est facdlssima  Koma.    L.  Opp.  Lat. 

p.  183. 

2  Si  occldor,  vivlt  Christus,  Dominus  meus  et  omnium. 
Ibid.  p.  18B. 

3  P.-  Juridica  et  Irrefragabili  Veritatc  Romans  Ecclfslas, 
lib.  tertlus,  cap.  H. 
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Christian  with  the  impetuous  '.live  of  monk- 
ish superstitions!  Uochstraten  l".-r  hi-; 
temper,  grew  furious,  and  called  loudl  , 

the  heretic's  de'i'h It    is  by  the  stake  he 

wished  t"  secure  the  triumph  of  Home.    '•  It 
is    I;;  31  u    against,     the    Cluuvli,"    ex- 

claim, d  ':  !,  ••  t-i  aDow  so  horrible  a  heretic 
e  ,  u, •  li  -m-  longer.     Let  tin'  scaffold  bo 
•ted  t'uv  him  !"    This  murderous 
as,  alas!   Inn  too  effectually  carried 
my  countries;  the  voices  of  mimc- 
r.  us  le.artvrs.  as  in  t!ir  primitive  times  of  the 
Church,  gave  testimony  to  tin- 1  ruth,  even  i:i 
the  micl.-t  tit'  llames.       i'lit  in  vain  were   the 

1  and  tli  ivol  cda    '  in  -i  ':  .1. 

'!  !;,•  A:--.  I  of  the  Lord  kept  watch  continu- 
ally around  him.  and  preserved  him. 

LmAeranswpn  •!  Moehstnitm  in  lew  words, 

l,i:;    '.Mt'i  nergy  :    "  Go,"  said   he  in 

:hou  ravine:  murderer,  who 

cries:    lor   the    hlo.i.l   of  thy  brethren;  it  is 

my  cani'-t  desire  thai  !'i"u  forbcarest  to  call 

>  hrisfian  and  faithful,  and  that  thoucon- 

tinuest.  en    the  contrary,  to  decry  use   as  a 

:ic.     Under standest  thou  these,  tiling's, 

.'  thirsts   in   n  !  i  ncmy  of  the1  truth!  and 

if  thy  ma  !  iuld  hurry  thee  to  undertake 

::nyihiiig  against   me,  fake  care  to  act  with 

circumspection,  and  to  choose  thy  time  well. 

('nil  knows  what  is  my  purpose,  if  he  grant 

me    lite... ...My    hope   and    my   expectation, 

Cod  willing,  will  not  deceive  me.''1  lloch- 
btraten  was  silent. 

A    mure    jiainful   attack  awaited    the  re- 
former.     Doctor   Kck,    the   celebrated   pro- 
,•  of  In^olstadt.  the    deliverer  of  Urban 
I!r't;-ii:-:.   ::nd    I.uihcr's    i'riend,    had  received 
the  famous  tlicM'.-.     Kck  was   not  a  man  to 
id  the  abuse  of  indulgences  ;  but  he  was 
hools  and  not  of  the  Bible; 
vi-11   rersed  in  the  scholastic  writings,  but 
i.i    the  Word   of  Cod.       If  Prierio   had 
rcjii-csenfcd  i.'eme,  if  Uochstraten  had  repre- 
s-nird    the     nionls,     l-'.ck     represented    the 

olmen.      'l'l:c  SCl Is,  which  for  five  IMMI- 

:id   domineered  over    Christeii- 

i'at-  fr..;:i  :   '.vny  at   the   first  blow 

•  if  tin-  reformer,  rose   up  haughtily  to  cn'.-!\ 

th<-  man  v,'h<i  dared  pour  otu  ujion  them   the 

-n\'  nipt,     lv-k  and  J^ullier,  the 

•••I   and  iiii>  Word,   had   more,    than    one 

strii;_'.t!:]ij  ;  lint   it  v.ras   now  (bat  the  combat 

I'.rk  c..uld  not  but  find  errors  in  many  of 
l.utiicrV  j».sitio;!s«.  Nothing  lends  n<  to 
<|oul)t  lh.  v  of  liit^  convictions.  \l- 

icallj  maintain  'd  the  scholastic, 
•ii'.l    (lie  d.  rlarati<ins  of 
V,  i-  may  even  suppose  that 
in  \\!u-n  he  found  h'. 
his   old  friend ;  it  would 
S3  the  manner  of  his  a; 

that  pA.-rioii  iiml  jealtu-v  had  some  share  in 
his  moth  • 

lie  gave  th«  i:a;a",  of  Obelisks  to  hifl  re- 


marks airainst  Luther's  theses.  Desirous  at 
i'  Caving  appearances,  he  did  not  pub- 
lish his  work,  but  was  satisfied  with  com- 
municating it  confklentiaJly  to  his  ordinary, 
the  Bishop  of  F.iehstadt.  "Hut  the  ObtH.-'ks 
soon  expensively  circulated,  either 
through  the  indiscretion  of  the  bishop  or  by 
the  doctor  himself.  A  copy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Link,  a  friend  of  Luther  and 
pre  icher  at  Nuremberg.  The  latter  hastened 
to  send  it  to  the  reformer.  Kck  war.  ::  far 
more  formidable  adversary  than  Tetzel, 
i'ricrio,  or  Hochstraten:  the  more  his  work 
surpassed  theirs  in  learning  and  in  sr.bt! 
the  more  dangerous  it  was.  lie  assumed  a 
tone  .of  comp'is.-i'iu  towards  his  "feeble  ad- 
versary," being  well  aware  that  pity  inflicts 
more  harm  than  rnger.  lie  insinuated  that 
Luther's  propositions  circulated  the  Bohemian 
poison,  that  they  savoured  of  Ijohemia,  and 
by  these  malicious  allusion?,  he  drew  upon 
Lulher  the  I'.iisiopulr.rity  and  hatred  attached 
in  !  \ermany  to  the  name  of  Uuss  and  to  the 
j-'chismuties  of  his  country. 

The,  malice  that  pervaded  this  treat:  e 
exasperated  Luther;  but  the  thought,  that 
this  blow  came  from  an  old  friend  gri<  veil 
him  still  more.  Is  it  then  at  the  cost  of  hSs 
friend's  n  fleet  ions  that  he  must  uphold  the 
tiuth?  Luther  poured  out  the  deep  sorrow 
of  his  heart  in  a  letter  to  Egranus,  pastor  at 
Zwickau.  "In  the  Obelisks  I  am  styK  d  ;>, 
venomous  man,  a  1'ohcmian,  a  heretic,  a 

seditious,  insolent,  rash  person I  pass  by 

the  milder  insults,  such  as  drowsy-headed, 
stupid,  ignorant,  contemncr  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  &C.  This  book  is  brimful  of  the 
blackest  outrages.  Yet  lie  who  penned  them 
is  a  distil igi'ir  Iie-l  man,  vith  a  spirit  full  of 
learning,  and  a  learning  foil  of  spirit; 
what  causes  me  the  deepest  vexation,  ho  is 
a  man  who  was  united  to  me  by  a  great  and 
recently  contracted  friendship:1  it  is  ,lohn 
Eck,  doctor  of  divinity,  chancellor  of  Ingo!- 
stndt,  a  man  celebrated  and  illustrious  by  his 
writings.  If  I  did  not  know  Satan's  thought:-, 
1  should  be  astonished  at  the  fury  which  ha:i 
led  i  his  man  to  break  off  so  sweet  and  so 
new  ;i  friendship,2  and  that,  too,  without 
warning  me,  without  writing  to  me,  without 
saying  a  single  word." 

I'ut,  if  Luther's  heart  was  wounded,  his 
courage  was  not  cast  down.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  rose  up  invigorated  for  the  contest. 
••  Kejoice,  my  brother,"  s,--id  he  to  Egrrmus, 
whom  a  violent  er.. -my  h".;l  likewise  attacked, 
"rejoice,  and  <',';  not  let  these  flying  leaves 
affright  thee.  The  •,  , .••.  give 

way  to  their  fury,  the  farther  I  advance.  I 
the  tilings  that  are  behind  me,  in  order 
i  hat  they  may  I'.y  at  them,  and  I  pursue 
what,  lies  before  me,  that  they  may  bay  at 
''•'  •'  ;;i  their  turn." 


L.  Opp.(LeIp8.)ivil. 


1   l-'.i  i|uo«t  majrfs  urit,  antea  mihi  maRnare<;enterque  OOH- 
trncla  umii  ilia  ciiMjunotiis.     L.  Kpp.  i.  1UU. 

1  Diicitias  reccntissim:w>  ct  juriindissimmi 
so'reri-t.    n, in. 
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Eck  was  sensible  how  disgraceful  his  con- 
duct had  been,  and  endeavoured  to.  vindicate 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Curlstadt.  In  it  ho 
styled  Luther  "  their  eoinmon  friend,''  and 
cast  all  the  blame  on  tke  Uishop  of  Kiehst.uit, 
at  whose  solicitation  he  pretended  to  have 
written  his  work.  lie  said  that  it  hud  not 
been  his  intention  to  publish  the  ( /,'ic/isks ; 
that  he  wmild  have  felt  mov;>  regard  for  the 
bonds  of  friendship  (hat  united  him  to  Luther; 
and  demanded  in  conclusion,  that  Luther, 
instead  of  disputing  publicly  with  him, 
should  turn  his  weapons  against  the  Frank- 
"fort  divines.  The  professor  of  Ingolstadt, 
who  had  not  feared  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
began  to  be  alarmed  when  he  reflected  on 
the  strength  of  tint  adversary  whom  he  had 
so  imprudently  attacked.  Willingly  would 
he  have  eluded  the  struggle ;  but  it  was  too 
late. 

All  these  fine  phrases  did  not  persuade 
Luther,  who  was  yet  inclined  to  remain 
silent.  "  I  will  swallow  patiently,"  said  he, 
"this  sop,  worthy  of  Cerberus."1  Lut  his 
friends  differed  from  him  :  they  solicited,  they 
even  constrained  him  to  answer.  He  there- 
fore replied  to  the  Obeli^*  by  his  Asterisk's, 
opposing  (as  he  said,  playing  on  the  words} 
to  the  rust  and  livid  hue  of  the  Ingoldstadt 
doctor's  Obelisks,  the  light  and  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  stars  of  heaven.  In  this 
work  he  treated  his  adversary  with  less 
severity  than  he  had  shown  his  previous 
antagonists ;  but  his  indignation  pierced 
through  his  words. 

He  showed  that  in  these  chaotic  Obelisks 
there  was  nothing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
nothing  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  no- 
thing from  the  ecclesiastical  canons  ;  th::t 
they  were  filled  with  scholastic  glosses,  opi- 
nions, mere  opinions  and  empty  dreams  ;2  in 
a  word,  the  very  things  that  Luther  had 
attacked.  The  Asterisks  are  full  of  life  and 
animation.  The  author  is  indignant  at  the 
errors  of  his  friend's  book;  but  he  pities  the 
man.3  He  professes  anew  the  fundamental 
principle  which  he  laid  down  in  his  answer 
toPrierio:  "Thesupreme  pontift'is  a  man,  and 
may  be  led  into  error ;  but  God  is  truth,  and 
•cannot  err."4  Farther  on,  employing  the 
argumentum  ad  liomincin  against  the  scholastic 
doctor,  he  says  to  him,  "  It  would  be  great 
impudence  assuredly  for  any  one  to  teach  in 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  what  he  cannot 
prove  by  the  authority  of  that  ancient  au- 
thor.— You  grant  it. — It  is,  a  fortiori,  the 

1  Volui  tamen  hanc  offum  Cerbcro  dignam  absorbcre  pa- 
tlentia.    L.  Epp.  i.  Kin. 

-  Omnia  scbolasticissima,  opiniosissima,  mcraque  som- 
nia.    Astoria,  <>pp.  L.  Lat.  i.  1-l.i. 

•*  Indignor  rei  et  misereur  lioininis.     Ibid.  p.  150. 

*  Homo  est  summus  pontifex,  t'alli  potest.    Sed  veritas 
est  Deu3,  qui  falli  non  potest.    Ibid.  p.  lo.>. 


most  impudent  of  all  impudence  to  affirm  in 
the  Church  and  among  Christians  what 
Christ  himself  has  nol  taught.1  Now,  where 
is  it  found  in  the  Hihle  that  the  treasure  of 
<  'hrist's  merits  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pope?" 

He  adds  farther:  "As  for  the  malicious 
reproach  of  liohemian  heresy.  !  bear  this 
calumny  with  patience  through  love  of 
Christ.  I  live  in  a  celebrated  university, 
in  a  well-famed  city,  in  a  respectable  bishopric, 
in  a  powerful  duchy,  where  all  are  orthodox, 
and  where,  undoubtedly,  so  v,  irked  a  heretic 
would  not  be  tolerate;!.' 

Luther  did  not  publish  the  Asterisks;  ho 
communicated  them  solely  to  his  friends. 
They  were  not  given  to  the  public  till  long 
after.2 

This  rupture  between  the  two  doctors  of 
Ingoldstadt  and  Wittembcrg  made  a  great 
sensation  in  Germany.  They  had  many 
friends  in  common.  Seheurl  (-specially,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  man  by  whom  the 
twodoctors  had  been  connected,  was  alarmed. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  desired  to  see  a 
th. trough  reform  in  the  Gerurm  Church  by 
means  of  its  most  distinguish. -.1 '  .I'gans.  But 
if,  at  the  very  outset,  the  most  eminent  theo- 
logians of  the  day  should  fall  to  blows ;  if, 
while  Luther  came  forward  with  novelties, 
Eck  became  the  representative  of  antiquity, 
what  disruption  might  nol  b.-  feared  !  Would 
not  numerous  partisans  rally  iv»u;ul  each  of 
these  two  chiefs,  and  would  U'>t  two  hostile 
camps  be  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  empire  ? 

Scheurl  endeavoured  therefore  to  reconcile 
Eck  and  Luther.  The  latter  declared  his 
willingness  to  forget  everything ;  that  he 
loved  the  genius,  that  he  admired  the  learn- 
ing of  Doctor  PLck,3  and  tlr.t  ',  iiat  his  old 
friend  had  done  had  caused  him  more  pain 
than  anger.  ''I  am  ready,"  said  lie  to 
Scheurl,  "  for  peace  and  for  waf!  but  1  pre- 
fer peace.  Apply  yourself  to  the  task ; 
grieve  with  us  thai?  the  <i  vil  has  thrown 
among  us  this  beginning  of  discord,  and 
afterwards  rejoice  that  Christ  in  his  mercy 
has  crashed  it."  About  the  same  time  he 
wrote  Eck  a  letter  full  of  affection:4  but 
Eck  made  no  reply:  he  did  ii"1  i  iren  send 
him  any  message.5  it  was  no  lunger  a  sea- 
son for  reconciliation.  The  contest  daily 
grew  warmer.  Eek's  pride  an.!  l:;:;i!' .cable 
spirit  soon  'IT.  1."  e  itirely  the  l.i.-!  iiescf  that 
friendship  which  every  daj  ..  weaker. 

•"'  Longe  ergo  impudentissima  omnfum  temcritas  est,  a!i- 
quid  in  ecclr  e.  et  inter  riiris':.iiu>-.  miod  non 

din  uit  Clii-i'stii.".  I  -'•'  ri'  t,  '  >pp.  I,,  l.ut.  i.  I.,U. 

-  i '11, n  privntiiii  dC'dfriMi  Asieri-.  :  -it  fit  ei  rc- 

:-j.iiiidi'in!i  nccessitas.  I..  K;.p.  p.  ii;. 

3  liili^iinns  liomiuis  ingeniuin  ct  adinirr.murerudiklonem. 
L.  Epp.  ad  8cl  ''  June  i  •!-.  vul.  i.  i'jj. 

•!  Quod  :id  UK-  ;itn .i<  .  •  '  ipsi  ;id  L-UUI  ii'-. uin  lia^.  ut  \ id.s, 
ainicis>itn:vs  ct  p!i  iin^  Ii; '. .  ras  liutiianitate  cvsa  eum.  Ibid. 

5  Ni'.iil  nmiiic  liucraruiu  ne<iue  v-.Tboruin  me  participein 
fecit.  I  bid. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Popular  \Vritini'--T:'f  Lord's  Prayer  -  Onr  Father— Who 
art  in  HPHMT-  llailiiwc-d  Iw  lliv  NUIIM- -  Tliy  Kingdom 
r.>iiu'— Thy  Will  IIP  dmii^-onr  1'aily  Bread— Sermon  on 
Repentance—  Remission  of  Sins  comet'a  from  Christ. 

Sn  H  were  tin-  struggles  tli.it  the  champion 
of  the  Word  of  God  h:i«l  to  sustain  at  the 
very  entrance  of  h;<  cover.  Hut  the. -PC  con- 
tistswitht!,  .  .f  society,  these  aca- 

demical disput--;-.,  are  of  little  account  to  the 
Christian.  lli;iir;".  teachers  imagine  they 
have  gained  the  noblest  trr.iinph,  when  they 
succeed  in  filling  a  i'i ••••'  journals  or  a  few 
drawing-rooms  with  the  noiso  of  their  sys- 
tems. Sine,'  it  is  with  them  a  mere  question 
of  self-love  or  of  party  rather  than  of  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  they  are  satisfied  with 
this  worldly  success.  Their  labours  are  ac- 
cordingly  like  smoke,  which,  after  blinding 
the  eye  :,  |  -  ;'\vay.  leaving  no  trace  be- 
hinil."  They  have  neglected  depositing  the 
fire  among  th.  masses  ;  they  have  hut  skim- 

.  the  surface  of  human  society. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  Christian  ;  he  thinks 
not  of  a  partv,  «,r  of  academical  sncccss,  but 
of  the  salvation  of  souls,  lie  therefore  wil- 
lincly  neglects  tin;  brilliant  contest  in  which 
he  might  engage  at  his  case  with  the  cham- 
pions of  the  world,  and  prefers  the  obscure 
labours  which  carry  light  and  life  to  the  cot- 
tages and  homes  <;f  the  people.  This  was 
whit  Luther  did,  or  rather,  following  the 
precept  of  his  I;ivine  Master,  lie  did  this,  and 
left  not  fith.T  thir>r/*  undone.  At  the  time  he 
was  combating  with  inquisitors,  university 
chancellors,  and  masters  of  the  sacred  palace, 
be  endeavoured  to  diffuse  sound  knowledge 
on  religious  subjects  among  the  multitude. 
This  is  the  aim  of  many  of  the  popular  works 
he  published  about  this  time,  such  as  his 
Sermons  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  delivered 
two  years  before  in  the  church  of  Wittem- 
berg,  and  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  his  Explanation  of  the  lord's  Prayer  for 
simple,  and  iynorant  Laymen.*  Who  would 
not  be  pie: .sed  to  know  how  the  reformer  ad- 
dr'ssed  the  people  at  this  period'?  We  will 
therefore  quote  some  of  the  expressions  that 
he  put  forth  "  to  run  through  the  land,"  as 
he  says  in  the  preface  to  the  latter  work. 

Prayer,  that  interior  act  of  the  heart,  will 
undoubtedly  ever  be  one  of  the  points  by 
which  a  true  and  vital  reformation  will  be- 
gin ;  Luther  accordingly  occupied  himself 
on  this  subject  without  delay.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  translate,  his  energetic  style,  and  the 
strength  of  that  language  which  grew,  so  to 
speak,  under  his  pen,  as  he  wrote  ;  we  will 
however  make  the  attempt. 

"  When  tliou  prayest,"  said  he,  "  let  thy 
words  be  few,  but  thy  thoughts  and  affections 
many,  and  above  all  let  them  be  profound. 


>  OPP.  (L«ipi.)  rii.  tost. 


The  less  thou  speakest  the  better  thou 
prayest.  Few  words  and  many  thoughts,  is 
Christian  :  many  words  and  few  thoughts,  is 

heathenish 

"  External  and  bodily  prayer  is  that  buz- 
zing of  the  lips,  that  outward  babble  which 
is  gone  through  without  any  attention,  and 
which  strikes  the  eyes  and  the  cars  of  men; 
but  prayer  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  the  in- 
ward desire,  the  motions,  the  sighs,  which 
issue  from  the  depths  of  the  heart.  The 


former  is  the  prayer  of  hypocrites,  and  of  all 
those  who  trust  in  themselves:  the  latter  is 
the  prayer  of  the  children  of  God,  who  walk 
in  his  fear." 

Then  passing  on  to  the  first  words  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Our  Father,  he  expresses  him- 
self thus  : — 

"  There  is  no  name  among  all  names  which 
more  inclines  us  towards  God,  than  the  name 
of  Father.  We  should  not  feel  so  much  hap- 
piness and  consolation  in  calling  him  our 

Lord,  or  God,  or  Judge By  this  word 

Father  the  bowels  of  the  Lord  are  moved ; 
for  there  is  no  voice  more  lovely  or  more 
endearing  to  a  father  than  that  of  liis  child. 

"  Wlio  art  in  l,<-nren. — He  who  confesses 
that  he  has  a  Father  in  heaven,  acknowledges 
himself  a  stranger  upon  earth.  Hence  there 
arises  an  ardent  longing  in  his  heart,  like 
that  of  a  child  who  dwells  far  from  his  father's 
country,  among  strangers,  in  wretchedness 
and  in  mourning.  It  is  as  if  he  said  :  Alas  ! 
my  Father !  thou  art  in  heaven,  and  I,  thy 
unhappy  child,  am  on  the  earth,  far  from 
thee,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  necessity,  and 
tribulation. 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name. — He  who  is  pas- 
sionate, envious,  an  evil-speaker,  a  calumnia- 
tor, dishonours  that  name  of  God  in  which 
he  "was  baptized.  Putting  to  an  impious 
use  the  vessel  that  God  hath  consecrated  to 
himself,  he  is  like  a  priest  who  would  take 
the  holy  cup  and  with  it  give  drink  to  a  sow. 
or  gather  dung 

"  Tliy  kingdom  come. — These  who  amass 
wealth,  who  build  sumptuous  houses,  who 
seek  all  that  the  world  can  give,  and  pro- 
nounce this  prayer  with  their  lips,  resemble 
large  organ-pipes  which  peal  loudly  and  in- 
cessantly in  the  churches,  without  cither 
speech,  feeling,  or  reason " 

Further  on  Luther  attacks  the  then  very- 
popular  error  of  pilgrimages :  i;  One  goes  to 
Rome,  another  to  St.  James' ;  this  man 
builds  a  chapel,  that  one  endows  a  religious 
foundation,  in  order  to  attain  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  but  all  neglect  the  essential  point, 
which  is  to  become  His  kingdom  themselves. 
Why  goest  thou  beyond  the  seas  in  search  of 
God's  kingdom ?....".. It  is  in  thine  own  heart 
that  it  should  be  found. 

"  It  is  a  terrible  thing,"  continues  he,  "  to 
hear  this  prayer  offered  up:  Thy  will  be  done! 
Where  in  the  Church  do  we  sec  this  will  of 

God  performed  ? One  bishop  rises  up 

against  another  bishop,  one  church  against 
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another  church.  Priests,  monks,  and  nuns, 
quarrel,  fight,  and  battle.  In  every  place 
there  is  nought  but  discord.  And  yet  each 
party  exclaim  that  their  meaning  is.  good, 
their  intention  upright ;  and  thus  to  the 
honour  aud  glory  of  God  they  all  together 
perform  a.  work  of  the  devil 

"  Wherefore  do  we  say  Our  thread?"  con- 
tinues he  in  explanation  of  the  words,  Give 
1/5  this  day  our  daily  bread.  "  Because  we 
pray  not  to  have  the  ordinary  bread  that 
pagans  cat,  and  which  God  gives  to  all  men, 
but  for  our  bread,  ours  who  are  children  of 
the  heavenly  father. 

"  And  what,  then,  is  this  bread  of  God  ? 
— It  is  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  :  /  am  the  living 
bread  which  cometh  doicn  from  heaven,  and 
yiceth  lift  unto  Uie  world.  For  this  reason 
(and  Ictus  not  deceive  ourselves),  all  ser- 
mons and  all  instructions  that  do  not  set 
Jesus  Christ  before  us  and  teach  us  to  know 
him,  cannot  be  the  daily  bread  and  the 
nourishment  of  our  souls 

"  To  what  use  will  such  bread  have  been 
prepared  for  us,  if  it  is  not  offered  to  us,  and 
so  we  cannot  taste  it? It  is  as  if  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  had  been  prepared,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  serve  the  bread,  to  hand 
round  the  dishes,  to  pour  out  the  wine,  so 
that  the  guests  must  feed  themselves  on  the 

sight   and  the  smell  of  the  viands For 

this  cause  we  must  preach  Jesus  Christ 
alone. 

"  But  what  is  it,  then,  to  know  Jesus 
Christ,  sayest  thou,  and  what  advantage  is 

derived  from  it? I  reply:  To  learn  and 

to  know  Jesus  Christ  is  to  understand  what 
the  apostle  savs :  Christ  is  made,  unto  us  of 
God,  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  arul  redemption.  Now  this  you  under- 
stand, if  you  acknowledge  all  your  wisdom 
to  be  a  condemnable  folly,  your  own  right- 
eousness a  condemnable  iniquity,  your  own 
holiness  a  condemnable  imjvirity,  your  own 
redemptiou  a  miserable  condemnation ;  if 
you  feel  that  you  are  really  before  God  and 
before  all  creatures  a  fool,  a  sinner,  an  im- 
pure, a  condemned  man,  and  if  you  show, 
not  only  by  your  words,  but  from  the  bottom 
of  your  heart,  and  by  your  works,  that  you 
have  no  consolation  and  no  salvation  remain- 
ing except  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  believe  is 
none  other  than  to  eat  this  bread  from 
heaven.'' 

Thus  did  Luther  remain  faithful  to  his 
resolution  of  opening  the  eyes  of  a  blind 
people  whom  the  priests  were  leading  at 
their  pleasure.  His  writings,  circulating 
rapidly  through  all  Germany,  called  up  a 
new  light,  and  scattcrpd  abundantly  the 
seeds  of  truth  in  a  soil  well  prepared  for  it. 
But  while  thinking  of  those  who  were  afar 
off,  he  did  not  forget  those  who  were  near 
at  hand. 

From  every  pulpit  the  Dominicans  con- 
demned the  infamous  heretic.  Luther,  the 
man  of  the  people,  and  who,  had  he  been 


willing,  might  with  a  few  words  have 
aroused  the  popular  waves, always  disdained 
such  triumphs,  and  thought  only  of  instruct- 
ing his  hearers. 

His  reputation,  which  extended  more  and 
more,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  raised 
the  banner  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
slaved Church,  caused  his  sermons  to  be 
listened  to  with  ever  increasing  interest. 
Never  had  the  crowd  of  hearers  been  so 
great.  Luther  went  straight  to  the  mark. 
One  day,  having  gone  into  the  pulpit  at 
Wittemoerg,  he  undertook  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  repentance,  and  on  this  occasion, 
he  delivered  a  sermon  which  afterwards  be- 
came very  celebrated,  and  in  which  he  laid 
many  of  the  foundations  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine. 

He  first  contrasts  €he  pardon  <*f  men  with 
the  pardon  of  Heaven.  "  There  are  two 
kinds  of  remission,"  said  he,  "  remission  of 
the  penalty,  and  remission  of  the  sin.  The 
first  reconciles  man  externally  with  the 
Christian  Church.  The  second,  which  is  the 
heavenly  indulgence,  reconciles  man  to  God. 
If  a  man  does  not  experience  within  himself 
that  peace  of  conscience,  that  joy  of  heart 
which  proceeds  from  the  remission  of  God, 
there  are  no  indulgences  that  can  aid  him, 
even  should  he  purchase  all  that  have  ever 
been  offered  upon  •earth." 

He  continues  thus :  "  They  desire  to  do 
good  works  before  their  sins  are  forgiven, 
whilst  it  is  necessary  for  sin  to  be  forgiven 
before  men  can  perform  good  works.  It  is 
not  the  works  that  expel  sin ;  but  the  sin 
once  expelled,  good  works  will  follow ! 1  For 
good  works  must  be  performed  with  a  joyful 
heart,  with  a  good  conscience  towards  God, 
that  is,  with  remission  of  sins." 

He  then  comes  to  the  principal  object  of 
his  sermon,  and  it  was  also  the  great  aim  of 
the  entire  Reformation.  The  Church  had 
been  set  in  the  place  of  God  and  of  his  Word ; 
he  challenges  this  claim,  and  makes  every 
thing  depend  on  faith  in  the  Word  of  God. 

"  The  remission  of  the  sin  is  in  the  power 
neither  of  the  pope,  nor  of  the  bishop,  nor  of 
the  priest,  nor  of  any  other  man,  but  reposes 
solely  on  the  Word  of  Christ,  and  on  your 
own  faith.  For  Christ  designed  not  to  build 
our  consolation,  our  salvation,  on  the  word  or 
on  the  work  of  man,  but  solely  on  himself, 
on  His  work  and  on  His  Word Thy  re- 
pentance and  thy  works  may  deceive  thee, 
but  Christ,  thy  God,  will  not  deceive  thce.  he 
will  not  falter,  and  the  devil  shall  not  over- 
throw his  words.2 

"  A  pope  or  a  bishop  has  no  more  power 
than  the  lowliest  priest,  as  regards  remission 
of  sins.  And  even  were  there  no  priest,  each 
Christian,  even  a  woman  or  a  child,3  can  do 


l  Nicht  die  Wfrko  Ireibon  die  Silnde  »us:  eondern  die 
Austreibung  der  Simile  thut  gulc  \\crkc  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii. 
162. 

•i  Chrlstus  Uein  Gott  wircl  dir  nicht  liigen,  noch  v.ankeo. 
Ibid. 

3  Ob  cs  schon  ein  Wcib  odcr  ein  Kind  «:irc.    Ibid. 
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the  same  thini:.  For  it'  :i  simple  Christian 
says  tn  yon.  '  Cud  p  <rd  His  sin  in  tin-  name 
of  .h-sus  Clirist.'  and  you  receive  tliis  word 
with  a  firm  i'aiili.  and  as  i;'(ioil  himself  v,  ere 

Iressing  you.  you  arc  absolved 

"  If^ou  do  not  believe  your  sins  arc  for- 
given, you  make  Cud  a  liar,  and  you  put 
eoniid'-i,c"  in  your  o'.vi!  vaii1  thoughts, 
tliau  in  Go:l  and  liis  Word 

••Under  tlic  old  Testament,  neither  pro- 
priest,  nor  king  h.-d  the  po\\vr  of  pro- 
tnmg  remi<si..]i  of  i-ins.  ]!ut  under  the 
!i  lielicvc:-  has  tills  power.  The 
(  lirrch  is  ovorllo-wing  with  remission  of 
! '  If  a  pioii-  ( 'hri.-tian  cons"lcs  thy  con- 
nce  with  the  word  of  the  er».-s,  let  it  be 
linn  or  v,  om-ui.  young  nr  old,  receive  this 
consolation  uiih  such  faith  as  r<thcr  to  die 
ninny  death*-;  than  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  so 

before  Cod Repent,  do  all  the  works  in 

thypov.,  :-:  l-ut  let  tin;  faith  thou  hast  in  par- 
don through  .!>  ~u>  Christ  he  in  the,  foremost 
rank,  and  command  alone  on  the  field  of 
battl 

Thus  spoke  Luther  to  his  astonished  and 
enraptured  hearers.  All  the  scaffolding  that 
impudent  prie<;-;  had  raised  to  their  profit 
]<-.  •<;'.  ecu  (i- id  and  the  soul  of  man,  was  thrown 
down,  and  man  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
his  Cod.  The  word  of  forgiveness  descended 
pure  from  on  hid),  without  passing  through 
a  thousand  corrupting  channels.  In  order 
th'.t  the  testimony  of  God  should  he  effica- 
cious, it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  men  to 
set  their  delusive  seal  to  it.  The  monopoly 
of  the  sacerdotal  caste  was  abolished;  the 
Church  was  emancipated. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Apprehension-  nfliU  Friends—  Journey  to  Heidelberg—  Bibra 
—Palatine  Palace—  Rupture—  The  Paradoxes  —  Disputa- 
tion— The  AutlkMice  —  l;»ccr—  lirentz  —  Snepf—  Conversa- 
tions with  Luther—  Latoura  of  these  young  Doctors—  Ef- 
fecis  on  Luther—  The  aged  Professor—  The  True  Liglit  — 
Arrival. 

Mi:  \>.  \vnn.i:  it  had  become  necessary  for  the 
fire  that  had  been  lighted  at  Wittembcrg  to 
!•••  Kindled  in  other  places.  Luther,  not  con- 
tent with  announcing  the  Gospel  truth  in  the 
place  of  his  residence,  both  to  the  students 
of  the  academy  and  to  the  people,  was  desir- 
ous of  .  ••e:;tt,.i-iiiLr  elsewherfe  the  seed  of  sound 
d'.  ••trine.  In  t!,e  «.pring  of  1518,  a  general 
ine  order  was  to  he  held 

:•',  Heidelberg.     Luther  was  summoned  to  it 
:  distinguished'  men  of  the 

order.  His  friends  did  all  they  could  to  dis- 
suade him  f'-om  undertaking  this  journey. 
In  truth,  the  monks  had  endeavoured  to 


1  Also  niehsl  ilu  dim  di«>  sanzc  Kirchcvollvon  Vergebung 
der  Siindi-n  M.     \,   <  'PI1-  1 1-  I  ^1H.  IC2. 

2  Und  Hauptmann  ini  I-'eldc  bleibc.    Ibid. 
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render  Luther's  name  odious  in  all  the  places 
through  which  he  would  have  to  pass.  To 
insults  they  adde  1  menaces.  It  would  re- 
quire but  little  to  excite  a  popular  tumult  on 
his  journey  of  which  he  might  be  the  victim. 
"  Or  else,"  said  his  friends,  "  they  will  effect 
by  fraud  and  stratagem,  what  they  dare  not 
do  by  violence." x  But  Luther  never  suffered 
him.  <  It'  to  bfe  hindered  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  duty  by  the  fear  of  danger,  however 
imminent.  He  therefore  closed  his  ears' to 
the  timid  observations  of  his  friends  :  In- 
pointed  to  Him  in  whom  he  trusted,  and 
under  whose  guardianship  he  w,as  ready  to 
undertake  so  formidable  a  journey.  Imme- 
diately after  the  festival  of  Ivister,  lie  set  out 
calmly  on  foot,a  the  13th  April  lf)18. 

He  took  with  him  a  guide  named  Urban, 
who  carried  his  little  baggage,  and  who  was 
to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Wnrtzburg. 
What  thoughts  must  have  crowded  into  tin 
heart  of  this  servant  of  the  Lord  during  his 
journey  !  At  Weisscnfels,  the  pastor,  whom 
he  did  not  know,  immediately  recognised  him 
as  the  Wittembcrg  doctor,  and  gave  him  a, 
hearty  welcome.3  At  Erfurth,  two  other 
brothers  of  the  Augustine  order  joined  iiim. 
At  Judenbach,  they  fell  in  with  the  elector's 
privy  councillor,  Degenhard  Pfeffinger,  who 
entertained  them  at  the  inn  where  they  had 
found  him.  "  I  had  the  pleasure,"  wrote 
Luther  to  Spalatin,  "  of  making  this  rich  lord 
a  few  groats  poorer ;  you  know  how  I  like  on 
every  opportunity  to  levy  contributions  on-. 
the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  especially 
if  the  rich  are  my  friends."4  He  reached 
Coburg,  overwhelmed  with  fatigue.  "  All 
goes  well,  by  God's  grace,"  wrote  he,  "except 
that  I  acknowledge  having  sinned-  in  under- 
taking this  journey  on  foot.  But  for  that 
sin  I  have  no  need,  I  think,  of  the  remission 
of  indulgences  ;  for  my  contrition  is  perfect, 
and  the  satisfaction  plenary.  I  am  overcome 
with  fatigue,  and  all  the  conveyances  are 
full.  Is  not  this  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  of  penance,  contrition,  and  satisfac- 
tion?"5 

The  reformer  of  Germany,  unable  to  find 
room  in  the  public  conveyances,  and  no  one 
being  willing  to  give  up  his  place,  "was  com- 
pelled, notwithstanding  his  weariness,  to 
leave  Coburg  the  next  morning  humbly  on 
foot.  He  reached  Wurtzburg  the  second 
Sunday  after  Easter,  towards  evening.  Here 
he  sent  back  his  guide. 

In  this  city  resided  the  Bishop  of  Bibra, 
who  had  received  his  theses  with  so  much 
approbation.  Luther  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  to  him  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
The  bishop,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of 
b-c. lining  personally  acquainted  with  this 
hold  champion  of  the  truth,  immediately  in- 
vited him  to  the  episcopal  palace.  He  went 
and  met  him  at  the  door,  conversed  affection 


'   I,.  Epp.  I.  98. 

2  I'edester  veni&m.    Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  105.  *  Ibid.  104. 
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atoly  with  lu'in,  and  offered  to  provide  him 
with  a  guide  to  Heidelberg.  But  at  \Yuri /.• 
burg  Luther  had  met  his  two  friends,  tlie 
vicar-general  Staupitz.  and  Lange,  the  prior 
of  Krturth,  who  had  oil'civd  liiin  a  pi  iee  in 
their  carriage.  He  tin  ivl'oiv  tlr.'.nkeil  i  ibra 
for  his  kindness;  and  on  the  morrow  the 
three  friends  quitted  Wnrtzburg..  They  thus 
travelled  together  fcr  three  days,  cnn  versing 
with  one  another.  On  the  21st  April  they 
arrived  at  Heidelberg.  Luther  went  and 
lodged  at  the  Augustine  convent. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  liad  given  him  a 
letter  for  the  Count  Palatine Wolfgaiig,  duke 
of  Bavaria.  Luther  repaired  to  his  magnifi- 
cent castle,  the  situation  of  which  exeites, 
even  to  this  day,  the  admiration  of  strangers. 
The  monk  from  the  plains  of  Saxony  had  .1 
heart  to  admire  the  situation  of  Heidelberg, 
where  the  two  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Neckar  unite.  He  delivered  his  let- 
ter to  James  Simlcr,  steward  of  the  house- 
hold. The  latter  on  reading  it  observed  : 
"  In  truth  you  have  here  a  valuable  letter 
of  credit."  *  The  count-palatine  received 
Luther  with  much  kindness,  and  frequently 
invited  him  to  his  table,  together  with  Lange 
and  Staupitz.  So  friendly  a  reception  was 
a  source  of  great  comfort  to  Luther.  "  We 
were  very  happy,  and  amused  one  another 
with  agreeable  and  pleasant  conversation," 
.said  he  ;  "  eating  and  drinking,  examining 
oil  the  beauties  of  the  palatine  palace,  admir- 
ing the  ornaments,  arm.-,  cuiraasoo  ;  in  fim>, 
everything  remarkable  contained  in  this 
celebrated  and  truly  regal  castle. "£ 

But  Luther  had  another  task  to  perform. 
He  must  work  while  it  is  yet  day.  Having 
arrived  at  a  university  which  exercised  great 
influence  over  the  west  and  south  of  Ger- 
many, lie  was  there  to  strike  a  blow  that 
should  shake  the  churches  of  these  countries. 
He  began,  therefore,  to  write  some  theses 
winch  he  purposed  maintaining  in  a  public 
disputation.  Such  discussions  were  not  un- 
usual ;  but  Luther  felt  that  this  one,  to  be 
useful,  should  lay  forcible  hold  upon  men's 
minds.  His  disposition,  besides,  naturally 
led  him  tb  present  truth  under  a  paradoxical 
form.  The  professors  of  the  university  would 
not  permit  the  discussion  to  take  place  in 
their  large  theatre  ;  and  Luther  was  obliged 
to  take  a  hall  in  the  Augustine  convent.  The 
26th  April  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  dis- 
putation. 

Heidelberg,  at  a  later  period,  received 
the  evangelical  doctrine  :  those  who  were 
present  at  the  conference  in  the  convent 
might  have  foreseen  that  it  would  one  day 
bear  fruit. 

Luther's  reputation  had  attracted  a  large 
audience;  professors,  students,  courtiers, citi- 
zens, came  in  crowds.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  doctor's  Paradoxes ;  for  so  he 
designated  his  theses.  Perhaps  even  in  our 


1  Ihr  habt  bei  Gott  clnen  kostlichcn  Credenz.    L.  Epp.  i. 
»»•  -  Ibi.J. 
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days  they  would  still  bear  this  name ;  it 
would,  however,  be  easy  to  translate  them 
into  obvious  propositions  : — 

1.  "  The  law  of  God  is  a  salutary  doctrine 
of  life.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  aid  man  in 
attaining  to  righteousness;  on  the  contrary, 
it  impedes  him. 

3.  "  Man's  works,  however  fair  and  good 
they  may  be,  are,  however,  to  all  appearance, 
nothing  hut  deadly  sins. 

4.  "  God's  works,  however  unsightly  and 
h:'d  they  may  appear,  have  however  an  ever- 
lasting merit. 

7.  '•  The  works  of  the  righteous  them- 
selves would  be  mortal  sins,  unless,  being 
filled  with  a  holy  reverence  for  the  Lord,  they 
feared  that  their  works  might  in  truth  be 
mortal  sins.1 

9.  "  To  say  that  works  done  out  of  Christ 
are  truly  dead,  but  not  deadly,  is  a  danger- 
ous forgetfulness  of  the  fear  of  God. 

13.  "  Since  the  fall  of  man,  free-will  is  but 
an  idle  word ;  and  if  man  does  all  he  can,  he 
still  sins  mortally. 

16.  "  A  man  who  imagines  to  arrive  at 
grace  by  doing  all  that  he  is  able  to  do,  adds 
sin  to  sin,  and  is  doubly  guilty. 

18.  "  It  is  certain  that  man  must  alto- 
gether despair  of  himself,  in  order  to  be  made 
capable  of  receiving  Christ's  grace. 

21.  "A  theologian  of  the  world  calls  evil 
good,  and  good  evil ;  but  a  theologian  of  the 
cross  teaches  aright  on  the  matter. 

22.  "  The  wisdom  which  endeavours    to 
learn  the  invisible  perfectious  of  God  in  his 
works,  puffs  up,  hardens,  and  blinds  a  man. 

23.  "  The  law  calls  forth  God's  anger,  kills, 
curses,  accuses,  judges,  and  condemns  what- 
soever is  not  in  Christ.2 

24.  "  Yet  this  wisdom  (§  22)  is  not  evil ; 
and  the  law  (§  23)  is  not  to  be  rejected  ;  but 
the  man  who  studies  not  the  knowledge  of 
God  under  the  cross,  turns  to  evil  whatever 
is  good. 

25.  "  That  man  is  not  justified  who  per- 
forms  many  works  ;    but  he  who,  without 
works,  has  much  faith  in  Christ. 

26.  "  The  law  says,  Do  this  !  and  what  it 
commands  is  never  done.     Grace  says,  Be- 
lieve in  Him  !    and  immediately  all  things 
are  done. 3 

28.  "  The  love  of  God  finds  nothing  in 
man,  but  creates  in  him  what  he  loves.  The 
love  of  man  proceeds  from  his  well-beloved.''4 

Five  doctors  of  divinity  attacked  these 
theses.  They  had  read  them  with  all  the 
astonishment  that  novelty  excites.  Such 
theology  appeared  very  extravagant;  and 
yet  they  discussed  these  points,  according  to 
Luther's  own  testimony,  with  a  courtesy 
that  inspired  him  with  much  esteem  for 

l  Justorum  opera  cssent  mortalin,  nisi  j>io  Pei  titnorc,  nb 

ipsi>mct  justi  .  ui  mortalla  tlmerentur.    1,.  Opp.  Lat.  i.  55. 

'-'  I  <",  [ram  Del  I'l'iTitur,  nrndit,  mnlfdidt,  rcurn  fiicit, 

' .  d:i  i]  1 11  :it,  quicquid  noil  est  in  Christo.     Ibid. 
;   I  r\    (licit:    F;ir   lino  !    et   nuiuiiuni   lit.    (initia  dicit: 
Crcde  in  limn1  !  ct  jam  Hu-ta  si::ii  n:nnia.     Il'id. 
•i  Amur  \<A  m>n  mvcnit.  scd  crcat  suum  diligibilc  ; 
nls  fit  a  suo  dlllgfbllL    itid. 
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them,  but  at  the  same  time  with  earnest m  :  - 
and  discernment.  Luther,  on  his  side,  dis- 
played wonderful  mildness  in  his  replies,  un- 
rivalled patience  in  listening  to  the  objec 
tions  of  his  adversaries,  and  all  the  qukhncss 
of  St.  Paul  in  solving  the  difficulties  opposed 
to  him.  His  replies  were  short,  but  full  of 
the  Word  of  (Jutl,  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  his  h-'arers.  ''He  is  in  all  respects  like 
Erasmus,"  said  many  ;  "  but  surp'is.-es  him 
in  one  tiling  :  he  openly  professes  what  Eras- 
mus is  content  merely  t<>  in.  inn-te."1 

The  disputation  was  drawing  to  :;u  end. 
Luther's  adversaries  h-idivlired  wi;h  lionour 
from  the  field  ;  (!:••  youngest  of  them,  Doctor 
George  Mirer,  alone  continued  the  struggle 
with  the  powerful  champion.  Alarmed  at 
the  daring  propositions  of  the  monk,  and  not 
knowing  what  further  arguments  to  have  re- 
course to,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  accent  of 
fear  :  "  If  our  peasants  heard  such  things, 
they  would  stone  you  to  death  !  ":  At  these 
words  the  whole  auditory  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh. 

Never  Ind  an  r.sscmbly  listened  with  so 
much  attention  to  a  theological  discussion. 
The  first  words  of  the  reformer  had  aroused 
their  minds.  Questions  which  shortly  before 
would  have  been  treated  with  indifference, 
were  now  fall  of  interest.  On  the  counte- 
nances of  many  of  the  hearers  a  looker-on 
might  have  seen  reflected  the  new  ideas  which 
the  bold  assertions  of  the  Saxon  doctor  had 
awakened  in  their  minds. 

Three  young  men  in  particular  were  deeply 
moved.  One  of  them,  Martin  Bucerby  name, 
was  a  Dominican,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  his 
order,  appeared  unwilling  to  lose  one  of  the 
doctor's  words.  lie  was  born  in  a  small  town 
of  Alsace,  and  had  entered  a  convent  at  six- 
teen. He  soon  displayed  such  capacity  that 
the  most  enlightened  monks  entertained  the 
highest  expectations  of  him  :3  "  Ho  will  one 
day  be  the  ornament  of  our  order,"  s.-'id  they. 
His  superiors  had  sent  him  to  Heidelberg  to 
study  philosophy,  theology,  Greek,  and  lie- 
brew.  At  that  period  Erasmus  published 
several  of  his  works,  which  Buccr  read  with 
avidity. 

Soon  appeared  the  earliest  writings  of 
Luther.  The  Alsacian  student  hastened  to 
compare  the  reformer's  ilocfrines  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Some  misgivings  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  Popish  religion  arose  in  his  mind.4 
It  was  thus  that  the  light  was  diffu-cd  in 
tip.  e  days.  The  elector-palatine  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  young  man.  His  strong 
ami  sonorous  voice,  his  graceful  manners  and 
(loijncnt  language,  the  freedom  with  which 
he  attacked  the  vices  of  the  day,  made  him  a 

>  flucer.  In  RciiHofs  Annul.  Evnnp.  Renovat.  p.  22. 

1  Si  rusticl  lure  audlrcnt,  certc  lapidibus  vos  obrueront  et 
InterHcereot.  I..  KI>I>.  i.  111. 

3  Prudentlorlbus  monachls  spem  <lc  se  prs-claram  cxcila- 
vlt.  Melrh.  Adam.  Vit.  Unrrri.  i>.  211. 

*  Cum  doctrinam  In  cis  traditarn  cum  surris  litteris  con- 
tnllissct,  quedun  in  pontlBci*  rellgione  suspecta  liabure 
t.  Ibid. 
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distinguished  preacher.  He  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  court,  and  was  fulfilling  his 
functions  when  Luther's  journey  to  Heidel- 
berg was  announced.  What  joy  for  Bucer  ! 
No  one  repaired  with  greater  eagerness  to 
the  hall  of  the  Augustine  convent.  He  took 
with  him  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  intending  to 
take  down  what  the  doctor  said.  Tut  while 
his  hand  was  swiftly  tracing  Luther's  words, 
the  finger  of  God,  in  more  indelible  charac- 
ters, wrote  on  his  heart  the  great  truths  he 
heard.  The  first  gleams  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace  were  diffused  through  his  soul  during 
this  memorable  hour. [  The  Dominican  was 
gained  over  to  Christ. 

Not  far  from  Bucer  stood  John  Brentz  or 
Brcntius,  then  nineteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  magistrate  in  a  city  of 
Swabia,  and  at  thirteen  had  been  entered  as 
student  at  Heidelberg.  None  manifested 
greater  application.  He  rose  at  midnight 
and  began  to  study.  This  habit  became  so 
confirmed,  that  during  his  whole  life  he  could 
not  sleep  after  that  hour.  In  later  years  he 
consecrated  these  tranquil  moments  to  medi- 
tation on  the  Scriptures.  Brentz  was  one  of 
the  first  to  perceive  the  new  light  then  dawn- 
ing on  Germany.  He  welcomed  it  with  a 
heart  abounding  in  love.2  He  eagerly  per- 
used Luther's  works  But  what  was  his 
delight  when  he  could  hear  the  writer  him- 
self at  Heidelberg  !  One  of  the  doctor's  pro- 
positions more  especially  startled  the  youth- 
ful scholar  ;  It  was  this  :  "  That  man  is  not 
justified  before  God  who  performs  many 
works ;  but  he  who,  without  works,  has 
much  faith  in  Jesus  Christ." 

A  pious  woman  of  Hcilbronn  on  the  Ncckar, 
wife  of  a  senator  of  that  town,  named  Sticpl', 
had  imitated  Hannah's  example,  and  conse- 
crated her  first-bom  son  to  the  Lord,  with  a 
fervent  desire  to  see  him  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology.  This  young  man, 
who  was  born  in  1495,  made  rapid  progress 
in  learning;  but  either  from  taste,  or  from 
ambition,  or  in  compliance  with  his  father's 
wishes,  he  applied  to  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence. The  pious  mother  was  grieved  to 
behold  her  child,  her  Ehrhard,  pursuing  an- 
other career  than  that  to  which  she  had 
consecrated  him.  She  admonished  him,  en- 
treated him,  prayed  him  continually  to 
remember  the  vow  she  had  made  on  the  day 
of  his  birth. 3  Overcome  at  last  by  his 
mother's  perseverance,  Ehrhard  Snepf  gave 
way.  Erelong  he  felt  such  a  taste  for  his 
new  studies,  that  nothing  in  the  world  could 
have  diverted  him  from  them. 

He  was  very  intimate  with  Bucer  tand 
Brentz,  and  they  were  friends  until  death ; 
"  for,"  says  one  of  their  biographers,  "  friend- 
ships based  on  the  love  of  letters  and  of 

1  Frimnm  hiccm  purloris  sentcntlac  dc  Justificatlone  tn 
lure  scnsit.     Uelch,  Adam.  \  it.  lluceri,  p.  211. 
us  I'd  brncficiiiin  Isttiis  lircntius  agncivit,  et  grata 
mcntc  amplexus  cst.    Ibid. 

3  Crcbris  Interpellatlonlbus  eum  voti  Quod  de  nato  ipso 
fecerat,  adnionerel ;  rt  a  studio  juris  ad  tlieolotiain  quasi 
Cunviciis  avocarct.  llelch.  Adam.  Sueptii  Vita. 
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virtue  never  fail.'1  lie  was  present  with  his 
two  friends  at  the  Heidelberg  discussion. 
The  Paradoxes  and  courage  of  the  Wittem- 
berg doctor  gave  him  a  new  impulse.  Re- 
jecting the  vr.in  opinion  of  human  merits, 
he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  free  justifica- 
tion of  the  sinner. 

The  next  day  Bucer  went  to  Luther.  "  I 
had  a  familiar  and  private  conversation  with 
him,"  said  Bucer ;  "  a  most  exquisite  repast, 
not  of  dainties,  but  of  truths  that  were  set 
before  me.  To  whatever  objection  I  made, 
the  doctor  had  a  reply,  and  explained  every- 
thing with  the  greatest  clearness.  Oh ! 
would  to  God  that  1  had  time  to  write  more  I"1 
Luther  himself  was  touched  with  Bucer's 
sentiments.  "  He  is  the  only  brother  of  his 
order,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin,  "  who  is  sincere ; 
he  is  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  He 
received  me  with  simplicity,  and  conversed 
with  me  very  earnestly.  He  is  worthy  of 
our  confidence  and  love."2 

Brentz,  Snepf,  and  many  others,  excited 
by  the  new  truths  that  began  to  dawn  upon 
their  minds,  also  visited  Luther ;  they  talked 
and  conferred  with  him  ;  they  begged  1'or 
explanations  on  what  they  did  not  under- 
stand. The  reformer  replied,  strengthening 
his  arguments  by  the  Word  of  God.  Each 
sentence  imparted  fresh  light  to  their  minds. 
A  new  world  was  opening  before  them. 

After  Luther's  departure,  these  noble- 
minded  men  began  to  teach  at  Heidelberg. 
They  felt  it  their  duty  to  continue  what  the 
man  of  God  had  begun,  and  not  allow  the 
Hame  to  expire  wliicn  he  had  lighted  up. 
The  scholars  will  speak,  when  the  teachers 
are  silent.  Brentz,  although  still  so  young, 

explained  tlic  Oocpol  of  St-  AXafrlipTv,  nt  fir^t 

in  his  own  room,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
chamber  became  too  smnll,  in  the  theatre  of 
philosophy.  The  theologians,  envious  at  the 
crowd  of  hearers  this  young  man  drew  around 
him,  became  irritated.  Brentz  then  took 
orders,  and  transferred  his  lectures  to  the 
college  of  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thus  the  fire  already  kindled  up  in  Saxony 
now  glowed  in  Heidelberg.  The  centres  of 
light  increased  in  number.  This  period  has 
been  denominated  the  seedtime  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. 

But  it  was  not  the  Palatinate  alone  that 
reaped  the  fruits  of  the  Heidelberg  disputa- 
tion. These  courageous  friends  of  the  truth 
soon  became  shining  lights  in  the  Church. 
They  all  attained  to  exalted  stations,  and 
took  part  in  many  of  the  debates  which  the 
Reformation  occasioned.  Strasburg,  and  Eng- 
land a  little  later,  were  indebted  to  Bucer  for 
a  purer  knowledge  of  the  trilth.  Sncpf  first 
declared  it  at  Marburg,  then  at  Stuttgard,  ] 
Tubingen,  and  Jena.  Brentz,  after  having  j 
taught  at  Heidelberg,  continued  his  labours 
for  a  long  period  at  Tubingen,  and  at  Hallo 
in  Swabia.  We  shall  meet  with  these  three 
men  again  in  the  course  of  our  history. 

l  Gerdesius,  Monument.  Antiq.,  Ac.        :  L.  Epp.  i.  412. 


This  disputation  carried  forward  Luther 
himself.  He  increased  daily  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  "  I  belong  to  those,"  said 
he.  "  who  improve  by  writing  and  by  teach- 
ing others,  and  not  to  those  who  from  no- 
thing become  on  a  sudden  great  and  learned 
doctors." 

He  was  overjoyed  at  seeing  with  wlrit  avi- 
dity the  students  of  the  schools  received  the 
dawning  truth,  and  this  con-ol,  d  him  when 
he  found  the  old  doctors  so  deep-roof ^ I  i:i 
their  opinions.  "  I  have  the  glorious  hone," 
said  he,  li  that  as  Christ,  when  i\'>.''Te<l  by 
the  Jews,  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  we  shall 
now  also  behold  the  new  theology,  that  has 
been  rejected  by  these  graybcards  with  their 
empty  and  fantastical  notions,  welcomed  by 
the  rising  generation."1 

The  chapter  being  ended,  Luther  thought 
of  returning  to  Wittemberg.  The  count- 
palatine  gave  him  a  letter  for  the  elector, 
dated  1st  of  May,  in  which  he  said  "  that 
Luther  had  shown  so  much  skill  in  the  dis- 
putation, as  greatly  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
nown  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg."  He 
was  not  allowed  to  return  on  foot.2  The  Nu- 
remberg Augustines  conducted  him  as  far  as 
Wurtzburg,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Erfurth  with  the  friars  from  that  city.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  he  repaired  to  the  house 
of  his  old  teacher,  Jodocus.  The  aged  pro- 
fessor, much  grieved  and  scandalized  at  the 
path  his  disciple  had  taken,  was  in  the  habit 
of  placing  before  all  Luther's  propositions  a 
theta,  the  letter  employed  by  the  Greeks  to 
denote  condemnation.3  He  had  written  to 
the  young  doctor  in  terms  of  reproach,  and 
the  latter  desired  to  reply  in  person  to  these 
letters.  Not  having  been  admitted,  he  wrote 
to  Jodocus :  "  All  the  university,  with  the 
exception  of  one  licentiate,  think  as  I  d/>. 
More  than  this  ;  the  prince,  the  bishop,  ninny 
other  prelates,  and  all  our  most  ciili;:ht  n  '• 
citizens,  declare  witli  one  voice,  that  up  to 
the  present  time  they  had  neither  known  nor 
understood  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  I 
am  ready  to  receive  your  corrections ;  and 
although  they  should  be  severe,  they  will 
appear  to  me  very  gentle.  Open  your  heart, 
therefore,  without  fear ;  unburden  your  anger. 
I  will  not  and  I  cannot  be  vexed  with  you. 
God  and  my  conscience  are  my  witnesses!'"4 

The  old  doctor  was  moved  by  these  expres- 
sions of  his  former  pupil.  He  was  willing  to 
try  if  there  were  no  means  ef  removing  the 
damnatory  theta.  They  conversed  on  tho 
matter,  but  the  result  was  unfavourable.  '•! 
made  him  understand  at  least,"  said  Luther, 
'•  that  all  their  sentences  were  like  that  l>.-i>t 
wlii.h  is  said  to  devour  itself.  But  talking 
to  a  deaf  man  is  labour  in  vain.  These  doc- 


1  L.  F.pp.  i.  112. 

-  Voni  ftiitem  ctirru,  qni  ierani  pcdestcr.    Ibid.  110. 

3  omnibus  placltis  mcis  mgrum  theta  pr.rti;it.  Ibid. 
111.  The  Greeks  used  to  place  the  initial  letter  or  the  word 
Savarn;,  death,  opposite  the  names  of  criminals  con- 
demned to  die. 

«  Ibid. 
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tors  obstinately  cling  to  their  petty  distinc- 
tions, although  they  confess  there  is  nothing 
,  to  confirm  them  hut  the  light  of  natural  rea 
son,  as  they  call  it — a  dark  chaos  truly  to  us 
who  preach  no  other  light  than  .Icsns  (  hrist, 
the  true  and  only  light."1 

Luther  quitted  Krfurth  in  the  carriage  he 
lunging  to  the  convent,  -which  took  liihi  io 
I'isleben.  1'nmi  thence  tin-  Augustine*  oi' 
the  place,  proud  of  a  doctor  who  had  >hed 
such  glory  on  their  order  and  on  their  city, 
liis  native  place,  conveyed  him  to  \\'itt-'iii- 


Nisi  dlctamlne  ratlonls  naturalhi  quod  apml  nos  idem 
est,  quod  chaos  tenehrattim.  <ini  mm  prcdlckmus  aliam lu- 
cem,  quam  Christum  Jcsnm  lucem  veram  ct  solam.  L. 
•Epp.  1.111. 


berg  with  their  own  horses  and  at  their  own 
expense.  Every  one  desired  to  bestow  some 
mark  of  affection  and  esteem  on  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  whose  fame  was  constantly 
increasing. 

He  arrived  on  the  Saturday  after  Ascen- 
sion day.  The  journey  had  done  him  good, 
and  his  friends  thought  him  improved  in 
appearance  and  stronger  than  before  his  de- 
parture.1 They  were  delighted  at  all  In1  li.ai 
to  tell  them.  Luther  voted  some  time  after 
the  fatigues  of  his  journey  and  his  disp:. 
Heidelberg;  but  this  iv*.  was  only  a  prepa- 
ration for  severer  toils. 

1  Ita  ut  nonnullis  viiloar  factus  habit ior  et  corpulentior. 
L.  Epp.  i.  in. 
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at  last  had  raised  her  head  in  the 
-t  of  Chris!  e::dom.  Victorious  nvor  the 
inferior  ministers  of  the  p-ipacy,  slie  was  now 
t  enter  upon  fi  struir.e-le  with  its  chief  in 
person.  \Ye  an-  alumt  Io  contemplate  Luther 
contending  with  Koine. 

It  was  after  his  return  from  Heidelberg 
that  lie  took  this  hold  step.  His  early  theses 
on  the  indulgences  had  hccn  misunderstood. 

lie  determined  to  explain  their  meaning  with 
greater  clearness.  From  the  clamours  that 
a  blind  hatred  extorted  from  his  enemies,  he 
had  learnt  how  important  it  was  to  win  over 
the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  nation  to 
the  truth  :  ho  therefore  resolved  to  appeal  to 
i'.s  judgment,  by  setting  forth  the.  baj-vs  on 
which  liis  now  convictions  were  founded.  It 
was  requisite  at  once  to  challenge  the  d>ri- 
of  Koine;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  his 
explanations  thither.  While  he  presented 
n  with  one  hand  to  the  enlightened  and 
imparlial  readers  of  his  nation,  with  the  other 
he  laid  them  before  the  throne  of  the  sove- 

n  pontiff. 

These  explanations  of  his  theses,  which  he 
styled  Resolutions,1  were  written  in  a  very 
in. (derate  tone.  Luther  endeavoured  to  soften 
down  the  passages  that  had  occasioned  the 
greatest  irritation,  and  thus  gave  proof  of 


»  Luth.  Opp.  (Lcips.)  ivll.  29-113. 


genuine  humility.  P.ut  at  the  same  time  he 
showed  himself  to  be  unshaken  in  his  con- 
victions, and  courageously  defended  all  the 
propositions  which  truth  obliged  him  to 
maintain.  lie  repealed  once  more,  that  every 
truly  penitent  Conation  (M'.^.--*.  .•*.->*  .^  i-.  u,!  '•  .. 
of  sins  without  papal  indulgences;  that  the 
pope,  like  the  meanest  priest,  can  do  no  more 
than  simply  declare  what  fJwl  1ms  already 
pardoned ;  that  the  treasury  of  the  merits  of 
the  saints,  administered  by  the  pope,  was  a, 
pure  chimera,  and  that  the  Holy  »Scriptures 
were  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  But  let  us  hear 
his  own  statement  on  some  of  these  points. 

He  begins  by  establishing  the  nature  of 
real  repentance,  and  contrasts  that  act  of 
Cod  which  regenerates  man  with  the  mum- 
meries of  the  Church  of  Koine.  "  The  Greek 
word  fi'rata'.Tr!,"  said  he,  "  signifies,  put  on  a 
new  spirit,  anew  mind.  t"k<-  a  new  nature, 
so  that  ceasing  to  he  earthly,  you  may  he 

come  heavenly Christ  is  a  teacher  oi'  the 

spirit  and  not  of  the  letter,  and  his  words  are 
spirit  and  life.  He  teaches  therefore  a  re- 
pentance in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  not  those 
oiuward  penances  that  can  be.  performed  by 
the  proudest  sinners  -\\ithout  humiliation; 
he  wills  a  repentance  that  can  be  efu  e(.-d  in 
every  situation  of  life, — tinder  the  kingly 
purple,  under  the  priest's  cassock,  under  the. 
prince's  hat, — in  the  midst  of  those  pomps  of 
Babylon  where  a  Daniel  lived,  as  well  as 
under  the  monk's  frock  and  the  beggar's 
rags/'1 

Further  ou  we  meet  with  this  bold  lau- 
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guage :  "  I  care  not  for  what  pleases  or  dis- 
pleases the  pope.  He  is  a  man  like  other 
men.  There  have  been  many  popes  who 
loved  not  only  errors  and  vices,  but  still  more 
extraordinary  things.  I  listen  to  the  pope 
as  pope,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  speaks  in  the 
canons,  according  to  the  canons,  or  when  he 
decrees  some  article  in  conjunction  with  a 
council,  but  not  when  he  speaks  after  his 
own  ideas.  Were  I  to  do  otherwise,  ought 
I  not  to  say  with  those  who  know  not 
Christ,  that  the  horrible  massacres  of  Chris- 
tians by  which  Julius  II.  was  stained,  were 
the  good  deeds  of  a  gentle  shepherd  towards 
Christ's  flock  '>.  l 

"  1  cannot  help  wondering,"  continues 
Luther,  "at  the  simplicity  of  those  who  have 
asserted  that  the  two  swords  of  the  Gospel 
represent,  one  the  spiritual,  the  other  the 
secular  power.  Yes !  the  pope  wields  a 
sword  of  iron  ;  it  is  thus  he  exhibits  himself 
to  Christendom,  not  as  a  tender  father,  but 
as  a  formidable  tyrant.  Alas !  an  angry 
God  has  given  us  the  sword  we  longed  for, 
and  taken  away  that  which  we  despised.  In 
no  pnrt  of  the  world  have  there  been  more 

terrible   wars    than    among    Christians 

Why  did  not  that  acute  mind  which  dis- 
covered this  fine  commentary,  interpret  in 
the  same  subtle  manner  the  history  of  the 
two  keys  intrusted  to  St.  Peter,  and  lay  it 
down  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  one 
key  serves  to  open  the  treasures  of  heaven, 
the  other  the  treasures  of  the  earth?"2 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Luther  in  another 
place,  "  for  a  man  to  be  a  Christian  without 
having  Christ;  and  if  he  has  Christ,  he  pos- 
sesses at  the  same  time  all  that  belongs  to 
Christ.  What  gives  peace  to  our  consciences 
is  this — by  faith  our  sins  are  no  longer  ours, 
but  Christ's,  on  whom  God  has  laid  them  all; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  Christ's  righteous- 
ness belongs  to  us,  to  whom  God  has  given 
it.  Christlays  his  band  on  us,  and  we  are 
healed.  He  casts  his  mantle  over  us,  and 
we  are  sheltered ;  for  he  is  the  glorious 
Saviour,  blessed  for  evermore."3 

With  such  views  of  the  riches  of  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  of  indulgences. 

While  Luther  attacks  the  papacy,  he 
speaks  honourably  of  Leo  X.  "  The  times 
in  which  we.  live  are  so  evil,"  said  he,  "  that 
even  the  most  exalted  individuals  have  no 
power  to  help  the  Church.  We  have  at  pre- 
sent a  very  good  pope  in  Leo  X.  His  since- 
rity, his  learning,  inspire  us  with  joy.  But 
what  can  be  done  by  this  one  man,  .amiable 
and  gracious  as  he  is?  He  was  worthy  of 
being  pope  in  better  days.  In  our  age  we 
deserve  none  but  such  men  as  Julius  II.  and 
Alexander  VI." 

He  then  comes  to  the  point :  "  I  will  say 
what  I  mean,  boldly  and  briefly  :  the  Church 
needs  a  reformation.  And  this  cannot  be  the 


>  Thesis  26. 


-  Thesis  80. 


3  Thesis  37. 


work  either  of  a  single  man,  as  the  pope.  01 
of  many  men,  as  the  cardinals  and  councils  ; 
but  it  must  be,  that  of  the  whole  world,  or 
rather  it  is  a  work  that  belongs  to  God  alnm  . 
As  for  the  time  in  which  such  a  rcfVnniiou 
should  begin,  lie  alone  knows  who  ! 

created  all  time The  dike  is  broken.  and 

it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to  restrain  the 
impetuous  and  overwhelming  billows." 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  declarations  ar.-l 
ideas  which  Luther  addressed  to  his  enli  hi 
eued  fellow-countrymen.  The  festival  of 
Whitsuntide  was  approaching;  and  at  the 
same  period  in  which  the  apostles  gave  to 
the  risen  Saviour  the  first  testimony  of  tl;.-ir 
faith,  Luther,  the  new  apostle,  publi  bed 
i  this  spirit-stirring  book,  in  which  he  ardently 
called  for  a  resurrection  of  the  Church.  <  >ii 
Saturday,  22d  May  1518,  the  eve  of  Pente- 
cost, he  sent  the  work  to  his  ordinary  the 
bishop  of  Brandenburg  with  the  following 
letter : — 

"  Most  worthy  Father  in  God !  It  is  now 
some  time  since  a,  new  and  unheard-of  doc- 
trine touching  the  apostolic  indulgences  lx> 
gan  to  make  a  noise  in  this  country  ;  tin- 
learned  and  the  ignorant  were  troubled  by 
it;  and  many  persons,  some  known,  some 
personally  unknown  to  me,  begged  me  to 
declare  by  sermon  or  by  writing  what  I 
thought  of  the  novelty,  I  will  not  say  the 
impudence,  of  this  doctrine.  At  first  1  was 
silent  and  kept  in  the  background.  LUit  at 
last  tilings  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the 
pope's  holiness  was  compromised. 

"  What  could  I  do?    1  thought  it  my  dnty 
neither   to  approve  nor  condemn  these  doc 
trincs,  but  to  originate  a  discussion  on   this' 
important    subject,    until  the  Holy  Clma-ii 
should  decide. 

"  As  no  one  accepted  the  challenge  T  I;  ;d 
given  to  the  whole  world,  and  since  im 
theses  have  been  considered,  not  as  in.it!'  i- 
for  discussion,  but  as  positive  assertions,  '  1 
find  myself  compelled  to  publish  an  expl  m  ;- 
tion  of  them.  Condescend  therefore  to  re- 
ceive these  trifles,  2  which  I  presei!1,  to  yo:;. 
most  merciful  bishop.  And  that  all  the 
world  may  see  that  I  do  not  act  presumptu- 
ously, I  entreat  your  reverence  to  take  pen 
and  ink,  and  blot  out.  or  even  throw  into 
the  fire  and  burn,  anything  that  in  iv  <  d 
you.  ,1  know  that  Jesus  Christ  needs  neither 
my  labours  nor  my  services,  and  that  he  will 
know  how  to  proclaim  his  glad  tidings  totiie 
Church  without  my  aid.  Not  that  the  bulls 
and  the  threats  of  my  enemies  alarm  me; 
quite  the  contrary.  If  they  were  not  so  im- 
pudent, so  shameless,  no  one  should  hear  of 
me  ;  I  would  hide  myself  in; a  corner,  and  there, 
study  alone  for  my  own  good.  If  this  affair 
is  not  God's,  it  certainly  shall  no  longer  be 
mine  or  any  other  man's,  but  a  thing  of 
nought.  Let  the  honour  and  the  glory  be 
his  to  whom  alone  they  belong  !" 
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i  Non  ut  dlsptitalilia  sod  assorta  acclperentur.    L.  Epp. 
i.  114.  -  Incptios. 
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Luther  was  still  iillcd  with  respect  for  the 
head  of  the  Church.  He  supposed  Leo  to  be 
a  just  man  and  a  sincere  lover  of  the  truth. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  write  to  him.  A 
week  after,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  30th  May 
1518,  he  penned  a  letter,  of  which  we  give  a 
few  specimens. 

"  To  the  most  blessed  Father  LeoX.  sove- 
reign bislii>p,  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine 
friar,  wishes  eternal  salvation. 

"  I  am  informed,  most  holy  Father,  that 
wicked  reports  are  in  circulation  about  me, 
and  tlr.it  my  name  is  in  bad  ".'our  with  your 
holiness.  1  am  called  a  heretic,  apostate, 
traitor,  and  a  thousand  other  insultingnaincs. 
What  I  see  fills  me  with  surprise,  what  1 
learn  iills  me  with  alarm,  liut  the  only 
foundation  of  my  tranquillity  remains, — a 

!)ure  f.nd  peaceful  conscience.  Deign  to 
isteii  to  me,  iiM.-t  holy  Father, — to  me  who 
am  but  a  child  and  unlearned." 

After  relating  the  origin  of  the  whole 
matter,  Luther  thus  continues  : — 

"  In  all  the  taverns  nothing  was  heard  but 
Complaints  against  the  avarice  of  the  priests, 
and  attacks  against  the  power  of  the  keys 
and  of.  the  sovereign  bishop.  Of  this  the 
whole  of  Gernvmy  is  a  witness.  When  1 
was  informed  of  these  things,  my  zeal  was 
aroused  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me ;  or,  if  another  explanation  be 
sought,  my  young  and  warm  blood  was  in- 
flamed. 

"  I  forewarned  several  princes  of  the 
Church  ;  but  some  laughed  at  me,  and  others 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  tcrmr  of  your  name 
,:•:[  to  restrain  every  one.  I  then  pub- 
lished my  disputation. 

"  And  behold,  most  holy  Father,  the  con- 
flagration that  is  reported  to  have  set  the 
•whole  world  on  (ire. 

"  Now  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  retract. 
and  I  see  that  this  publication  draws  down 
upon  me  an  inconc  ;val>le  hatred  from  every 
side.  I  have  no  wish  to  app"-ir  before  ihe 
world;  for  1  Irive  no  le.miing,  no  genius, 
and  am  far  too  little  for  sucii  great  matters  ; 
above  all,  in  this  illustrious  age,  in  which 
Cicero  himself,  were  he  living,  would  be 
compelled  to  hide  himself  in  some  dark  cor- 

Eut  in  order  to  quiet  my  adversaries, 
and  to  reply  to  the  solicitations  of  many 
friends,  I  here  publish  my  thoughts.  I  pub- 
lish them,  holy  Father,  that  1  may  be  in 
greater  safety  under  the  shadow  of  your 
wings.  All  those  who  desire  it  will  thus 
understand  with  what  simplicity  of  heart  I 
have  called  upon  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
to  instruct  me,  ;-cul  what  respect  1  have 
shown  to  the  power  of  the  kcys.a  If  I  had 
not  behaved  with  propriety,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  most  serene  lord 


nor. 


1  Luther  adds :  but  necessity  compels  me  to  cnckle  like  a 
goose  among  swans.  SeJ  cngit  nccessitas  me  anserem  strc- 
pcre  inter  oluri'S.  I..  Kpp.  i.  121. 

*  (Jiiam   inire  >-;iii|ilidUT,|uc  ecdesiaslicam 
et  reverent  lain  eluvium  quaesterlm  ct  culuerim.    Ibid. 


Frederick,  duke  and  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
shines  among  the  friends  of  the  apostolic  and 
Christian  truth,  to  have  ever  endured  in  his 
university  of  Wittemberg  a  man  so  dange- 
rous as  1  am  asserted  to  be. 

"  For  this  reason,  most  holy  Father,  I  fall 
at  the  feet  of  your  holiness,  and  submit  my- 
self to  you,  with  all  that  I  have  and  with  all 
that  I  am.  Destroy  my  cause,  or  espouse  it : 
declare  me  right  or  wrong ;  take  away  my 
life  or  restore  it,  as  you  please.  1  shall  ac- 
knowledge your  voice  as  the  voice  of  Jesus 
Cbrist,  who  presides  and  speaks  thr.iitgh  \  ou. 
If  I  have  merited  death,  1  shall  not  refuse  to 
die;1  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  all  that  is 
therein.  May  he  be  praised  through  all  eter- 
nity !  Amen.  May  he  uphold  you  for  ever  ! 
Amen. 

"  Written  the  day  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
the  year  1518. 

"  MAUTIN  LUTIHCU,  Augustine  Friar." 

What  humility  and  truth  in  Luther's  fear, 
or  rather  in  the  avowal  he  makes  that  his 
warm  young  blood  was  perhaps  too  hastily 
inflamed  !  In  this  we  behold  the  sincerity  of 
a  man  who,  presuming  not" on  himself,  dreads 
the  influence  of  his  passions  in  the  very  acts 
most  in  conformity  with  the  Word  of  God. 
This  language  is  widely  different  from  that 
of  a  proud  fanatic.  We  behold  in  Luther  an 
earnest  desire  to  gain  over  Leo  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  to  prevent  all  schism,  and  to  cause 
the  Reformation,  tho  necessity  of  which  be 
proclaims,  to  proceed  from  tho  head  of  the 
eliuvfh.  Assuredly  it  is  not  he  who  should 
be  accused  of  destroying  that  unity  in  the 
Western  Church  which  so  many  persons  of 
all  p.i rties  have  since  regretted.  He  sacrili.vd 
everything  to  maintain  it  ; — everything  ex- 
cept the  truth.  It  was  not  lie,  it  was  his 
adversaries,  who,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  fulness  and  sufficiency  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  rent  our  Saviour's 
vesture,  even  at- the  foot  of  the  cross. 

After  writing  this  letter,  and  on  the  very 
same  day,  Luther  wrote  to  his  friend  Staupitz, 
vicar-general  of  his  order.  It  was  by  his  in- 
strumentality that  he  desired  the  Solutions 
Mid  letter  should  reach  Leo. 

"  I  beg  of  you,"  says  he,  "  to  accept  with 
kindness  the^e  trifles*  that  I  send  you,  and 
to  forward  them  to  the  excellent  1'ope  Leo 
X.  Not  that  I  desire  by  this  to  draw  you 
into  the  peril  in  which  1  am  involve;1. ;  1  am 
determined  to  encounter  the  danger  alone. 
Jesus  Christ  v'ill  see  if  what  I  Inve  said  pro- 
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ceeds  from  Him  or  from  me — Jesus  Christ, 
without  whose  will  the  pope's  tongue  cannot, 
move,  and  the  heart's  of  kings  cannot  decide. 
"  As  to  those  who  threaten  me.  I  reply  in 
the  words  of  Reuchlin  :  '  He  who  is  poor  has 


1  Qnnrc,  bcntissime  Pater,  prostratum  me  pedibns  tuie 
beatltudlnls  ulTcni,  cum  omnibus  (IIIIP  Bum  ctnabeoi  viyi. 
lira,  cicciili'j  vnca,  revoca  ;  ai>|T"t>a,  reprobft,  ut,  placuerlt. 
Vocera  tiuun.  vocem  Obrlatl  In  t<'  IT*  identls  et  loquentla 

HKMoscam.    Si  mortem  uierui,  mori  11011  recusabo.    L.  Kpp. 
i.  I'.'l. 
-  His  Solutions. 
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nothing  to  fear,  since  he  has  nothing  to  lose.' ' 
I  "have  neither  property  nor  money,  and  1  do 
not  desire  any.  If  formerly  I  possessed  any 
honour,  any  reputation,  let  Him  who  has 
begun  to  deprive  me  of  them  complete  his 
task.  All  that  is  left  to  me  is  a  wretched 
body,  weakened  by  many  trials.  .Should 
they  kill  me  by  stratagem  or  by  force,  t<> 
God  be  the  glory  !  They  will  thus,  perhaps, 
shorten  my  life  by  Jin  hour  or  two.  It  is 
•enough  for  me  thnt  I  have  a  precious  Re- 
deemer, a  powerful  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ 
my  Lord.  As  long  as  I  live  will  I  praise 
him.  If  another  will  not  unite  with  ma  in 
these  praises,  what  is  that  to  me  ?" 

In  these  wordjs  we  read  Luther's  inmost 
heart. 

While  he  was  thus  looking  with  confidence 
towards  Rome,  Rome  already  entertained 
thoughts  of  vengeance  against  him.  As 
early  as  the  3d  of  April,  Cardinal  Raphael  of 
Rovera  had  written  to  the  Elector  Frederick, 
in  the  pope's  name,  intimating  that  his  ortho- 
doxy was  suspected,  .rnd  cautioning  him 
against  protecting  Luther.  "  Cardinal  Ra- 
phael," said  the  latter,  "  would  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  me  burnt  by  Fivd<-- 
rick."2  Thus  was  Rome  beginning  to 
sharpen  her  weapons  against  Luther.  It 
was  through  his  protector's  mind  that  she 
resolved  to  aim  the  first  blow.  If  she  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  that  shelter  under 
which  the  monk  of  Wittembcrg  was  repos- 
ing, he  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  her. 

The  German  princes  were  very  tenacious 
of  their  reputation  for  orthodoxy.  The 
slightest  suspicion  of  heresy  filled  them  with 
alarm.  The  court  of  Rome  had  skilfully 
taken  advantage  of  this  disposition.  Frede- 
rick, moreover,  had  always  been  attached  to 
the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  and  hence 
Raphael's  letter  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind.  But  it  was  a  rule  with  the  elec- 
tor never  to  act  precipitately.  He  knew 
that  truth  was  not  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest.  The  disputes  between  the  empire 
and  Rome  had  taught  him  to  mistrust  the 
interested  views  of  that  court.  He  had  found 
out  that  to  be  a  Christian  prince,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  be  the  pope's  slave. 

"  He  was  not  one  of  those  profane  per- 
sons," said  Melancthon,  "  who  order  all 
changes  to  be  arrested  at  their  very  com- 
mencement.3 Frederick  submitted  himself 
to  God.  He  carefully  perused  the  writings 
that  appeared,  and  did  not  allow  that  to  be. 
destroyed  which  he  believed  to  be  true."4 
It  was  not  from  want  of  power ;  for,  besides 
being  sovereign  in  his  own  states,  he 
enjoyed  in  the  empire  a  respect  very  little 
inferior  to  that  which  was  paid  to  the  einpe- 
ror  himself. 
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'  Qui  pauper  eat  nih  U  timet,  nihil  potest  perdere.  L.  Epp. 
1. 118.  2  L.  Opp.  (W.)  iv.  3.19. 

3  Ncc  profana  .Indicia  sequens  qute  tenera  initia  omnium 
mutationum  celerrime  opprimi  jubent.  Mel.  Vit.  Luth. 

<  Deo  cessit,  et  e»  q«»  ver»  ease  judicavit,  delerl  aon  vo- 
luit.  Ibid. 


It  is  probable  that  Luther  gained  some 
information  of  this  letter  of  Cardinal  Ra- 
phael's, transmitted  to  the  elector  on  the  7th 
July.  Perhaps,  it  was  the  prospect  of 
excommunication  which  this  I'i-nnrm  missive 
seel  i.'d  to  forbode,  th.-:t  indinvd  him  to  enter 
the  pulpit  of  Wittemberg  en  tin;  lf>th  of  tho 
snmi1  month,  and  to  deliver  a  sermon  o'.i  that 
subject,  which  made  a  deep  impn-ssion.  He 
drew  a  distinction  between  external  ;:i:u 
internal  excommunication ;  the  furnier  ;•  v/iud 
ing  only  from  the  services  of  tin:  ('in  :>•!', 
the  latter  from  communion  with  God.  "  No 
one,"  said  he,  "  can  reconcile,  the.  fallen  sin- 
ner with  God,  except  tho  Kicriial  One.  No 
one  can  separate  man  from  God,  cxe>'|>:  ;n  ;n 
himself  by  his  own  sins.  1'lesscd  is  he  who 
dies  under  an  unjust  excommunication! 
While  he  suffers  a  grievous  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  men  for  righteousness1  sake,  he 
receives  from  the  hand  of  God  the  crown  of 
everlasting  happiness.'1 

Some  of  the  hearers  loudly  commend  ! 
this  bold  language  ;  others  were  still  more 
exasperated  by  it. 

But  Luther  no  longer  stood  alone ;  and 
although  his  1'iith  required  no  other  support 
than  that  of  God,  a  plrilanx  which  de'er.dvd 
him  against  his  enemies  had  grown  xip 
.".round  him.  The  German  people  had  heard 
the  voice  of  tho  reformer.  From  his  sermons 
and  writings  issued  tiiose  flashes  of  light 
which  aroused  and  illumined  his  coii1oiii)M>- 
ri'rios.  The  energy  of  his  faith  poured  forth 
in  torrents  of  fire  on  their  frozen  hearts.  The 
life  that  God  had  placed  in  this  extraordinary 
mind  communicate^  itself  to  the  dead  body 
of  the  Church.  Christendom,  motionless  for 
so  many  centuries,  became  animated  with 
religious  enthusiasm.  The  people's  attach- 
ment to  the  Romish  superstitions  diminished 
d-iy  by  day ;  there  were  always  fewer  hands 
that  offered  money  to  purchase  forgiveness  ;  * 
and  at  the  same  time  Luther's  reputation 
continued  to  increase.  The  people  turned 
towards  him,  and  saluted  him  with  love  and 
respect,  as  tho  intrepid  defender  of  truth  and 
liberty.-  Undoubtedly,  all  men  did  not  see. 
the  depth  of  the  doctrines  he  proclaimed. 
For  the  greater  number  it  was  sufficient  to 
know  that  he  stood  up  against  the  pope,  and 
that  the  dominion  of  the  priests  and  monks 
was  shaken  by  the  might  of  his  word.  In 
their  eyes,  Luther's  attack  was  like  those 
beacon  fires  kindled  on  the  nvnintains,  which 
announce  to  a  whole  nation  that  the  time  to  • 
burst  their  chains  has  arrived.  The  reformer 
was  not  aware  of  what  he  had  done,  until 
the  noble-minded  portion  of  the  nation  hid 
already  hailed  him  as  their  leader.  But  for 
a  great  number  also,  Luther's  coming  was 
something  more  than  this.  Tho  "Word  of 
God,  which  he  so  skilfully  wielded,  pierced 
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'  Rarcscebant  manus  largentium.    Coclilceus,  7. 
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their  hearts  like  a  two-edged  sword.  In 
many  bosoms  w-s  kindled  an  i.e/ire 

of  obtaining  tho  assurance  of  p.nlo.i  .and 
eternal  life.  Since  the  primitive  ages,  the 
Church  had  never  witiu  ssed  sneh  hungering 
.•nut  thirsting  .afier  righteousness.  Lf  the 

tence   of   Peter   the  Hermit  and   of  St. 
IVrnanl  had  inspired  the  ]>e  <ple  of  the  Middle 

!  !•>  assume  ;i  parish, ible  cross.   tin1  <  I  • 

•e  i.f  Luther  1  on  those  of  his 

;  .ke   up   the    real   cross, — the  truth 

whieh   saves.      Y'i-'    >eoi'olding  \vhieh    then 

i  ii'-mii'i.  r< ••[    ill--   (  iiureh    had    siitled   every- 

:;  tin.:  form  had  destroyed  the  life.     The 

]io\verl'ul  1-mgUage  given  to  this  111  III  dilFllSed 
a  (luiekcning  hi'eat'i  «\  r  ihe,  suil  of  Christen- 
dom. At  tiie  first  oiubiir.-t,  Luther's  writ- 
ings liad  carried  away  believers  and  unbc- 
lieMTs  alike:  the  ii!i!>  iie\  >rs,  because  the 
positive  doctrines  that  were  afterwards  to 
be  s  'd  ma  becii  .-is  yet  fully  de- 

veloped; the  believer-,  beeaiise  their  germs 
were  found  in  that  living  faith  which  his 
writings  proclaimed  with  so  much  power. 

fly,  the  influence  of  these  writings 
;  they  filled-  in  an  instant  Ger- 
ii!  my  and  bhe  world.  Every  where  prevailed 
a  >  'L'ret  conviction  (hat  men  were  about  to 
witness,  not  the  establishment  of  a  sect,  but 
a  new  birth  of  the  Church  and  of  society. 
Those  who  were  then  Inni  of  the  breath  of 
the  lioly  Ghost  rallied  around  him  who  was 
its  organ.  Christendom  was  divided  into 
two  parties :  the  one  contended  with  the 
spirit  against  the  form,  and  the  other  with 
the  form  against  the  spirit.  On  the  side  of 
the.  form  were,  it  is  true,  all  the  appearances 

:h  and  grandeur;  on  the  side  of  the 
spirit  wi.ro  helplessness  and  insignificance. 
Jiut  form,  void  of  spirit,  is  but  a  feeble  body, 
which  the  first  breath  of  wind  may  throw 
down.  Its  apparent  power  serves  but  to 
excite  hostility  and  to  precipitate  its  destruc- 
tion. Thus,  the  simple  V.'ord  of  truth  had 
r.iis •••!  a  powerful  army  for  Luther. 


CHAPTER  II.' 

Met  at  Aussburc— The  Emperor  to  the  Pope— The  Elector 
t  i  K'tVfiM    Luther  summoned  to  Jtome — Luther's  Peace 
—Intercession  of  the  University— P»p»l   Urief— Luther's 
-Tnatiuii— The  Poj>e  to  the  Elector. 

• 

Tins  army  was  very  necessary,  for  the  nobles 
began  to  be;  tanned,  and  the  empire  and  the 
Church  were  already  uniting  their  power  to 
get  i  id  of  this  troublesome  monk.  If  a  strong 
and  courageous  prince  had  then  filled  the 
imperial  throne,  he  might  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  religious  agitation,  and  in 
reliance  upon  the  Word  of  God  and  upon  the 
nation,  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
ancient  opposition  against  the  papacy.  But 
Maximilian  was  too  old,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined besides  on  making  every  sacrifice  in 


order  to  attain  the  great  object  of  his  life, 
die  aggrandizement  of  his  house,  and  conse- 
quently the  elevation  of  his  grandson.  The 
emperor  was  at  that  time  holding  an  imperial 
diet  at  Augsburg.  Six  electors  had  gone 
thither  in  person  at  his  summons.  All  the 
( iermanie  states  were  there  represented.  The 
-  of  France,  Hungary,  and  Poland  had 
E  n:  their  ambassadors.  These  princes  and 
envoys  displayed  great  magnificence.  The 
Turkish  war  was  one  of  the  causes  for  which 
the  diet  had  been  assembled.  The  legate  of 
Leo  X.  earnestly  urged  the  meeting  on  this 
point.  The  states,  learning  wisdom  from 
the  bad  use  that  had  formerly  been  made  of 
their  contributions,  and  wisely  counselled  by 
the  Elector  Frederick,  were  satisfied  with 
declaring  they  would  reflect  on  the  matter, 
and  at  the  same  time  produced  fresh  com- 
plaints against  Home.  A  Latin  discourse, 
published  during  the  diet,  boldly  pointed  out 
the  real  danger  to  the  German  princes. 
"  You  desire  to  put  the  Turk  to  flight,"  said 
the  author.  "This  is  well;  but  1  am  very 
much  afraid  that  you  are  mistaken  in  the 
person.  You  should  look  for  him  in  Italy, 
and  not  in  Asia."1  / 

Another  affair  of  no  less  importance  was 
to  occupy  the  diet.  Maximilian  desired  to 
have  his  grandson  Charles,  already  king  of 
Spain  and  Naples,  proclaimed  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  his  successor  in  the  imperial 
dignity.  The  pope  knew  his  own  interests 
too  well  to  desire  to  see  the  imperial  throne 
filled  by  a  prince  whose  power  in  Italy  might 
be  dangerous  to  himself.  The  emperor  ima- 
gined he  had  already  won  over  most  of  the 
electors  and  of  the  states  ;  but  he  met  ,with 
a  vigorous  resistance  from  Frederick.  All 
solicitations  proved  unavailing ;  in  vain  did 
the  ministers  and  the  best  friends  of  the  elec- 
tor unite  their  entreaties  to  those  of  the 
emperor;  he  was  immovable,  and  showed  on 
this  occasion  (as  it  has.  been  remarked)  that 
he  had  firmness  of  mind  not  to  swerve  from 
a  resolution  which  he  had  once  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just.  The  emperor's  design 
failed. 

Henceforward  this  prince  sought  to  gain 
the  good-will  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  render 
him  favourable  to  his  plans ;  and,  to  give  a 
more  striking  proof  of  his  attachment,  he 
wrote  to  him  as  follows,  on  the  5th  August : 
"Most  holy  Father,  we  have  learnt  these  few 
days  since  that  a  friar  of  the  Augustine  order, 
named  Martin  Luther,  has  presumed  to  main- 
tain certain  propositions  on  the  traffic  of  in- 
dulgences; a  matter  that  displeases  us  the 
more  because  this  friar  has  found  many  pro- 
tectors, among  whom  are  persons  of  exalted 
station.2  If  your  holiness  and  the  very  reve- 
rend fathers  of  the  Church  (i.e.  the  cardinals) 
do  not  soon  exert  your  authority  to  put  an 
end  to  these  scandals,  these  pernicious 
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2  Pcfensores  ct  patronos  etiam  potentcs  quos  dictus  fi»- 
ter  consecutus  est.    llaynald  ad  an.  lilb. 
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teachers  will  not  only  seduce  the  simple 
people,  but  they  will  involve  great  princes  in 
their  destruction.  We  will  take  care  that 
whatever  your  holiness  may  decree  in  this 
matter  for  the  glory  of  God  Almighty  shall 
be  enforced  throughout  the  wluie  empire." 

This  letter  must  have  been  written  imme- 
diately after  some  warm  discussion  between 
Maximilian  and  Frederick.  On  the  same 
day,  the  elector  wrote  to  Raphael  of  Rovera. 
lie  had  learnt,  no  doubt,  that  the  emperor 
Ws.:s  writing  to  the  Roman  pontiif,  and  to 
; i  MTV  the  blow,  he  put  himself  in  communi- 
c,-'.*ion  with  Rome. 

"  I  shall  never  have  any  other  desire,'' 
says  lie,  "  than  to  show  my  submission  to 

universal  Church. 

"Accordingly,  1  have  never  defended  either 
the  writings  or  the  sermons  of  Doctor  Mar- 
tin Luther.  I  learn,  besides,  that  he  has 
always  offered  to  appear,  under  a  safe-con- 
duct, before  impartial,  learned,  and  Christian 
judges,  in  order  to  defend  his  doctrine,  and 
' 'i  submit,  in  case  he  should  be  convicted  of 
error  by  the  .Scriptures  themselves."1 

Leo  X.,  who  up  to  this  time  had  let  the 
business  follow  its  natural  course,  aroused  by 
the  clamours  of  the  theologians  and  monks, 
ji  oiinated  an  ecclesiastical  commission  at 
! ;  .:i;e  empowered  to  try  Luther,  and  in  which 
Sylvester  Prierio,  the  reformer's  great  enemy, 
was  at  once  accuser  and  judge.  The  case 
w.is  soon  prepared,  and  the  court  summoned 
Luther  to  appear  before  it  in  person  within 
sixty  days. 

Luther  was  tranquilly  awaiting  at  Wit- 
temberg the  good  effects  that  lie  imagined 
his  submissive  letter  to  the  pope  would  pro- 
duce, when  on  the  7th  August,  two  days 
only  after  the  letters  of  Maximilian  and  of 
Frederick  were  sent  off,  he  received  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Roman  tribunal.  "At  the  very 
moment  I  was  expecting  a  blessing,"  said  he, 
"  I  saw  the  thunderbolt  fall  upon  me.  I  was 
the  lamb  that  troubled  the  water  the  wolf 
was  drinking.  Tetzel  escaped,  and  I  was  to 
permit  myself  to  be  devoured." 

This  summons  caused  general  alarm  in 
Wittemberg. ;  for  whatever  course  Luther 
might  take  he  could  not  escape  danger. 
If  he  went  to  Rome,  he  would  there  be- 
come the  victim  of  his  enemies.  If  he 
refused  to  appear,  he  would  be  condemned 
for  contumacy,  as  was  usual,  without  the 
power  of  escaping ;  for  it  was  known  that 
the  legate  had  received  orders  to  do  every 
thing  he  could  to  exasperate  the  emperor 
and  the  German  princes  against  the  doctor. 
His  friends  were  filled  with  consternation. 
8hall  the  preacher  of  truth  risk  his  life  in 
that  great  city  drunk  with  the  Hood  of  the  saints 
and  of  the.  martyrs  of  Jesus?  .Shall  a  head  be 
raised  in  the  midst  of  enslaved  Christendom, 
only  to  faH  ?  Shall  this  man  also  be  stmck 
down — this  man  whom  God  appears  to  have 


1  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvli.  169. 


formed   to  withstand  a  power  that  hitherto 
1  had  been  able  to  resist?     Luther 
f  saw  that  no  one  could  save  him  but 
the   elector;  yet  he  would   rather  die  than 
compromise  his  prince.     At  last  his  friends 
agreed  on  an  expedient  that  would  not  en- 
danger Frederick.     Let  him  n  fuse  LuH" 
safe-conduct,  and   then  the  reformer  v.  • 
liave  a  legitimate  excuse  for   not  appe,: 
at  Rome. 

On  the  8th  August,  Luther  wrote  to 
£palatin  begging  him  to  employ  his  inihi 
with  the  elector  to  have  his  cans,-  heard  in 
Germany.  u, Sec  what  snares  they  ;".x-  lay- 
ing for  me,"  wrote  he  also  to  ;?taupitz,  "  an  I 
how  I  am  surrounded  with  tlu.njs.  Eut 
Christ  lives  and  reigns,  tin:  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  My  conscience  assures 
me  that  I  have  been  teaching  the  truth,  al- 
though it  appears  still  more  odious  because 
I  teach  it.  The  Church  is  the  womb  of  Re- 
becca. The  children  must  struggle  together, 
even  to  the  risk  of  the  mother's  life.1  A.-i 
for  the  rest,  pray  the  Lord  that  I  feel  not  too 
much  joy  in  this  trial.  May  God  not  h.y 
this  sin  to  their  charge." 

Luther's  friends  did  not  confine  thcmselvi  ; 
to  consultations  and  complaints.  Spalatin 
wrote,  on  the  part  of  the  elector,  to  Renner 
the  emperor's  secretary:  "Doctor  Martin 
Luther  willingly  consents  to  be  judged  by 
all  the  universities  of  Gernvniy,  excq.t 
Leipsic,  Erfurth,  and  Frankfort-on-the  > 
which  have  shown  themselves  partial.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  appear  at  Rome  in 
person. "- 

The  university  of  Wittemberg  wrote  a 
letter  of  intercession  to  the  pope :  "  The 
weakness  of  his  frame,"  they  said,  speaking 
of  Luther,  "  and  the  dangers  of  the  journey, 
render  it  difficult  and  even  impossible  for  him 
to  obey  the  order  of  your  holiness.  His  di- 
and  his  prayers  incline  us  to  sympathize 
with  him.  We  therefore  entreat  you,  most 
holy  Father,  as  obedient  children,  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  man  who  has  never  been 
tainted  with  doctrines  opposed  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Church." 

The  university,  in  its  solicitude,  wrote  the 
same  day  to  Charles  of  Miltitz,  a  .Saxon 
gentleman  and  the  pope's  chamberlain,  in 
high  estimation  with  Leo  X.  In  this  ! 
they  gave  Luther  a  more  decided  testimony 
than  they  had  ventured  to  insert  in  the  first. 
"The  reverend  father  Martin  Luther,  an 
Augustine,"  it  ran,  "  is  the  noblest  and  most 
distinguished  member  of  our  university.  For 
many  yivrs  we  have  seen  and  known  his 
talents,  his  learning,  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  and  literature,  his  irre- 
proachable morals,  and  his  truly  Christian 
behaviour."3 

This  active  charity   shown   by  all   who 
surrounded  Luther  is  his  noblest  panegyric. 

1  Uterus  Rebecca  est :  pnrvuloi  In  eo  collidi  necesse  eft, 
etiam  usque  ad  periculum  matris.    L.  Epp.  i.  133. 

2  I,.  Upp.  (L.)xvii.  173. 

3  L.  Opp.  LM.  i.  183,  184.    L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvil.  171, 172. 
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He 

this 
was 


While  men  were  anxiously  looking  for  the 
result  of  this  affair,  it  was  terminated  more 
easily  than  might  have  heen  exp.  i  ted.  The 
leg-'.te  ]  ><•  Yio.  ir.i  r;ii'ni!  at  his  ill  success  i.M 
the  commission  he  had  received  t<v  excite  a 
general  war  against  the  Turks,  wished  to 
txilr  and  give  lustre  to  his  embassy  in 
<;rrmany  by  sonic  other  brilliant  act.  lie 
thought  that  ii'  he  could  extinguish  he 
he  s!ii.u!d  return  to  House  whh  honour. 
there!'"!-.1  entreate.l  the  pope  to  intrust 
bullies:;  to  him.  Leo  lor  his  part 
highly  pie-iM.l  \viih  rn-,1.  •;••;!;  for  his  strong 

I'pposi.inii    to    the    .•!,  I'iiuli    of    the     VOllthful 

(.'h.ii-le.s.  He  felt  that  IIP  might  yet  stand  in 
need  of  his  support.  Without  farther  refe- 
rence to  the  summons,  he  commissioned  the 
legate.  by  a  brief  dated  23d  August,  to  in- 
restigate  the  affair  in'Germauy.  The  pope 
lost  inching  bv  this  course  of  proceeding; 
and  even  it  Luther  could  no:  be  prevailed 
on  to  retraet,  (he  noise  and  scandal  that  his 
presence.  at  Rome  must  have  occasioned 
would  he  avoided. 

••  We  charge  you,''  said  Leo,  "  to  summon 
jv  .•-  in  ,][>  !  .•;,::.•  ..  ou,  to  prosecute  and  con- 
stiM.in  without  any  delay,  and  as  soon  as  you 
shall  hav..1  received  this  paper  from  us,  the 
said  Luther,  who  lias  already  been  declared 
,1  heretic  by  our  dear  brother  Jerome,  bishop 
of  Ascoli."1 

The  pope  then  proceeded  to  utter  the 
severest  threats  against  Luther  : 

"  Invoke  for  this  purpose  the  arm  and  the 
aid  of  our  very  dear  son  in  Christ,  Maximi- 
lian, and  of  the  other  princes  of  Germany, 
and  of  all  the  communities,  universities,  and 
potentates,  ecclesiastic  or  secular.  And,  if 
you  get  possession  of  his  person,  keep  him 
in  safe  custody,  that  he  may  be  brought 
before  us."- 

We  sec  that  this  indulgent  concession  from 
the  pope  was  only  a  surer  way  of  inveigling 
Luther  to  Rome.  Next  followed  milder 
measures  : 

"  If  he  retuni  to  his  duty,  and  beg  for- 
giveness for  so  great  a  misdeed,  of  his  own 
accord  and  wii!.<  u(  solicitation,  we  give  you 
power  to  receive  him  into  the  unity  of  our 
holy  mother  the  t'hurch." 

The  pope   soon  r<;:inu;l   to  his    malcdic- 


"  If  he  persist  in  his  obstinacy,  and  you 
'  •  'Mire  his  person,  we  authorize  you 
to  pmsc.ribr;  him  in  every  part  of  Germany  ; 
t<>  banish,  curse,  and  excommunicate,  all 
those  who  are  attached  to  him  ;  and  to  ord(  r 
all  (  lir'-tians  to  flee,  from  their  presence." 

Still  this  was  not  enough  : 

"  And   in    order  that  this  contagious  dis- 

may be.  tin1,  mop.  eii'eetually  eradicated," 

e  .mtimted  the.   pope,  "  you   will  excommuni- 

cate all  prelates,   religious  orders,  univcrsi- 

1  IHctuml-olhcrimi  hwrctlcum  per  preedictum  auditorcm 
Jam  dcclaratutn.  i'.rcve  Lconis  \.  n<l  Thomam. 

"  liracliio  <  te  compellas,  et  eo  In  iiotostatc  tua 

redacto  eum  sub  fideii  ciutdflla  rcliueas,  ut  coram  nobis 
tlstatur.  llild. 


tics,  communities,  counts,  dukes,  and  poten- 
tates (the  Emperor  Maximilian  always  ex- 
ccpted),  who  shall  not  aid  in  seizing  the 
aforesaid  Martin  Luther  and  his  adherents, 
and  send  them  to  you  under  good  and  safe 
guard. — And  if,  which  God  forbid,  the  said 
pri.'ices,  communities,  universities,  and  po- 
tentates, or  any  belonging  to  them,  shall  in 
any  manner  offer  an  asylum  to  the  said 
Martin  and  his  adherents,  give  him  privatelv 
or  publicly,  by  themselves  or  by  others,  suc- 
cour and  counsel,  we  lay  under  interdict  all 
these  princes,  communities,  universities,  and 
potentates,  with  their  cities,  towns,  t-'un 
tries  and  villages,  as  well  as  the  cities,  to.vns. 
countries,  and  villages  in  which  the  said 
Martin  may  take  refuge,  so  long  as  he  shall 
remain  there,  and  three  days  after  he  shall 
have  quitted  them." 

This  audacious  see,  which  claims  to  be  the 
earthly  representative  of  him  who  said  :  God 
sent  not  his  ,S'on  into  t/ic  wofld  to  conitt  nt:>  /it,] 
icorltl,  but  that  Hie  world  through  him  i/ii'/fit  be. 
saved,  continues  its  anathemas';  and 
pronouncing  the  penalties  against  ecclesias- 
tics, goes  on  to  say  : 

"  As  for  the  laymen,  if  they  do  not  imme- 
diately obey  your  orders  without  delay  or  op- 
position, we  declare  them  infamous  (thu  most 
worthy  emperor  always  exceptcd),  incapable 
of  performing  any  lawful  act.  deprived  of 
Christian  burial,  and  stripped  of  all  the  fiefs 
they  may  hold  either  from  the  apostolic  see, 
or  from  any  lord  whatsoever."  l 

Such  was  the  fate  destined  for  Luther. 
The  monarch  of  Rome  has  invoked  every 
thing  for  his  destruction.  Nothing  was 
spared,  not  even  tbe  quiet  of  the  grave. 
His  ruin  appears  certain.  IIow  can  he 
escape  fronv  this  vast  conspiracy?  Eut 
Rome  was  deceived  ;  the  movement,  begun 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  cannot  be  checked  by 
the  decrees  of  her  chancery. 

The  pope  had  not  even  preserved  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  just  and  impartial  examination. 
Luther  had  been  declared  a  heretic,  not  only 
before  he  had  been  heard,  but  even  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  his  appear- 
ance. The  passions,  and  never  do  they  show 
themselves  more  violently  than  in  religious 
discussions,  overleap  all  forms  of  justice.  It 
is  not  only  in  the  Roman  church,  but  in  the 
Protestant  churches  that  have  turned  aside 
from  the  Gospel,  and  wherever  the  truth  is 
not  found,  that  we  meet  \villi  ,-uch  si  range 
proceedings  in  this  respect.  Every  thing  is 
lawful  against  the  Gospel.  We  frequently 
see  men  who  in  every  other  case  would 
scruple  to  commit  the.  least  injustice,  not 
fearing  to  trample  under  foot  all  rule  and 
law,  whenever  Christianity,  or  the  testimony 
that  is  paid  to  it,  is  concerned. 

When  Luther  became  acquainted  with  this 
brief,  he  thus  expressed  his  indignation : 
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1  Infamise  et  inliabilitntis  nd  omnes  actus  lecitimos.  ec- 
clesltstloB  Mpulture,  privailonts  quoquc  fcudorum.  Breve 
I.eouls  X.  ad  lltotxmm. 
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"  This  is  the  most  rcm.irkable  part  of  the 
affair :  the  brief  was  issued  on  the  23d 
August — I  was  summoned  on  the  7th — so 
that  between  the  brief  and  the  summons  six- 
teen days  elapsed.  Now,  make  the  calcula- 
tion, and  you  will  find  that  my  Lord  Jerome, 
bishop  of  Ascoli,  proceeded  against  me,  pro- 
nounced judgment,  condemned  me,  and  de- 
clared me  a  heretic,  before  the  summons 
reached  me,  or  at  the  most  within  sixteen 
days  after  it  had  been  forwarded  to  me.  Now, 
where  are  the  sixty  days  accorded  me  in  the 
summons  ?  They  began  on  the  7th  August, 

they  should  end  on  the  7th  October Is 

this  the  style  and  fashion  of  the  Roman 
«3urt,  which  on  the  same  day  summons,  ex- 
}*rts,  accuses,  judges,  condemns,  and  de- 
clares a  man  guilty  who  is  so  far  from  Rome, 
and  who  knows  nothing  of  all  these  things  '? 
What  reply  can  they  make  to  this  ?  No  doubt 
they  forgot  to  clear  their  brains  with  hel- 
lebore before  having  recourse  to  such  trick- 
cry."1 

But  while  Rome  secretly  deposited  her 
thunders  in  the  hands  of  her  legate,  she 
sought  by  sweet  and  flattering  words  to  de- 
tach from  Luther's  cause  the  prince  whose 
power  she  dreaded  most.  On  the  same  day 
(23d  August  1518),  the  pope  wrote  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
wiles  of  that  ancient  policy  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  endeavoured  to  flatter 
the  prince's  vanity. 

"  Dear  son,"  wrote  the  pontiff,  "  when  we 
think  of  your  noble  and  worthy  family ;  of 
you  who  are  its  ornament  and  head ;  when 
we  call  to  mind  how  you  and  your  ancestors 
have  always  desired  to  uphold  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  holy 
see,  we  cannot  believe  that  a  man  who 
abandons  the  faith  can  rely  upon  your  high- 
ness's  favour,  and  daringly  give  the  rein  to 
his ,  wickedness.  Yet  it  is  reported  to  us 
from  every  quarter  that  a  certain  friar,  Mar- 
tin Luther,  hermit  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, has  forgotten,  like  a  child  of  the  evil 
one  and  despiser  of  God,  his  habit  and  his 
order,  which  consist  in  humility  and  obe- 
dience, and  that  he  boasts  of  fearing  neither 
the  authority  nor  the  punishment  of  any 
man,  being  assured  of  your  favour  and  pro- 
tection. 

"  But  as  we  know  that  he  is  deceived,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  write  to  your  highness, 
and  to  exhort  you  in  the  Lord  to  watch  over 
the  honour  of  your  name,  as  a  Christian 
prince,  the  ornament,  glory,  and  sweet 
savour  of  your  noble  family ;  to  defend  your- 
self from  these  calumnies ;  and  to  guard 
yourself  not  only  from  so  serious  a  crime  as 
that  imputed  to  you,  but  still  further  even 
from  the  suspicion  that  the  rash  presumption 
of  this  friar  tends  to  bring  upon  you." 

Leo  X.  at  the  same  time  informed  the 
elector  that  he  had  commissioned  the  cardi- 


I  Lnth.  Opp.  (L.)xvii.  1T6. 


nal  of  St.  Sixtus  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  requested  him  to  deliver  Luther  into  the 
legate's  hands,  "  for  fear,"  added  he,  still  re- 
turning to  his  first  argument,  "  the  pious 
people  of  our  own  or  of  future  times  should 
one  day  lament  and  say:  The  most  pernicious 
heresy  with  which  the  Church  of  God  lias 
been  afflicted  sprung  up  under  the  favour 
and  support  of  that  high  and  worthy  family." 1 

Thus  had  Rome  taken  her  measures.  "With 
one  hand  she  scattered  the  intoxicating  in- 
cense of  flattery  ;  in  the  other  she  held  con- 
cealed her  terrors  r.nd  revenge. 

All  the  powers  of  the  earth,  emperor,  pope, 
princes,  and  legates,  began  to  rise  up  against 
this  humble  friar  of  Erfurth,  whose  internal 
struggles  we  have  already  witnessed.  The 
kings  of  the  earth  set  t/i£m$cli'es,  and  the  rulers 
take  counsel  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
anointed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Armourer  Schwartzerd— His  Wife—  Philip— His  Genius 
and  Studies— Tlie  Bible— Call  to  Wittembcrg— Melanc- 
thon's  Departure  find  Journey— Lei psic— Mistake— Lu- 
ther's Joy— I'arallel— Revolution  in  Education— Study  of 
Greek. 

BEFORE  this  letter  and  the  brief  had  reached 
Germany,  and  while  Luther  was  still  afraid 
of  being  compelled  to  appear  at  Rome,  a  for- 
tunate event  brought  consolation  to  his  heart. 
He  needed  a  friend  into  whose  bosom  he 
could  pour  out  his  sorrows,  and  whose  faith- 
ful affection  'would  comfort  him  in  his  hours 
of  dejection.  God  gave  him  such  a  friend  in 
Melancthon. 

George  Schwartzcrd  was  a  skilful  master- 
armourer  of  Bretten,  a  small  town  in  the 
palatinate.  On  the  14th  of  February  1497. 
his  wife  bore  him  a  son,  who  was  named 
Philip,  and  who  became  famous  in  after-years 
under  the  name  of  Melancthon.  George, 
who  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  palatine 
princes,  and  by  those  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
was  a  man  of  perfect  integrity.  Frequently 
he  would  refuse  from  purchasers  the  price 
they  offered  him  ;  and  if  he  found  they  were 
poor,  would  compel  them  to  take  back  their 
money.  It  was  his  habit  to  leave  his  bed 
at  midnight,  and  offer  a  fervent  prayer  upon 
his  knees.  If  the  morning  came  without  his 
having  performed  this  pious  duty,  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  himself  all  the  rest  of  the 
day.  His  wife  Barbara  was  the  daughter  of 
a  respectable  magistrate  named  John  Reuter. 
She  possessed  a  tender  disposition,  rather 
inclined  to  superstition,  but  in  other  respects 
discreet  and  prudent.  To  her  we  are  indebted 
for  these  well-known  German  rhymes : — 
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Alnis-sivinc  impuviTishclh  not. 
Clu:r  :  li  not. 

iv  fr.-H-'.'  i  hi'  car  delayetli  not. 
•     iteth  not. 
.votli  not. 

And  the  foll.>\vi:ig  rliyincs  also: — 

Those  who  love  to  squander 
M"iv  rhan  their  fields  render. 
Will  surely  come  to  ruin, 
Or  a  roiic  IK-  their  undoing.1 

Philip  was  not  eleven  years  old  when  his 
father  died.  Two  (Vivs  h"fore  lie  expired, 
(i.,.rge  called  his  son  to  his  bed-ide.  and 
exhorted  him  to  hive  the  fear  of  God  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes.  "  I  foresee,"  said 
the  dying  armourer,  '••  that  terrible  tempests 
are  about  to  shake  no.  w<  rid.  1  have  wit- 
••'1  great  things.  Init  greater  still  are  pre- 
paring. Mayf'od  direct  and  guide  thee  !" 
After  Philip  had  r  :eivi  i  his  lather's  bless- 
ing, he  was  sent  to  Spire  tint  he  might  not 
be  present  at  hi*  parent's  death.  He  departed 
weeping  bitterly. 

The  lad's  grandfather,  the  worthy  bailiff 
Rcuter,  who  himself  had  a  son.  performed  a 
father's  duty  to  Philip,  and  took  him  and  his 
brother  George  into  his  own  house.  Shortly 
after  this  he  engaged  .!»!i:i  Hungarus  to 
teach  the  three  boys.  The  tutor  was  an 
excellent  man,  and  in  after-years  proclaimed 
the  Gospel  with  great  energy,  even  to  an 
advanced  age.  He  overlooked  nothing  in  the 
young  man.  He  punished  him  for  every 
fault,  but  with  discretion:  "  It  is  thus,"  said 
Melancthon  in  1554,  "  that  he  made  a 
scholar  of  me.  He  loved  me  as  a  son,  I 
loved  him  as  a  father;  and  we  shall  meet,  I 
hope,  in  heaven."2 

rhi.'ip  was  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  his  understanding,  and  his  facility  in 
learning  and  explaining  what  he  had  learnt. 
He  could  not  remain  idle,  and  was  always 
looking  fur  some  one  to  di-cnss  with  him 
the  things  he  had  heard.3  It  frequently 
happened  that  well-educated  foreigners  pass- 
ed through  BrStten  and  visited  Renter. 
Immediately  the  bailiff's  grandson  would  go 
np  to  them,  enter  into  conversation,  and 
press  them  so  hard  in  the  discussion  that  the 
hearers  were  filled  with  admiration.  With 
strength  of  genius  he  united  great  gentle- 
nesft,  and  thus  won  the  favour  of  all.  He 
Ftamnx'ivd-,  but  like  the  illustrious  Grecian 
orator,  he  r-o  diligently  set  about  correcting 
thi*  defect,  that  in  after-life  no  traces  of  it 
could  be  perceived. 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  the  youth- 
ful Philip 'with  his  In-other  and  his  young 
uncle  .lolm,  was  Kent  to  the  school  at  Pforz- 
heim. These  1  <.!.-;  resided  with  one  of  their 
r-liti»ns.  sister  to  the  famou-  Reuchlin. 
Eager  in  tin  -of  knowledge,  Philip, 

under  the  tuition  of  George  Siramler,  made 


'  Almnscu.jclicr.  arnnt  nlclit,  etc.  Wer  mehr  will  venliren, 
etc.  M  Oiler'*  Reliimlcn. 

*  Dilexit  me  lit  fill'im.  et  ejo  »nm  nt.  patrem  ;  et  conve- 
nlemus,  spero,  in  vit,a  a-tcrna.  Me'.anrth.  ExpHcat.  F.vanc. 

3  Qulesctre  nmi  puterat.  Bed  qu:i  rih.it  uhi.jue  tltqnem 
cum  quo  de  audltls  disriitnret.  ('amor.  Vit.  Mel.  p.  7. 
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rapid  progress  in  learning,  and  particularly 
in  Greek,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond 
Reuchlin  frequently  came  to  Pforzheim.  At 
his  sister's  house  he  became  acquainted  with 
her  young  boarders,  and  was  soon  struck 
with"  Philip's  replies.  He  presented  him 
with  a  Greek  Grammar  and  a  Bible.  These 
two  books  were  to  be  the  study  of  his  whole 
life. 

When  Reuchlin  returned  from  his  second 
journey  to  Italy,  his  young  relative,  then 
twelve  years  old,  celebrated  the  day  of  his 
arrival  by  representing  before  him,  with  the 
aid  of  some  friends,  a  Latin  comedy  which 
ho  had  himself  composed.  Reuchlin,  charmed 
with  the  young  man's  talents,  tenderly  em- 
braced him,  called  him  his  dear  sou,  and 
placed  sportively  upon  his  head  the  red  hat 
he  had  received  when  he  had  been  made 
doctor.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Reuchlin 
changed  the  name  of  Schwartzerd  into  that 
of  Melancthon  ;  both  words,  the  one  in  Ger- 
man and  the  other  in  Greek,  signifying 
black  earth.  Most  of  the  learned  men  of  that 
age  thus  translated  their  names  into  Greek 
or  Latin. 

Melancthon,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  went 
to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  here  he 
began  to  slake  his  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
fourteen.  In  1512,  Reuchlin  invited  him  to 
Tubingen,  where  many  learned  men  were 
assembled.  He  attended  by  turns  the  lec- 
tures of  the  theologians,  doctors,  and  lawyers. 
There  was  no  branch  of  knowledge  that  he 
deemed  unworthy  his  study.  Praise  was  not 
his  object,  but  the  possession  and  the  fruits 
of  learning. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  especially  engaged 
his  attention.  Those  who  frequented  the 
church  of  Tubingen  had  remarked  that  he 
frequently  held  a  book  in  his  hands,  which 
he  was  occupied  in  reading  between  the  ser- 
vices. This  unknown  volume  appeared 
r  than  the  prayer  books,  and  a  report 
was  circulated  that  Philip  used  to  read  pro 
fine  authors  during  those  intervals.  But  the 
suspected  book  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  printed  shortly  before  at 
Basle  by  John  Frobenius.  All  his  life  he 
continued  this  study  with  the  most  unceas- 
ing application.  lie  always  carried  this  pre- 
cious  volume  with  him,  even  to  the  public 
assemblies  to  which  he  was  invited.  *  Re- 
jecting the  empty  systems  of  the  schoolmen, 
ihered  i"  the  p'ain  word  of  the  Gospel. 
"I  entertain  the  most  distinguished  and 
splendid  expectations  of  M  n,"  wrote 

mus  to  GEcolampadius  about  this  time  ; 
"  Cod  grant  tint  this  young  man  may  long 
survive  us.  He  will  entirely  eclipse  Eras- 
mus." *  Nevertheless,  Melancthon  shared  in 

I  shudder,"  he  ob- 
period  of  his  life, 


the  errors  of  his  age.     ' 
served   ;»t    an    advanced 


1  Tamer.  Vita  Phil.  5Icl.  p.  16. 

-  Is  rrorsus  obscurablt  Erasmwm.    Err.  Epp.  1.  406. 
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"  when    I    think   of  the   honour    I    paid  to 
images,  while  I  was  yet  a  papist."  l 

In  1514,  he  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy, 
and  then  began  to  teach.  He  was  seventeen 
years  old.  The  grace  and  charm  that  he  im- 
parted to  his  lessons,  formed  the  most  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  tasteless  method  which 
the  doctors,  and  above  all  the  monks,  had 
pursued  till  then.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  struggle  in  which  Reuchlin  was  engaged 
with  the  learning-haters  of  the  day.  Agree- 
able in  conversation,  mild  and  elegant  in  his 
manners,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  he 
soon  acquired  great  authority  and  solid  repu- 
tation in  the  learned  world. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  elector  formed 
the  design  of  inviting  some  distinguished 
scholar  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  as 
professor  of  the  ancient  languages.  He  ap- 
plied to  Reuchlin,  who  recommended  Melanc- 
thon.  Frederick  foresaw  the  celebrity  that 
this  young  man  would  confer  on  an  institu- 
tion so  dear  to  him,  and  Reuchlin,  charmed 
at  beholding  so  noble  a  career  opening  before 
his  young  friend,  wrote  to  him  these  words 
of  the  Almighty  to  Abraham  :  "  Get  thee  out 
of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 
thy  father's  house,  and  L  will  make  thy  name 
yreat,  and  thou  s/talt  be  a  Uessiny.  Yea," 
continued  the  old  man,  "  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  so  with  thee,  my  dear  Philip,  my  handi- 
work and  my  consolation."  2  In  tin's  invita- 
tion Melancthon  acknowledged  a  call  from 
God.  At  his  departure  the  university  was 
filled  with  sorrow  ;  yet  it  contained  indivi- 
duals who  were  jealous  and  envious  of  him. 
He  left  his  native  place,  exclaiming  :  "  The 
Lord's  will  be  done  !"  He  was  then  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

Melancthon  travelled  on  horseback,  in 
company  with  several  Saxon  merchants,  as 
a  traveller  joins  a  caravan  in  the  deserts ; 
for,  says  Reuchlin,  he  was  unacquainted 
both  with  the  roads  and  the  country.3  He 
presented  his  respects  to  the  elector,  whom 
he  found  at  Augsburg.  At  Nuremberg  he' 
saw  the  excellent  Pirckheimer,  whom  he 
had  known  before  ;  at  Leipsic  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  learned  hellenist  Mo- 
sellanus.  The  university  of  this  last  c  iu 
gave  a  banquet  in  his  honour.  The  repast 
was  academical.  The  dishes  succeeded  one 
another  in  great  variety,  and  at  each  new 
dish  one  of  the  professors  rose  and  addressed 
Melancthon  in  a  Latin  speech  he  had  pro 
pared  before  hand.  The  latter  immediately 
replied  extemporaneously.  At  last,  wearied 
with  so  much  eloquence,  he  said :  "  Most 
illustrious  men,  permit  me  to  reply  to  your 
harangues  once  for  all ;  for,  being  unpre- 
pared, I  cannot  put  such  varieties  into  my 
answers  as  you  have  done  in  your  addresses." 


l  Cohoiresco  quando  cogito  quomodo  Ipse  »w;esserlm  ad 
statuas  in  papatu.    Exnlic.  Evangel. 
'-  Meum  opus  et  meum  solatium.    Corp.  Ref.  1.  33. 
3  Des  Wegs  und  dcr  Orte  unbekannt.    Ibid.  30. 


After  this,  the  dishes  were  brought  in  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  a  speech.1 

Reuchlin's  youthful  relative  arrived  in 
Wittombcrg  on  the  25th  August  1518,  two 
days  after  Leo  X.  had  signed  the  brief  ad- 
dressed to  Cajetan,  and  the  letter  to  the 
elector. 

The  Witlcmberg  professors  did  not  receive 
Melancthon  so  favourably  as  those  of  Leipsic 
had  done.  The  first  impression  he  made  on 
them  did  not  correspond  with  their  expecta- 
tions. They  saw  a  young  man,  who  appeared 
younger  than  he  really  was,  of  small  filature, 
and  with  a  feeble  and  timid  air.  Was  this 
the  illustrious  doctor  whom  Erasmus  and 
Reuchlin,  the  greatest  men  of  tiie  day,  ex- 
•  tolled  so  highly?  Neither  Luther,  with 
whom  he  first  became  acquainted,  nor  his 
colleagues,  entertained  any  great  hopes  of 
him  when  they  saw  his  youth,  his  shyness, 
and  his  diffident  manners. 

On  the  20th  August,  four  days  after  his 
arrival,  he  deliverecj.  his  inaugural  discourse. 
All  the  university  was  assembled.  This  lad, 
as  Luther  calls  him,2  spoke  in  such  elegant 
latinity,  and  showed  so  much  learning,  an 
understanding  so  cultivated,  and  a  judgment 
so  sound,  that  all  his  hearers  were  struck 
with  admiration. 

When  the  speech  was  finished,  all  crowded 
round  him  with  congratulations  ;  but  no  one 
felt  more  joy  than  Luther.  He  hastened  to 
impart  to  his  friends  the  sentiments  th.it 
filled  his  heart.  "  Melancthon,"  wrote  he  to 
Spalatin  on  the  31st  August,  •'  delivered  four 
days  after  his  arrival  so  learned  and  so  beau- 
tiful a  discourse,  that  every  one  listened  with 
astonishment  and  admiration.  We  soon  re- 
covered from  the  prejudices  excited  by  his 
stature  and  appearance ;  we  now  praise  and 
admire  his  eloquence  ;  we  return  our  thanks 
to  you  and  to  the  prince  for  the  service  you 
have  done  us.  1  ask  for  no  other  Greek 
master.  But  I  fear  that  his  delicate  frame 
will  be  unable  to  support  our  mode  of  living, 
and  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  keep  him  long 
en  account  of  the  smallncss  of  his  salary.  I 
ihat  the  Leipsic  people  are  already 
Brisling  of  their  power  to  take  him  from  us. 
O  IIP-  inar  Spalatin.  beware  of  despising  his 
ago  fi.-i'l  his  personal  appe-iraiice.  He  is  a 
'.i  '.  w<  rthy  of  every  honour."  J 

:  r.ethon  began  immediately  to  lecture 
on  liomer  and  the.  Epistle  of  ,M.  Paul  to 
Titus.  1  le  was  full  of  ardour.  "  1  will  make 
everv  effort,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin,  "to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  <>f  .-'11  those  in  Wittembei'g 
who  love  learning  and  virtue."  *  Four  days 
after  his  inauguration.  Luther  wrote  again  to 
;<;>••.!•,'  ii: :  "  1  most  p-irticulai'ly  P,V  unmmd.  to 

you  the  very  learned  and  very  amiable  Grecian, 
Philip.     His  lecture-room  is  always  full.    All 

l  (V.mer.  Vita  Mel.  26. 

'-'  PUIT  ct  adoiesccntulus.sl  a-tatcm  consiilercs.  L.  Epp.  L 
141. 

J  ll.iil.  135. 

4  Ut  W  i'.tembcrgam  literatls  ac  bonis  omnibus  concilicm. 
Cu-;>.  Kef.  i.  61. 
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the  theologians  in  particular  p>  ti>  hear  him. 
Ho  is  making  every  class,  upper,  lower,  and 
middle,  begin  to  read  Greek."1 

Melanetlion  was  alilc  t<>  respond  toLuther'B 
;  flection.  He  soon  found  in  him  a  Mildness 
f.f  disposition,  a  strength  oi'  mind,  a  courage, 
a  discretion,  that  In1  liad  never  found  till 
thru  in  any  man.  lie  venerated,  he  loved 
l.iin.  ••  If  there  is  .-.us  one," said  lie,  "whom 

.     .vly  love,  and  whom  1  embrace  with  my 
le  heart,  it  is  Martin  l.nther."- 

T!ms  did  Lu'.hi-r  and  Melancthoii  meet; 
they  were  friends  until  death.  \Ve  cannot 
too  much  admire  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  Cod,  ill  bringi:iu'  together  two  men  so  dif- 
ferent, and  yet  so  necessary  to  one  another. 
Luther  poss''s>ed  warmth,  vigour,  and 
strength:  Melanethon  clearness,  discretion, 
ami  mildness.  Luther  gave  energy  to  Me- 
lanethon, Melanethon  moderated  Luther. 
They  were  like  substances  in  a  state  of  posi- 
tive 'nnd  negative  electricity,  which  mutually 
act  upon  each  other.  It'  Luther  had  been 
without  Melanethon,  perhaps  the  torrent 
would  have  overflowed  its  banks ;  Mclanc- 
i';  .1,  when  Luther  was  taken  from  him  by 
h.  hesitated  and  gave  way.  even  where 
he  s'l'Uild  not  have  yielded.1'  Luther  did 
much  bv  power;  Melanethon  perhaps  did  no 
less  by  following  a  gentler  and  more  tranquil 
method.  I'oth  were  upright,  open-hearted, 
generous  ;  both  ardently  loved  the  Word  of 
aal  life,  and  obeyed  it  with  a  fidelity  and 
devotion  that  governed  their  whole  lives. 

Melancthon's  arrival  at  Wittemberg  ef- 
fected a  revolution  not  only  in  that  univer- 
sity, but  in  the  whole  of  Germany  and  in  all 
the  learned  world.  The  attention  he  had 
bestowed  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
and  on  philosophy  had  given  a  regularity, 
clearness,  and  precision  to  his  ideas,  which 
shed  a  new  light  and  an  indescribable  beauty 
on  every  subject  that  he  took  in  hand.  The 
mild  spirit  of  the  Gospel  fertilized  and  ani- 
mated his  meditations,  and  in  his  lectures 
the  driest  pursuits  were  clothed  with  a  sur- 
passing grace  that  captivated  all  hearers. 
The  barrenness  that  scholasticism  had  cast 
over  education  was  at  an  end.  A  new  man- 
ner of  teaching  and  of  studying  began  with 
Melanethon.  "  Thanks  to  him,"  says  an  il- 
lustrious German  historian,4  u  Wittemberg 
became  the  school  of  the  nation." 

It  was  indeed  highly  important  that  a  man 
who  knew  Greek  thoroughly  Khould  teach  in 
that  university,  where  the  new  developments 
of  theology  called  upon  masters  and  pupils 
to  study  in  their  original  language  the  ear- 
liest documents  of  the  Christian  faith.  From 


i  Summos  cum  mcdiis  et  infimls,  studiosos  facit  OriEcl- 
tatlR.  L.  L'PP.  i.  140. 

-  Ktrtinum,  si  omnino  In  rebus  humanis  quidquam,  ve- 
hcmentissime  dlllgo,  et  unimo  intcgcrrimo  complector. 
Mel.  Epp.  1.411. 

3  Calvin  writes  to  Sleidan  :  Domlnus  eum  fortiore  splrltu 
Instruat,  ne  gravcm  ei  ejus  timlditate  Jacturam  scntlat 
posteritas.  May  the  Lord  give  him  a  more  determined 
spirit,  lest  through  his  timidity  our  posterity  suffer  a  serious 
Injury. 

1  Plank. 


this  time  Luther  zealously  applied  to  the 
task.  The  meaning  of  a  Greek  word,  of 
which  he  had  been  ignorant  until  then,  sud- 
denly cleared  up  his  theological  ideas.  What 
consolation  and  what  joy  did  he  not  feel, 
when  he  saw,  for  instance,  that  the  Greek 
word  /uildvoiK,  which,  according  to  the  Latin 
Church,  signifies  a  penance,  a  satisfaction  re- 
quired by  the  Church,  a  human  expiation, 
really  meant  in  Greek  a  transformation  or 
conversion  of  the  heart !  A  thick  mist  was 
suddenly  rolled  away  from  before  his  eyes. 
Th"  two  significations  given  to  this  word 
suffice  of  themselves  to  characterize  the  two 
Churches. 

The  impulse  Melanethon  gave  to  Luther 
in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  friend- 
ship between  these  two  great  men.  As 
early  as  1517,  Luther  had  made  some  attempts 
at  translation.  He  had  procured  as  many 
Greek  and  Latin  books  as  were  within  his 
reach.  And  now,  with  the  aid  of  his  dear 
Philip,  he  applied  to  his  task  with  fresh 
energy.  Luther  compelled  Melanethon  to 
share  in  his  researches ;  consulted  him  on 
the  difficult  passages :  and  the  work,  which 
was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  labours 
of  the  reformer,  advanced  more  safely  and 
more  speedily. 

Melanethon,  on  his  side,  became  acquainted 
with  the  new  theology.  The  beautiful  and 
profound  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
filled  him  with  astonishment  and  joy  ;  but 
he  received  with  independence  the  system 
taught  by  Luther,  and  moulded  it  to  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  his  mind  ;  for,  although  he  was 
only  twenty-one  years  old,  he  was  one  of 
those  precocious  geniuses  who  attain  early  to 
a  full  possession  of  all  their  powers,  and  who 
think  for  themselves  from  the  very  first. 

The  zeal  of  the  teachers  was  soon  com- 
municated to  the  disciples.  It  was  decided 
to  reform  the  method  of  instruction.  With 
the  elector's  consent,  certain  courses  that 
possessed  a  merely  scholastic  importance 
were  suppressed  ;  at  the  same  time  the  study 
of  the  classics  received  a  fresh  impulse.  The 
school  of  Wittemberg  was  transformed,  and 
the  contrast  with  other  universities  became 
daily  more  striking.  All  this,  however, 
took  place  within  the  limits  of  the  Church, 
and  none  suspected  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  contest  with  the  pope. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Sentiments  of  Luther  and  Staupltz— Summons  to  appear- 
Alarm  and  Courage — The  Elector  with  the  Legate — De- 
parture for  Augsburg— Sojourn  at  Weimar—  Nuremberg— 
Arrival  at  Augsburg. 
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No    doubt    Melancthon's  arrival   at   a   mo- 
ment so  critical  brought  a  pleasing  change 
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to  the  current  of  Luther's  thoughts ;  no 
doubt,  in  the  sweet  outpourings  of  a  dawn- 
ing friendship,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  bibli- 
cal labours  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with 
fresh  zeal,  he  sometimes  forgot  Rome, 
Prierio,  Leo,  and  the  ecclesiastical  court 
before  which  he  was  to  appear.  Yet  these 
were  but  fugitive  moments,  and  his  thoughts 
always  returned  to  that  formidable  tribunal 
before  which  his  implacable  enemies  had 
summoned  him.  With  what  terror  would 
not  such  thoughts  have  filled  a  soul  whose 
object  had  been  any  thing  else  than  the 
truth!  But  Luther  did  not  tremble;  confi- 
dent in  the  faithfulness  and  power  of  God, 
he  remained  firm,  and  was  ready  to  expose 
himself  alone  to  the  anger  of  enemies  more 
terrible  than  those  who  had  kindled  John 
Huss's  pile. 

A  few  days  after  Melancthori's  arrival,  and 
before  the  resolution  of  the  pope  transferring 
Luther's  citation  from  Rome  to  Augsburg 
could  be  known,  the  latter  wrote  thus  to 
Spalatin :  "  I  do  not  require  that  our  sove- 
reign should  do  the  least  thing  in  defence  of 
ray  theses;  I  am  willing  to  be  given  up  and 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  my  adversaries. 
Let  him  permit  all  the  storm  to  burst  upon 
me.  What  I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  maintain,  with  the  help 
of  Christ.  As  for  violence,  we  must  needs 
yield  to  that,  but  without  abandoning  the 
truth." 1 

Luther's  courage  was  infectious :  the  mild- 
est and  most  timid  men,  as  they  beheld  the 
danger  that  .threatened  this  witness  to  the 
truth,  found  language  full  of  energy  and  in- 
dignation. The  prudent,  the  pacific  Stau- 
pitz wrote  to  Spalatin  on  the  7th  Septem- 
ber :  "  Do  not  cease  to  exhort  the  prince, 
your  master  and  mine,  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  frightened  by  the  roaring  of  the  lions. 
Let  him  defend  the  truth,  without  anxiety 
cither  about  Luther,  Staupitz,  or  the  order. 
Let  there  be  one  place  at  least  where  men 
may  speak  freely  and  without  fear.  I  know 
that  the  plague  of  Babylon,  I  was  nearly 
saying  of  Rome,  is  let  loose  against  whoever 
attacks  the  abuses  of  those  who  sell  Jesus 
Christ.  I  have  myself  seen  a  preacher 
thrown  from  the  pulpit  for  teaching  the 
truth  ;  I  saw  him,  although  it  was  a  festival, 
bound  and  dragged  to  prison.  Others  have 
witnessed  still  more  cruel  sights.  For  this 
reason,  dearest  Spalatin,  prevail  upon  his 
highness  to  continue  in  his  present  senti- 
ments."2 

At  last  the  order  to  appear  before  the  car- 
dinal-legate at  Augsburg  arrived.  It  was 
now  with  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Roman 
Church  that  Luther  had  to  deal.  All  his 
friends  entreated  him  not  to  set  out.3  They 
feared  that  even  during  the  journey  snares 
might  be  laid  for  his  life.  Some  busied 


i  L.  Epp.  I.  139.  2  Jen.  Aug.  i.  364. 

•>  L'uiitra  omnium  amlcorum  concilium  compami. 


themselves  in  finding  an  asylum  for  him. 
Staupitz  himself,  the  timid  Staupitz,  was 
moved  at  the  thought  of  the  dangers  to 
which  brother  Martin  would  be  exposed— 
that  brother  whom  he  had  dragged  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister,  and  whom  lie  had 
launched  on  that  agitated  sea  in  which  his 
life  was  now  endangered.  Alas  !  would  it 
not  have  been  better  for  the  poor  brother  to 
have  remained  for  ever  unknown  !  it  was 
too  late.  At  least  he  would-  do  everythii- ;;- 
in  his  power  to  save  him.  Accordingly  ho 
wrote  from  his  convent  at  Salzburg,  on  the 
15th  September,  soliciting  Luther  to  flee  a:i.i 
seek  an  asylum  with  him.  "  It  appears  to 
me,"  said  he,  "  that  the  whole  world  is  en- 
raged and  combined  against  the  truth.  Tin; 
crucified  Jesus  was  hated  in  like  manner.  I 
do  not  see  that  you  have  anything  else  to 
expect  but  persecution.  Erelong  no  one 
will  be  able  without  the  pope's  permission  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  and  therein  look  for 
Jesus  Christ,  which  Jesus  Christ  however 
commands.  You  have  but  few  friends :  I 
would  to  God  that  fear  of  your  adversaries 
did  not  prevent  those  few  from  declaring 
themselves  in  your  favour !  The  wisest 
couise  is  for  you  to  abandon  Wittemberg  for 
a  season  and  come  to  me.  Then  we  shall 
live  and  die  together.  This  is  also  the 
prince's  opinion,"  adds  Staupitz.1 

From  different  quarters  Luther  received 
the  most  alarming  intelligence.  Count  Albert 
of  Mansfeldt  bid  him  beware  of  undertaking 
the  journey,  for  several  powerful  lords  had 
sworn  to  seize  his  person,  and  strangle  or 
drown  him.2  But  nothing  could  frighten 
him.  He  had  no  intention  of  profiting  by 
the  vicar-general's  offer.  He  will  not  go 
and  conceal  himself  in  the  obscurity  of  a  con- 
vent at  Salzburg ;  he  will  remain  faithfully 
on  that  stormy  scene  where  the  hand  of  God 
has  placed  him.  It  is  by  persevering  in  de- 
spite of  his  adversaries,  by  proclaiming  the 
truth  aloud  in  the  midst  of  the  wiwld,  that 
the  reign  of  this  truth  advances.  Why  then 
should  he  flee  ?  He  is  not  one  of  those  who 
draw  back  to  perish,  but  of  those  who  keep 
the  faith  to  the  saving  of  their  souls.  This 
expression  of  the  Master  whom  he  desires  to 
serve,  and  whom  he  loves  more  than  life, 
re-echoes  incessant!*-  irt  his  heart :  Whoso- 
ever sltall  confess  me  before  mm,  him  will  1  also 
confess  before  my  Father  ic/io  is  tit  heaven.  At 
all  times  do  we  find  in  Luther  and  in  the 
Reformation  this  intrepid  courage,  this  exr 
alted  morality,  this  infinite  charity,  which 
the  first  advent  of  Christianity  had  already 
made  known  to  the  world.  "  I  am  like  Jere- 
miah," says  Luther  at  the  time  of  which  we 
arc  speaking,  "  a  man  of  strife  and  conten- 
tion ;  but  the  more  their  threats  increase,  the 
more  my  joy  is  multiplied.  My  wife  and  my 
children  are  well  provided  for  ;  my  fields,  my 

1  Epp.  i.  61. 

-  Ut  vcl  Blrangulcr,  vel  baptizer  ad  mortem.  L.  Epp.  I. 
129. 
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houses,  and  my  goods  .-  re  iii  order.1     They 

already  destroyed  my  honour  and  my 

reputation.     One  si'!!':le  thin;;-  n  n-.-iins  ;  it  is 

wiy  wretched  body :    let  t!:cin  take  it ;  they 

v.\ll   thus   shorten  my  life  by  a  lew  hours. 

ta  for  my  s.ml.   they  e.Mitiot   t;ike  that. 

1!"  who    desires    to   proclaim    the    'Word  of 

ist   to  the  world,   must  expect  death   at 

i   <»ne.nt  ;  i'or  our  hi'sb:<nd  is  a  bloody 

id   t:i  US. - 

Tliei  lecl  irwasthon  :'  A  u^sr.uriy.   •  •'  '  -';'} 

before  quitting 'the  diet  in  thai  c-it;. .   lie  had 

the  legato  a  visit.     The  cardinal,  highly 

ir<  d   with   thi..   co  idi        isioh   iVoni    so 
frious  :\  prince,  promised  Frederick,  that 
•   i.ie.nk  appe:i.-  '!  l.ei'ore  hint,  he,  \\  •  .1,1 
n  to  him. in  a  paternal  manner,  ,-r:d  dis- 
iiiiu  kindly.      Sp.slatin,   liy   the   prince's 
.       i    te  to  his  friend,   that  the  pope  had 
!ntcd  a  commission  to  licar  liirn  in  Ger- 
many ;  that  the  elector  would  not  permit  him 
to   !:>    dragged  to  Rome;  and  that  he  must 
prepare  for  his  journey  to  Augsburg.    Luther 
:\ed    to    ohey.     The   notice  he  had   re- 
d  from  the  count  of  Mansfeldt  induced 
liiin   to  ask   a  safe-conduct  from  Frederick. 
T!:e  b.tter   replied  that  it  was  unnecessary, 
and  sent  him  only  letters  of  recommendation 
t  i  fome  of  the  most  distinguished  councillors 
of   Augsburg,     lie  also  provided  him  with 
money  for  the  journey ;  and  the  poor  de- 
iless  reformer  set  out  on  foot  to  place 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.3 

Vi'ltat  must  have  been  his  feelings  as  he 
(1  Wittcmberg  and  took  the  road  to 
lair;;,  where  the  pope's  legate  awaited 
him  !  The  object  of  this  journey  was  not  like 
that  to  Heidelberg,  a  friendly  meeting;  he 
v..-  ,-  about  to  appear  before  the  Roman  dele- 
gate without  a  safe-conduct ;  perhaps  he  was 
ig  to  death.     But  his  faith  was  not  one 
nere  en  (ward  show;  with  him  it  was  a 
reality.     Hence  it  gave  him  peace,  and  he 
1  advance  without  fear,   in  the  name  of 
<;ie  Lord  of  hosts,  to  bear  his  testimony  to 

i  iel. 

lie   arrived  at  Weimar  on   the  28th  Sep- 

r.  and  lodged  in  the  Cordeliers'  monas- 

Onc  of  the  monks  could  not  take  his 

"I!'  him;   it  was  Myconius.     lie  then 

l.".hi-<-  for  the  first  time ;  he  wished  to 

i'l'l'i-oricli  him,  to  say.that  he  was  indebted  to 

f>>r  peace  of  mind*  :;nd  that  his  whole 

desire  was  to  labour  with  him.     Hut  Myco- 

nii;>  w,:s  too  strictly  watched  by  his  superiors  : 

is  not  allowed  to  speak  to  Luther.4 

''lie  Kleetor  of  .Saxony  was   then  holding 

••oi'.rt  at  Weimar,  and  it  is  on  this  account 

proh.ibly  that  the  Cordeliers  gave  the  doctor 

a  welcome.     Tlf   d:iy   following   his  arrival 


libcrimol  i.rovlal  sunt.    L.  Epp.  I.  129.    He 

id  this  time. 

liin  spoiling  mister,  sponsus  sanguinum  nobls  est. 
liMl.     Si-e  Exodus  Iv.  25. 

3  \'CTU  igltiir  pedcster  et  pauper  Augustam,    L.  Opp.  Lat. 
in  I'r^-r. 

4  IU  Hycontill  primum  vlrtnt  Liithcrum  :  scd  nb  tioccssu 
ft  colloqiiio  cjus  tune  tst  prohibitus.    M.  Adami  Vita  Myco- 
nii,  p.  176. 
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was  the  festival  of  .St.  Michael.  Luther  said 
mass,  and  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  palace- 
chapel.  This  was  a  mark  of  favour  his  prince 
loved  to  confer  on  him.  He  preached  extem- 
pore, in  presence  of  the  court,  selecting  his 
text  (Matthew,  chap,  xviii.  verses  1  to  11) 
from  the  gospel  of  the  day.  He  spoke  forcibly 
against  hypocrites,  and  those  who  boast  of 
their  own  righteousness.  Hut  he  said  not  a 
won!  about  angels,  although  such  was  the 
custom  on  St.  Michael's  day. 

The  courage  of  the  Wittemberg  doctor, 
who  was  going  quietly  and  on  foot  to  answer 
a  summons  which  had  terminated  in  death  to 
so  many  of  his  predecessors,  astonished  all 
who  saw  him.  Interest,  admiration,  and 
sympathy  prevailed  by  invns  in  their  hearts. 
John  Kestncr,  purveyor  t.i  the  Cordeliers, 
struck  with  apprehension  at  the  thought  of 
the  dangers  which  awaited  his  guest,  said  to 
him  :  "  Brother,  in  Augsburg  you  will  meet 
with  Italians,  who  r.re  learned  men  and 
subtle  antagonists,  and  who  will  give;  you 
enough  to  do.  I  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to 
defend  your  cause  against  them.  They  will 
cast  you  into  the  fire,  and  their  flames  will 
consume  you."1  Luther  solemnly  replied: 
"  Dear  friend,  pray  to  our  Lord  God  who  is 
in  heaven,  and  put  up  a  putfntnslcr  for  me 
and  for  his  dear  Son  Jesus,  whose  cause  is 
mine,  that  he  may  be  favourable  to  him.  If 
He  maintain  his  cause,  mine  is  maintained  ; 
but  if  he  will  not  maintain  it,  of  a  truth  it  is 
not  I  who  can  maintain  it,  and  it  is  he  who 
will  bear  the  dishonour." 

Luther  continued  his  journey  on  foot,  and 
arrived  at  Nuremberg.  As  he  was  about  to 
present  himself  before  a  prince  of  the  Church, 
he  wished  to  appear  in  a  becoming  dress. 
His  own  was  old,  and  all  the  worse  for  the 
journey.  He  therefore  borrowed  a  frock 
from  his  faithful  friend  Wenceslas  "Link, 
preacher  at  Nuremberg. 

Luther  doubtless  did  not  confine  hi.<  visits 
to  Link ;  he  saw  in  like  manner  his  other 
Nuremberg  friends,  Scheurl  the  town-clerk, 
the  illustrious  painter  Albert  Durer  (to  whose 
memory  that  city  has  recently  erected  a 
statue),  and  others  besides.  He  derived 
strength  from  the  conversation  of  these  ex- 
cellent ones  of  the  earth,  while  many  monks 
and  laymen  felt  alarmed  at  his  journey,  and 
endeavoured  to  shake  his  resolution,  beseech- 
ing him  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  letters  he 
wrote  from  this  city  show  the  spirit  which 
then  animated  him  :  "  I  have  met,"  said  he, 
"  with  pusillanimous  men  who  wish  to  per- 
suade me  not  to  go  to  Augsburg  ;  but  1  am 
resolved  to  proceed.  The  Lord's  will  be 
done  !  Even  at  Augsburg,  even  in  the  midst 
of  l.is  enemies,  Christ  reigns.  Let  Christ 
live;  let  Luther  die, 2  and  every  sinner,  ac- 


1  I'rofecto  In  tencm  te  confident  et  flammis  exurcnt. 
Mclcli.  Adam.  Vlt.  M.vc.  p.  17f,.  Myconis  Rcf.  Hist.  p.  30. 

-  Vlvat  ('hristus,  moriutur  Martinus.  \\  I'iMiiannl.  Hist. 
Sacr.  Nov.  Test.  p.  1465.  \Veismann  liiul  void  this  letter  in 
manuscript.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  M.  de 
M'ette. 
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cording  as  it  is  written  !  May  tin-  (.ml  of  my 
salvation  be  exalted  !  Farewell!  persevere, 
stand  last;  lor  it  is  necessary  t<>  he  ivjicted 
either  by  God  or  by  man:  but  God  is  true, 
and  man  is  a  liar." 

Link  and  an  Augustine  monk  named  Leo- 
nard could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  per- 
mit Luther  to  go  alone  to  face  the  dangers 
that  threatened  him.  They  knew  his  dispo- 
sition, and  were  aware  that,  abounding  as  he 
did  in  determination  and  courage,  he  would 
probably  be  wanting  in  prudence.  They 
therefore  accompanied  him.  'When  they 
were  about  five  leagues  from  Augsburg, 
Luther,  whuin  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
ai.d  the  various  agitations  of  his  mind  had 
probably  exhausted,  was  seized  with  violent 
pains  in  the  stomach.  He  thought  he  should 
die.  His  two  friends  in  great  alarm  hired  a 
waggon  in  which  they  placed  the  "doctor. 
On  the  evening  of  the  7th  October  they 
reached  Augsburg,  and  alighted  at  the  Au- 
gustine convent.'  Luther  was  very  tired; 
but  he  soon  recovered.  No  doubt  his  faith 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  mind  speedily  re- 
cruited Ms  weakened  body. 


CHAPTER  V. 

De  Vio— His  Character— Serra  I.onga— Preliminary  Conver- 
sation— Visit  of  the  Councillors— Return  of  Serra  Longa 
—  The  Prior  — Luther's  Discretion  — Luther  and  Serra 
Longa— The  Safe-conduct—Luther  to  Melancthon. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  his  arrival,  and  before  see- 
ing any  one,  Luther,  desirous  of  showing  the 
legate  all  due  respect,  begged  Link  to  go 
and  announce  his  presence.  Link  did  so, 
and  respectfully  informed  the  cardinal,  on 
the  part  of  the  Wittemberg  doctor,  that  the 
latter  was  ready  to  appear  before  him  when- 
ever he  should  give  the  order.  The  legate 
was  delighted  at  this  news.  At  last  he  had 
this  impetuous  heretic  within  his  reach,  and 
promised  himself  that  the  reformer  should 
not  quit  the  walls  of  Augsburg  as  he  had 
entered  them.  At  the  same  time  that  Link 
waited  upon  the  legate,  the  monk  Leonard 
went  to  inform  Staupitz  of  Luther's  arrival. 
The  vicar-general  had  written  to  the  doctor 
that  he  would  certainly  come  and  see  him  as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  lie  had  reached  Augs- 
burg. Luther  was  unwilling  to  lose  a  minute 
in  informing  him  of  his  presence. l 

The  diet  was  over.  The  emperor  and  the 
electors  had  already  separated.  The  em- 
peror, it  is  true,  had  not  yet  quitted  the 
place,  but  was  hunting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  ambassador  of  Rome  remained 
alone  in  Augsburg.  If  Luther  had  gone 


thither  during  the  dirt,  he  would  have  met 
with  ji'.wrrUil  supporters  ;  but  everything 
now  seemed  drained  to  brad  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  papal  Authority. 

The  name  of  the  judge  before  whom  Luther 
was  to  appear  was  nut  calculated  to  encour- 
age him.  Thomas  do  Yio,  surnamed  C'ajetan, 
from  the  town  of  Gaeta  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  where  he  was  born  in  1469,  had  given 
great  promise  from  his  youth.  At  sixteen, 
he  had  entered  the  Dominican  order,  < 
trary  to  the  express  will  of  his  p.. rent.-1,  lie 
hail  ai'tt  rwarda  Income  general  of  his  order, 
and  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Umiv.li.  Kuc 
what  was  worse  for  Luther,  this  learned 
doctor  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders 
of  that  scholastic  theology  which,  the  refor- 
mer had  always  treated  so  unmercifully. 
His  mother,  we  are  informed,  had  dreamt 
during  her  pregnancy  that  St.  Thomas  in 
person  would  instruct  the  child  to  which  she 
was  about  to  give  birth,  and  would  introduce 
him  into  heaven.  Accordingly  De  Yio,  when 
he  became  a  Dominican,  had  changed  his 
name  from  James  to  Thomas.  He  had  z  ..\- 
ously  defended  the  prerogatives  of  the  papacy, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  the  pearl  of  theologians. l 
Fond  of  pageantry  and  show,  lie  construed 
almost  seriously  the  Roman  maxim,  that  le- 
gates are  above  kings,  and  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  brilliant  train.  On  the  1st  Au- 
gust, he  had  performed  a  solemn  mass  in  the 
j  cathedral  of  Augsburg,  and,  in  presence  of 
all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  had  placed  tiie 
cardinal's  hat  on  the  head  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  who  knelt  before  him,  and  had  de- 
livered to  the  emperor  himself  the  hat  and 
sword  which  the  pope  had  consecrated,  Such 
was  the  man  before  whom  the  Wittemberg 
monk  was  about  to  appear,  dressed  in  a  fr  \  K 
that  did  not  belong  to  him.  Further,  the 
legate's  learning,  the  austerity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  ensured 
him  an  influence  and  authority  in  Germ  ;>y 
that  other  Roman  courtiers  would  not  easily 
have  obtained.  It  was  no  doubt  to  this  re- 
putation for  sanctity  that  he  owed  this  mis- 
sion. Rome  perceived  that  it  would  admir- 
ably forward  her  designs.  Thus  even  the 
good  qualities  of  C'ajetan  rendered  him  still 
more  formidable.  1'esidcs,  the  aiFair  intrusted 
to  him  was  by  no  means  complicated.  Lu- 
ther was  already  declared  a  heretic.  If  he 
would  not  retract,  the  legate  must  send  him 
to  prison  ;  and  if  he  escaped,  whoever  should 
give  him  an  asylum  was  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. This  was  what  the  dignitary  of  the 
Church  before  whom  Luther  was  summoned, 
had  to  perform  on  behalf  of  Rome.  2 

Luther  had  recovered  his  strength  during 
the  night.  <  >n  Saturday  morning  (8th  Oc- 
tober), being  already  reinvigorated  after  his 
journey,  he  began  to  consider  his  strange 


1  L.  Epp.  I.  144. 
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position.     He  was  resigned,  and  awaited  the 

manifestation  of  God's  will  by  the  course  of 
events.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  per- 
Bon,  unknown  to  him,  sent  to  say  (as  if  en- 
tirely devoted  to  him)  that  lie  was  about  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  and  that  Luther-should  avoid 
appearing  before  the  legate  until  after  this 
interview.  The  nil  <sage  proceeded  from  an 
Italian  courtier  named  Urban  of  Sen-.- 
Longa,  who  had  often  visited  Germany  as 
envoy  from  the  Margrave  of  Me.ntferrat.  He 
h.-'d  known  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  whom 
he  had  been  accredited,  and  after  the  mar- 
grave's death,  he  had  attached  himself  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Vio. 

The  art  and  address  of  this  individual  pre- 
sented the  most  striking  contrast  with  the 
i:oblc  frankness  and  generous  integrity  of 
Luther.  The  Italian  soon  arrived  at  the 
Augustine  monastery.  The  cardinal  had 
sent  him  to  sound  the  reformer,  and  prepare 
him  for  the  recantation  expected  from  him. 
Serra  Longa  imagined  that  his  sojourn  in 
Germany  had  given  him  a  great  advantage 
over  the  other  courtiers  in  the  legate's  train  ; 
he  hoped  to  make  short  work  with  this  Ger- 
man monk.  He  arrived  attended  by  two 
domestics,  and  professed  to  have  come  of  his 
own  accord,  from  friendship  towards  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  from 
attachment  to  the  holy  Church.  After  hav- 
ing most  cordially  saluted  Luther,  the  dip- 
lomatist added  in  an  affectionate  manner : 

"  I  am  come  to  offer  you  good  advice.  Be 
wise,  and  become  reconciled  with  the  Church. 
Submit  to  the  cardinal  without  reserve.  Re- 
tract your  offensive  language.  Remember 
the  Abbot  Joachim  of  Florence :  he  had  pub- 
lished, as  you  know,  many  heretical  things, 
and  yet  he  was  declared  no  heretic,  because 
he  retracted  his  errors." 

Upon  this  Luther  spoke  of  justifying  what 
he  had  done. 

SEUKA   LONGA. — "  Beware    of    that  ! 

Would  you  enter  the  lists  against  the  legate 
of  his  holiness  ?" 

LUTHER. — "  If  they  convince  me  of  having 
t. night  anything  contrary  to  the  Roman 
(  iiurcli,  I  shall  be  my  own  judge,  and  imme- 
diately retract.  The  essential  point  will  be 
to  know  whether  the  legate  relies  on  the 
authority  of  St.  Thomas  more  than  the  faith 
•will  sanction.  If  he  does  so,  I  will  not 
yield." 

i;\  LuxnA. — "Oh,  oh!    You  intend  to 
break  a  lance  then  !" 

The  Italian  then  began  to  use  language 
which  Luther  styles  horrible.  He  argued 
that  one  might  maintain  false  propositions, 
provided  th-'y  Ill-ought  in  money  and  filled 
the  treasury;  that  all  discussion  in  the  uni- 
versities against  the  pope's  authority  must 
be  avoided  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  asserted  that  the  pope  could,  "liv  a  single 
nod,  change  or  suppress  j.nieles  of  faith;1 

l  Et  nutu  solo  omnla  abrogare,  ctiam  ea  quaa  fidci  essent. 
L.  £pp.  i.  144. 


and  so  he  ran  on,  in  a  similar  strain.  But 
the  wily  Italian  soon  perceived  that  he  was 
forgetting  himself;  and  returning  to  his  mild 
language,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Luther 
to  submit  to  the  legate  in  all  things,  and  to 
retract  his  doctrine,  his  oaths,  and  his  theses. 
The  doctor,  who  was  at  first  disposed  to 
credit  the  fair  professions  of  the  orator  Urban 
(as  he  calls  him  in  his  narrative),  was  now 
convinced  that  they  were  of  little  worth,  and 
that  he  was  much  more  on  the  legate's  side 
than  on  his.  He  consequently  became  less 
communicative,  and  was  content  to  say,  that 
he  was  disposed  to  show  all  humility,  to 
give  proofs  of  his  obedience,  and  render 
satisfaction  in  those  things  in  which  he 
might  have  erred.  At  these  words  Serra 
Longa  exclaimed  joyfully:  "  I  shall  hasten 
to  the  legate ;  you  will  follow  me  presently. 
Everything  will  go  well,  and  all  will  soon 
be  settled."1 

He  went  away.  The  Saxon  monk,  who 
had  more  discernment  than  the  Roman  cour- 
tier, thought  to  himself:  "  This  crafty  Sinon 
has  been  badly  taught  and  trained  by  his 
Greeks."  2  Luther  was  in  suspense  between 
hope  and  fear ;  yet  hope  prevailed.  The 
visit  and  the  strange  professions  of  Serra 
Longa,  whom  he  afterwards  called  a  bungling 
mediator,3  revived  his  courage. 

The  councillors  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Augsburg,  to  whom  the  elector  had  recom- 
mended Luther,  were  all  eager  to  sec  the 
monk  whose  name  already  resounded  through- 
out Germany.  Peutinger,  the  imperial  coun- 
cillor, one  of  the  most  eminent  patricians  of 
the  city,  who  frequently  invited  Luther  to. 
his  table  ;  the  councillor  Langemantel ;  Doc- 
tor Auerbach  of  Leipsic  ;  the  two  brothers 
Adelmann,  both  canons,  and  many  more, 
repaired  to  the  Augustine  convent.  They 
cordially  saluted  this  extraordinary  man 
who  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  to 
place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
agents.  "  Have  you  a  safe  conduct?"  asked 
they. — "  No,"  replied  the  intrepid  monk. 
"  What  boldness! "  they  all  exclaimed.—"  It 
was  a  polite  expression,"  says  Luther,  "  to 
designate  my  rashness  and  folly."  All  una- 
nimously entreated  him  not  co  visit  the  legate 
before  obtaining  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
emperor  himself.  It  is  •  probable  the  public 
had  already  heard  something  of  the  pope's 
brief,  of  which  the  legate  was  the  bearer. 

"  But,"  replied  Luther,  "  I  set  out  for 
Augsburg  without  a  safe-conduct,  and  have 
arrived  safely." 

"  The  elector  has  recommended  you  to  us ; 
you  ought  therefore  to  obey  us,  and  do  all 
that  we  tell  you,"  answered  Langemantel 
affectionately  but  firmly. 

Doctor  Auerbach  coincided  with  these 
views,  and  added :  "  We  know  that  at  the 
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bottom  of  his  heart  the  cardinal  is  exceed- 
ingly irritated  against  you.1  One  cannot 
trust  these  Italians."  - 

The  canon  Adelmann  urged  the  same 
thing :  "  You  have  been  sent  without  pro- 
tection, and  they  have  forgotten  to  provide 
you  with  that  which  you  needed  most."3 

His  friends  undertook  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site safe-conduct  from  the  emperor.  They 
then  told  Luther  how  many  persons,  even  in 
elevated  rank,  had  a  leaning  in  his  favour. 
"  The  minister  of  France  himself,  who  left 
Augsburg  a  few  days  ago.  has  spoken  of  you 
in  the  most  honourable  manner.1'4  This 
remark  struck  Luther,  and  he  remembered 
it  afterwards.  Thus  several  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  in  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  the  Empire  were  already  gained  over  to 
the  Reformation. 

The  conversation  had  reached  this  point 
when  Serra  Longa  returned.  "  Come,"  said 
he  to  Luther,  "  the  cardinal  is  waiting  l'i  >r 
you.  I  will  myself  conduct  you  to  him.  But 
you  must  first  learn  how  to  appear  in  his 
presence  :  when  you  enter  the  room  in  which 
fie  is,  you  will  prostrate  yourself  with  your 
face  to  the  ground  ;  when  he  tells  you  to 
rise,  you  will  kneel  before  him  ;  and  you  will 
wait  his  further  orders  before  you  stand  up.6 
Remember  you  arc  about  to  appear  before  a 
prince  of  the  Church.  As  for  the  rest,  fear 
nothing :  all  will  speedily  be  settled  without 
difficulty." 

Luther,  who  had  promised  to  follow  this 
Italian  as  soon  as  he  was  invited,  found 
himself  in  a'  dilemma.  However,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  inform  him  of  the  advice  of 
his  Augsburg  friends,  and  spoke  of  a  safe- 
conduct. 

"  Beware  of  asking  for  anything  of  the 
kind,"  immediately  replied  .Serra  Longa ; 
"  you  do  not  require  one.  The  legate  is 
kindly  disposed  towards  you,  and  ready  to 
end  this  business  in  a  friendly  manner.  If 
you  ask  for  a  safe-conduct,  you  will  ruin 
everything."6 

"  My  gracious  lord,  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony," replied  Luther,  "  recommended  me  to 
several  honourable  men  in  this  city.  They 
advise  me  to  undertake  nothing  without  a 
safe-conduct :  I  ought  to  follow  their  advice. 
For  if  I  did  not,  and  anything  should  happen, 
they  will  write  to  the  elector,  my  master, 
that  I  would  not  listen  to  them." 

Luther  persisted  in  his  determination,  nnd 
S«rra  Longa  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
chief,  and  announce  the  shoal  on  which  his 
mission  had  struck,  at  the  very  moment  he 
flattered  himself  with  success. 

Thus  terminated  the  conferences  of  that 
day  with  the  orator  of  Montferrat. 

Another  invitation  was  sent  to  Luther, 
but  with  a  very  different  view.  JohnFrosch, 

1  Scinnt  enim  eum  In  me  exacerbatissimum  intus,  qulc- 
<j\iid  simulet  foris.    L.  Epp.  i.  143. 

2  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  201.  3  n\i.  203. 
4  Seckend.  p.  144.  5  Ibid.  "O 
6  L,  Opp.  (L.)  170. 


prior  of  the  Carmelites,  was  an  old  friend. 
Two  years  before,  as  licentiate  in  theology, 
In-  had  defended  some  theses,  under  the  pre- 
sidence  of  Luther.  He  came  to  see  him,  and 
begged  him  earnestly  to  come  and  stay  with 
him.  He  claimed  tin-,  honour  of  entertaining 
the  doctor  of  Germany  as  his  guest.  Already 
men  did  not  fear  to  pay  him  homage  even  in 
the  face  of  Rome  ;  already  the  weak  had  be- 
come the  stronger.  Luther  afo-pti'd  ti"-. 
invitation,  and  left  the  convent  <;f  the 
Augustincs  for  that  of  the  Canneli: 

The  day  did  not  close  without  serious 
reflections.  iSerra  Longa's  cagenie-.s  and 
the  fears  of  the  councillors  alike  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  of  Luther's  position. 
.Nevertheless,  he  had  God  in  heaven  for  his 
protector ;  guarded  by  Him  he  could  sleep 
without  fear. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,1  on  which  ho 
obtained  a  little  more  repose.  Yet  he  li.".j 
to  endure  fatigues  of  another  kind.  All  tlio 
talk  of  the  city  was  about  Doctor  Luther, 
and  everybody  desired  to  see,  as  he  wrote 
to  Melancthon,  "  this  new  Erostratus,  who 
had  caused  so  vast  a  conflagration."2  They 
crowded  round  him  in  his  walks,  and  the 
good  doctor  smiled,  no  doubt,  at  this  singular 
excitement. 

But  he  had  to  undergo  importunities  of 
another  kind.  If  the  people  were  desirous 
of  seeing  him,  they  had  a  still  greater  wish 
to  hear  him.  He  was  requested  on  all  sides 
to  preach.  Luther  had  no  greater  joy  than 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  It  would  have  de- 
lighted him  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  in  this 
large  city,  and  in  the  solemn  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  But  he  evinced 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  a  just 
sentiment  of  propriety,  and  great  respect 
for  his  superiors.  lie  refused  to  preach,  for 
fear  the  legate  should  think  he  did  it  to 
annoy  and  to  brave  him.  This  moderation 
and  this  discretion  were  assuredly  as  good 
as  a  sermon. 

The  cardinal's  people,  however,  did  not 
permit  him  to  remain  quiet.  They  renewed 
their  persuasions.  "  The  cardinal,"  said 
they,  ''gives  yon  assurances  of  his  grace  and 
favour :  what  are  you  afraid  of? "  They 
employed  a  thousand  reasons  to  persuade  him 
to  wait  upon  De  Yio.  '•  He  is  a  very  merci- 
ful father,"  said  one  of  th<;se  envoys.  But 
another  approached  and  whispered  in  his 
ear:  "Do  not  believe  what  they  tell  \«u. 
He  never  Keeps  his  word."3  Luther  per- 
sisted in  his  it-solution. 

On  Monday  morning  (10th  October),  Serni 
Longa  again  returned  to  the  charge.  The 
courtier  had  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  negotiation.  He  had  scarcely 
arrived  when  he  said  in  Latin:  "Why  do 
you  not  wait  upon  the,  cardinal  ?  He  is  cx- 
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pecting  you  most  indulgently  :  the  whole 
:natter  lies  in  six  letters  :  REVOCA,  retract. 
Come!  you  have  mulling  to  fear." 

Luther  thought  to  himself  that  these  six 


were  very  important  ones;  but  with- 
out  entering  into  any  discussion  on  th"  merits 
of  tin'  tilings  to  be  retracted,  he  replied  :  "  I 
will  appear  as  soon  as  I  have  a  safe-conduct." 
S-rra  Longa  lost  his   temper  on  hcnring 
those    words.     He    insisted  —  lie   made   i'iv."ii 
representations  ;  but  Luther  was  immovable. 
'uiing  still  more  angry,   lie  exclaimed: 
'•  You  imagine,   no  doulir.    th-i.t   the  elector 
will   take  up  arms  in  your  defence,  and  for 
you;-  s  ike  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  territories 
he  received  from  his  forefathers?" 
LuniEi:.  —  "  God  forbid  !  " 
SKU;;A    LM.XCA.  —  "  When  all  forsake  you, 
where  will  you  take  refuge?'1 

Lu'rii;:!:,   looking  to  heaven  witii  an  eye  of 
faith,  '•  I'nder  heaven."1 

s  rra    l.^n-a   was  i-ileiit    for  a  moment, 
struck  with  the  sublimity  of  this  unexpected 
answer.     He  then  resumed  the  conversation  : 
'•  What    would   you   do    if  you   held   the 
1  sg  i!c,  pope,  and  cardinals  in  your  hands,  as 
ihey  have  you  \\-.,\\-  in  theirs?" 

LrniEi:.  —  il  i  would  show  them  all  possible 
honour  and  respect.     l!ut  with  me  the  Word 
of  God  is  before  everything." 

LONCA,    smiling,   mid   snapping    his 
in   tfie  manner  of  the  Italians:    "  Kh, 
c!i!  all  honour!  ......  I  do  not'  believe  a  word 

of  it." 

'      then  went  out,  sprung  into  his  saddle, 
and  dis.  ippi1  iivd. 

i  did  not  return  to  Luther  ;  but 
he   I  i   inhered   the.  resistance,  he  had 

met  with  from  the  reformer,  and  that  which 
his  ma  .-UT  wi'S  MIOII   after  to  experience  in 
"ii.     We  shall  fhifl*hini  at  a  later  period 
loudly  calling  lor  Luther's  blood. 

Surra  Longa  had  not  long  quitted  the  doctor 
whr.:i  the  safe-eojiduct  arrived.  Luther's 
friends  had  obtained  it  from  the  imperial 
.  '  i;u  illors.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter 
lr  d  consulted  the  emperor  on  the  subject,  as 
he  was  not  far  from  Augsburg.  It  would 
even  appear  from  what  the  cardinal  said 
afterwards,  that  from  unwillingness  to  dis- 
please him,  his  consent  also  had  been  asked. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  Serra 
Longa  was  set  to  work  upon  Luther  ;  for 
open  opposition  to  the  security  of  a  safe-con- 
duct would  have  disclosed  intentions  that  it 
del  ir.ilile  to  keep  secret.  It  was  a  safer 
plan  to  induce  Luther  himself  to  desist  from 
the  demand.  ]!ut  they  soon  found  out  that 
the  Saxon  monk  was  not  a  man  to  give  way. 
Luther  was  now  to  appear.  In  demanding 
a  safe-conduct,  he  did  not  lean  upon  an  arm 
of  flesh  ;  for  he  was  fully  a  wan;  that  an  im- 
perial safe-conduct  had  not  preserved  John 
Huss  from  the  stake.  He  only  wished  to  do 
his  duty  by  submitting  to  the  advice  of  his 
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master's  friends.  The  Lord  will  decide  his 
fate.  If  God  should  require  his  life,  he  is 
ready  joyfully  to  resign  it.  At  this  solemn 
moment,  he  felt  the  need  of  communing  once 
again  with  his  friends,  above  all  with  Me- 
lancthon,  who  was  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and 
he  touk  advantage  of  a  few  moments  of  lei- 
sure to  write  to  him. 

"  Show  yourself  a  man,''  said  he,  "  as  you 
do  at  all  times.  Teach  our  beloved  youths 
what  is  upright  and  acceptable  to  God.  As 
for  me,  i  am  going  to  be  sacrificed  for  you 
and  for  them,  if  such  is  the  Lord's  will.  l  I 
would  rather  die,  and  even  (which  would  he 
my  greatest  misfortune)  be  for  ever  deprived 
of  your  sweet  society,  than  retract  what  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  teach,  ami  thus  ruin  per- 
haps by  my  own  fault  the  excellent  studies 
to  which  we  are  now  devoting  ourselves. 

"  Italy,  like  Egypt  in  times  of  old,  is 
plunged  in  darkness  so  thick  that  it  may  be 
felt.  No  one  in  that  country  knows  anything 
of  Christ,  or  of  what  belongs  to  him  ;  and  yet 
they  are  our  lords  and  our  masters  in  faith 
and  in  morals.  Thus  the  wrath  of  God  is 
fulfilled  among  us,  as  the  prophet  saith  :  / 
icill  yivc,  children  to  be  their  princes,  and  babes 
shall  rule,  or.er  them.  Do  your  duty  to  God, 
my  dear  Philip,  and  avert  his  anger  by  pure 
and  fervent  prayer." 

The  legate,  being  informed  that  Luther 
would  appear  before  him  on  the  morrow, 
assembled  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  whom 
he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  in  order  to 
concert  with  them  the  method  he  should  pur- 
sue with  the  Saxon  monk.  Their  opinions 
were  divided.  We  must  compel  him  to  re- 
tract, said  one ;  we  must  sei/e  him  and  put 
him  in  prison,  said  another ;  it  would  be 
better  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  thought  a 
third;  they  should  try  to  win  him  over  by 
gentleness  and  mildness,  was  the  opinion  of 
a  fourth.  The  cardinal  seems  to  have  re- 
solved on  beginning  with  the  last  method. 2 


CHAPTER  VI. 

First  Appearance— Firat  Words— Conditions  of  Rome— Pro- 
positions to  be  retracted— Luther's  Answer— He  withdraws 
—Impression  on  both  1'arties— Arrival  of  Staupitz. 

THE  day  fixed  for  the  interview  arrived  at 
last.3  The  legate  knowing  that  Luther  had 
declared  himself  willing  to  retract  everything 
that  could  be  proved  contrary  to  the  truth. 
was  full  of  hope;  he  doubted  not  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
learning  to  reclaim  this  monk  to  obedience 
to  the  Church. 

Luther  repaired  to  the  legate's  residence, 
accompanied  by  the  prior  of  the  Carmelites, 
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his  host  and  his  friend ;  by  two  friars  of  the 
same  convent;  by  Doctor  Link  and  an  Augus- 
tine, probably  the  one  that  had  come  from 
Nuremberg  with  him.  He  had  scarcely  en- 
tered the  legate's  palace,  when  all  the  Italians 
v.-lm  formed  the  train  of  this- prince  of  the 
Church  crowded  round  him;  every  one  de- 
sired to  see  the  famous  doctor,  and  they 
thronged  him  so  much  that  he  could  with 
(lifliciilty  proceed.  Luther  found  tJie  apos- 
tolic nuncio  and  Serra  Longa  in  the  hall 
where  the  cardinal  was  waiting  for  him.  His 
reception  was  cold,  but  civil,  and  conform- 
able with  Roman  etiquette.  Luther,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  he  had  received 
from  Serra  Longa,  prostrated  himself  before 
the  cardinal ;  when  the  latter  told  him  to 
rise,  he  remained  on  his  knees ;  and  at  a 
fresh  order  from  the  legate,  he  stood  up. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  Italians  in 
thv  legate's  court  found  their  way  into  the 
h  ill  in  order  to  be  present  during  the  inter- 
view; they  particularly  desired  to  see  the 
German  monk  humble  himself  before  the 
pope's  representative. 

The  legate  remained  silent.  He  hated 
Luther  as  an  adversary  of  the  theological 
M;', .remacy  of  St.  Thomas,  and  as  the  chief 
of  a  new,  active,  and  hostile  party  in  a  rising 
university,  whose  first  steps  had  disquieted 
the  Thomists.  Ho  was  pleased  at  seeing 
Luther  fall  down  before  him,  and  thought, 
;  -  ,-i  contemporary  observes,  that  he  was 
about  to  recant.  The  doctor  on  his  part 
humbly  waited  for  thdprince  to  address  him  ; 
l.:ir  as  he  did  not  speak,  Luther  understood 
this  silence  as  an  invitation  to  begin,  and  he 
did  so  in  these  words : 

"  Most  worthy  Father,  in  obedience  to  the 
summons  of  his  papal  holiness,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  my  gracious  lord 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  I  appear  before  you 
as  a  submissive  and  dutiful  son  of  the  holy 
Christian  Church,  and  acknowledge  that  I 
have  published  the  propositions  and  theses 
ascribed  to  me.  I  am  ready  to  listen  most 
obediently  to  my  accusation,  and  if  I  have 
erred,  to  submit  to  instruction  in  the  truth." 

The  cardinal,  who  had  determined  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  tender  and  com- 
passionate father  towards  an  erring  child, 
then  adopted  the  most  friendly  tone ;  he 
praised  and  expressed  his  delight  at  Luther's 
humility,  and  said  to  him  :  "  My  dear  son, 
you  have  disturbed  all  Germany  by  your  dis- 
pute on  indulgences.  I  understand  that  you 
are  a  very  learned  doctor  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  you  have  many  followers. 
For  this  reason,  if  you  desire  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church,  and  to  find  a  gracious  father 
in  the  pope,  listen  to  me." 

After  this  prelude,  the  legate  did  not  lu^i- 
tate  to  declare  at  once  what  ho  expected  of 
him,  so  confident  was  he  of  Luther's  submis- 
sion. "  Here  are  three  articles,"  said  he, 
"  which  by  the  command  of  our  holy  Father, 
Pope  Leo  X.,  I  have  to  set  before  you.  First, 
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You  must  bethink  yourself,  own  your  faults, 
and  retract  your  errors,  propositions,  and 
sermons ;  sectmd/y,  You  must  promise  to 
ahsiain  in  future  from  propagating  your 
opinions;  and,  thirdly,  Bind  yourself  to  In 
have  with  greater  moderation,  and  avoid 
everything  that  may  grieve  or  disturb  the 
Church." 

LUTHER. — "  Most  holy  Father,  I  }><•<;  you 
will  show  me  the  pope's  bri.'f,  bv  virtue  of 
which  you  have  received  full  p;>\vi TS  to  treat 
of  this  matter." 

Serra  Longa  and  the  other  Italians  opened 
their  eyes  with  astonishment  at  this  demand, 
and  although  the  German  monk  had  already 
appeared  to  them  a  very  strange  kind  of 
man,  they  could  not  'conceal  their  amaze- 
ment at  such  a  daring  request.  Christians, 
accustomed  to  ideas  of  justice,  desire  that 
justice  should  be  observed  towards  others 
and  towards  themselves  ;  but  those  who  act 
habitually  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  are  sur- 
prised when  they  are  called  upon  to  proceed 
according  to  the  usual  rules,  formalities,  and 
laws. 

DE  Vio. — "  This  request,  my  dear  son,  can- 
not be  granted.  You  must  confess  your 
errors,  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  your  words 
for  the  future,  and  not  return  like  a  dog  to 
his  vomit,  so  that  we  may  sleep  without 
anxiety  or  disturbance  ;  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  and  authorization  of  our  most 
holy  Father  the  Pope,  I  will  arrange  the 
whole  business." 

LUTHER. — •'  Condescend,  then,  to  inform 
me  in  what  I  have  erred." 

At  this  new  request,  the  Italian  courtiers, 
who  had  expected  to  see  the  poor  German 
fall  down  on  his  knees  and  beg  pardon,  were 
still  more  astonished  than  before.  None  of 
them  would  have  deigned  to  reply  to  so  im- 
•  pertinent  a  question.  Hut  Do  Vio.  who 
thought  it  ungenerous  to  crash  this  p-i:y 
monk  with  the  weight  of  his  authority,  and 
who,  besides,  trusted  to  gain  an  easy  victory  by 
his  learning,  consented  to  tell  Luther  of  what 
he  was  accused,  and  even  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion with  him.  We  must  do  justice  to  the 
general  of  the  Dominicans.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge that  he  showed  more  equity,  a  greater 
sense  of  propriety,  and  less  passion,  than 
have  been  often  shown  in  similar  matters 
since.  He  replied  in  a  condescending  tone  : 

u  Most  dear  son !  here  are  two  proposi- 
tions that  you  have  advanced,  and  which  yon 
must  retract  before  all :  1st,  The  treasure  of 
indulgences  docs  not  consist  of  the  sufferings 
and  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  2d. 
The  man  who  receives  the  holy  sacrament 
must  have  faith  in  the  grace  that  is  pre- 
sented to  him." 

Each  of  these  propositions,  in  truth,  struck 
a  mortal  blow  at  the  Romish  commerce.  If 
the  pope  had  not  the  power  of  dispensing  at 
his  pleasure  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  ;  if,  in 
receiving  the  drafts  which  the  brokers  of  the 
Church  negotiated,  men  did  not  receive  a 
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portion  of  this  infinite  righteousness,  this 
paper-money  would  lose  its  v.-ilue,  and  would 
be  as  worthless  as  a  heap  of  raps.  It  was 
tlir  same  with  the  sacraments.  Indulgences 
were  more  or  less  an  extraordinary  branch  of 
Roman  commerce;  the  sacraments  were  a 
staple,  commodity.  The  revenue  they  pro- 
•d  was  of  no  small  amount.  To  assert 
iliat  faith  was  necessary  before  they  could 
Fer  a  real  benefit  on  the  soul  of  a  Chris- 
tian, took  away  all  their  charms  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  ;  for  it  is  not  the  pope  who 
-faith:  it  is  beyond  his  province ;  it  pro- 
ceeds from  God  alone.  To  declare  its  neces- 
sity was  therefore  depriving  Home  both  of 
the  speculation  and  the  profit.  By  attacking 
these  two  doctrines,  Lnthcr  had  imitated 
Jesus  Christ,  who  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  ministry  had  overthrown  the  tallies  of 
the  money-changers,  and  driven  the  dealers 
out  of  the  temple.  Jfn/.-f  not  my  Father's 
house  a  AocNr  <>t' >n<r<-/i<iii<li.<i\  he  had  said. 

"  In  confuting  your  errors,"  said  Cajetan, 
"  I  will  not  appeal  to  the  authority  of  St. 
Thomas  and  other  doctors  of  the  schools;  I 
will  rely  entirely  on  Holy  Scripture,  and  talk 
with  you  in  all  friendliness." 

But  De  Vio  had  scarcely  begun  to  bring 
forward  his  proofs  before 'he  departed  from 
the  rule  lie  had  declared  that  he  would  fol- 
low. l  He  combated  Luther's  first  proposi- 
tion by  an  Extravagance*  of  Pope  Clement, 
and  the  second  by  fill  sorts  of  opinions  from 
the  schoolmen.  The  discussion  turned  first 
on  this  papal  constitution  in  favour  of  indul- 
gences. Luther,  indignant  at  hearing  what 
authority  the  legate  ascribed  to  a  decree  of 
Rome,  exclaimed : — 

"  I  cannot  receive  such  constitutions  a» 
sufficient  proofs  on  matters  so  important. 
For  they  pervert  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
never  quote  them  to  the  purpose." 

DE  Yio. — "  The  pope  has  power  and 
authority  over  all  things." 

LCTHER,  (jnickli/. — "  Kxeept  Scripture  !''3 

DE    Vio,    snr.crinfl. — "    Kxeept    Scripture! 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  pope  is  above 

councils ;    he  has   recently  condemned  and 
punished  the  Council  of  Basle." 

LUTHER. — "  The  university  of  Paris  has 
appealed  from  this  sentence." 

DE  Vio. — "  These  Paris  gentlemen  will 
receive  their  deserts/' 

The  dispute  between  the  cardinal  and 
Luther  then  turned  upon  the  second  p.. hit, 
namely,  the  faith  that  Luther  declared  nc- 
ry  for  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 
Luther,  according  to  his  custom,  quoted 
various  passages  of  Scripture  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  he  maintained;  but  the  legate 
treated  them  with  ridicule.  "  It  is  of  faith 
in  general  that  you  are  speaking,"  said  he.— 
"  \o,"  replied  Luther.— One  of  the  Italians, 
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the  legate's  master  of  the  ceremonies,  irri- 
tated at  Luther's,  resistance  and  replies,  was 
burning  with  the  desire  to  speak.  He  con- 
tinually endeavoured  to  put  in  a  word,  but 
the  legate  imposed  silence  on  him.  At  last 
he  was  compelled  to  reprimand  him  so  sharply, 
that  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  quitted  the 
hall  in  confusion. l 

"  As  for  indulgences,"  said  Luther  to  the 
legate,  "  if  it  can  be  shown  that  I  am  mis- 
taken, I  am  very  ready  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. We  may  pass  over  that  and  yet  be. 
good  Christians.  But  as  to  the  article  of 
faith,  if  1  made  the  slightest  concession,  I 
should  renounce  Jesus  Christ.  I  cannot — I 
will  not  yield  on  this  point,  and  with  God's 
grace  I  will  never  yield." 

DE  Yio,  rjroicing  angry. — "  Whether  yon 
will,  or  whether  you  will  not,  yon  must  re- 
tract that  article  this  very  day,  or,  upon  that 
article  alone,  I  shall  reject  and  condemn  your 
whole  doctrine." 

LUTHER. — "  I  have  no  will  but  the  Lord's. 
Let  him  do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  to  him. 
But  if  I  had  four  hundred  heads,  1  would 
rather  lose  them  all  than  retract  the  testi- 
mony which  I  have  borne  to  the  holy  Chris- 
tian "faith." 

DE  Vio. — "  I  did  not  come  here  to  dispute 
with  you.  Retract,  or  prepare  to  suffer  the 
penalty  you  have  deserved."2 

Luther  saw  clenrly  that  it  was  impossible 
to  put  an  end  to  the  subject  by  a  conference. 
His  opponent  sat  before  him  as  if  he  were 
himself  pope,  and  pretended  that  he  would 
receive  humbly  and  submissively  all  that 
was  said  to  him;  and  yet  he  listened  to  Lu- 
ther's replies,  even  when  they  were  founded 
on  Holy  Scripture,  with  shrugging  of  shoul- 
ders, and  every  mark  of  irony  anil  contempt. 
lie  thought  the  wiser  plan  w~'ild  be  to 
answer  the  cardinal  in  writing.  This  means, 
thought  he,  gives  at  least  one  consolation  to 
the  oppressed.  Others  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  matter,  and  the. unjust  adversary,  who 
by  his  clamours  remains  master  of  the  field 
of  battle,  may  be  frightened  at  the  conse- 
quences.3 

Luther  having  shown  a  disposition  to  re- 
tire, the  legate  said,  "  Bo  yoxi  wish  me  to 
give  you  a  safe-conduct  to  go  to  Rome?" 

Nothing  would  have  pleased  Cajetan  better 
than  the  acceptance  of  this  offer.  He  would 
thus  have  been  freed  from  a  task  of  which  he 
now  began  to  perceive  the  difficulties  ;  and 
Luther,  with  his  hercsv,  would  have  fallen 
into  hands  that  would  soon  have  arranged 
everything.  But  the  reformer,  who  saw  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  him,  even  in  Augs- 
burg, took  care  not  to  accept  an  offer  that 
would  have  delivered  him  up,  bound  hand 
an  I  foot,  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
He  therefore  rejected  it,  as  often  as  De  Yin 
proposed  it ;  and  he 'did  so  very  frequently. 
The  legate  dissembled  his  vexation  at  Luther's 
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refusal ;  he  took  refuge  in  his  dignity,  and 
dismissed  the  monk  with  a  compassionate 
smile,  under  which  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal his  disappointment,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  politeness  of  a  man  who  hopes 
for  better  success  another  time. 

Luther  had  scarcely  reached  the  court  of 
the  palace  before  that  babbling  Italian,  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  whom  his  lord's 
reprimands  had  compelled  to  quit  the  hall  «!' 
conference,  overjoyed  at  being  able  to  speak 
without  being  observed  by  Cajctan,  and 
burning  with  desire  to  confound  the  abomi- 
Nable  heretic  with  his  luminous  reasonings, 
ran  after  him,  and  began,  as  he  walked  along, 
to  deal  out  his  sophisms.  But  Luther,  dis- 
gusted with  this  foolish  individual,  replied  to 
him  by  one  of  those  sarcasms  which  he  had 
so  much  at  command,  and  the  poor  master 
flunk  away  abashed,  and  returned  in  con- 
fusion to  the  cardinal's  palace. 

Luther  did  not  carry  away  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  his  adversary.  He  had  heard  from 
him,  as  he  wrote  afterwards  to  Spalatin,  pro- 
positions quite  opposed  to  sound  theology, 
and  which  in  the  jnouth  of  another  would 
have  been  considered  arch-heresies.  And 
yet  De  Vio  was  reckoned  the  most  learne^l 
i •!'  the  Dominicans.  Next  after  him  was 
Prlerio.  "  We  may  conclude  from  this."  says 
Luther,  "  what  they  must  be  who  arc  in  the 
teiUh  or  the  hundredth  rank.''1 

<  >;i  the  other  hand,  the  noble  and  decided 
s.'O.iring  of  the  Wittemberg  doctor  had  greatly 
surprised  the  cardinal  and  his  courtiers.  In- 
stead of  a  poor  monk  asking  pardon  as  a 
favour,  they  had  found  a  man  of  indepen- 
dence, a  firm  Christian,  an  enlightened 
doctor,  who  required  that  unjust  accusations 
should  be  supported  by  proofs,  and  who  vic- 
toriously defended  his  own  doctrine.  Every 
one  in  Cajetan's  palace  cried  out  against  the 
pride,  obstinacy,  and  effrontery  of  the  heretic. 
Luther  and  De  Vio  had  learned  to  know  each 
other,  and  both  prepared  for  their  second 
interview. 

A  very  agreeable  surprise  awaited  Luther 
on  his  return  to  the  Carmelite  convent.  The 
vicar-general  of  the  Augustine  order,  his 
friend  and  father,  Staupitz,  had  arrived  at 
Augsburg.  Unable  to  prevent  Luther's 
journey  to  that  city,  Staupitz  gave  his  friend 
a  new  and  touching  proof  of  his  attachment 
hy  going  thither  himself  in  the  hope  of  being 
useful  to  him.  This  excellent  man  foresaw 
that  the  conference  with  the  legate  might 
have  the  most  serious  consequences.  He 
was  equally  agitated  by  his  fears  and  by  his 
friendship  for  Luther.  After  so  painful  an 
interview,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  the 
doctor  to  embrace  so  dear  a  friend.  He  told 
him  how  impossible  it  had  been  to  obtain  an 
answer  of  any  value,  and  how  the  cardinal 
had  insisted  solely  upon  a  recantation,  with- 
out having  essayed  to  convince  him.  "  You 
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must  positively,"  said  Staupitz,  "  reply  to  the 
legate  in  writing." 

After  what  he  had  learnt  of  the  first  inter- 
view, .Staupitz  entertained  but  lit: I'-  !•• 
from  anoiliiM-.  He  therefore  resolved  \\\y_\ 
an  act  whiph  he  now  (nought  necessary;  hi: 
iiet-rmined  to  release  Luther  from  tin-  obli 
gatior.s  of  his  order.  I>y  this  means  8  '' 
pitz  thought  to  attain  two  chji-.-u  :  if,  ;-s 
everything  seemed  to  forebode,  Luther  Mi<".:M 
fail  in  this  undertaking,  he  would  thus  pre- 
vent the  disgrace  of  his  condemnation  from 
he.ing  reflected  on  the,  whole  order:  :  n  I  if 
the  cardinal  should  order  him  to  i'oive  Luther 
to  be  silent  or  to  retract,  he  would  have  an 
excuse  for  not  doing  so.1  The  ceremony  was 
performed  with  the  usual  formalities.  Luther 
saw  clearly  what  he  must  now  expect.  His 
soul  was  deeply  moved  lit  the  breaking  of 
those  bonds  which  by  had  taker,  upon  him  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  The  order  he  h  i  ! 
chosen  rejects  him  ;  his  natural  protectors 
forsake  him.  He  is  already  become  a  stivn/  r 
among  his  brethren.  But  although  his  he..:: 
was  filled  with  sadness  at  the  thought,  n]\ 
his  joy  returned  when  lie,  directed  his  eyes  '•> 
the  promises  of  a  faithful  God,  who  has  said: 
/  it-HI  iicn /•  /tare  !/,!••  '/•„./•_ t'tn-x"':<  /lice. 

The  emperor's  councillors  having  informed 
the  legate,  through  ti;e  1  islioj>  of  Trent,  that 
Luther  was  provided  with  an  imperial  safe 
conduct,  and  having  at  the  same  time  en- 
joined him  to  take  no  proceedings  against 
the  doctor,  De  Yio  lost  his  temper,  and 
abruptly  answered  in  this  truly  Romish  lan- 
guage :  "  It  is  well ;  but  I  will  execute  the 
pope's  orders."2  We  know  what  they  were. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Second  Interview— Luther's  Declaration— The  Legate's  An- 
swer—His  Volubility— Luther's  Request. 

THE  next  day3  both  parties  prepared  for  a 
second  interview,  whieii  it  seemed  would  be 
decisive.  Luther's  friends,  who  were  re- 
solved to  accompany  him  to  the  legate's 
palace,  went  to  the  Carmelite  convent.  Pen 
tineer  and  the  Dean  of  Trent,  both  imperial 
councillors,  and  Staupitz,  arrived  succes- 
sively. Shortly  after,  the  doctor  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  joined  by  the  knight 
Philip  of  Feilitzsch  and  Doctor  Ruhel,  conn 
cillors  of  the  elector,  who  had  received  their 
master's  order  to  be  present  at  the  confer- 
ences, and  to  protect  Luther's  liberty.  They 
had  reached  Augsburg  the  previous  evening. 
They  were  to  keep  close  to  him,  says  Ma- 
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thcsius,   as  the  knight  of  Chlum  stood  by 
John  Huss  at  Constance.     The  doctor  in  >re 
over  t(x>k  a  notarv.  and,  accompanied  by  all 
liis  friends,  he  repaired  to  the  legate's  j>.-ilacc. 

At  tliis  iiiniiirut  Staupitz  approached  him: 
he  fully  comprehended  Luther's  position  ;  lie 
knew  that  unless  his  eyes  were  llxed  on  the 
i  ;.  who  is  the  deliverer  of  liis  people,  he 
ni'ist  tall.  "  My  dear  brother,"  said  he,  seri- 
('•isly,  "bear  constantly  in  mind  that,  you 
h  ive  begun  these  things  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  .Jesus  Christ."1  Thus  did  God  environ 
his  humble  servant  with  consolation  and  en- 
couragement. 

When  Luther  arrived  at  the  cardinal's,  he 

found  a   new  adversary:  this  was  the   prior 

of  the   Dominicans    »i'  Augsburg,    who   sat 

ide  his  chief,      l.uther,  conformably  with 

the  resolution  he  had  taken,  hud  written  his 

VCT.      The  customary  salutations  being 

finished,  he  read  the  following  declaration 

;i  loud  voice: — 

•-  1  declare  that  1  honour  the  holy*  Roman 
Church,  and  that  I  shall  continue  to  honour 
her.  I  have  sought  after  truth  in  my  public 
disputations,  and  everything  that  I  have  said 
I  still  consider  as  right,  true,  and  Christian. 
Yet  I  am  but  a  man,  and  may  be  deceived. 
1  am  therefore  willing  to  receive  instruction 
and  correction  in  those  things  wherein  1 
may  have  erred.  I  declare  myself  ready  to 
replv  orally  or  in  writing  to  all  the  objec- 
tions and  charges  that  the  lord  legate  may 
hring  against  me.  I  declare  myself  ready  to 
nit  my  theses  to  the  four  universities  of 
Uaslc,  Friburg  in  IJrisgau,  Louvain,  and 
1'aris,  and  to  retract,  whatever  they  shall 
di  1  arc  erroneous.  In  a  word,  T  am  ready  to 
do  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  Christian. 
iiut  I  solemnly  protest  against  the  method 
that  has  been  pursued  in  this  affair,  and 
against  the  strange  pretension  of  compel- 
ling me  to  retract  without  having  n  mted 
me."s 

Undoubtedly  nothing  oould  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  these  propositions  of  Luther's, 
;:i'.d  they  must  have  greatly  embarrassed  a 
judge  v.'ho  had  been  tutored  beforehand  as  to 
the  judgment  he  should  pronounce.  The 
legate,  who  had  not  expected  this  protest, 
ivoured  to  hide  his  confusion  iiy  affect- 
ing to  smile  at  it,  and  by  assuming  an  appear- 
ance of  mildness.  "  This  protest,"  said  he 
to  Luther,  with  a  smile,  "  is  unnecessary  :  I 
have,  no  desire  to  dispute  with  you  either 
privately  or  publicly  ;  but  I  propose  arrang- 
ing this  matter  with  the  kindness  of  a 
parent."  The  sum  of  the  cardinal's  policy 
consisted  in  laying  aside  the  stricter  forms  of 
justice,  -which  protect  the  accused,  and  treat- 
ing the  whole  affair  as  one  of  mere  admini- 
stration between  a  superior  and  an  inferior : 
a  convenient  method,  that  opens  a  wider  field 
for  arbitrary  proceedings. 

Continuing  with  the  most  affectionate  air, 
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De  Yio  said  :  "  My  dear  friend,  abandon,  I 
beseech  you,  so  useless  an  undertaking; 
bethink  yourself,  acknowledge  the  truth,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  reconcile  you  with  the 

Church  and  the  Sovereign  bishop Re- 

tract,  my  friend,  retract;  such  is  the  pope's 
wish.  Whether  you  will  or  whether  you 
will  not,  is  of  little  consequence.  It  would 
be  a  hard  matter  for  you  to  kick  against  the 
pricks." 

Luther,  who  saw  himself  treated  as  it'  he, 
vrcre  already  a  rebellious  child  and  an  out- 
cast from  the  Church,  exclaimed  :  "  1  can- 
not retract !  but  I  offer  to  reply,  and  that 
too  in  writing.  We  had  debating  enough 
yesterday."1 

De  Yio  was  irritated  at  this  expression, 
which  reminded  him  that  he  had  not  acted 
with  sufficient  prudence  ;  bVit  he  recovered 
himself,  and  said  with  a  smile  :  "  Debated  ! 
my  dear  son,  I  have  not  debated  with  you  : 
besides,  I  have  no  Tyish  to  debate  ;  but,  to 
please  the  most  serene  Elector  Frederick,  I 
am  ready  to  listen  to  you,  and  to  exhort  you 
in  a  friendly  and  paternal  manner." 

Luther  could  not  understand  why  the  legate 
was  so  much  scandalized  at  the  term  he  had 
employed  ;  for  (thought  he),  if  I  had  not 
wished  to  speak  with  politeness,  1  ought  to 
have  said,  not  dilnhil.  but  disputed  and 
wrangled,  for  that  is  what  we  really  did 
yesterday. 

De  Yio,  who  felt  that  in  the  presence  cf 
the  respectable  witnesses  who  aiieuiicd  this 
e.',:'ereuco,  he  must  at  least  appear  anxious 
to  convince  Luther,  reverted  to  the  two  pro- 
positions, which  he  had  pointed  out  as  funda- 
mental errors,  being  firmly  resolved  to  permit 
the  reformer  to  speak  as  little  as  possible. 
Availing  himself  of  his  Italian  volubility,  he 
overwhelmed  the  doctor  with  objections,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  reply.  At  one  time  he 
jeered,  at  another  scolded ;  lie  declaimed 
with  passionate  warmth;  mingled  together 
the  most  heterogeneous  matters  ;  quoted  St. 
Thomas  and  Aristotle;  clamoured,  stormed 
;igainst  all  who  thought  differently  from 
himself;  and  apostrophized  Luther.  More 
than  ten  times  did  the  latter  try  to  speak  ; 
but  the  legate  immediately  interrupted  him 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  threats.  Retract! 
P'tract!  this  was  all  that  was  rcr;uiivd  of 
him.  He  raved,  he  domineered,  he,  alone 
was  permitted  to  speak.2  Staupitz  took  upon 
himself  to  check  the  legate.  "Pray,  allow 
brother  Martin  time  to  reply  to  you,''  said 
he.  I-ut  DC  Yio  began  again ;  he  quoted 
the  Extravagances  and  the  opinions  of  St. 
Thomns  ;  he  had  resolved  to  have  all  the 
talk  to  himself  during  this  interview.  If  ho 
could  not  convince,  and  if  he  dared  not  strike, 
he  would  do  his  best  to  stun  by  his  violence. 

Luther  and  Staupitz  saw  very  clearly  that 
they  must  renounce  all  hope,  not  only  of  en- 


1  Bieladlattim,  bmiltd.    I,.  Epr.  I.  181. 

2  Dccios  fere  coppl  ut  Imjuerer,  totles  rursus  tonabat  ot 
solus  rcgnabat.    I,.  Orp.  (1<.)  xvii.  1*1,  ;>u9. 
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lightening  De  Vio  by  discussion,  but  still 
more  of  making  any  useful  confession  of 
faith.  Luther  therefore  reverted  to  the  re- 
quest he  had  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sitting,  and  which  the  cardinal  had  then 
eluded.  Since  he  was  not  permitted  t<>  speak, 
he  begged  that  he  might  at  least  be  per- 
mitted to  transmit  ;i  written  reply  to  the 
legate.  Stanpitz  seconded  this  petition; 
several  of  the  spectators  joined  their  en- 
treaties to  his,  and  Cajctan,  notwithstanding 
his  repugnance  to  every  thing  that  was  writ- 
ten, for  he  remembered  that  such  writings 
are  lasting  (scri/ita  maneni)  at  length  con- 
sented. The  meeting  broke  up.  The  hopes 
that  had  been  entertained  of  seeing  the  mat- 
ter arranged  at  this  interview  were  deferred  ; 
they  must  wait  and  see  the  issue  of  the  next 
conference. 

The  permission  which  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans  had  given  Luther  to  take  time 
for  his  reply,  and  to  write  his  answer,  to  the 
two  distinct  accusations  touching  indulgences 
and  faith,  was  no  more  than  strict  justice 
required,  and  yet  we  must  give  De  Vid  credit 
for  this  mark  of  moderation  and  impartiality. 

Luther  quitted  the  cardinal,  delighted  that 
his  request  had  been  granted.  On  his  way 
to  Cajetan,  and  on  his  return,  he  was  the 
object  of  public  attention.  All  enlightened 
men  were  as  much  interested  in  his  affair 
as  if  they  were  to  be  tried  themselves.  It 
was  felt  that  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  of 
justice,  and  of  liberty,  was  then  pleading  at 
Augsburg.  The  Ipwer  classes  alone  held 
with  Cajetau,  and  they  no  doubt  gave  the 
Reformer  some  significant  proofs  of  their 
sentiments,  for  he  took  notice  of  them.1 

It  became  more  evident  every  day  that  the 
legate  would  hear  no  other  words  from  Lu- 
ther thin  these  :  '.'  I  retract,"  and  Luther 
\vrts  resolved  not  to  pronounce  them. 
What  will  be  the  issue  of  so  unequal  a 
struggle  ?  How  can  it  be  imagined  that  all 
the  power  of  Rome  matched  against  a  single 
man  should  fail  to  crush  him  ?  Luther  sees 
this  ;  he  feels  the  weight  of  that  terrible 
hand  under  which  he  has  voluntarily  placed 
himself;  he  loses  all  hope  of  returning  to 
Wittemberg,  of  seeing  his  dear  Philip  again, 
of  mingling  once  more  with  those  generous 
youths  in  whose  hearts  he  so  delighted  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  life.  He  beholds  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  suspended  over 
his  head  and  doubts  not  that  it  will  soon  fall 
upon  him.2  These  prospects  afflict  his  soul, 
but  he  is  not  cast  down.  His  trust  in  God 
is  not  shaken.  God  can  break  the  instru- 
ment he  has  been  pleased  to  make  use  of 
until  this  hour ;  but  he  will  uphold  the  truth. 
Happen  what  may,  Luther  must  defend  it 
to  the  last.  He  therefore  begins  to  prepare 
the  protest  that  he  intends  presenting  to  the 
legate.  It  would  appear  that  he  devoted 
part  of  the  13th  October  to  this  task. 


L.  Opp.  a.)  xva.  IBS. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Third  Tntcn  lew—  Treasure  of  Indulgences—  Faith—  nimble 
Petition—  Legate/a  Reply—  Lutbera  Answer—  ThoLegate's 
Anger—  Luther  withdraws—  First  Detection. 

ON  Friday  (14th  October)   Lnt!i>  .•  , 
to  the  cardinal,  accompanied  by  the  Hector's 
councillors.     The    Italians  crowded    .'.round 
him  as  usual,  and  were  present  at  the  con- 
ference in  great  numbers.     Luther  adva; 
and   presented  his   protest    to  the  card 
His  courtiers  regarded  this  p.:p  ;r  with  aston- 
ishment —  a  paper  so  presumptuous  in  their 
eyes.     This  is"  what  the  Wittemberg  doctor 
declared  to  their  master  :  —  l 

"  You  attack  me  on  two  points.  First,  yc-;t 
oppose  to  me  the  constitution  of  Pope  Ch'in.'iit 
VI.,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  treasure  of 
indulgences  is  the  merit  of  the  Lord  Jc;;us 
Christ  and  of  the  saints  —  which  I  deny  in 
my  theses. 

u  Panormitanus  2  declares  in  his  first  bmk 
that  in  whatever  concerns  the  holy  faith,  not 
only  a  general  council,  but  still  further,  each 
believer,  is  above  the  pope,  if  he  (jan  bring 
forward  the  declarations  of  Scripture  and 
allege  better  reasons  than  the  pope.  3  The 
voice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  far  ahuvr 
the  voice  of  all  men,  whatever  be  the  nuiiies 
tlie\r  bear. 

"  My  greatest  cause  of  grief  and  of  serious 
reflection  is,  that  this  constitution  contains 
doctrines  entirely  at  variance  with  the  truth. 
It  declares  that  the  merits  of  the  saints  are 
a  treasure,  while  the  whole  of  Scripture  bears 
witness  that  God  rewards  us  far  more  .richly 
we  deserve.  The  prophet  exclaims 
imt  intn  jiidgmentwith  t/i//  servant,  0  1.'  >r  ', 
for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  /icing  be  justified  .'  4 
'  Woe  be  to  men,  however  honourable  and 
however  praiseworthy  their  lives  may  have 
been,'  says  Augustine,  '  if  a  judgment  from 
which  mercy  was  excluded  should  be  pro- 
nounced upon  them  !'5 

"  Thus  the  saints  arc  not  saved  by  their 
merits,  but  solely  by  God's  mercy,  as  I  have 
declared.  I  maintain  this,  and  in  it  I  stand 
fast.  The  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  which 
declare  that  the  saints  have  not  merit 
enough,  must  be  set  above  the  words  of  men, 
which  affirm  that  they  have  an  excess.  For 
the  pope  is  not  above  the  Word  of  Gol,  but 
below  it." 

Luther  does  not  stop  here  :  he  show?  tint 
if  indulgences  cannot  be  the  merits  of  the 
saints,  they  cannot  any  %the  inure  be  the 
merits  of  Christ.  He  proves  that  indulgences 


'  L.  Opp.  (MxvIL  187. 

-  By  Punormitamts  Luther  Indicates  Ivcs,  author  of  the 
famous  collection  of  ecclesiastical  law  entitled  /'unorm.'ii, 
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Psalm  csllll.  5  Confess,  ix. 
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are  barren  and  fruitless,  since  their  only 
effect  is  to  exempt  mm  from  performing  good 
works,  such  us  prayr  ;',id  alms-giving. 
"No,"  exclaims  he,  "  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  not  a  treasure  of  indulgence  ex- 
empting man  i'min  good  works,  hut  a  trea- 
sure iif  grace  which  quickeiieth.  The  merits 
of  Christ  are  applied  to  the  believer  \vithout 
aces,  without  the  k<  vs.  hy  the  Holy 
Ghost  alone,  and  not  liy  the  pope.  If  any 
<  1;  •  h.;s  an  opinion  better  founded  than 
mine."  ;idds  he.  terminating  \\li.it  referred  to 
this  first  point,  "let  lii:u  make  it  known  to 
ni".  a-.id  then  will  I  retract." 

"  I  alHnn,"  said  lie,  coining  to  the  second 
article,  "that  no  man  can  lie  juslined  l)efore 
God  if  he  has  not  faith  ;  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  believe  with  a  perfect  as- 
nce  that  he  has  obtained  grace.  To 
doubt  of  this  grace  is  to  reject  it.  The  faith 
of  the  righteous  is  his  righteousness  and  his 
life."1 

Luther  proves  his  proposition  by  a  multi- 
tude of. declarations  from  Scripture. 

11  Conili  Mviiil.  therefore,  to  intercede  for 
me  with  our  most  holy  father  the  pope.'1  adds 
he  '•  in  order  that  he  may  not  treat  me  with 
such  harshness.  My  soul  is  seeking  for  the 
light  of  truth.  I  am  not  so  proud  or  so  vain- 
glorious :'.s  to  be  ashani'-d  of  retracting  if  I 
have  taught  false  doctrines.  My  greatest 
joy  will  be,  to  witness  the  triumph  of  what  is 
according  to  Cod's  Word.  Only  let  not  men 
force  me  to  do  anything  that  is  against  the 
NI  ice  of  my  conscience.' 

The  legate  took  the  declaration  from  Lu- 
ther's hand.-.  After  glancing  over  it.  he  said 
coldly  :  u  You  have  indulged  in  useless  ver- 
biage :  you  have  penned  many  idle  words; 
you  have  replied  in  a  foolish  manner  to  the 
two  articles,  and  have  blackened  your  paper 
witli  a  great  number  of  passages  from  Scrip- 
ture that  have  no  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject.'' Then,  with  .in  air  of  contempt,  De 
Vio  flung  Luther's  protest  aside,  as  if  it  were 
of  no  value,  and  recommencing  in  the  tone 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  the  previous 
interview,  he  began  to_  exclaim  with  all  his 
might  that  Luther  ought  to  retract.  The 
r  was  immovable.  "  Brother  !  brother  !  " 
then  cried  DC  Vio  iu  Italian,  ••  on  the  last 
occasion  you  were  very  tractable,  but  now 
you  are  very  obstinate."  The  cardinal  then 
began  a  long  speech,  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Thomas;  lie  again  extolled 
\]\?  constitution  of  Clement  VI.  ;  and  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  that  by  virtue  of  this 
c  institution  it  is  the  very  meriis  of  Jesus 
(  Iirist  that  are  dispensed  to  the  believer  by 
means  of  indulgences.  He  thought  he  had 
r< 'ihiced  Luther  to  silence:  the  latter  some- 
times interrupted  him;  but  De  Vio  raved 
and  stormed  without  intermission,  and  claim- 
ed, as  on  the  previous  day.  the  sole  right  of 
spanking. 


'  Justltiajusti  et  vita  cjus,  est  fides  cjus.    L.  Opp.  Lai.  i. 


This  method  had  partially  succeeded  the 
first  time  ;  but  Luther  was  not  a  man  to  sub- 
mit to  it  on  a  second  occasion.  His  indig- 
nation burst  out  at  last ;  it  is  his  turn  to 
astonish  the  spectators,  who  believe  him  al- 
ready conquered  by  the  prelate's  volubility.1 
He  raises  his  sonorous  voice,  seizes  upon  the. 
cardinal's  favourite  objection,  and  makes  him 
pay  dearly  for  his  rashness  in  venturing  to 
enter  into  discussion  with  him.  "  Ivctract. 
retract!"  repeated  De  Vio,  pointing  to  the 
papal  eorstiiution.  "  Well,  if  it  can  be 
proved  "by  this  constitution,"  said  Luther, 
'•  that  the  treasure  of  indulgences  is  the  verv 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  consent  to  retract, 
according  to  your  Eminence's  good-will  and 
pleasure." 

The  Italians,  who  had  expected  nothing  of 
the  kind,  opened  their  eyes  in  astonishment 
at  these  words,  and  could  not  contain  their 
joy  at  seeing  their  adversary  caught  in   the 
net.     As  for  the  cardinal,  he  was  beside  him- 
self ;   lie  laughed  aloud,  but  with  a  laugh 
in  which  anger  and  indignation  were  ming- 
led ;    he    sprang    forward,    seized   the  book 
which  contained   this    famous  constitution; 
looked  for  it,  found  it.  and.  exulting  in  the 
victory  he  thought  certain,  read  tin;  passage 
aloud  with  panting  eagerness.1    The  Italians 
were  elated  ;    the   elector's  councillors  were 
uneasy  and  embarrassed  ;  Luther  was  wait- 
ing for  his  adversary.     At   last,  when   the 
cardinal  came  to   these  words  :  "  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  acquired  this   treasure  by 
his  sufferings,"  Luther  stopped  him  :  "  Most 
worthy  father,"  said   he,    "   prav,    meditate 
and  weigh   these   words  carefully  :    lie  lias 
acqiiircil.-     Christ   has    acquired    a    treasure 
by  his  merits ;  the  merits,  therefore,  are  not 
the  treasure;    for,  to  speak  philosophically, 
the  cause  and  effect  are  very  different  mat- 
ters.    The  merits  of  Jesus  Christ   have  ac- 
quired for  the  pope  the  power  of  giving  cer- 
tain indulgences  to  the  people  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  very  merits  of  our  Lord  that  the  hand  of 
the  pontiff  distributes.     Thus,  tiien,  my  con- 
clusion is  the  trtie  one,  and  this  constitution, 
which  you  invoke  with  so  much  noise,  testi- 
fies with  me  to  the  truth  1  proclaim." 

De  Vio  still  held  the  book  in  his  hands, 
his  eyes  resting  on  the  fatal  passage;  he 
could  make  no  reply.  lie  was  caught  in  the 
very  snare  he  had  laid,  and  Luther  held  him 
there  with  a  strong  hand,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible astonishment  of  the  Italian  courtiers 
around  him.  The  legate  would  have  eluded 
the  dilh'culty,  but  had  not  the  means  :  he  had 
long  abandoned  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
and  of  the.  Fathers;  he  had  taken  refuge  in 
this  Extravagance  of  Clement  VI.,  and  lo  ! 
he  was  caught.  Yet  he  was  too  cunning  to 
betray  his  confusion.  Desirous  of  concealing 
his  disgrace,  the  prince  of  the  Church  sud- 
denly quitted  this  subject,  and  violently  at- 
tacked other  articles.  Luther,  who  perceived 
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this  skilful  manoeuvre,  did  not  permit  him  to 
escape ;  he  tightened  and  closed  on  every 
side  the  net  in  which  he  had  taken  the  car- 
dinal, and  rendered  all  escape  impossihle. 
"  Most  reverend  Father,"  said  he,  with  an 
ironical,  yet  very  respectful  tone,  "your 
eminence  eannot,  however,  imagine  that  we 
Germans  are  ignorant  of  grammar :  to  be  a 
treasure,  and  to  acquire  a  treasure,  are  two 
very  different  things." 

"  Retract !  "  said  De  Vio ;  "  retract !  or  if 
you  do  not.  I  shall  send  you  to  Rome  to 
appear  before  judges  commissioned  to  take 
cognizance  of  your  affair.  I  shall  excom- 
municate you  with  all  your  partisans,  with 
all  who  are  or  who  may  be  favourable  to  you, 
and  reject  them  from  the  Church.  All  power 
has  been  given  me  in  this  respect  by  the  holy 
apostolic  see.1  Think  you  that  your  protec- 
tors will  stop  me  ?  Do  you  imagine  that 
the  pope  cares  anything  for  Germany  ?  The 
pope's  little  finger  is  stronger  than  all  the 
German  princes  put  together."2 

"  Deign,"  replies  Luther,  "  to  forward  to 
Pope  Leo  X.,  with  my  humble  prayers,  the 
answer  which  I  have  transmitted  you  in 
writing." 

At  these  words,  the  legate,  highly  pleased 
at  finding  a  moment's  release,  again  assumed 
an  air  of  dignity,  and  said  to  Luther  with 
pride  and  anger : 

"  Retract,  or  return  no  more."3 

These  words  struck  Luther.  This  time  he 
will  reply  in  another  way  than  by  speeches : 
he  bowed  and  left  the  hall,  followed  by  the 
elector's  councillors.  The  cardinal  and  the 
Italians,  remaining  alone,  looked  at  one 
another  in  confusion  at  such  a  result. 

Thus  the  Dominican  system,  covered  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  Roman  purple,  had 
haughtily  dismissed  its  humble  adversary. 
But  Luther  was  conscious  that  there  was  a  , 
power — the  Christian  doctrine,  the  truth — 
that  no  secular  or  spiritual  authority  could 
ever  subdue.  Of  the  two  combatants,  he 
who  withdrew  remained  master  of  the  field 
of  battle. 

This  is  the  first  step  by  which  the  Church 
separated  from  the  papacy. 

Luther  and  De  Vio  did  not  meet  again ; 
but  the  reformer  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  legate,  which  was  never  effaced. 
What  Luther  had  said  about  faith,  what  De 
Vio  read  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  the 
Wittemberg  doctor,  greatly  modified  the 
cardinal's  opinions.  The  theologians  of 
Rome  beheld  with  surprise  and  discontent 
the  sentiments  he  advanced  on  justification 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  Reformation  did  not  recede, 
did  not  retract ;  but  its  judge,  he  who  had 
not  ceased  from  crying,  Retract !  retract !  j 
changed  his  views,  and  indirectly  retracted 
his  errors.  Thus  was  crowned  the  unshaken 
fidelity  of  the  Reformer. 


Luther  returned  to  the  monastery  where 
he  had  been  entertained.  He  had  stood 
fast ;  he  had  given  testimony  to  the  truth ; 
he  had  done  his  duty.  God  will  perform 
the  rest !  His  heart  overflowed  with  peace 
and  joy. 


1  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xrll.  197. 

3  Revoc»,  aut  non  revertere. 


2  Ibid.  (W.)  xxil.  1331. 
Ibid.  (I,.)  xvil.  202. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Do  Vio  and  Staupitz  — Staupitz  and  Luther—  Luther  to 
Spalatin— Luther  to  Carlstadt— Tlie  Communion— Link 
and  De  Vio— Departure  of  Link  and  Staupitz— Luther  to 
Cajetan— Cardinal's  Silence — Lutlier'3  Farewell— Depar- 
ture— Appeal  to  Home. 

YET  the  rumours  that  reached  him  were  not 
very  encouraging :  it  was  reported  in  the 
city,  that  if  he  did  not  retract,  he  was  to  be 
seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  The 
vicar-general  of  his  order,  Staupitz  himself, 
it  was  affirmed,  had  given  his  consent.1 
Luther  cannot  believe  what  is  said  of  his 
friend.  No !  Staupitz  will  not  deceive  him  ! 
As  for  the  cardinal's  designs,  to  judge  from 
his  words,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
them.  Yet  he  will  not  flee  from  the  danger ; 
his  life,  like  the  truth  itself,  is  in  powerful 
hands,  and,  despite  the  threatening  peril,  he 
is  resolved  not  to  quit  Augsburcr. 

The  legate  soon  repented  of  his  violence  ; 
he  felt  that  he  had  gone  beyond  his  part, 
and  endeavoured  to  retrace  his  steps.  Stau- 
pitz had  scarcely  finished  his  dinner  (on  the 
morning  of  the  interview,  and  the  dinner- 
hour  was  noon),  before  he  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  cardinal,  inviting  him  to  his 
palace.  Staupitz  went  thither  attended  by 
Wenceslas  Link.2  The  vicar-general  found 
the  legate  alone  with  Serra  Longa.  De  Vio 
immediately  approached  Staupitz,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  mildest  language.  "  En- 
deavour," said  he,  "  to  prevail  upon  your 
monk,  and  induce  him  to  retract.  Really, 
in  other  respects,  I  am  well  pleased  with 
him,  and  he  has  no  better  friend  than  my- 
self."3 

STAUPITZ. — "  I  have  already  done  so,  and 
I  will  again  advise  him  to  submit  to  the 
Church  in  all  humility." 

DE  Vio. — "  You  will  have  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  he  derives  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." 

STAuriTz.— "  I  must  confess,  my  lord,  that 
is  a  task  beyond  my  abilities :  for  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  is  superior  to  me  both  in 
genius  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." 

The  cardinal  smiled,  no  doubt,  at  the  vicar- 
general's  frankness.  Besides,  he  knew  him- 
self how  difficult  it  would  be  to  convince 
Luther.  He  continued,  addressing  both 
Staupitz  and  Link : — 
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"  Are  you  aware,  that,  as  partisans  of  an 
heretical  doctrine,  you  arc  yonrselves  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  Church  '(  " 

STAUPITZ. — "  Condescend  to  resume  tho 
conference  with  Luther,  and  order  a  public 
discussion  on  the  controverted  points." 

DE  Vio,  nlirmed  (it  iltc  rcr;/  tliotti/ht. — "  I 
will  no  longer  dispute  wilh  tliat  beast,  for  it 
lias  deep  eyes  and  wonderful  speculations  in 
its  head'."  ! 

Staitpitz  at  length  prevailed  on  the  cardinal 
to  transmit  to  Luther  in  writing  what  he 
was  required  to  retract. 

The  vicar-general  returned  to  Luther, 
•gcrcd  bv  the  representations  of  the  car- 
dinal,1 lie  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
C'une  to  an  an-,in;j •••inent.  "  Refute,  then,'' 
said  Luther,  "  the  declarations  of  Scripture 
that  I  have  advanced.1' — il  It  is  beyond  my 
ability,"  said  Stanpitz. — "Well  then!"  re- 
plied Luther,  "it  is  against  my  conscience 
to  retract,  so  long  as  these  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture viv.  not  explained  differently.  What!" 
eontiived  he,  "  the  cardinal  professes,  as 
V'Hi  inform  me,  that  he  is  dr:-in;-,!K  of  arrang- 
ing this  ali'/ir  wirlior.t  any  disgrace  or  detri- 
ment to  me  !  Ah  !  these  are  Human  expres- 
sions, which  signify  in  good  German  that  it 
will  be  my  eternal  shame  and  ruin.  What 
else  can  he  expect  who,  through  fear  of  men 
and  against  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  de- 
nies the  truth?"2 

Staupitz  did  not  persist;  he  only  informed 
Luther  that  the  cardinal  had  consented  to 
transmit  to  him  in  writing  the  points  which 
he  would  be  required  to  retract.  He  then 
no  doubt  informed  him  also  of  his  intention 
of  quitting  Augsburg,  where  he  had  no  longer 
anything  to  do.  Luther  communicated  to 
him  a  plan  he  had  formed  for  comforting  and 
strengthening  their  souls.  Staupitz  pro- 
mised to  return,  and  they  separated  for  a 
short  time. 

Alone  in  his  cell,  Luther  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  the  friends  dearest  to  his 
heart.  His  ideas  wandered  to  Weimar  and 
to  Wittemberg.  He  desired  to  inform  the 
elector  of  what  was  passing;  and,  fearful  of 
being  indiscreet  by  addressing  the  prince 
hlnr-clf,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  and  begged 
the  ehaplain  to  inform  his  master  of  the  state, 
of  .all' lir.j.  He  detailed  the  whole  transaction, 
even  to  the  promise  given  by  the  legato  to 
send  him  the  controverted  points  in  writing, 
and  finished  by  saying  :  "  This  is  the  posture 
of  affairs ;  but  1  have  neither  hope  nor  con- 
fidence in  the  legate.  I  will  not  retract  a 
syllable.  I  will  publish  the  reply  I  gave 
him.  in  order  that,  if  ho  should  proceed  to 
violence,  lie  may  be  covered  with  shame  in 
all  Christ  -ndom.'"3 

The  doctor  then  profited  by  the  few  mo- 
ments that  still  remained  to  write  to  his 
Witteinbere  friends. 


1  Ego  nolo  amplliis  cum  hac  bcstla  disputare.  Hnhct 
cnlm  profundo'.  oculos  et  mirabiles  speculations  in  capltc 
urn.  Myconlus,  33. 

3  I,.  Opp.  (L.)  xvli.  210.  3  L.  Epp   i.  149. 


"  Peace  and  happiness,"  wrote  he  to  Doctor 
Carlstadt.  "Accept  these  few  words  as  if 
they  were  a  long  letter,  for  time  and  events 
are  pressing.  At  a  better  opportunity  I  will 
write  to  you  and  others  more  fully.  Three 
days  my  business  has  been  in  hand,  and 
matters  are  now  at  such  a  point  that  1  have 
no  longer  any  hope  of  returning  to  you.  and 
1  have  nothing  to  look  for  but  excommuni- 
cation. The  legate  positively  will  not  allow 
me  to  dispute  cither  publicly  or  privately. 
He  desires  not  to  be  a  judge,"  says  ho,  "  but 
a  father  to  me  ;  and  yet  he  will  hear  no  other 
words  from  me  than  these :  '  I  retract,  and 
acknowledge  my  error.'  And  these  I  will 
not  utter. 

"  The  dangers  of  my  cause  are  so  much 
the  greater  that  its  judges  are  not  only  im- 
placable enemies,  but,  still  further,  men  in- 
capable of  understanding  it.  Yet  the  Lord 
God  lives  and  reigns :  to  his  protection  I 
commit  myself,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  few  pious  souls, 
lie  will  send  me  deliverance  ;  I  imagine  I  feel 
them  praying  for  me. 

"  Either  I  shall  return  to  you  without  hav- 
_ing  suffered  any  harm  ;  or  else,  struck  with 
excommunication,  I  shall  have  to  seek  a  re- 
fuge elsewhere. 

"  However  that  may  be,  conduct  yourself 
valiantly,  stand  fast,  and  glorify  Christ  boldly 
and  joyfully 

"  The  cardinal  always  styles  me  his  dear 
son.  I  know  how  much  1  must  believe  of 
that.  I  am  nevertheless  persuaded  that  I 
should  be  the  most^acceptable  and  dearest 
man  to  him  in  the  world,  if  I  would  pro- 
nounce the  single  word  Jlevoco,  I  retract. 
•But  I  will  not  become  a  hci'etic  by  renounc- 
ing the  faith  by  which  I  became  a  Christian. 
I  would  rather  bo  exiled,  accursed,  and  burnt 
to  death. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  doctor  ;  show  this 
letter  to  our  theologians,  to  Amsdorff,  to 
Philip,  to  Otten,  and  the  rest,  in  order  that 
you  may  pray  for  me  and  also  for  yourselves ; 
for  it  is  your  cause  that  I  am  pleading  here. 
It  is  that  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  grace  of  God."  l 

Sweet  thought,  which  <  vcr  fills  with  con- 
solation and  with  peace  all  those  wJio  have 
borne  witness  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  his  divinity, 
to  his  grace,  when  the  world  pours  upon  them 
from  every  side  its  judgments,  its  exclusions, 
and  its  disgrace:  "Our  cause  is  that  of  faith 
in  the  Lord  !"  And  what  sweetness  also  in 
the  conviction  expressed  by  the  Reformer  : 
"  I  feel  that  they  are  praying  for  me  !"  The 
Reformation  was  the  work  of  piety  and 
leaver.  The  stru;:/'e  between  Luther  and 
DC  Vio  was  that  of  a  religious  element  which 
•  .laired  full  oflifo  with  the  expiring  relics 
of  the  wordy  dialectics  of  the  middle  ages. 

Thus  did  Luther  converse  with  his  absent 
friends.  Staupitz  soon  returned ;  Doctor 
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Ruhel  and  the  Knight  of  Fcilitzsch,  both  en- 
voys from  the  elector,  also  called  upon  Luther 
after  taking  leave  of  the  cardinal.  Some 
other  friends  of  the  Gospel  joined  them. 
Luther,  seeing  thus  assembled  these  gener- 
ous men,  who  were  on  the  point  of  separating, 
and  from  whom  he  was  perhaps  to  part  for 
ever,  proposed  that  they  should  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper  together.  They  agivd.  and 
this  little  band  of  faithful  men  communicated 
in  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  What 
feelings  swelled  the  hearts  of  the  reformer's 
friends  at  the  moment  when,  celebrating  the 
Eucharist  with  him,  they  thought  it  was 
perhaps  the  last  time  they  would  be  permit- 
ted to  do  so  !  What  joy,  what  love  animated 
Luther's  heart.  ;is  he  beheld  himself  so  gra- 
ciously accepted  by  his  Master  at  the  very 
moment  that  men  rejected  him  !  How 
solemn  must  have  been  that  communion ! 
How  holy  that  evening  !  l 

The  next  day,  -  Luther  waited  for  the  ar- 
ticles the  legate  was  to  send  him  ;  but  not 
receiving  any  message,  he  begged  his  friend 
Wenceslas  Linji  to  go  to  the  cardinal.  De 
Vio  received  Link  in  the  most  affable  man- 
ner, and  assured  him  that  he  had  no  desire 
but  to  act  like  a  friend.  He  said,  "  I  no 
longer  regard  Luther  as  a  heretic.  I  will 
not  excommunicate  him  this  time,  unless  I 
receive  further  orders  from  Rome.  I  have 
sent  his  reply  to  the  pope  by  an  express.'1 
And  then,  to  show  his  friendly  intentions, 
he  added  :  "  If  Doctor  Luther  would  only 
retract  what  concerns  indulgences,  the  matter 
would  soon  be  finished  ;  for,  as  to  what  con- 
cerns faith  in  the  sacraments,  it  is  an  article 
that  each  one  may  understand  and  interpret 
in  his  own  fashion."  Spalatin,  who  records 
these  words,  adds  this  shrewd  but  just  re- 
mark :  "  It  follows  clearly  that  Rome  looks 
to  money  rather  than  to  the  holy  faith  and 
the  salvation  of  souls."3 

Link  returned  to  Luther :  he  found  Staupitz 
with  him,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  his 
visit.  When  he  came  to  the  unexpected  con- 
cession of  the  legate  :  "  It  would  have  been 
well,"  said  Staupitz,  "  if  Doctor  WenoesLr-- 
had  had  a  notary  and  witnesses  with  him  t<> 
take  down  these  words  in  writing ;  for,  if 
such  a.  proposal  were  made  known,  it  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the  Romans." 

However,  in  proportion  to  the  mildness  of 
the  prelate's  language,  the  less  confidence 
did  these  worthy  Germans  place  in  him. 
Many  of  the  good  men  to  whom  Luther  had 
been  recommended  held  counsel  together : 
"  The  legate,"  said  they,  "  is  preparing  some 
mischief  by  this  courier  of  whom  he  speaks, 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  yon 
will  all  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison." 

Staupitz  and  Wrenceslas  therefore  resolved 
to  quit  the  city  ;  they  embraced  Luther,  who 
persisted  in-  remaining  at  Augsburg,  and  de- 
parted hastily  for  Nuremberg,  by  two  diffe- 
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rent  roads,  not  without  much  anxiety  re- 
specting the  fate  of  the  courageous  witness 
they  were  leaving  behind  them. 

Sunday  passed  off  quietly  enough.  But 
Luther  in  vain  waited  for  the  legate's  mes- 
sage :  the  latter  sent  none.  At  last  he  de- 
termined to  write.  Stuupitz  and  Link .  before 
setting  out,  had  begged  him  to  treat  the  car- 
dinal with  all  possible  respect.  Luther  hai1. 
not  yet  made  trial  of  Rome  and  of  lie  r  envoys  : 
this  is  his  first  experiment.  If  deference  did 
not  succeed,  he  would  take  a  warning  from 
it.  Now  at  least  he  must  make  tk/;  attempt. 
For  his  own  part,  not  a  day  passed  in  which 
he  did  not  condemn  himself,  and  groan  over 
his  facility  in  giving  utterance  to  expressions 
stronger  than  the  occasion  required :  why 
should  he  not  confess  to  the  cardinal  what  he 
confessed  daily  to  God  ?  Besides,  Luther's 
heart  was  easily  moved,  and  he  suspected  no 
evil.  He  took  up  his  pen,  and  with  a.  senti- 
ment of  the  most  respectful  goodwill,  wrote 
to  the  cardinal  as  follows  :'— • 

"  Most  worthy  Father  in  God,  once  more 
I  approach  you,  not  in  person,  but  by  letter, 
entreating  vour  paternal  goodness  to  listen 
to  me  graciously.  The  reverend  Dr  Staupitz, 
my  very  dear  father  in  Christ,  has  called  upon 
me  to  humble  myself,  to  renounce  my  own 
sentiments, 'and  to  submit  my  opinions  to  the 
judgment  of  pious  and  impartial  men.  He 
has  also  praised  your  fatherly  kindness,  and 
has  thoroughly  convinced  me  of  your  favour- 
able disposition  towards  me.  This  news  has 
filled  me  with  joy. 

"  Now,  therefore,  most  worthy  Father,  I 
confess,  as  I  have  already  done  before,  that 
I  have  not  shown  (as  has  been  reported;  suf- 
ficient modesty,  meekness,  or  respect  for  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and,  although 
I  have  been  greatly  provoked,  I  sec  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  me  to  have  con- 
ducted my  cause  with  giviter  humility,  mild- 
ness, and  reverence,  and  not  to  have  answered 
a  fool  according  to  hi*  f'o!///,  /c.st  L  should  be. 
like  unto  him. 

"  This  grieves  me  very  much,  and  I  ask 
forgiveness.  1  will  publicly  confess  it  to  the 
people  from  the  pulpit,  as  indeed  I  have  often 
done  before.  1  will  endeavour,  by  God's 
grace,  to  speak  differently.  Nay  more :  I  am 
ready  to  promise,  freely  and  of  my  own  ac- 
cord, not  to  utter  another  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  indulgences,  if  this  business  is 
arranged.  But  aln>,  let  those  who  made  me 
begin,  be  compelled  on  their  part  to  be  more 
moderate  henceforth  in  their  sermons,  or  to 
be  silent. 

"  A,s  for  the  Truth  of  my  doctrine,  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Tli"inas  and  other  doctors  can- 
not satisfy  me.  1  must  hear  (if  I  am  worthy 

to  do  so)  the  voi if  the  bride,  which  is  the 

Church.     For  it  is  certain  that  she  hears  the 
voice  of  the  Bridegroom,  which  is  Christ. 

"  In  all  humility  and  submission,  I  thcro- 
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fore  entreat  your  paternal  love  to  refer  ;ill 
tliis  business,  BO  unsettled  up  to  this  day,  to 
din-  most  holv  lord  Leo  X.,  in  order  that  tlu' 
Churi-h  may  decide,  pronounce,  and  ordain, 
.".MI!  tli.it  I  may  retract  with  a  good  con- 
science, or  believe  with  sincerity-"1 

As  we  read  this  letter,  another  reflection 
occurs  to  us.  We  see  that  Luther  was  not 
."i-ting  on  a  preconceived  plan,  but  solely  by 
virtue  nt'  convictions  impre-.-eil  successively 
on  his  mind  and  on  his  heart.  Far  from 
having  any  settle  I  system,  any  well  arranged 
opposition",  he  f.v  p Mtly  and  unsuspectingly 
contradicted  himself.  <"*id  convictions  still 
reigned  in  his  miml,  :'.!:hough  opposite  con- 
victions had  already  entered  if.  And  yet,  it 
is  in  these  marks  of  sincerity  and  truth  that 
men  have  sought  for  arguments  against  the 
Reformation;  it  is  heeansy  it  followed  the 
necessary  laws  of  progression  which  are  im- 
posed upon  all  things  in  the  human  mind, 
that  some  Iviv-.-  written  the  history  of  its 
variations;  it  is  in  these  very  features,  that 
show  its  sincerity  and  which  consequently 
make  it  honourable,  that  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Christian  genir,.-.. •:;  has  found  his 
strongest  objections  !'-  Inconceivable  perver- 
sity of  the  huiv.an  mind  ! 

Luther  received  no  answer  to  his  letter. 
Cajetan  and  his  courtiers,  after  being  so  vio- 
lently agitated,  had  suddenly  become  motion- 
less. What  could  be  the  reason  ?  Might  ife- 
not  be  the  calm  that  precedes  the  storm '{ 
Some  persons  were  of  Pallavicini's  opinion  : 
"  The  cardinal  was  waiting,"  he  observes, 
"  until  this  proud  monk,  like  an  inflated  bel- 
lows, should  gradually  lose  the  wind  that 
filled  him,  and  become  thoroughly  humble."3 
Others,  imagining  they  understood  the  ways 
of  Rome  better,  felt  sure  that  the  legate  in- 
tended to  arrest  Luther,  but  that,  not  daring 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities  on  his  own 
account,  because  of  the  imperial  safe  conduct, 
he  was  waiting  a  reply  from  Rome  to  his 
message.  Others  could  not  believe  that  the 
cardinal  would  delay  so  long.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian,  said  they  (arid  this  may  really 
be  the  truth),  will  have  no  more  scruple  to 
deliver  Luther  over  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct, 
than  Sigisniond  had  to  surrender  IIuss  to  the 
Council  of  Constance.  The  legate  is  perhaps 
eve;]  now  negotiating  with  the  emperor. 
Maximilian's  authorization  may  arrive  every 
minute.  The  more  he  was  opposed  to  the 
pope  before,  the  more  will  he  seem  to  flatter 
him  now.  until  the  imperial  crown  encircles 
his  grandchild's  head.  There  is  not  a  moment 
in  I  it;  lost.  "  Draw  up  an  appeal  to  the  pope," 
said  the  noble-minded  men  who  surrounded 
Luther,  "and  quit  Augsburg  without  delay." 

Luther,  whose  presence  in  this  city  had 
been  useless  during  the  last  four  days,  and 
who  had  sufficiently  proved,  by  his  remain- 
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ing  after  the  departure  of  the  Saxon  council- 
lors sent  by  the  elector  to  watch  over  his 
safety,  that  he  feared  nothing,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  answer  any  charge,  yielded  at 
length  to  his  friends'  solicitations. '  Hut  first 
lie  resolved  to  inform  DC  Vio  of  his  intention: 
he  wrote  to  him  on  Tuesday,  the  eve  of  his 
departure.  This  second  letter  is  in  a  firmer 
tone  than  the  other.  It  would  appear  that 
Luther,  seeing  all  his  advances  were  unavail- 
ing, began  to  lift  up  his  head  in  the  con- 
:••>•;.  •urtiiess  of  his  integrity  and  of  the  injustice 
of  his  enemies. 

"  Most  worthy  Father  in  God,"  wrote  he 
to  DC  Vio,  "  your  paternal  kindness  has 
witnessed, — I  repeat  it,  witnessed  and  suffi- 
ciently acknowledged  my  obedience.  I  have 
undertaken  a  long  journey,  through  great 
dangers,  in  great  weakness  of  body,  and  de- 
spite of  my  extreme  poverty  ;  at  the  com- 
mand of  our  most  holy  lord,  Leo  X.,  I  have 
appeared  in  person  before  your  eminence ; 
lastly,  I  have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of 
his  holiness,  and  I  now  wait  his  good  plea- 
sure, ready  to  submit  to  his  judgment,  whe- 
ther he  should  condemn  or  .acquit  me.  I 
therefore  feel  that  1  have  omitted  nothing 
which  it  becomes  an  obedient  child  of  the 
Church  to  do. 

"  I  think,  consequently,  that  I  ought  not 
uselessly  to  prolong  my  sojourn  in  this 
town ;  besides,  it  would  be  impossible ;  my 
resources  are  failing  me ;  and  your  paternal 
goodness  has  loudly  forbidden  me  to  appear 
before  you  again,  unless  I  will  retract. 

"  I  therefore  depart  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  desiring,  if  possible,  to  find  some  spot 
where  I  may  dwell  in  peace.  Many  persons, 
of  greater  importance  than  myself,  have  re- 
quested me  to  appeal  from  your  paternal 
kindness,  and  even  from  our  most  holy  lord, 
Leo  X.,  ill  informed,  to  the  pope  when  better 
informed.1  Although  I  know  that  such  an 
appeal  will  he  far  more  acceptable  to  our 
most  serene  highness  the  elector  than  a  re- 
tractation, nevertheless,  if  I  had  consulted 
my  own  feelings  only,  I  should  not  have  done 

so I  have  committed  no  fault;  I  ought 

therefore  to  fear  nothing." 

Luther  having  written  this  letter,  which 
•was  not  given  to  the  legate  until  after  his 
departure,  prepared  to  quit  Augsburg.  God 
had  preserved  him  till  this  hour,  and  he 
praised  the  Lord  for  it  with  all  his  heart ; 
but  he  must  not  tempt  God.  He  embraced 
his  friends  Peutinger,  Langemantel,  the 
Adelmanns,  Auerbach,  and  the  prior  of  the 
Carmelites,  who  had  shown  him  such  Chris- 
tian hospitality.  On  Wednesday,  before  day- 
break, he  was  up  and  ready  to  set  out.*  His 
friends  had  recommended  him  to  take  every 
precaution  for  fear  that  he  should  be  pre- 
vented, if  his  intentions  were  known.  He 
followed  their  advice  as  far  as  possible.  A 
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pony,  that  Staupitz  had  left  for  him,  was 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  convent.  Once 
more  he  bids  his  brethren  adieu  ;  he  then 
mounts  and  sets  off,  without  a  bridle  for  his 
horse,  without  boots  or  spurs,  and  unarmed. 
The  magistrate  of  the  city  had  sent  him  as 
a  guide  one  of  the  horse-police  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  roads.  This  servant 
conducts  him  in  the  dark  through  the  silent 
streets  of  Augsburg.  They  direct  their 
course  to  a  small  gate  in  the  wall  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  councillors,  Langemantel,  had 
given  oi'ders  that  it  should  be  opened.  He 
is  still  in  the  power  of  the  legate.  The  hand 
of  Rome  may  grasp  him  yet.  No  doubt,  if 
the  Italians  knew  their  prey  was  escaping 
them,  they  would  utter  a  cry  of  rage. 
Who  can  say  that  the  intrepid  adversary  of 
Rome  will  not  yet  be  seized  and  thrown  into 

a  dungeon? At    length  Luther  and  his 

guide  arrive  at  the  little  gate;  they  pass 
through.  They  are  out  of  Augsburg ;  and 
soon  they  put  their  horses  to  a  gallop,  and 
ride  speedily  away. 

Luther,  on  his  departure,  had  left  his 
appeal  to  the  pope  in  the  hands  of  the  prior 
of  Pomesaw.  His  friends  had  recommended 
that  it  should  not  be  transmitted  to  the  legate. 
The  prior  was  commissioned  to  have  it 
posted  upon  the  cathedral  gates  two  or  three 
days  after  the  doctor's  departure,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  notary  and  witnesses.  This  was 
done. 

In  this  paper,  Luther  declares  that  he 
appeals  from  the  most  holy  Father  the  Pope, 
ill  informed,  to  the  most  holy  lord  and  Father 
in  Christ,  Leo  X.  of  that  name,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  better  informed.1  This  appeal  had 
been  drawn  up  in  the  customary  form  and 
style,  by  aid  of  the  imperial  notary,  Gall  of 
Herbrachtingen,  in  presence  of  two  Augus- 
tine monks,  Bartholomew  Utzmair,  and 
Wenzel  Steinbies.  It  was  dated  the  16th 
October. 

When  the  cardinal  was  informed  of  Lu- 
ther's departure,  he  was  thunderstruck,  and 
even  frightened  and  alarmed,  as  he  assured 
the  elector  in  his  letter.  Indeed  there  was 
good  cause  to  be  annoyed.  This  departure, 
which  so  abruptly  terminated  the  negotia- 
tions, disconcerted  the  hopes  with  which  he 
hud  so  long  nattered  his  pride.  He  had 
been  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  Church,  of  restoring  the  tot- 
tering influence  of  the  pope  in  Germany ; 
and  the  heretic  had'  escaped  not  only  un- 
punished, but  even  without  being  humbled. 
The  conference  had  served  only  to  exhibit  in 
a  stronger  light,  on  the  one  hand,  Luther's 
simplicity,  integrity,  and  firmness  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  imperious  and  unreasonable 
proceedings  of  the  pope  and  his  ambassador. 
Since  Rome  had  gained  nothing,  .she  had 
lost;  her  authority,  not  having  been  strength- 
ened, had  received  a  fresh  check.  What  will 
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they  say  in  the  Vatican?  What  messa-,  s 
will  be  received  from  K'omc  V  The  diliienltirs 
of  his  position  will  be  forgotten  :  the  unlucky 
issue  of  this  affair  will  be  attributed  to  hfs 
want  of  skill.  Serro  Longa  and  the  Italians 
were  furious  at  seeing  themselves  with  all 
their  dexterity,  outwitted  by  a  Herman 
monk.  De  Vio  could  hardly  cono-,-1  hi* 
irritation.  Such  an  insult  calleji  lor  ven- 
geance, and  we  shall  soon  witness  him 
breathing  out  his  wrath  in  a  letter  to  the 
elector. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Luther's  Flight— Admiration— Luther's  Desire— The  Legate 
to  the  Elector — The  Elector  to  the  Legate — Prosperity  of 
the  University. 

LUTHER  and  his  guide  continued  their  flight 
far  from  the  walls  of' Augsburg.    He  spurred 
his  horse,  and  galloped  as  fast  as  the  poor 
animal's  strength  would  permit.     He  called 
to  mind  the  real  or  supposed  flight  of  John 
Huss,  the  manner  in  which  he  was  caught, 
.and  the  assertion  of  his  adversaries,  who  pro- 
tended  that  Huss  having  by  his  flight  an- 
nulled the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  they  had 
the  right  of  condemning  him  to  the  flames.1 
These  anxious  thoughts,  however,  did  not 
long  occupy  Luther's  mind.  Having  escaped 
from  a  city  in  which  he  had  passed  ten  days 
under  the  terrible  hand  of  Rome,  which  had 
already  crushed  so  many  thousand  witnesses 
to  the  truth,  and  sprinkled  all  around  it  with 
blood, — now  that  he  is  free,  now  that  he  in- 
hales the  fresh  breezes  of  the  cpuntry,  tra- 
verses the  villages  and  rural  districts,  and 
beholds  himself  wonderfully  delivered  by  the 
arm  of  the  Lord,  his  whole  being  returns 
thanks  to  the  Almighty.     It  is  truly  he  who 
can  now  say :  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out 
of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers ;  the  snare  is  broken, 
and  we  are  escaped.    Our  help  i*  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  irho  made,  heaven  and  turtlt?     Thus 
was   Luther's   heart   overflowing  with  joy. 
But  his  thoughts  were,  turned  on  De  Vio  al-o : 
"  The  cardinal  would  have  liked  to  have  me 
in  his  hands  to  send  rnc  to  Rome.     He  is 
vexed,  no  doubt,  at  my  escape.     He  ima- 
gined I  was  in  his  power  at  Augsburg  ;  he 
thought  he  had  me  ;  but  he  was  holding  n: 
eel  by  the  tail.     Is  it  not  disgraceful  that 
these  people  set  so  high  a  value  upon  me  ':' 
They  would  give  a  heap  of  crowns  to  have 
me  in  their  clutches,  while  our  Lord  J' 
Christ  was  s.iM  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.''3 
The,  first  day  he  travelled  fourteen  le-gues. 
When  he  re-ieiicd  the  inn  where  he  was  to 
pass  the  night,  lie  was  so  fatigue, 1  (his  horse 
was  a  very  hard  trotter,  an  historian  tells 
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us)  that,,  when  he  dismounted,  he  could  not 
stand  upright,  and  luy  down  upon  a  bundle 
of  straw,  lie  ncvenh'-le;-s  obt lined  some  re- 
pose. On  the  morrow  he  1  his  jour- 
ney. At  Nuremli'-ri;  lie  ni.-t  with  Staupitz, 
w!i,>  was  vi  .  iting  the  convents  of  his  order. 
It  was  in  this  eity  that  he  first  saw  the  brief 
sent  by  the  pope  to  C:.jet:'.n.  about  him.  He 
was  indignant  at  it,  and  it  is  very  probable 
id  seen  this  brief  before  leaving 
Witicniherg,  ho  would  never  have  gone  to 
the  cardinal.  "  It  is  impossible  to  believe," 
sr.ii  1  he.  "  that  any  tiling  s»  monstrous  could 
have  proceeded  from  any  sovereign  pon- 
tiff."1 

All  along  the  road  Luther  was  an  object 
ueral  interest.  He  had  not  yet  yielded 
in  any  one  point.  Such  a  victory,  gained  by 
a  mendicant  monk  over  the  representative  of 
Koine,  tilled  every  heart  with  admiration. 
Gel-many  seemed  avenged  of  the  contempt  of 
Italy.  The  eternal  Word  had  received  more 
honour  than  the  word  of  the  pope.  This  vast 
power,  which  for  so  many  centuries  tyran- 
nized over  the  world,  had  received  a  formid- 
able check.  Luther's  journey  was  like  a 
triumph.  Men  rejoiced  at  the  obstinacy  of 
Home,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  her 
destruction.  If  she  had  not  insisted  on  pre- 
serving her  shameful  gains  ;  if  she  had  been 
wise  enough  not  to  despise  the  Germans ;  if 
she  had  reformed  crying  abuses:  perhaps, 
according  to  human  views,  all  would  have 
returned  to  that  death-like  state  from  which 
Luther  had  awakened.  Hut  the  papacy  will 
not  yield;  and  the  doctor  will  see  himself 
(.•(.impelled  to  bring  to  light  many  other  errors, 
and  to  go  forward  in  the  knowledge  and  ma- 
nifestation of  the  truth. 

On  the  26th  of  October  Luther  reached 
Grsefenthal,  on  the  verge  of  the  Thuringian 
forests.  Here  he  met  with  Count  Albert  of 
Mansfeldt,  the  same  person  who  had  so 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  going  to  Augs- 
burg. The  count,  laughing  heartily  at  his 
singular  equipage,  compelled  him  to  stop  and 
be  his  guest.  Luther  soon  resumed  his 
journey. 

He  hastened  forward,  desiring  to  be  at 
"Witu-mberg  on  the  31st  October,  under  the 
impression  that  the  elector  would  be  there 
for  thfc  festival  of  All-Saints,  and  t.hat  he 
should  see  him.  The  brief  which  I'*  had 
read  at  Nuremberg  had  disclosed  to  mm  all 
the  perils  of  his  situation.  In  fact,  being 
already  condemned  at  Rome,  he  could  not 
hope  either  to  stay  at  Wittemberg,  to  obtain 
an  asylum  in  a  convent,  or  to  find  peace  and 
security  in  any  other  place.  The  elector's 
protection  might  perhaps  be  able  to  <lelVn>l 
him;  l>iit  lie  was  far  from  being  sure  of  it. 
He  could  no  longi-r  i-xpect  anything  from  the 
two  friends  whom  he  IKK!  possessed  hitherto  at 
the  court  of  this  prince.  Staupitsc  had  lost, 
the  favour  he  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  was 


i  Talc  quid  inonstrl  a  summo  Pontil'ico  cgredl.    L.  Epp. 
1GU. 


quitting  Saxony.  Spalatin  was  beloved  by 
Frederick,  but  had  not  much  influence  over 
him.  The  elector  himself  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  to  encounter  manifest  danger  for  its 
sake..  Luther  thought,  however,  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  return  to  "Wittem- 
berg,  and  there  await  what  the  eternal  and 
merciful  God  would  ilo  with  him.  If,  as 
many  expected,  he  were  left  unmolested,  lie 
resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  study 
and  to  the  education  of  youth. l 

Luther  re-entered  Wittemberg  on  the  30th 
of  October.  All  his  expedition  had  been  to 
no  purpose.  Neither  the  elector  nor  Spalatin 
had  come  to  the  feast.  His  friends  were 
overjoyed  at  seeing  him  again  amongst  them. 
He  hastened  to  inform  Spalatin  of  his  arrival. 
"  I  returned  to  Wittemberg  to-day  safe  and 
sound,  by  the  grace  of  God,'1  said  he,  "but 
how  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  do  not  know... 
...I  am  filled  with  joy  and  peace,  and  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  trial  which  1  endure 
can  appear  so  great  to  so  many  distinguish-'!! 
personages." 

De  Vio  had  not  waited  long  after  Luther's 
departure  to  pour  forth  all  his  indignation  to 
the  elector.  His  letter  breathes  vengeance. 
He  gives  Frederick  an  account  of  the  confer- 
ence with  an  air  of  assurance.  "  Since  bro- 
ther Martin,"  says  he  in  conclusion,  "  cannot 
be  induced  by  paternal  me;,:-uiv.s  to  acknow- 
ledge his  error,  and  remain  faithful  to  the 
catholic  Church,  I  beg  your  highness  will 
send  him  to  Rome,  or  expel  him  from  your 
states.  Be  assured  that  this  difficult,  mis- 
chievous, and  envenomed  business  cannot  be 
protracted  much  longer ;  for  so  soon  as  I 
have  informed  our  most  holy  lord  of  all  this 
artifice  and  wickedness,  it  will  be  brought 
to  an  end."  In  a  postscript,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  the  cardinal  entreats  the  elector 
not  to  tarnish  his  honour  and  that  of  his 
illustrious  ancestors  for  the  sake  of  a  miser- 
able little  friar.  a 

Never  perhaps  did  Luther's  soul  feel  a 
nobler  indignation  than  when  he  read  the 
copy  of  this  letter  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
elector.  The  thought  of  the  sufferings  he  is 
destined  to  undergo,  the  value  of  the  truth 
for  which  he  is  contending,  contempt  inspired 
by  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  legate, — all 
agitated  his  heart  together.  His  reply, 
written  in  the  midst  of  this  agitation,  is  full  of 
that  courage,  sublimity ,  and  faith  which  he 
always  displayed  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  He  gives,  in  his  turn,  an 
account  of  the  Augsburg  conference;  and 
after  describing  (Me  cardinal's  behaviour,  he 
continues  thus : — 

'•  1  should  like  to  answer  the  legate  in  the 
place  of  the  elector  : 

"  Prove  that  you  speak  of  what  you  under- 
stand." I  would  say  t6  him ;  "l^t  the  whole 
-i  r  1:  committed  to^writing  :  then  I  will 
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send  brother  Martin  to  Koine,  or  else  I  will 
myself  seize  him  and  put  him  to  death  1 
will  take  care  of  my  conscience  and  of  my 
honour,  and  will  permit  no  stain  to  tarnish 
my  glory.  But  so  long  as  your  positive 
knowledge  shuns  the  light,  and  is  made 
known  by  its  clamours  only,  1  can  put  no 
faith  in  darkness. 

"  It  is  thus  1  would  reply,  most  excellent 
prince. 

"  Let  the  reverend  legate,  or  the  pope  him- 
self, specify  ir  y  errors  in  writing;  let  them 
give  their  reasons  ;  let  them  instruct  me,  for 
I  am  a  man  who  desires  instruction,  who 
begs  and  longs  for  it,  so  that  even  a  Turk 
would  not  refuse  to  grant  it.  If  I  do  not 
retract  and  condemn  myself  when  the}'  have 
proved  that  the  passages  which  I  have  cited 
ought  to  be  understood  in  a  different  sense 
from  mine,  then,  most  excellent  elector,  let 
your  highness  be  the  first  to  prosecute  and 
expel  me  ;  let  the  university  reject  me,  and 

overwhelm  me  with  its  anger Nay  more, 

and  1  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  may 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  cast  me  out  and  con- 
demn me! The  words  that  I  utter  are  not 

dictated  by  vain  presumption,  but  by  an  un- 
shaken conviction.  I  am  willing  that  the 
Lord  God  withdraw  his  grace  from  me,  and 
that  every  one  of  God's  creatures  refuse  me 
his  countenance,  if,  when  a  better  doctrine 
has  been  shown  me,  I  do  not  embrace  it. 

"  If  they  despise  me  on  account  of  my  low 
estate1,  me  a  poor  little  mendicant  friar,  and 
if  they  refuse  to  instruct  me  in  the  way  of 
truth,  then  let  your  highness  entreat  the  i 
legate  to  inform  you  in  writing  wherein  I 
have  erred ;  and  if  they  refuse  even  your 
highness  this  favour,  let  them  write  their 
views  either  to  his  imperial  majesty,  or  to  i 

What  can  I 


\\lriteverbe  the  people  Among  whom  1  shall 
dwell  in  future,    1    shall  ever  remember  you, 
and  pray  continually  and  gratefully  for  the 
happiness   oi'  yourself  and  of  your  family.1 
......  1  am  still,  tjia'nks  be  to  (lod,  full  of  joy; 

and  praise  him  because  Christ,  the  iSon  "of 
God,  thinks  me  worthy  to  suffer  in  such  a 
cause.  May  he  ever  protect  your  illustrious 
highness  !  Amen." 

This  letter,  so  abounding  in  truth,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  elector.  ••  lie  v/as 
shaken  by  a  very  eloquent  le'.ter,"  says 
Maimbourg.  Never  could  he  have  thought 
of  surrendering  an  innocent  man  to  the  1. 
of  Rome  ;  perhaps  he  would  have,  desired 
Luther  to  conceal  himself  for  a  time,  but  he 
resolved  not  to  appear  to  yield  in  any  manner 
to  the  legate's  menaces,  lie  wrote  to  his 
councillor  Pfeffinger,  who  was  at  the  em- 
peror's court,  telling  him  to  inform  this  prince 
of  the  real  state  of  aifairs,  and  to  beg  him  to 
write  to  Home,  so  that  the  business  might  bo 
concluded,  or  at  least  that  it  might  be  settled 
in  Germany  by  impartial  judges.  a 

A  few  days  after,  the  elector  replied  to  the 
legate  :  "  iSincc  Doctor  Martin  has  appeared 
before  you  at  Augsburg,  you  should  be  satis- 
fied. We  did  not  expect  that  you  would  en- 
deavour to  make  him  retract,  without  having 
convinced  him  of  his  errors.  None  of  the 
learned  men  in  our  principality  have  informed 
me  that  Martin's  doctrine  is  impious.  an:i- 
chris'.ian,  or  heretical."  The  prince  refused. 
moreover,  to  send  Luther  to  Koine,,  or  to  ex- 
pel him  from  his  st.n 

This  letter,  which  was  communicated  to 
Luther,  filled  him  with  joy.  "  Gracious 
God  !  "  wrote  he  to  Ijpalathi,  "  with  what  de- 
light I  have  read  it  again  and  again  !  I  know 


some  archbishop  of  Germany, 
or  what  ought  1  to  say  more  ? 

"  Let  your  highness  listen  to  the  voice  of 
your  conscience  and  of  your  honour,  and  not 
send  me  to  Rome.  No  man  can  require 
you  to  do  so,  for  it  is  impossible  1  can 
be  safe  in  Rome.  The  pope  himself  is  not 
safe  there.  It  would  be  commanding  you  to 
betray  Christian  blood.  They  have  paper, 
pens,  and  ink:  they  have  also  notaries  with- 
out number.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  write 
wherein  and  wherefore  1  have  erred.  It  will 
cost  them  less  to  instruct  me  when  absent  by 
writing,  than  to  put  me  to  death  by  strata- 
gem when  among  them. 

"  I  resign  myself  to  banishment.  My  ad- 
versaries are  laying  their  snares  on  every 
side,  so  that  I  can  nowhere  live  in  security. 
In  order  that  no  evil  may  happen  to  you  on 
my  account.  I  leave  your  territories  in  God's 
name.  I  will  go  wherever  the  eternal  and 
merciful  God  will  have  me.  Let  him  do  with 
me  according  to  his  pleasure  ! 

"  Thus  then,  most  serene  Elector,  I  reve- 
rently bid  you  farewell.  I  commend  you  to 
the  everlasting  God,  and  give  you  eternal 
thanks  for  all  your  kindness  towards  me.  I 
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what  confidence  may  be  put  in  these  words, 


at  once  so  forcible  and  moderate.  I  fear  that 
the  Romans  will  not  understand  their  full 
bearing;  but  they  will  at  least  und.-rstai.d 
that  what  they  think  already  finished  is  ;,s 
yet  hardly  begun.  Tray,  return  my  t!i::nks 
to  the  prince.  It  is  strange  that  he  (De 
Yio)  who.  a  short  time  agoT  was  u  mendicant 
monk  like  myself,  does  not  fear  to  address 
the  mightiest  princes  disn  sjve:  fully,  to  call 
them  to  account,  to  thro  it,  n,  to  command. 
them,  and  to  treat  them  with  such  incon- 
ceivable haughtiness.  Let  him  learn  that 
the  temporal  power  is  of  G-.l.  aiul  that  its 
glory  may  not  be  trampled  under  foot.'':1 

AVhat  had  doubtless  encourage  !  the  elector 
to  reply  to  the  legate  in  a.  tone  the  latter  had 
not  expected,  was  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  It 
good  reason  to  declare  in  the  doctor's  favour; 
for  it  flourished  daily  more  and  more,  and 
was  eclipsing  all  the  other  schools.  A  crowd 
of  students  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  to  hear  this  extraordinary  man, 


1  Fpo  enlm  ublcumque  ero  Pentium,  illustrlssimtc  Domt- 
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whose  teaching  appeared  to  open  a  new  era 
to  religion  and  learning.  These  youths  who 
came  from  every  province,  halted  as  soon  as 
they  discovered  the  steeples  of  Wittemberg 
in  the  distance ;  they  raised  their  hands  to 
heaven,  and  praised  God  for  having  caused 
the  light  of  truth  to  shine  forth  from  this 
city,  as  from  Sion  in  times  of  old,  and  whence 
it  spread  even  to  the  most  distant  countries.1 
A  life  and  activity  till  then  unknown  ani- 
mated the  university.  "  Our  students  here 
are  as  busy  as  ants,"  wrote  Luther.2 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Thoughts  on  Departure— Farewell  to  the  Church — Critical 
Mi-merit— Deliverance—  Luther's  Courage— Dissatisfaction 
at  Romt— Bull— Appeal  to  a  Council. 

LUTHER,  imagining  he  might  soon  be  expelled 
from  Gciinany,  was  engaged  in  publishing  a 
report  of  the  Augsburg  conference.  He  de- 
sired that  it  should  remain  as  a  testimony  of 
the  struggle  between  him  and  Rome.  He 
saw  the  storm  ready  to  burst,  but  did  not 
fear  it.  He  waited  from  day  to  day  for  the 
anathemas  that  were  to  be  sent  from  Italy ; 
and  he  put  everything  in  order,  that  he  might 
be  prepared  when  they  arrived.  "  Having 
tucked  up  my  robe  and  girt  my  loins,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  ready  to  depart,  like  Abraham, 
without  knowing  whither  I  go  ;  or  rather 
well  knowing,  since  God  is  every  where."3 
He  intended  leaving  a  farewell  letter  behind 
him.  "  Be  bold  enough,"  wrote  he  to  Spa 
latin,  "  to  read  the  letter  of  an  accursed  and 
excommunicated  man." 

His  friends  felt  great  anxiety  and  fear  on 
his  account.  They  entreated  him  to  deliver 
up  himself  as  a  prisoner  into  the  elector's 
hands,  in  order  that  this  prince  might  keep 
him  somewhere  in  security.4 

Ilis  enemies  could  not  understand  whence 
he  derived  this  confidence.  One  day  as  the 
(•'invtfrsation  turned  upon  him  at  the  court 
of  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  and  it  was 
1  on  what  support  he  could  rely  :  "  On 
Erasmus,"  said  some  ;  "on  Capito,  and  other 
Ir.rncd  men  who  are  in  his  confidence. "- 
"No,  no,"  replied  the  bishop,  "the  pope 
would  eaiv  very  little  about  those  folks.  It 
is  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg  and  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  that  he  trusts."  Thus  both 
jiTiies  were  ignorant  of  the  stronghold  in 
which  the  reformer  had  taken  refuge. 

Thoughts  of  departure  passed  through 
Luther's  mind.  They  did  not  original''  in 
f.-ar  of  danger,  but  in  foresight  of  the  conti- 
nually increasing  obstacles  that  a  free  con- 

»  Scultet.  Annal.  I.  17. 

2  Studiura  nostrum  more  formicarum  ferret.    L.  Epf- 1- 
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fession  of  the  truth  would  meet  with  in 
Germany.  "  If  1  remain  here,"  said  he,  "  the 
liberty  of  speaking  and  writing  many  things 
will  be  torn  from  me.  If  I  depart,  I  shall 
freely  pour  forth  the  thoughts  of  my  heart, 
and  devote  my  life  \n  Christ."1 

France  was  the  country  where  Ijither 
hoped  to  have  the  power  of  announcing  the 
truth  without  opposition.  The  liberty  en- 
joyed by  the  doctors  and  university  of  Paris, 
appeared  to  him  worthy  of  envy.  Besides, 
he  agreed  with  them  on  many  points.  Wlnt 
would  have  happened  had  he  been  removed 
from  Wittemberg  to  France  ?  Would  the 
Reformation  have  been  established  there,  as 
in  Germany  ?  Would  the  power  of  Rome 
have  been  dethroned  there  ;  and  would 
France,  which  was  destined  to  sec  the  hie- 
rarchical principles  of  Home  and  the  destruc- 
tive principles  of  an  irreligious  philosophy 
long  contend  within  her  bosom,  have  become 
a  gi'eat  centre  of  evangelical  light  ?  It  is 
useless  to  indulge  in  vain  conjectures  on  this 
subject ;  but  perhaps  Luther  at  Paris  might 
have  changed  in  some  degree  the  destinies 
of  Europe  and  of  France. 

Luther's  soul  was  deeply  moved.  He  used 
to  preach  frequently  in  tho  city  church,  in 
the  room  of  Simon  Heyens  Pontanus,  pastor 
of  Wittemberg,  who  was  almost  always  sick. 
He  thought  it  his  duty,  nt  all  events,  to  take 
leave  of  that  congregation  to  whom  he  had 
so  frequently  announced  salvation.  He  said 
in  the  pulpit  one  day  :  "  I  am  a  very  unstable 
and  uncertain  preacher.  How  often  already 
have  I  not  left  you  without  bidding  you  fare- 
well?  If  this  CPSC  should  happen  again, 

and  that  I  cannot  return,  accept  my  farewell 
now."  Then,  after  adding  a  few  words,  he 
concluded  by  saying  with  moderation  and 
gentleness  :  "  Finally,  I  warn  you  not  to  be 
alarmed,  should  the  papal  censures  be  dis- 
charged upon  me.  Do  not  blame  the  pope, 
or  bear  any  ill-will,  either  to  him  or  to  any 
other  man;  but  trust  all  to  God.''2 

The  moment  seemed  to  have  come  at  last. 
The  prince  informed  Luther  that  he  desired 
him  to  leave  Wittemberg.  The  wishes  of 
the  -elector  were  too  sacred  for  him  not  to 
hasten  to  comply  with  them.  He  therefore 
made  preparations  for  his  departure,  without 
well  knowing  whither  he  shoiild  direct  his 
steps.  He  desired  however  to  see  his  friends  • 
once  more  around  him,  and  with  this  intent 
prepared  a  farewell  repast.  Seated  at  the 
same  table  with  them,  he  still  enjoys  their 
sweet  conversation,  their  tender  and  anxious 

friendship.     A  letter  is  brought  to  him 

It  comes  from  the  court.  He  opens  it  and 
reads ;  his  heart  sinks ;  it  contains  a  fresh 
order  for  his  departure.  The  prince  inquires, 
"why  he  delays  so  long.''  His  soul  was 
overwhelmed  with  sadness.  Yet  he  resumed 
his  courage,  and  raising  his  head,  said  firmly 
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and  joyfully,  ::s  he  turned  lii.-s  eyes  on  those 
about  him :  "  Father  and  mother  abandon 
me,  but  the  Lord  takes  me  up."1  Leave  he 
must.  His  friends  were  deeply  moved. — 
What  would  become  of  him  ?  If  Luther's 
protector  rejects  him,  who  will  receive  him  ? 
And  the  Gospel,  the  truth,  and  this  admirable 

work all   will  doubtless  perish  with  its 

illustrious  witness.  The  Reformation  seems 
to  hang  upon  a  thread,  and  at  the  moment 
Luther  quits  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  will 
not  this  thread  break  ?  Luther  and  his 
friends  said  little.  Struck  with  the  blow 
that  had  fallen  upon  their  brother,  tears  roll 
down  their  cheeks.  But  shortly  after,  a  new 
messenger  arrives.  Luther  opens  the  letter, 
not  doubting  that  it  contains  a  fresh  order. 
But,  O  powerful  hand  of  the  Lord!  for  a 
time  he  is  saved.  Everything  is  changed. 
"  Since  the  pope's  new  envoy  hopes  that  all 
may  be  arranged  by  a  conference,  remain 
for  the  present."  2  How  important  was  this 
hour !  and  what  would  have  happened  if 
Luther,  ever  anxious  to  obey  his  sovereign's 
will,  had  left  Wittemberg  immediately  on 
receiving  the  first  letter?  Never  were  Luther 
and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  lower  than 
at  this  moment.  It  appeared  that  their  fate 
was  decided :  an  instant  sufficed  to  change 
it.  Having  reached  the  lowest  degree  of  his 
career,  the  Wittemberg  doctor  rose  rapidly, 
and  his  influence  from  this  time  continued 
increasing.  The  Almighty  commands  (in 
the  language  of  the  prophet),  and  his  ser- 
vants go  down  to  the  depths,  and  mount  up 
again  to  heaven. 

By  Frederick's  order,  Spalatin  summoned 
Luther  to  Lichtcmberg,  to  have  an  interview 
with  him.  They  conversed  a  long  time  on 
the  situation  of  r.ftnirs.  "  If  the  censures 
arrive  from  Rome,"  said  Luther,  "  certainly 
I  shall  not  stay  at  Wittcmberg." — "Beware," 
said  Spalatin,  "  of  being  too  precipitate  in 
going  to  Franco  !"3  He  left  him,  telling  him 
to  wait  for  further  orders.  "  Only  commend 
my  soul  to  Christ,"  said  Luther  to  his  friends. 
"  I  see  that  njy  adversaries  are  still  more 
determined  in  their  designs  to  ruin  me  ;  but 
meanwhile  Christ  strengthens  me  in  my  re- 
solution to  concede  nothing."4 

Luther  now  published  his  Report  of  the 
Conference  at  Augsburg.  Spalatin  had  written 
to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  elector,  not  to  do 
so ;  but  the  letter  came  too  late.  As  soon  as 
the  publication  had  taken  place,  the  prince 
gave  his  sanction:  "Great  God!"  said  Lu- 
ther in  his  preface,  "  what  a  new,  what  an 
amazing  crime  to  seek  for  light  and  truth  ! 

and  above  all  in  the  Church,   that  is  to 

say,  in  the  kingdom  of  truth." — "  I  send  you 
my  Report,"  wrote  he  to  Link  :  "  it  is  keener 
no  doubt  than  the  legate  expects  ;  but  my 
pen  is  ready  to  produce  much  greater  things. 


I  do  not  know  myself  whence  these  thoughts 
arise.  In  my  opinion,  the  work  is  not  vt 
begun,1  so  far  are  the  great  ones  at  Rome 
mi  -taken  in  looking  for  the  end.  I  will  send 
you  what  1  have  written,  in  order  that  you 
may  judge  whether  I  have  guessed  rightly 
that  the  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  IV.ul  speaks 
now  reigns  in  the  court  of  Rome.  1  think  1 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  he  is  w<  >;-.-•<;  now- 
a-days  than  the  Turks  themsehv:. 

Sinister  reports  reached  Luther  from  cvc:y 
side.  One  of  his  friends  wrote  to  him  that 
the  new  envoy  from  Rome  hail  received  an 
order  to  lay  hold  of  him  and  deliver  him  up 
to  the  pope.  Another  relativl,  that  while 
travelling  he  had  met  with  a  r.i;ini'T.  air.l 
that  the  conversation  turning  on  ;!:••  matters 
that  were  now  occupying  ail  Germany,  the 
latter  declared  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
deliver  Luther  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  "  But  the  more  their  fury  and  tlieir 
violence  increase,"  wrote  the  reformer,  "  the 
less  I  tremble.  "- 

At  Rome  they  were  much  displeased  with 
Cajetan.  The  vexation  felt  at  the  ill-uccess 
of  this  business  was  at  first  vented  on  him. 
The  Roman  courtiers  thought  they  had  rea- 
son to  reproach  him  for  having  been  deficient 
in  that  prudence  and  address  which,  if  we 
must  believe  them,  were  the  chief  qualities 
in  a  legate,  and  for  not  having  relaxed,  on  so 
important  an  occasion,  the  strii1:*!  <>f  his 
scholastic  theology.  It  is  all  his  fault,  said 
they.  His  clumsy  pedantry  spoil  '1  all. 
\Vh\-  did  he  exasperate  Luther  by  iusuhs  and 
threats,  instead  of  alluring  him  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  rich  bishopric,  or  even  of  a  c:ir,'d- 
nal's  hat?3  These  mercenaries  judge-i  of 
the  reformer  by  themselves.  Still  the  failure 
must  be  retrieved.  On  the  one  hand.  Rome 
must  declare  herselt  ;  on  the  other,  she  must 
conciliate  the  elector,  who  might  be  very  ser- 
viceable to  her  in  the  choice  they  would  soon 
have  to  make  of  an  emperor.  As  it  was  im- 
possible for  Roman  ecclesiastics  to  suspect 
whence  Luther  derived  his  courage  and  his 
strength,  they  imagined  that  the  elector  was 
implicated  more  deeply  in  the  affair  than  he 
really  was.  The  pope  therefore  resolved  to 
pursue  another  course.  He  caused  a  bull  to 
be  published  in  Germany  by  his  legate,  in 
which  he  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences, precisely  in  the  points  attacked,  but 
in  which  he  made  no  mention  either  of  Lu- 
ther or  of  the  elector.  As  the  reformer  h-id 
always  declared  that  he  would  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  Roman  church,  the  pope 
imagined  that  he  would  now  either  keep  his 
word,  or  exhibit  himself  openly  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  a  contemner 
of  the  holy  apostolic  see.  In  either  case,  the 
pope  could  not  but  gain  ;  no  advantage  how- 
ever is  derived  by  obstinately  opposing  the 


i  Res  ista  nccdum  habet  initium  suum  mcojudiclo. 
Epp.  i.  103. 
?  n 


1  Vater  und  Mutter  verlassen  mich,  aber  der  Heir  nimmt 
n  ic-n  anf.  _ 

-  L.  Opp.  xv  824.  VQUO  illi  mails  furunt,  et  vl  affectant  viam  co  minus  ego 

Ne  tarn  cito  in  Oalliam  irem.    L.  Epp.  i.  195.  terreor.    Ibid.  191. 

«  Firmat  Christus  propositum  nan  cedendi  ic  me.    Ibid.  J  Sarri,  Council  of  Trent,  p.  8. 
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truth.  In  vain  had  the  pope  threatened  with 
excommunication  whoever  should  tcacli  other- 
wise than  lie  ordained  ;  the  light  is  not 
Stopped  by  such  orders.  It  would  lure  been 
wiser  to  moderate  by  certain  restrictions  the 
pretensions  of  the  sellers  of  indulgences. 
This  decree  from  Koine  was  therefore  a  new 
fault.  By  legalizing  crying  abuses,  it  irri- 
tate d  all  wi.su  men,  and  rendered  Lather's 
reconciliation  impossible.  "  It  was  thought," 
says  a  IJmnan-eatholic  historian,  a  jrivat 
enemy  to  tin-  Reformation,1  "  that  this  bull 
had  been  issued  solely  i'»r  the  benefit  of  the 
pope  and  the  begging  friars,  who  began  to 
find  that  no  one  would  purchase  their  indul- 

gi   IK'CS." 

Cardinal  De  Vio  published  the  decree  at 
Lintz,  iu  Austria,  on  the  13th  December 
1518  ;  but  Luther  had  already  placed  himself 
b.'vuiid  i;s  reach.  On  the  28th  November, 
In  had  appealed,  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus 
Christ  i,  at  \Vittcmberg,  from  the  pope  to  a 
general  council  of  the  Church.  '  He  foresaw 
the  storm  that  was  about  to  burst  upon  him  ; 
he  knew  that  God  alon»  could  disperse  it ; 
but  he  did  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  He 
must,  no  doubt,  quit  Wittemberg,  if  only  on 
the  elector's  account,  as  soon  as  the  Roman 
anathemas  arrive :  he  would  not,  however, 
leave  Saxony  and  Germany  without  a  strik- 
ing protest.  He  therefore  drew  one  up,  and 
that  it  might  be  ready  for  circulation  as  soon 


I  as  the  Roman  thunders  reached  him,  as  he 
expresses  it,  he  had  it  printed  under  the  ex- 

l  press  condition  that  the  bookseller  should 
deposit  all  the  copies  with  him.  But  this 
man,  covetous  of  gain,  sold  almost  every  one, 
while  Luther  was  calmly  waiting  to  receive 
them.  The  doctor  was  vexed,  but  the  thing 
was  done.  This  bold  protest  was  soon  cir- 
culated every  where.  In  k  Luther  declared 
anew  that  he  had  no  intention  of  saying  any 
thing  against  the  holy  Cluuvh  or  the  autho- 
rity of  the  apostolic  sec,  and  of  the  pope  when 
well-advised.  "  But,"  continues  he,  "  see- 
ing that  the  -pope,  who  is  God's  vicar  upon 
earth,  may,  like  any  other  man,  err,  sin, 
and  lie,  and  that  an  appeal  to  a  general 
council  is  the  only  means  of  safety  against 
that  injustice  which  it  is  impossible  to 
resist,  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this 
step."1 

Here  we  see  the  Reformation  launched  on 
a  new  career.  It  is  no  longer  made  depend- 
ent on  the  pope  and  on  his  resolutions,  but 
on  a  general  council.  Luther  addresses  the 
whole  Church,  and  the  voice  that  proceeds 
from  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  must  be 
heard  throughout  all  the  Lord's  fold.  'Hie 
reformer  is  not  wanting  in  courage  ;  of  this 
he  has  just  given  a  new  proof.  Will  God  be 
wanting  to  him  ?  This  we  shall  learn  from 
the  different  periods  of  the  Reformation  that 
still  remain  to  be  displayed  before  our  eyes. 


'  Malmbourg,  p.  33. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Luther's  Danger— Ood  preserves  Luther— The  Pope  sera's  a 
Chamberlain  — The  Lesate'3  Journey  — Roman  Uriel's  — 
Circumstances  favourable  to  the  Reform— Mfltitz  with 
Spalatin— Tetzel's  Alarm— Miltitz's  Flattery— Demands 
a  Retractation— Luther  refuses,  but  offers  to  keep  Silence 
—Agreement  between  Luther  and  the  Nuncio— The  Le- 
sak-'s  Kiss— Tetzel  reproached  by  the  Legate— Luther  to 
the  Pope— Nature  of  the  Reformation — Luther  opposes 
Separation — l)e  Vio  and  Miltitzat  Treves — Luther's  Cause 
extends  over  various  Countries— Luther's  Writings  begin 
the  Reformation. 

DANGERS  had  gathered  round  Luther  and  the 
Reformation.  The  appe;il  of  the  Wittemberg 
doctor  to  a  general  council  was  a  new  assault 
upon  the  papal  power.  A  bull  of  Fins  II. 
had  pronounced  the  greatep  excommunication 
even  against  the  emperors  who  should  dare 
be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  revolt.  Frederick 
of  S:ixony,  as  yet  weak  in  the  evangelical 
doctrine,  was  ready  to  banish  Luther  from 
his  states. l  A  new  message  from  Leo  X. 
would  therefore  have  driven  the  reformer 
among  strangers,  who  might  have  feared  to 
compromise  themselves  by  receiving  a  monk 
lying  under  the  anathema  of  Rome.  And  if 
any  of  the  nobles  had  drawn  the  sword  in 
his  defence,  these  simple  knights,  despised 
by  the  mighty  princes  of  Germany,  would 
soon  have  been  crushed  in  their  perilous  cn- 
terprisS. 

But  at  the  very  moment  that  the  courtiers 
of  LP.O  X.  were  urging  him  to  measures  of 
severity,  and  when  another  blow  would  have 
placed  his  adversary  in  his  hands,  this  pope 
suddenly  changed  his  policy,  and  entered 
upon  a  course  of  conciliation  and  apparent 

'  LettT  from  the  Elector  to  his  envoy  at  Rome.    L.  Opp. 


mildness.1  We  may  reasonably  presume 
that  he  was  deceived  as  to  the  elector's  senti- 
ments, and  thought  them  more  favourable  to 
Luther  than  they  really  were  ;  we  may  admit 
that  the  public  voice  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age — powers  then  quite  new — appeared  to 
surround  Luther  with  an  impregnable  ram- 
part ;  we  may  suppose,  as  one  of  his  histo- 
rians has  done,2  that  he  followed  the  im- 
pulses of  his  judgment  and  of  his  heart, 
which  inclined  to  mildness  and  moderation  ; 
But  this  new  mode  of  action,  adopted  by  Rome 
at  such  a  moment,  is  so  strange,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it  a  higher  and 
a  mightier  hand. 

A  Saxon  noble,  the  pope's  chamberlain, 
and  canon  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Meissen, 
was  then  at  the  Roman  court.  He  had  con- 
trived to  make  himself  of  importance.  He 
boasted  of  being  distantly  related  to  the 
Saxon  princes,  so  that  the  Roman  courtiers 
sometimes  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Saxony.  In  Italy,  he  made  a  foolish  dis- 
play of  his  German  nobility  ;  in  Germany,  he 
was  an  awkward  imitator  of  the  elegance 
and  manners  of  the  Italians.  He  was  fond 
of  wine,3  and  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Rome  had  increased  this  vice.  The  Roman 
courtiers,  however,  entertained  great  expec- 
tations of  him.  II is  German  origin,  his  in- 
sinuating manners,  his  skill  in  business, — 
all  led  them  to  hope  that  Charles  of  Miltitz 
(for  such  was  his  name)  would  by  his  pru- 

1  Rntionem  npcnrti  prorsus  oppnsit  am  inirestatuit.    Car- 
dinal PallaviriMi,  Hist.  Concil.  Trident.  1.  51. 

2  Itoscoe,  Life  <>i  ].e<>  X.,  chap.  xlx. 

3  Nee  ab  usu  immoderate  vini  abstinuit.     Pullavlcini, 
Hist.  Concil.  Trid.  i.  68. 
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dcncc  succeed  in  arresting  the  mighty  revo- 
lution that  threatened  t<>  shake  the  world. 

It  was  of  importance  to  conceal  the  real 
object  of  the  mission  of  the  Roman  chamber- 
lain. This  was  effected  without  difficulty. 
Four  years  previously,  the  pious  elector  had 
ii  t'tioned  the  pope  for  the  Golden  Rose. 
This  rose,  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers,  re- 
presented the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  it  was 
consecrated  yearly  by  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
.-'ml  sent  to  one  of  the  chief  princes  in  Europe. 
It  was  resolved  to  give  it  this  year  to  the 
elector.  Miltitz  departed  with  a  commission 
to  examine  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  gain 
over  Spalatin  and  I'fefHnger,  the  elector's 
councillors.  He  carried  private  letters  for 
them.  In  this  manner,  by  seeking  to  con- 
ciliate those  who  surrounded  the  prince, 
Rome  hoped  erelong  to  have  her  formidable 
adversary  in  her  power. 

The  new  legate,  who  arrived  in  Germany 
in  December  In  IS,  was  engaged  (luring  his 
journey  in  sounding  the  public  opinion.  To 
his  great  surprise  he  found,  that  wherever  he 
went,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  \vere 
partisans  of  the  Reformation.1  They  spoke 
of  Luther  with  enthusiasm.  For  one  person 
favourable  to  the  pope,  there  were  three  fa- 
vourable to  the  reformer.2  Luther  has 
transmitted  to  us  one  of  the  incidents  of  his 
mission.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  papal 
chair  ?"  the  legate  would  frequently  ask  the 
landladies  and  maidservants  at  the  inns.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  these  poor  women  art- 
lessly replied  :  "  What  can  we  know  of 
the  pnpnl  chair,  whether  it  is  of  wood  or  of 
Btone?"8 

The  mere  rumour  of  the  new  legate's  ar- 
rival filled  the  elector's  court,  the  university 
and  town  of  \Vittemberg,  and  the  whole  of 
Saxony, with suspicion*and distrust.  "Thanks 
be  to  God,  Luther  is  still  alive,"  wrote 
Melancthon  in  affright.4  It  was  affirmed 
that  the  Roman  legate  had  received  orders  to 
get  Luther  into  his  power  either  by  violence 
or  stratagem.'  Everyone  recommended  the 
doctor  to  be  oil  his  guard  against  the  treachery 
of  Miltitz.  "  lie  is  coming;,''  said  they,  "  to 
seize  you  aud  give  you  up  to  the  pope. 
Trustworthy  persons  have  seen  the  briei's  he 
is  bringing  with  him." — "  I  await  God's 
will,"  replied  Luther.5 

Miltitz  indeed  came  bearing  letters  for  the 
elector,  for  his  councillors,  and  for  the  bishops 
and  the  burgomaster  of  Wittembcrg.  lie 
brought  with  him  seventy  apostolical  briefs. 
If  the  flattery  and  the.  fivmirs  of  l.'ome  at- 
tained their  end, — if  Frederick  delivnvil 
Liith'T  into  his  hands,  these  seventy  briei's 
were,  in  some  measure,  to  serve  as  passports. 

'  Sciscitatus  per  vlam  Miltitzlus  (innnam  esset  in  ivstl- 
matlone  Lutl>erus....sensltdc  ecu-urn  admiral  ione  hummus 
loqul.  Pallavicini,  Hist.  Concll.  Trid.  i.  51. 

'-  Ecce  ubl  unum  pro  papa  stare  invenl,  tres  pro  te  contra 
p»l>»ni  stiiliaul  I..  O|.p.  Lat.  in  I'nef. 

'•>  Quid  noa  srlre  possumus  c|nale3  vos  Uomre  habeatis  scl- 
las.  lUncasne  an  lapldeasi  Ibid. 

<  Mnrlimis  nostiT,  l'ei>  pratlns,  adliuc  spiral.  Corpus 
Keformatorum  edidit  I'.rolsclinoidcr,  i.  61. 

5  Ivspccloconsillum  Dei.    L.  Epp.  i.  lai. 


1 1  e  would  produce  and  post  up  one  in  each  of 
the  cities  through  which  he  would  have  to 
pass,  and  by  this  means  he  hoped  to  succeed 
in  dragging  his  prisoner  to  Rome  without 

opposition. J 

The  pope  appeared  to  have  taken  every 
precaution.  Already  in  the  electoral  court 
they  did  not  know  what  course  to  adopt. 
They  would  have  resisted  violence  ;  but  how 
could  they  oppose  the  head  of  Christendom, 
who  spoke  with  so  much  mildness,  and  with 
so  great  au  appearance  of  reason?  Would 
it  not  be  desirable,  they  said,  for  Luther  to 
conceal  himself,  until  the  storm  had  pas,-;  d 
over?  An  unexpected  event  extricated  Lu- 
ther, the  elector,  and  the  Reformation,  from 
this  difficult  position.  The  aspect  of  the 
world  suddenly  changed. 

On  the  12th  of  .January  1519,  Maximilian, 
emperor  of  Germany,  expired.  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  in  conformity  with  the  Germanic 
constitution,  became  administrator  of  the 
empire.  Henceforth  the  elector  no  longer 
feared  the  projects  of  nuncios.  New  interests 
began  to  agitate  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
forced  it  to  be  cautious  in  its  negotiations 
with  Frederick,  and  arrested  the  blow  that 
Miltitz  and  De  Vio  undoubtedly  were  medi- 
tating. 

The  pope  earnestly  desired  to  prevent 
( 'harles  of  Austria,  already  king  of  Naples, 
from  filling  the  imperial  throne.  He  thought 
that  a  neighbouring  king  was  more  to  be 
i'eared  than  a  German  monk.  Desirous  of 
securing  the  elector,  who  might  be  of  great 
use  to  him  in  this  affair,  he  resolved  to  let 
the  monk  rest,  that  he  might  the  better  op- 
pose the  king  ;  br,t  both  advanced  in  despite 
of  him.  Thus  changed  Leo  X. 

Another  circumstance  also  contributed  to 
turn  aside  the  storm  tint  threatened  the  Re- 
formation.  Political  troubles  broke  out.  im- 
mediately after  Maximilian's  death.  In  the 
south  of  the  empire,  the  Swabian  confedera- 
tion desired  to  punish  Ulric  of  Wurtemberg, 
who  had  been  unfaithful  to  it ;  in  the  north, 
the  ISishop  of  Hildcsheim  threw  himself  with 
an  armed  force  upon  the  bishopric  of  Mindcn 
and  on  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. In  the,  midst  of  all  this  agitation,  how 
could  (he  great  ones  of  the  age  attach  any 
importance  to  a  dispute  about  the  remission 
of  sins?  But  God  especially  Advanced  the 
cause,  of  the  Reformation  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  elector,  now  become  vicar  of  the  empire, 
and  by  the  protection  he  granted  to  the  new 
teachers.  "  The  tempest  suspended  its 
rage,"  says  Luther,  "  the  papal  excommuni- 
cation began  to  fall  into  contempt.  Under 
the  shadow  of  the  elector's  viccroyalty,  the 
Ho  |it-l  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  popery 
suffered  great  damage  in  consequence."1 

Besides,  during  an  interregnum  the  sever- 
est  prohibitions   naturally    lost    their  force. 
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1  For  sinzula  oppida  affizeret  unnm,  et  ita  tutua  me  per- 
dncerct  Homnm.     L.  Opji.  I. at.  in  I'm •{. 
-  Tune  dcsiil  paululum  axvlre  tempcstas,  <fet.    Ibid. 
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All  became  easier  and  more  free.  Tbc  ray 
of  liberty  tliat  shone  upon  these  beginnings 
of  the  Reformation  powerfully  developed  the 


'yet  tender  plant ;  and  already  it  might  have 
been  seen  how  favourable  political  liberty 
would  be  to  the  progress  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity 


Luther,  "how  his  violence  is  changed  into 
gentleness!  This  new  Saul  came  to  Ger- 
many,  armed  with  more  than  seventy  ai 


lic','!l  briefs,  to  drag  me  alive  and  in  chains  to 
that,  murderous  Home;  but  the  Lord  has 
thrown  him  to  the  ground  I'V  the  way."  ' 

•'•  My  dear  Martin,''  said  the  pop.-'s  eham- 

Miltitz,  who  had  reached  Saxony  before  I  berlain,  in  a  fawning  tone.  "  1  thought  you 
the  death  of  Maximilian,  bad  hastened  to  I  wen;  an  old  theologian  who,  sr;iv,l  quietly 
visit  his  old  friend  Spalatin;  but  he  had  no  i  at  his  fireside,  was  labouring  under  some 
sooner  begun  his  complaints  against  Luther,  theological  crotchet;  but  1  see  yo:i  are  still 
than  Spalatin  broke  out  against  Tctzel.  He 
made  the  nuncio  acquainted  with  the  false- 
hoods and  blasphemies  of  the  imlulgence- 


tnerchant,  and  declared  th-.it  nil  Germany 
•tscribed  to  the  Dominican  the  divisions  by 
which  the  Church  was  rent. 


a  young  man  and  in  the  prime  of  life. '-'  Do 
you  know,'"  continued  he,  assuming  a  graver 
tone,  "  that  you  have  drawn  away  everybody 
from  the  pope  and  attached  them  to  your- 
self?":i  -Miltitz  was  not  ignorant  th-it  tlic 
best  way  of  seducing  mankind  is  to  fl.it'  r 


Miltitz  was  astonished.     Instead  of  being  I  their  pride  ;  but  he  did  not.  km>wthe  man  he 


the  accuser,  he  .found  himself  the  accused. 
All  his  anger  was  immediately  directed 
against  Tetzcl.  He  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear at  Altenburg  and  justify  his  conduct. 

The  Dominican,  as  cowardly  as  he  was 
boastful,  fearing  the  people  whoin  his  imposi- 
tions had  exasperated,  had  discontinued  pass- 
ing from  town  to  town,  and  had  hidden  him- 
self in  the  college  cf  St.  Paul  at  Leipsic.  He 
tamed  pale  OH  receiving  Miltitz's  letter. 
Even  Rome  abandons  him  ;  she  threatens 
and  condemns  him  ;  --she  wishes  to  draw  him 
from  the  only  asylum  in  which  he  thinks 
himself  secure,  and  to  expose  him  to  -the 
anger  of  his  enemies.  Tetzel  refused  to  obey 
the  nuncio's  summons.  "  Certainly,"  wrote 
he  to  Miltitz  on  the  31st  of  December  1518, 
"  I  should  not  care  about  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  if  I  could  leave  Leipsic  without  dan- 
ger to  my  life  ;  but  the  Augustine  Martin 
Luther  has  so  excited  and  aroused  the  men 
of  power  against  me,  that  I  am  nowhere  safe. 
A  great  number  of  Luther's  partisans  have 
sworn  my  death  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  come 
to  you."  l  What  a  striking  contrast  is  here 
between  these  two  men,  the  one  residing  in 
the  college  of  St.  Paul  at  Leipsic,  the  other 
in  the  Augustine  cloister  at  Witteraberg  ! 
The  servant  of  God  displayed  an  intrepid 
courage  in  the  presence  of  danger ;  the  ser- 
vant of  men,  a  contemptible  cowardice. 

Miltitz  had  been  ordered  to  employ  per- 
suasive measures  in  the  first  instance";  and 
it  was  only  when  these  failed  that  he  was  to 
produce  his  seventy  briefs,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  use  of  all  the  favours  of  Rome  to 
induce  the  elector  to  restrain  Luther.  He 
therefore  intimated  his  desire  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  the  reformer.  Their  common 
friend,  Spalatin,  offered  his  house  for  that 
purpose,  and  Luther  quitted  Wittemberg  on 
the  2d  or  3d  of  January  to  visit  Altenburg. 

In  this  interview  Miltitz  exhausted  all  the 
cunning  of  a  diplomatist  and  of  a  Roman 
courtier.  Luther  had  scarcely  arrived  when 
the  nuncio  approached  him  with  great  de- 
monstrations of  friendship.  "  Oh  !"  thought 


1  Loscher,  ii.  667. 


had  to  deal  with.  "If  1  had  an  army  d' 
25,000  men,"  added  he,  "  1  do  not  think  I 
should  be  able  to  carry  you  to  Home."4 
Home,  with  all  her  power  VMS  sensible  of  her 
weakness  compared  with  this  p;>or  monk  ; 
tand  the  monk  felt  strong  compared  with 
Rome.  "  God  stays  the  waves  of  t!;e  s  '. 
upon  the  shore,"  said  Luthi.r,  "a.iil  lie  stays 
them — with  sand  !"  :' 

The  nuncio,  believing  lie  had  now  pre- 
pared his  adversary's  mind,  continued  in 
these  terms:  "  Bind'  up  the  wound  that  you 
yourself  have  inflicted  on  the  Church,  and 
that  you  alone  can  heal.  I'ewnrc."  said  he, 
dropping  a  few  tears,  "  beware  of  raising  a 
tempest  that  would  cause  the,  dest  r.ietion  of 
Christendom."0  He  then  gradually  pro- 
ceeded to  hint  that  a  retractation  alone  could 
repair  the  mischief;  but  lie  immediately  soft- 
ened down  whatever  was  objectionable  in 
this  word,  by  giving  Luther  -to  understand 
that  he  felt  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  and 
by  storming  against  Tetzel.  The  snare  was 
laid  by  a  skilful  hand :  how  could  it  fail  to 
catch  the  prey?  "If,  at  the  outset,  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  had  spoken  to  me  in 
this  manner,"  said  the  reformer  afterwards, 
"  this  business  would  not.  have  created  so 
much  disturbance."7 

Luther  then  replied,  and  set  forth  with 
calmness,  but  with  dignity  and  force,  the  just 
complaints  of  the  Church  :  !:e  did  not  conceal 
his  great  indignation  against  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  and  complained  in  a  noble  manner 
of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  received 
from  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  purity  of 
his  intentions.  Miltitz.  who  had  not  expected 
to  hear  such  decided  language,  was  able  how- 
ever to  suppress  his  anger. 

1  Scd  porviftm  a  Domino  prostratus mutavit  violen- 

tiam  in  bcncvolenliam  fallacissiine  siinuiatain.  L.  Epp.  i. 
206. 

'-'  O  Marline,  e?o  crodebatn  to  csse  scncm  aliqnem  tlicolo- 
Rum,  qui  post  forn.iccm  scdcns  (siuint;  behind  the  stove), 
<tc.  Li.  Opp.  L:U.  in  I'ruT.  « 

3  Quod  orbem  totnm  mihi  conjunxerim  ct  papa;  abstruxe- 
rim.  L.  EI>I>.  i.  231. 

•i  Si  haber?m  xxv.  millia  annatorum,  non  confiderctn  te 
posse  a  me  Ilomam  perduci.  L.  Opp.  Lat.  in  1'rrcf. 

s  L.  Opp.  (W.)xxii. 

6  1'roftisis  lacrymis  ipsum  oravit,  ne  tarn  pcrniciosam 
Christiano  jrencri  tempcstatcm  cieret.  Pallavicini,  i.  52. 

•  Nonevasissct  res  in  tantuin  tuiuiiltum.  L.  Oi>p.  Lat. 
I  in  Prsef. 
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"  I  offer,"  resutncd  Luther,  "  to  be  silent 
for  the  future  on  this  matter,  and  to  !<•(  it 
dif  aw;'y  rf  it  si-It',1  pn>\  ided  my  opponents 
are  silent  on  tlu-ir  part  ;  but  if  they  continue  j 


attacking   me,  a  serious  struggle  will  soon 

arise  out  of  a  trilling  quarrel.  My  weapons 
arc  quite,  prepared." — •'  I  will  do  still  more," 
hr  added  a  moment  after;  "  1  will  write,  to 
his  holiness,  acknowledging  I  have  been  a 
little  too  violent,  and  1  will  declare  to*  him 
that  it  is  a,-  a  f 'ithi'ul'son  of  the  Church  that 
1  opposed  discourses  which  drew  upon  them 
the  mockeries  and  insults  of  the  people.  I 
even  consent  to  pnh'it-h  a  writi;i;,'  lUHring 
all  those  who  rend  n:y  works  not  i;>  ;-cc  in 
them  any  attacks  upon  the  Rom  in  (  liiuvh. 
and  to  continue' under  its  authority.  Yes! 
I  amr  willing  to  do  and  to  Lear  everything; 
but  as  for  a  retractation,  never  expect  one 
from  me." 

Miltitz  saw  by  Luther's  firm  tone;  that  the 
wisest  course  would  be  to  appear  satisfied 
with  what  the  reformer  so  readily  proi:; 
lie  merrlv  propped  they  should  ehco«e  an 
an-hliis'inp  to  arhitrate  on  some  points  that 
were,  still  to  be  discussed.  "  1'e  it  so,"  said 
Luther;  "  but  1  am  very  much  ai'n.id  that 
the  pope  will  not  accept  any  judge  ;  in  that 
case  1  will  not  abide  by  the  pope's  decision, 
and  then  the  struggle,  will  begin  again.  The 
pope  will  give  the  cext,  and  1  shall  make  my 
own  comments  upon  it." 

Thus  ended  the  first  interview 
Luther  and  Miltitz.  They  had  a  second 
meeting,  in  which  the  truce  or  rather  the 
pi-ace  was  signed.  Luther  immediately  in- 
formed the  elector  of  what  had  taken  place. 
''  Most  serene  prince  and  most  gracious  lord," 
wrote  he,  1  hasten  most  humbly  to  acquaint 
your  electoral  highness  that  Charles  of  Mil- 
titz and  myself  are  at  last  agreed,  and  have 
terminated  this  matter  by  deciding  upon  the 
following  articles  : — 

1.  lioth  parties  are  forbidden  to  preach, 
write,  or  do  anything  further  in  the  discus- 
sion that  has  been  raised. 

•J.  .Miltitz  will  immediately  inform  the 
holy  Father  of  the  state  of  affairs.  His  holi- 
ness will  empower  an  enlightened  bishop  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  to  point  out  the 
erroneous  articles  I  should  retract.  If  they 
prove  me  to  be  in  error  I  shall  willingly  re- 
cant, and  will  do  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
honour  or  authority  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church."2 

"When  the  agreement  had  been  thus  effect- 
ed, Miltitz  appeared  overjoyed.  "  These 
hundred  years  past,"  exclaimed  he,  "  no 
question  has  occasioned  more  anxiety  to  the 
cardinals  and  Roman  courtiers  than  this. 
They  would  rather  have  given  ten  thousand 
ducats  than  consent  to  its  being  prolonged." 

The  pype's  chamberlain  spared  no  marks 

l  Und  die  Sache  slch  zu  Tode  bluten.    L.  Epp.  1.  207. 

1  Ibid,  m 

3  Ab  Integro^am  seculonullum  necotium  Ecclesiffi  contl- 
glsse  quod  majorem  ill!  solicitudinem  incusslsset.  1'alla- 
vicini,  i.  62. 


of  attention  to  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.     At 
one  time  he  manifested  his  joy,   at  another 
he    shed   tears.      This    show    of    sensibility- 
moved  the  reformer  but  little ;  still  he  avoided 


showing  what  he  thought  of  it.     "  I   pre- 
I  not    to   understand  the  meaning  of 
these  crocodile's  tears,"  said  he.1 

Miltitz  gave  Luther  an  invitation  to  sup- 
per, which  the  latter  accepted.  His  host 
laid  aside  all  the  severity  connected  with  his 
mission,  and  Luther  indulged  in  all  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition.  The  repast 
was  joyous,2  and  when  the  moment  of  de- 
parture was  come,  the  legate  opened  his 
arms  to  the  heretical  doctor,  and  kissed  him."' 
"A  Judas  kiss,"  thought  Luther;  "1  pre- 
tended not  to  understand  these  Italian  arti- 
fices," wrote  he  to  St.-vupitz.4 

Was  that  kiss  destined  ta  reconcile  Rome 
and  the  dawning  Reformation?  Miltitz 
hoped  so,  and  was  delighted  at  the  thought ; 
for  he  had  a  nearer  view  than  the,  I'oman 
courtiers  of  the  terrible  consequences  the. 
papacy  might  suffer  from  tlite  Reformation. 
If  Luther  and  his  adversaries  are  silenced, 
thought  he,  the  dispute  will  be  ended ;  and* 
Rome,  by  calling  up  favourable  circumstances, 
will  regain  all  her  former  influence.  It  ap- 
peared, then,  that  the  termination  of  the 
contest  was  at  hand.  Rome  had  opened  her 
arms,  and  the  reformer  seemed  to  have  cast 
himself  into  them.  But  this  work  was  not 
between  \  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  error  of  Rome  lay 
in  regarding  as  a  mere  monkish  quarrel  what 
was  in  reality  an  awakening  of  the  Church. 
The  kisses  of  a  papal  chamberlain  could  not 
check  the  renewal  of  Christendom. 

Miltitz  being  of  opinion  that  lie  would  by 
this  means  reclaim  the  erring  Lutherans, 
behaved  most  graciously  to  all  of  them, 
accepted  their  invitations,  and  sat  down  to 
table  with  the  heretics;  but  soon  becoming 
inebriated  (it  is  a  pope  who  relates  this),5  the 
pontifical  nuncio  was  no  longer  master  of 
his  tongue.  The  Saxons  led  him  to  speak  of 
the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome,  and  Miltitz, 
•confirming  the  old  proverb,  in  rino  veritas,6 
gave  an  account  in  the  openness  of  his  heart 
of  all  the  practices  and  disorders  of  the 
papacy.7  His  companions  smiled,  urging 
and  pressing  him  to  continue ;  everything 
was  exposed ;  they  took  notes  of  what  he 
said ;  and  these  scandals  were  afterwards 
made  matter  of  public  reproach  against  the 
Ifomans.  ;:t  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  Germany.  Pope  Paul  ill.  com- 


1  Ego  dissimulabam  lias  crocodili  lacrymns  a  me  intel- 
Hgl.  L.  I-'pp.  i.  216.  The  crocodile  is  said  to  weep  when  he 
cannot  seize  his  prey. 

-  Atquc  vcspt'ii,  me  accept o,  convivlo  tetatl  sumus.  Ibid. 
2.11. 

;l  Sic  amice  disccssimus  etiam  cum  osculo  (Judre  scilicet). 
Jbid.  210. 

•"   Has  italitntcs.     Ibid.  231. 

5  Sa-|ie  perturb»tna  vino.  Jnstructio  data  episcopo  Mu- 
tiny Pauli  III.  nunlio,  24th  October  1W6.  The  MS.  was  dis- 
covered by  Ranke  in  K  library  al  Home. 

B  When  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  comes  out.  Old  E/ij;. 
Prov. 

7  Ka  r fftitire  de  pontifice  et  Roman*  curia  a  Saxonlbus 
Inducebatur.  Instruclio,  «frc. 
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plained,  alleging  they  had  put  things  in 
his  envoy's  mouth  that  were  utterly  destitute 
of  foundation,  and  in  consequence  ordered 
his  nuncios,  whenever  they  were  invited  ou{, 
to  make  a  pretence  of  accepting  the  invita- 
tions. to  behave  graciously,  and  to  be  guarded 
in  their  conversation.1 

Miltitz,  faithful  to  the  arrangement  he  had 
just  concluded,  went  from  Altenburg  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  Tetzel  \va:  residing.  There  was 
no  necessity  to  silence  him,  for  sooner  than 
speak  lie  would  have  concealed  himself  if 
possible  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  But  the 
nuncio  resolved  to  vent  all  his  anger  on  him. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  Leipsic,  he  summoned 
the  wretched  Tetzel  before  him,  overwhelmed 
him  with  reproaches,  accused  him  of  being 
the  author  of  all  his  trouble,  and  threatened 
Irim  with  the  pope's  displeasure.'2  This  was 
not  enough.  An  agent  from  the  house  of 
Fugger,  who  was  then  in  the  city,  was  con- 
fronted with  him.  Miltitz  laid  before  the 
Dominican  the  accounts  of  this  establish- 
ment, the  papers  he  had  himself  signed,  and 
proved  that  he,  had  squandered  or  stolen  con- 
siderable sums  of  money.  The  unhappy 
man,  whom  in  the  day  of  his  triumph  nothing 
could  alarm,  bent  under  the  weight  of  these 
just  accusations  :  he  fell  into  despair,  his 
health  suffered,  he  knew  not  where  to  hide 
his  shame.  Lr.ther  was  informed  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  his  old  adversary,  and 
he  alone  was  affected  by  it.  "I  am"  sorry 
for  Tetzel,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin.3  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  words  :  it  was  not  the 
man  but  his  actions  that  he  hated.  At  the 
very  moment  that  Rome  was  venting  her 
wrath  on  the  Dominican,  Luther  sent  him  a 
letter  full  ,of  consolation.  But  all  was  un- 
availing. Tetzel,  a  prey  to  remorse,  terrified 
by  the  reproaches  of  his  best  friends,  and 
dreading  the  pope's  anger,  died  very  miser- 
ably not  long  after.  It  was  believed  that 
grief  accelerated  his  death.4 

Luther,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  he 
had  given  Miltitz,  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  pope  on  the  3d  March  :  — 

"  Blessed  Father  !  May  your  holiness  con- 
descend to  incline  your  paternal  ear,  which 
is  that  of  Christ  himself,  towards  your  poor 
sheep,  and  listen  kindly  to  his  bleating. 
What  shall  I  do,  most  holy  Father  ?  I  can- 
not bear  the  lightnings  of  your  anger,  and  I 
know  not  how  to  escape  them.  I  am  called 
upon  to  retract.  I  would  most  readily  do  so, 
could  that  lead  to  the  desired  result.  But 
the  persecutions  of  my  adversaries  have  cir- 
culated my  writings  far  and  wide,  and  they 
are  too  deeply  graven  on  the  hearts  of  men, 
to  be  by  any  possibility  crazed.  A  recanta- 
tion would  only  still  more  dishonour  the 

1  Hilaii  quidem  vultu  accipere  si  finaant  invitationes 
Instruclio,  Ac. 

-  Verbis  minisqiieppntificiisitafregithominemhactenus, 
ternuilem  cunctis  et  imperterritura  stentorem.  L.  Opp.  in 


. 

l)o!eo  Tetzelium.    L.  Epp.  I.  223. 

«  Sed  conscieutla  indignitate  Paps  forte  oceubult.     L. 
Opp.  In  Pnef. 


Church  of  Rome,  and  draw  from  the  lips  of 
all  a  cry  of  accusation  against  her.      M<>-t 
holy   Father!    I   declare   in  the  presence  of 
!!<>!  and   of  all  His  creatures,   that  I  hive 
never  desired,  and  that  I  shall  never  .' 
to  weaken,  either  by  force  or  strat 
power  of  the  Roman  Church  or  of  your  holi- 
ness.    I  confess  that  nothing  in   1 
in    enrth    should    be    preferred    above    that 
Chureli,  exeept  Jesus  Christ  alone  — 
of  all."1 

These  words  might  appear  strange  an  1 
even  reprehensible  in  Luther's  mouth,  did 
we  not  remember  that  he  readied  the  light 
not  suddenly,  but  by  a  slow  and  progressive 
course.  They  arc  a  very  important  r\  ideucj, 
thnt  the  Reformation  was  not  simply  an  op- 
position to  the  papacy,  it  was  not  a  war 
waged  against  certain  forms  ;  nor  was  it  the 
result  of  a  merely  negative  tendency.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  pope  was  in  the  second  line  of 
the  battle  :  a  new  life,  a  positive,  doctrine  was 
the  generating  principle.  "  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  all,  and  who  must  be  preferred  above 
all,"  even  above  Rome  itself,  as  Luther  writes 
at  the  end  of  his  letter,  was  the  essential 
cause  of  the  Revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  is  probable  that  shortly  before  this  timd 
the  pope  would  not  have  passed  over  unno- 
ticed a  letter  in  which  the  monk  of  Wittem- 
berg  plainly  refused  to  retract.  But  Maxi- 
milian was  dead  :  men's  minds  were  occupied 
with  the  choice  of  his  successor,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  intrigues  which  then  agitated 
the  pontifical  city,  Luther's  letter  was  disre- 
garded. 

The  reformer  made  a  better  use  of  his  time 
than  his  powerful  adversary.  Whilst  Leo 
X.  was  occupied  with  his  interests  as  a  tem- 
poral prince,  and  was  making  every  exertion 
to  exclude  a  formidable  neighbour  from  the 
throne,  Luther  grew  each  day  in  knowledge 
and  in  faith.  He  studied  the  papal  decrees, 
and  the  discoveries  he  made  therein  greatly 
modified  his  ideas.  "  I  am  reading  the  de- 
crees of  the  pontiffs,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin, 
"  and  (I  whisper  this  in  your  ear)  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  pope  is  Antichrist  himself, 
or  his  apostle,2  so  greatly  is  Christ  misrepre- 
sented and  crucified  in  them." 

Yet  he  still  felt  esteem  for  the  ancient 
Church  of  Rome,  and  had  no  thought  of  sepa- 
rating from  it.  "  That  the  Roman  Church." 
said  lie  in  the  explanation  which  he  had  pro- 
mised Miltitz  to  publish,  "is  honoured  by 
God  above  all  others  is  what  we  cannot 
doubt.  Saint  Peter,  Saint  Paul,  forty  six 
popes,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mar- 
tyrs, have  shed  their  blood  in  its  bosom,  and 
have  overcome  hell  and  the  world,  so  that 
God's  eye  regards  it  with  especial  favour. 
Although  every  thing  is  now  in  a  very 
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1  Prteter  unum  Jesnm  Christum  Dominum  omnium.    L. 
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2  Nescio  an  Papa  sit  Antichristus  Ipse  vel  apostolus  cju*. 
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wretched  state  there,  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  separating  from  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  wo!---'/  things  are  going  on  within 
•  more  should  we  cling  to  it;  fur  it  is 
rot  by  separation  that  we  shall  make  it  better. 
We  must  not  desert  God  on  account  of  the 
devil  ;  or  abandon  the  children  of  God  who 
are  -till  in  the  Roman  communion,  because 
•  >f  the  multitude,  of  the  ungodly.  There  is 
no  sin.  there  is  no  evil  that  should  destroy 
charitv  or  break  the  bond  of  union.  For 
chasi  io  ;  11  things,  and  to  unity  no- 

thing is  ditiicult."1 

It  w  is  not  Luther  who  separated  from 
Rome  :  i:  was  Rome  that  si  parated  from 
Luthe,:-.  and  thus  rejected  the  ancient  faith 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  was 
then  the  representative.  It  was  not  Luther 
who  deprived  Rome  of  her  power,  and  made 
her  bisliop  descend  from  a  throne  which  he 
hail  usurped :  the  doctrines  he  proclaimed, 
the  word  of  the  apostles  which  God  mani- 
fested anew  in  the  I'r.ivcrsal  Church  with 
great  power  and  admirable  purity,  could 
alone  prevail  agiinst  that  dominion  which 
had  for  eeufuive-;  enslav.-'l  the  Church. 

The-<  i!  !i  larations,  which  were  published 
by  Luther  at  the  end  of  February,  did  not 
entirely  satisfy  Milt  it/,  and  De  Vio.  These 
two  vultures,  who  had  both  seen  their  prey 
escape  from  their  talons,  had  retired  within 
the  ancient  walls  of  Troves.  There,  assisted 
by  the  prince-archbishop,  they  hoped  to  ac- 
complish together  the  object  in  which  each 
of  them  had  failed  separately.  The  two 
nuncios  felt  clearly  that  nothing  more  was  to 
he  expected  from  Frederick,  now  invested 
with  supreme  power  in  the  empire.  They 
saw  that  Luther  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
retract.  The  only  means  of  success  were  to 
deprive  the  heretical  monk  of  the  elector's 
protection,  and  entice  him  into  their  hands. 
Once  at  Troves,  in  the  states  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical prince,  the  reformer  will  be  very  skilful 
if  lie  escapes  without  having  fully  satisfied 
the  demands  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  They 
immediately  applied  themselves  to  the  task. 
"  Luther,"  said  Miltitz  to  the  Elector-arch- 
bishop of  Trevcs,  "  has  ac  •' 'pied  your  Grace 
as  arbitrator.  Summon  him  before  you." 
The.  Elector  of  Trevcs  accordingly  wrote  on 
the  :-5cl  May  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  request- 
liiiii  to  send  Luther  to  him.  De  Vio,- 
and  afterwards  Miltitz  himself,  wrote  also 
to  Frederick,  informing  him  thai  the  Golden 
Ro^e,  had  arrived  at  Augsburg.  This 
(thought  they)  is  the  moment  for  striking  a 
ive  blow. 

But  circumstances  had  changed :  neither 
Frederick  nor  Luther  permitted  himself  to 
be  shaken.  The  elector  comprehended  his 
new  position.  He  no  longer  feared  the  pope, 
much  less  his  agents.  The  reformer,  seeing 
Miltitz  and  De  Vio  united,  foresaw  the  fate 
that  awaited  him  if  he  complied  with  their 


invitation.  "  Everywhere,"  said  he.  "  and 
in  every  manner  they  seek  after  my  life."1 
Resides.,  he  had  appealed  to  the  pope,  and 
the  pope,  busied  in  intrigues  with  crowned 
heads,  had  not  replied.  Luther  wrote  to 
Miltitz:  ''How  can  I  set  out  without  an 
order  from  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles 
by  which  the  Empire  is  agitated?  How  can 
I  encounter  so  many  dangers,  and  incur  such 
heavy  expense,  seeing  that  I  am  the  po: 
of  men  ~'.  " 

The  Elector  of  Trevcs,  a.  prudent  and 
moderate  man,  and  a  friend  of  Frederick's,  was 
desirous  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the 
latter.  L'e  i  '  ••-.  l.e  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
in  this  matter,  unless  he  was  positively  cal- 
led upon.  He  therefore  arnmged  with  the. 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  put  off  the  inquiry 
until  the  next  diet,  which  did  not  take  ]>'  ice 
until  two  years  after,  when  it  assembled  at 
Worms. 

Whilst  a  providential  hand  thus  warded 
off,  one  by  one.  the  dangers  by  which  Luther 
was  threatened,  he  himself  was  boldly  ad- 
i  vancing  towards  a  goal  which  he  did  not 
!  suspect.  His  reputation  increased ;  the 
cause  of  truth  grew  in  strength  ;  the  number 
of  students  at  \Vittembcrg  was  augmented, 
and  among  them  were  the  most  distinguished 
young  men  of  Germany.  "  Our  town." 
wrote  Luther.  "  can  hardly  receive  all  those 
who  are  flocking  to  it ;'' — and  on  another 
occasion:  "  The  number  of  students  increases 
considerably,  like  an  overflowing  river."- 

But  it  was  no  longer  in  Germany  alone 
that  the  reformer's  voice  was  heard.  It  had 
passed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  begun 
to  shake,  among  the  different  nations  of 
Europe,  the  foundations  of  the  Ronibh 
power.  Frobenius,  a  celebrated  printer  at 
Basle,  had  published  a  collection  of  Luther's 
works.  It  was  rapidly  circulated.  At  Basle, 
thc-.bishop  himself  commended  Luther.  The 
cardinal  of  Si  on,  after  reading  his  works,  ex- 
claimed with  a  slight  tone  of  irony,  playing 
upon  his  name :  "  0  Luther !  thou  art  a  real 
Luther!"3 

Erasmus  was  at  Louvain  when  Luther's 
writings  reached  the  Low  Countries.  The 
prior  of  the  Augustincs  of  Antwerp,  who  had 
studied  at  Wittembcrg,  and  who,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  was  a  follower 
of  true  primitive  Christianity,  read  them  with 
eagerness,  as  did  other  Belgians.  But  those 
who  consulted  their  own  interests  only,  re- 
marks the  sage  of  Rotterdam,  and  who  fed 
the  people  with  old  wives'  tales,  broke  out 
into  gloomy  fanaticism.  "  I  cannot  describe 
to  you,"  wrote  Erasmus  to  Luther,  "  the 
emotion,  the  truly  tragic  sensation  which 
your  writings  have  occasioned."  4 

Frobenius  sent  six  hundred  copies  of  these 


Opp.  Ii.  Jtvii.  221. 


1  Video  ubiquc,  undique,  aiiocumque  raodo,  r.niiuani 
mcam  quari.  I;.  I'.pp.  i-  274.  Mny  16. 

-  Sirut  aqua  imindans.    Ibid.  278,  279. 

3  I.avttrer,  fmriiicr.  refiner. 

<  Nullo  sermone  cqnseqni  iiucam,  quas  tragccdias  hie  ex- 
citarint  tui  Ubelli.  Erastn.  Ki>p.  vi.  4. 
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works  into  France  and  Spain.  They  were 
sold  publicly  in  Paris.  The  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  as  it  would  appear,  read  them  with 
approbation.  "  It  is  high  time,"  said  some 
of  them,  "  that  those  \vlio-devoto  themselves 
to  biblical  studies  should  speak  out  freely." 
In.  England  these  books  were  received  with 
still  greater  eagerness.  Sonic  Spanish  mer- 
chants translated  them  into  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  forwarded  them  from  Antwerp 
to  their  own  country.  '•  Certainly  these 
merchants  must  have  been  of  Moorish  des- 
cent," says  Pallavicini. J 

Calvi,  a  learned  bookseller  of  Pavia,  car- 
ried a  great  number  of  •  copies  to  Italy,  and 
circulated  them  in  all  the  transalpine  cities. 
It  was  not  the  love  of  gain  that  inspired  this 
man  of  letters,  but  a  desire  of  contributing 
to  the  revival  of  piety.  The  energy  with 
which  Luther  maintained  the  cause  of  Christ 
filled  him  with  joy.  "  All  the  learned  men 
of  Italy,"  wrote  he,  "  will  unite  with  me, 
'and  we  will  send  you  verses  composed  by 
our 'most  distinguished  writers." 

Frobenius,  in  transmitting  a  copy  of  his 
publication  to  Luther,  related  all  these  joyful 
tidings,  and  added  :  "  I  have  sold  every  copy, 
except  ten ;  and  I  have  never  made  so  good 
;•.  speculation."  Other  letters  informed  Lu- 
ther of  the  joy  caused  by  his  works.  "  I  am 
delighted,"  said  he,  "  that  the  truth  is  so 
pleasing,  although  she  speaks  with  s<5  little 
learning  and  in  so  barbarous  a  tone."  2 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  awak- 
ening in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
If  we  except  Switzerland,  and  even  France, 
where  the  Gospel  had  already  been  preached, 
the  arrival  of  the  Wittemberg  doctor's  writ- 
ings every  where  forms  the  first  page  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  A  printer  of 
Basle  scattered  the  first  germs  of  truth.  At 
the  very  moment  when  the  Roman  pontiff 
thought  to  stifle  the  work  in  Germany,  it 
began  in  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Italy, 
Spain,  England,  and  Switzerland.  What 
matters  it,  even  should  Rome  cut  down  the 
parent  stem? the  seeds  are  already  scat- 
tered over  every  land. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Pause  In  Germany— Eck  revives  the  Contest— Disputation 
between  Eck  and  Carlstndt— Question  of  the  Pope— Lu- 
ther replies— Fears  of  Luther's  Friends— Luther's  Courage 
—The  Truth  triumphs  unaided— Refusal  of  Duke  George 
—Gaiety  of  Mosellanus— Fears  of  Erasmus. 

WHILE  the  combat  "was  beginning  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  empire,  it  appeared  dying 
away  within.  The  most  impetuous  of  the 


1  Mauronim  stlrpe  pro»natis.    PallftT. !.  91. 

2  In  his  id  gaudeo,  quod  veriias  tarn  barbare  ct  indocte 
loguens,  adeo  placet.    L.  Epp.  i.  255. 
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Roman  champions,  the  Franciscans  of  Juter- 
bock,  who  had  imprudently  attacked  Luther, 
had  hastily  become  silent  after  the  reformer's 
vigorous  reply.  The  papal  partisans  were 
mute  :  Tctzel  was  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  fight.  Luther  was  entreated  by  his  friends 
not  to  continue  the  disrusMnn,  and  he  had 
promised  compliance.  The  theses  were  pas- 
sing into  oblivion.  This  treacherous  peace 
rendered  the  eloquence  of  the  reformer  power- 
less. The  Reformation  appeared  checked. 
"  But,"  said  Luther  somewhat  later,  when 
speaking  of  this  epoch,  "  men  imagine  vain 
things ;  for  the  Lord  awoke  to  judge-  the 
people. ' — God  does  not  guide  me,"  he  said 
in  another  place ;  "  Jie  pushes  me  forward, 
he  carries  me  away.  1  am  not  master  of 
myself.  I  desire  to  live  in  repose  ;  but  I 
am  thrown  into  the  midst  of  tumults  and 
revolutions."2 

Eck  the  scholastic,  Luther's  old  friend, 
and  author  of  the  Obelis/cs,  was  the  man  who 
recommenced  the  combat.  He  was  smcerely 
attached  to  the  papacy,  but  seems  to  have 
had  no  true  religious  sentiments,  and  to  have 
been  one  of  that  class  of  men.  so  numerous  • 
in  every  age,  who  look  upon  science,  and 
even  theology  and  religion,  as  the  means  of 
acquiring  worldly  reputation.  Vain  glory 
lies  hid  under  the  priest's  cassock  no  less 
than  under  the  warrior's  coat  of  mail.  Eck 
had  studied  the  art  of  disputation  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  schoolmen,  and  had  become 
a  master  in  this  sort  of  controversy.  While 
the  knights  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  war- 
riors in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  sought 
for  glory  in  the  tournament,  the  schoolmen 
struggled  for  it  in  syllogistic  disputations, — 
a  spectacle  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  uni- 
versities. Eck,  who  entertained  no  mean 
idea  of  himself,  and  who  was  proud  of  his 
talents,  of  the  popularity  of  his  cause,  and  of 
the  victories  he  had  gained  in  eight  univer- 
sities of  Hungary,  Lombardy,  and  Germany, 
ardently  desired  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
trying  his  strength  and  skill  against  the  re- 
former. He  had  spared  no  exertion  to  acquire 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age.  He  was  constantly 
endeavouring  to  excite  some  new  discussion, 
to  make  a  sensation,  and  aimed  at  procuring, 
by  means  of  his  exploits,  all  the  enjoyments 
of  life.  A  journey  that  he  h.-id  made  to  Italy 
had  been,  according  to  his  own  account,  one 
long  series  of  triumphs.  The  most  learned 
scholars  had  been  forced  t<>  subscribe  to  his 
theses.  This  experienced  gladiator  fixed  his 
eyes  on  a  new  field  of  battle,  in  which  he 
thought  the  victory  already  secure.  The 
little  m?nk  who  had  suddenly  grown  into  a 
giant, — that  Luther,  whom  hitherto  no  one 
had  been  able  to  vanquish,  galled  his  pride 


I  Dominus  evljilavlt  et  stat  ad  judlcandog  popalos.  Ii. 
Opp.  Lat.  in  Prsf. 

*  Deus  rapult,  pellit,  nedum  ducit  me:  non  sum  compos 
mei :  volo  case  quietus  et  rapior  in  medios  tumultus.  L. 
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and  excited  his  jealousy.1  Perhaps  in  seek- 
ing his  own  glory,  Eck  might  ruin  Rome. 
But  his  scholastic  vanity  was  not  to  be 
cheeked  by  such  a  consideration.  Theolo- 
gians, as  well  as  princes,  have  more  than 
once  sacrificed  the  general  interest  to  their 
-mil  glnry.  We  shall  see  what  circum- 
stances afforded  the  Ingoldstadt  doctor  the 
inrMiis  ol' entering  the  lists  with  his  importu- 
nate rival. 

The  zealous  but  too  ardent  Carlstadt  was 
still  on  friendly  terms  with  Luther.  These, 
two  theologians  were  closely  united  by  their 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  by 
their  admiration  for  Saint  Augustine.  Carl- 
:-iad!  was  inclined  to  enthusiasm,  and  pos- 
•  l  littl"  discretion  :  he  was  not  a  man  to 
lie  restrained  by  the  skill  and  policy  of  a  Mil- 
titz.  lie  had  published  some  theses  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Eck's  Obclixks,  in  ^hich  he  defended 
Luther  and  their  common  faith.  Eck  had 
;  ;i^,ver^l  him  ;  but  Carlstadt  did  not  let  him 
have  the  last  word.-  The  discussion  grew 
warm.  Eck,  desirous  of  profiting  by  so 
favourable  an  opportunity,  had  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet,  and  the  impetuous  Carlsl-idt 
h-ul  taken  it  up.  God  made  use  of  the  pas- 
sions of  these  two  men  to  accomplish  His 
purposes.  Luther  had  not  interfered  in  their 
disputes,  and  yet  he  was  destined  ta  be  the 
hero  of  the  fight.  There  are  men  who  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  are  always  brought 
upon  the  stage.  It  was  agreed  that  the  dis- 
cussion should  take,  place  at  Leipsic.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  that  Leipsic  disputation 
which  became  so  famous. 

Eck  cared  little  for  disputing  with  and  even 
conquering  Carlstadt :  Luther  was  his  great 
aim.  He  therefore  made  every  exertion  to 
allure  him  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  with  this 
vi''w  published  thirteen  theses,3  which  he 
pointed  expressly  against  the  chief  doctrines 
already  set  forth  by  the  reformer.  The  thir- 
teenth was  thus  drawn  up :  "  We  deny  that 
the  Roman  Church  was  not  raised  above  the 
other  churches  before  the  time  of  Pope  Syl- 
vester-, and  we  acknowledge  in  every  age,  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ,  him  who  has  filled  the  chair 
and  held  the  faith  of  St.  Peter/'  Sylvester 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Giwt  ; 
by  this  thesis,  Eek  denied,  therefore,  that  tire 
primacy  enjoyed  by  Rome  had  been  conferred 
on  it  by  that  emperor. 

Luther,  who  had  reluctantly  consented  to 
remain  silent,  was  deeply  moved  as  he  read 
thi-se  propositions.  lie  saw  that  they  were. 
aimed  at  him,  and  felt  that  lu>,  could  not 
honourably  avoid  the  contest.  "  This  man," 
said  he,  "calls  Carlstadt  his  antagonist,  and 
at  the  same  time  attacks  me.  Hut  God  reign 
He  knows  what  He  will  bring  out  of  this  t  r.i- 


•  Nlhll  cupiebftt  ardentius  quam  sui  specimen  prirbero 
In  solemn!  disputatlone  cum  tcmulo.    Pallavicinl,  torn.  i. 
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gedy.1  It  is  neither  Doctor  Eck  nor  myself 
that  will  be  at  stake :  God's  purpose  will  be 
accomplished.  Thanks  to  Eck,  this  affair, 
which  hitherto  has  been  mere  play,  will  be- 
come serious,  and  inflict  a  deadly  blow  on 
the  tyranny  of  Rome  and  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff." 

Rome  herself  had  broken  the  truce.  She 
did  more;  in  renewing  the  signal  of  battle, 
she  began  the  contest  on  a  point  that  Luther 
had  not  yet  attacked.  It  was  the  papal 
supremacy  to  which  Doctor  Eck  drew  the 
attention  of  his  adversaries.  In  this  he  fol- 
lowed the  dangerous  example  that  Tetzel 
had  already  set.2  Rome  invited  the  blows  of 
the  gladiator;  and,  if  she  left  some  of  her 
members  quivering  on  the  arena,  it  was  be- 
cause she  had  drawn  upon  herself  his  formid- 
able arm. 

The,  pontifical  supremacy  once  overthrown, 
the  whole  edifice  would  crumble  into  rain. 
The  greatest  danger  was  impending  over  the 
papacy,  and  yet  neither  Miltitz  nor  Cajetan 
took  any  steps  to  prevent  this  new  struggle. 
Did  they  imagine  that  the  Reformation  would 
be  vanquished,  or  were  they  struck  with 
that  blindness  which  often  hurries  along  the 
mighty  to  their  destruction  ? 

Luther,  who  had  set  a  rare  example  of 
moderation  'by  remaining  silent  so  long, 
fearlessly  replied  to  the  challenge  of  his  an- 
tagonist. He  immediately  published  some 
new  theses  in  opposition  to  those  of  Doctor 
Eck.  The  last  was  conceived  in  these  words: 
"  It  is  by  contemptible  decretals  of  Roman 
pontiffs,  composed  within  the  hist  four  cen- 
turies, that  they  would  prove  the  primacy  of 
the  Church  of"  Rome  ;  but  this  primacy  is 
opposed  by  all  the  credible  history  of  eleven 
centuries, — by  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,— and  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  the  holiest  of  all  councils."3 

"  God  knows,"  wrote  he  at  the  same  time 
to  the  elector,  "  that  I  was  firmly  resolved 
to  keep  silence,  and  that  1  was  glad  to  see 
this  struggle  terminated  at  last.  I  have  so 
strictly  adhered  to  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  papal  commissary,  that  I  have  not 
replied  to  Sylvester  Pri^rio,  notwithstanding 
the  insults  of  my  adversaries,  and  the.  advice 
of  my  friends.  But  now  Doctor  Eck  attacks 
me,  "and  not  only  me,  but  the  university 
ol'  "\Yittemberg  also.  I  cannot  suffer  the 
truth  to  be  thus  covered  with  opprobrium."4 

At  the  same  time  Luther  wrote  to  Carl- 
stadt :  "  Most  excellent  Andrew,  I  would 
m  >i  have  you  enter  upon  this  dispute,  since 
they  are  aiming  at  me.  1  shall  joyfully  lay 
my  serious  occupations  to  take  my  part 
in  the  sports  of  these  flatterers  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.'  :> — Then  addressing  his  adversary, 


'  Sed  Pens  In  medio  dcorum  ;  ipso  novit  Quid  ex  ea  trft- 
gcrdia  (leduccre  volucrlt.    L.  Kpp.  1.  230,  232. 
'-'  See  vol.  1.  PP.  10K-109. 
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3  I..  Opp.  L.  xvii.  245. 
«  L.  Kpp.  i.  2.C. 
5  Camions  et  ridcns  posthabeo  istorum  me»  seria  Inao. 
Ibid.  201. 
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he  cries  disdainfully  from  Wittcmberg  to 
Ingolstadt:  "Now,  my  dear  Eck,  be  brave, 
and  gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  thou 
mighty  man  ! l  If  I  cotild  not  please  theeas 
mediator,  perhaps  I  shall  please  thec  better 
as  antagonist.  Not  that  1  imagine  I  can 
vanquish  thee  ;  but  because,  after  all  the  tri- 
umphs thou  hast  gained  in  Hungary, 
Lombardy,  and  Bavaria  (if  at  least  we  are 
to  believe  thee) ,  I  shall  give  thee  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  the  title  of  conqueror  of  Sax- 
ony and  Misnia,  so  that  thou  shalt  for  ever 
be  hailed  with  the  glorious  title  of  August. "* 

All  Luther's  friends  did  not  share  in  his 
courage  ;  for  no  one  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  resist  the  sophisms  of  Doctor  Eck.  But 
their  greatest  cause  of  alarm  was  the  subject 
of  the  discussion  :  the  pope's  primacy.  How 
can  the  poor  monk  of  Witternberg  dare  oppose 
that  giant  who  for  ages  has  crushed  all  his 
enemies  ?  The  courtiers  of  the  elector  were 
alarmed.  Spalatin,  the  prince's  confidant 
and  Luther's  intimate  friend,  was  filled  with 
anxiety.  Frederick  was  uneasy :  even  the 
sword  of  the  knight  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
with  which  he  had  been  invested  at  Jeru- 
salem,3 would  be  of  little  avail  in  this  war. 
The  reformer  alone  did  not  blench.  The 
Lord  (thought  he)  iri/f  deliver  him  into  my 
hands.  The  faith  by  which  he  was  animated 
gave  him  the  means  of  encouraging  his 
friends  :  "  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Spalatin," 
said  he,  "  do  not  give  way  to  fear.  You  well 
know  that  if  Christ  had  not  been  on  my  side, 
all  that  I  have  hitherto  done  must  have  been 
my  ruin.  Quite  recently  has  not  the  Duke 
of  Pomerania's  chancellor  received  news  from 
Italy,  that  I  had  turned  Rome  topsy-turvy, 
and  that  they  knew  not  how  to  quiet  the 
agitation  ?  so  that  it  was  resolved  to  attack 
me,  not  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  but 
by  Roman  artifices  (such  was  the  expression 
used),  meaning,  I  suppose,  poison,  ambush, 
or  assassination. 

"  I  restrain  myself,  and  from  love  to  the 
elector  and  the  university  suppress  many 
things  that  I  would  publish  against  Babylon, 
if  I  were  elsewhere.  O  my  poor  Spalatin, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  truth  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Church  without  arous- 
ing the  beast.  Never  expect  to  see  me  free 
from  danger,  unless  1  abandon  the  teaching 
of  sound  divinity.  If  this  matter  be  of  God, 
it  will  not  come  to  an  end  before  all  my 
friends  have  forsaken  me,  as  Christ  was  for- 
saken by  his  disciples.  Truth  will  stand 
alone,  and  will  triumph  by  its  own  right 
hand,  not  by  mine,  nor  yours,  nor  any  other 
man's.4  If  I  perish,  the  world  will  not  perish 
with  me.  But,  wretch  that  I  am,  I  fear  I 
am  unworthy  to  die  in  such  a  cause." — 


1  Esto  vir  fortls  et  accingere  gladio  tuo  super  femur  tuum, 
potentissime!  L.  Epp.  i.  251. 

*  Ac  si  voles  semper  Augustus  saluteris  In  sternum. 
Ibid. 

3  See  vol.  I.  pp.  22-81. 

«  Ea  sola  sit  veritas,  quse  salvet  se  deiterasua,  non  mea, 
non  tua,  non  ullius  hominis.  L.  Epp.  1.  261. 


"Rome,"  he  wrote  again  about  the  same 
time,  "Rome  is  eagerly  longing  to  kill  me, 
and  I  am  wasting  my  time  in  braving  her. 
1  have  been  assured  that  an  efligy  of  Martin 
Luther  was  publicly  burnt  in  the  Campo  di 
Fiore  at  Rome,  after  being  loaded  with  exe- 
crations. I  await  their  furious  rage.1  Tli«: 
whole  world,"  he  continued,  "  is  moved,  and 
totters  in  body  and  mind;  what  will  happen, 
God  only  knows.  For  my  part,  I  foresee 
wars  and  disasters.  The  Lord  have  mercy 
onus!"- 

Luther  wrote  letter  upon  letter  to  duke 
George,3  begging  this  prince,  in  whose  states 
Leipsic  was  situated,  to  give  him  permission 
to  go  and  take  part  in  the  disputation  ;  but 
he  received  no  answer.  The  grandson  of  the 
Bohemian  king,  alarmed  by  Luther's  propo- 
sition on  the  papal  authority,  and  fearing  the 
recurrence  of  those  wars  in  Saxony  of  which 
Bohemia  had  so  long  been  the  theatre,  would 
not  consent  to  the  doctor's  request.  The 
latter  therefore  resolved  to  publish  an  expla- 
nation of  the  13th  thesis.  But  this  writing, 
far  from  persuading  the  duke,  made  him  only 
the  more  resolved  :  he  positively  refused  the 
sanction  required  by  the  reformer  to  take  a 
share  in  the  disputation,  allowing  him  only 
to  be  present  as  a  spectator.4  This  annoyed 
Luther  very  much  :  yet  he  had  but  one  de- 
sire, —  to  obey  God.  He  resolved  to  go  —  to 
look  on  —  and  to  wait  his  opportunity. 

At  the  same  time  the  prince  forwarded  to  • 
his  utmost  ability  the  disputation  between 
Eck  and  Carlstadt.  George  was  attached 
to  the  old  doctrine  ;  but  he  was  upright, 
sincere,  a  friend  to  free  inquiry,  and  did  not 
think  that  every  opinion  should  be  judged 
heretical,  simply  because  it  was  offensive  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  More  than  this,  the 
elector  used  his  influence  with  his  cousin; 
and  George,  gaining  confidence  from  Frede- 
rick's language,  ordered  that  the  disputation 
should  take  place.5 

Adolphus,  bishop  of  Mersebnrg,  in  whose 
diocese  Leipsic  was  situated,  saw  more  clear- 
ly than  Miltitz  and  Cajetan  the  danger  of 
leaving  such  important  questions  to  the 
chances  of  single  combat.  Home  dared  not 
expose  to  such  hazard  the  hard-earned  fruits 
of  many  centuries.  All  tin-  Leinsic  theolo- 
gians felt  no  less  alarm,  and  entreated  their 
bishop  to  prevent  the  discussion.  1'pon  this, 
Adolphus  made  the  most  energetic  represen- 
tations to  Duke  George.  who  very  sensibly 
replied:  "  I  am  surprised  that  a  bishop  should 
have  so  great  a  dread  of  tin-  ancient  and 
praiseworthy  custom  of  our  fathers,  —  the  in- 
vestigation of  d'liihtful  fjuc'sti'Mis  in  matters 
of  faith.  If  your  theologians  refuse  t<>  defend 
their  doctrines,  it  would  be  better  to  e 
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1  Eipecto  furorcm  iliorum.    L.  Kpp.  i.  2s).    May  30.  1519. 

2  Totus  orbis  nutat  et  movetur,  tarn  corpore  qiiam  unima. 

3  Ternlslitcrls,  a  duceOeorgio  non  potui  certum  obtluew 
responsum.    Ibid.  2tfJ. 

*  Ita  ut  non  disputator,  sed  spectator  futurus 
inzredprer.    L.  Opp.  In  Prsef. 
»  Prlnclpls  nostri  verbo  firmatus.    L.  Ei>p.  i.  255. 
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the  money  spent  on  them  in  maintaining  old 
women  ;:nd  chililren,  wlio  at  least  could  spin 
while  they  were  sinking."1 

This  letter  had  but  little  efl'eet  on  the  bishop 
m:d  his  theologians.  There  is  a  secret  con- 
.'•eii'iisness  in  error  that  makes  it  shrink  from 
examination,  even  when  talking  most  of  free 
inquiry.  After  having  imprudently  advanced, 
if  retivited  with  cowardice.  Truth  gave  no 
challenge,  hut  it  stood  firm  :  error  challenge'! 
to  the  combat,  and  r;;n  away.  1'esides,  the 
prnsperi'.y  of  Wi'temberg  was  an  object  of 
j<  -.Mousy  to  the  university  of  Leipsic.  The 
monks  and  pri'-  ^  ><i'  the  latter  city  begged 
and  i-ntreaUvl  their  llocks  from  the  pulpit  to 
il<-i'  iViun  the  new  heretics.  They  vilified 
Luther ;  they  depicted  him  and  his  friends 
in  the  blackest  colours,  in  order  to  excite  the 
igui>r;;iit  classes  against  the  doctors  of  the 
I'  orm.-itioii.'-'  Tet/.el,  who  was  still  living, 
awoke  to  cry  out  from  the  depth  of  his  re- 
treat :  "  It  is  the  devil  who  urges  them  to 
this  contest."-"' 

All  the  Leipsic  professors  did  not,  however, 
cntert-iiu  the  same  opinions:  some  belonged 
to  the  class  of  indifferent?,  always  ready  to 
laugh  at  the  faults  of  both  parties.  Among 
this  body  was  the  Greek  professor,  Peter 
Mose.llanus.  He  cared  very  little  about 
cither  John  Eck,  Carlstadt,  or  Martin  Luther ; 
but  he  flattered  himself  that  he  would  derive 
much  amusement  from  their  disputation. 
"  John  Eck,  the  most  illustrious  of  goose- 
quill  gladiators  and  of  braggadocios,"  wrote 
he  to  his  friend  Erasmus,  "  John  Eck,  who 
like  the  Aristophanic  Socrates  despises  even 
the  gods  themselves,  will  have  a  bout  with 
Andrew  Carlstadt.  The  match  will  end  in 
loud  cries.  Ten  such  men  as  Democritus 
would  find  matter  for  laughter  in  it."4 

The  timid  Erasmus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
alarmed  at  the  very  idea  of  a  combat,  and 
his  prudence  would  have  prevented  the  dis- 
cussion. "  If  you  would  take  Erasmus's 
word,"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  "  you  would 
labour  rather  in  cultivating  literature  than 
in  disputing  with  its  enemies.5  1  think  that 
we  should  make  greater  progress  by  this 
means.  Above  all,  let  us  never  forget  that 
we  ought  to  conquer  not  only  by  our  elo- 
quence, but  also  by  mildness  and  modera- 
tion." Neither  the  alarm  of  the  priests  nor 
tlic  discretion  of  the  pacificators  could  any 
longer  prevent  the  combat.  Each  man  got 
his  anus  ready. 

I  Schelnder,  Lips.  Chr.  iv.  168. 

'-  Theologi  interim  me  proscinrtunt....poputum  Llpsitc 
inclamant.  L.  Epp.  i.  255. 

3  Das  wait  der  Teufel.    Ibid. 

<  SecUeml.  i>.  201. 

5  Malim  te  plus  operas  sumere  In  ftsserendis  bonis  literls, 
quam  In  sectandis  harum  hostlbus.  Corpus  Reformatorum, 
edit.  Bretschneldet.  i.  7S,  April  K,  1519. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Arrival  of  Eck  and  of  the  Wlttemberge»s— Amsdorff—  The 
Student?— Carlstadt's  Accident— Placard— Eck  and  Lu- 
ther—The Pleissenbiirg— Judges  proposed— Luther  objects 
—He  consents  at  last. 

WHILE  the  electors  were  meeting  at  Frank- 
fort to  choose  an  Emperor  (June  1519),  the 
theologians  assembled  at  Leipsic  for  an  act, 
unnoticed  by  the  world  at  large,  hut  whose 
importance  was  destined  to  be  quite  as  great 
for  posterity. 

Eck  came  first  to  the  rendezvous.  On  the 
21st  of  June  he  entered  Leipsic  with  Poli- 
ander,  a  young  man  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Ingolstadt  to  write  an  account  of  the 
disputation.  Every  mark  of  respect  was 
paid  to  the  scholastic  doctor.  Robed  in  his 
sacerdotal  garments,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
immerous  procession,  he  paraded  the  streets 
of  the  city  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  C'hristi. 
All  were  eager  to  see  him  :  the  inhabitants 
were  on  his  side,  lie  tells  us  himself;  "  yet," 
adds  he,  "  a  report  was  current  in  the  town 
that  I  should  be  beaten  in  this  combat." 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  festival  (Friday, 
24th  June),  which  was  the  feast  of  Saint 
John,  the  Wittembergers  arrived.  Carlstadt, 
who  was  to  contend  with  Dr  Eck,  sat  alone 
in  his  carriage,  and  preceded  all  the  rest. 
Duke  Bamim  of  Pomerania,  who  was  then 
studying  at  Wittemberg,  and  who  had  been 
named  honorary  rector  of  the  university, 
came  next  in  an  open  carriage :  at  each  side 
were  seated  the  two  great  divines — the 
fathers  of  the  Reformation — Luther  and 
Melancthon.  The  latter  would  not  quit  his 
friend.  "  Martin,  the  soldier  of  the  Lord," 
he  had  said  to  Spalatin,  "  has  stirred  up  this 
fetid  pool. l  My  spirit  is  vexed  when  1  think 
of  the  disgraceful  conduct,  of  the  papal  theo- 
logians. Be  firm,  and  abide  with  us ! " 
Luther  himself  had  wished  that  his  Achates, 
as  he  called  him,  should  accompany  him. 

John  Lange,  vicnr  of  the  Augustines,. 
many  doctors  of  law,  several  masters  of  arts, 
two  licentiates  in  theology,  and  other  eccle- 
siastics, among  whom  was  Nicholas  Amsdorff, 
closed  the  procession.  Amsdorff,  sprung 
from  a  noble  family,  valuing  little  the  bril- 
liant career  to  which  his  illustrious  birth 
might  have  called  him,  had  dedicated  him- 
self to  theology.  The  theses  on  indulgences 
had  brought  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
He  had  immediately  made  a  bold  confession 
of  faith.2  Possessing  a  strong  mind  and  an 
ardent  character,  Amsdorff  frequently  ex- 
cited Luther,  who  was  naturally  vehement 
enough,  to  acts  that  were  perhaps  imprudent. 
Born  in  exalted  rank,  he  had  no  fear  of  the 
great,  and  he  sometimes  spoke  to  them  with 


1  Martinus,  Domini  miles,  hanccamnrinammoTit.    Corp. 
Bef.  I.  82. 

2  Nee  cum  carne  et  sanguine  diu  contullt.  Bed   statim 
palam  ad  alios,  fidel  confcssloncm  constaoter  edldil     il. 
Adaml  Vita  Arosdorft 
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a  freedom  bordering  on  rudeness.  "  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  said  he  one  day  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  nobles,  "  belongs  to  the 
poor  and  afflicted — not  to  you,  princes,  lords, 
and  courtiers,  who  live  continually  in  luxury 
and  pleasures."1 

But  these  persons  alone  did  not  form  the 
procession  from  Wittemberg.  A  great  num- 
ber of-students  followed  their  teachers  :  Eck 
affirms  that  they  amounted  to  two  hundred. 
Armed  with  pikes  and  halberds,  they  sur- 
rounded the  carriages  of  the  doctors',  ready 
to  defend  them,  and  proud  of  their  cause. 

Such  was  the  order  in  which  the  cortege 
of  the  reformers  arrived  in  Leipsic.  They 
had  already  entered  by  the  Grimma  gate, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Paul's  cemetery, 
•  when  one  of  the  wheels  of  Carlstadt's  car- 
riage gave  way.  The  archdeacon,  whose 
vanity  was  delighted  at  so  solemn  an  entry, 
rolled  into  the  mud.  He  was  not  hurt,  but 
was  compelled  to  proceed  to  his  lodgings  on 
foot.  Luther's  carriage,  which  followed 
next,  rapidly  outstripped  him,  and  bore  the 
reformer  in  safety  to  his  quarters.  The  in- 
habitants of  Leipsic,  who  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  entry  of  the  Wittemberg  cham- 
pions, looked  upon  this  accident  as  an  evil 
omen  to  Carlstadt:  and  erelong  the  whole 
city  was  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  van- 
quished in  the  combat,  but  that  Luther 
would  come  off  victorious. 2 

Adolphus  of  Merseburg  was  not  idle.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Luther 
and  Carlstadt,  and  even  before  they  had 
alighted  from  their  carriages,  he  ordered  pla- 
cards to  be  posted  upon^the  doors  of  all  the 
churches,  forbidding  the  opening  of  the  dis- 
putation under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Duke  George,  astonished  at  this  audacity, 
commanded  the  town-council  to  tear  down 
the  placards,  and  committed  to  prison  the 
bold  agent  who  had  ventured  to  execute  the 
bishop's  order. s  George  had  repaired  to 
Leipsic,  attended  by  all  his  court,  among 
whom  was*  that  Jerome  Eraser,  at  whose 
house  in  Dresden  Luther  had  passed  a  re- 
markable evening. 4  George*  made  the  cus- 
tomary presents  to  the  respective  comba- 
tants. "  The  duke."  observed  Eck  with 
vanity,  "  gave  me  a  fine  deer ;  but  he  only 
gave  a  fawn  to  Carlstadt."5 

Immediately  on  hearing  of  Luther's  arrival, 
Eck  went  to  visit  the  Wittemberg  doctor. 
"  What  is  this  !"  asked  he ;  "I  am  told  that 
you  refuse  to  dispute  with  me  !" 

LUTHER. — "  How  can  I,  since  the  duke 
has  forbidden  me  ?" 

ECK. — "  If  I  cannot  dispute  with  you,  I 
care  little  about  meeting  Carlstadt.  It  was 
on  your  account  I  came  here."6  Then  after 


1  Weismann.  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  1444. 

'-  Seb.  Froschelvom  Priesterthum.  Wittemb.  1595.  In  the 
Preface. 

3  1..  Opp.  (L.)  xvil,  M5. 

«  See  vol.1,  p.  81. 

5  Scckeud.  p.  I9o. 

*  Si  tecum  non  licet  dispntnre,  nequecnm  Carlstntio  volo ; 
propter  te  euim  hue  veni.  (L.  Opp.  in  1'raef.) 


a  moment's  silence  he  added  :  "  If  1  can  pro- 
cure you  the  duke's  permission,  will  you 
enter  the  lists  with  me  ?" 

LUTHER,  joyfully.  — "  Procure  it  for  me, 
and  we  will  fight." 

Eck  immediately  waited  on  the  duke,  an •! 
endeavoured  to  remove  his  fears.     He  r 
sented  to  him  that  he  was  certain  of  vie: 
and  that  the  papal  authority,  far  from  si 
ing  in  the  dispute,  would  corny  fortn 
with  glory.  The  ringleader  must  bo  ;Ut:n-!-..-.l: 
if  Luther  remains  standing,  all  stands   . 
him  ;  if  he  falls,  everything   will  fall  witli 
him.      George    granted    the   required    p  T- 
mission. 

The  duke  had  caused  a  large  hall  to  be  pre- 
pared in  his  palace  of  the  Pleissenburg.  Two 
pulpits  had  been  erected  opposite  each  other ; 
tables  were  placed  for  the  notaries  commfs- 
sioned  to  take  down  the  discussion,  an  I 
benches  had  been  arranged  for  the  spectati  irs. 
The  pulpits  and  beaches  were  covered  wit!; 
handsome  hangings.  Over  the  pulpit  of  tin: 
Wittemberg  doctor  was  suspended  the  por- 
trait of  Saint  Martin,  whose  name  he  bore  ; 
over  that  of  Doctor  Eck,  a  representation  of 
Saint  George  the  champion.  "  We  shall 
see,"  said  the  presumptuous  Eck,  as  he 
looked  at  this  emblem,  "  whether  I  shall  not 
ride  over  my  enemies."  Every  thing  an- 
nounced the  importance  that  was  attached 
to  this  contest. 

On  the  25th  June,  both  parties  met  at  the 
palace  to  hear  the  regulations  that  were  to 
be  observed  during  the  disputation.  Eck. 
who  had  more  confidence  in  his  declamations 
and  gestures  than  in  his  arguments,  ex- 
claimed, "  We  will  dispute  freely  and  extem- 
poraneously ;  and  the  notaries  shall  not  take 
down  our  words  in  writing." 

CARLSTADT. — "  It  has  been  agreed  that  the 
disputation  should  be  reported,  published, 
and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  all  men." 

ECK. — "  To  take  down  every  thing  that  is 
said  is  dispiriting  to  the  combatants,  and 
prolongs  the  battle.  There  is  an  end  to  that 
animation  which  such  a  discussion  requires. 
Do  not  check  the  flow  of  eloquence."  : 

The  friends  of  Doctor  Eek  supported  his 
proposition,  but  Carlstadt  persisted  in  his 
objections.  The  champion  of  Rome  was 
obliged  to  give  way. 

ECK. — "  Be  it  so;  it  shall  be  taken  down. 
But  do  not  let  the  notes  be  published  before 
they  have  been  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  chosen  judges." 

LUTHEK. — "  Does  then  the  truth  of  Doctor 
Eck  and  his  followers  dread  the  light  ':" 

ECK. — "  We  must  have  judges." 

LUTHER. — "  What  judges  ?" 

ECK. — "  When  the  disputation  is  finished, 
we,  will  arrange  about  selecting  them." 

The  object  of  the  partisans  of  Rome  was 
evident.  If  the  Wittemberg  divines  accepted 
judges,  they  were  lost:  for  their  adversaries 
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vrere  sure  beforehand  of  those  who  would  lie 
applied  to.  It'  they  refused  these  judges,  they 
would  be  covered  with  shame,  for  their  oppo- 
nents would  circulate  the  report  that  they 
wen;  afraid  to  submit  their  opinions  to  impar- 
tial arbitrators. 

The  judges  whom  the  reformers  demanded 
were,  nut  any  particular  individual,  whose 
opinion  had  been  previously  formed,  but  all 
(  'liristendom.  They  appealed  to  this  univcr- 
>  ,1  Mifi'rage.  Besides,  it  is  a  blight  matter 
to  them  if  they  are  condemned,  if,  while 
pleading  their  cause  be! 

they  have  brought  a  tV'.v  sou's  io  tiic  kn<,w- 
•  of  tin.1  truth.  "Luther,'  s  iy  <  a  iliin-an- 
isr  historian,  "  required  all  I:I«M  for  his 
judges;  that  is,  such  a,  tribunal  that  no  urn 
could  have  been  vast  enouh  to  contain  the 


They  separated.  "  »Se  •  \vhat  artifices  tliey 
employ,''  said  Luther  and  his  friends  one  to 
another.  "  They  desire  no  doubt  to  have  the 
pope  or  the  universities  for  judges." 

In  fact,  on  the  next  morning  the  Romanist 
divines  sent  one  of  their  number  to  Luther, 
who  was  commissioned  to  propose  that  their 
judge  should  be  —  the  pope!  ......  "The  pope!" 

said  Luther  ;  "  bow  can  1  possibly  agree  to 
this?"  • 

"  Beware,"  exclaimed  all  his  friends,  "  of 
acceding  to  conditions  so  unjust."     Eck  and 
his  party  beld  anotber-council.     They  gave 
up  the  pope,  and  proposed  certain  universi- 
ties.    "  Do   not   deprive   us  of  the   liberty 
which  you  had  previously  granted,'1  answered 
Luther.  —  ''We   cannot   give    way   on   this 
pniiif,"   replied  «  they.  —  "Well   then!"    ex- 
elaimed  Luther,  "  1  will  take  no  part  in  the 
discussion  !"2 

i  in  the  parties  separated,  and  this  mat- 

ter   was    a    general    topic   of    conversation 

'  throughout  the  city.    "  Luther,"  every  where 

exclainr'd  tin;  Romanists,  "  Luther  will  not 

dispute!  ......  He   will  not  acknowledge  any 

judge  !"  His  words  were  commented  on  and 
misrepresented,  and  his  adversaries  endea- 
voured to  place  them  in  the  most  unfavour- 
able light.  "  What!  does  he  really  decline 
the  discussion?"  said  the  reformer's  best 
friends.  They  went  to  him  and  expressed 
their  alarm.  "  You  refuse  to  take  any  part 
in  the  discussion!"  cried  they.  "  Your  re- 
fusal will  bring  everlasting  disgrace  on  your 
university  and  on  your  cause."  This  was 
att.-'cking  Luther  on  his  weakest  side.  — 
"  Well,  then  !"  replied  he,  his  heart  overflow- 
ing with  indignation,  "  I  accept  the  condi- 
ti"!is  imposed  upon  me;  but  1  reserve  the 
right  of  appeal,  and  except  against  the  court 
of  Rome."3 


1  Alebat,  ad  universes  mortales  pertincre  judicium,  hoc 
cst  ad  tribunal  bnjua  colligendis  calculis  nulla  urna  satis 
capax.  Pallavicinl,  I. 

i  L. 


L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvil. 


3  Ibid. 


•'  1IAPTER  IV. 

Opening  of  the  Disputation— Speech  of  Mosellanus— Oni, 
Sanrit  Sfiriiui— Portraits  o:   Luther  and  Crulstadt — Doc- 
tor Kck—  -Carlstadt's  Books— Merit  of  I'onRruity— Natural 
Powers— Scholastic   Distinction— Point  at   which   Rome 
and  the   Reformation   dherst — Liberty  given  to  Man  by 
Grace— Carlstadt's  Notts- Clamour  of  the  Spectators— 
Melancthon  during  Die  Disputation— His  (ipinion- 
MancEUVres— Luther  1'reaches— Citizens  of  )-eii>sic — Qunr- 
rels  between  the  Students  anil  Doctors. 
• 

Tin:  27th  of  June  was  the  day  appointed  f :>r 
the  opening  of  the  discussion.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  two  parties  assembled'  in  the 
college  of  the  university,  and  tbenee  went  in 
procession  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Thomas, 
where  a  solemn  mass  Mas  performed  by  order 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  duke.  After  the 
service  they  proceeded  to  the  ducal  palace^ 
At  their  head  were  Duke  George  and  the 
Duke  of  Pomerania  ;  after  them  came  counts, 
abbots,  knights,  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  last  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  two 
parties.  A  guard  composed  of  seventy-six 
citizens,  armed  with  halberds,  accompanied 
the  train,  with  banners  flying,  and  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music.  It  baited  at  the 
castle-gates. 

The  procession  having  reached  the  palace, 
each  took  his  station  in  the  hall  appointed 
for  the  discussion.  Duke  George,  the  here- 
ditary Prince  John,  Prince  George  of  Anhalt, 
then  twelve  years  old",  and  the  Duke  of  Po- 
merania, occupied  the  seats  assigned  them. 

Mosellanus  ascended  the  pulpit  to  remind 
the  theologians,  by  the  duke's  order,  in  what 
manner  they  v,  ere  to  dispute.  "  If  you  fall 
to  quarrelling,"  said  the  speaker,  "  what  dif- 
ference will  there  be  between  a  theologian 
in  discussion  and  a  shameless  duellist'? 
What  is  your  object  in  gaining  the  victory, 
if  it  be  not  to  recover  a  brother  from  the 

error  of  his  ways'? It  appears  to  me  that 

each  of  you   should  desire  less  to  conquer 
than  to  be  conquered!"1 

When  this  address  was  terminated,  sacred 
music  resounded  through  the  halls  of  the 
Pleissenburg ;  all  the  assembly  knelt  down, 
and  the  ancient  hymn  of  invocation  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I'eni  Sancte  Spiritus2  was  sung. 
This  was  a  solemn  moment  in  the  annals  of 
the  Reformation.  Thrice  the  invocation 
was  repeated,  and  while  this  solemn  strain 
was  heard,  the  defenders  of  the  old  doctrine 
and  the  champions  of  the  new :  the  church- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages  and  those  who 
sought  to  restore  the  church  of  the  Apostles, 
here  assembled  and  confounded  with  one 
another,  humbly  bent  their  heads  to  the 
earth.  The  ancient  tie  of  one  and  the  same 
communion  still  bound  together  all  those 
different  minds;  the  same  prayer  still  pro- 
ceeded from  all  those  lips,  as  if  pronounced 
by  one  heart. 

These  were  the  last  moments  of  outward 
— of  dead  unity :  a  new  unity  of  spirit  and 
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*  Come.  Holy  Spirit. 
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of  life  was  about  to  begin.  Tlio  Holy  Ghost 
was  invoked  upon  the  Church,  and  \v.is  pre- 
paring to  answer  and  to  renovate  Christen- 
dom. 

The  signing  and  the  prayers  being  ended, 
they  all  rose  up.  The  discussion  was 
about  to  open  ;  but  as  it  was  past  the  hour 
of  noon,  it  was  deferred  until  two  o'clock. 

The  duke  invited  to  his  table  the  principal 
persons  who  were  to  be  present  at  the  discus- 
sion. After  the  repast,  they  returned  to  the  cas- 
tle. The  great  hall  was  filled  with  spectators. 
Disputations  of  this  kind  were  the  public 
meetings  of  that  age.  It  was  here  that  the 
representatives  of  their  day  agitated  the 
questions  that  occupied  all  minds.  The 
speakers  were  soon  at  their  posts.  That  tha 
reader  may  form  a  better  idea  of  their  ap- 
pearance, we  will  give  their  portraits  as 
drawn  by  one  of  the  most  impartial  wit- 
nesses of  the  contest. 

''  Martin  Luther  is  of  middle  stature,  and 
so  thin,  in  consequence  of  his  studies,  that 
his  bones  may  almost  be  counted.  lie  is  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  has  a  clear  and  sono- 
rous voice.  His  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Holy  .Scriptures  is  «unparallelcd ; 
he  has  the  Word  of  God  at  his  fingers' ends.1 
Besides  this,  he  possesses  great  store  of 
arguments  and  ideas.  One  might  perhaps 
desire  a  little  more  judgment  in  arranging 
his  subjects.  In  conversation  he  is  pleasing 
and  affable  ;  there  is  nothing  harsh  or  aus- 
tere about  him  ;  he  can  accommodate  him- 
self to  every  one  ;  his  manner  of  speaking  is 
agreeable  and  unembarrassed.  He  displays 
firmness,  and  has  always  a  cheerful  air,  what- 
ever may  be  his  adversaries'  threats  ;  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 
undertake  such  great  things  without  the 
Divine  protection.  He  is  blamed,  however, 
for  being  more  caustic,  when  reproving 
others,  than  becomes  a  theologian,  particu- 
larly when  putting  forward  novelties  in  reli- 
gion. 

"  Carlstadt  is  of  shorter  stature  ;  his  com- 
plexion is  dark  and  sun-burnt,  his  voice  un- 
pleasing,  his  memory  less  trust-worthy  than 
Luther's,  and  he  is  more  inclined  to  anger, 
lie  possesses,  however,  though  in  a  smaller 
degree,  the  qualities  that  distinguish  his 
friend. 

"  Eck  is  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  has  a 
strong  and  thorough  German  voice.  He  has 
good  lungs,  so  that  he  would  be  heard 
well  in  a  theatre,  and  would  even  make  an 
excellent  town-crier.  His  accent  is  rather 
vulgar  than  elegant.  He  has  not  that  grace- 
fulness so  much  extolled  by  Fabius  and 
Cicero.  His  mouth,  his  eyes,  and  his  whole 
countenance  give  you  the  idea  of  a  soldier  or 
a  butcher  rather  than  of  a  divine.2  He  hau 
an  excellent  memory,  and  if  he  had  only  as 

1  Seine  Oelehrsamkeit  aber  und  Verstand   in   hfiliger 
Schrift  1st  unvergleichlich.  so  doss  er  fast  alles  iin  Griff  hat. 
Hoeellamii  in  Seckend.  p.  2u6. 

2  Das  Btanl,  Aiigen  mid   ganze  Gcsiclit,  prescntirt   elie 
elneu  Fleischer  oder  Soldatcu,  als  eiucn  Theologum.    Ibid. 


much  underManding,  l.e  would  be  really  a 
perfoct  man.  Tut  uc  FS  slow  of  comprehen- 
sion, and  is  wanting*  in  judgment,  without 
which  all  other  qualities  are  a  eless.  Hence, 
in  disputing,  he  heaps  together,  without 
selection  or  discernment,  a  mass  of  passages 
from  the  Dible,  ((notations  from  the  Fathers, 
and  proofs  of  all  kinds.  He  has,  besides,  an 
impudence  almost  beyond  conception.  If 
he  is  embarrassed,  he  breaks  off  from  the  sub- 
ject lie  is  treating  of,  and  plunges  into 
another;  he  sometimes  even  takes  up  his 
adversary's  opinion,  clothii.g  it  in  other 
words,  and  with  extraordinary  skill  attri- 
butes to  his  opponent  the  absurdity  he  had 
been  himself  defending." 

Such,  according  to  Mosellanus,  were  the 
men  at  that  time  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  crowd  which  thronged  the  great  hall  of 
the  Pleissenburg. 

The  dispute  began  between  Eck  and  Carl- 
stadt. . 

Eck's  eyes  were  fixed  for  a  moment  on 
certain  objects  that  lay  on  the  desk  of  his 
adversary's  pulpit,  and  which  seemed  to  dis- 
turb him  ;  they  were  the  Bible  and  the  holy 
Fathers.  "  I  decline  the  discussion,"  ex- 
claimed  he  suddenly,  "if  3-011  are  permit trd 
to  bring  your  books  with  you."  Surprising 
that  a  divine  should  have  recourse  to  books 
in -order  to  dispute!  Eck's  astonishment 
was  still  more  marvellous.  "  It  is  the  fig- 
leaf  which  this  Adam  makes  use  of  to  hide 
his  shame,"1  said  Luther.  "Did  not  Augus- 
tine consult  his  books  when  arguing  with 
the  Manicheans?  "  What  did  that  matter? 
Eck's  partisans  raised  a  great  clamour.  The  v 
other  side  did  the  same.  "  The  man  has  no 
memory,"  said  Eck.  At  last  it  was  arranged, 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  Chancellor  of 
Ingolstadt,  that  each  should  rely  upon  his 
memory  and  his  tongue  only.  "  Thus,  then," 
said  many,  "the  object  of  this  disputation 
will  not  "be  to  discover  the  truth,  but  what 
praise  is  to  be -conferred  on  the  tongue  and 
the  memory  of  the  disputants." 

As  we  are  unable  to  give  the  details  of  this 
discussion,  which  lasted  seventeen  days,  wo 
shall,  as  an  historian  expresses  it,  imitate 
the  painters,  who,  when  they  have  to  repre- 
sent a  battle,  set  the  most  memorable  actions 
in  the  foreground,  and  leave  the  others  in 
the  distance. '-' 

The  subject  of  discussion  between  Eck  and 
Carlstadt  was  important.  "  Man's  will,  be- 
fore his  conversion,''  said  Carlstadt,  ucan 
perform  no  good  work  :  every  good  work 
comes  entirely  and  exclusively  from  God, 
who  gives  man  first  the  will  to  do,  and  then 
the* power  of  accomplishing."  This,  truth 
had  been  proclaimed  by  Scripture,  which 
says:  //  is  God  which  worketh'tn  i/i»t  b<>t!i  /<> 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure ; 3  and  by 
Saint  Augustine,  who,  in  his  dispute  with. 
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i  Prictexit  tamen  ct  Lie  Adam  Hie  folium  ficl  pulcherrt- 
mum.    L.  lipp  I.  291. 

rallaviciui,  i.  65.  5  Phillppians  ii.  13. 
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the  Pelagians,  hml  enunciated  it  in  nearly 
the  same  terms.  Every  work  in  which  the 
love  of  God  and  obedience  towards  Him  do 
not  exist  is  deprived  in  the  eyes  of  the  Al- 
mighty of  all  that  can  render  it  good,  even 
should  it  originate  in  the  best  of  human  mo- 
No\v  there  is  in  man  a  natural  oppo- 
u  to  God— an  opposition  that  the  unaided 
strength  of  man  cannot  surmount.  lie  !;•» 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  overcome 
it.  This  must  therefore  be  effected  by  the 
l.'ivine  will. 

This  is  the  whole  question  of  free  will — so 
simple,  and  yet  so  decried  by  the  world. 
Such  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
But  the  schoolmen  had  so  explained  it  that 
it  was  not  recognisable.  Undoubtedly  (said 
they)  the  natural  will  of  man  can  do  nothing 
really  pleasing  to  God  ;  but  it  can  do  much 
tn wards  rendering  men  meet  to  receive  the 
grace  of  God,  and  more  worthy  to  obtain  it. 
They  called  these  preparations  a  merit  of 
congruity:1  "because  it  is  conr/ntous,"  said 
Thomas  Aquinas,  "that  God  should  treat 
with  particular  favour  him  who  makes  a  good 
use  of  his  own  will."  And,  as  regards  the 
c<  Hi  version  to  be  effected  in  man,  undoubt- 
edly it  must  be  accomplished  by  the  grace  of 
God,  which  (according  to  the  schoolmen) 
should  bring  it  about,  but  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  natural  powers.  These  powers 
(said  they)  were  not  destroyed  by  sin  :  sin 
only  opposes  an  obstacle  to  their  develop- 
ment ;  but  so  soon  as  this  obstacle  is  removed 
(and  it  was  this,  in  their  opinion,  that  the 
grace  of  God  had  to  effect)  the  action  of  these 
powers  begins  again.  The  bird,  to  use  one 
of  their  favourite  comparisons,  that  has  been 
tied  for  sometime,  has  in  this  state  neither 
lost  its  ability  nor  forgotten  the  art  of  flying ; 
but  some  hand  must  loose  the  bonds,  in  order 
that  he  ma}r  again  make  use  of  his  wing;,. 
This  is  tne  case  with  mnn,  s;;id  they.' 

Such  was  the  question  agitated  between 
Eck  and  Carlstadt.  At  first  Eck  had  appear- 
ed to  oppose  all  Carlstadt's  propositions  on 
this  subject ;  but  finding  his  position  unten- 
able, he  said  :  "I  grmt  that  the  will  has 
not  the  power  of  doing  a  good  work,  and 
that  it  receives  this  power  from  G< 
"  I'o  you  acknowledge  then,"  asked  Carl- 
stadt, overjoyed  at  obtaining  so  important  a 
on,  "that  every  good  work  comes 
entirely  fmni  God?"—"  The  whole  good 
.work  really  proceeds  from  God,  but  not 
»/•/•><////,"  cunningly  replied  the  scholastic  doc- 
tor.— "  Truly,  this  is  a  discovery  not  un- 
worthy nf  the  science  of  divinity,"  exclaimed 
Melancthon.— "  An  entire  apple,"  continue,! 
Eck,  "  is  produced  by  the  sun,  but  nof  en- 
tirely and  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
plant."3  Most  certainly  it  has  never  yet 

1  Herltnm  con^ruum. 

2  Planck,  i.  176. 

3  Quanquam  tutnm  opus  Del  sit,  non  tamen  iotaliter  a 

Mnadntodum  totum  pomnm  efficitur  a  sole,  seii 
non  a  sole  lotaititr  et  sine  jilanla:  efficcntia.    Pallavlcinl, 
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been  maintained  that  an  apple  is  produced 
solely  by  the  sun.     X^ 

Well  then,  said  the  opponents,  plunging 
deeper  into  this  important  and  delicate  ques- 
tion of  philosophy  and  religion,  let  us  inquire 
how  God  acts  upon  man,  and  how  man  con- 
ducts himself  under  this  action.  "  I  ac- 
knowledge," said  Eck,  "that  thefirst  impulse 
in  man's  conversion  proceeds  from  God,  and 
that  the,  will  of  man  in  this  instance  is  en- 
tirely passive/'1  Thus  far  the  two  parties 
were  agreed.  "  I  acknowledge,"  said  Carl- 
stadt, "  that  after  this  first  impulse  which 
proceeds  from  God,  something  must  come  on 
the  part  of  man, — something  that  St.  Paul 
denominates  icill,  and  which  the  fathers 
'entitle  consent."  Here  again  they  were  both 
agreed  :  but  from  this  point  they  diverged. 
"  This  consent  of  man,"  said  Eck,  "  comes 
partly  from  our  natural  will,  and  partly  from 
God's  grace."2 — "  No,"  said  Carlstadt ;  "  God 
must  entirely  create  this  will  in  man."3 — 
Upon  this  Eck  manifested  anger  and  astonish- 
ment at  hearing  words  so  fitted  to  make  man 
sensible  of  his  nothingness.  "  Your  doc- 
trine," exclaimed  he,  "  converts  a  man  into 
a  stone,  a  log,  incapable  of  any  reaction^! " — 
"  What ! "  replied  the  reformers,  "  the 
faculty  of  receiving  this  strength  which  God 
produces  in  him,  this  faculty  which  (accord- 
ing to  us)  man  possesses,  does  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  him  from  a  log  or  a  stone  ?  "- 
"  But,"  said  their  antagonist,  "  by  denying 
that  man  has  any  natural  ability,  you  con- 
tradict all  experience." — "  We  do  not  deny," 
replied  they,  "  that  man  possesses  a  certain 
ability,  and  that  ho  has  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion, meditation,  and  choice.  WTe  consider 
this  power  and  ability  as  mere  instruments 
that  can  produce  no  good  work,  until  the 
hand  of  God  has  set  tlrem  in  motion.  They 
are  like  a  saw  in  the  bands  of  a  sawyer.''4 

The  great  doctrine  of  free  will  was  here 
discussed  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  did  not 
deprive  man  of  his  liberty  as  a  moral  agent, 
nnd  make  him  a  mere  passive  machine.  The 
liberty  of  a  moral  agent  consists  in  his  power 
of  acting  conformably  to  his  choice.  Every 
action  performed  without  external  constraint, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of 
the  soul  itself,  is  a  free  action.  The  soul  is 
determined  by  motives  ;  but  we  continually 
observe  the  same  motives  acting  differently 
on  different  minds.  Many  men  do  not  act 
in  conformity  with  the  motives  of  which, 
however,  they  acknowledge  th»  full  force. 
This  inefticacy  of  motives  proceeds  from  the 
olist.-ides  opposed  to  them  by  the  corruption 
of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart,  lint 
(iod,  by  giving  man  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit,  removes  these  obstacles ;  and  by  re- 

I 

1  Motlonem  sen  Inspirationetn  prevcnicntem  esse  a  solo 
Deo;  et  ibi  lilicrum  arbitrlum  habet  se  passive. 

-  I'artim  a  I'eo.  partim  a  llbero  arbitrio. 

3  I'irisentit  homo,  sed  consensus  cst  tjonum  DeL    Con- 
scntire  non  rsi  a   , 

*  Ut  serra  in  maim  hominis  tntbentis. 
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moving  them,  far  from  depriving  him  "f  his 
liberty,  He  takes  away,  on  the  contrary, 
everything  that  would  prevent  him  from 
acting  freely,  from  listening  to  the  voice  of 
his  conscience,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Gospel,  makes  him/ree  indeed  (John  viii. 
SG.) 

A  trivial  circumstance  interrupted  the  dis- 
cussion. We  learn  from  Eck,1  that  Carlstadt 
had  prepared  a  number  of  arguments ;  and, 
like  many  puhlic  speakers  oi'  our  own  day, 
he  was  reading  what  he  had  written.  Eck 
saw  in  this  the  tactics  of  a  mere  learner,  and 
objected  to  it.  Carlstadt,  embarrassrd,  a:id 
fearing  that  he  should  break  down  if  he  were 
deprived  of  his  papers,  persisted.  "  Ah  !'' 
exclaimed  the  schoolman,  proud  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  thought  he  had  obtained,  '•  his 
memory  is  not  so  good  as  mine."  The  point 
was  referred  to  the  arbitrators,  who  per- 
mitted the  reading  of  extracts  from  the 
Fathers,  but  decided  that  in  other  respects 
the  disputants  should  speak  extempore. 

This  first  part  of  the  disputation  was 
of.en  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  the  specta- 
tors. They  were  in  commotion,  and  fre- 
quently raised  their  voices.  Any  proposi- 
tion that  offended  the  ears  of  the  majority 
immediately  excited  thuir  clamours,  and 
then,  as  in  our  own  days,  the  galleries  were 
often  called  to  order.  The  disputants  them- 
selves were  sometimes  carried  away  by  the 
heat  of  discussion. 

Near  Luther  sat  Melancthon,  who  attracted 
almost  as  much  attention  as  his  neighbour. 
He  was  of  small  stature,  and  appeared  little 
more  than  eighteen  years  old.  Luther,  who 
was  a  head  taller,  seemed  connected  with 
him  in  the  closest  friendship  ;  they  cams  in, 
went  out,  and  took  their  walks  together. 
"  To  look  at  Melancthon,"  wrote  a  Swiss 
theologian  who  studied  at  Wittemberg,2 
"  you  would  say  he  was  a  mere  boy  ;  but  in 
understanding,  learning,  and  talent,  he  is  a 
giant,  and  I  cannot  comprehend  how  such 
heights  of  wisdom  and  genius  can  be  found 
in  so  small  a  body."  Between  the  sittings, 
Melancthon  conversed  with  Carlstadt  and 
Luther.  He  aided  them  in  preparing  for  the 
combat,  and  suggested  the  arguments  with 
which  his  extensive  learning  furnished  him  ; 
but  during  the  discussion  he  remained  quiet  ly 
seated  among  the  spectators,  and  carefully 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  theologians.3 
From  time  to  time,  however,  he  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Carlstadt ;  and  when  the  latter 
was  near  giving  way  under  the  powerful 
declamation  of.  the  Chancellor  of  Ingolstadt, 
the  young  professor  whispered  a  word,  or 
slipped  him  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  the 
answer  was  written.  Eck  having  perceived 
this  on  one  occasion,  and  feeling  indignant 
that  this  grammarian,  as  he  called  him, 


1  Seckendorf,  p.  192. 

"  John  Kessler,  afterwards  the  reformer  of  Saint  Gall. 
3  Liiisictt  pugiix  otiosus  spectator  in  reliquo  vulgo  sedi. 
Corp.  Kef.  L  ill. 
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should  dare  interfere  in  the  discussion,  turned 
towards  him  and  said  haughtily  :  "Hold 
your  tongue,  Philip;  mind  your  studies,  and 
do  not  disturb  me."1  Perhaps  Eck  at  that 
time  foresaw  how  formidable  an  opponent  he 
would  afterwards  find  in  this  young  man. 
Luther  was  offended  at  the  gross  insult 
directed  against  his  friend.  "  Philip's  judg- 
ment," said  he.  "  has  greater  weight  with  me 
than  that  of  a  thousand  Hoctor  Ecks." 

The  calm  Melancthon  e  ,sily  detected  the 
weak  points  of  the  discussion.  "  \\'e  cannot 
help  feeling  surprised,''  said  he,  wiili  tint 

in  and  beauty  which  we  find  in  all 
words,  "  when  we  think  of  the  violence  with 
which   these    subjects  were   treated.      How 
could   any  one  expect  to   derive  any   ; 
from  it?    The  Spirit  of  (!od  loves  rftiivnx-nt 
and  silence:  it  is   then  that   !,•  rates 

deep  into  our  hearts.  The  bride  of  Christ 
does  not  dwell  in  the  streets  and  market- 
places, but  leads  her  Spouse  into  the  house 
of  her  mother."2 

Each  party  claimed  the  victor1,'.  Eck 
strained  every  nerve  to  appear  the  conqueror. 
As  the  points  of  divergence  almost  touched 
each  other,  he  frequently  exclaimed  that  he 
had  convinced  his  opponent;  or  else,  like 
another  Proteus  (said  Luther),  lie  suddenly 
turned  round,  put  forth  Carlstadt's  opinions 
in  other  words,  and  asked  him,  with  a  tone 
of  triumph,  if  he  did  not  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  yield.  And  the  unskilful  auditors, 
who  could  not  detect  the  mamvuvro  of  the 
sophist,  applauded  and  exulted  with  him. 
In  many  respects  they  were  not  cqu.-.ily 
matched.  Carlstadt  was  slow,  and  on  som - 
occasions  did  not  reply  to  his  adversary's 
objections  untjil  the  next  day.  Eck,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  master  in  his  science,  and 
found  whatever  he  required  at  the  very  in- 
stant. He  entered  the  hall  with  a  disdainful 
air  ;  ascended  the  rostrum  with  a  firm  step  ; 
and  there  he  tossed  himself  about,  paced  to 
and  fro,  spoke  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  sonor- 
ous voice,  had  a  reply  ready  for  every  argu- 
ment, and  bewildered  his  heanrs  by  his 
memory  and  skill.  And  yet.  without  per- 
ceiving it,  Eek  conceded  during  the  discus- 
sion much  more  than  he  had  intended.  His 
partisans  laughed  aloud  at  each  of  his  de- 
vices; "but  (said  Luther)  I  seriously  believe 
that  their  laughter  was  mere  pretence, 
that  in  their  hearts  they  were  annoyed  at 
seeing  their  chief,  who  had  commenced  the 
battle  with  so  many  bravados,  abandon  his 
standard,  desert  his  army,  and  become  a 
shameless  runaway."" 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
conference,  the  disputation  was  interrupted 
by  the  festival  of  Peter  and  Paul  the  apos- 
tles. 

On  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Pomerania 

1  Tare  tu.  Philippe,  ac  tua  studia  cura,  nee  me  perturba. 
Corp.  Itcf.  i.  149. 

DCth.  0|.p.  p.  131. 

3  Ilelidis  ^Ijiiis  desertorem  eierdtus  el  transfugam  faoi 
turn.     L.  Opp.  i.  293. 
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requested  Luther  to  preach  before  him  in  his 
chapel.  Luther  cheerfully  consented.  But 
the  place  was  soon  crowded,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  hearers  kept  increasing,  the  assembly 
was  transferred  to  the  great  hall  of  the  cas- 
tle, in  which  the  discussion  was  heH.  Lu- 
ther chose  his  text  from  the  gospel  of  the 
day,  and  preached  on  the  grace  of  <;<>il  and 
the  power  of  Saint  Peter.  What  LutluT 
ordinarily  maintained  before  an  audience 
composed  of  men  of  learning,  he  then  set 
he.l'ore  the  people.  Christianity  causes  the 
light  of  truth  to  shine  upon  the  humblest  as 
well  as  tli''  mii.^t  elevated  minds;  it  is  this 
which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
religion  and  from  every  system  of  phi- 
losophy. The  theologians  of  Lipsic,  who 
had  heard  Luther  preach,  hastened  to 
report  to  Eck  the  scandalous  words  with 
which  their  ears  had  been  shocked.  "  You 
must  reply,''  exclaimed  they;  "you  must 
publicly  refute  these  subtle  errors."  Eck 
desired  nothing  better.  AIL  the  churches 
were  open  to  him,  and  four  times  in  succes- 
sion he  went  into  the  pulpit  to  cry  down 
Luther  and  his  sermon.  Luther's  friends 
were  indignant  at  this.  They  demanded  that 
tho  Wittemberg  divine  should  be  heard  in 
his  turn.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  pul- 
were  "pen  to  the  adversaries  of  the  evan- 
:1  doctrine;  they  were  closed  against 
wi"i  proclaimed  it.  "1  was  silent," 
Luther,  "  and  was  forced  to  suffer  my- 
:  i  be  attacked,  insulted,  and  calumniated, 
without  even  the  power  of  excusing  or  de- 
fi.n.'ling  myself."1 

It  was  not  only  the  ecclesiastics  who  mani- 
1    their   opposition    to    the    evangelical 
doctors  :  the  citizens  of  Leipsic  were,  in  this 
respect,  of  the   same  opinion  as  the  clergy. 
A  blind  fanaticism   had   rendered   them  the 
dupes  of  the  falsehood  and  hatred  that  the 
]M-',. '<ts  were  attempting  to  propagate.     The 
principal   inhabitants    did   not   visit    either 
Luther  or  Carlstadt.     If  they  met  them  in 
the  street,  they  did  not  salute  them,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prejudice  the  duke  against  them. 
But  on  the  contrary  they  paid  frequent  visits 
to  the  Doctor  of  Ingolstadt,   and   ate   and 
drank   with   him.     The  latter  feasted  with 
•..  i  in. -rt .lining  them  with  a  description 
of  the  costly  banquets  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  in  Germany  and  Italy,  sneering  at 
LirluT  who   had  imprudently  rushed  upon 
his    invincible  sword,    slowly    quaffing    the 
•  xonv  the  better  to  compare  it  with 
of  1 1  ivaria,  and  casting  amorous  glances 
:s  of  it  himself)  on  the  frail  fair  ones 
<>;  Leipsic.    His  manners,  which  were  rather 
,  did   not  give  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
morals.-      They  were   satisfied  with  offering 
Luther  the  wine  usually   presented  to   the 
disputants.      Those    who  were    favourably 


i  Mich  verklogen,  schelten  und  schmaehcn.  L.  Opp.  (L.) 
ivii.  247. 

•  Eck  to  Haven  and  Bourkard,  1st  July  1519  Walch.  xr. 
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disposed  towards  him,  concealed  their  feel- 
ings from  the  public  ;  many,  like  Nicodemus 
of  old,  visited  him  stealthily  and  by  night. 
Two  men  alone  honourably  distinguished 
themselves  by  publicly  declaring  their  friend- 
ship for  him.  They  were  Doctor  Aucrbach, 
whom  we  have  already  seen  at  Augsburg, 
and  Doctor  Pistor  the  younger. 

The  greatest  agitation  prevailed  in  the 
city.  Tfye  two  parties  were  like  two  hostile 
camps,  and  they  sometimes  came  to  blows. 
Frequent  quarn-ls  took  place  in  the  taverns 
between  the  students  of  Leipsic  and  those  of 
Wittemberg.  It  was  generally  reported, 
even  in  the  meetings  of  the  clergy,  that 
Luther  carried  a  devil  about  with  him  shut 
up  in  a  little  box.  "  I  don't  know  whether 
the  devil  is  in  the  box  or  merely  under  his 
frock,"  said  Eck  insidiously  ;  '"  but  he  is 
certainly  in  one  or  the  other." 

Several  doctors  of  the  two  parties  had 
lodgings  during  the  disputation  in  the  house 
of  the  printer  Herbipolis.  They  became  so 
outrageous,  that  their  host  was  compelled  to 
station  a  police-officer,  armed  with  a  halberd, 
at'the  head  of  the  table,  with  orders  to  pre- 
vent the  guests  from  coming  to  blows.  One 
day  Baumgartner,  an  indulgence-merchant, 
quarrelled  with  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
Luther's,  and  gave  way  to  such  a  violent  fit 
of  anger  that  he  expired.  "  I  was  one  of 
those  who  carried  him  to  his  grave,"  said 
Froschel,  who  relates  the  circumstance. 1  In 
this  manner  did  the  general  ferment  in  men's 
minds  display  itself.  Then,  as  in  our  own 
times,  the  speeches  in  the  pulpits  found  an 
echo  in  the  drawing-room  and  in  the  streets. 

Duke  George,  although  strongly  biassed 
in  Eck's  favour,  did  not  display  so  much 
passion  as  his  subjects.  He  invited  Eck, 
Luther,  and  Carlstadt  to  meet  each  other  at 
his  table.  He  even  begged  Luther  to  come 
and  see  him  in  private  ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  displayed  all  the  prejudices  with 
which  he  had  been  inspired  against  the  re- 
former. "  By  your  work  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,"  said  the  duke  with  displeasure, 
"  you  have  misled  the  consciences  of  many. 
There  are  some  people  who  complain  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  repeat  a  single 
pater-noster  for  four  days  together." 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Hierarchy  and  Rationalism— The  Two  Peasants'  Sons 
— l'.ck  ami  Luther  becin— The  Head  of  the  Church— Pri- 
macy of  Rome-^Equality  of  Bishops— Peter  the  Founda- 
tion-stone—Christ the  Corner-stone — Ec'k  insinuate*  that 
Luther  is  n,  Hussite— Luther  on  the  Doctrine  of  HUBS— 
Agitation  amons  the  Hearers— The  Word  alone  — The 
Court-fool— Lilt IILT  at  .Mass— Saying  of  the  Duke—  I'tir^o. 
tory— Close  of  the  Discussion. 

Ox  the  4th  of  July  the  discussion  between 
Eck  and  Luther  commenced.     Everything 
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seemed  to  promise  that  it  would  bo  more  vio- 
lent, more  decisive,  and  more  interesting 
than  that  which  hud  just  concluded,  and 
which  had  gradually  thinned  the  hall.  The 
two  combatants  entered  the  arena  resolved 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  victory  de- 
clared in  favour  of  6nc  or  the  other.  The 
general  expectation  was  aroused,  for  the 
papal  primacy  was  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Christianity  has  two  great  adver- 
saries :  hierarchism  and  rationalism.  Ra- 
tionalism, in  its  application  to  the  doctrine  ot' 
man's  ability,  had  been  attacked  by  the  re- 
formers in  the  previous  part  of  the  Leipsic 
disputation.  Hierarchism,  considered  in  what 
is  at  once  its  summit  and  its  base, — the  doc- 
trine of  papal  authority, — was  to  be  con- 
tested in  the  second.  On  the  one  side  ap- 
peared Eck,  the  champion  of  the  established 
religion,  vaunting  of  the  discussions  he  had 
maintained,  as  a  general  boasts  of  his  cam- 
paigns. 1  On  the  other  side  advanced  Lu- 
ther, who  seemed  destined  to  reap  persecu- 
tion and  ignominy  from  this  struggle,  but 
who  still  presented  himself  with  a  good  con- 
science, a  firm  resolution  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  an  assurance 
grounded  in  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  deliver- 
ance'He  grants  to  all  who  trust  in  Him. 
New  convictions  had  sunk  deep  into  his  soul; 
they  were  not  as  yet  arranged  into  a  system  ; 
but  in  the  heat  of  the  combat  they  flashed 
forth  like  lightning.  Serious  and  daring,  he 
showed  a  resolution  that  made  light  of  every 
obstacle.  On  his  features  might  be  seen  the 
traces  of  the  storms  his  soul  had  encountered, 
and  the  courage  with  which  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  fresh  tempests.  These  combatants, 
both  sons  of  peasants,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  tendencies  that  still  divide 
Christendom,  were  about  to  enter  upon  a 
contest  on  which  depended,  in  great  measure, 
the  future  prospects  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Church.  At  seven  in  the  morning  tluj  two 
disputants  were  in  their  pulpits,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  and  attentive  assembly. 

Luther  stood  up,  and  with  a  necessary  pre- 
caution, he  said  modestly  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Amen  !  I 
declare  that  the  respect  I  bear  to  the  so- 
vereign pontiff  would  have  prevented  my 
entering  upon  this  discussion,  if  the  excellent 
Dr.  Eck  had  not  dragged  me  into  it." 

ECK. — "  In  thy  name,  gentle  Jesus !  be- 
fore descending  into  the  lists,  I  protest  before 
you,  most  noble  lords,  that  all  that  I  may 
say  is  in  submission  to  the  judgment  of  the 
first  of  all  sees,  and  of  him  who  is  its  pos- 
sessor." 

After  a  brief  silence,  Eck  continued : 

"  There  is  in  the  Church  of  God  a  prim  u-y 
that  Cometh  from  Christ  himself.  The  Chuivli 
militant  was  formed  in  the  image  of  the 


l  Faciebat  hoc Eccinsquia certain sibi  gloriam  pronositam 
cernebat,  propter  proposltiouem  meam.  In  qua  iiecabam 
Fapam  esne  jure  divino  cajuit  Ecclesix  :  hie  patuit  el  cam- 
pus magnus.  L.  Opp.  in  Pref. 
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Church  triumphant.  Now,  the  latter  is  a 
monarchy  in  which  the  hierarchy  ascends 
step  by  step  up  to  God,  its  sole  chief.  For 
tliis  reason  Christ  has  established  a  similar 
order  upon  earth.  What  a  monster  the 
Church  would  be  if  it  were  without  a  head  !  "  l 

LUTHER,  turning  towards  t/te  assembly. — 
"  When  Dr.  Eck  declares  that  the  universal 
Church  must  have  a  head,  he  says  well.  If 
there  is  any  one  among  us  who  maintains 
the  contrary,  let  him  stand  up  !  As  for  me, 
it  is  no  concern  of  min .>." 

ECK. — "  If  the  Church  militant  lias  never 
been  without  a  head,  I  should  like  to  know 
who  it  can  be,  if  not  the  Roman  puntiil'V" 

LUTHER. — "  The  head  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant is  Christ  himself,  and  not  a  man.  I  b::- 
lieve  this  on  the  testimony  of  God's  Word. 
He  must  reign,  says  Scripture,  till  hn  hiilli  /nit 
all  enemies  under  his  feet.-  Let  us  not  listen 
to  those  who  banish  Christ  to  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven.  His  kingdom  is  a 
kingdom  of  faith.  We  cannot  see  our  Head, 
and  yet  we  have  one."£ 

ECK,  who  did  not  consider  himself  beaten, 
had  recourse  to  other  arguments,  and  re- 
sumed : 

"  It  is  from  Rome,  according  to  Saint 
Cyprian,  that  sacerdotal  unity  has  pro- 
ceeded. "  4 

LUTHER. — "  For  the  Western  Church,  I 
grant  it.  But  is  not  this  same  Rinnan  Church 
the  offspring  of  that  of  Jerusalem  '.;  It  is  the 
latter,  properly  speaking,  that  is  the  nursing- 
mother  of  all  the  church  -.  ' 

ECK. — "  Saint  Jerome  declares  that  if  an 
extraordinary  power,  superior  to  all  others, 
were  not  given  to  the  pope,6  there  would  be 
in  the  churches  as  many  sects  as  there  were 
pontiffs." 

LUTHEU. — "  Given:  that  is  to  sr.y,  if  all 
the  rest  of  believers  consent  to  it.  this  pnuvr 
might  be  conceded  to  the  chief  pontiff  fy 
Ituinitn  r/<//it. ''  And  I  will  not  deny,  that  if 
all  the  believers  in  the  world  agree  in  recog- 
nising as  first  and  supreme-pontiff  either  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  or  of  Paris,  or  of  Magde- 
burg, we  should  acknowledge  him  as  such 
from  the  respect  due  to  this  gi/ui-r.-il  agree- 
ment of  the  Church  ;  but  that  has  never  been 
seen  yet,  and  never  will  be  seen.  Even  in 
our  own  days,  does  not  the  Greek  Church  re- 
fuse its  assent  to  Rome  ?  " 

Luther  was  at  that  time  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pope  as  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Church,  freely  elected  by  it;  but  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  pope  of  Divine  right.  It 


1  Nam  quod  monstrum  esset,  Ecclesiam  esse  acephalam ! 
L.  Opp.  I. at.  i.  243. 

2  1  Corinthians  TV.  25. 

3  Prorsus audiendl  nousuntqul  Christum  extra  l-.coiesiam 
militantem   tendimt    in  triumphMltem,   cnm   sit   r.  u-iium 
fidei.     Caput  nostrum  nonvidemus;  tamen  liauemus.    L. 
Opp.  I.at.  i.  p.  '.'I.!. 

*  I'nde  sacerdotnlls  nnitas  exorta  est.    Ibid. 

*  Hicc  est  matrix    proprie   omnium  ecclesiarum.     lorn. 
244. 

<>  Cul  si  non  exsors  q'Joadam  ct  ab  omnibus  eminens  (Utur 
potesfas.  Ibid.  ill. 

:  Driur,  inquit  hoc  est  Jure  humano.  po&scl  fieri,  consen. 
tieatlbua  coeterls  omnibus  ndelibus.  Ibid.  2-M. 
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was  not  till  much  later  that  he  denied  that 
submission  was  in  any  way  due  to  him  :  and 
this  step  he  was  led  to  take  by  the  I.i  -ip.-ic 
disputation.  l!ut  Eck  had  ventured  on  ground 
better  .known  to  Luther  than  to  himself. 
Tin-,  latter  could  not,  indeed,  maintain  his 
thesis  that  the  papacy  tad  existed  during  the 
preceding  four  centuries  only.  Eck  quoted 
authorities  of  an  earlier  date,  to  which  l.uther 
could  not  reply.  Criticism  had  not  yet  at- 
'  1  the  False.-  Dccivt;ds.  i'ut  the  nearer 
the  discussion  approached  tlie  primitive  apes 
of  the  Church,  the  greater  was  Luther's 
igth.  Eck  appealed  to  the  Fathers; 
Luther  replie.!  to  him  from  the  Fathers,  and 
all  the  bystanders  were  struck  with  his  su- 
periority 01,  cr  his  rival. 

"  That  the  opinions  I  set  forth  are  those  of 
Saint  Jerome."  s-iid  he.  '•  I  prove  by  the 
i  ;:istle  of  St.  Jerome  himself  to  Evagrius  : 
'  Every  bishop,'  says  he,  '  whether  at  Koine. 
Eugubium,  ConM.mtinoplc,  Rhcgitim,  Tunis, 
or  Alexandria,  is  partaker  of  the  same  merit 
and  of  the  same  priesthood.  *  The  power  of 
riches,  the  humiliation  of  poverty,  are  the 
only  things  that  make  a  difference  in  the 
rank  of  the  bishops.'" 

From  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  Luther 
passed  to  the  decisions  of  the  councils,  which 
consider  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  only  the  first 
among  his  peers.  ~ 

"  We  read,"  said  he,  "  in  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Africa,  '  The  bishop  of  the  first 
-hall  neither  be  called  prince  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, nor  sovereign  pontiff,  nor  by  any  other 
name  of  that  kind  ;  but  only  bishop  of  the 
first  see.'  If  the  monarchy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  of  Divine  right,"  continued  Lu- 
ther, "  would  not  this  be  an  heretical  in- 
junction ?" 

Eck  replied  by  one  of  those  subtle  distinc- 
tions that  were  so  familiar  to  him  : — 

"  The  bishop  of  Rome,  if  you  will  h.ivc  it 
•  not  universal  bishop,  but  bishop  of  the 
universal  Church.'  ; 

LUTHER. — "  I  shall  make  no  reply  to  this: 

let  our  hearers  form  their  own  opinion  of  it.'' 

— "  Certainly,"  added  he  directly,  "  this  is 

an  explanation  very  worthy  of  a  theologian, 

and  calculated   to  satisfy  a  disputant  who 

thirsts  for  glory.      It  is  not  for  nothing,  it 

ns,  that  I  have  remained  at  great  expense 

;.?  I.e'psic,  since  I  have  learnt  that  the  pope 

is  not,  in  truth,  the  universal  bishop,  but  the 

>p  of  the  universal  Church  !  "4 

ECK.—"  Well  then,  I  will  come  to  the 
point.  The  worthy  doctor  calls  upon  me  to 
prove  that  the  primacy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  of  Divine  right.  1  will  prove  it  by 
this  expression  of  Christ :  TTiou  art  Peter,  <i/<i/ 
on  this  rock  u-il!  I  build  my  Church.  Saint 
Augustine,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  has  thus 


1  FJusdem  meritl  et  ^Jusdem  sacerdotli  est.    L.  Opp.  Lat. 
1.214. 

-  Primus  Inter  pares. 

3  Non   ei>lscopu«    milvcrsalis,   sed    unlversalis   Eccleslte 
eplscopus.    Ibid.  24G. 

*  Ego  glorior  me  tut  expensis  non  frustra.    L.  Epp.  i.  299. 
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e  \  plained  the  meaning  of  this  passage :  "  Thou 
art  Refer,  and  on  this  rock  (that  is  to  say,  on 
Peter]  I  will  build  my  Church.'  It  is  true 
that  in  another  place  the  same  father  has 
explained  that  by  tin's  rock  we  should  under- 
stand Christ  himself,  but  he  has  not  retracted 
his  former  exposition." 

LUTHER. — "  If  the  reverend  doctor  desires 
to  attack  me,  let  him  first  reconcile  these 
contradictions  in  Saint  Augustine.  For  it 
is  most  certain  that  Augustine  has  said 
linn";  t/'i.'iis  that  the  rock  was  Christ,  and  per- 
h.ij"-  not  more  than  once  that  it  was  IVtrr 
himself.  Hut  even  should  Saint  Augustine 
and  all  the  Fathers  say  that  the  Apostle,  is 
the  rock  of  which  Christ  speaks.  1  would 
resist  them,  single  handed,  in  reliance  upon 
the  I  loly  Scriptures,  that  is,  on  Divine  right;1 
for  it  is  written  :  Other  foundation  <'<n<  i:n  man 
/ni/  than  that  in  hiiil,  wlilrh  it  Jif>/s  <'iu-is/.- 
Peter  himself  terms  Christ  t/ie  chief  cornt-r- 
stone,  and  a  liriiuj  stone  on  which  we  are  Imi'.t 
up  a  spiritual  house."3 

r.t-K. — "  I  am  surprised  at  the  humility 
and  modesty  with  which  the  reverend  doctor 
undertakes  to  oppose,  alone,  so  many  illus- 
trious Fathers,  and  pretends  to  know  more 
than  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  the  councils,  the 

doctors,   and  the  universities! It  would 

bo  surprising,  no  doubt,  if  God  had  hidden 
the  truth  from  so  many  saints  and  martyrs 
— until  the  advent  of  the  reverend  father  !  " 
LUTHER. — "  The  Fathers  are  not  against 
me.  Saint  Augustine  and  Saint  Ambrose, 
both  most  excellent  doctors,  teach  as  I  teach. 
Super  isto  articulo Jidei,  fundata  est  Ecchtiu* 
says  Saint  Ambrose,  when  explaining  what 
is  meant  by  the  rock  on  which 'the  (  hurch 
is  built.  Let  my  opponent  then  set  a  curb 
upon  his  tongue.  To  express  himself  as  he 
does,  will  only  serve  to  excite  contention, 
and  not  be  to  discuss  like  a  true  doctor.'' 

Eck  had  n*  idea  that  his  opponent's  learn- 
ing was  so  extensive,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  toils  that 
were  drawn  around  him.  "  The  reverend 
doctor,"  said  he,  "  has  come  well  armed  into 
the  lists.  I  beg  your  lordships  to  excuse  me, 
if  I  do  not  exhibit  such  accuracy  of  research. 
!  came  here  to  discu>s,  and  not  to  make  a 
book." — Eck  was  surprised  hut  not  beaten. 
As  he  had  no  more  arguments  to  adduce,  he 
had  recourse  to  a  wretched  and  spiteful  trick, 
which,  if  it  did  not  vanquish  his  antagonist, 
must  at  least  embarrass  him  greatly.  If 
the  accusation  of  being  Bohemian,  a  heretic, 
a  Hussite,  can  be  fixed  upon  Luther,  he  is 
vanquished  ;  for  the  Bohemians  were  objects 
of  abhorrence  in  the  Church.  The  scene  of 
combat  was  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia;  Saxony,  after  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  John  IIuss  by  the  Council  of 


1  rcsistam  eis  ego  unus,  auctoritate  apostoli,  id  est,  divi- 
no  jure.    L.  Opp.  J.at.  i.  137. 

2  I  Corinthians  iii.  II. 

3  1  I'eter  ii.  4.  6,  6. 

<  The  <  hurch  Is  founded  on  that  article  of  faith.   L.  Opp. 
Lat.  i.  i!ii. 
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Constance,  had  been  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  long  and  ruinous  war ;  it  was  its 
boast  to  have  resisted  the  Hussites  at  that 
time ;  the  university  of  Leipsic  "had  been 
founded  in  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of 
John  Huss  ;  and  this  discussion  was  going 
on  in  the  presence  of  minces,  nobles,  and 
citizens,  whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  that 
celebrated  contest.  To  insinuate  that  Luther 
and  Huss  are  of  one  mind,  will  be  to  inflict 
a  most  terrible  blow  on  the  former.  It  is  to 
this  stratagem  that  the  Ingolstadt  doe  lor 
now  has  recourse  :  "  From  the  earliest  times, 
all  good  Christians  have  a  ;knowledged  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  derives  its  primacy  di- 
rect from  Christ  himself,  and  not  from  human 
right.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  the 
Bohemians,  while  they  obstinately  defended 
their  errors,  attacked  this  doctrine.  I  beg 
the  worthy  father's  pardon,  if  I  am  an  enemy 
of  the  Bohemians,  because  they  are  enemies 
of  the  Church,  and  if  the  present  discussion 
has  called  these  heretics  to  my  recollection  ; 
for,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  doctor's  con- 
clusions are  in  every  way  favourable  to  these 
errors.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  Hussites 
are  loudly  boasting  of  it."1 

Eck  had  calculated  well :  his  partisans  re- 
ceived this  perfidious  insinuation  wiih  tlie 
greatest  favour.  There  was  a  movement  of 
joy  among  the  audience.  "These  insults," 
said  the  reformer  afterwards,  "  tickled  them 
much  more  agreeably  than  the  discus  1  ai 
itself." 

LUTHER. — "  I  do  not  like  and  I  never  shall 
like  a  schism.  Since  on  their  own  authoiiry 
the  Bohemians  have  separate  I  from  our  iu;i  \ ~. 
they  have  done  wrong,  even  if  the  Divine 
right  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  for  the  supreme  Divine  right  is 
charity  and  oneness' of  mind."  2 

It  was  during  the  morning  sitting  of  the 
5th  of  July  that  Luther  had  made  use  of  this 
language.  The  meeting  broke  up  shortly 
after,  as  it  was  the  hour  of  dinner.  Luther 
felt  ill  at  ease.  Had  he  not  gone  too  far  in 
thus  condemning  the  Christians  of  Bohemia? 
Did  they  not  hold  the  doctrines  that  Luther 
was  now  maintaining  ?  lie  saw  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  position.  Shall  he  rise  up 
against  a  council  that  condemned  John  Huss, 
or  shall  he  deny  that  sublime  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal Christian  Church  which  had  taken 
full  possession  of  his  mind  ?  The  unshaken 
Luther  did  not  hesitate.  He  would  do  his 
duty,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences. 
Accordingly  when  the  assembly  met  again 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  the  first  to 
speak.  He  said  with  firmness : 

"  Among  the  articles  of  faith  held  by  John 
Huss  and  the  Bohemians,  there  are  some 
that  are  most  Christian.  This  is  a  positive 
certainty.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one :  '  That 

1  Et,  ut  fama  eat,  de  hoc  plurimum  gratulantur.  L.  Opp. 
Lat.  t.  230. 

'-'  Nunquam  mlhl  placuit,  nee  In  irternum  placebit  quod- 
ctmque  schisma — Cum  supremum  jus  dirinum sit  ckaritas 
et  unitas  apiritua.  Ibid. 


there  is  but  one  universal  Church  ;'  and  here 
is  another  :  '  It  is  not  necessary  for  salvation 
to  believe  the  Roman  Church  superior  to  all 
others.'  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  me 
whether  these  things  were  said  by  Wiekliii'e 
or  bv  liuss they  are  (ruth." 

Luther's  declaration  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation among  his  hearers.  Huss — U'ickliffe 
—those  odious  names,  pronounced  with  ap- 
probation by  a  monk  in  the  midst  of  a  catho- 
lic assembly!  An  almost  general  murmur 
ran  round  the  hall.  Duke  (.!(.•.< >rge  himself 
felt  alarmed.  He  fancied  he  saw  that  bannr  r 
of  civil  war  upraised  in  Saxony  which  h.id 
for  so  many  years  desolated  the  states  of  his 
maternal  ancestors.  Unable  to  suppre.-s  his 
emotion,  he  placed  his  hands  on  his  hips, 
shook  his  head,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  so  thai 
all  the  assembly  heard  him,  "  He  is  carried 
away  by  rage  I"1  The  whole  meeting  w-is 
agitated:  they  rose  up,  each  man  speaking 
to  his  neighbour.  Those  who  had  given  v.  ay 
to  drowsiness- awoke.  Luther's  friends  were 
in  great  perplexity  ;  while  his  enemies  exult- 
ed. Many  who  had  thus  far  listened  to  him 
with  pleasure  began  to  entertain  d<ai!>ts  of 
his  orthodoxy.  The  impression  produced  on 
Duke  George's  mind  by  these,  words  was 
never  effaced ;  from  this  moment  he  looked 
upon  the  reformer  with  an  evil  eye,  and  be- 
came his  enemy.  - 

Luther  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  these  murmurs.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal arguments  was,  that  the  Gretfks  ha.l 
never  recognised  the  pope,  and  yet  they  had 
never  been  declared  heretics  ;  that  the  Greek 
Church  had  existed,  still  existed,  and  would 
exist,  without  the  pope,  and  that  it  as  much 
belonged  .to  Christ  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
did.  Eck,  on  the  contrary,  impudently  main- 
tained that  the  Christian  and  the  Roman 
Church  were  one  and  the  same ;  that  the 
Greeks  and  Orientals,  in  abandoning  the 
pope,  had  also  abandoned  the  Christian  faith, 
and  were  indisputably  heretics.  "  What !  " 
exclaimed  Luther,  "  are  not  Gregory  of  Nazi-  . 
anzum,  Basil  the  Great,  Epiphanius,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  an  immense  number  besides  of 
Greek  bishops — are  they  not  saved  ?  and  yet 
they  did  not  believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome 

was  above  the  other  Churches  ! It  is  not 

in  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff's  to  make 
new  articles  of  faith.  The  Christian  believer 
acknowledges  no  other  authority  than  Holy 
Scripture.  This  afone  is  the  riyht  Divine. :} 
.1  beg  the  worthy  doctor  to  concede  that  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  men,  and  that  he  will 
not  make  them  gods." 

Eck  then  resorted  to  one  of  those  jests 
which  give  a  specious  air  of  triumph  to  him 
who  employs  them. 

"The  reverend  father  is  a  very  poor  cook," 
said  he ;  "  he  has  made  a  terrible  hodge-podge 

i  Das  Wnl  t  die  Sucht ! 

-  Nam  adhuc  crat  Dux  Oeorfrius  mlhl  non  Inimlcus,  quod 
sclebam  certo.  L.  Opn.  in  Prxf. 

3  Nee  potest  fidelis  Christlanus  cogi  ultra  sacram  Scrip- 
turam,  qua  cat  proprie  jus  dirinum.  I..  Opp.  JUkt.  i.  2*2. 
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of  Greek  saints  and  heretics;  so  that  the 
odour  of  sanctity  in  the  one  prevents  us  from 
smelling  the  poison  of  the  others."1 

LUTHER,  mterrvpting  Eck  with  n-nnnth. — 
"The  worthy  doctor  is  becoming  abusive. 
In  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  communion 
bct.wi.-cn  (.'lirist.and  L'elial." 

Luiln-r  had  made  a  great  stride  in  advance. 
In  1516  and  1517,  he  had  only  attacked  the 
sermons  of  the  indulgence-hawkers  and  the 
s  'holasfic  doctrines,  but  had  respected  the 
papal  decrees.  Somewhat  later  he  had  re- 
jected these  decrees,  and  had  appealed  to  a 
council.  Now  he  had  thrown  oil'  even  this 
latter  authority,  declaring  that  no  council 
could  lay  down  a  new  article  of  faith,  and 
claim  to  be  infallible.  Thus  had  all  human  I 
authorities  fallen  successively  before  him  ; 
the  sands  that  the  rain  and  the  torrents  carry 
with  them  had  disappeared  ;  and  for  rebuild- 
ing the  ruined  house  of  the  Lord  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  everlasting  rock  of  the  Word 
of  God.  "  Reverend  father,"  said  Eck,  "  if 
you  believe  that  a  council,  regularly  assem- 
bled, can  err,  you  are  in  my  eyes  nothing 
better  than  a  heathen  and  a  publican  !  " 

Such  were  the  discussions  that  occupied 
the  two  doctors.  The  assembly  listened  with 
earnestness ;  but  their  attention  sometimes 
flagged,  and  the  bystanders  were  delighted 
when  any  incident  occurred  to  amuse  and 
excite  them.  It  often  happens  that  the  most 
serious  matters  arc  mixed  up  with  others 
the  most  ridiculous.  This  was  the  case  at, 
Leipsic. 

Duke  George,  ai-cording  to  the  custom  of 
the  time*,  bud  a  court-fool.  Some  wags  said 
to  him  :  "  Luther  maintains  that  a  court-fool 
may  marry,  while  Iv.-k  says  that  lie  cannot." 
Upon  this,  the  fool  took  a  gn-.-tt  dislike  to 
Eck,  and  every  time  In-  entered  the  hall  in 
the  duke's  train,  lie  looked  at  the  theo'ogian 
with  a  threatening  air.  The  Chancellor  of 
Ingolstadt,  who  was  not  above  indulging 
in  buffoonery,  closed  one  eye  (the  fool  was 
blind  of  an  eye)  and  with  the  other  began 
to  s'.juint  at  the  little  gentleman,  who,  losing 
his  temper,  overwhelmed  the  doctor  with 
abuse.  The  whole  as  emhlj  ays  IVifer) 
hurst  into  laughter,  and  this  interlude  some- 
what diminished  the  extreme  t'-nsion  of  their 
minds.  - 

At  the  same  time  scenes  were  enacting  in 
the  city  and  in  the  churches,  that  showed 
the  horror  iuspired  in  the  Romish  partisans 
by  Luther's  bold  assertions.  It  was  from 
the  convents  attached  to  the  pope's  interest 
that  the  loudest  clamours  proceeded.  One 
Sunday,  the  Wittemberg  doctor  entered  the 
Dominican  church  before  high  mass.  There 
were  present  only  a  few  monks  repeating 
low  mass  at  the  smaller  altars.  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  in  the  cloister  that  the  heretic 

1  At  Rev.  Pater,  anii  roguinan'*  minus  Instructus,  com- 
mlscet  sanctos  Graces  cum  schismaticis  et  hereticis,  ut 
fuco  aanc'itatls  I'atrum  haereticorum  tueatur  pcrfidiam. 
L.  Opp.  Lat.  I.  252. 

2  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xv.  1UO.— 2  Loscher,  111.  281. 


by  my  argu- 


Luther  was  in  the  church,  the  monks  ran  in 
hastily,  snatched  up  the  remonstrance,  and 
carrying  it  to  the  tabernacle,  *  there  shut  it 
up  carefully,  watching  over  it  lest  the  host 
should  be  profaned  by  the  heretical  eyes  of 
the  Wittemberg  Augustine.  At  the  same, 
time  those  who  were  reading  mass  hurriedly 
caught  up  the  various  ornaments  employed 
in  the  service,  deserted  the  altar,  fled  across 
the  church,  and  took  refuge  in  the  vestry,  as 
if,  says  an  historian,  Satan  had  been  at  their 
heels. 

The  subject  of  the  discussion  furnished 
matter  for  conversation  in  every  place.  In 
the  inns,  the  university,  and  the  court,  each 
man  expressed  his  opinion.  However  great 
might  have  been  Duke  George's  exaspera- 
tion, he  did  not  obstinately  refuse  to  be  con- 
vinced. One  day,  as  Eck  and  Luther  were 
dining  with  him,  he  interrupted  their  conver- 
sation by  paying :  "  Whether  the  pope  be 
pope  by  human  or  by  Divine  right,  never- 
theless, he  is  pope."2  Luther  was  much 
pleased  at  these  words.  "  The  prince." 
said  he,  "  would  never  have  made  use  of 
them,  had  he  not  been  struck 
ments." 

The  discussion  on  the  papal  primacy  had 
lasted  five  days.  On  the  8th  of  July,  they 
proceeded  to  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  This 
occupied  rather  more  than  two  days.  Luthei 
still  admitted  this  doctrine ;  but  denied  that 
it  was  taught  in  Scripture  or  in  the  Fathers 
in  the  manner  that  his  opponent  and  the 
schoolmen  pretended.  "  Our  Doctor  Eck,'' 
said  he,  alluding  to  the  superficial  character 
of  his  adversary's  mind,  "  has  this  day 
skimmed  over  Scripture  almost  without 
touching  it — as  a  spider  runs  upon  water." 

On  the  llth  of  July  Jhey  came  to  Indul- 
gences. "  It  was  a  mere  joke,"  said  Luther; 
"  the  dispute  was  ridiculous.  The  indul- 
gences fell  outright,  and  Eck  was  nearly  of 
my  opinion."3  Eck  himself  said  :  "  If  I  had 
not  disputed  with  Doctor  Martin  on  the  papal 
supremacy,  I  should  almost  have  agreed  with 
him."4 

The  discussion  next  turned  on  Repentance, 
Absolution  of  the  Priest,  and  Satisfactions. 
Eck,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  quoted 
the  scholastic  doctors,  the  Dominicans,  and 
the  pope's  canons.  Luther  closed  the  dis- 
putation with  these  words :  "  The  reverend 
doctor  flees  from  the  Scriptures,  as  the  devil 
from  before  the  cross.  As  for  me,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  Fathers,  I  prefer  the 
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1  The  tabernacle  is  an  octason.il  shaped  case,  standing  In 
the  centre  of  the  altnr.  and  made  of  polished  bras*,  ninrldc, 
silver,  gold,  or  at  least  gilded  wood.  1U  si;.-\.ui,-s  I'roni 
eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  from  one  font,  to 
three  in  diameter.  In  it  are  deposited  tlie  pi>.  containing 
the  large  consecrated  wafer  intended  to  \-r  exhibited  for 
the  adoration  of  worshippers,  and  the  dborium  in  \\  hich  are 
the  small  (Mies  prepared  for  the  communicants.  The  re- 
monstrance is  a  highly  ornamented  stai<d  with  a  circular 
opening  to  receive  the  larger  wafer  used  in  the  elevation  ol 
the  host. 

'-'  Ita  nt  ipse  dux  Ocorgius  inter  prandendnm,  ad  Kccium 
etmcdicat:  "Sivc  sit  jure  humane,  sivo  sit  jure  divluo, 
papa ;  ipse  est  papa."  L.  Opp.  In  1'rasf. 

3  L.  Opp.  (L.)  ivii.  24S. 
Sowollt'crfast  einigmit  mir  gewest  seyn.    Ibid. 
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authority  of  Holy  Writ,  and  this  test  I  would 
recommend  to  our  judges."1 

Here  ended  the  dispute  between  Eck  and 
Luther.  Carlstadt  and  the  Ingolstadt  doc- 
tor kept  up  the  discussion  two  days  longer 
on  human  merits  in  good  works.  On  the 
16th  of  July  the  business  was  concluded, 
lifter  having' lasted  twenty  days,  by  a  speech 
from  the  rector  of  the  university.  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished,  loud  music  was  heard, 
and  the  solemnity  was  concluded  by  singing 
the  Te  Dcum. 

But  during  the  chanting  of  this  solemn 
thanksgiving,  men's  minds  were  no  longer 
as  they  had  been  during  the  Ve.ni  Spiritus  at 
the  opening  of  the  discussion.  Already  the 
presentiments  of  many  had  been  realized. 
The  blows  that  the  champions  of  the  t\vo 
doctrines  had  aimed  at  each  other,  had  in- 
flicted a  deep  wound  upon  the  papacy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Interest  felt  by  the  Laity— Luther's  Opinion— Confession 
ami  Bnnsts  of  Ductor  Kck— Effects  of  the  Disputation— 
1'oliander— Cellarius— The  Young  Prince  of  Anhalt— The 
Students  of  Leipsic— Cruciger — Melancthou's  Call— Lu- 
ther's Emancipation. 


THESE  theological  disputes,  to  which  the 
men  of  the  world  would  now  be  unwilling 
to  consecrate  a  few  brief  moments,  had  been 
followed  and  listened  to  for  twenty  succes- 
sive days  with  great  attention  ;  laymen, 
knights,  and  princes  had  manifested  a  con- 
stant interest.  Duke  Barnim  of  Poraerania 
and  Duke  George  were  remarkably  regular 
in  their  attendance.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  Leipsic  theologians,  friends  of 
Doctor  Eck,  slept  soundly,  as  an  eyewitness 
informs  us.  It  was  necessary  to  wake  them 
up  at  the  close  of  the  disputation,  for  fear 
they  should  lose  their  dinners. 

Luther  quitted  Leipsic  first  ;  Carlstadt  fol- 
lowed him  ;  but  Eck  remained  several  days 
after  their  departure. 

Xo.  decision  had  been  come  to  on  the  dis- 
cussion.2 Every  one  commented  on  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  feelings.  "  At  Leipsic,"  said 
Luther,  there  was  great  loss  of  time,  but  no 
seeking  after  truth.  We  have  been  examin- 
the doctrines  of  our  adversaries  these 
years  past,  so  that  we  have  counted  all 
their  bones.  Eck,  on  the  contrary,  lias  hardly 
grazed  the  surface  ;3  but  he  made  more  noise 
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1  Videtur  fugere  a  facie  Scriptunnim,  sicut  diabolus 
cnicem.  Quare,  sahis  reverentiis  Tatrum,  prrefero  ego  auc- 
tontaiem  Scriptune,  quod  commendojudicibus  futuris.  L. 
»H.  l.at.  i.  291. 

-  Ad  esitum  certaminis,  uti  solet,  nulla  prodiit  dccisio. 
I'nllavicinl,  i.  65. 

3  Totam  istam  conclusionnm  cohortem  multo  acrius  et 
validius  nostri  Wittembergenses  —  oppugnaverunt  et  ita 
examinaverunt  ut  ossa  eorum  nnmerare  licuerit,  quas  Ec- 
ciu»  vii  in  facie  cutis  leviter  perstriniit.  L.  Epp.  i.  291. 


in   one  hour  than   we  have   in   two    long 

years." 

In  his  private  letters  to  his  friends,   Eck 
confessed  his  defeat  on  certain  points ;  but 
lie  had  abundant  reasons   to  account  for  it. 
"The  Wittembergers,"  wrote   he   t<.    Ilnrh- 
straten  on  ^he  24th  July,  "  conquered  n; 
several  points  ;*  first,  because  they  li'-ought 
their   books  with   them;  secondly,   bee 
some  of  their  friends  took  notes  of  t! 
sion,  which  they  examined  at  their  Jdsiirc  ; 
thirdly,  because  they  were  many;  two 
tors  (Carlstadt  and  Luther),   I.  <r  <>f 

the  Augustines ;  two  liccnii;'.-.  Amslor)}', 
and  a  very  presumptuous  nephew  of  Keuchlin 
(Melancjthon)  ;  three  doctors  of  law,  and 
several  masters  of  arts,  all  of  whom  aided  in 
the  discussion,  either  in  public  or  in  private. 
But  as  for  me,  I  appeared  alorie,'the  justice 
of  my  cause  being  my  sole  companion." 
Eck  forgot  Eraser,  and  the  bishop  and  doc- 
tors of  Leipsic. 

If  such  avowals  escaped  from  Eck  in  his 
familiar  correspondence,  his  behaviour  in 
public  was  very  different.  The  doctor  of  In- 
golstadt and  the  Leipsic  divines  loudly 
vaunted  of  what  they  called  tl><  ir  i-i,-iury. 
They  circulated  false  reports  in  every  direc- 
tion" All  the  mouthpieces  of  their  party  re- 
peated their  self-congratulations.  "  Eck  is 
triumphing  every  where,"  wrote  Luther. - 
But  in  the  camp  of  Rome  each  man  disputed 
his  share  of  the  laurels.  "  If  we  had  not 
come  to  Eck's  support,"  said  the  men  of  Leip- 
sic, "  the  illustrious  doctor  would  have  been 
overthrown." — "The  Leipsic  divines  are  very 
good  sort  of  people,"  said  the  Ingolstadt  doc- 
tor, "  but  I  expected  too  much  of  them.  I 
did  everything  single-handed." — "  You  see." 
said  Luther  to  Spalatin,  "  that  they  are  sing- 
ing a  new  Iliad  and  a  new  yEneid. 3  They 
are  so  kind  as  to  make  a  Hector  or  a  Turnus 
of  me,  while  Eck,  in  their  eyes,  is  Achilles 
or  jEneas.  They  have  but  one  doubt  rein  lin- 
ing, whether  the  victory  was  gained  by  the 
arms  of  Eck  or  by  those  of  Leipsic.  All  that 
I  can  say  to  clear  up  the  subject  is  this, 
Doctor  Eck  never  ceased  bawling,  and  the 
Leipsic  divines  did  nothing  hut  hold  their 
tongues." 

"  Eck  is  conqueror  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  matter,  and  who  ' 
grown  gray  under  the  old  schoolmen.''  >  i  1 
the  elegant,  witty,  and  wise  Mos.-IIamis  ; 
"  but  Luther  and  Carlstadt  arc  victorious  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  possess  any  learn- 
ing, understanding,  and  modesty."4 

The  Leipsic  disputation  was  not  dcsttni  1, 
however,  to  pass  away  in  smoke.  Every 
work  performed  with  devotion  bears  fruit. 
Luther's  words  had  sunk  with  irresistible 
power  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Many 

1  Vorum  in  multis  me  obruerunt.    Corp.  Rcf.  i.  83. 

2  Kccius  triumphal  ublqtie.    L.  Epp.  i.  290. 

3  Novam  quandam  lliada  et  -/Ennida  illos  cantare.    Ibid. 
305. 

<  Lutherl  Sieg  sey  um  so  veil  wcniger  boriihmt.  weil  der 
Gelehrten,  Verstandlgen,  und  derer  die  sich  selbst  nlcht 
hoch  ruhmeu,  weulg  sejen.  Scckcndorf,  p.  207. 
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of  those  who  daily  thronged  the  hall  of  the 
castle  wore  subdued  by  the  truth.  It  was 
especially  in  the  midst  of  its  most  determined 
.  dv,  i  h;it  its  victories  were  gained. 

Doctor  Eck's  <.vi\  t;iry,  i'.iniiliar  friend,  and 
discij'l.1.  i''  i:  tuder,  was  won  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  :  ;id  in  the  year  1522,  he  publicly 
j  el  at  Leipsic.  John  Cel- 
lariu  .  .  of  Hebrew.  a  man  violently 

edt6  the  reformed  doctrines,  was  touched 
by  the  words  of  the  eloquent  doctor,  and  be- 
g  in  to  search  the  Scriptures  more  deeply.' 
Ere!  mg  he  gave  up  his  st.-iion,  and  went  to 
Wittemberg  to  study  humbly  at  Luther's 
i'tvt.  Some  time  after  he  was  pastor  at 
1'ranki'xrt  and  at  Dresden. 

Among   those   who  had  taken  their  scats 
on  the    benches    n  Tor  the  court,  and 

who  surrounded  Duke  George,  was  George 
of  Anlialt.  a  young  prince,  twelve  years  old, 
descended  from  a  family  celebrated  for  their 
comb  iii--t  the  Sar.ieers.  He  was  then 

studying  at  Leipsic  under  a  private  tutor. 
An  eager  desire  for  learning  and  an  ardent 
thirst:  for  truth  already  distinguished  this 
illustrious  youth.  He  was  frequently  heard 
repeating  these  words  of  Solomon  :  Li/iny 
/if,:-;  '  not  a  prince.  The  discussion  at 

L.'ipsic-  awakened  serious  reflections  in  this 
!':••,•,  an  i  excited  a  decided  partiality  for  Lu- 
ther. '  Some  time  after,  he  was  offered  a 
•pric.  His  brothers  and  all  his  relations 
entreated  him  to  accept  it,  wishing  to  push 
him  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  Church. 
But  ho  was  determined  in  his  refusal.  On 
the  death  of  his  pious  mother,  who  was 
secretly  well  disposed  towards  Luther,  he 
tme  possessed  of  all  the  reformer's  •writ- 
ings. He  offered  up  constant  and  fervent 
rs  to  God,  beseeching  him  to  turn  his 
heart  to  the  truth,  and  often,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  bloset,  he  exclaimed  with  tears  :  Deal 
n'itJi  thy  servant  according  to  thy  mercy,  mid 
truck  me  tlii/  statutes.2  His  prayers  were 
heard.  Convinced  and  carried  away,  he  fear- 
i.'.-slv  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Gos- 
pel. In  vain  did  his  guardians,  and  particu- 
larly Duke  George,  besiege  him  with  entrea- 
ties and  remonstrances.  He  was  inflexible, 
and  George  exclaimed,  half  convinced  by  the 
.•  •••;!•  'iiing  of  his  ward:  "I  cannot  answer 
him  ;  but  I  will  still  remain  in  my  own 
Church,  for  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  break  in  an 
old  dog.''  We  shall  meet  again  with  this 
ibic  prince,  one  of  the  noblest  characters 
of  tl'.e  Reformation,  who  preached  in  person 
to  his  subjects  the  words  of  everlasting  life, 
and  to  whom  has  been  applied  the  saying  of 
1  .'::i  on  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus: 
'•  He  was  consistent  during  the  whole  of  his 
life  ;  lie  was  a  good  man,  one  in  whom  there 
was  no  guile.  ''a 

1  L.  Opp.  (W.)iv.  1440. 

'•*  A  Deo  petivit,  flectl  pectuasuum  ad  verltatem,  ac  lacry- 
mans  siepe  hrec  verba  repetlvit  —  K.  Adami,  Vita  Oeorgii 
Anhalt,  p.  24S. 

St  jjy,  x.a) 


Melch.  Adam.  p.  2i5. 


Bnt  it  was  the  students  in  particular  who 
ved   Luther's   words   with  enthusiasm. 
I'll'  v  felt  the  difference  between  the  spirit 
ry  of  the  Wittemberg  doctor,  and 
the  sophistical  distinctions,  the  empty  specu- 
lations of  the  Chancellor  of  Ingolstadt.  They 
that   Luther   relied  upon  the  Word  of 
God,  and  that  Eck's  opinions  were  grounded 
on  human  tradition.     The  effect' was  instan- 
taneous.    The  lecture-rooms  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  were  speedily  deserted  after 
the  disputation.     One  circumstance,  indi  •  •!. 
contributed  to  this  result :  the  plague  Be. 
on  the;   point  of  brcKking  out  in  that  ci:v. 
l'ut  t'u-re  were  other  universities  (Erfurtn, 
Ingolstadt,  &c.)  to  which  the  students  might 

gone.     The  power  of  truth  drew  t: 
to  Wittenrberg,   where  the  number  of  stu- 
dents was  soon  doubled. 1 

Among  those  who  removed  from  the  one 
university  to  the  other,  was  observed.  ,-i  youth 
of  sixteen  years,  of  melancholy  di 
speaking  seldom,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  conversations  and  sports  of  his  fellow- 
students,  often  appeared  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections.2  His  parents  had  at  first  thought 
him  of  weak  intellect;  hut  soon  found  him 
so  quick  in  learning,  and  so  constantly  o 
cupied  with  his  studies,  that  they  formed  the 
greatest  expectations  of  him.  His  upright- 
ness and  candour,  his  modesty  and  piety, 
won  him  the  affection  of  all,  and  Mosellanus 
pointed  him  out  as  a  model  to  the  whole 
university.  His  name  was  Gaspard  Cruci- 
ger,  a  native  of  Leipsic.  The  new  student 
of  Wittemberg  was  afterwards  the  friend  of 
Melancthon,  and  Luther'-;  ;.::-:-istaiit  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  Leipsic  disputation  bore  still  greater 
fruits.  Here  it  was  that  the  theologian  of 
the  Reformation  received  his  call.  Melanc- 
thon sat  modest  and  silent  listening  tp  'the 
discussion,  in  which  he  took  very  little  part. 
Till  that  time  literature  had  been  his  sole 
occupation.  The  conference  gave  him  a  new 
impulse,  and  launched  the  eloquent  professor 
into  the  career  of  theology.  From  that  hour 
his  extensive  learning  bowed  before  the 
Word  of  God.  lie  received  the  evangelical 
truths  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child ;  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  of  salvation  with  a  grace 
and  perspicuity  that  charmed  ;>.!!  his  hearers  ; 
and  trod  boldly  in  that  p.a.h  so  new  to  Trim, 
for,  said  he,  "  Christ  will  never  abandon  his 
followers."3  Henceforward  the  two  friends 
walked  together,  contending  for  liberty  and 
truth, — the  ope  with  the  energy  of  St.  Paul, 
the  other  with  the  meekness  of  St.  John. 
Luther  has  admirably  expressed  the  difference 
of  their  callings.  "  I  was  born,"  said  he, 
"  to  contend  on  the  field  of  battle  with  fac- 
tions and  with  wicked  spirits.  This  is  why 
my  works  abound  with  war  and  tempests. 
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1  Pelfer,  Hislor.  Lipslensis,  p.  .156. 

2  Et  cogitabundus  et  ssepc  In  medios  sodalities  quasi  pe- 
reerinante  animo.    Melch.  Adami,  Vita  Crucigcri,  p.  193. 

*  Chriatua  suia  non  dccrit.    Corp.  Kef.  i.  101. 
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It  is  my  task  to  uproot  the  stock  and  the 
stem,  to  clear  away  the  briars  and  under- 
wood, to  fill  up  UK:  pools  and  the  marshes.  1 
am  the  rougli  woodman  who  has  to  prepare 
the  way  and  smooth  the  road.  Uut  Philip 
advances  quietly  and  softly;  he  tills  and 
plants  the  ground ;  sows  and  waters  it  joy- 
fully, according  to  the  gifts  that  God  lias 
given  him  with  so  liberal  a  hand."1 

If  Melancthon.    the  tranquil  sower,   was 
called    to   the   work   by   the   disputation  of 
Leipsic,  Luther,  the  hardy  woodman,  felt  his 
arm  strengthened  by  it,  and  his  courage  re- 
invigorated.     The  greatest  effect  of  this  dis- 
cussion was  that  wrought  in  Luther  himself. 
"  The  scales  of  scholastic  theology,''  said  he, 
"  fell  then  entirely  from   before   my  eyes, 
under  the  triumphant  presidence  of  Doctor 
Eck."     The  veil   which  the  School  and  the 
Church   had    conjointly    drawn    before   the 
sanctuary  was  rent  for  the  reformer   from 
top  to  bottom.     Driven  to  new  inquiries,  he 
arrived  at  unexpected  discoveries.     With  as 
much  indignation  as  astonishment,   he  saw 
the  evil  in  all  its  magnitude.     Searching  into 
the  annals  of  the  Church,  he  discovered  that 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  had  no  other  origin 
than  ambition  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorant 
credulity  on  the  other.     The  narrow  point  of 
view  under  which   he    had   hitherto  looked 
upon  the  Church  was  succeeded  by  a  deeper 
and  more  extended  range.     He  recognised  in 
the  Christians  of  Greece  and  of  the  East  true 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  arid  instead 
of  a  visible  chief,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  he  adored,  as  sole  chief  of  the  people 
of  God,  an  invisible  and  eternal  Redeemer, 
who,  according  to  his  promise,  is  daily  in  the 
midst  of  every  nation  upon  earth,  with  all 
who  believe  in  His  name.     The  Latin  Church 
was  no  longer  in   Luther's  estimation   the 
universal  Church  ;  he  saw  the  narrow  bar- 
riers of  Rome  fall  down,  and  exulted  in  dis- 
covering beyond  them  the  glorious  dominions 
of  Christ.     From  that  time  he  comprehended 
how  a  man  might  be  a  member  of  Christ's 
Church,   without  belonging  to  the  pope's. 
But,  above  all,  the  writings  of  John  Huss 
produced  a  deep  impression  upon  him.     He 
there  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  Augustine, — that 
doctrine   at   which   he   himself  had  arrived 
after  so  many  struggles.     "  I  believed  and 
I  taught  all  the  doctrines  of  John  Huss  with- 
out being  aware  of  it  :a  and  so  did  Staupitz. 
In  short,  although  unconscious  of  it,  we  are 
all  Hussites.     Paul  and  Augustine  were  so 
themselves.     I  am   confounded,   and   know 
not  what  to  think. — Oh  !    how  terribly  have 
men  deserved  the  judgments  of  God,  seeing 
that  the  Gospel  truth,  which  has  been  un- 
veiled and  published  this  century  past,  has 

been  condemned,  burnt,  and  stifled Wo, 

wo  to  the  world  !  '' 


«  I;.Onp.(W.)ilT.  200. 

*  Ego  Imprudens  hucuique omnla  Job.an.nis  Huss  et  docui 
at  tenuL    L.  Epp.  li.  452. 


Luther   separated    from    tho  papacy,    and 
then  felt  towards  it  a  decided   aversion  and 
holy  indignation  :  and  all  the  witnesses  that 
in  every  age  had  risen   up   against    Rome 
came,  in  turns  before  him  and  testified  against 
her,    each    revealing    sonic    abuse    or   error. 
"  Oh!  what  thick  darkness!'1  exclaimed  he. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  he  silent  on  this 
sad  discovery .      The  insolence  of  his  adver- 
saries,   their   pretended    triumph,    and    tho 
efforts   they  made   to  extinguish   the  light, 
decided  his  soul.      He  advanced  along  the 
path  in  which  God  conducted  him,  without 
anxiety  as  to  the  goal  to  which  it  would  lead 
him.     Luther  has  pointed  to  thid  moment  as 
that  of  his  emancipation  from  the  papal  yoke. 
"  Learn  from  me.''  said  he,  "  how  difficult  a 
thing  it  is  to  throw  off  errors  confirmed  by 
the  example  of  all   the  world,1  and  which, 
through  long  habit,   have   become  a  second 
nature  to  us.      I  had  then  been  seven  years 
reading  and  publicly  explaining  the    Holy 
Scriptures  with  great  zeal,   so  that  I  knew 
them  almost  by  heart.2     I   had  also  all  the 
first-fruits  of  knowledge    and    faith   in   our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is  to  say,  I  knew  that 
we  are  justified  and  saved  not  by  our  works, 
but  by   faith  in  Christ ;  and   1  even  main- 
tained" openly  that   the  pope  is  not  the  head 
of  the  Christian   Church    by    Divine   right. 
And  yet  I  could  not  see  the  consequences 
that  flowed   from    this ;    namely,    that   the 
pope  is  necessarily  and  certainly  of  the  devil. 
For  what  is  not  of  God  must  needs  be  of  the 
devil."3      Luther   adds  further  on  :    "  I  no 
longer  permit  myself  to  be  indignant  against 
those  who  are   still  attached  to   the   pope, 
since  I,  who  had  for  so  many  years  studied 
the  Holy  Scriptures  so  attentively,  still  clung 
with  so  much  obstinacy  to  popery."4 

Such  were  tho  real  results  of  the  Leipsic 
disputation, — results  of  more  importance  than 
the  disputation  itself.  It  was  like  those  first 
successes  which  discipline  an  army  and  ex- 
cite its  courage. 


CHAFIER  VII. 

Eck  attacks  Melancthon— Melancthon's  Defence— Interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture— Luther's  Firmness— The  Bohe- 
mian Brothers— Eraser— Staupitz. 

ECK  gave  way  to  all  the  intoxication  of  what 
he  wished  to  represent  as  a  victory.  He 
inveighed  against  Luther;  heaped  charge 
upon  charge  against  him  f  wrote  to  Frede- 

1  Quam  difficile  sit  eluctan  ct  emorgere  ex  crroribus,  to- 
tiua  orbls  cxcmplo  (irmatls....!/.  Opp.  Lat.  in  Tr«cf. 

2  Per  septem  annos,  ita  ut  memoriter  pcnc  umnia  ttne- 
rem.    Ibid. 

*  Quod  enim  c\  Deo  non  est.  necesse  cst  ei  diabolo  case. 
Ibid. 

4  Cum  ceo  tot  nnnH  sacra  Icgcns  dilisentisslme,  tamea 
ita  tivsi  tenaciler.     Ibid. 

5  1'rosi-ldit,  post  abitum  nostrum,  Martinum  InhumanU- 
sime.    Uelancth.  Corp.  Bef.  1.  106. 
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rick;  and  desired,  like  ;i  skilful  general,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  always 
follows  a  battle,  to  obtain  important  conces- 
sions from  tint  prince.  "While  waiting  for 
the  measures  th.it  were  to  be  taken  against 
his  adversary's  person,  lie  called  down  fire 
upon  his  writings,  even  on  those  he  had  not 
read.  He  begged  the  eleetor  to  summon  a 
provincial  council  i  "  Let  us  exterminate 
these  vermin,"  said  the  coarse  doctor,  "  be- 
fore they  multiply  beyond  all  bounds."1 

It  was  not  against  Luther  alone  that  he 
vented. his  anger.  Mis  imprudence  call,  d 
Mclancthon  into  the  lists.  The  latter,  con- 
nected by  t'-ndo-,-  i  i> •;<  of  friendship  with  the 
excellent  (Ki-  ".is,  wrote  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  disput.itir.n,  speaking  of  Dr. 
Eck  in  terms  of  commendation.8  Neverthe- 
less, the  pride  of  tli  •  <  'hancellor  of  Ingolstadt 
was  wounded.  He,  immediately  took  up  the 
pen  against  "  that  grammarian  of  Wittem- 
berg,  who  was  not  ignorant,  indeed,  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  who  had  dared  publish  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  had  insulted  him Dr. 

Eck."3 

Mclancthon  replied,  and  this  was  his  first 
theological  writing.  It  is  characterized  by 
all  that  exquisite  urbanity  which  distin- 
guished this  excellent  man.  Laying  down 
the  fundamental  principles  of  hermeneutics,4 
he  showed  tint  we  ought  not  to  interpret 
Scripture  by  the  Fathers,  but  the  Fathers 
by  Scripture.  "  Plow  often  has  not  Jerome 
been  mistaken  !  "  said  he  ;  "  how  frequently 
Augustine  !  how  frequently  Ambrose  !  how 
often  their  opinions  are  different !  and  how 
often  they  retract  their  errors  !  There  is  but 
one  Scripture,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  pure  and  true  in  all  things.* 

"  Luther  does  not  follow  eiTt.-'.in  ambiguous 
explanations  of  the  ancients,  say  they  ;  and 
why  should  lie?  When  he  explains  the  pas- 
sage of  Saint  Matthew  :  Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rack  1  will  luild  wy  Church,  he  says 
the  same  thing  as  Origen,  who  alone  is  a 
host;  as  Augustine  in  his  homily;  and  as 
Ambrose  in  his  sixth  book  upon  Saint  Luke; 
I  will  mention  no  others. — What  then,  will 
you  say  the  Fathers  contradict  one  another? 
— And  is  there  any  thing  astonishing  in 
that?6  I  believe  in  the  Fathers,  because  I 
believe  in  Scripture.  The  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture is  one  and  simple,  like  heavenly  truth 
itself.  It  is  obtained  by  comparing  scripture 
with  scripture:  it  is  deduced  from  the  thread 
and  connexion  of  the  discourse.7  There  i«  a 
philosophy  that  is  enjoined  us  as  regards 
Holy  Scripture:  and  that  is.  to  bring  all 


1  Ehe  das  UngezirTer  uberhand  nehtne.  I..  Orp.  (L.)ivli. 
271. 

'•*  Ecclus  ob  varias  ct  inslgncs  injcmi  dotes.  L.  Opp.  Lat. 
1.  337. 

3  Allans  est  Rrammtiticns  Wittcmhcrsensis.  Ormce  et  La- 
Une  sane  non  indoctus.  epistolarn  fdure.  Ibid.  338. 

*  The  art  of  interpreting  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

5  Una  est  Scriplura,  ctniestis  spiritus,  pura,  ct  per  omnia 
rern\.  Contra  F.rkimn  Ik'fcnsin,  Corp.  Ref.  i.  115. 

">  Quid  igitur!    Ipsi  secum  imgnant!  quid  mirumt    Ibid. 

'  Quern  collatis  Scrii.turia  e  filo  dnctuque  orationis  licet 
asiequi.  Ibid.  p.  111. 


human  opinions  and  maxims  to  it,  as  to  a 
touchstone  by  which  to  try  them."1 

For  a  very  long  period  such  powerful 
truths  had  not  been  set  forth  with  so  much 
elegance.  The  Word  of  God  was  restored  to 
its  place,  and  the,  Fathers  to  theirs.  The 
simple  method  by  which  we  may  arrive  at 
the  real  meaning  of  Scripture  was  firmly  laid 
down.  The  Word  floated  above  all  the  dif- 
ficulties and  all  the  explanations  of  the 
School.  Melancthon  furnished  the  means  of 
replying  to  all  those  who,  like  Dr.  Eck, 
should  perplex  this  subject,  even  to  the  most 
distant  ages.  The  feeble  grammarian  had 
risen  up  ;  and  the  broad  and  sturdy  shoul- 
ders of  the  scholastic  gladiator  had  bent 
under  the  first  movement  of  his  arm. 

The  weaker  Eck  was,  the  louder  he  cla- 
moured. P>y  his  boastings  and  his  accusa- 
tions, he  hoped  to  secure  the  victory  that  he 
had  lost  in  his  discussions.  The  monks  and 
all  the  partisans  of  Rome  re-echoed  his 
clamours.  From  every  part  of  Germany, 
reproaches  were  poured  upon  Luther  ;  but  he 
remained  unaffected  by  them.  "  The  more 
1  find  my  name  covered  with  opprobrium, 
the,  more  do  I  glory  in  it,"  said  he  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  explanations  he  published  on 
the  Leipsic  propositions.  "  The  truth,  that 
is  to  say  Christ,  must  needs  increase,  and  1 
must  decrease.  The  voice  of  the  Bride  and 
the  Bridegroom  causes  me  a  joy  that  far  sur- 
passes the  terrors  inspired  by  their  clamours. 
Men  are  not  the  authors  of  my  sufferings, 
and  I  entertain  no  hatred  towards  them.  It 
is  Satan,  the  prince  of  wickedness,  who  de- 
sires to  terrify  me.  But  He  who  is  within 
us  is  mightier  tlnn  he  that  is  in  the  world. 
Tl>e  judgment  of  our  contemporaries  is  bad, 
that  of  posterity  will  be  better."2 

If  the  Leipsic  disputation  augmented 
Luther's  enemies  in  Germany,  it  also  increased 
the  number  of  his  friends  in  foreign  countries. 
il  What  lluss  was  in  Bohemia  in  other  days, 
you  now  are  in  Saxony,  dear  Martin;"  wrote 
the  Bohemian  brethren  to  him;  "for  this 
reason,  pray  :ind  be  strong  in  the  Lord  ! '' 

About  this  time  the  war  broke  out  between 
Luther  and  Emser,  then  professor  at  Leipsic. 
The  latter  wrote  to  Dr.  Zack,  a  zealous 
Roman-catholic  of  Pi-ague,  a  letter  in  which 
his  design  appeared  to  be  to  deprive  the 
llu-'.-ites  of  their  notion  that  Luther  belonged 
to  their  party.  Luther  could  not  doubt  tint 
by  seeming  to  justify  him,  the  learned  Leip- 
sickerwas  endeavouring  to  fix  upon  him  the 
suspicion  of  adhering  to  the  Bohemian  heresy, 
and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  te.ir  aside  tlje 
veil  under  which  his  former  host  of  Dresden 
desired  to  conceal  his  hostility.  With  this 
intent  he  published  a  letter,  addressed  u  T..> 
Emser  the  Goat"  (his  adversary's  crest  was 
a  goat),  and  concluded  by  these  words,  so 
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i  rt  iKimimim  Eententias,  drrretaqiie,  nd  ipsas,  ceu  ad 
Lydiurn  lapidemt  eileamtu.  Corp.  Ref.  I.  115. 

-  TrsLsens  male  judicat  aHas ;  judiclum  mellus  poster! ta- 
ils enl.  L.  Opp.  Lat.  i.  010. 
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clearly  depicting  his  character  :  "  My  maxim 
is) — to  love  all  men,  but  to  fear  none."1 

While  new  friends  and  enemies  thus 
sprung  up  around  Luther,  his  old  friends 
seemed  to  be  deserting  him.  Staupitz,  who 
had  brought  the  reformer  from  the  obscurity 
of  his  cloister  at  Erfurth,  began  to  evince 
some  coolness  towards  him.  Luther  had 
soared  too  high  for  Staupitz,  who  could  not 
follow  him.  "  You  abandon  me,"  wrote 
Luther  to  him.  "  All  day  long  I  have  been 
vcrv  sad  on  your  account,  as  a  weaned  child 
cries  after  its  mother.2  I  dreamt  of  you  last 
night  (continues  the  reformer)  :  you  were 
leaving  me,  while  I  groaned  and  shed  bitter 
tears.  But  you  stretched  out  your  hand,  bade 
me  be  calm,  and  promised  to  return  to  me 
again." 

The  pacificator  Miltitz  was  desirous  of 
making  a  fresh  attempt  to  calm  the  agitation 
of  men's  minds.  But  what  hold  could  he 
have  over  men  still  agitated  by  the  emotions 
the  struggle  had  excited?  His  endeavours 
proved  unavailing.  He  was  the  bearer  of 
the  famous  Golden  Rose  presented  to  the 
elector,  but  the  latter  did  not  condescend  to 
receive  it  in  person.3  Frederick  knew  the 
artifices  of  Rome,  and  all  hope  of  deceiving 
him  was  relinquished.4 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians— Christ  for  us— lillndness  of 
Luther's  Opponents— Earliest  Ideas  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
— Is  the  Sacrament  without  Faith  sufficient  '—Luther  a 
Bohemian— Eck  attacked— Eck  goes  tb  Rome. 

LOTHEK,  far  from  retreating,  advanced 
daily.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  aimed 
one  of  his  most  violent  blows  against  error 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.5  The  second  Commentary  is  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  the  first ;  but  in  the 
first  he  expounded  with  great  power  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  Each  expres- 
sion of  the  new  apostle  was  full  of  life,  and 
God  made  use  of  him  to  introduce  a  know- 
ledge of  Himself  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  "  Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins,'1 
said  Luther  to  his  contemporaries.6  "  It 
was  not  silver  or  gold  that  He  gave  for  us ; 
it  was  not  a  man  ;  it  was  not  all  the  angels  ; 
it  was  himself  that  He  gave,  out  of  whom 
there  is  nothing  great.  And  He  gave  this 
inestimable  treasure — for  our  sins.  Where 
now  are  those  who  vaunt  of  the  power  of  our 


1  L.  Opp.  Lat.  i.  252. 

2  Ego  super  te,  sicut  ablactatus  super  mitre  sua,  tristls- 
Bimiis  hac  die  fui.    iipp.  i.  342. 

3  Rosam  qunm  vocaut  auream  nullo  honore  dignatuscst ; 
Imo  pro  ridicula  habuit.    L.  Opp.  I.at.  in  PriEf. 

1  Intellect  princeps  artes  Romania  curie  et  eos  (legates) 
digne  tractare  uovit.    Ibid. 

*  September  1519. 

•  L.  Opp.  (L.)  x.  461. 


will  ? — where  are  all  the  lessons  of  moral 
philosophy '! — where  are  the  power  and  the 
strength  of  the  law?  Since  our  Bins  were 

so  great  that  nothing  could  take  them  away 
except  a  ransom  so  im mensurable,  shall  we 
still  claim  to  obtain  righteousness  by  the 
strength  of  our  own  will,  by  the  power  of  the 
law,  or  by  the  teaching  of  men  ?  What  shall 
we  do  with  all  these  artifices,  with  all  these 
delusions  'i  Alas  !  we  shall  cover  our  ini- 
quities with  ;i  false  righteousness,  and  we 
shall  make  hypocrites  of  ourselves,  whom 
nothing  in  the  world  can  save." 

But  while  Luther  was  thus  laying  down 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  salvation  for 
men  out  of  Christ,  he  also  showed  that  this 
salvation  transforms  man,  and  makes  him 
abound  in  good  works.  "  He  who  has  truly 
heard  the  Word  of  Christ  (said  the  Reformer), 
and  who  keeps  it,  is  immediately  clothed 
with  the  spirit  of  charity.  If  you  love  the 
man  who  has  made  you  a  present  of  twenty 
florins,  or  done  you  any  important  service,  or 
in  any  other  manner  testified  his  affection, 
how  much  more  ought  you  to  love  Him  who 
has  given  you  not  gold  or  silver,  but  himself, 
who  has  even  received  so  many  wounds  for 
your  sake,  who  for  you  has  sweated  drops  of 
blood,  and  who  died'  for  you  ;  in  a  word,  who, 
by  paying  for  all  your  sins,  has  swallowed 
up  death,  and  obtained  for  you  in  heaven  a 

1  Father  full  of  love! If  you  love  Him  not, 

]  you  Ijave  not  heard   with    your  heart   the 
j  things   that   He    has   done  ;    you   have  not 
I  believed  them,  for  faith  worketh  by  lovc."- 
!  "  This  Epistle  is  my  epistle,"  said  Luther, 
speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians :  '•  1 
am  wedded  to  it.'' 

His  adversaries  compelled  him  to  advance 
more  quickly  than  lie  would  have  done  with- 
out them.  At  this  period  Eck  incited  the 
Franciscans  of  Juterbock  to  attack  him 
again.  Luther,  in  his  reply,1  not  content 
with  repeating  what  he  had  already  taught, 
attacked  errors  that  he  had  newly  discovered. 
"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  he,  "  in  what 
part  of  Scripture  the  power  of  canonizing  the 
saints  has  been  given  to  the  popes  ;  and  also 
what  necessity,  what  utility  there  is  in  ca- 
nonizing them For  that  matter,'1  added 

he  sarcastically,  "  let  them  canonize  as  much 
as  they  like  !  ": 

Luther's  new  attacks  remained  unanswer- 
ed. The,  blindness  of  his  enemies  was  «s 
favourable  to  him  as  his  own  courage.  They 
passionately  d<>  'ended  secondary  matters, 
and  when  Luther  laid  his  hand  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Roman  doctrine,  they  saw 
them  shaken  without  uttering  a  word.  They 
busied  themselves  in  ,1,  finding  the  outworks, 
while  their  intrepid  adversary  was  advancing 
into  the  body  of  the  place,  and  there  boldly 
planting  the  stand.-ird  of  truth.  Accordingly, 
they  were  afterwards  astonished  when  they 
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beheld  the  fortress  they  were  defending 
undermhicil  ;iinl  on  lire,  and  crumbling  into 
ruin*  in  tlie  midst  of  the  flames,  while  they 
were  flattering  themselves  that  it  was  im- 
pregnable, and  were  still  braving  those  who 
led  the  assault.  Thus  are  all  great  catas- 
trophes effected. 

The  Saciv.ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
now  beginning  to  occupy  Luther's  thoughts. 
Hi;  Looked  in  vain  for  this  holy  supper  in  the 
Mass.  One  day,  shortly  ai'ter  his  return 
from  I/.ipMc,  he  went  into  the  pulpit.  Let 
us  listen  to  his  words,  for  they  are  the  first 
he  uttered  on  a  subject  that  lias  since  rent 
the  Church  of  the.  Kefnrmatiim  into  two 
parties.  He  siid:  i-  In  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  altar  there  are  three  things  we  must 
observe  :  the  sign,  which  should  be  outward, 
visible,  and  in  a  bodily  shape;  the  thing 
signified,  whieh  is  inward,  spiritual,  and  in 
the  mind  of  man;  and  faith,  whieh  makes  use 
nt'  bnth."1  If  definitions  had  been  carried  no 
furthi  r.  ii'iity  would  not  have  been  destroyed. 

Luther  continued  :  "  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  C'hurch,  by  a  general  council, 
should  order  both  kinds  to  be  given  to  the 
believer ;  not  however  that  one  kind  is  not 
sufficient,  for  faith  alone  would  suffice." 
This  bold  language  pleased  his  hearers.  A 
few  of  them  were  however  alarmed  and  irri- 
tated. "  It  is  false  and  scandalous,"  said 
they.2 

The  preacher  continued :  ,'  There  is.  no 
closer,  deeper,  or  more  indivisible  union  than 
that  which  takes  place  between  the  food  and 
the  body  which  the  food  nourishes.  Christ 
is  so  united  to  us  in  the  sacrament,  that  he 
acts  as  if  he  were  ourselves.  Our  sins  assail 
him  ;  his  righteousness  defends  us." 

But  Luther  was  not  satisfied  with  setting 
forth  the  truth  ;  he  attacked  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  errors  of  Kome.8  That  Church 
maintains  that  the  Sacrament  operates  of  it- 
self, independently  of  the  disposition  of  the 
communicant.  Nothing  can  be  more  conve- 
nient than  such  an  opinion.  Hence  the 
ardour  with  which  the  sacrament  is  sought, 
— hence  the  profits  of  the  Romish  clergy. 
Luther  attacked  this  doctrine,4  and  opposed 
it  by  the  contrary  doctrine,5  by  virtue  of 
which  faith  and  the.  concurrence  of  the  heart 
are  necessary. 

This  energetic  protest  was  of  a  nature  to 
overthrow  the  ancient  superstitions  ;  and  yet 
it  is  most  astonishing  that  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  it.  Kome  passed  by  that  which 
should  have  called  up  a  shriek  of  distress, 
and  fell  impetuously  on  the  unimportant  re* 
mark  Luther  had  made  at  the  beginning  of 
his  discourse,  touching  the  communion  in 
both  kinds.  This  sermon  having  been  pub 


»  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvil.  272. 

2  Ibid.  2H1. 

*  SI  quid  diierlt  per  Ipaa  nova-  legls  sacramenta  tx  optre 
fftrato  non  conferrl  gratlam,  sed  solam  Mem  divlnte  pro- 
mlssionis.  ad  gratiam  consequential!!  sufficere,  anathema 
sit.  Concil.  Trident.  Session  7,  canon  8. 

4  Known  as  the  op«i  operation. 

5  That  of  the  opv<  «p«ra*iii. 


in   December,   a  cry  of  heresy  was 
in   every    quarter.     "  It   is   nothing 


lished 

raised 

more  nor  less  than  the  doctrine  of  Prague,"' 
was  the  observation  at  the  court  of  Dresden, 
where  the  sermon  arrived  during  the  festival 
of  Christmas ;  "  the  work,  besides,  is  in 
German,  in  order  that  the  common  people 
may  understand  it."1  The  prince's  devotion 
was  disturbed;  and  on  the  third  day  of  the 
il  he  wrote  to  his  cousin  Frederick  : 
">Si iice  the  publication  of  this  sermon,  the 
number  of  I  hose  who  receive  the  Eucharist 
in  boih  kinds  lias  increased  in  Bohemia  by 
six  thousand.  Your  Luther,  from  being  a 
professor  at  Wittemberg,  is  about  to  become 
bishop  of  Prague  and  arch-heretic/!  " — "  He 
was  born  in  Lohemia  ! "  said  some,  ''  of  Bo- 
hemian parents  ;  he  was  brought  up  in 
Prague,  and  taught  from  Wickliffe's  books  !" 
Luther  thought  it  his  duty  to  contradict 
these  rumours  in  a  writing  wherein  he  seri- 
ously gives  an  account  of  his  family.  "  I 
was  born  at  Eisleben,""  said  he,  "  and  chris- 
tened in  St.  Peter's  Church.  Dresden  is  the 
nearest  place  to  Bohemia  that  I  have  ever 
visited." 

Duke  George's  letter  did  not  estrange  the 
elector  from  Luther.  A  few  days  after,  this 
prince  invited  the  doctor  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet which  he  gave  the.  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  there  Luther  valiantly  contended  against 
Charles's  minister.3  The  dector  had  begged 
him,  through  his  chaplain,  to  defend  his 
cause  with  moderation.  '•  Too  much  folly  is 
displeasing  to  men,"  replied  Luther  to  Spala- 
tin ;  "but  too  much  discretion  is  displeasing 
to  God.  The  Gospel  cannot  be  defended 
without  tumult  and  without  scandal.  The 
Word  of  God  is  a  sword, — a  war, — a  ruin, 
—  a  stumbling-block, — a  destruction,  —  a 
poison  ; 4  and,  as  Amos  says,  it  meets  us  like 
a  bear  in  the  road  or  a  lioness  in  the  forest. 
I  seek  nothing,  I  ask  nothing.  There  is 
One  greater  than  I,  who  seeketh  and  asketh. 
If  He  should  fall,  1  lose  nothing  ;  if  lie 
stand,  I  am  profiled  nothing."5 

Every  thing  announced  that  Luther  would 
need  faith  and  courage  now  more  than  ever. 
Eck  was  forming  pl.'.us  of  revenge.  Instead 
of  the  laurels  that  he  had  reckoned  on  gain- 
ing, the  Leipsic  gladiator  had  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  the  sensible  men  of  his 
nation.  Sfverr.l  hi'ing  satires  were  published 
against  him  One  was  the  Epistle  of  Ignor- 
ant Canons,  written  by  Qicolampadius,  and 
which  cut  Eck  to  the  quick.  Another  was 
a  Complaint  against  Eck,  probably  from  the 
pen  of  the  excellent  Pirckheimer  of  Nurem- 
berg, overflowing  with  a  sarcasm  and  dignity 
of  which  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters  can  alone 
give  us  any  idea. 


1  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  281. 

2  Cieterum  ego  natiis  sum  in  Eislehen.     Lnth.  Epp.  I.  3.S9. 

3  Cum  quo  her!  ego  et  rhlllppus  certavlmus,  splendlde  In- 
vttati.     Ibid.  396. 

«  Verbum  Del  gladlus  est,  beilum  est,  nilna  eat,  scanda- 
lum  est,  pcrdltio  est,  venenum  est.  L.  Epp.  i.  417. 

5  Reo  nihll  quicro:  cst,  <jul  qiifrat.  Stet  ergo,  sive  cadat : 
PRO  nlhil  lucror,  ant  nmltto.  Ibid.  418. 
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Luther  manifested  his  displeasure  at  se- 
veral of  these  writings.  "  It  is  better  to 
attack  openly,"  said  he,  "than  to  bite  from 
behind  a  hedge."1 

What  a  disappointment  for  the  Chancellor 
of  Ingolstadt !  His  fellow-countrymen  aban- 
doned him.  He  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps 
to  seek  foreign  support.  Wherever  he  went, 
he  vented  his  threats  against  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Carlstadt,  and  the  elector  himself. 
"From  his  lofty  language,"  said  the  Wit- 
temberg  doctor,  "  one  might  take  him  to  be 
God  Almighty."2  Inflamed  with  anger  and 
the  desire  of  revenge,  F<ck  published,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1520,  a  work  on  the  primacy  of  St. 
Peter.  In  this  treatise,  which  was  utterly 
destitute  of  all  sound  criticism,  he  main- 
tained that  this  apostle  was  the  first  of 
the  popes,  and  had  dwelt  twenty-five  years 
in  Rome.  After  this  he  set  out  for  Italy,  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  pretended  trhtnphs, 
and  to  forge  in  Rome,  under  the  shadow  of 

1  Melior  est  aperta  criminatio,  quamtste  sub  sepe  morsus. 
L.  Epp.  i.  426. 

2  Ueum  crederes  Omnipotentcm  loqui.    Ibitl.  380. 


the  papal  capitul,  more  powerful  thunder- 
bolts than  the  frail  weapons  of  the  school- 
men that  had  shivered  in  his  hands. 

Luther  foresaw  all  the  perils  that  his  op- 
ponent's journey  might  draw  upon  him  ; 
but  he  feared  not.  SpaJatin,  in  alarm,  begged 
him  to  propose  peace.  "  No,"  replied  Luther. 
"  so  long  as  he  continues  his  clamours,  i 
not  withdraw  my  hands  from  the  contest .  I 
trust  every  thing  to  God.  I  consign  my 
bark  to  the  winds  and  to  the  waves.  T!i  • 
battle  is  the  Lord's. l  Why  should  yon  i 
gine  that  Christ  will  advance  his  cause  !••. 
peace?  Did  he  not  fight  with  las  own 
blood,  and  all  the  martyrs  after  him  ?" 

Such,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1 520,  • 
the  position  of  the  combatants  of  Leipsic. 
The  one  was  rousing  all  the  papacy  to  crush 
his  rival :  the  other  waited  for  war  with  tin- 
same  calmness  that  men  look  for  peace.  The 
new  year  was  destined  to  see  the  storm  burst 
forth. 


1  Cogor  rem  Deo  committcre,  data  flatlbua  et  fluctibm 
nave.    Helium  Domini  est.    L.  Epp.  L  425. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Character  of  Maximilian— Candidates  for  the  Empire- 
Charles— Francis  I.— Disposition  of  the  Germans— The 
Crown  offered  to  Frederick— Charles  elected  Emperor. 

A  NEW  actor  was  about  to  appear  on  the 
stage.  God  designed  to  bring  the  Wittem- 
berg  monk  face  to  face  with  the  most  power- 
ful monarch  that  had  appeared  in  Christen- 
dom since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  He 
selected  a  prince  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and 
to  whom  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  a 
long  reign — a  prince  whose  sceptre  extended 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  old  world, 
and  even  over  the  new,  so  that  (according 
to  a  celebrated  saying)  the  sun  never  went 
down  on  his  vast  dominions  ;  and  to  him  He 
opposed  that  lowly  Reformation,  begun  in 
the  secluded  cell  of  a  convent  at  Erfurth  by 
the  anguish  and  the  sighs  of  a  poor  monk. 
The  history  of  this  monarch  and  of  his  reign 
was  destined,  it  would  seem,  to,  teach  the 
world  an  important  lesson.  It  was  to  show 
the  nothingness  of  all  the  strength  of  man 
when  it  presumes  to  measure  itself  with'the 
weakness  of  God.  If  a  prince,  a  friend  to 
Luther,  had  been  called  to  the  imperial 
throne,  the  success  of  the  Reformation  might 
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have  been  ascribed  to  his  protection.  If 
even  an  emperor  opposed  to  the  new  doc- 
trines, but  yet  a  weak  ruler,  had  worn  the 
diadem,  the  triumph  of  this  work  might 
have  been  accounted  for  by  the  weakness  of 
the  monarch.  But  it  was  the  haughty  con- 
queror at  Pavia  who  was  destined  to  vail  his 
pride  before  the  power,  of  God's  Word  ;  and 
the  whole  world  beheld  the  man,  who  found 
it  an  easy  task  to  drag  Francis  I.  a  prisoner 
to  Madrid,  obliged  to  lower  his  sword  before 
the 'son  of  a  poor  miner. 

The  emperor  Maximilian  was  dead,  and 
the  electors  had  met  at  Frankfort  to  cli 
a  successor.  This  was  an  important  event 
for  all  Europe  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. All  Christendom  was  occupied  wit!i 
this  election.  Maximilian  had  not  been  a 
great  prince;  but  his  memory  was  dear  t<> 
the  people.  They  were  delighted  to  call  to 
recollection  his  presence  of  mind  and  his 
good  nature.  Luther  used  often  to  coir . . 
with  his  friends  about  him,  and  one  day  re- 
lated the.  following  anecdote  of  this  monarch  : 

A  mendicant  was  once  following  him  and 
begging  alms,  calling  him  t>mt/icr  ;  "  I'<T  .said 
he)  we  arc  both  descended  from  the  same 
father,  Ad:mi.  1  am  poor  (continued  he). 
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but  you  are  rich,  and  you  o;ight  therefore  to 
help  me."  The  emperor  turned  round  at 
these  words,  and  said  to  him  :  "  There  is  a 
penny  for  you;  go  to  all  your  other  brothers, 
and.  if  each  one  gives  you  ,-xs  much,  you  will 
be  richer  than  I  am."1 

It  was  not  a  good-natured  Maximilian 
that,  was  destined  to  wear  the  imperial  crown. 
Thi!  times  were  changing ;  men  of  overwecn- 
in.'  ambition  were  about  to  dispute  the  throne 
irs  of  tin-  \Ve~t  :  a  strong  hand 
w.-is  lo  grasp  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  and 
long  and  bloody  wars  were  on  the  point  of 
succeeding  a  profound  peace. 

Three  kings  claimed  the  crown  of  the 
(  irs  from  the  assembly  at  Frankfort.  A 
youthful  prince,  grandson  of  the  last  em- 
peror, born  in  the  first  year  of  the  century, 
Mi'l  consequently  nineteen  years  old,  appear- 
ed first.  His  name  was  Charles,  and  he  was 
born  at  Ghent.  His  paternal  grandmother, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  had 
bequeathed  to  him  Flanders  and  the  rich 
domains  of  Burgundy.  His  mother,  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
of  Castile,  and  wife  of  Philip  the  Emperor 
Maximilian's  son.  had  transmitted  to  him  the 
united  crowns  of  the  two  Spains,  Naples,  and 
Sicily,  to  which  Christopher  Columbus  had 
recently  added  a  new  world.  His  grand- 
father's death  now  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  This  young 
prince,  endowed  with  great  intelligence,  and 
amiable  whenever  it  pleased  him  to  be  so, 
joined  to  a  taste  for  military  exercises,  in 
which  the  famous  dukes  of  Burgundy 
had  long  distinguished  themselves, — to  the 
subtlety  and  penetration  of  the  Italians, — to 
the  respect  for  existing  institutions  which 
still  characterizes  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
•vvhich  promised  a  firm  defender  to  the  papacy, 
— an  extensive  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
which  he  Irid  acquired  under  the  direction 
of  Chvvivs  ;  for,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
l.c  It  id  attended  all  the  deliberations  of  his 
councils."  Qualities  so  various  were  covered 
and  concealed,  as  it  were,  by  his  Spanish 
taciturnity  and  reserve  ;  there  was  an  air  of 
melancholy  in  his  long  visage.  "  He  was 
pious  and  silent,"  said  Luther ;  "  I  will  wager 
that  he  does  not  talk  so  much  in  a  year  as  I 
do  in  a  day."3  If  Charles  had  grown  up 
under  free  and  Christian  influences,  he  would 
perhaps  have  been  one  of  the  most  merito- 
rious princes  rec.inio;!  in  history;  but  politics 
ab-orbcd  hi>  whole  life,  and  blighted  his 
natura.ly  amiable  character. 

The  youthful  Charles,  not  content  with  the 
sceptres  he  already  grasped  in  bis  hand, 
aspired  to  the  imperial  dignity.  "  It  is  a 
beam  of  sunshine  that  casts  a  splendour  upon 
the  house  on  which  it  falls,"  said  many ; 
"but  stretch  forth  the  hand  to  seize  it,  aiid 
you  find  nothing."  Charles,  on  the  contrary, 


1  I/.  Opp.  (W.)ixii.  1«69. 

2  Mdmolres  cle  Du  licliay.  1.  K 
»  L.  Ulip.  (W.)xxil.  1971. 


looked  upon  it  as  the  summit  of  all  earthly 
grandeur,  and  a jneans  of  obtaining  a  magi- 
cal influence  over  the  minds  of  nations. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  was  the  second 
candidate.  The  young  paladins  of  the  court 
of  this  chivalrous  sovereign  were  ever  ro- 

: eating  that  he  ought,  like  Charlemagne,  to 
e  emperor  of  all  the  West,  and,  reviving  the 
exploits  of  the  knights  of  old,  to  attack  the 
Crescent  that  threatened  the  empire,  crush 
the  infidels,  and  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

"  You  should  convince  the  dukes  of  Aus- 
tria that  the  imperial  crown  is  not  heredi- 
tary," said  the  ambassadors  of  Francis  to  the 
electors.  "  Besides,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  Germany  requires,  not  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  but  a  prince  who  with  a  tried 
judgment  combines  talents  already  proved. 
Francis  will  unite  the  arms  of  France  and 
Lombardy  with  those  of  Germany  to  make 
war  on  the  Mussulmans.  As  sovereign  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  is  already  a  member 
of  the  empire."  The  French-  ambassadors 
strengthened  their  arguments  by  four  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  which  they  ex]>ended 
in  buying  votes,  and  in  banquets  which  the 
guest  generally  quitted  in  a  state  of  inebria- 
tion. 

Lastly,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  jealous 
of  the  influence  the  choice  of  the  electors 
would  give  Francis  or  Charles,  also  entered 
the  lists ;  but  he  soon  left  these  two  power- 
ful rivals  to  dispute  the  crown  between 
them. 

The  electors  were  not  very  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  either.  "  Our  people,"  thought 
they,  "  will  consider  the  King  of  France  as  a 
foreign  master,*and  this  master  may  wrest 
even  from  us  that  independence  of  which  the 
great  lords  of  his  own  kingdom  have  recently 
been  deprived.''  As  for  Charles,  it  was  an 
old  maxim  with  the  electors  never  to  select 
a  prince  who  already  played  an  important 
part  in  the  empire.  The  pope  participated  in 
these  fears.  He  was  opposed  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  his  neighbour,  and  to  the  King  of 
France,  whose  enterprising  spirit  alarmed 
him.  "  Choose  rather  one  of  yourselves," 
was  the  advice  he  sent  to  the  electors.  The 
Elector  of  Treves  proposed  to  nominate  Fre- 
derick of  Saxony ;  and  the  imperial  crown 
was  laid  at  the  feet  of  this  friend  to  Luther. 

Such  a  choice  would  have  gained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  of  Germany.  Frederick's 
wisdom  and -love  for  the  people  were  well 
known.  During  the  revolt  of  Erfurtb,  he 
had  been  advised  to  take  the  city  by  storm. 
He  refused,  that  he  might  avoid  bloodshed. 
"  But  it  will  not  cost  five  men,"  wag  the  re- 
ply.— "  A  single  man  would  be  too  many,'1 
answered  the  prince.1  It  appeared  that  the 
election  of  the  protector  of  the  Reformation 
would  secure  the  triumph  of  that  work. 
Ought  not  Frederick  to  have  seen  a  call  from 
God  in  this  wish  of  the  electors?  Who  could 
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have  been  better  suited  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  the  empire  than  this  wise  prince':1 
Who  could  have  been  stronger  against  the 
Turks  than  a  truly  Christian  emperor?  The 
refusal  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  so  extolled 
by  historians,  may  have  been  a  fault  on  the 
part  of  this  prince.  Perhaps  to  him  must  be 
p  irtly  ascribed  the  contests  that  devastated 
Germany  in  after  days,  lint  it  is  a  diilieult 
matter  to  decide  whether  Frederick  deserves 
to  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith,  or  honoured 
for  his  humility.  He  thought  that  the  very 
s-ifety  of  the  empire  required  him  to  refuse 
the  crown.1  "We  need  an  emperor  more 
powerful  than  myself  to  preserve  Germany,'' 
said  this  modest  and  disinterested  prince. 
"  The  Turk  is  at  our  gates.  The  King  of 
Spain,  whose  hereditary  possessions  of  Aus- 
tria border  on  the  threatened  frontier,  is  its 
natural  defender." 

The  Roman  legate,  seeing  that  Charles 
would  be  elected,  declared  that  the  pope 
withdrew  his  objections ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
June  the  grandson  of  Maximilian  was  nomi- 
nated emperor.  "  God,"  said  Frederick  not 
•  long  after,  "hath  given  him  to  us  in  His 
favour  and  in  His  anger."2  The  Spanish- 
envoys  offered  30,000  gold  florins  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
master's  gratitude ;  but  this  prince  refused 
them,  and  forbade  his  ministers  to  accept  of 
any  present.  At  the  same  time,  he  secured 
the  liberties  of  Germany  by  a  capitulation  to 
which  Charles's  envoys  swore  in  his  name. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  latter 
assumed  the  imperial  crown  seemed,  more- 
over, to  give  a  stronger  pledge  than  these 
oaths  in  favour  of  German  liberty  and  of  the 
work  of  the  Reformation.  This  youthful 
prince  was  jealous  of  the  laurels  that  his 
rival  Francis  I.  had  gathered  at  Marignan. 
The  struggle  would  still  be  continued  in 
Italy,  and  the  interval  thus  employed  would 
doubtless  suffice  for  the  Reformation  to  gain 
strength.  Charles  quitted  Spain  in  May 
1520,  and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on 
the  22d  of  October. 
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LUTHER  had  foreseen  that  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  would  soon  be  carried  before 
the  new  emperor.  He  wrote  to  Charles, 
while  this  prince  was  yet  at  Madrid :  "  If 

I  Is  vero  heroica  plane  moderatlone  anlmi  magnifice  re- 
pudiavit.    Pallavicini,  I  79. 
z  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xiii.  isao. 


the  cause  that  I  defend,"  said  he,  "  is  worthy 
of  appearing  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty 
of  heaven,  it  ought  not  to  be  unworthy  of 
engaging  the.  attention  of  a  prince  of  this 
world.  O  Charles!  first  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth  !  I  throw  myself  a  suppliant  at  the 
feet  of  your  most  serene  majesty.  Deign  to 
receive  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings,  not 
me,  but.  the  cause  of  that  eternal  truth,  for 
the  defence  of  which  God  has  intrusted  you 
with  the  sword."1  The  young  monarch  laid 
aside  this  singular  letter  from  a  German 
monk,  and  made  no  reply  to  it. 

While  Luther  was  vainly  turning  towards 
Madrid,  the  storm  seemed  to  inciwse.  around 
him.  Fanaticism  was  kindling  in  Germany. 
Hochstratcn,  indefatigable  in  his  attempts 
at  persecution,  had  extracted  certain  theses 
from  Luther's  writings.  At  his  demand,  the 
universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain  had 
condemned  these  works.  That  of  Erfurth, 
still  exasperated  at  Luther's  preference  for 
Wittemberg,  was  about  to  follow  thoir  ex- 
ample. But  having  been  informed  of  it,  the 
doctor  wrote  to  Langc  so  spirited  a  letter, 
that  the  Erfurth  divines  were  dismayed  and 
kept  silent.  The  condemnation  pronounced 
at  Cologne  and  Louvain  sufficed,  however,  to 
inflame  men's  minds.  Nay,  more:  the  priests 
of  Meissen,  who  had  espoused  Emser's  quarrel, 
said  publicly  (MelaiiCthon  is  our  authority) 
that  lie  who  should  kill  Luther  would  be  with- 
out sin.2  "  Now  is  the  time,"  said  Luther, 
"  when  men  will  think  they  do  Christ  a  ser- 
vice by  putting  us  to  death."  These  homi- 
cidal words  were  destined  to  produce  their 
fruit,  in  due  season. 

One  day,  says  a  biographer,  as  Luther  was 
in  front  of  the  Augustine  cloister,  a  stranger, 
who  held  a  pistol  concealed  under  his  cloak, 
accosted  him  in  these  words :  "  Why  do  you 
go  thus  alone?" — "I  am  in  God's  hands," 
replied  Luther.  "He  is  my  strength  and 
my  shield.  What  can  man  do  unto  me?"3 
Upon  this  the  stranger  turned  p  I"  (adds  the 
historian),  and  fled  away  trembling.  Serra 
Longa,  the  ambassador  a't.  the  Au'_r-biirg  con- 
ference, wrote  to  the  elector  about  this  time: 
(i  Let  not  Luther  find  an  asylum  in  the  states 
of  your  highness;  let  him  be  rejected  of  all, 
and  stoned  in  the  face  of  heaven  ;  that  will 
be  more  pleasing  to  me  than  ii'  i  received  ten 
thousand  crowns  from  you." 

But  it  was  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
Rome  that  the  storm  was  gathering.  Valen- 
tine Teiitleben,  a  Thuringian  nobleman,  vicar 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Ment/,,  and  a  zealous 
partisan  of  the  papacy,  was  the  Elector  of 
Saxony's  representative  at  the  papal  court. 
Teutleben,  ashamed  of  the  protect  ion  accorded 
by  his  master  to  an  heretical  monk,  was  im- 

I  Causam  ipsam  vcritatis.    L.  Epp.  1.  392.    15th  January 
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patient  at  seeing  his  mission  paralyzed  la- 
this imprudent  conduct.  He  imagined  that. 
by  alarming  the  elector,  he  would  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  rebellious  divine.  '•  They 
will  not  listen  to  me  here,"  wrote  he  to  his 
master,  "  because  of  the  protection  you  show 
to  Luther."  But  the  Romans  were  deceived 
if  they  thought  to  frighten  the  prudent  Fre- 
derick. This  prince  was  aware  that  the 
will  of  God  and  the  movements  of  nations 
wi  re  more  irresistible  than  the  decrees  of  the 
pipal  chancery.  He.  ordered  his  envoy  to 
intimate  to  the  pope  that,  far  from  defending 
Luther,  he  had  always  left  him  to  defend 
himself;  besides,  he  had  already  called  upon 
him  to  quit  Saxony  and  the  university  ;  that 
the  doctor  had  declared  his  willingness'  to 
obey,  and  that  he  would  not  then  be  in  thp 
electoral  states,  if  the  legate  himself,  Charles 
of  Miltitz,  had  not  entreated  the  prince  to 
keep  him  near  at  hand,  for  fer.r  that,  by  go- 
ing to  other  countries,  Luther  would  act  with 
greater  liberty  than  even  in  Saxony.1  Fre- 
derick went  farther  than  this  :  he  desired  to 
enlighten  Rome.  "  Germany,"  continues  he 
in  his  letter,  "  now  possesses  a  great  number 
of  learned  men,  well  taught  in  every  lan- 
guage and  science ;  the  laity  themselves 
begin  to  have  understanding,  and  to  love  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  if,  therefore,  the  reason- 
able conditions  of  Dr.  Luther  are  rejected, 
there  is  great  cause  to  fear  that  peace  will 
never  be  re-established.  Luther's  doctrine 
has  struck  deep  root  into  many  hearts.  If, 
instead  of  refuting  it  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  you  strive  to  destroy  him  by  the' 
thunderbolts  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
great  scandals  will  arise,  and  ruinous  and 
.terrible  revolts  will  bo  excited. "- 

The  elector,  having  the  greatest  confidence 
in  Luther,  communicated  Teutleben's  letter 
to  him,  with  another  that  he  had  received 
from  Cardinal  Saint  George.  The  reformer 
\vas  agitated  as  lie  read  them.  He  imnn-di 
ately  perceived  the  dangers  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  His  soul  was  for  a  time  quite 
overwhelmed.  Hut  it  was  in  such  moments 
that  the  whole  strength  of  his  faith  shone 
forth.  Often  weak,  and  ready  to  fall  into 
dejection,  he  rose  again,  and  appeared  greater 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest.  He  longed  to 
be  delivered  from  such  trials;  but  he  saw  at 
what  price  peace  was  offered  to  him,  and  he 
indignantly  rejected  it,  "  Hold  my  peace  !  " 
exclaimed  he,  "  I  am  disposed  to  do  so,  if 
they  will  permit  me :  that  is,  if  they  will 
make  others  keep  silence.  If  any  one  de- 
A  my  places,  let  him  take  them  ;  if  any 
one  desires  to  destroy  my  writings,  let  him 
burn  them.  1  am  ready  to  keep  quiet,  pro 
vided  they  do  not  require  that  the.  truth  <>f 
the  Gospel  should  !>,•  silent  also.s  I  do  not 

1  I)a  et  viel  freycr  un'l  slchcret  schrcibcn  und  handeln 
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ask  for  a  cardinal's  hat ;  I  ask  not  for  gold, 
or  for  anything  that  Rome  values.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  they  cannot  obtain  from 
me,  provided  they  will  not  shut  up  the  way 
of  salvation  against  Christians.1  Their 
threats  do  not  alarm  me,  their  promises  can- 
not seduce  me." 

Animated  with  such  sentiments.  Luther 
soon  recovered  his  militant  disposition,  and 
preferred  the  Christian  warfare  to  the  calm 
of  solitude.  One  night  was  sufficient  to 
bring  back  his. desire  of  overthrowing  Rome. 
l:  I  have  taken  my  part,"  wrote  he  on  the 
morrow  ;  "  I  despise  the  fury  of  Rome,  and 
contemn  her  favours.  No  more  reconcilia- 
tion, no  more  communication  with  her  for 
ever.2  "  Let  her  condemn  me,  let  her  bant 
my  writings  !  In  my  turn,  1  will  condemn 
and  publicly  burn  the  pontifical  law, — that 
nest  of  every  heresy.  The  moderation  I 
have  hitherto  shown  has  been  unavailing ;  I 
now  renounce  it !  " 

His  friends  were  far  from  being  thus  tran- 
quil. Great  was  the  consternation  at  AVit- 
tembcrg.  "  We  are  in  a  state  of  extraordi- 
nary expectation,"  said  Melancthon ;  "  I« 
would  rather  die  than  be  separated  from  Lu- 
ther. 3  If  God  does  not  help  us,  we  shall  all 
perish." — "  Our  dear  Luther  is  still  alive," 
wrote  he  a  month  later,  in  his  anxiety ; 
"  may  it  please  God  to  grant  him  a  long 
life  !  *  for  the  Roman  sycophants  are  making 
every  exertion  to  put  him  to  death.  Let  us 
pray  that  this  sole  avenger  of  sacred  theo- 
logy may  long  survive." 

These  prayers  were  heard.  The  warning 
the  elector  had  given  Rome  through  his  en- 
voy was  not  without  foundation.  Luther's 
words  had  found  an  echo  every  where — in 
cottages  and  convents,  in  the  homes  of  the 
citizens  and  in  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  in 
the  universities  and  in  the  palaces  of  kings. 
"  If  my  life,"  he  had  said  to  Duke  John  of 
Saxony,  "  has  been  instrumental  to  the  con- 
version of  a  single  man,  1  shall  willingly 
consent  to  see  all  my  books  perish."5  It 
was  not  one  man,  it  was  a  great  multitude, 
that  had  found  the  light  in  the  writings  of 
the  humble  doctor.  Every  where,  accord- 
ingly, were  men  to  be  found  ready  to  pro- 
tect him.  The  sword  intended  to  slay  him 
was  forging  in  the  Vatican  ;  but  heroes  were, 
springing  up  in  Germany  to  shield  him  with 
their  bodies.  At  the  moment  when  the 
bishops  were  chafing  with  rage,  when  prin- 
ces kept  silence,  when  the  people  were  in 
expectation,  and  when  the  first  murmurs  of 
the  thunder  were  beginning  to  bo  heard 
from  the  Sevqn  Hills,  God  .aroused  the 
German  nobles  to  make  a  rampart  for  his 
servant. 
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Sylvester  of  Schaumburg,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  knights  of  Franconia,  scut  his  son 
to  Wittemberg  at  this  time  with  a  letter  for 
the  reformer.  "  Your  lite  is  in  danger," 
wrote  he.  "  If  the  support  of  the  electors, 
princes,  or  magistrates  fail  you,  I  entreat 
you  to  beware  of  going  to  Bohemia,  where 
in  former  times  learned  men  have  had  much 
to  undergo ;  rather  come  to  me.  God  will- 
ing, I  shall  soon  have  collected  more  than  a 
hundred  gentlemen,  and  with  their  help  1 
shall  he  able  to  protect  you  from  every 
danger."  l 

Francis  of  Sickingcn,  the  hero  of  his  a.c;v,- 
of  whose  intrepid  courage  we  have  already 
been  witnesses,3  loved  the  reformer,  because 
he  found  him  worth)'  of  being  loved,  and 
also  because  he  was  hated  by  the  monks.  4 
"  My  services,  my  goods,  and  my  body,  all 
that  I  possess,"  wrote  he  to  Luther,  "  are  at 
your  disposal.  You  desire  to  maintain  the 
Christian  truth  :  I  am  ready  to  aid  you  in  the 
work."5  llarmurth  of  Cronberg  held  the 
same  language.  Lastly,  Ulric  of  Hiitten, 
the  poet  and  valiant  knight  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  never  ceased  speaking  in  Luther's 
favour.  But  what  a  contrast  between  these 
two  men !  Hiitten  wrote  to  the  reformer : 
"  It  is  with  swords  and  with  bows,  with  ja- 
velins and  bombs,  that  we  must  crush  the 
fury  of  the  devil."  Luther  on  receiving 
these  letters  exclaimed  :  "  I  will  not  have 
recourse  to  arms  and  bloodshed  in  defence  of 
the  Gospel.  By  the  Word  the  earth  has 
been  subdued  ;  by  the  Word  the  Church  has 
been  saved  ;  and  by  the  Word  also  it  shall 
be  re-established." — "  I  do  not  despise  his 
offer,"  said  he  at  another  time  on  receiving 
Schaumburg 's  letter,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  "but  I  will  rely  upon  none  but 
Jesus  Christ."6  It  was  not  thus  the  Roman 
pontiffs  spoke  when  they  waded  in  the  blood 
of  the  Waldt-nses  and  Albigenses.  Hiitten 
felt  the  difference  between  his  cause  and  Lu- 
ther's, and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  him  with 
noble-mindedness  :  "  As  for  me,  I  am  busied 
with  the  affairs  t>f  men ;  but  you  soar  far 
higher,- and  arc  occupied  solely  with  those  of 
God."7  He  then  set  out  to  win,  if  possible, 
Charles  and  Ferdinand  to  the  side  of  truth.  8 
Luther  at  this  time  met  with  a  still  more 
illustrious  protector.  Erasmus,  whom  the 
Romanists  so  often  quote  against  the  Refor- 
mation, raised  his  voice  and  undertook  the 
reformer's  defence,  after  his  own  fashion, 
however,  that  is  to  sny,  without  any  show 
of  defending  him.  On  the  1st  of  November 
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1519,  this  patriarch  of  learning  wrote  to  Al- 
bert, elector  of  Mentz  and  primate  of  all 
Germany,  a  letter  in  which,  after  describing 
in  vivid  colours  the  corruption  of  tit!.-  Church, 
he  says  :  "  This^  is  what  stirred  up  Luther, 
and  made  him  oppose  the  intolerable  impru- 
dence of  certain  doctors.  Fur  what  other 
motive  can  we  ascribe  to  a  man  who  so-!;-; 
not  honours  and  who  cares  nor  fur  inonfv  '.' l 
Luther  lias  dared  doubt  tin-  virtue  of  indul- 
gences ;  but  others  before  him  had  iivst  un- 
blushingly  affirmed  it.  He  feared  not  to 
speak,  certainly  with  little  mo  '.-ration, 
against  the  power  of  the  Ronnn  pontiff;  but 
others  before  him  had  extolled  it  without 
reserve.  He  has  dared  contemn  the  decrees 
of  St.  Thomas,  but  the  Dominicans  had  set 
them  almost  above  the  Gospel.  lh;  has 
dareYl  give  utterance  to  his  soruplt  s  abr.nt 
confession,  but  the  monks  continually  made 
use  of  this  ordinance  as  a  net  in  which  to 
catch  and  enslave  the  consciences  of  men. 
Pious  souls  were  grieved  at  hearing  that  in 
the  universities  there  was  little  mention  of 
the  evangelical  doctrine  ;  that  in  the  ifcsein- 
blies  of  Christians  very  little  was  heard  of 
Christ;'-'  that  nothing  was  there  talked  of. 
except  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Romish  doctors  :  and  that  the 
whole  sermon  was  a  mere  in:  tter  of  lucre, 
flattery,  ambition,  and  imposture.3  It  is  to 
such  a  state  of  affairs  that  we  should  ascribe 
Luther's  violent  language."  Such  was  Eras- 
mus's opinion  on  the  state  of  the  Church  and 
on  the  reformer.  Th's  letter,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Ulric  Hiitten,  then  residing  at 
the  court  of  Mentz,  made  a  profound  im- 
pression. 

At  the  same  time,  men  more  obscure  than 
Erasmus  and  than  all  the  knights,  but  who 
were  destined  to  be  more  powerful  auxiliaries, 
rallied  round  Luther  in  every  direction. 
Doctor  Botzhemus  Abstemius,  canon  of  Con- 
stance, wrote  to  him  thus:  "  Now  that  von 
have  become  the  friend  of  the  universe,  or  at 
least  of  the  better  part,  of  the  world,  that  is 
to  say,  of  good  and  true  Christians,  you  must 
also  become  mine,  whether  you  will  or  not  !4 
I  am  so  ddighteef  with  your  writings,  that 
nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
be  living  at  a  time  when  not  only  profane 
but  also  sacred  literature  is  resuming  its 
pristine  splendour."5  And  at  nearly  the 
same  period  Gaspard  Hcdio,  preacher  at 
Basle,  wrote  to  the  reformer:  "  .Most  dear 
sir,  I  see  that  your  doctrine  is  of  God,  amh 
that  it  cannot  be  destroyed ;  that  it  becomes 
daily  more  efficacious  ;  and  that  every  hour 
it  is  winning  souls  to  Christ  By  tutnlng  tin  :n 

l  Quid  cnim  alhid  suspiccr  de  CO  qtii  nee  honores  tmblt. 
nee  pecuniatn  cupitr    Krusin.  Opp.  iii.  315. 

-  Imp  in  sacris  concionlbus  minimum  audiri  de  Cliristo. 

3  Totam  oratinncm  Jam  rahim  ijiiTshim.  adulaliunc.n, 
amhitkuiem,  ac  I'ncinn  \<rie  so  lerre.     Ibid. 

*  IVs'qnam  nrbi.  nut  saltern  potiori  oibis  purti,  hoc  est, 
boni-i  ft  VITC  elivistiiuiis  niuicus   fact  us  es,  incus  (|uoqne 
amicus  rris.  veils,  noils,    flolzhelm  and  Ms   Friends,  by 
Wiiii-liiipr,  p.  Hi7. 

5  Et  divinse  pristinum  nltorem  rccuperant.    Ibid. 
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away  from  sin   and  attracting   them  to  real 

Eiety.1  Do  not  halt  therefore,  0  liberator, 
ut  exert  all  your  power  to  restore  the  yoke 
of  C'ltrist,  so  light  and  easy  to  bear.  l!e  your- 
self the  funeral,  and  we  will  follow  after  you, 
like  soldiers  whom  nothing  can  tear  from 
you."- 

Thus  at  one  time  Luther's  enemies  oppress 
him,  .-it  another  his  friends  spring  up  to  de- 
fend him.  "  My  bark,"  said  he,  "  floats  to 
and  fro,  the  sport  of  the  winds ;  hope  and 
fear  prevail  by  turns  ;  but  what  matters  it !"! 
And  yet  these  testimonies  of  sympathy  were 
not  without  influence  upon  his  mind.  "  The 
Lord  reigns,"  said  he,  "  I  see  him  there,  as 
if  I  could  touch  him."4  Luther  felt  that  he 
was  not  alone;  his  words  had  borne  fruit, 
and  this  thought  filled  him  with  fresh  cou- 
rage. The  fear  of  (compromising  the  elector 
no  longer  checked  him,  when  he  found  other 
defenders  ready  to  brave  the  anger  of  Rome. 
He  became  more  free,  and  if  possible  more 
determined.  Tin?  is  an  important  epoch  in 
the  development  of  Luther's  character. 
"  Rome  ought  to  understand,''  wrote  he  at 
this  period  to  the  elector's  chaplain,  "  that, 
even  should  slu:  succeed  by  her  threats  in 
expelling  me  from  YVittemberg,  she  would 
only  injure  her  cau.<w.  It  is  not  in  Bdhemia, 
but  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany  that  those 
are  to  be  found  wh  >  sirs  ready  to  defend  me 
against  the  thunders  of  the  papacy.  I£I  have 
not  done  my  enemies  all  the  harm  I  am  pre- 
paring for  them,  they  must  ascribe  it  neither 
to  my  moderation  nor  to  their  tyranny,  but 
to  the  elector's  name  oiul  to  the  interests  of 
the  university  of  Witle-.nberg,  which  I  feared 
to  compromise  :  mrv  tlr.it  I  have  such  fears 
mi  longer,  they  will  sec  me  fall  with  fresh 
vigour  upon  Rome  and  upon  her  courtiers."5 
And  yet  it  was  not  on  the  great  that 
Luther  fixed  his  hopes.  He  had  been  often 
solicited  to  dedicate  a  book  to  Duke  John, 
the  elector's  brother.  He  had  not  done  so. 
"  I  am  afraid,"  said  he.  "  that  the  suggestion 
comes  from  himself.  Holy  Scripture  should 
subserve  the  glory  of  God's  name  alone."6 
Luther  now  recoveiv  1  IV mi  his  fears,  and 
dedicated  his  sermon  on  Good  Works  to 
Duke  John.  This  is  one  of  the  writings  in 
which  the  reformer  lays  down  with  the  great- 
est force  the  doctrine,  of  justification  by  faith, 
— that  powerful  truth,  whose  strength  he  sets 
far  above  the  sword  of  lliitten,  the  army  of 
Sickengen,  and  the  protection  of  dukes  and 
Selectors. 

"  The  first,  the  noblest,  the  sublimest  of 
all    •  says   he,    "    is  faith    in    Jesus 

Christ.7'  It  is  "from  this  work  that  all  other 


1  T.ncrl  faclt  flirnto.  abilucit  a  vitiis,  asserlt  verffi  pietati. 
Kappeiis  Snclilrsi".  ii.  i 

Tu  dm  estt.,  nos  imliviilai  militcs  edmns.     Ibid. 

3  Ha  ttucuat  navls  mea:  iiunc  spes,  nunc  tlmor  rcgnat. 
L.  Epp.  i.  4M. 

*  Uo.nlnus  regnat,  ut  palpnre  possimus.    Ibid.  451. 

1  Serlus  In  Romanensea  eraiftaturus.    Ibid.  465. 

8  Scripturam  sacram  nulim  alicujus  nomini  nisi  Dei  scr- 
vire.     Ibid.  4;i. 

'  Pas  erste  mid  liochstc,  aileredelste ;ute  Werck  1st 

der  Qlaube  In  Christum.    L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  J94. 
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works  must  proceed :  they  are  but  the  vas- 
sals of  faith,  and  receive  their  efficacy  from 
it  alone. 

"  If  a  man  feels  in  his  heart  the  assurance 
that  what  he  has  done  is  acceptable  to  Hod, 
the  work  is  good,  if  it  were  merely  the  lift- 
ing up  of  a  straw;  but  if  he  have'  not,  this 
assurance,  his  work  is  not  good,  even  should 
he  raise  the  dead.  A  heathen,  a  Jew.  a 
Turk,  a,  sinner,  can  perform  all  the  other 
works;  but  to  trust  firmly  in  God,  and  to 
feel  an  assurance  that  we  are  accepted  by 
him,  is  what  a  Christian,  strong  in  grace, 
alone  is  capable  of  doing. 

"  A  Christian  who  possesses  faith  in  God 
does  everything  with  liberty  and  joy  ;  while 
the  man  who  is  not  at  one  with  God  is  full 
of  care  and  kept  in  bondage  ;  he  asks  him- 
self with  anguish  how  many  works  he  should 
perform ;  he  runs  to  and  fro ;  he  questions 
this  man  and  that ;  he  nowhere  finds  peace, 
and  does  everything  with  sorrow  and  fear. 

"  Consequently,  I  have  always  extolled 
faith.  But  iii  the  world  it  is  otherwise. 
There,  the  essential  thing  is  to  have  many 
works — works  high  and  g'-eat,  and  of  every 
dimension,  withou  caring  whether  they  are 
quickened  by  faith  Thus  men  build  their 
peace,  not  on  God  j  good  pleasure,  but  on 
their  own  merits,  that  is  to  say,  on  sand. 
(Matthew  vii.  27.) 

'•  To  preach  faith  (it  has  been  said)  is  to 
prevent  good  works ;  but  if  a  man  should 
possess  the  strength  of  all  men  united,  or 
even  of  all  creatures,1  this  solo  obligation  of 
living  in  fai;h  would  he  a  task  too  great  for 
him  ever  to  accomplish.  If  I  say  to  a  sick 
man  :  '  He  well,  and  thou  shalt  have  the 
use  of  thy  limbs'  will  any  one  say  that  I  for- 
bid him  to  use  his  limbs  ?  Must  not  health 
precede  labour?  It  is  the  same  when  we 
preach  faith  :  it  should  go  before  works,  in 
order  that  the  works  themselves  should  exist. 

"  Where  then,  you  will  say,  can  we  find 
this  faith,  and  how  can  we  receive  it?  This 
is  in  truth  what  it  is  most  important  to 
know.  Faith  comes  solely  from  Jesus,  who 
was  promised  and  given  i'/cely. 

"  O  man  !  figure  Jesus  Christ  to  yourself, 
and  contemplate  ho\v  God  ia  him  has  shown 
thee  his  mercy,  without  any  merit  on  thy 
part  going  before.'-  Draw  from  this  image 
of  his  grace  the  faith  and  assurance  that  ;il! 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thec.  Works  cannot 
produce  it.  It  flows  from  the  blood,  and 
wounds,  and  death  of  Christ ;  thence  it  wells 
forth  into  our  hearts.  Christ  is  the  rock 
whence  flow  milk  and  honey.  (Dent.  xx::ii.) 

As  we  cannot  notice  all  Luther's  wri;i. 
we  have  quoted  a  few  short  passages  from 
this    discourse  on    Good    Works,    in   conse- 
quence  of  the  opinion  the  reformer  himself 
entertained  of  it.     "  In  my  own  judgment," 

1  Wenn  ein  Mensch  tausend,  odcr  alle  Blenschen,  oder  alle 
Creaturen  ware.  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  .,11- 

z  Slche,  also  must  du  Christum  in  dich  liildcn,  und  sehen 
wie  in  Him  Oott  seine  Barmlierzigkcit.  dir  turhiiU  und  au- 
bcut.  Ibid.  4ui. 
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«aid  he,  "  it  is  the  best  I  ever  published." 
And  he  added  immediately  this  deep  reflec- 
tion :  "  But  1  know  that  when  I  please  my- 
self with  what  I  write,  the  infection  of  that 
bad  leaven  hinders  it  from  pleasing  others."1 
Mclancthon,  in  forwarding  this  discourse  to 
a  frierfB,  accompanied  it  with  these  words  : 
"  There  is  no  one  among  all  the  Greek  and 
,  Latin  writers  who  has  come  nearer  than 
Luther  to  the  spirit  of  St.  raul."2 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Papacy  attacked— Appeal  to  the  Nobility— The  three 
Walls— All  Christians  are  Priests— The  Magistrate  should 
chastise  the  Clergy— Roman  Corruptions— Ruin  of  Italv— 
Hangers  of  Germany— The  Pope  —  The  Legates— The 
Monks— Marriage  of  Priests— Celibacy— Festivals  — The 
Huhemians—  Charity—  Tlie  Universities— The  Empire  — 
The  Emperor  should  retake  Rome— Unpublished  Book- 
Luther's  Moderation— Success  of  the  Address. 

BUT  there  was  another  evil  in  the  Church 
besides  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  meri- 
torious works  for  the  grand  idea  of  grace  and 
amnesty.  s  A  haughty  power  had  arisen  in 
the  midst  of  the  shepherds  of  Christ's  flock. 
Luther  prepared  to  attack  this  usurped  au- 
thority. Already  a  vague  and  distant  rumour 
announced  the  success  of  Dr.  Eck's  intrigues 
at  Home.  This  rumour  aroused  the  militant 
spirit  of  the  reformer,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  troubles,  had  studied  in  his  retirement 
the  rise,  progress,  and  usurpations  of  the 
papacy,  His  discoveries  had  filled  him  with 
surprise.  He  no  longer  hesitated  to  make 
them  known,  and  to  strike  the  blow  which, 
like  Moses'  rod  in  ancient  times,  was  to 
awaken  a  people  who  had  long  slumbered  in 
captivity.  Even  before  Rome  had  time  to 
publish  her  formidable  bull,  it  was  he  who 
hurled  his  declaration  of  war  against  her. 
'  The  time  to  be  silent  is  past,"  exclaimed 
he  ;  "  the  time  to  speak  is  come  !  At  last, 
we  must  unveil  the  mysteries  of  Antichrist." 
On  the  23d  of  June  1520,  he  published  his 
famous  Appeal  to  his  Imperial  Mujixtii  mid 
to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Xn- 
tion,  on  the  Refonnation  of  Christianity.*  This 
work  was  the  signal  of  the  attack  that  was 
to  decide  both  the  rupture  and  the  victory. 

"  It  is  not  through  presumption,"  said  he 
at  the  opening  of 'this  address,  "that  1,  a 
man  of  the  people,  venture  to  speak  to  your 
lordships.  The  misery  and  oppression  that 
at  this  hour  weigh  d«\vn  all  the  states  of 
Christendom,  and  particularly  Germany,  ex- 
tort from  me  a  cry  of  distress.  I  must  call 
for  help ;  I  must  see  if  God  will  not  give  his 


1  Erit,  meq  Judicio.  omnium  qua;  cdiderim  optimum  : 
quanquam  scio  qnre  mihi  mea  placcnt,  hoc  ipso  fermento 
infecta,  non  solere  a,'iis  placere.  L.  Epp.  i.  4:11. 

"  Quo  ad  Paul!  spiritism  nemo  propius  accessit.  Corp. 
Kef.  1.  2o2. 

3  See  vol.  I.  p.  7,  seqq. 

«  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvil.  147-502. 
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Spirit  to  some  man  in  our  own  country,  and 
thus  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  save  our 
wretched  nation.  God  has  placed  over  us  a 
young  and  generous  prince,1  and  has  thus 
filled  our  hearts  with  great  expectations. 
But  on  our  parts  we  must  do  every  thing 
that  lies  in  our  power. 

.  "  Now  the  tkst  requisite  is,  not  to  trust  iu 
our  own  strength,  or  in  our  lofty  wisdom. 
If  we  begin  a  good  work  with  confidence  in 
ourselves,  God  overthrows  and  destroys  it. 
Frederick  !.,  Frederick  11.,  and  many  other 
emperors  besides,  before  whom  the  world 
trembled,  have  been  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  popes,  because  they  trusted  more  in  their 
own  strength  than  in  God.  Therefore  they 
could  not  but  fall.  It  is  against  the  powers 
of  hell  that  we  have  to  contend  in  this 
struggle.  Hoping  nothing  from  the  strength 
of  «trms,  humbly  trusting  in  the  Lord,  look- 
ing more  to  the  distress  of  Christendom  than 
to  the  crimes  of  the  wicked — this  is  how  we 
must  set  to  work.  Otherwise  the  work  will 
have  a  prosperous  look  at  the  beginning ;  but 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  confu- 
sion will  enter  in,  evil  minds  will  cause  in- 
calculable disasters,  and  the  whole  world  will 
be  deluged  with  blood.  The  greater  our 
power,  the  greater  also  is  our  danger,  if  we 
do  not  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

After  this  prelude,  Luther  continues  thus: 

'•  The  Romans  have  raised  around  them- 
selves three  walls  to  protect  them  against 
every  kind  of  reformation.  Have  they  been 
attacked  by  the  temporal  power  ? — they  have 
asserted  that  it  had  no  authority  over  them, 
and  that  the  spiritual  power  was  superior  to 
it.  Have  they  been  rebuked  by  Holy  Scrip- 
ture?— they  have  replied  that  no  one  is  able 
to  interpret  it  except  the  pope.  Have  they 
been  threatened  with  a  council? — no  one 
( said  they)  but  the  sovereign  pontiff  has 
authority  to  convoke  one. 

"  They  have  thus  despoiled  us  of  the  i  i 
rods  destined  tocortect  them,  and  h-ive  ;:iven 
themselves  up  to  every  wickediics*.  lutt 
now  may  God  be  our  helper,  and  give  u.-  one 
of  those  trumpets  that  overthrew  the  -walls 
uf  Jericho.  With  our  breath  let  us  throw 
down  those  barriers  of  paper  and  straw  which 
the  Romans  have  built  arouiul  them,  and  up- 
raise the  rods  which  punish  the  wicked,  by 
exposing  the  wiles  of  the  devil." 

Luther  now  begins  the  attack.  He  shakes 
to  its  foundation  that  papal  mnii  ireliy  which 
for  ages  had  combined  the  people  of  the  \\esc 
in  one  body  under  the,  sceptre  of  the  Roman 
bishop.  That  there  is  no  sacerdotal  caste  in 
Christianity,  is  the  truth  which  he  power- 
fully sets  forth  at  the  beginning, — a  truth 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  ages. 

"  It  has  been  said,"  writes  Luther,  "  that 
the  pope,  the  bishops,  the  priests,  and  all 
those  who  people  the  convents,  form  the  spi- 

i  The  emperor  Charles  V.— Gott  hat  uns  eln  Junges  cdles 
Blut  zum  Haupt  gcgcbcn.    L.  Opp.  (L.)  xviL  457. 
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ritual  or  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  tlfat  tin; 
princes,  the  nobility,  the  citizens,  and  pea- 
sants. 1'onn  the  secular  or  lay  estate.  This 
is  a  fine  story.  Let  no  person,  however,  be 
startled  at  it.  All  Christians  belong  to  the 
spiritual  state,  and  there  is  no  other  differ 
cnce  between  them  than  that  arising  1'roin 
the  functions  which  they  (Hscharge.  We 
have  all  one  baptism,  one  faith;  and  this  it 
is  which  constitutes  the  spiritual  man.  The 
unction,  the  tonsure,  orlin.-i.tion,  consecration 
by  the  bishop  or  the  pope,  may  make  a  hypo- 
crite, but  never  a  spiritual  man.  We  are  all 
consecrated  priests  by  b.iptism,  ,°.s  Saint  P'^T 
S'lys  :  Ye  are.  /»-/r.s-.'*  ana  Lings,  although  it 
does  not  belong  to  all  to  exercise  such 
ofljces,  for  no  one  e  in  take,  what  is  common 
to  all  without  the  consent  of  the  community. 
I  Jut  if  we  possess  not  this  Divine  consecra- 
tion, the  pope's  anointing  can  never  make  a 
priest.  It'  ten  brothers,  sons  of  a  king,  Inv- 
ing  equal  claims  to  the  inhe/.-i:  mce,  select 
one  of  them  to  administer  ii  i  .  they 

would  all  be  kings,  and  yet  only  one  of  them 
would  be  the  administrator  of  their  common 
power.  So  it  is  with  the  Church.  If  .1  few 
pious  laymen  were  banished  to  a  desert  place, 
and  if,  iu>t  having  among  them  a  priest  con- 
secrated by  a  bishop,  they  should  agree  to 
choose  one  of  their  own  number,  married  or 
not,  this  man  would  be  as  truly  a  priest  as  if 
all  the  bishops  in  the  world  had  consecrated 
him.  Thus  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Cyprian, 
were  elected. 

"Hence  it  follows  tint  laymen  and  priests, 
princes  and  bishop*,  or,  as  they  say,  the 
clergy  and  laity,  li.ive  nothing  but  their 
functions  to  distinguish  them.  They  have 
all  the  same  estate,  but  have  not  all  the  same 
vrork  to  perform. 

"  If  this  be  true,  why  should  not  the  ma- 
gistrate chastise  the  clergy?  The  secular 
power  was  established  by  God  to  punish  the 
wicked  and  to  protect  the  good.  And  it 
must  be  allowed  to  act  throughout  all  Chris- 
tendom, whomsoever  it  m:iy  touch,  be  he 
pope,  bishop,  priest,  monk,  or  nun.  St.  Paul 
siys  to  all  Christians:  Lit  crcri/  ime1  (and 
consequently  the  popi;alsoj  he  subject  unto  ilie 
higher  powers,  for  the;/  bear  not  the  sword  in 
ruin." 

Luther,  having  in  like  manner  overthrown 
the  two  other  walls,  passes  in  review  all  the 
corruptions  of  Koine.  He  sets  forth,  in  an 
eminently  popular  style  of  eloquence,  the 
evils  that  had  been  pointed  out  for  centuries 
past.  Never  haVl  a  nobler  protest  been  heard. 
The  assembly  before  which  Luther  spoke 
the  Church  ;  the  power  whose  corruptions 
he  attacked  was  that  papacy  which  for 
had  oppressed  all  nations  with  its  weight ; 
and  the  reformation  he  so  loudly  called  lor 
was  destined  to  exercise  its  powerful  influ- 
ence over  all  Christendom,- — in  all  the  world, 
so  long  as  the  human  race  shall  endure. 


lie  begins  with   the  pope.     "It 


is  a  hot-' 
the  man 
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every  soul.    Rom.  xili.  1,  4. 
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rible  thing,"  says  be,  ''  to  behold 
who  styles  himself  Christ's  vicegerent  dis- 
playing a  magnificence  that  no  emperor  can 
equal.  Is  this  being  like  the  poor  Jesus,  or 
the  humble  Peter?  He  is  (say  they)  the 
lord  of  the  world !  But  Christ,  whose  vicar 
he  boasts  of  being,  has  said,  AI</  t:in<i<l»>n  is 
not  of  this  world.  Can  the  dominions  of  a 
vicar  extend  beyond  those  of  his  supe- 
rior ?  " 

Luther  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  effects 
of  the  papal  rule.  ':  Do  yon  know  what  is 
the  use  of  cardinals  ?  1  will  tell  you.  Italy 
and  Germany  have  many  convents,  religious 
foundations,  and  richly  endowed  benefices. 
lio'.r  can  this  wealth  be  drawn  to  Rome? 
Cardinals  have-  been  created  ;  these  cloi 
and  prelacies  have  been  given  to  them  ;  and 

now Italy  is  almost  deserted,  the  convents 

are  in  ruins,  the  bishoprics  devoured,  the 
cities  decayed,  the  inhabitants  corrupted,  re- 
ligious worship  is  expiring,  r.nd  preaching 

abolished! And  why  is  this?      Because 

all  the  wealth  of  the  churches  must  go  to 
Rome.  The  Turk  himself  would  never  have 
so  ruined  Italy  !  " 

Luther  next  turns  to  his  fellow-country- 
men : 

"  And  now  that  they  have  thus  sucked  all 
the  blood  of  their  own  nation,  they  come  into 
Germany  ;  they  begin  tenderly  ;  but  let  us 
be  on  our  guard,  or  Germany  will  erelong  be 
like  Italy  !  We  have  already  a  few  cardi- 
nals. Before  the  dull  Germans  comprehend 
our  design  (think  they)  they  will  no  longer 
have  either  bishopric,  convent,  or  benefice, 
penny  or  farthing  left.  Antichrist  must  pos- 
sess the  treasures  of  the  earth.  Thirty  or 
forty  cardinals  will  he  created  in  one  day. 
Bambcrg  will  be  given  to  one,  the  bishopric 
of  Wurtzburg  to  another;  rich  cures  will  be 
attached  tothem,  until  the  cities  and  churches 
are  desolate.  And  then  the  pope  will  say  :  I 
am  Christ's  vicar,  and  the  shepherd  of  his 
flocks.  Let  the  Germans  be  submissive  !  " 

Luther's  indignation  is  kindled  .- 

"  What !  sh  ill  we  Germans  endure  such 
robberies  and  such  extortions  from  the  pope  ? 
If  the  kingdom  of  Franc.:;  has  been  able  to 
defend  itself,  why  should  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  thus  ridiculed  and  laughed  at  ?  Oh  ! 
if  they  only  despoiled  us  of  our  goods  !  But 
they  lay  waste  the  churches,  fleece  the  sheep 
of  Christ,  abolish  religious  worship,  and  anni- 
hilate the  Word  of  God." 

Luther  here  exposes  "  the  practices  of 
Rome"  to  obtain  the  money  and  the  revenues 
of  (iermany.  Annats,  palliums,  commen- 
dams,  administrations,  reversions,  incorpora- 
tions, reserves,  &c. — he  passes  them  all  in 
review  ;  anil  then  he  says  :  "  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  check  such  desolation  and  wretched- 
ness. If  we  desire  to  march  against  the 
Turks,  let  us  march  against  those  who  are 
the  worst  Turks  of  all.  If  we  hang  thieves, 
and  decapitate  highway  robbers,  let  us  not 
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permit  Romish  avarice  to  escape,  which  is 
the  greatest  of  thieves  and  robbers,  and  that 
too  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  !  Who  can  suffer  this  '?  Who  can  bo 
silent  ?  All  that  the  pope  possesses,  has  he 
not  gained  by  plunder?  For  he  has  neither 
bought  it,  nor  inherited  it  from  St.  Pet<>r,  nor 
gained  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow?  Whence 
then  has  he  all  this?" 

Luther  proposes  remedies  for'  these  evils, 
and  calls  energetically  upon  the  nobility  of 
Germany  to  put  an  end  to  these  Romish  de- 
predations. He  then  comes  to  the  reforma- 
tion ofthe  pope  himself:  "Is  it  not  ridiculous,'1 
says  he,  "  that  the  pope  pretends  to  be  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  empire?  Who  gave  it 
him  ?  AVas  it  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said  : 
The,  Lings  of  ike.  Gentiles  exercise  lords/up  over 
them,  but  it  shall  not  he  so  amonfj  you.  '?  1  (Luke 
xxii.  25,  26.)  How  is  it  possible  to  govern 
an  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  preach, 
pray,  study,  and  take  cave  of  the  poor? 
Jesus  Christ  forbadethis  ministers  to  carry 
with  them  either  gold  or  two  coats,  because 
they  would  be  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  ministry  if  they  were  not  free  from 
all  other  care  ;  and  yet  the  pope  would 
govern  the  empire  and  still  remain  pope." 

Luther  continues  stripping  the  sovereign 
pontiff:  "  Let  the  pope  renounce  every  claim 
on  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  lie 
has  no  more  right  to  it  than  J.  have.  It  is 
unjustly  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  com- 
mandments of  Christ  that  he  possesses  Bo- 
logna,  Imola,  Ravenna,  the  Romagna.  the 
March  of  Ancona,  &c.  ATo  man  that  icarreth, 
says  Saint  Paul,  entangleih  himself  with  the 
njj'airs  of  this  life.  (2  Tim.  ii.  4.)  -  Yet  the 
pope,  who  pretends  to  be  the  leadc.r  of  the 
Church  militant,  entangles  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life  more  than  any  emperor  or 
king.  We  must  relieve  him  from  all  this 
toil.  Let  the  emperor  put  the  bible  and  a 
prayer-book  into  the  pope's  hands,  in  order 
that  he  may  leave  the  cares  of  government 
to  kings,  and  confine  himself  to  preaching 
and  praying."2 

Luther  will  no  more  suffer  the  pope's  spi- 
ritual power  in  Germany  than  his  temporal 
power  in  Italy.  "  First  of  all.''  says  he,  "  we 
must  expel  from  every  German  state,  those 
papal  legates,  with  their  pretended  benefits 
which  they  sell  us  at  their  weight  in  gold, 
and  which  are  downright  -impositions.  They 
take  our  money,  and  for  what  ?  to  legalize 
their  ill-gotten  gains,  to  absolve  from  all 
oaths,  to  teach  us  to  be  wanting  in  fidelity, 
to  instruct  us  how  to  sin,  and  to  lead  us 
direct  to  hell.  Hearest  thou  this,  0  pope  ! 
not  most  holy,  but  most  sinful  pope  !  —  May 
God  from  his  throne  in  heaven  soon  hurl 
thee  from  thy  throne  into  the  bottomles-s 
pit!" 


£6. 
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c  (3ub.  tff]i).     See  Matthew  ix. 


Ihm  die  Bihllen  und  Belbilcher  dafQr  anielgen....und 
•r  prediee  und  bete.    L.  Opp.  xviL  472. 


The  Christian  tribune  pursues  his  course. 
After  having  called  the  pope  to  his  bar,  he 
summons  before  him  all  the  corruptions  that 
form  the  papal  train,  and  purpni-cs  BY 
from  the  lloor  of  tin.1  Clnr.vh  the  rubbish  by 
which  it  was  encumbered.  Ifc  begins  with 
the  monks : — 

"  And  now  then  I  com  •  t>  that  sluggish 
troop  which  promises  nuuh  bu*  does  littl'1. 
Do  not  be  angry,  my  dear  sirs,  my  intentions 
are  good  :  what  I  have  to  s  iy  i-  a  truth  at 
once  sweet  and  bitter  :  irnnelv,  no  moro 
cloisters  must  be  built  for  mendicant  friars. 
We  haw,  md.'-e  1,  too  many  already,  and 
would  to  God  that  they  were  all  pulled 
down.  Strolling  throng':)  a  country  like 
beggars  never  has  done  and  never  can  do 
good.'' 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  now  has  ils 
turn,  and  this  is  the  first  lime  Luther  speaks 
of  it:— 

"To  what  a.  sad  st.i' •  i>a\c  the  clergy 
fallen,  and  how  many  prk-sts  do  we  not  ll:i  1 
burdened  with  women,  and  children,  and 
remorse,  and  yet  no  orv;  comes  to  their  aid  ! 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  pope  ;;nd  the 
bishops  to  let  things  go  on  as  before,  arid  for 
that  to  continue  lost  which  is  lost  ;  but  I  am 
determined  10  save  my  conscience,  and  to 
open  my  mouth  freely  :  after  that,  let  the 
pope,  the  bishops,  and  any  cue  who  plea:  cs, 

take  offence  at  it! I  assert,  then,  that 

according  to  the  appointment  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  each  citv  should  have  a  pastor 
or  bishop,  and  that  this  pastor  may  have  n 
wife,  as  Saint  Paul  writes  to  Timothy  :  A 
bishop  ?nvst  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  •[  Tim. 
iii.  '-'),  and  as  is  still  practised  in  the  Greek 
Church.  But  the  devil  has  p  TMiaded  the 
pope,  as  the  same  apostle  says  to  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1  to  3),  to  forbid  the  clergy  to 
marry.  And  hence  have  proceeded  miseries 
so  numerous  that  we  cannot  mention  r.ll. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  How  can  we  save  so 
many  pastors,  in  whom  we  have  uo  fault  to 
find,  except  that  they  live  with  a  woman,  to 
whom  they  would  with  all  their  heart  be 
legitimately  married  ''.  Ah  !  let  them  quiet 
their  consciences  !  let  them  take  this  woman 
as  their  lawful  wife.  ;>n  1  I't  them  live  virtu- 
ously with  her,  not  troubling  themselves 
whether  the  pope  is  pleased  or  not.  The  sal- 
vation of  your  soul  is  of  greater  consequence 
to  you  than  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  laws, 
that  do  not  emanate  from  the  Lord." 

It  is  in  this  way  th;it  the  Reformation 
aimed  at  restoring  purity  of  murals  in  the 
Church.  The  reformer  continues  :— 

"  Let  all  festivals  bo  abolished,  and  Itt 
none  but  Sunday  be  observed ;  qr  if  people 
desire  to  keep  the  great  Christian  festivals, 
let  them  be  celebrated  only  in  the  morning, 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  day  be  like  any  other 
working-day.  For  as  on  those  days  men 
do  nothing  but  drink,  gamble,  indulge  in> 
every  sin,  or  remain  idle,  they  offend  God 
on  the  festivals  more  than  at  other  times." 
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He  next  attacks  the  commemorations,1 
which  he  styles  mere  taverns ;  and  after 
them  tlic  lasts  and  religious  fraternities. — 
lie  nor  only  ilc-ires  to  ]>ut  an  end  to  aliuscs, 
he  wishes  also  to  put  away  schism.  "  It  is 
high  time,"  says  lie,  "  that  we  husicd  our- 
selvea  seriously  with  the  cause  of  the  Bohe- 
mians,— that  we  put  a  stop  to  envv  and 
hatred. — and  that  we  united  wifli  them." 
After  proposing  some  excellent  means  of 
reconciliation,  he  adds:  "  We  must  convince 
heretics  by  Scripture,  as  did  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  not  snhduc  them  by  fire.  In 
this  latter  system,  the  executioners  would  he 

the  most   learned   doctors  in   the  world 

Oh!  would  to  God  that  on  both  sides  we 
stretched  forth  our  hands  in  brotherly  humi- 
lity, instead  of  being  inflexible  in  the  senti- 
ment of  our  strength  and  of  our  right!  Cha- 
rity is  more  necessary  than  the  papacy  of 
Koine.  1  have  now  done  all  that  is  in  my 
power.  If  the  pope  and  his  adherents  oppose 
this,  the  responsibility  will  full  on  them. 
The  pope  should  be  ready  to  renounce  his 
papacy,  nil  his  possessions,  and  all  his  hon- 
our*, if  he  could  by  that,  means  save  a  single 
soul.  But  he  would  rather  see  all  the  world 
perish  than  bate  even  a  hair's-breadth  of  the 

power  he   has  usurped!2 1   am  clear  of 

these  tilings." 

Luther  next  proceeds  to  the  universities 
and  schools : — 

'•  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  universities 
will  prove  to  be  the  great  gates  of  hell,  un- 
I''-s  they  diligently  labour  in  explaining  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  engraving  them  in  the 
hearts  of  youth.  I  advise  no  one  to  place 
his  child  where  the  Scriptures  do  not  reign 
paramount.  Every  institution  in  which  men 
are  not  unceasingly  occupied  with  the  Word 
of  God  must  become  corrupt."3  Weighty 
words,  upon  which  governments,  learned  men, 
and  parents  in  every  age  should  seriously 
meditate  ! 

Towards  the  end  of  this  appeal  he  returns 
to  the  empire  and  to  the  emperor : — 

"  The  pope,  unable  to  manage  at  his  will 
the  ancient  masters  of  the  Roman  empire, 
conceived  a  plan  of  taking  away  their  title 
and  their  empire,  and  bestowing  them  on  us 
Germans.  Thus  it  happened  that  we  be- 
came the  vassals  of  the  pope.  For  the  pope 
took  possession  of  Rome,  and  compelled  the 
emperor  by  an  oath  never  to  reside  there  ; 
whence  it  is  that  the  emperor  is  emperor  of 
Rome,  without  Rome.  We  possess  the  name  : 
the  pope  has  the  country  and  the  cities.  We 
have  the  title  and  arms  of  the  empire;  the 
pope  has  its  treasures,  power,  privileges,  and 
liberties.  The  pope  eats  the  fruit,  and  we 
play  with  the  husk.  It  is  thus  that  the 


i  Yearly  festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  or 
opening  of  a  church  :  the  Ilelgi;m  kermtts. 

-  Nun  Mess  er  ehe  die  Welt  untergehen,  ehe  cr  cln  Hnar- 
brcit  seiner  verrnessencn  uewalt  liessc  abbrechcn.  L.  Opp. 
(L.)  xvii.  -ls.1. 

3  Ks  muss  verdcrben,  alles  was  nlcht  Gottes  Wort  obn 
Unterlaas  trclbt.  Ibid.  4o6. 
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pride  and  tyranny  of  the  Romans  have  al- 
ways abused  our  simplicity. 

"  But  now  may  God,  who  has  given  us 
such  an  empire,  be  our  helper  !  Let  us  act  in 
conformity  with  our  name,  title,  and  arms  ; 
let  us  preserve  our  liberty;  and  let  the,  Ro- 
mans  learn  to  appreciate  what  God  has  given 
us  by  their  hands !  They  boast  of  having 
given  us  an  empire.  Well,  then,  let  us  take 
what  belongs  to  us !  Let  the  pope  resign  to 
us  Rome  and  every  portion  of  the  empire 
that  he  still  holds !  Let  him  put  an  end  to 
his  taxes  and  extortions  !  Let  him  restore 
our  liberty,  our  power,  our  property,  our  ho- 
nour, our  souls,  and  our  bodies  !  Let  the  em- 
pire he  all  that  an  empire  ought  to  be,  and 
let  the  sword  of  princes  no  longer  be  con- 
strained to  bow  before  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tensions of  a  pope  !  " 

In  these  words  there  are  not  only  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  but  also  a  lofty  strain  of 
reasoning.  Did  any  orator  ever  speak  thus 
to  the  nobility  of  the  jtnpire,  and  to  the  em- 
peror himself '?  Far  from  being  surprised  that 
so  many  German  states  separated  from  Rome, 
ought  we  not  rather  to  reel  astonished  that, 
all  Germany  did  not  march  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  to  resume  that  imperial  power 
whose  attributes  the  popes  had  so  impru- 
dently placed  on  the  brow  of  its  sovereign  ? 

Luther  concludes  this  courageous  appeal 
in  these  words  : — 

"  I  can  very  well  imagine  that  I  have 
pitched  my  song  too  high,  proposed  many 
things  that  will  seem  impossible,  and  at- 
tacked many  errors  rather  too  violently 
But  what  can  I  do?  Let  the  world  be  offend- 
ed with  me,  rather  than  God  ! They  can 

but  take  away  my  life.  I  have  often  pro- 
posed peace  to  my  adversaries.  But  God, 
by  their  instrumentality,  has  compelled  me 
continually  to  cry  louder  and  louder  against 
them.  I  have  still  another  song  in  reserve 
against  Rome.  If  their  ears  itch,  I  will  sing 
it  them,  and  loudly  too.  Dost  thou  clearly 
understand,  O  Rome,  what  I  mean?" 

This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  a  work  on 
the  papacy  that  Luther  had  some  intention 
of  publishing,  but  which*  was  withheld. 
About  this  time  the  Rector  Burkhardt  wrote 
to  Spcngler:  "  There  is  also  a  little  treatise 
De,  excrranda  Vcnere  Rmnanorum  ;  but  it  is 
kept  in  reserve."  The,  title  promised  some- 
thing very  offensive ;  and  we  should  rejoice 
that  Luther  had  the.  moderation  not  to  pub- 
lish this  writing. 

"  If  my  cause  is  just,"  continues  he,  "  it 
will  be  condemned  by  all  the  world,  and  jus- 
tified only  by  Christ  in  heaven.  Let  them 
come  on,  then,  pope,  bishops,  priests,  monks, 
and  doctors!  let  them  put  forth  all  their 
xeal  !  let  them  give  the  rein  to  all  their  fury  ! 
These  are,  in  truth,  the  men  who  ought  to 
persecute  the  truth,  as  every  age  has  wit- 
nessed." 

Whence  did  this  monk  acquire  so  clear  an 
understanding  of  public  affairs,  which  even 
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the  states  of  the  empire  often  found  so  difii 
cult  to  elucidate  ?  Whence  did  this  German 
derive  the  courage  which  made  him  raise  his 
head  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  so  long  en- 
slaved, and  aim  such  violent  blows  at  the 
papacy  ?  What  was  the  mysterious  power 
that  animated  him  ?  Might  we  not  be  led  to 
say  that  he  had  heard  these  words  addiv-  e  ' 
by  God  to  a  man  of  the  olden  time  :  Bcholil, 
I  have  made  th>/  fucc  strong  against  their  faces. 
As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  Inrrc  I  made, 
tin/  forehead :  fear  them  not,  neither  be  dis- 
mayed at  their  look's. 

This  exhortation,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  German  nobility,  soon  reached  all  those 
for  whom  it  had  been  written.  It  circulated 
through  Germany  with  inconceivable  rapi- 
dity. Luther's  friends  trembled ;  Staupitz 
and  those  who  desired  to  employ  mild  mea- 
sures found  the  blow  too  severe.  "  In  our 
days,"  replied  Luther,  "  every  thing  that  is 
handled  gently  falls  into  oblivion,  and  no  one 
cares  about  it."1  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
striking  evidence  of  single-mrndedness  and 
humility.  He  did  not  yet  know  himself. 
"  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  of  myself,"  wrote 
he.  "Perhaps  I  am  Philip's  (Melancthon's) 
forerunner.  I  am  preparing  the  way  for  him, 
like  Elias,  in  spirit  and  in  power.  It  is  he 
who  will  one  clay  trouble  Israel  and  the  house 
of  Ahab."- 

But  there  was  no  need  to  wait  for  another 
than  him  who  had  already  appeared.  The 
house  of  Ahab  was  already  shaken.  The 
Appeal  to  the  German  Nobility  was  published 
on  the  26th  June  1520  ;  in  a  short  time  four 
thousand  copies  were  sold,  a  number  unpre- 
cedented in  those  days.  The  astonishment 
was  universal.  This  writing  produced  a 
powerful  sensation  among  the  people.  The 
vigour,  life,  perspicuity,  and  generous  bold- 
ness that  brcathed'throughout,  made  it  a 
truly  popular  work.  The  people  felt  at  last 
that  he  who  spoke  to  them  loved  them  also. 
The  confused  views  of  a  great  number  of  wise 
men  were  cleared  up.  The  Romish  usurpa- 
tions became  evident  to  every  mind.  No  one 
at  Wittemberg  any  longer  doubted  that  the 
pope  was  Antichrist.  Even  the  elector's 
court,  so  circumspect  and  timid,  did  not  dis- 
approve of  the  reformer :  it  waited  patiently. 
But  the  nobility  and  the  people  did  not  wait. 
The  nation  was  reanimated.  Luther's  voice 
had  shaken  it ;  it  was  won  over,  and  rallied 
round  the  standard  that  he  had  uplifted.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  advantageous  to 
the  reformer  than  this  publication.  In  the 
palaces  and  castles,  in  the  homes  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  all 
were  now  prepared,  and  defended  as  it  were 
with  a  breastplate,  against  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  that  was  about  to  fall  upon  this 
prophet  of  the  people.  All  Germany  was  on 
fire.  Let  the  bull  arrive  !  not  by  such  means 
will  the  conflagration  be  extinguished. 

i  Quoe  nostro  giecnlo  quiete  tracUntur,  moi  caderc  ID 
oblivionem.    L.  Epp.  i.  479.  2  Ibid.  47a 
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Preparations  at  Rome  —  Motives  for  Papal  Resistance—  Eck 
at  Rome—  The  Kins  of  Crowns—  Rck  prevails—  Tlie  Pope 
U  the  World—  flod  brings  about  tlie  Separation—  A  Swiss 
Priest  pleads  lor  Luther—  The  Iloman  Consistory—  lixor- 
dium  of  the  Bull—  Lutlicr  condemned. 


EVEKY  preparation  was  made.  ;it  lloni'',  fir 
condemning  the  defender  d'  t  libi  '•;%•  <•('  the 
Church.  That  Church  had  lorn:  1>  •»  u  livni;: 
in  a  state,  of  haughty  security.  F»r  several 
years  the  monks  had  been  accusing  J  ,eo  X. 
of  caring  only  for  luxury  and  pliv.sur.-,  of 
occupying  himself  solely  with  the  eh 
theatre,  and  music,1  while  the  Church  was 
tottering  to  its  fall.  At  length,  aroused  by 
the  clamours  of  Dr  Eck,  who  had  conic  from 
Leipsic  to  invoke  the  power  of  the  Vatican, 
pope,  cardinals,  monks,  and  all  Rome,  awoke, 
and  thought  of  saving  the  papacy. 

Rome  indeed  was  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  severest  measures.  The  gaunt- 
lot  had  been  thrown  down;  the  combat  must 
be  to  the  death.  Luther  did  not  attack  the 
abuses  of  the  Roman  pontificate,  but  the  pon- 
tificate itself.  At  his  command  he.  would 
have  had  the  pope  descend  humbly  from  his 
throne,  and  become  a^imple,  pastor  or  bishop 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  All  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  Roman  hierarchy  were  to  renounce 
their  wealth  and  their  worldly  glory,  and  I;  •- 
come  elders  and  deacons  of  the  churches  of 
Italy.  All  that  splendour  and  power,  whieli 
for  ages  had  dazzled  the  West,  was  to  vanish 
and  give  place  to  the  humble  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  Christian  worship.  God  might 
have  brought  this  about  ;  He  will  do  so  in 
his  own  time  ;  but  it  could  not  be  expected 
from  man.  And  even  should  any  pope  have 
been  so  disinterested  or  bold  as  to  be  willing 
to  overthrow  the  ancient  and  costly  edifice 
of  the  Roman  Church,  thousands  of  priests 
and  bishops  would  have  stretched  out  their 
hands  to  prevent  its  fall.  The  pope  had  re- 
ceived his  power  on  the  express  condition  of 
maintaining  what  was  confided  to  him.  Rome 
thought  herself  divinely  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  1  here- 
fore  be  astonished  that  she  prep  ire  I  to  strike 
the  most  terrible  blows.  And  yet  she  hesi- 
tated at  first.  Many  cardinals  and  the  pope 
himself  were  opposed  to  violent  measures. 
The  skilful  Leo  saw  clearly  that  a  decision, 
the  execution  of  which  depended  on  the  wry 
doubtful  compliance  of  the  civil  power,  might 
seriously  compromise  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  He  was  aware,  besides,  that  the 
violent  measures  hitherto  employed  had  only 
served  to  aggravate  the  mischief.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  gain  over  this  Saxon  monk  ?  asked 
the  Roman  politicians  of  one  another.  Will 
all  the  power  of  the  Church,  will  all  the  craft 
of  Italy  fail?  —  They  must  negotiate  still. 

Eck  accordingly  met   with   powerful   ob- 
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stacles.     lie  neglected  nothing,  that       . 
prevent  such  impious  concessions.     In 
quarter  of   Rome  ho  vented   his  r.i.re,    and 
called  for  revenue.     The  fanatical  portion  of 
the  monks  soon  leagued  with  him.    Strength- 
ened by  their  alliance,  lie  assailed  the  pope 
iind   cardinals   with   fresh  courage.     In   his 
opinion,  every  attempt  at  conciliation  would 
be  uscie.--;.     These  (s;iid  he)  arc  idle  dreams 
wi:h  which  you  soothe  yourselves  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  danger.     II.-  knew  the  peril, 
for   he    had   contended  with    the   audacious 
monk.     He  saw  that  there  should  he  no  de- 
lay in  cutting  off  this  gangrened  limh,  for 
fc  :r  t!;e  disease  should  infect  tlic  whole  body. 
The  impetuous  disputant  of  Leipsic  parried 
objection  after  objection,  an;!  with  difficulty 
p.Tsu.vled  tip;    p^pc.1     He   desired  to  save 
Rome  in  spile  of  her:;i-lf.     He  made  every 
exertion,    passing    m.ciy  hours   together  in 
deliberation  in  the  poiiliti"s   cabinet.'-     Ho 
excited  the  court  and  the  cloisters',  the  people 
an  1  the  C'iinrch.     '•  Iv.-k  is  stirring  up  the 
bottomless   pit   against    me."   said    Luther; 
"  I.---  is  :-vt  ring  fire  to  the  forests  of  Lebanon."3 
jlur.  the  viet-tiiy,  at   the  very  moment  Dr. 
Eel;  mad;:  most  sure  of  it.  appeared  suddenly 
to  escape   from    his   hands.     There   existed 
even  in  U  irac  a  respectable  party  to  a  certain 
extent  favourable  to  Luther.     On  this  point 
we  have   the  testimony  of  a  Rormin  citizen, 
one  of  whose    letters,   written    in    January 
1521,  has  fortunately  be-jn  preserved.     "  You 
should  know,"  says  he.  "that  in  Rome  there 
is  scarcely  an  individual,  at  least  among  men 
of  sound  judgment,  who  is  not  aware  that  in 
many  respects    Luther  speaks  the  truth."4 
These   re-jeetable  persons  resisted   the   de- 
mands of  Dr.  Kck.     '•  \Ve  should  take  more 
time    for   reflection,"    said    they  ;    "  Luther 
sh'iuld  be  opposed    by   moderation    and    by 
reason,    and    not    by  anathemas."     Leo   X. 
was  again    staggered.     But  immediately  ail 
that  was  had  in  Rome  burst  out  into  violent 
fury."     Eck  mustered  his  recruits,  and  from 
all  quarters,  lint  especially  from  among  the 
Dominicans,   auxiliaries   rallied  round  him, 
overflowing    with    anger    and    apprehension 
lest  their  victim  should  escape.     "It  is  un- 
becoming the  dignity  of  the  Roman  pontiff," 
said  th.'-y.  "  to  Igive  a  reason  to  every  little 
wretch  that  presumes  to  raise  his  head;6  on 
the  contrary,   these  obstinate  people  should 
!»;  crushed  by  force,  lest  others,  after  them, 
should  imitate    their   audacity.     It   was   in 
••vay  that  the  punishment  of  John  IIuss, 
ti::d  of  his  disciple  Jerome,   terrified   many; 
and   if  the  same    thing  had   been    done    to 

1  Sarpl,  Council  of  Trent. 

Stetimua   mitier.   papa,  <luo  CMdInaIei....et  esro  per 
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•!  Im  in  t  rat  urns  nbv9sosaby3Rorum....succensurU3  sal  turn 
Libanj.  L.  Kpp.  i.  421-129. 

<  Solas,  nemincm  Roma;  esse,  si  saltern  saplat,  qut  non 
ccrto  crrtlns  sclat  et  co»n»scat  Marlinuin  in  plurimis  vrri- 
talem  dinciv.  Riederer'8  Nachrlckten  zur  Kircju-n  Oelehr- 
IL-M  nml  Hii'-licr;*'-  <  Kit-lite,  i.  179. 

5  Mali  vcro,  quia  verilatem  audlrc  cosuntur  insaniunt. 
Ibid. 

0  Non  dccere  Rom.  Tont.  unicuique  vilisaimo  homuncitlo 
rationcm  reddcre  debere.  Ibid. 


''din,   Luther  would  never  have  dared 
what  he  has  done." 

At  the  same  time'  the  theologians  of  Co- 
logne, Louvain,  and  other  universities,  and 
even  princes  of  Germany,  either  by  letter  or 
through  their  envoys,  daily  urged  the  pope 
in  private  by  the  most  pressing  entreaties. 
1'ut  the  most  earnest  solicitations  proceeded 
from  a  banker  who,  by  his  wealth,  possessed 
great  influence  at  Rome,  and  who  was  fami- 
liarly styled  "  the  king  of  crowns."1  The 
apacy  lias  always  been  more  or  less  in  the 
lands  of  those  who  have  lent  it  money.  Tin's 
banker  was  Fugger.  the  treasurer  of  the  in- 
dulgences. Inflamed  with  anger  against 
Luther,  and-  very  uneasy  about  his  profits 
and  his  wares,  -  the  Augsburg  merchant 
strained  every  nerve  to. exasperate  the  pope  : 
"  Employ  force  against  Luther,"  said  he, 
"  an;!  1  will  promise  yon  the,  allbnco  and 
support  of  several  princes."  It  would  even 
appear  that  it  was  he  who  h  ;d  sent  Eck  to 
Koine.  2 

This  gave  the  decisivfc  b'.ov..  The  "  king 
of  crowns"  was  victor  in  the  jion'itical  citv. 
It  was  not  the  sword  of  the  Gaul,  but  well- 
stored  purses  that  wore  on  this  occasion 
thrown  into  the  balance.  Eck  prevailed  at 
last.  The  politicians  wciv  defeated  by  the 
fanatics  in  the  papal  councils.  Leo  gave 
way,  and  Luther's  Condemnation  was  resolved 
upon.  Eck  breathed  again.  His  pride  was 
flattered  by  the  thought  that  it  was  he. who 
had  decided  the  destruction  of  his  heretical 
rival,  and  thus  saved  the  Church.  "  It  was 
fortunate."  said  he,  "  that  I  came  to  Rome  at 
this  time,4  for  they  wen;  but  little  acquainted 
with  Luther's  errors.  It  will  one  clay  be 
known  how  much  I  have  done  in  this  cause." 
Few  were  more  active  in  supporting  Doc- 
tor Eck  than  Sylvester  Mazzolini  de  Prierio, 
master  of  the  s  :er--d  p;»lace.  He  had  just 
published  a  work  in  which  he  maintained 
that  not  only  did  the  infallible  decision  of  all 
controverted  points  belong  to  the  pope  alone, 
but  that  the  papal  dominion  was  the  fifth 
monarchy  prophesied  by  Daniel,  and  the 
only  true  monarchy ;  that  the.  pope  was  the 
rirst  of  all  ecclesiastic:;!  princes,  the  father  of 
all  secular  rulers,  the  chief  of  the  world, 
and,  essentially,  the  world  itself.  °  In 
another  writing,  he  affirmed  that  the  pope 
is  as  much  superior  to  the  emperor,  as  gold 
is  more  precious  than  lead  ; 6  that  the  pope 
may  elect  and  depose  both  emperors  a'id 
electors  ;  establish  and  annul  positive  riglus, 
and  that  the  emperor,  though  hacked  by  all 
the  laws  and  nations  of  Christendom,  cannot 

'  Super  nmnia  vero  mercator  illc  Fnckerus.  qui  plurimum 
Ob  pecunias  Roma;  potest,  ntpote  qncm  nummorim  rtgtv* 
vucaro  solent.  Riedercr's  nachrtchten,  i.  179. 

-  De  qua-stu  suo  ac  beneliciorum  uiercatura  sollicitus. 
Ibid. 

3  Ejnscc  rei  causa  F.c'.ilum  ilium  suum  Romam  misil. 
Ibid. 

*  Bonum  fuit  me  vcnisse  hoc  temporc  Romam.  Ep.  FcVii. 
'•>  Caput  orbis  et  cunseqitcnter  orbis  totus  in  virtute.    1'e 
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decide  the  least  thing  against  the  pope's  will. 
Such  was  the  voice  that  issued  from  the  palace 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff ;  such  was  the  mon- 
strous fiction  which,  combined  with  the  scho- 
lastic doctrines,  pretended  to  extinguish  the 
dawning  truth.  If  this  fable  had  not  been 
unmasked  as  it  has  been,  and  even  by  learned 
men  in  the  Romish  communion,  there  would 
have  been  neither  true  religion  nor  true  his- 
tory. The  papacy  is  not  only  a  lie  in  the 
face  of  the  Bible  ;  it  is  so  even  in  the  face  of 
the  annals  of  all  nations.  Thus  the  Refor- 
mation, by  breaking  its  charm,  emancipated 
not  only  the  Church,  but  also  kings  and 
people.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  a  political  work ;  in  this  sense  it  is 
true  ;  but  this  is  only  a  secondary  sense. 

Thus  did  God  send  forth  a  spirit  of  infa- 
tuation on  the  Roman  doctors.  The  separa- 
tion between  truth  and  error  had  now  be- 
come necessary ;  and  error  was  the  instru- 
ment of  its  accomplishment  If  they  had 
come  to  an  agreement,  it  could  only  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  but  to  take 
away  the  smallest  part  of  itself,  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  its  complete  annihilation. 
It  is  like  the  insect  which  is  said  to  die  if 
one  of  its  antennae  be  removed.  Truth  re- 
quires to  be  entire  in  all  its  members,  in 
i/nlcr  to  liisphy  that  energy  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  gain  wide  and  salutary  victories, 
and  to  propagate  itself  through  future  ages. 
To  mingle  a  little  error  with  truth  is  like 
throwing  a  grain  of  poison  into  a  well-filled 
dish  ;  tht:-;  one  grain  is  sufficient  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  will  cause  death, 
slowly  perhaps,  but  surely.  Those  who  de- 
fend Christ's  doctrine  against  the  attacks  of 
its  adversaries,  as  jealously  keep  watch  upon 
its  remotest  outworks  as  upon  the  body  of 
the  place ;  for  no  sooner  has  the  enemy 
gained  a  footing  in  the  least  of  these  posi- 
tions, than  his  victory  is  not  far  distant. 
The  Roman  pontiff  resolved,  at  the  period 
we  have  now  reached,  to  rend  the  Church, 
and  the  fragment  that  remains  in  his  grasp, 
however  splendid  it  may  be,  ineffectually 
conceals  under  its  gorgeous  ornaments  the 
malignant  principle  by  which  it  is  attacked. 
Wherever  the  Word  of  God  is,  there  is  life. 
Luther,  however  great  his  courage,  would 
probably  have  kept  silence,  if  Rome  had 
been  silent  herself,  and  had  affected  to  make 
a  few  apparent  concessions.  But  God  had 
not  abandoned  the  Reformation  to  the  weak 
heart  of  man.  Luther  was  in  the  hands  of 
One  more  far-sighted  than  himself.  Divine 
Providence  made  use  of  the  pope  to  break 
every  link  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
and  to  turn  the  reformer  into  a  new  path, 
unknown  and  undistinguishable  to  his  eyes, 
the  approaches  of  which  he  never  could  have 
found  unaided.  The  pontifical  bull  was  the 
letter  of  divorcement  that  Rome  gave  to  the 
pure  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  person  of 
him  who  was  then  its  humble  but  faithful 
representative  ;  and  the  Church  accepted  it, 
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from  that  hour  to  depend  solely  on  her  Head 
who  is  in  heaven. 

While,  at  Rome,  Luther's  condemnation 
was  urged  forward  with  so  much  violence 
that  an  humble  priest,  living  in  one  of  the 
simple  towns  of  Helvetia,  and  who  had  never 
held  any  communication  with  the  reformer, 
was  deeply  affected  at  the  thought  of  the 
blow  impending  over  him;  and,  while  the 
friends  of  the  Wittcmberg  doctor  trembled 
and  remained  .silent,  this  child  of  the  Swiss 
mountains  resolved  to  employ  every  means 
in  his  power  to  arrest  the  formidable  bull 
His  name  was  Ulrich  Zwingle.  William 
dcs  Faucons,  secretary  to  the  pope's  legato 
in  Switzerland,  and  who,  in  the  legate's 
absence,  was  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of 
Rome,  was  his  friend.  ilSo  long  as  1  live," 
had  said  the  nuncio  ad  interim  to  him  a  few 
days  lu-ibiv,  "  you  may  count  on  my  doing 
all  that  can  be  expected  from  a  true  friend." 
The  Helvetian  priest,  trusting  to  this  assur- 
ance, went  to  the  nuncio-'s  office  (such  at 
least,  is  the  conclusion  we  draw  from  one  of 
his  k-ttiTs.1  lie,  had  no  fear  on  his  own  part 
of  the.  <i:;ngi:rs  to  which  the  evangelical  faith 
exposed  him  ;  he  knew  that  a  disciple  of 
Chris!  should  always  be  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life.  ''All  that  I  ask  of  Christ  for  my- 
self,'' said  he  to  a  friend  to  whose  bosom  he 
confided  his  anxiety  about  Luther,  "  is,  that 
I  may  endure  with  the  heart  of  a  man  the 
evils  that  await  me.  I  am  a  vessel  of  clay 
in  His  hands ;  let  Him  dash  me  in  pieces  or 
strengthen  me,  as  seemeth'good  to  Him."1 
But  the  Swiss  evangelist  feared  for  the 
Christian  Church,  if  so  formidable  a  blow 
should  strike  the  reformer.  He  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  representative  of  Rome  to 
enlighten  the  pope,  and  to  employ  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  Luther's  ex- 
communication.'2 "  The  dignity  of  the  holy 
see  itself  is  interested  in  this,"  said  Zwingle, 
"  for  if  matters  should  come  to  such  a  point, 
Germany,  overflowing  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  Gospel  and  for  the  doctor  who  preaches 
it,  will  despise  the  pope  and  his  anathemas."3 
This  intervention  proved  of  no  effect :  it 
would  appear  also  that,  even  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  the  blow  had  been  alreadv  struck. 
Such  was  the  first  occasion  in  which  the 
paths  of  the  Saxon  doctor  and  of  the  Swiss 
priest  met.  We  shall  again  find  the  latter 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  see  him 
growing  up  and  increasing  to  a  lofty  stature 
in  the  Church  of  the  Lord. 

Luther's  condemnation  being  once  resolved 
upon,  new  difficulties  were  raised  in  the  con- 
sistory. The  theologians  were  of  opinion 
that  the  fulmination  should  be  issued  imme- 
diately ;  the  lawyers,  on  the  contrary,  that 

1  Hoc  unura  Christum  obtcstans,  ut  tna*culo  omnla  pee- 
tore  ferre  donet,  et  me  ficulirnim  suum  rumpat  aut  lirmot, 
ut  till  placitum  alt.   Zwlnglil  Kpi»tol«,curantlbusSchuIero 
et  Schulthesslo,  p.  144. 

2  Ut  pontificeni  admoneat,  ne  cxcommunlcatlonem  ferat. 
Ibid. 

J  Nam  si  feratur,  auffuror  Germane*  cum  eicommunico* 
tlonc  ponllficem  quoquc  conternpturos.    Ibid. 
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it  should  be  preceded  by  a  summons.  "  Was 
not  Adam  first  summoned  ?"  said  they  to 
their  theological  colleagues  ;  "  so  too  was 
Cain:  Where  ju  thy  brother  Abel  t  demanded 
the  Almighty."  To  these  singular  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  the 
canonists  added  motives  derived  from  the 
natural  law:  "The  evidence  of  a  crime," 
said  they,  "cannot  deprive  a  criminal  of  his 
right  of  defence."1  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
these  principles  of  justice  in  a  Roman  assem- 
bly. l?ut  these  scruples  were  not  to  the 
taste  of  the  divines  in  the  assembly,  who, 
instigated  by  passion,  thought  only  of  going 
immediately  to  work.  One  man  in  particu- 
lar then  came  forward  whose  opinions  must 
of  necessity  have  had  great  influence :  this 
was  DC  Vio,  cardinal  Cajetan,  still  labouring 
under  extreme  vexation  at  his  defeat  in 
Augsburg,  and  the  little  honour  or  profit  he 
had  derived  from  his  (ierman  mission.  I)e 
Vio.  who  hid  returned  to  Rome  in  ill  health, 
was  carried  to  the  assembly  on  his  couch. 
He  would  not,  m'.ss  this  |>  .'try  triumph, 
which  afforded  him  some  little  consolation. 
Although  defeated  at  Augsburg,  he  desired 
to  take  part  at  Rome  in  condemning  this  in- 
domitable monk,  before  whom  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  failure  of  all  his  learning,  skill, 
-and  authority.  Luther  was  not  there  to 
reply :  De  Vio  thought  himself  invincible. 
"  1  have  seen  enough  to  know,"  said  he, 
"that  if  the  Germans  are  not  kept  under  by 
fire  and  sword,  they  will  entirely  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Church."  2  Such  a 
declaration  from  Cajetan  could  not  fail  to 
have  great  weight.  The  cardinal  was 
avenged  of  his  defeat. and  of  the  contempt  of 
Germany.  A  final  conference,  which  Eck 
attended,  was  held  in  the  pope's  presence  at 
his  villa  of  Malliano.  On  the  15th  of  June 
the  Sacred  College  decided  on  the  condemna- 
tion, and  sanctioned  the  famous  bull. 

"Arise,  O  Lord,"  said  the  Roman  pontiff, 
speaking  at  this  solemn  moment  as  God's 
vicegerent  and  head  of  the  Church,  "  arise, 
judge  thy  cause,  and  call  to  mind  the  oppro- 
brium which  madmen  continually  heap  on 
thec  !  Arise,  O  Peter;  remember  thy  Holy 
Romin  Church,  mother  of  all  churches,  and 
queen  of  the  faith  !  Arise,  0  Paul,  for  be- 
hold a  new  Porphyry  attacks  thy  doctrines 
and  the  holy  popes,  our  predecessors.  Last- 
ly, arise,  ye  assembly  of  saints,  the  holy 
Church  of  God,  ;;nd  intercede  with  the  Al- 
mighty ! '' 3 

The  pope  then  proceeds  to  quote  from 
Luther's  works  forty-one  pernicious,  scanda- 
lous, and  poisonous  propositions,  in  which 

1  Sarpi,  Council  of  Trent,  i.  12. 

z  Compcrtum  Icitur  sc  habcre  dicebat  nisi  Igne  ft  eladlo 
Germanl  compcscerentur,  omnlno  jugum  Romann  Kccle- 
slr  cxcussuros.  Riederer's  Nachrlchten.  1. 179. 

»  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  305,  and  Opp.  LaC  I.  32. 


the  latter  set  forth  the  holy  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  The  following  propositions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list : — 

"  To  deny  that  sin  remains  in  the  child 
after  baptism,  is  to  trample  under  foot  both 
Saint  Paul  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"  A  new  life  is  the  best  and  sublimcst 
penance. ': 

"  To  bum  heretics  is  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  &c. 

"So  soon  as  this  bull  shall  be  published," 
continues  the  pope,  "  the  bishops  shall  make 
diligent  search  after  the  writings  of  Martin 
Luther  that  contain  these  errors,  and  burn 
them  publicly  and  solemnly  in  the  presence 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.  As  for  Martin  him 
self,  what  have  we.  not  done  ?  Imitating 
the  long-suffering  of  God  Almighty,  we  are 
still  ready  to  receive  him  again  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  and  we  grant  him  sixty 
days  in  which  to  forward  us  his  recantation 
in  a  paper,  scaled  by  two  prelates ;  or  else, 
which  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  us, 
for  him  to  come,  to  Rome  in  person,  in  order 
that  no  one  may  entertain  any  doubts  of  his 
obedience.  Meanwhile,  and  from  this  very 
moment,  he  must  give  up  preaching,  teach- 
ing, and  writing,  and  commit  his  works  to 
the  flames.  And  if  he  does  not  retract  in  the 
space  of  sixty  days,  we  by  these  presents 
condemn  both  him  and  his  adherents  as  open 
and  obstinate  heretics."  The  pope  then  pro- 
nounces a  number  of  excommunications, 
maledictions,  and  interdicts,  against  Luther 
and  his  partisans,  with  orders  to  seize  their 
persons  and  send  them  to  Rome.1  We  may 
easily  conceive  what  would  have  become  of 
these  noble-minded  confessors  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  papal  dungeons. 

Thus  was  the  tempest  gathering  over 
Luther's  head.  It  might  have  been  imagined, 
after  the  affair  of  Reuchlin,  that  the  court  of 
Rome  would  no  longer  make  common  cause 
with  the  Dominicans  and  the  Inquisition. 
But  now  the  latter  had  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  ancient  alliance  was  solemnly  renewed. 
The  bull  was  published ;  and  for  centuries 
Rome  had  not  pronounced  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation that  her  arm  had  not  followed  up 
with  death.  This  murderous  message  was 
about  to  leave  the  Seven  Hills,  and  reach  the 
Saxon  monk  in  his  cell.  The  moment  was 
aptly  chosen.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
new  emperor,  who  had  so  many  reasons  for 
courting  the  pope's  friendship,  would  be  eager 
to  deserve  it  by  sacrificing  to  him  an  obscure 
monk.  Already  Leo  X.,  the  cardinals,  nay 
all  Rome,  exulted  in  their  victory,  and 
fancied  they  saw  their  enemy  at  their  feet. 

i  Sub  prsedictls  prenis,  priEfatiim  Lnthenim,  complices, 
ftdherenttt,  rcceptatorcs  of  fautatores,  penonalltercapl&nt 

et  ad  noa  mutant.     P.ulla  Leonls,  loc.  clt. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WHtembers— Mclancthon— His  Marriage— Catherine— Do- 
mestic Life — Benevolence  —  Good  Humour  — Christ  and 
Antiquity — Labour— Love  of  Letters— His  Mother— Revolt 

of  the  Students. 

WHILE  the  inhabitants  of  the  eternal  city 
were  thus  agitated,  more  tranquil  scenes  were 
passing  at  Wittembcrg.  Melancthon  was 
there  diffusing  a  mild  but  brilliant  light. 
From  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  audi- 
tors, assembling  from  Germany,  England,  the 
Low  Countries,  France,  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Greece,  were  often  gathered  round  him.  He 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  not 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  state.  There  were 
none  in  AVittemberg  who  were  not  delighted 
to  receive  the  visits  of  this  young  professor, 
at  once  so  fearned  and  so  amiable.  Foreign 
universities,  Ingolstadt  in  particular,  desired 
to  attract  him  within  their  walls.  His  Wit- 
temberg  friends  were  eager  to  retain  him 
among  them  by  the  ties  of  marriage.  Al- 
though Luther  wished  that  his  dear  friend 
Philip  might  find  a  consort,  he  openly  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  be  his  adviser  in 
this  matter.  Others  took  this  task  upon 
themselves.  The  young  doctor  frequented, 
in  particular,  the  house  of  the  burgomaster 
Krapp,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient  family". 
Krapp  had  a  daughter  named  Catherine,  a 
woman  of  mild  character  and  great  sensibi- 
lity. Melancthon 's  friends  urged  him  to  de- 
mand her  in  marriage  ;  but  the  young  scholar 
was  absorbed  in  his  books,  and  would  hear 
no  mention  of  anything  besides.  His  Greek 
authors  and  his  Testament  were  his  delight. 
The  arguments  of  his  friends  he  met  with 
other  arguments.  At  length  they  extorted 
his  consent.  All  the  preliminary  steps  were 
arranged,  and  Catherine  was  given  him  to 
wife.  He  received  her  very  coldly,1  and  said 
with  a  sigh  :  "  It  is  God's  will !  I  must  re- 
nounce my  studies  and  my  pleasures  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  my  friends."1' 
He  appreciated,  however,  Catherine's  good 
qualities.  "  The  young  woman,"  said  he, 
"  has  just  such  a  character  and  education  as 
I  should  have  asked  of  God :  ?££/«  o  610; 
rzKft&i£<>i1o.3  Certainly  she  deserves  a  better 
husband."  Matters  were  settled  in  the 
month  of  August ;  the  betrothal  took  place 
on  the  25th  of  September,  and  at  the  end  of 
November  the  wedding  was  celebrated.  Old 
John  Luther  with  his  wife  and  daughters 
visited  Wittemberg  on  this  occasion.4  Many 
l-,;:irned  men  and  people  of  note  were  present 
at  the  nuptials. 

The  young  bride  felt  as  much  affection  as 


1  Uxor  enlm  ditur  mini  non  dico  quam  frlgentl.    Corp. 
Eef.  i.  211. 

2  E?o  meis  xtudiis,  mea  me  voluptate  fraudo.    Ibid.  265. 

3  May  God,  by  his  right  hand,  prosper  this  matter  !  Ibid. 
212. 

<  Parents*  mel  cum  sororibns  nuptlas  honoranint  Phi- 
lippi.    L.  Epp.  i.  526. 
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the  young  professor  gave  evidence  of  cold 
ness.  Always  anxious  about  her  husband 
Catherine  grew  alarmed  at  the  least  prospect 
of  any  danger  that  threatened  her  dear  part- 
ner. Whenever  Melancthon  proposed  taking 
any  step  of  such  a  nature  as  to  compromise 
himself,  she  overwhelmed  him  with  entreaties 
to  renounce  it.  "  I  was  compelled,"  wrote 
Melancthon  on  one  such  occasion,  "  to  give. 

way  to  her  weakness such  is  our  lot." 

How  many  infidelities  in  the  Church  may 
have  had  a  similar  origin  !  Perhaps  we 
should  ascribe  to  Catherine's  influence  the 
timidity  and  fears  with  which  her  husband 
has  so  often  been  reproached.  Catherine  was 
an  affectionate  mother  as  well  as  loving  wife. 
She  was  liberal  in  her  alms  to  the  poor. 
"  O  God  !  do  not  abandon  me  in  my  old  age, 
when  my  hair  begins  to  turn  gray ! "  such 
was  the  daily  prayer  of  this  pious  and  timid 
woman.  Melancthon  was  soon  conquered 
by  his  wife's  affection.  When  he  had  once 
tasted  the  joys  of  domestic  life,  lie  felt  all 
their  sweetness :  he  was  formed  for  such 
pleasures.  Nowhere  did  he  feel  himself  hap- 
pier than  with  Catherine  and  his  children. 
A  French  traveller  one  day  finding  "  the 
master  of  Germany "  rocking  his  child's 
cradle  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  book 
in  the  other,  started  back  with  surprise. 
But  Melancthon,  without  being  disconcerted, 
explained  to  him  with  so  much  warmth  the 
value  of  children  in  the  eyes  of  God,  that  the 
stranger  quitted  the  house  wiser  (to  use  his 
own  words)  than  he  had  entered  it. 

Melancthon 's  marriage  gave  a  domestic 
circle  to  the  Reformation.  There  was  from 
this  time  one  house  in  Wittemberg  always 
open  to  those  who  were  inspired  by  the  new 
life.  The  concourse  of  strangers  was  im- 
mense. '  They  came  to  Melancthon  on  a 
thousand  different  matters ;  and  the  esta- 
blished regulations  of  his  household  enjoined 
him  to  refuse  nothing  to  any  one.2  The 
young  professor  was  extremely  disinterested 
whenever  good  was  to  be  done.  When  all 
his  money  was  spent,  lie  would  secretly  carry 
his  plate  to  some  merchant,  caring  little 
about  depriving  himself  of  it,  since  it  gave 
him  wherewithal  to  comfort  the  distressed. 
"  Accordingly  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  himself 
and  family,"  says  his  friend  Camcrarius,  "  if 
a  Divine  and  secret  blessing  had  not  from 
time  to  time  furnished  him  the  means.'1  His 
good  nature  was  extreme.  He  possessed 
several  ancient  gold  and  silver  medals,  re- 
markable for  their  inscriptions  and  figures. 
He  showed  them  one  day  to  a  stranger  who 
called  upon  him.-  "  Take  any  one  y.m  like," 
said  Melancthon. — "  I  should  like  them  all,'1 
replied  the  stranger.  I  confess  (says  Philip) 
that  this  unreasonable  request  displeased  me 

>  Vlderes  In  edibus  Illls  perpetiio  accedentcs  et  inlroeon- 
tes  et  disccdentcs  atque  eicuntea  allquos.  Comcr»r.  Vita 
Melaiictli.  p.  40. 

2  Eadomus  discipline  erat,  ut  nlhil  culquara  ocgarctur. 
Ibid. 
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<•)  little  at  first ;  I  nevertheless  gave  them  to 
him.  * 

There  was  in  Melancthon's  writings  a 
perfume  of  antiquity,  which  did  not  however 
prevent  the  sweet  savour  of  Christ  from  ex- 
haling from  every  part,  and  which  communi- 
cated to  them  an  inexpressible  charm. 
There  is  not  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to 
his  friends  in  which  we  are  not  reminded  in 
the  most  natural  manner  of  the  wisdom  of 
Homer,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  Christ  ever 
remaining  his  Master  and  his  God.  Spala- 
tin  had  asked  him  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
pression of  Jesus  Christ,  Without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing  (John  xv.  5).  Melancthon  referred 
him  to  Luther.  "  Cur  agam  gestum,  spcctante 
Jtoscio  ?  to  use  Cicero's  words,"2  said  he. 
He  then  continues :  "  This  passage  signifies 
that  we  must  be  absorbed  in  Christ,  so  that 
we  ourselves  no  longer  act,  but  Christ  lives 
in  us.  As  the  Divine  nature  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  human  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
so  man  must  be  incorporated  with  Jesus 
Christ  by  faith." 

The  illustrious  scholar  generally  retired  to 
rest  shortly  after  supper.  At  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  again  at  his 
studies. R  It  was  during  these  early  hours 
that  hi:-  l)c.st  works  were  written.  His  manu- 
scripts usually  lay  on  the  table  exposed  to 
the  view  of  every  visitor,  so  that  he  was 
robbed  of  several.  When  he  had  invited 
any  of  his  friends  to  his  house,  he  used  to 
beg  one  of  them  to  read  before  sitting  down 
to  table  some  small  composition  in  prose  or 
verse.  He  always  took  some  young  men 
with  him  during  his  journeys,  and  conversing 
with  them  in  a  manner  at  once  amusing  and 
instructive.  If  the  conversation  languished, 
each  of  them  had  to  recite  in  turn  passages 
extracted  from  the  ancient  poets.  He  made 
frequent  use  of  irony,  tempering  it,  however, 
with  great  mildness.  "  He  scratches  and 
bites,"  said  he  of  himself,  "  and  yet  he  does 
no  harm." 

Learning  was  his  passion.  The  great 
object  of  his  life  was  to  diffuse  literature  and 
knowledge.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  his 
estimation  the  Holy  Scriptures  ranked  far 
above  the  writings  of  pagan  authors.  "  I 
apply  myself  solely  to  one  thing,"  said  he, 
"  the  defence  of  letters.  By  our  example  we 
must  excite  youth  to  the  admiration  of  learn- 
ing, and  induce  them  to  love  it  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  for  the  advantage  that  may  be 
derived  from  it.  The,  destruction  of  learning 
brings  with  it  liic  ruin  of  everything  that  is 
good  :  religion,  morals,  Divine  and  human 


>  Seddedissenihilominus  illos.  Camerar.  VltaMclancth. 
p.  43. 

2  How  can  I  declaim  In  the  presence  of  Boscius  •  Corp. 
Bef.  Kpp.  1Mb  April  1520. 

*  Surjebat  max  aut  noa  lonfo  Interrallo  pott  median 
•octem.  Oamerar.  p.  «. 


things.1  The  better  a  man  is,  the  greater 
his  ardour  in  the  preservation  of  learning ; 
for  he  knows  that  of  all  plagues  ignorance  ia 
the  most  pernicious." 

Some  time  after  his  marriage,  Melancthon, 
in  company  with  Camerarius  and  other 
friends,  made  a  journey  to  Bretten  in  the 
Palatinate,  to  visit  his  beloved  mother.  As 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  birthplace,  he 
got  off  his  horse,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  for  having  permitted 
him  to  see  it  once  more.  Margaret  almost 
fainted  with  joy  as  she  embraced  her  son. 
She  wished  him  to  stay  at  Bretten,  and 
begged  him  earnestly  to  adhere  to  the  faith 
of  jiis  fathers.  Melancthon  excused  himself 
in  this  respect,  but  with  great  delicacy,  lest 
he  should  wound  his  mother's  feelings.  He 
had  much  difficulty  in  leaving  her  again  ; 
and  whenever  a  traveller  brought  him  news 
from  his  natal  city,  he  was  as  delighted  as  if 
he  had  once  more  returned  (to  use  his  own 
words)  to  the  joys  of  his  childhood.  Such 
was  the  private  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
instruments  of  the  religious  Revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

A  disturbance,  however,  occurred  to  trou- 
ble these  domestic  scenes  and  the  studious 
activity  of  Wittemberg.  The  students  came 
to  blows  with  the  citizens.  The  rector  dis- 
played great  weakness.  We  may  imagine 
what  was  Melancthon's  sorrow  at  beholding 
the  excesses  committed  by  these  disciples  of 
learning'.  Luther  was  indignant :  he  w:is 
far  from  desiring  to  gain  popularity  by  ;m 
unbecoming  conciliation.  The  opprobrium 
these  disorders  reflected  on  the  university 
pierced  him  to  the  heart.2  He  went  into  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  forcibly  against  these 
seditions,  calling  upon  both  parties  to  submit 
to  the  magistrates/1  His  sermon  occasioned 
great  irritation  :  "  Satan,"  said  he  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "  being  unable  to  attack  us  from 
without,  desires  to  injure  us  from  within.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  him  ;  but  I  fear  lest  God's 
anger  should  light  upon  us,  because  we  have 
not  becomingly  received  His  Word.  These 
last  three  years  I  have  been  thrice  exposed 
to  great  danger ;  at  Augsburg  in  1518,  at 
Leipsic  in  1519,  and  now  in  1520  at  Wittem- 
berg. It  is  neither  by  wisdom  nor  by  arms 
that  the  renovation  of  the  Church  will  be 
accomplished,  but  by  humble  prayers,  by  a 
faith  full  of  courage,  that  puts  Christ  on  our 
side.4  My  dear  friend,  unite  thy  prayers 
with  mine,  for  fear  the  wicked  spirit  should 
make  use  of  this  small  spark  to  kindle  a 
great  conflagration." 

1  Religioncm,  mores,  hurnanadivinuquf  omnlalabefactat 
llterarum  inscltia.  Corp.  Kef.  i.  207.  J2d  July  1620. 

Urlt  me  Ista  confusto  academle  nostrte.   L.  Epp.  i.  467. 

3  Commendana  potestatem  magistratuum.    Ibid. 

*  ....  Nee  prudent  ia  nee  armis,  sed  humlll  oratlone  et 
fortl  fide,  quibui  obtlne»mu«  Chrittum  pro  lobU.  Ibid. 
M, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Gospel  In  Italy— Sermon  on  the  Mass — Baby\onlsh 
Captivity  of  the  Church— Baptism— Abolition  of  other 
Vows— Progress  of  Reform. 

BUT  more  terrible  combats  than  tbese  awaited 
Luther.  Rome  was  brandishing  the  sword 
with  which  she  was  about  to  strike  the  Gos- 
pel. The  rumour  of  the  condemnation  that 
was  destined  to  fall  upon  him,  far  from  dis- 
piriting the  reformer,  augmented  his  courage. 
He  manifested  no  anxiety  to  parry  the  blows 
of  this  haughty  power.  It  is  by  inflicting 
more  terrible  blows  himself  that  he  will  neu- 
tralize those  of  his  adversaries.  While  the 
transalpine  assemblies  are  thundering  out 
anathemas  against  him,  he  will  bear  the 
sword  of  the  Word  into  the  midst  of  the  Ita- 
lian people.  Letters  from  Venice  spoke  of 
the  favour  with  which  Luther's  sentiments 
were  received  there.  He  burnt  with  desire 
to  send  the  Gospel  across  the  Alps.  Evan- 
gelists were  wanted  to  carry  it  thither.  "  I 
wish,"  said  he,  "  that  we  had  living  books, 
that  is,  preachers,1  and  that  we  could  multi- 
ply and  protect  them  every  where,  in  order 
that  they  might  convey  to  the  people  a  know- 
ledge of  holy  things.  The  prince  could  not 
undertake  a  more  glorious  task.  If  the 
people  of  Italy  should  receive  the  truth,  our 
cause  would  then  be  impregnable."  It  does 
not  appear  that  Luther's  project  was  realized. 
In  later  years,  it  is  true,  evangelical  men, 
even  Calvin  himself,  sojourned  for  a  short 

Seriod  in  Italy;  but  for  the  present  Luther's 
esigns  were  not  carried  out.  He  had  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  mighty  princes  of  the 
world :  if  he  had  appealed  to  men  of  humble 
rank,  but  full  of  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  result  might  have  been  different.  At 
that  period,  the  idea  generally  prevailed,  that 
everything  should  be  done  by  governments; 
and  the  association  of  simple  individuals, — 
that  power  which  is  now  effecting  such  great 
things  in  Christendom, — was  almost  un- 
known. 

If  Luther  did  not  succeed  in  his  projects 
for  propagating  the  truth  in  distant  countries, 
he  was  only  the  more  zealous  in  announcing  it 
himself.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  preached, 
at  Wittemberg,  his  sermon  on  the  Mass.2  In 
this  discourse  he  inveighs  against  the  nume- 
rous sects  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  re- 
proaches it,  with  reason,  for  its  want  of  unity. 
"  The  multiplicity  of  spiritual  laws,"  says 
he,  "  has  filled  the  world  with  sects  and 
divisions.  Priests,  monks,  and  laymen  have 
come  to  hate  each  other  more  than  the  Chris- 
tians hate  the  Turks.  What  do  I  say? 
Priests  against  priests,  and  monks  against 
monks,  are  deadly  enemies.  Each  one  is 
attached  to  his  own  sect^  and  despises  all 


'  81  Tiros  libros.  hoc  est,  concionatores  pos««mu»  multi- 
plicare.    L.  Bpp.  i.  491 
2  L.  Opp.  (L.)  ivii.  490. 


others.  The  unity  and  charity  of  Christ  are 
at  an  end." — He  next  attacks  the  doctrine 
that  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice,  and  has  some 
virtue  in  itself.  "  What  is  most  precious  in 
every  sacrament,  and  consequently  in  the 
eucharist,"  says  he,  "  is  the  promises  and  the 
Word  of  God.  Without  faith  in  this  Word 
and  these  promises,  the  sacrament  is  dead : 
it  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  a  vessel  without 
wine,  a  purse  without  money,  a  type  without 
fulfilment,  a  letter  without  spirit,  a  casket 
without  jewels,  a  scabbard  without  a  sword." 

Luther's  voice  was  not,  however,  confined 
to  Wittemberg ;  arid  if  he  did  not  find  mis- 
sionaries to  bear  his  instructions  to  distant 
lands,  God  had  provided  a  missionary  of  a 
new  kind.  The  printing-press  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Evangelists.  This  was  the 
breaching-battery  employed  against  the  Ro- 
man fortress.  Luther  had  prepared  a  mine 
the  explosion  of  which  shook  the  edifice  of 
Rome  to  its  lowest  foundations.  This  was  the 
publication  of  his  famous  book  on  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity  of  the  Church,  which  appeared 
on  the  6th  of  October  If/20.1  Never  did  man. 
in  so  critical  a  position,  display  greater 
courage. 

In  this  work  he  first  sets  forth  with 
haughty  irony  all  the  advantages  for  which 
he  is  indebted  to  his  enemies  : — 

"  Whether  I  will  it  or  not,"  said  he,  "  I 
become  wiser  every  day,  urged,  on  as  I  am 
by  so  many  illustrious  masters.  Two  years 
ago,  I  attacked  indulgences,  but  with  so 
much  indecision  and  fear,  that  I  am  now 
ashamed  of  it.  There  is  no  cause  for  aston- 
ishment in  this,  for  I  was  alone  when  I  set 
this  stone  rolling."  He  thanks  Prierio,  Eck. 
Eraser,  and  his  other  adversaries :  "  I  denied." 
continued  he,  "  that  the  papacy  was  of 
Divine  origin,  but  I  granted  that  it  was  of 
human  right.  Now,  after  reading  all  the 
subtleties  on  which  these  gentry  have  set  up 
their  idol,  I  know  that  the  papacy  is  none 
Other  than  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  the 
violence  of  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter.  I 
therefore  beseech  all  my  friends  and  all  the 
booksellers  to  burn  the  books  that  \  have 
written  on  this  subject,  and  to  substitute 
this  one  proposition  in  their  place :  Tlie  pa- 
pacy is  a  vigorous  chase  led  by  tlie  Roman  bishop, 
to  catch  and  destroy  sou/5."2 

Luther  next  proceeds  to  attack  the  pre- 
vailing errors  on  the  sacraments,  monastic 
vows,  &c.  He  reduces  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Church  to  three  ;  namely,  Baptism. 
Penance,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  After  ex- 
plaining the  true  nature  of  this  Supper,  he 
passes  on  to  baptism  ;  and  it  is  here  in  par- 
ticular that  he  lays  down  the  excellence  of 
faith,  and  vigorously  attacks  Rome.  "God," 
says  he,  "  has  preserved  this  sncrament  alone 
free  from  human  traditions.  God  has  said: 
He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 


1  T;.  Opp.  Lat.  II.  63 ;  and  Lelps.  ivH.  511. 

2  Papatus  cst  robusta  venatio  Roman!  eplscopi.    L.  Opp. 
Lat.  ii.  64. 
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saved.  This  promise  of  God  should  be  pre- 
ferred before  all  the  glory  of  works,  all  vows, 
all  satisfactions,  all  indulgences,  and  all  in- 
ventions of  man.  Now,  upon  this  promise, 
if  we  receive  it  with  faith,  depends  our  whole 
salvation.  If  we  believe,  our  hearts  are 
strengthened  by  the  Divine  promise  ;  and 
though  the  believer  should  be  forsaken  of 
nil,  tliis  promise  in  which  he  believes  will 
nr\vr  forsake  him.  With  it,  he  will  resist 
the.  adversary  who  lies  in  wait  for  his  soul, 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  remorseless  death, 
and  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
It  will  be  his  consolation  in  all  his  trials  to 
God's  promises  never  deceive  ;  of  their 


truth  I  received  a  pledge  at  my  baptism  ;  if 
God  is  for  me,  who  shall  be  against  me? 
Oh,  how  rich  is  the  Christian  that  has  been 
baptized  !  Nothing  can  destroy  him  except 
he  refuse  to  believe. 

"  Perhaps  to  what  I  have  said  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  faith,  they  will  object  to  me  the 
baptism  of  little  children.  But  as  the  Word 
of  God  is  mighty  to  change  even  the  heart  of 
a  wicked  man,  who  is  however  neither  less 
deaf  nor  ignorant  than  a  little  child ;  in  like 
manner  also  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  to 
which  all  things  are  possible,  change  the 
little  child,  by  the  faith  that  it  pleases  God 
to  pour  into  his  heart,  and  thus  purifies  and 
renews  it." l 

After  having  thus  explained  the  doctrine 
of  baptism,  Luther  wields  it  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  against  the  papacy.  In  fact,  if  the 
Christian  finds  all  his  salvation  in  the  re- 
newal of  his  baptism  by  faith,  what  need  has 
he  of  the  Romish  ordinances  ? 

"  For  this  reason,  I  declare,"  says  Luther, 
"  that  neither  the  pope,  nor  the  bishop,  nor 
any  man  whatsoever,  has  authority  to  im- 
pose the  least  thing  on  a  Christian,  unless  it 
be  with  his  own  consent.  All  that  is  done 
without  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny.  2  We  are 
free  as  regards  all  men.  The  vow  that  we 
made  at  our  baptism  is  sufficient  of  itself, 
and  is  more  than  we  can  ever  fulfil.  3  All 
other  vows  may  therefore  be  abolished.  Let 
every  man  who  enters  the  priesthood  or  any 
religious  order  clearly  understand,  that  the 
works  of  a  monk  or  of  a  priest  differ  in  no 
rcsprct  before  God  from  those  of  a  peasant 
who  tills  his  fields,  or  of  a  woman  who 
manages  her  house. 4  God  estimates  all 
things  by  the  standard  of  faith.  And  it 
ofti-n  happens  that  the  simple  labour  of  a 
serving  man  or  maiden  is  more  acceptable  to 


)  Sicut  enlm  Verbum  Del  potens  est  dum  sonat,  etlam 
imt'ii  cur  Immutare,  quod  non  minus  cst  surdumet  incapax 
quam  ullus  i>arvuliiH ;  ita  per  orationem  Ecclesife  olterentls 
et  credentls,  parvulns,  tide  infusa,  mutatur,  mundatur  et 
renovatur.  L.  Opp.  Lat.  ii.  77. 

-  Dice  itaque,  nequc  papa,  ncqne  episcopus,  neque  ullus 
linmimim  hain't   jus    unius    syllabic    constituendae   super 
Cliristlamitn  li'inincni.  ni-i  id  tiat  cjuadem  consensu  ;  quid- 
quid  alitcr  fit,  tyrannico  spiritu  tit.     Ibid. 

3  Generall  edicto  tollcre  vota — abuiide  er.lm  vovlmua  In 
baptisnno,  et  plus  quam  po8*imus  Implere.  Ibid.  7s. 

*  Opera  quantum  liuet  sacra  et  ardua  religlosorum  et 
sacerrlotum,  in  oculls  Dei  prorsus  nlhil  dlstare  ab  operlbus 
rustic*  In  agro  laborantis, aut  mulierb  in  dumo su»  curantU. 
Ibid. 


God  than  the  fasts  and  works  of  a  monk, 
because  the  latter  are  void  of  faith Chris- 
tians are  God's  true  people,  led  captive  to 
Babylon,  where  every  thing  has  been  taken 
from  them  which  baptism  hath  given." 

Such  were  the  weapons  by  which  that  re- 
ligious revolution  whose  history  we  are  re- 
tracing was  effected.  First,  the  necessity  of 
faith  was  re-established,  and  then  the  reform- 
ers employed  it  as  a  weapon  to  dash  to 
atoms  every  superstition.  It  is  with  this 
power  of  God,  which  removes  mountains, 
that  they  attacked  so  many  errors.  These 
words  of  Luther,  and  many  others  like  them, 
circulating  through  cities,  convents,  and 
rural  districts,  were  the  leaven  that  leavened 
the  whole  mass. 

Luther  terminates  this  famous  writing  on 
the  Captivity  of  Babylon  with  these  words  : — 

"  I  hear  that  new  p:\pal  excommunications 
are  about  to  be  fabricated  against  me.  If  it 
be  true,  this  present  book  must  be  considered 
as  part  of  my  future  recantation.  The  re- 
mainder will  soon  follow,  to  provo  my 
obedience  ;  and  the  complete  worjk  will  form, 
with  Christ's  aid,  such  a  whole  as  Rome  has 
never  heard  or  seen  the  like." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Fresh  Necotlations— The  Aueiistlnes  at  Elsleben— Mlltlti— 
Deputation  to  Luther— Mi'titz  and  the  Klector— Con- 
ference  at  Lichtemberg— Luther's  Letter  to  the  Pope- 
Book  presented  to  the  Pope— Union  of  Christ  with  the 
Believer— Liberty  and  Bondage. 

AFTER  such  a  publication,  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation between  Lutlivr  and  the  pope  must 
of  necessity  Iv.vr  vanished.  The  incompati- 
bility of  thu  reformer's  faitli  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  must  have  struck  the 
least  discerning  ;  but  precisely  at  that  very 
time  fresh  negotiations  had  been  opened. 
Five  weeks  before  the  publication  of  the 
Captivity  of  Baby/on,  at  the  end  of  August 
1520,  the  general  chapter  of  the  Augustine 
monks  was  held  at  Eislcben.  The  venerable 
Staupitz  there  resigned  the  general  vicarship 
of  the  order,  and  it  was  conferred  on  Wen- 
ceslas  Link,  the  same  who  had  accompanied 
Luther  to  Augsburg.1  The  indefatigable 
Miltitz  suddenly  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the 
proceedings.2  He  was  ardently  desirous  of 
reconciling  Luther  with  the  pope.  His 
vanity,  his  avarice,  and  above  all,  his  jea- 
lousy and  hatred,  were  deeply  interested  in 
this  result.  Eck  and  his  boastings  annoyed 
him ;  he  knew  that  the  Ingolstadt  doctor 
had  been  decrying  him  at  Rome,  and  ho 
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1  See  vol.  I.  p.  134. 

2  Nondum  tot  pregsus  difficultatibus  animum  dfsponderat 
Mlltitlus....dignug  profcclo  non  mediocri  laude.     1'alla- 
viciui,  i.  W. 
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would  have  made  every  sacrifice  to  baffle,  by 
a  peace  that  should  be  promptly  concluded, 
the  schemes  of  this  importunate  rival.  The 
interests  of  religion  were  mere  secondary 
matters  in  his  eyes.  One  day,  as  he  relates, 
he  was  dining  with  the  Bishop  of  Leissen. 
The  guests  had  already  made  pretty  copious 
libations,  when  a  new  work  of  Luther's  was 
laid  before  them.  It  was  opened  and  read ; 
the  bishop  grew  angry  ;  the  official  swore  ; 
but  Miltitz  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. '  He 
dealt  witli  the  Reformation  as  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  Eck  as  a  theologian. 

Aroused  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Eck,  Miltitz 
addressed  the  chapter  of  the  Augustines  in 
a  speech,  delivered  with  a  strong  Italian 
accent,2  thinking  thus  to  impose  on  his 
simple  fellow-countrymen.  "  The  whole 
Augustine  order,"  said  he,  "  is  compromised 
in  this  affair.  Show  me  the  means  of  re- 
Blraimng  Luther."  3 — "  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  doctor,"  replied  the  fathers,  "and 
cannot  give  you  advice."  They  relied  no 
doubt  on  the  release  from  the  obligations  to 
his  order  which  Staupitz  had  given  Luther 
at  Augsburg.  Miltitz  persisted :  "  Let  a 
deputation  from  this  venerable  chapter  wait 
upon  Luther,  and  entreat  him  to  write,  to  the 
pope,  assuring  him  that  he  has  never  plotted 
against  his  person.4  That  will  be  sufficient 
to  put  an  end  to  the  matter."  The  chapter 
complied  with  the  nuncio's  demand,  and 
commissioned,  no  doubt  at  his  own  request, 
the  former  vicar-general  and  his  successor 
(Staupitz  and  Link)  to  speak  to  Luther.  This 
deputation  immediately  set  out  for  Wittem- 
berg,  bearing  a  letter  from  Miltitz  to  the* 
doctor,  filled  with  expressions  of  the  greatest 
respect.  "There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  said 
he ;  "  the  thunder-storm,  already  gathering 
over  the  reformer's  head,  will  soon  burst 
forth;  and  then  all  will  be  over." 

Neither  Luther  nor  the  deputies  who 
shared  in  his  sentiments  5  expected  any  suc- 
cess from  a  letter  to  the  pope.  But  that  was 
an  additional  reason  for  not  refusing  to  write 
one.  Such  a  letter  could  only  be  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  which  would  set  the  justice 
of  Luther's  cause  in  a  still  stronger  light. 
"  This  Italianized  Saxon  (Miltitz),"  thought 
Luther,  "  is  no  doubt  looking  to  his  own  pri- 
vate interest  in  making  the  request.  Well, 
then,  let  it  be  so !  I  will  write,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  truth,  that  I  have  never  en- 
tertained any  designs  against  the  pope's  per- 
son. I  must  be  on  my  guard  against  attack- 
ing the  see  of  Rome  itself  too  violently.  Yet 
I  will  sprinkle  it  with  its  own  salt."6 

But  not  long  after,  the  doctor  was  inform- 
ed of  the  arrival  of  the  bull  in  Germany  ;  on 
the  3d  of  October,  he  told  Spalatin  that  he 


1  Der  Bi»chof  entriistet,  der  Official  gefluchet  er  aber 
Btlschet  habe.    Seckend.  i>.  266. 

2  Uratlonem  habuit  Halloa  pronuntlatlone  vestltam.    L. 
Epp.  I.  4S3. 

1  Petens  consillum  super  me  compescendo.    Ibid. 

Nlhll  me  In  pcrsimam  suani  fuisse  mulitam.    Ibid.  484. 
5  Quibus  omnibus  causa  mca  non  displicct.    Ibid.  4a«. 
•  Aspergetur  tamen  sale  suo.    Ibid. 


would  not  write  to  the  pope,  and  on  the  6th 
of  the  same  month,  he  published  his  book  on 
the  Captivity  of  Babylon.  Miltitz  was  not 
even  yet  discouraged.  The  desire  of  hum- 
bling Eck  made  him  believe  in  impossibi- 
lities. On  the  second  of  October,  he  had 
written  to  the  elector  full  of  hope  :  "  All  will 
go  on  well ;  but,  for  the  love  of  Clod,  do  not 
delay  any  longer  to  pay  me  the  pension  th;it 
you  and  your  brother  have  given  me  these 
several  years  past.  I  require  money  to  gain 
new  friends  at  Rome.  Write  to  the  pope, 
pay  homage  to  the  young  cardinals,  the  rel'i- 
tions  of  his  holiness,  in  gold  and  silver  pieces 
from  the  electoral  mint,  and  add  to  them  :\ 
few  for  me  also,  for  Hhave  been  robbed  of 
those  that  you  gave  me."1 

Even  after  Luther  had  been  informed  of 
the  bull,  the  intriguing  Miltitz  was  not  dis- 
couraged. He  requested  to  have  a  conference 
with  Luther  at  Lichtemberg.  The  elector 
ordered  the  latter  to  go  there ;'-  but  his  iriouls, 
and  above  all,  the  affectionate  Melaiicthon, 
opposed  it.3  "What!"  thought  they  ;  "ac- 
cept a  conference  with  the  nuncio  in  so  dis- 
tant a  place,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
bull  is  to  appear  which  commands  Luther  to 
be  seized  and  carried  to  Rome  !  Is  it  not 
clear  that,  as  Dr.  Eck_is  unable  to  approach 
the  reformer  on  account  of  the  open  manner 
in  which  he  has  shown  his  hatred,  the  crafty 
chamberlain  has  taken  upon  himself  to  catch 
Luther  in  his  toils?" 

These  fears  had  no  power  to  stop  the  Wit- 
temberg  doctor.  The  prince  has  commanded, 
and  he  will  obey.  "  I  am  setting  out  for 
Lichtemberg,"  he  wrote  to  the  chaplain  on 
the  llth  of  October;  "  pray  for  me."  His 
friends  would  not  abandon  him.  Towards 
evening  of  the  same  day,  he  entered  Lichtem- 
berg on  horseback,  accompanied  by  thirty 
cavaliers,  among  whom  was  Melancthon. 
The  papal  nuncio  arrived  about  the  s;;mu  time 
with  a  train  of  four  persons.4  Was  not  this 
moderate  escort  a  mere  trick  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  Luther  and  his  friends  ? 

Miltitz  was  very  pressing  in  his  solicita- 
tions, assuring  Luther  that  tin-  bhme  would 
be  thrown  on  Eck  and  his  foolish  vaunting,5 
and  that  all  would  be  concluded  to  the  sa.is- 
faction  of  both  parties.  "  Well  then  !"  re- 
plied Luther,  "  I  offer  to  keep  silence  hence- 
forward, provided  my  adversaries  are  silent 
likewise.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  1  will  do 
every  thing  in  my  power."  ' 

Miltitz  was  tilled  with  joy.  He  accom- 
panied Luther  as  far  as  Wittemberg.  The 
reformer  and  the  nuncio  entered  side  by  side 
into  that  city  which  Doctor  Eck  was  already 


1  Den  Tabsts   Nepoten.  zwel  odcr   drci    Churfiirstlicho 
Gold  und  SilberstiicUc,  zu  vcrehren.    Seckend.  p.  ;C7. 

2  Sicut  princeiis  ordinavit.     L.  Kpp.  i.  455. 

3  luvlto  prxccptore  I  j/t/ancMon)  nescio  quanta  metuente. 
Ibid. 

*  Jener  von  mehr  als  dreisslg,  discr  aber  kaum  mit  vler 
Pferden  bcgleitet.    Seckend.  p.  UGs. 

5  Toluin  ponrtus  in  Kccium  versurus.    L.  Epp.  I.  406. 

6  Ut  nihil  videar  omittcre  quod  in  mead  pacem  quoquo 
modo  facere  posslt.    Ibid. 
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approaching,  presenting  with  a  threatening 
hand  the  formidable,  bull  that  was  intended 
to  crush  the  Reformation.  "  We  shall  bring 
this  business  to  a  happy  conclusion,"  wrote 
Miltitz  to  the  elector  immediately  ;  "  thank 
the  pope  for  the  rose,  and  at  the  same  time 
Kfinl  forty  or  fifty  florins  to  the  Cardinal 
(l,>i<iti/<ir  Sanctorum."  l 

Luther  had  now  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
writing  to  the  pope.  Before  bidding  Rome 
farewell  for  ever,  he  was  desirous  of  pro- 
claiming to  her  once  more  some  important 
and  salutary  truths.  Many  readers,  from 
ignorance  of  the  sentiments  that  animated 
the  writer,  will  consider  his  letter  as  a  caustic 
writing,  a  bitter  anif  insolent  satire. 

All  the  evils  that  afflicted  Christendom  he 
sincerely  ascribed  to  Rome;  on  this  ground, 
his  language  cannot  be  regarded  as  insolent, 
but  as  containing  the  most  solemn  warnings. 
The  greater  his  affection  for  Leo,  and  the 
greater  his  love  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
more  he  desires  to  lay  bare  the  extent  of  its 
wound.  The  energy  of  his  expressions  is  a 
scale  by  which  to  measure  the  energy  of  his 
affections.  The  moment  is  come  for  striking 
a  decisive  blow.  We  may  almost  imagine 
we  see  a  prophet  going  round  the  city  for  the 
last  time,  reproaching  it  with  its  abomina- 
tions, revealing  the  judgments  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  calling  out  "  Yet  a  few  days 
more  !  '' 

The  following  is  Luther's  letter : — 
"  To  the  most  holy  Father  in  God,  Leo  X., 
Pope  at  Rome,  be  all  health  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

"  From  the  midst  of  the  violent  battle 
which  for  three  years  I  have  been  fighting 
against  dissolute"  men,  I  cannot  hinder  my- 
self from  sometimes  looking  towards  you,  0 
Leo,  most  holy  Father  in  God  !  And  although 
the  madness  "of  your  impious  flatterers  has 
constrained  me  to  appeal  from  your  judgment 
to  a  future  council,  my  heart  has  never  been 
alienated  from  your  holiness,  and  I  have 
never  ceased  praying  constantly  and  with 
deep  groaning  for  your  prosperity  and  for 
that  of  your  pontificate.8 

"  It  fs  true  that  I  have  attacked  certain 
antichristian  doctrines,  and  have  inflicted  a 
dec])  wound  upon  my  adversaries,  because  of 
their  impiety.  I  do  not  repent  of  this,  for  I 
have  the  example  of  Christ  before  me.  What 
is  the  use  of  salt,  if  it  hath  lost  its  pungency; 
or  of. the  edge  of  the  sword,  if  it  cuts  not?3 
Cursed  be  the  man  who  does  the  Lord's  work 
coldly !  Most  excellent  Leo,  far  from  ever 
having  entertained  an  evil  thought  with 
reference  to  you,  1  wish  you  the  most  pre- 
cious blessings  for  eternity.'*  I  have  done  but 
one  thing — upheld  the  Word  of  truth.  I  am 
ready  to  submit  to  you  in  every  thing;  but 
as  for  this  Word,  I  will  not — -I  cannot  aban- 


1  Scckcnd.  p.  2GS. 

2  Ut  non  totis  flrlbuB  sedulis  atnue  Quantum  in  me  tint 
gemebuudia  precious  apud  Dcum  qmeslcrim.    L.  Epp.  i  is*. 

3  Quid  prortierlt  sal,  si  nun  mordeatt  Quit}  03  gladii,  si 
nonctcdat?    Ibid.  499. 


don  it.1     He  who  thinks  diligently  from  me 
thinks  erroneously.  ' 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  attacked  the  court 
of  Rome;  but  neither  you  nor  any  man  on 
earth  can  deny  that  it  is  more  corrupt  than 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  and  that  the  impiety 
prevailing  there  is  past  all  hope  of  cure. 
Yes !  I  have  been  filled  with  horror  at  seeing 
that  under  your  name  the  poor  people  of 
Christ  have  been  made  a  sport  of.  This  1 
opposed,  and  I  will  oppose  it  again  ;  not  that 
I  imagine  I  shall  be  able,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  flatterers,  to  prosper  in  anything  con- 
nected with  this  Babylon,  which  is  confusion 
itself;  but  I  owe  it  to  my  brethren,  in  order 
that  some  may  escape,  if  possible,  from  these 
terrible  scourges. 

"  You  are  aware  that  Rome  for  many  years 
past  has  inundated  the  world  with  all  that 
could  destroy  both  body  and  soul.  TJie 
Church  of  Rome,  once  the  foremost  in  sanc- 
tity, is  become  the  most  licentious  den  of 
robbers,  the  most  shameless  of  all  brothels, 
the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  hell,2 
which  Antichrist  himself,  if  he  were  to  ap- 
pear, could  not  increase  in  wickedness.  All 
this  is  clearer  than  the  sun  at  noonday. 

"  And  yet,  O  Leo !  you  sit  like  a  lamb  in 
the  midst  of  wolves,  like  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den !  What  can  you  do  alone  against  such 
monsters  ?  Perhaps  there  are  three  or  four 
cardinals  who  combine  learning  with  virtue. 
But  what  are  they  against  so  great  a  num- 
ber !  You  would  all  die  of  poison,  before 
being  able  to  make  trial  of  any  remedy.  The 
fate  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed ;  God's 
wrath  is  upon  it,  and  will  consume  it.3  It 
hates  good  advice,  dreads  reform,  will  not 
mitigate  the  fury  of  its  impiety,  and  thus  de- 
serves that  men  should  speak  of  this  city  as 
of  its  mother :  We  would  have  healed  Babylon, 
but  she  is  not  healed :  forsake  her.*  It  was  for 
you  and  your  cardinals  to  have  applied  the 
remedy  ;  but  die  sick  man  mocks  the  physi- 
cian, and  the  horse  will  not  obey  the  rein. 

"  Full  of  affection  for  you,  most  excellent 
Leo,  I  have  always  regretted  that  you,  who 
are  worthy  of  better  times,  should  have  been 
raised  to  the  pontificate  in  such  days  as 
these.  Rome  merits  you  noc,  nor  those  who 
resemble  you;  she  deserves  to  have  Satan 
himself  for  her  king.  So  true  it  is  that  he 
reigns  more  than  you  in  that  Babylon. 
Would  to  God  that,  laying  aside  that  glory 
which  your  enemies  so  loudly  extol,  you 
would  exchange  it  for  some  small  living,  or 
would  support  yourself  on  your  paternal  in- 
heritance ;  for  none  but  Iscariots  deserve 

such  honour O  my  dear  Leo,  of  what  use 

are  you  in  this  Roman  court,  except  that 
the    basest    men    employ  your    name   and 

I  Vcrbtim  dcscrcre  ct  negare  ncc  possum,  ncc  volo.  L. 
Epp.  I.  499. 

*  Factaest speluncft  latronum  licentiosissima,  lupft- 

nur  omnium  impudentissimum,  rcgnum  peccait,  mortis,  et 
Infcrui.    Ibid.  50(). 

3  Act  urn  est  de  Romana  curia  ;  pervenit  In  earn  Ira  Dei 
usque  in  finem.  Ibid. 

*  Jeremiub  11.  9. 
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power  to  ruin  fortunes,  destroy  souls,  multi- 
ply crimes,  oppress  the  faith,  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  Church  of  God?  O  Leo!  Leo! 
you  are  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  and  you 
sit  on  the  most  dangerous  of  thrones  !  I  tell 
you  the  truth  because  I  mean  you  well. 

"  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  spreading 
firmament  of  heaven  there  is  nothing  more 
corrupt  or  more  detestable  than  the  Romish 
court?  It  infinitely  exceeds  the  Turks  in 
vices  and  corruption.  Once  it  was  the  gate 
of  heaven,  now  it  is  the  mouth  of  hell ;  a 
mouth  which  the  wrath  of  God  keeps  open  so 
wide,1  that  on  witnessing  the  unhappy  people 
rushing  into  it,  I  cannot  but  utter  a  warning 
cry,  as  in  a  tempest,  that  some  at  least  may 
be  saved  from  the  terrible  gulf. 

"  Behold,  0  Leo,  my  Father !  why  I  have 

inveighed    against    this     death  dealing     ace. 

Far  from  rising  up  against  your  person,  I 
thought  I  was  labouring  for  your  safety,  by 
valiantly  attacking  that  prison,  or  rathJr 
that  hell,  in  which  you  are  shut  up.  To  in- 
flict all  possible  mischief  on  the  court  of  Rome, 
is  performing  your  duty.  To  cover  it  with 
shame,  is  to  do  Christ  honour ;  in  a  word,  to 
be  a  Christian,  is  not  to  be  a  Roman. 

'•  Yet  finding  that  by  succouring  the  see 
of  Rome  I  lose  both  my  labour  and  my  pains, 
I  transmitted  to  it  this  writing  of  divorce- 
ment, and  said  :  Farewell,  Rome  !  lie  that  is 
unjust,  let  ftim  be  unjust  still;  and  he  u-hiclt  is 
filthy,  let  him  be  filth;/  still!2  and  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  tranquil  and  solitary  study  of 
the  Holy  Scripture.  Then  Satan  opened  his 
eyes,  and  awoke  his  servant  John  Eck,  a 
great  adversary  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to 
challenge  me  again  to  the  lists.  He  was  desi- 
rous of  establishing,  not  the  primacy  of  Saint 
Peter,  but  his  own,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
lead  the  conquered  Luther  in  his  triumphal 
train.  His  be  the  blame  of  all  the  disgrace 
with  which  the  see  of  Rome  is  covered." 

Luther  relates  his  communications  with 
De  Yio,  Miltitz,  and  Eck ;  and  then  con- 
tinues : — 

"  Now  then,  I  come  to  you,  most  holy  Fa- 
ther, and,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  I  beseech 
you  to  curb,  if  that  be  possible,  these  enemies 
of  peace.  But  I  cannot  retract  my  doctrine. 
I  cannot  permit  any  rules  of  interpretation 
to  be  imposed  on  the  Scriptures.  The  Word 
of  God,  winch  is  the  fountain  whence  all  true 
liberty  flows,  must  not  be  bound.3 

"  0  Leo !  my  Father !  listen  not  to  those 
flattering  sirens  who  would  persuade  you  that 
you  are-  not  a  mere  man,  but  a  demi-god,  and 
can  command  and  require  whatever  you 
please.  You  are  the  servant  of  servants,  and 
the  place  where  you  are  seated  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  miserable  of  all.  Believe 


1  Olim  januacceli.  nunc  patens  quoddam  os  infernl,  et 
tale  os,  uuod  urgente  ira  Dei,  obstrui  non  potest.    L.  Epp.  i. 

2  Revelation  nil.  11. 

3  Leges  interpretandl  verb!  Dei  non  patior,  cum  oporteat 
verbum  Dei  csse  non  alligatum,  quod  libertatem  docet.    L. 
Epp.  L  sol. 


those  who  depreciate  you,  and  not  those  who 
extol  you.  I  am  perhaps  too  bold  in  presum- 
ing to  teach  so  exalted  a  majesty,  which 
ought  to  instruct  all  men.  liut  1  sue  the 
dangers  that  .surround  you  at  Rome  ;  I  see 
you  driven  to  and  fro,  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea  in  a  storm.  Charity  urges  me,  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  utter  a  cry  of  warning  and  of . 
safety. 

"  That  I  may  not  appear  empty-handed 
before  your  holiness,  1  prrse.nt  you  a  Mnall 
book  which  I  have  dedicated  to  yon,  and 
which  will  inform  yon  of  the  subjects  on 
which  I  should  bo  engaged,  if  your  parasites 
permitted  me.  It  is  a  little  matter,  if  its 
size  be  considered  ;  but  a  great  one,  if  we 
regard  its  contents  ;  for  the,  sum  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  therein  contained.  1  am  poor,  and 
have  nothing  else  to  offer  you  ;  besides,  have 
you  need  of  any  other  than  spiritual  gifts  ? 
I  commend  myself  to  your  holiness,  whom 
may  the  Lord  Jesus  preserve  for  ever ! 
Amen !" 

The  little  book  which  Luther  presented  to 
the  pope  was  his  discourse  on  Christian 
Liberty,  in  which  the  reformer  demonstrates 
incontrovertibly,  how,  without  infringing  the 
liberty  given  by  faith,  a  Christian  may  sub- 
mit to  all  external  ordinances  in  a  spirit  of 
liberty  and  charity.  Two  truths  serve  as  a 
foundation  to  the  whole  argument :  "  The 
Christian  is  free  and  master  in  all  things. 
Tiie  Christian  is  in  bondage  and  a  servant  in 
all  and  to  all.  He  is  free  and  a  master  by 
faith ;  he  is  a  servant  and  a  slave  by  love.' 

He  first  explains  the  power  of  faith  to 
make  a  Christian  free :  "  Faith  unites  the 
soul  to  Christ,  as  a  wife  to  her  husband," 
says  Luther  to  the  pope.  "  All  that  Christ 
has,  becomes  the  property  of  the  believing 
soul ;  all  that  the  soul  has,  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  Christ.  Christ  possesses  every  bless- 
ing and  eternal  salvation :  they  are  lu  nee 
forward  the  property  of  the  soul.  The  soul 
possesses  every  vice  and  sin:  they  bcrmue 
henceforth  the  property  of  Christ.  It  is  thvn 
the  blessed  exchange  commences :  Christ, 
who  is  God  and  man,  Christ  who  has  never 
sinned,  and  whose  holiness  is  immaculate, 
Christ  the  Almighty  and  Everlasting,  appro- 
priating by  his  nuptial  ring,  that  is,  by  faith, 
all  the  sins  of  the  believer's  soul,  these  s-ins 
are  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  Him  ;  for  there 
is  no  sin  that  can  stand  before  his  infinite 
righteousness.  Thus,  by  means  of  f.iith,  the 
soul  is  delivered  from  every  sin,  and  clothed 
with  the  eternal  righteousness  of  her  hus- 
band, Jesus  Christ.  Blessed  union  !  the  rich, 
noble,  and  holy  spouse,  Jesus  Christ,  unites 
in  marriage  with  that  poor,  guilty,  and  de- 
spised wife,1  delivers  her  from  every  ill,  and 
adorns  her  with  the  most  costly  blessings... 
...Christ,  a  priest  and  king,  shares  this  ho- 
nour and  glory  with  every  Christian.  The 
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1  1st  nun  dai  nlcht  elne  fro'hllche  \V'irthsch»fft,  da  der 
reiclie,  cdle,  frorame  Brautigam  Chi istus,  d:is  armc,  verach- 
tete,  bose  UuhrleiD  zur  Ehe  nimmt.  L.  Opp.  (L,.)  xvii.  j«. 
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Christian  is  a  king,  and  consequently  pos- 
sesses all  things;  he  is  a  priest,  and  conse- 
quently possesses  God.  And  it  is  faitli,  and 
not  works,  that  brings  him  to  such  honour. 
The  Cliris;ian  is  free  of  all  things,  above  all 
things,  faitli  giving  him  abundantly  of  every 
thing." 

In  the  second  part  of  his  discourse,  Luther 
gives  another  view  of  the  truth.  "  Although 
the  Christian  is  thus  made  free,  lie  volun- 
tarily becomes  a  slave,  to  act  towards  his 
brethren  as  God  has  acted  towards  him 
through  .Jesus  Christ.  I  desire  (says  he)  to 
serve  freely,  joyfully,  and  gratuitously,  a 
Father  who  has  thus  lavished  upon  me  all 
the  abundance  of  his  blessings :  I  wish  to 
become  all  things  for  my  neighbour,  as  Christ 
has  become  all  tilings  for  me." — "  Froinfaiih." 
continues  Luther,  "  proceeds  the  love  of  God; 
from  lovir  proceeds  n  life  full  of  liberty, 
charity,  and  joy.  Oh  !  how  noble  and  ele- 
vated is  the  Christian  life  !  But,  alas  !  no 
one  knows  it,  no  one  preaches  it.  By  faith 
the  Christian  ascends  to  God  :  by  love,  he 
descends  even  to  man,  and  yet  he  abides  ever 
with  God.  This  is  true  liberty — a  liberty 
which  surpasses  all  others  as  much  as  the 
heavens  are  above  the  earth." 

Such  is  the  work  with  which  Luther  ac- 
companied his  letter  to  Leo. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Bull  in  Germany- FcVs  Reception— The  Bull  at  Wit- 
temberg— Zwlngle's  Intervention. 

WHILE  the  reformer  was  thus  addressing  the 
Roman  pontiff  for  the  lasttime,  the  bull  which 
anathematized  him  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  German  Church,  and  at  the 
threshold  of  Luther's  dwelling  -  place.  It 
would  appear  that  no  doubts  were  enter- 
tained at  Rome  of  the  success  of  the  step 
just  taken  against  the  'Reformation.  The 
pope  had  commissioned  two  high  function- 
aries, of  his  court,  Caraccioli  and  Aleander, 
to  bear  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mcntz,  desir- 
ing him  to  see  it  put  in  execution.  But  Eck 
himself  appeared  in  Saxony  as  the  herald  and 
agent  of  the  great  pontifical  work. 

The  choice  had  long  been  doubtful.  "Eck," 
wrote  an  inhabitant  of  Rome  about  this  time, 
"  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  mission  by 
his  impudence,  his  dissimulation,  his  lies, 
his  flattery,  and  other  vices,  that  are  held  in 
high  esteem  at  Rome :  but  his  fondness  for 
drinking  (a  failing  towards  which  the  Itali- 
ans entertain  a  great  aversion),  was  rather 
against  his  election." l  The  influence,  how- 

1  Temerltate.  audacia.  mendaclls  simulations,  adulatione, 
et  c.Tteris  vltils  curiie  aptis  efresie  pollet.  Verum  sola  ob- 
stnbat  ebrietas.  Italic  (ut  no-it)  perquam  odlosa.  Ricdercr, 
Kacurichlen  zum  Mrchen-gescbicliten,  i.  179. 
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ever,  of  his  patron  Fuggcr,  "  the  king  of 
crowns,"  prevailed  in  the  end.  This  bad 
habit  was  even  metamorphosed  into  a  virtue 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Eck.  "  He  is  just  the 
man  we  want,"  said  many  of  the  Romans ; 
"  for  these  drunken  Germans,  what  can  be 
better  than  a  drunken 'legate  ?*  Their  te- 
merity can  only  be  checked  by  an  equal  de- 
gree of  temerity."  Further,  it  was  whispered 
about  that  no  man  of  sincerity  and  good 
sense  would  undertake  such  a  mission  ;  and 
that  even  could  such  a  man  be  found,  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  would  soon  make 
him  abandon  the  place.  The  idea  of  nomi- 
nating Aleander  as  Dr.  Eck's  colleague 
scorned  most  excellent.  "  A  worthy  pxir 
of  ambassadors,  said  some;  "both  are  ad- 
mirably suited  for  this  work,  and  perfectly 
niatelied  in  effrontery,  impudence,  and  de- 
bauchery." y 

The  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  had  felt  more 
than  any  other  man  the  force  of  Luther's 
attack  ;  ho  had  seen  the  dangnr,  and  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  steady  the  tottering  edifice 
of  Rome.  He  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  the 
Atlas  destined  to  bear  on  his  sturdy  should- 
ers the  ancient  Roman  world  now  threaten- 
ing to  fall  to  ruins.  J'roud  of  the  success  of 
his  journey  to  Rome, — proud  of  the  commis- 
sion he  had  received  from  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff,— proud  of  appearing  in  Germany  with 
the  new  title  of  protonotary  and  pontifical 
nuncio, — proud  of  the  bull  he  held  in  his 
hands,  and  which  contained  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  indomitable  rival,  his  present  mis- 
sion was  a  more  magnificent  triumph  than  all 
the  victories  he  had  gained  in  Hungary,  Ba- 
varia, Lombardy,  and  Saxony,  and  from  which 
he  had  previously  derived  so  much  renown. 
But  this  pride  was  soon  to  be  brought  low. 
The  pope,  by  confiding  the  publication  of  the 
bull  to  Eck,  had  committed  a  fault  destined 
to  destroy  its  effect.  So  great  a  distinction, 
accorded  to  a  man  not  filling  an  elevated 
station  in  the  Church,  offended  all  sensible 
men.  The  bishops,  accustomed  to  receive 
the  bulls  direct  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  were 
displeased  that  this  should  be  published  in 
their  dioceses  by  a  nuncio  created  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  nation,  that  had  laughed  at  the 
pretended  conqueror  at  Leipsicatthe  moment 
of  his  flight  to  Italy,  was  astonished  and  in- 
dignant at  seeing  him  recross  the  Alps,  bear- 
ing the  insignia  of  a  papal  nuncio,  and  fur- 
nished with  power  to  crush  her  chosen  men. 
Luther  considered  this  judgment  brought  by 
his  implacable  opponent,  as  an  act  of  per- 
sonal revenge  ;  this  condemnation  was  in  his 
idea  (says  I'allavicini)  the  treacherous  dag- 
ger of  a  mortal  enemy,  and  not  the  lawful 
axe  of  a  Roman  lictor.  *  This  paper  was  no 

1  Nihil  iimpis  Oermanos  lemulentoa  qnam  temulentum 
deccre  legatum.    Biederer,  Nachrichten  zum  kirchen-gescli- 
ichten,  i.  179. 

2  Rgreglum  profccto  oratorum   pur,  et  causa;  perquam 
convenicns.    impudentiaquc,  tcmerilate,  el  vitas   fl.igitiis 
simile.    Ibid. 

3  Ncin  taiiquam  a  scenri  IcKilitni  lictoris.sed  e  teloinfeu- 
sissimi  hostis.    i'aliavitini.  i.  71. 
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longer  regarded  as  the  bull  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  but  as  the  bull  of  Doctor  Eck.  Thus 
the.  edge  was  blnntf.d  and  weakened  Imforp.- 
hand  by  the  very  man  who  had  prepared  it. 
The  Chancellor  of  Ingolstadt  had  made  all 
hnste  to  Saxony.  'Twas  there  he  had  fought ; 
'twas  there  he  wished  to  publish  his  victory. 
He  succeeded  in  posting  up  the  bull  at 
Meissen,  Merseburg,  and  Brandenburg,  to- 
wards the  end  of  September.  But  in  the  first 
of  these  cities  it  was  stuck  up  in  a  place 
where  no  one  could  read  it,  and  the  bishops 
of  the  three  sees  did  not  press  its  publication. 
Even  his  great  protector,  Duke  George,  for- 
bade the  council  of  Leipsic  to  make  it  gene- 
rally known  before  receiving  an  order  from 
the  Bishop  of  Merseburg ;  and  this  order  did 
not  come  till  the  following  year.  "  These 
difficulties  are  merely  for  form's  sake," 
thought  John  Eck  at  first;  for  every  thing 
in  other  respects  seemed  to  smile  upon  him. 
Duke  George  himself  sent  him  a  gilt  cup 
filled  with  ducats.  Even  Miltitz,  who  had 
hastened  to  Leipsic  at  the  news  of  his  rival's 
presence,  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  two 
legates  were  boon  companions,  and  Miltitz 
thought  he  could  more  effectually  sound  his 
rival  over  the  bottle.  "  When  he  had  drunk 
pretty  freely,  he  began,"  says  the  pope's 
chamberlain,  "  to  boast  at  a  fine  rate ;  he 
displayed  his  bull,  and  related  how  he  in- 
tended bringing  that  scoundrel  Martin  to 
reason."1  But  erelong  the  Ingolstadt  doctor 
observed  that  the  wind  was  changing.  A 
great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  Leipsic 
during  the  past  year.2  On  St.  Michael's 
day,  some  students  posted  up  placards  in  ten 
different  places,  in  which  the  new  nuncio 
was  sharply  attacked.  In  alarm  he  fled  to 
the  cloister  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  Tetzel  had 
already  taken  refuge,  refused  to  see  any  one, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  rector  to  bring  these 
youthful  adversaries  to  account.  But  poor 
Eck  gained  little  by  this.  The*  students 
wrote  a  ballad  upon  him,  which  they  sung 
in  the  streets :  Eck  heard  it  from  his  retreat. 
Upon  this  he  lost  all  his  courage ;  the  for- 
midable champion  trembled  in  every  limb. 
Each  day  he  received  threatening  letters. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  students  arrived  from 
Wittemberg,  boldly  exclaiming  against  the 
papal  envoy.  The  wretched  apostolical  nun- 
cio could  hold  out  no  longer.  "  I  have  no 
wish  to  see  him  killed,"  said  Luther,  "  but  I 
am  desirous  that  his  schemes  should  fail."3 
Eck  quitted  his  asylum  by  night,  escaped 
secretly  from  Leipsic,  and  went  and  hid  him- 
self at  Coburg.  Miltitz,  who  relates  this, 
boasted  of  it  more  than  the  reformer.  This 
triumph  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  all  the 
conciliatory  plans  of  the  chamberlain  failed, 

'  Nachdem  (writes  MilUtz)ernun  tapfergetrunl<en  hatte, 
neng  er  gleich  an  trefllich  von  seiner  Ordre  zu  prahlcn,  &c. 
Seckend.  p.  aw. 

z  LoiiRe  aliam  faciem  et  mentem  Lipsue  eum  invenire 
quani  siierasset.  L.  Epp.  I.  49S. 

3  Nollem  eum  occldi,  quanquam  optemejuiconsillairrita 
fieri.  Ibid. 
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and  lie  came  to  a  melancholy  end.  Miltitz, 
being  intoxicated,  fell  into  the  Rhine  at 
Mi^nt/,  anil  wns  drowned. 

Gradually,  however,  Eck's  courage  revived. 
He  repaired  to  Erfurth,  whose  theologians 
had  given  the  Wittemberg  doctor  several 
proofs  of  their  jealousy.  lie  insisted  1hat 
the  bull  should  be  published  in  this  city  ; 
but  the  students  seized  the  copies,  tore  them 
in  pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the 
river,  saying:  "  Since  it  is  a  bull  (a  bubble), 
let  it  float  I"1  "  Now,"  sail  Luther,  when 
he  was  informed  of  this,  "  the  pope's  paper 
is  a  real  bull  (bubble)." 

Eck  did  not  dare  appenr  at  Wittemberg ; 
he  sent  the  bull  to  the  rector,  threatening  to 
destroy  the  university  if  he  did  not  conform 
to  it.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Duke 
John,  Frederick's  brother  and  co-regent : 
"  Do  not  misconstrue  my  proceedings,"  said 
he  ;  "  for  I  am  fighting  on  behalf  of  the 
faith,  which  costs  me  much  care,  toil,  and 
money."2 

The  Bishop  of  Brandenburg  could  not,  even 
had  he  so  wished,  act  in  Wittemberg  in  his 
quality  of  ordinary  ;  for  the  university  was 
protected  by  its  privileges.  Luther  and 
Carlstadt,  both  condemned  by  the  bull,  were 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations 
that  took  place  on  its  contents.  The  rector 
declared  that,  as  the  bull  was  not  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  pope,  he  would  not  pub- 
lish it.  The  university  already  enjoyed  in 
the  surrounding  countries  a  greater  authority 
than  the  pontiff  himself.  Its  declaration 
served  as  a  model  for  the  elector's  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  spirit  that  was  in  Luther 
triumphed  over  the  bull  of  Rome. 

While  this  affair  was  thus  violently  agi- 
tating the  public  mind  in  Germany,  a  solemn 
voice  was  heard  in  another  country  of  Europe. 
One  man,  foreseeing  the  immense  schism 
that  the  papal  bull  would  cause  in  the  Church, 
stood  forward  to  utter  a  serious  warning  and 
to  defend  the  reformer.  It  was  the  same 
Swiss  priest  whom  we  have  mentioned 
before,  Ulrich  Zwinglc,  who,  without  any 
relations  of  friendship  with  Luther,  published 
a  writing  full  of  wisdom  and  dignity, — the 
first  of  his  numerous  works.3  A  brotherly 
affection  seemed  to  attract  him  towards  the 
reformer  of  Wittemberg.  "  The  piety  of  the 
pontiff,"  said  he,  "  calls  upon  him  to  sacrifice 
gladly  all  that  he  holds  dearest,  for  the  glory 
of  Christ  his  king  and  the  public  peace  of  the 
Church.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  his 
dignity  than  his  defending  it  by  bribery  or 
by  terror.  Before  even  Luther's  writings 
had  been  read,  he  was  cried  down  among 
the  people  as  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  and  as 


1  L.  Epp.  1. 520.  Astudiosisdiscerptaet  in  aquam  projectm 
dlcentibus:  liulla  est,  in  aquam  natet !  playing  on  the  word 
tot/a,  which  means  a  6«i6<r,  the  seal  appended  to  the  bull, 
and  hence  the  bull  itself. 

-  Mil  viel  Millie,  Arbeit  und  Kosten.  L.  Opp.  (L.)  irll. 
317. 

3  Consilium  cujiisdam  exanimocuplentls  esse  consultura 
et  pontilicU  disi.itati.et  Christiana?  reliffionis  tranqullll- 
totL— Zw.  Opp.  cur.  Schulero  et  Schulthessio,  Ul.  1-6. 
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Antichrist  himself.  No  one  had  given  him 
warning,  no  one  had  refuted  him  ;  he  begged 
for  a  discussion,  and  they  were  content  to 
condemn  him.  The  bull  that  is  now  published 
against  him  displeases  even  those  who  hon- 
our the  pope's  grandeur  ;  for  throughout  it 
beiravs  signs  of  the  impotent  hatred  of  a  few 
monks,  and  not  those  becoming  the  mildness 
of  a  pontiff,  the  vicar  of  a  Saviour  full  of 
compassion.  All  men  acknowledge  that  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  greatly  degenerated,  and  that  we  need  a 
striking  public  revival  of  laws  and  morality.1 
L<><>k  to  all  men  of  learning  and  virtue  ;  the 
greater  their  sincerity,  the  stronger  is  their 
attachment  to  the  evangelical  truth,  and  the 
1<  s<  arc  they  scandalized  at  Luther's  writings. 
There  is  no  one  but  confesses  that  these 
books  have  made  him  a  better  man,2  although 
perhaps  they  may  contain  passages  that  he 
does  not  approve  of. — Let  men  of  pure  doc- 
trine and  f-cknowledged  probity  be  chosen ; 
let  those  princes  above  all  suspicion,  the 
Emperor  Charles,  the  King  of  England,  and 
the  King  of  Hungary,  themselves  appoint 
the  arbitrators  ;  let  these  men  read  Luther's 
writings,  hear  him  personally,  and  let  their 
decision  be  ratified  !  Kixvo-zlv  r>  rov  Xeitrrov 

This  proposition  emanating  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Swiss  led  to  no  results.  The  great 
divorce  must  be  accomplished ;  Christen- 
dom must  be  rent  in  twain ;  and  even  in  its 
wounds  will  the  remedy  for  all  its  ills  be 
found. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Luther's  Appeal  to  God— His  Opinion  of  the  Bull— A  Neutral 
Family— Luther  on  Hie  Bull— Against  the  Bull  of  Anti- 
christ—The  Pope  forbids  Faith— Effects  of  the  Bull— The 
Burning  Pile  of  Louvain. 

Is  truth,  what  signified  all  this  resistance  of 
students,  rectors,  and  priests?  If  the  mighty 
hand  of  Charles  unites  with  the  pope's,  will 
they  not  crush  these  scholars  and  gramma- 
rians ?  Who  shall  withstand  the  power  of 
the  pontiff  of  Christendom,  and  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  West  ?  The  bolt  is  discharged  ; 
Luther  is  cut  off  from  the  Church  ;  the  Gos- 
pel seems  lost.  At  this  solemn  moment,  the 
reformer  does  not  conceal  from  himself  the 
perils  that  surround  him.  He  casts  his  looks 
to  heaven.  He  prepares  to  receive,  as  from 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  the  blow  that  seems 
destined  to  destroy  him.  His  soul  reposes  at 


I  Mnlttim  deeenerame  ab  ilia  flncera  Christ!  evansellca 
doctrlna,  adeo  ut  nemo  non  f.  tcalur  opus  esse  pub' lea 
&liqu»  et  iiislgnl  leguin  uc  morum  Instauratione.  Zw.  Opp. 
ill.  .1. 

J  Nemo  non  fotetur  ae  ex  illius  libris  factum  csse  mell- 
orem.  Ibid.  4 

1  May  the  teaching  and  the  truth  of  Christ  prevail ! 
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the  foot  of  the  throne  of  God.  "  What  will 
happen  ?"  said  he.  "  I  know  not,  and  I  care 
not  to  kiiuu-,  feeling  sure  thai  He  who  sit- 
tcth  in  heaven  hath  foreseen  from  all  eternity 
the  beginning,  continuation,  and  end  of  all 
this  affair.  Wherever  the  blow  may  reach 
me,  I  fear  not.  The  leaf  of  a  tree  does  not 
fall  to  the  ground  without  the  will  of  our 

Father.      IIovv  much  less  we  ourselves 

It  is  a  little  matter  to  die  for  the  Word,  since 
this  WORD,  which  was  made  flesh  for  us, 
died  itself  at  first.  We  shall  arise  with  it, 
if  we  die  with  it,  and  passing  where  it  has 
gone  before,  we  shall  arrive  where  it  has 
arrived,  and  abide  with  it  through  all  eter- 
nity." 1 

Sometimes,  however,  Luther  cannot  re- 
strain the  contempt  inspired  by  the  manoeu- 
vres of  his  enemies  ;  we  then  find  in  him 
that  mixture  of  sublimity  and  irony  which 
characterizes  him.  li  I  know  nothing  of 
Eck,"  said  he,  except  that  he  has  arrived 
with  a  long  beard,  a  long  bull,  and  a  long 
purse  ;  but  I  laugh  at  his  bull."2 

On  the  3d  of  October  he  was  informed  of 
the  papal  brief.  "  It  is  come  at  last,  this 
Roman  bull,"  said  he.  "  I  despise  and  attack 
it  as  impious,  false,  .and  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  Eck.  It  is  Christ  himself  who  is 
condemned  therein.  No  reasons  are  given 
in  it :  I  am  cited  to  Rome,  not  to  be  heard, 
but  that  I  may  eat  my  words.  I  shall  treat 
it  as  a  forgery,  although  I  believe  it  true. 
Oh,  that  Charles  V.  would  act  like  a  man  ! 
and  that  for  the  love  of  Christ  he  would 
attack  these  wicked  spirits!3  I  rejoice  in 
having  to  bear  sucl:  ills  for  the  best  of  causes. 
Already  I  feel  greater  liberty  in  my  heart ; 
for  at  last  I  know  that  the  pope  is  Antichrist, 
and  that  his  throne  is  that  of  Satan  him- 
self." 

It  was  not  in  Saxony  alone  that  the  thun- 
ders of  Rome  had  caused  alarm.  A  tranquil 
family  orSwabia,  one  that  had  rcmaind  neu- 
tral, found  its  peace  suddenly  disturbed. 
Hilibald  Pirckhcimer  of  Nuremberg,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  early 
bereft  of  his  beloved  wife  Crcscentia,  wa's 
attached  by  the  closest  ties  of  affection  to 
his  two  young  sisters,  Charity,  abbess  of 
Saint  Claire,  and  Clara,  a  nun  in  the  same 
convent.  These  two  pious  young  women 
served  God  in  this  seclusion,  and  divided 
their  time  between  study,  the  care  of  the 
poor,  and  meditation  on  eternal  life.  l!ili- 
bald,  a  statesman,  found  some  relaxation 
from  his  public  cares  in  the  correspondence 
he  kept  up  with  them.  They  were  learned, 
read  Latin,  and  studied  the  Fathers  ;  but 
there  was  nothing  they  loved  so  much  as  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  They  had  never  had  any 
other  instructor  than  their  brother.  Charity's 


'  Panim  est  nos  pro  Verbo  mori,  cum  ipsura  incarnatum 
pro  nobis  prius  mortuum  sit.    L.  Epp.  i.  4'JU. 

2  Venisse  cum  barbatum,  bullatnm,  nummatum.    Kldebo 
et  ejro  bullum  she  anipullam.    Ibid.  4hH. 

3  L'tinam  (Jnrnlus  vir  esset,  et  pro  Christy  hos  Satnnas 
aggrcderetur.    Ibid.  4M. 
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letters  bear  the  impress  of  a  delicate  and  loving 
mind.  Full  of  the  tendefest  affection  for 
Bilibald,  she  feared  the  least  danger  on  his 
account.  Pirckheimer,  to  encourage  this 
timid  creature,  composed  a  dialogue  between 
Charitas  and  Veritas  (Charity  and  Truth), 
in  which  Veritas  strives  to  give  confidence 
to  Charitas.1  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
touching,  or  better  adapted  to  console  a  ten- 
der and  anxious  heart. 

What  must  have  been  Charity's  alarm 
when  she  heard  it  rumoured  that  Bilibald's 
name  was  posted  up  under  the  pope's  bull  on  ! 
the  gates  of  the  cathedral  beside  that  of  Lu-  j 
ther !  In  fact,  Eck,  impelled  by  blind  fury,  ; 
had  associated  with  Luther  six  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Germany,  Carlstadt, 
Feldkirchen,  Egranus,  who  cared  little  about 
it,  Adelmann,  Pirckheimer,  and  his  friend 
Spengler,  whom  the  public  functions  with 
which  they  were  invested  rendered  particu- 
larly sensible  to  this  indignity.  Great  was 
the  agitation  in  the  convent  of  St.  Claire. 
How  could  they  endure  Bilibald's  shame? 
Nothing  is  so  painful  to  relatives  as  trials  of 
this  nature.  The  danger  was  truly  urgent. 
In  vain  did  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  the  Bishop 
of  Bamberg,  and  even  the  Dukes  of  l'avari;», 
intercede  in  favour  of  Spengler  and  Pirck- 
heimer :  these  noble-minded  men  were  com- 
pelled to  humble  themselves  before  Dr.  Eck, 
who  made  them  feel  all  the  importance  of  a. 
Roman  protonotary,  and  compelled  them  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  except  so  far  as  they  were 
conformable  with  the  Christian  faith.  At 
the  same  time  Adelmann,  with  whom  Eck 
had  once  disputed,  as  he  rose  from  table, 
after  a  discussion  on  the  great  question  then 
filling  every  mind,  was  forced  to  appear  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  clear  him- 
self upon  oath  from  all  participation  in  the 
Lutheran  heresy.  Yet  vengeance  and  anger 
proved  bad  counsellors  to  Eck.  The  names  i 
of  Bilibald  and  of  his  friends  brought  discredit 
on  the  bull.  The  character  of  these  eminent  \ 
men,  and  their  numerous  connexions,  served  ! 
to  increase  the  .general  irritation. 

Luther  at  first  pretended  to  doubt  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  bull.  "  I  hear,"  says  he  in 
the  first  of  his  writings  on  the  subject,  "that 
Eck  has  brought  a  new  bull  from  Rome, 
which  resembles  him  so  much  that  it  might 
be  called  Doctor  Eck, — so  full  is  it  of  false- 
hood and  error.  He  would  have  us  believe 
that  it  is  the  pope's  doing,  while  it  is  only  a 
forgery."  After  having  set  forth  the  reasons 
for  his  doubts,  Luther  concludes  by  saying  : 
"  I  must  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  lead,  the  i 
seal,  the  strings,  the  clause,  the  signature  of  i 
the  bull,  in  fact  the  whole  of  it,  before  I 
value  all  these  clamours  even  at  a  straw  !  "2 

But  no  one  doubted,  not  even  Luther  him- 
self, that  it  really  emanated  from  the  pope. 

I  Prrekheimcrl  Opp.  Franckfort. 

l  Oder  nlcht  ein  Uaarbreit  geben.    TJ.  Opp.  (L.)  xviL  J13. 
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Germany  waited  to  see  what  the  reformer 
would  do.  Would  he  stand  firm  ?  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Wittemberg.  Luther  did  not 
keep  his  contemporaries  long  in  suspense. 
lie  replied  with  a  terrible  discharge  of  artil- 
lery, publishing  on  the -lt.h  of  November  l.OUU 
his  treatise  Against  the  bull  of  Antichrist. 

"  What  errors,  what  deceptions,"  says  he, 
•'  have  crept  among  the  poor  people  under 
the  mantle  of  the  Church  and  of  the  pre- 
tended infallibility  of  the  pope!  How  many 
souls  have  thus  been  lost !  how  much  blood 
spilt !  how  many  murders  committed  '  ho  .v 
many  kingdoms  devastated  ! 

'•  1  can  pretty  clearly  distinguish,"  says  he 
ironically,  a  little  further  on,  "  between  skill 
and  malice,  and  I  set  no  high  value  on  a 
malice  so  unskilful.  To  bum  books  is  so 
easy  a  matter  that  even  children  can  do  it ; 
much  more,  the::,  the  holy  Father  and  his 
doctors.1  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  show 
greater  ability  than  that  which  is  required 

to  burn  books Besides,  let  them  destroy 

my  works  !  I  desire  nothing  better  ;  for  all 
my  wish  has  been  to  lead  souls  to  the  Bible, 
so  that  they  might  afterwards  neglect  my 
writings.2  Great  God !  if  we  had  a  know- 
ledge of  Scripture,  what  need  would  there  be 

of  any  books  of  mine  ? I  am  free,  by  the 

grace  of  God,  and  bulls  neither  console  nor 
alarm  me.  My  strength  and  my  consolation 
are  in  a  place  where  neither  men  nor  devils 
can  reach  them." 

Luther's  tenth  proposition,  condemned  by 
the  pope,  was  thus  drawn  up:  "no  man's 
sins  are  forgiven,  unless  he  believes  they  are 
forgiven  when  the  priest  absolves  him."  By 
condemning  this,  the  pope  denied  that  faith 
was  necessary  in  the  sacrament.  "  They 
pretend,"  exclaims  Luther,  "  that  we  must 
not  believe  our  sins  are  forgiven  when  we 
receive  absolution  from  the  priest.  And 
what  then  ought  we  to  do  ? Listen,  Chris- 
tians, to  this  news  from  Rome.  Condemna- 
tion is  pronounced  against  that  article  of  faith 
which  we  profess  when  we  say :  '  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.'  If  I  were  certain 
that  the  pope  had  really  issued  this  bull  at 
Rome  (and  he  had  no  doubt  about  it),  and 
that  it  was  not  invented  by  Eck,  that  prince 
of  liars,  I  should  like  !"  proclaim  to  all  Chris- 
tians that  they  ought  to  consider  the  pope  as 
the  real  Antichrist  spoken  of  in  Scripture. 
And  if  he  would  not  discontinue  publicly  to 

proscribe  the  faith  of  the  Church,  then 

let  even  the  temporal  sword  resist  mm,  rather 

than  the  Turk  ! For  the  Turk  permits  us 

to  believe,  but  the  pope  forbids  it." 

While  Luther  was  speaking  thus  forcibly, 
his  dangers  were  increasing.  His  enemies' 
plan  was  to  expel  him  from  Wittemberg. 
If  Luther  and  Wittemberg  can  be  separated, 

1  So  1st  Buchcr  rerbrennen  so  lelcht,  dass  es  auch  Kinder 
konncn,  schwois  denn  der  heiligo  Vatcr  1'abat.     L.  Opp.  <M 
ivil.  324. 

2  In  Bibllen  zu  fiihren.  dass  man  dcrselben  Verstand  er- 
langte,  und  denn  mclae  Buchlein  venchwinden  Hew.    IUd> 
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Lather  and  Wittemberg  will  be  ruined.  One 
blow  would  thus  free  Rome  both  from  the 
heretical  doctor  and  the  heretical  university. 
Duke  George,  the  Bishop  of  Mcrseburg,  ;mil 
the  Lcipsic  theologians  secretly  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task.1  When  Luther  heard  of 
it,  he  said  :  "  1  place  the  whole  matter  in 
God's  hands."'2  These  intrigues  were  not 
entirely  ineffectual:  Adrian,  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor at  Wittemberg,  suddenly  turned  against 
the  doctor.  Great  strength  of  fiith  was  re- 
quired to  bear  up  against. the  blow  inflicted 
by  the  court  of  Koine.  There  are  some  cha- 
r.-.cters  that  will  go  along  with  the  truth  only 
to  a  certain  point.  Such  was  Adrian. 
Alarmed  by  this  condemnation,  he  quitted 
Wittemberg,  and  repaired  to  Dr.  Eck  at 
Leipsic. 

The  bull  was  beginning  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  The  voice  of  the  pontiff  of  Chris- 
tendom was  not  powerless.  For  ages,  fire, 
and  sword  had  taught  submission  toJiis  de- 
crees. The  burning  piles  were  erected  at 
his  voice.  Every  thing  seemed  to  announce 
that  a  terrible  catastrophe  would  shortly  put 
an  end  to  the  daring  revolt  of  this  Augustine 
monk.  In  October  1520  Luther's  books  were 
taken  away  from  all  the  booksellers'  shops 
in  Ingolstadt,  and  put  under  seal.  The 
Elector-archbishop  of  Mentz,  moderate  as  he 
•was,  felt  obliged  to  banish  Ulrich  of  Hiitten 
from  his  court,  and  to  imprison  his  printer. 
The  papal  nuncios  had  besieged  the  youthful 
emperor:  Charles  declared  that  he  would 
protect  the  old  religion  ; 3  and  in  some  of  his 
hereditary  possessions  scaffolds  were  erected, 
on  which  the  writings  of  the  heretic  were 
to  be  reduced  to  ashes.  Princes  of  the 
Church  and  councillors  of  state  were  present 
at  these  autos-da-fe. 

Eck  behaved  with  insolence,  in  every 
quarter  threatening  the  great  and  the  learned, 
and  "  filling  every  thing  with  his  smoke," 
as  Erasmus  says.4  "The  pope,"  said  Eck, 
"  who  has  overthrown  so  many  counts  and 
dukes,  will  know  how  to  bring  these  wretched 
grammarians  to  their  senses."  We  must  tell 
the  Emperor  Charles  himself:  You  are  but 
a  cobbkr."6  And  his  colleague  Aleander, 
frowning  like  a  schoolmaster  who  threatens 
his  pupils  with  the  rod,7  said  to  Erasmus : 
"  We  shall  know  how  to  get  at  this  Duke 
Frederick,  and  teach  him  reason."  Aleander 
was  quite  elated  with  his  success.  To  hear 
tin-  haughty  ntmcio  talk,  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  fire  which  consumed  Luther's 
books  at  Mentz  was  "  the  beginning  of  the 

1  lit  Wittcmbcrca  pellerer.    L.  Epp.  I.  619. 

*  Id  <iuod  in  inanum  Dei  rcfcro.     Ibid.  520. 

'  A  ministris  pontificlls  mature  pneoccupatus,  declaravit 
•a  vello  veltrern  fidcm  tutari.    Pallaviclnl,  I.  HO. 

*  Omnia  sills  fumia  complens.    Hardt.  Hist.  Lit.  Ref.  I. 
169. 

*  Tres  pediculoses  (rrammatlstas.    Ibid. 

*  Pontlfex  putcst  diccreCwsarlCarolo  :  Tuescerdo.  Ibid. 
'  Eo  vnltu  quo  aolent  tttricl  llMratores  pucris  mlnari 

YlrgM.    Ibid. 


end."  These  flames  (said  they  one  to  an- 
other at  Rome)  will  spread  terror  far  and 
wide.  It  was  so  with  many  timid  and  super- 
stitious minds;  but  even  in  the  hereditary- 
states  of  Charles,  the  only  places  in  which 
they  dared  carry  out  the  bull,  the  people, 
and  sometimes  the  nobles,  often  replied  to 
these  pontifical  demonstrations  by  ridicule  or 
by  expressions  of  indignation.  "  Luther," 
said  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  when  they  ap- 
peared before  Margaret,  governor  of  tho 
Netherlands,  "  Luther  is  overturning  the 
Christian  faith."-—"  Who  is  Luther?"  asked 
the  princess. — "Anignorantmonk." — "Well, 
then,"  replied  she,  "  do  you  who  are  so  wise 
and  so  numerous  write  against  him.  The 
world  will  rather  believe  many  wise  men  than 
an  isolated  and  unlearned  man."  The  Lou- 
vain  doctors  preferred  an  easier  method. 
They  erected  a  vast  pile  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. A  great  multitude  thronged  the 
place  of  execution.  Students  and  citizens 
might  be  seen  hastily  traversing  the  crowd, 
bearing  large  volumes  under  their  arms, 
which  they  threw  into  the  flames.  Their 
zeal  edified  both  monks  and  doctors ;  but  the 
trick  was  afterwards  discovered — it  was  the 
Sermoncs  Disripuli,  Tartaretus,  and  other 
scholastic  and  papistical  works,  they  had 
been  throwing  into  the  fire,  instead  of 
Luther's  writings ! l 

The  Count  of  Nassau,  viceroy  of  Holland, 
replied  to  the  Dominicans  who  solicited  ptr- 
mission  to  bum  the  doctor's  books :  "  Go 
and  preach  the  Gospel  with  as  much  purity 
as  Luther  does,  and  you  will  have  to  com- 
plain of  nobody."  As  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  reformer  at  a  banquet  when 
the  leading  princes  of  the  empire  were  pre- 
sent, the  Lord  of  Ravenstein  said  aloud : 
"  In  the  space  of  four  centuries,  a  single 
Christian  has  ventured  to  raise  his  head,  and 
him  the  pope  wishes  to  put  to  death  !  "2 

Luther,  sensible  of  the  strength  of  his 
cause,  remained  traquil  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult  the  bull  had  created.3  "If  you  did 
not  press  me  so  earnestly,"  said  he  to  Spala- 
tin,  "  I  should  keep  silence,  well  knowing 
that  the  work  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
counsel  and  power  of  God."4  The  timid 
man  was  for  speaking  out,  the  strong  de- 
sired to  remain  silent.  Luther  discerned  a 
power  that  escaped  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,"  continues  the  reformer. 
"  It  is  Christ  who  has  begun  these  things, 
and  it  is  lie  that  will  accomplish  them, 
whether  I  be  banished  or  put  to  death.  Jesna 
Christ  is  here  present,  and  lie  who  is  within 
us  is  greater  than  he  who  is  in  the  world."5 

1  Seek  end.  p.  239. 

2  Es  1st  in  vlerhundert  Jahren  cin  christllcher  Mann  auf- 
gestanden,  den  will  der  Pabst  todt  habcn.    Ibid.  p.  288. 

3  In  bullosis  illis  tumultibus.    L.  Kpp.  i.  519. 

4  Rem  tulfttii  Deo  committerem.    Ibid.  521. 

a  Chrlstua  tsta  ccepit,  Ipae  perficlet,  etlam  me  tire  eitloo- 
to.  hive  fugato.    Ibid.  526. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

l 

Peoteive  Step  of  the  Reformer— Luther's  Appeal  to  a  dene- 
r.il  Council— Close  Combat— The  Hull  burnt  by  Luther- 
Meanin"  of  this  daring  Act— Luther  In  the  Academy— 
Lntheragalnst  the  Pope— New  Work  hv  Melancthon— How  j 
Luther  encourages  liis  Friends— 1'rocress  of  the  Struggle  i 
— Mclancthon's  Opinions  on  the  Weak -hearted— Luther's 
Treatise  on  the  Bible—  Doctrine  of  Grace— Luther's  Re- 
cantation. 

DUTY  obliged  Luther  to  speak,  that  the  truth 
might  be  manifested  to  the  world.  Rome 
has  struck  the  blow  :  he  will  show  how  lie 
has  received  it.  The  pope  has  put  him  under 
the  ban  of  the  Church  ;  he  will  put  the  pope 
under  the  ban  of  Christendom.  Hitherto 
the  pontiff's  commands  have  been  nil-power- 
ful ;  he  will  oppose  sentence  to  sentence,  and 
the  world  shall  know  which  has  the  greater 
strength.  "  I  desire,"  said  he,  "  to  set  my 
conscience  at  rest,  by  disclosing  to  all  men 
the  clanger  that  threatens  them;"1  and  at 
the  same  time  he  prepared  to  make  a  fresh 
appeal  to  a  general  council.  An  appeal  from 
the  pope  to  a  council  was  a  crime.  It  is 
therefore  by  a  new  attack  on  the  pontifical 
power  that  Luther  presumes  to  justify  those 
by  which  it  had  been  preceded. 

"On  the  17th  of  November,  a  notary  and 
five  witnesses,  among  whom  was  Cruciger, 
met  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  Augustine  convent  where 
Luther  resided.  There,  the  public  officer 
(Sarctor  of  Eisleben)  immediately  proceed- 
ing to  draw  up  the  minute  of  his  protest,  the 
reformer  in  presence  of  these  witnesses  said 
with  a  solemn  tone  of  voice  : — 

"  Considering-that  a  general  council  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  above  the  pope,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  faith  ; 

'•  Considering  that  the  power  of  the  pope 
is  not  above  but  inferior  to  Scripture ;  and 
that  he  has  no  right  to  slaughter  the  sheep 
of  Christ's  flock,  and  throw  them  into  the 
jaws  of  the  wolf  ; 

"  I.  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar, 
doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  Wittemberg, 
appeal  by  these  presents,  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  of  those  who  are  or  who  shall  be  with 
me,  from  the  most  h»ly  pope  Leo  to  a  future 
general  and  Christian  council. 

"  I  appeal  from  the  said  pope,  ./JVsi,  as  an 
unjust,  rash,  and  tyrannical  judge,  who  con- 
demns me  without  a  hearing,  and  without 
giving  any  reasons  for  his  judgment ;  secondly, 
as  a  heretic  and  an  apostate,  misled,  harden- 
ed, and  condemned  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
who  commands  me  to  deny  that  Christian 
faith  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;2  thirdly,  as  an  enemy,  an  antichrist, 
an  adversary,  an  oppressor  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, 3  who  dares  set  his  own  words  in  oppo- 


l  Ut  meam  consclentlam  redlmam.    L.  Epp.  I.  522. 

J  Aberroneo,  indurate,  per  Scriptures  sanctas  damnato, 
hsretlco  et  apostata.  L.  Opp.  Lat.  ii.  50.  See  also  L.  Opp. 
(L.)  xvii.  332.  There  are  some  paragraphs  in  the  German 
that  are  not  In  the  Latin  text. 

1  Oppressore  totius  Sacre  Scripturte.    Ibid. 


sition  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  fourthly,  as  a 
despiser,  a  calumniator,  a  blasphemer  of  the 
holy  Christian  Church  and  of  a  free  council, 
who  maintains  that  a  council  is  nothing  of 
itself. 

"  For  this  reason,  with  all  humility,  I  en- 
treat the  most  serene,  most  illustrious,  excel- 
j  lent,  generous,  noble,  powerful,  wise,  and 
j  prudent  lords,  namely,  Charles  emperor  ol* 
Komc,  the  electors,  princes,  counts,  bani::s, 
knignts,  gentlemen,  councillors,  cities  and 
communities  of  the  whole  German  nation,  to 
adhere  to  my  protest,  and  to  resist  with  me 
the  antichristian  conduct  of  the  pope,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  defence  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  free  councils  of  Christendom  ; 
and  Christ,  our  Lord,  will  reward  them 
bountifully  by  his  everlasting  grace.  But  if 
there  be  any  who  scorn  my  prayer,  and  con- 
tinue to  obey  that  impious  man  the  pope, 
rather  than  God,4  I  reject  by  these  presents 
all  responsibility,  having  faithfully  warned 
their  consciences,  and  I  abandon  them,  as 
well  as  the  pope  and  his  adherents,  to  the 
supreme  judgment  of  God." 

Such  is  Luther's  bill  of  divorce ;  such  is 
his  reply  to  the  pontiff's  bull.  A  great 
seriousness  pervades  the  whole  of  this  decla- 
ration. The  charges  he  brings  against  the 
pope  are  of  the  gravest  description,  and  it  is 
not  heedlessly  that  he  makes  them.  This 
protest  was  circulated  through  Germany,  and 
sent  to  most  of  the  courts  of  Christendom. 

Luther  hai,  however,  a  still  more  daring 
step  in  reserve,  although  this  which  he  had 
just  taken  appeared  the  extreme  of  auda  iiy. 
He  would  in  uo  respect  be  behindhand  with 
Rome.  The  monk  of  Wittemberg  will  do  all 
that  the  sovereign  pontiff  dares  do.  He 
gives  judgment  for  judgment ;  lie  raises  pile 
for  pile.  The  son  of  the  Medici  and  the  son 
of  the  rriner  of  Mansfeldt  have  gone  down 
into  the  lists  ;  and  in  this  desperate  struggle, 
which  shakes  the  world,  onf  does  not  strike 
a  blow  which  the  other  docs  not  return.  On 
the  10th  of  December,  a  placard  was  posted 
on  the  walls  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg, 
inviting  the  professors'  and  students  to  be 
present  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the 
Eastern  gate,  near  the  Holy  Cross.  A  great 
number  of  doctors  and  students  assembled, 
and  Luther,  walking  at  their  head,  conducted 
the  procession  to  the  appointed  place.  How 
many  burning  piles  has  Rome  erected  during 
the  course  of  ages  !  Luther  resolves  to  make 
a  better  application  of  the  great  Roman  prin- 
ciple. It  is  only  a  few  old  papers  that  are 
about  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  fire,  thinks  he,  is 
intended  fee-  that  purpose.  A  scaffold  had 
been  prepared.  One  of  the  oldest  masters  of 
arts  set  fire  to  it.  As  the  flames  rose  high 
into  the  air,  the  formidable  Augustine,  wear- 
ing his  frock,  approached  the  pile,  carrying 
the  Canon  Law,  the  Decretals,  ihe  Clcmen- 
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tines,  the  papal  Kxtravagants,  some  writings 
by  Eek  and  Emscr,  and  the  pope's  bull. 
The  Decretals  having  been  first  consumed, 
Luther  held  up  the  bull,  and  said  :  "  Since 
thou  hast  vexed  (he  Holy  One  of  the  Lord, 
may  everlasting  fire  vex  and  consume  thee  !  " 
He  then  llung  it  into  the-flames.  Never  had 
war  been  declared  with  greater  energy  and 
resolution.  After  this  Luther  calmly  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  the  crowd  of  doctors, 
pr  i lessors,  and  students,  testifying  their  ap- 
proval by  loud,  -heers,  re-entered  Wittem- 
berg  with  him.  "  The  Decretals,"  said  Lu- 
ther, "  resemble  a  body  whose  face  is  meek 
as  a  young  maiden's,  whose  limbs  are  full  of 
violence  like  those  of  a  lion,  and  whose  tail 
is  filled  with  wiles  like  a  serpent.  Among 
all  the  laws  of  the  popes,  there  is  not  one 
word  that  teaches  us  who  is  Jesus  Christ."1 
"  My  enemies,"  said  he  on  another  occasion, 
"  have  been  able,  by  burning  my  books,  to 
injure  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people,  and  destroy  their  souls ;  for 
this  reason,  I  consumed  their  books  in  return. 
A  serious  struggle  has  just  begun.  Hitherto 
I  have  been  only  playing  with  the  pope.  I 
L<  trail  this  work  in  God's  name  :  it  will  be 
ended  without  me  and  by  His  might.  If 
they  dare  burn  my  books,  in  which  more  of 
the  Gospel  is  to  be  found  (I  speak  without 
boasting)  than  in  all  the  books  of  the  pope, 
1  can  with  much  greater  reason  burn  theirs, 
in  which  no  good  can  be  discovered." 

If  Luther  had  commenced  the  Reformation 
in  this  manner,  such  a  step  would  undoubted- 
ly have  entailed  the  most  deplorable  results. 
Fanaticism  might  have  been  aroused  by  it, 
and  the  Church  thrown  into  a  course  of  vio- 
lence and  disorder.  But  the  reformer  had 
prefaced  his  work  by  seriously  explaining  the 
lessons  of  Scripture.  The  foundations  had 
been  wisely  laid.  Now,  a  powerful  blow, 
such  as  he  had  just  given,  might  not  only  be 
without  inconvenience,  but  even  accelerate 
the  moment  in  which  Christendom  would 
throw  off  its  bonds. 

Luther  thus  solemnly  declared  that  he 
separated  from  the  pope  and  his  church. 
This  might  appear  necessary  to  him  after 
his  letter  to  Leo  X.  He  accepted  the  ex- 
communication that  Rome  had  pronounced. 
He  showed  the  Christian  world  that  there 
was  now  war  unto  death  between  him  and 
the  pope.  He  burnt  his  ships  upon  the 
beach,  thus  imposing  on  himself  the  neces- 
sity of  advancing  and  of  combating. 

Luther  had  re-entered  Wittemberg.  On 
the  morrow,  the  lecture  -  room  was  more 
crowded  than  usual.  All  minds  were  in  a 
state  of  excitement ;  a  solemn  feeling  per- 
vaded the  assembly  ;  they  waited  expecting 
an  address  from  the  doctor.  He  lectured  on 
the  Psalms, — a  course  that  he  had  commen- 
ced in  the  month  of  March  in  the  preceding 
year.  Having  finished  his  explanations,  he 


»  L.  Opp.  (W.)  uli.  U9J-149*. 
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remained  silent  a  few  minutes,  and  then  con- 
tinued energetically  :  "  Be  on  your  guard 
against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  pope.  I 
have  burnt  his  Decretals,  but  this  is  merely 
child's  play.  It  is  time,  and  more  than  time, 
that  the  pope  were  burnt ;  that  is  (explain- 
ing himself  immediately),  the  see  of  Rome, 
with  all  its  doctrines  and  abominations." 
Then  assuming  a  more  splemn  tone,  he- 
added  :  "  If  you  do  not  contend  with  youf 
whole  heart  against  the  impious  government 
of  the  pope,  you  cannot  be  saved.  Whoever 
takes  delight  in  the  religion  and  worship  of 
popery,  will  be  eternally  lost  in  the  world  to 
come."1 

"  If  you  reject  it,"  continued  he,  "  you 
must  expect  to  incur  every  kind  of  danger, 
and  even  to  lose  your  lives.  I'ut  it  is  far 
better  to  be  exposed  to  such  perils  in  this 
world  than  to  keep  silence!  .So  long  as  I 
live,  I  will  denounce  to  my  brethren  the  sore 
and  the  plague  of  Babylon,  for  fear  that 
many  who  are  with  ns  should  fall  buck  like 
the  rest  into  the  bottomless  pit." 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  assembly  by  this  discourse,  the 
energy  of  which  surprises  us.  >;  Not  one 
among  us,"  adds  the  candid  student  who  has 
handed  it  down,  "  unless  he  be  a  senseless 
log  of  wood  fas  all  the  papists  are,  he  says 
parenthetically),  doubts  that  this  is  truth 
pure  and  undehled.  It  is  evident  to  all  be- 
lievers that  Dr.  Luther  is  an  angel  of  the 
living  God,  called  to  feed  Christ's  wandering 
sheep  with  the  Word  of  God."  - 

This  discourse  and  the  act  by  which  it 
was  crowned  mark  an  important  epoch  in 
the  Reformation.  The  dispute  at  Leipsic 
had  inwardly  detached  Luther  from  the  pope. 
But  the  moment  in  which  he  burnt  the  bull 
was  that  in  which  he  declared  in  the  most 
formal  manner  his  entire  separation  from  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  church,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  universal  Church,  such  as  it 
had  been  founded  by  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ.  At  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  he 
lit  up  a  fire  that  has  been  burning  for  three 
centuries. 

"  The  pope,"  said  he,  "  has  three  crowns ; 
and  for  this  reason  :  the  first  is  against  God, 
for  he  condemns  religion  ;  the  second  against 
the  emperor,  for  he  condemns  the  secular 
power ;  the  third  is  against  society,  for  he 
condemns  marriage."3  When  he  was  re- 
proached with  inveighing  too  severely  against 
popery:  "  Alas  !"  replied  he,  "  would  that  I 
could  speak  against  it  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, and  that  each  of  my  words  was  a  thun- 
derbolt!"4 

The  firmness  spread  to  Luther's  friends 
and  fellow-countrymen.  A  whole  nation  ral- 
lied around  him.  The  university  of  Wittem- 


1  Muss  ewig  in  jcnem  Lcben  rcrlohren  seyn.    L.  Opp.  (L.) 
ivll.  333. 

2  Luthcrum  esse  Del  vlventls   nngehim  qul  palabundiis 
Christ!  ovcs  pascal.    L.  Opp.  Lat.  ii.  123. 

'  L.  Opr.  (W.)nll.  131.1. 
Und  cin  jeglich  Wort  cine  Donneraxt  arw«.    Ibid.  1390. 
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berg  in  particular  grew  daily  more  attached 
to  this  hero,  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  its 
importance  and  glory.  Carlstadt  then  raisol 
his  voice  against  that  "  furious  lion  of  Flor- 
ence,'1 which  tore  all  human  and  divine  laws, 
and  trampled  under  foot  the  principles  of 
eternal  truth.  Melancthon,  also,  about  this 
time  addressed  the  states  of  the  empire  in  a 
writing  characterized  by  the  el«ganc*e  and 
wisdom  peculiar  to  this  amiable  man.  It 
was  in  reply  to  a  work  attributed  to  Emser, 
but  published  under  the  name  of  Rhadinus, 
a  Roman  divine.  Never  had  Luther  himself 
spoken  with  greater  energy  ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  grace  in  Melancthon's  language  that 
won  its  way  to  every  heart. 

After  showing  by  various  passages  of 
Scripture  that  tho  pope  is  not  superior  to  the 
other  bishops  :  "  What  is  it,"  says  he  to  the 
states  of  the  empire,  "  that  prevents  our 
depriving  the  pope  of  the  rights  that  we  have 
given  him  ?  *  It  matters  little  to  Luther 
whether  our  riches,  that  is  to  say,  the  trea- 
sures of  Europe,  are  sent  to  Rome ;  but  the 
great  cause  of  his  grief  and  ours  is,  that  the 
laws  of  the  pontiiTs  and  the  reign  of  the  pope 
not  only  endanger  the  souls  of  men  but  en- 
tirely ruin  them.  Each  one  may  judge  for 
himself  whether  it  is  becoming  or  not  to 
contribute  his  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
Roman,  luxury  ;  but  to  judge  of  religion  and 
its  sacred  mysteries  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  commonalty.  It  is  on  this  ground, 
then,  that  Luther  appeals  to  your  faith  and 
zeal,  and  that  all  pious  men  finite  with  him, 
— some  aloud,  others  with  sighs  and  groans. 
Call  to  remembrance  that  you  are  Christians, 
ye  princes  of  a  Christian  people,  and  wrest 
these  sad  relics  of  Christendom  from  the 
tyranny  of  Antichrist.  They  are  deceivers 
who  pretend  that  you  have  no  authority  over 
priests.  That  same  spirit  which  animated 
Jehu  against  the  priests  of  Baal,  urges  you, 
by  this  precedent,  to  abolish  the  Roman 
superstition,  which  is  much  more  horrible 
than  the  idolatry  of  Baal."2  Thus  spoke 
the  gentle  Melancthon  to  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many. 

A  few  cries  of  alarm  were  heard  among 
the  friends  of  the  Reformation.  Timid  minds 
'inclined  to  extreme  measures  of  conciliation, 
and  Staupitz,  in  particular,  expressed  the 
deepest  anxiety.  "  All  this  matter  has  been 
hitherto  mere  play,"  wrote  Luther  to  him. 
"  You  have  said  yourself,  that  if  God  does  not 
do  these  things,  it  is  impossible  they  can  be 
done.  The  tumult  becomes  more  and  more 
tumultuous,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever 
be  appeased,  except  at  the  last  day."3  Thus 
did  Luther  encourage  these  affrighted  minds. 
Three  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  the 
tumult  has  not  yet  subsided ! 

'  Quid  obstat  qnomlnus  paps  quod  dedlmus  Jug  adtma- 
mus »  Corp.  Uef.  I.  337. 

2  I't  eitingiiarls  lllam.multo  tetriorem  Baalisidololatria, 
Bomanam  superstitioncm.  Ibid. 

*  -Tumultus  egresie  tumultuatur,  ut  nisi  extreme  die  se- 
dan mihl  posse  non  videatur.  L.  Epp.  I.  Ml. 
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•  The  papacy,"  continued  he,  "  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
Let  it  excommunicate  and  burn  my  writings! 

let  it  slay  me! it  shall  not  cheek 

that  which  is  advancing.  Some  great  por- 
tent is  at  our  doors.1  I  burnt  the  bull,  at 
first  with  {rreat  trembling,  but  now  I  expe- 
rience more  joy  from  it  than  from  any  action 
1  have  ever  done  in  my  life."- 

Wc  involuntarily  stop,  and  are  delighted  at 
reading  in  Luther's  great  soul  the  mighty 
future  that  was  preparing.  "  0  my  father,"" 
said  he  to  Staupitz  in  conclusion,  "  pray  for 
the  Word  of  God  and  for  me.  1  am  carried 
away  and  tossed  about  by  these  waves."3 

Thus  war  was  'declared  on  both  sides. 
The  combatants  threw  away  their  scabbards. 
The  Word  of  God  reasserted  its  rights,  and 
deposed  him  who  had  taken  the  place  of  God 
himself.  Society  was  shaken.  In  every 
age  selfish  men  are  not  wanting  who  would 
let  human  society  sleep  on  in  error  and  cor- 
ruption ;  but  wise  men,  although  they  may 
be  timid,  think  differently.  "  We  are  well 
aware,"  said  the  gentle  and  moderate  Melanc- 
thon,  "  that  statesmen  have  a  dread  of  inno- 
vation ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  this  sad  confusion  which  is  denominated 
human  life,  controversies,  and  even  those 
which  proceed  from  the  justest  causes)  are 
always  tainted  with  some  evil.  It  is  requi- 
site, however,  that  in  the  Church,  the  Word 
and  commandments  of  God  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  every  mortal  tiling.4  God  threatens 
with  his  eternal  anger  those  who  endeavour 
to  suppress  the  truth.  For  this  reason  it 
was  a  duty,  a  Christian  duty,  incumbent  on 
Luther,  and  from  which  he  could  not  draw 
back,  especially  as  he  was  a  doctor  of  the 
Church  of  God,  to  reprove  the  pernicious 
errors  which  unprincipled  men  were  dissemi- 
nating with  inconceivable  effrontery.  If  con- 
troversy engenders  many  evils,  as  I  see  to 
my  great  sorrow,"  adds  the  wise  Philip,  "  it 
is  the  fault  of  those  who  at  first  propagated 
error,  and  of  those  who,  filled  with  diabolical 
hatred,  are  now  seeking  to  uphold  it." 

But  all  men  did  not  think  thus.  Luther 
was  overwhelmed  with  reproaches :  the  storm 
burst  upon  him  from  every  quarter  of  heaven. 
"He  is  quite  alone,"  said  some;  "he  is  a 
teacher  of  novelties,"  said  others. 

"  Who  knows,"  replied  Luther,  sensible  of 
the  call  that  was  addressed  to  him  from  on 
high,  "  if  God  has  not  chosen  and  called  me,5 
and  if  they  ought  not  to  fear  that,  by  de- 
spising me,  they  despise  God  himself?  Moses 
was  alone  at  the  departure  from  Egypt; 
Elijah  was  alone  in  the  reign -of  King  Ahab ; 


1  Omnino  aliqnld  portcntl  pr«e  foribus  est.    L.  Epp.  i.  MZ 
What  a  presentiment  of  the  future! 

2  Primum  trepidus  et  orans,  sed  nunc  Irctior  quam  u'.Io 
totlus  vil*  rnese  fncto.    Ibid. 

3  E»o  fluctibiis  his  rapior  et  volvor.    Ibid. 

<  Sed  tamen  In  Ecclesla  necesse  est  antefcrrl  mandatum 
Del  omnibus  rebus  hiimaiiis.  Melancth.  Vita  I.utherl. 

*  Wcr  velss  ob  mica  Oott  dazu  berufen  unil  enxehlt  hat. 
Foundation  of  the  article!  condemned  by  the  bull  of  Borne. 
Opp.  IL.)  xvlL  33S. 
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Isaiah  alone  in  Jerusalem  ;  Ezekiel  alone  in 

Babylon God  never  selected  as  a  prophet 

either  the  high-priest  or  any  other  great  per- 
sonage ;  but  ordinarily  he  chose  low  and 
despised  men,  once  even  the  shepherd  Amos. 
In  every  age,  the  saints  have  bad  to  reprove 
the  great,  kings,  princes,  priests,  and  wise 

men,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives And  TV-SB 

it  not  the  same  under  the  New  Testament  ? 
Ambrose  was  alone  in  his  time ;  after  him, 
Jerome  was  alone ;  later  still,  Augustine 
was  alone I  do  not  say  that  I  am  a  pro- 
phet;1 but  I  s.-.y  tlni  they  ought  to  fear, 
precisely  because.  I  am  alone  and  they 
are  many.  1  am  sure  of  this,  that  the  Word 
of  God  is  with  me,  and  that  it  is  not  with 
them. 

"  It  is  said  also.''  continues  he,  "  that  I 
put  forward  novelties,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  all  the  other  doctors 
were  so  long  in  error. 

"  No  !  I  do  not  preach  novelties.  But  I 
say  that  all  Christian  doctrines  have  been 
lost  sight  of  by  those  who  should  have  pre- 
served them ;  namely,  the  learned  and  the 
bishops.  Still  I  doubt  not  that  the  truth 
remained  in  a  few  hearts,  even  were  it  with 
infants  in  the  cradle.2  Poor  peasants  and 
simple  children  now  understand  Jesus  Christ 
better  than  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  the 
doctors. 

"  I  am  accused  of  rejecting  the  holy  doctors 
of  the  Church.  I  do  not  reject  them ;  but, 
since  all  these  doctors  endeavour  to  prove 
their  writings  by  Holy  Scripture,  Scripture 
must  be  clearer  and  surer  than  they  are. 
Who  would  think  of  proving  an  obscure 
passage  by  one  that  was  obscurer  still  ? 
Thus,  then,  necessity  obliges  me  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Bible,  as  all  the  doctors  have 
done,  and  to  call  upon  it  to  pronounce  upon 
their  writings ;  for  the  Bible  alone  is  lord 
and  master.  • 

"  But  (say  they)  men  of  power  persecute 
him.  Is  it  not  clear,  according  to  Scripture, 
that  the  persecutors  are  generally  wrong, 
and  the  persecuted  right ;  that  the  majority 
has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  falsehood,  and 
the  minority  on  that  of  truth  ?  Truth  has 
in  every  age  caused  an  outcry."3 

Luther  next  examines  the  propositions 
condemned  in  the  bull  as  heretical,  and  de- 
monstrates their  truth  by  proofs  drawn  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  With  what  vigour 
especially  does  he  not  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  Grace ! 

"  What !  before  and  without  grace,  nature 
can  hate  sin,  avoid  it,  and  repent  of  it ;  while 
even  after  grace  is  come,  this  nature  loves 
sin,  seeks  it,  longs  for  it,  and  never  ceases 
contending  against  grace,  and  being  angry 
with  it ;  a  state  which  all  the  saints  mourn 
over  continually! It  is  as  if  men  said 


1  Ich  safe  nlcht  dass  Ich  eln  Prophet  sey. 
xvll.  339. 

2  Und  solUen's  eltel  Kinder  In  der  Wlcgc 
339. 

1  Warheit  hat  allezelt  rumort.    Ibid.  340. 


L.  Opp.  (L.) 
sevn.     Ibid. 


that  a  strong  tree,  which  I  cannot  bend  by 
the  exertion  of  all  my  strength,  would  bend 
of  itself,  as  soon  as  I  left  it,  or  that  a  torrent 
which  no  dikes  or  barriers  can  check,  would 
cease  running  as  soon  as  it  was  left  alone. 

No!  it  is  not  by  reflecting  on  sin  and 

its  consequences  that  we  arrive  at  repent- 
ance ;  but  it  is  by  contemplating  Jesus  Christ, 
his  w*ounds,  and  his  infinite  love.1  The 
knowledge  of  sin  must  proceed  from  repent- 
ance, and  not  repentance  from  the  knowledge 
of  sin.  Knowledge  is  the  fruit,  repentance 
is  the  tree.  In  my  country,  the  fruit  grows 
on  the  tree ;  but  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
states  of  the  holy  Father  the  tree  grows  on 
the  fruit." 

The  courageous  doctor,  although  he  pro- 
tests, still  retracts  some  of  his  propositions. 
Our  astonishment  will  cease  when  we  see 
the  manner  in  which  he  does  it.  After  quot- 
ing the  four  propositions  on  indulgences, 
condemned  by  the  bull,2  he  simply  adds : — 

"  In  submission  to  the  holy  and  learned 
bull,  I  retract  all  that  I  have  ever  taught 
concerning  indulgences.  If  my  books  have 
been  justly  burnt,  it  is  certainly  because  I 
made  concessions  to  the  pope  on  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences ;  for  this  reason  I  condemn 
them  to  the  flames." 

He  retracts  also  with  respect  to  John 
Huss:  "  I  now  say  that,  not  a  few  a/ticles, 
but  all  the  articles  of  John  Huss  are  wholly 
Christian.  By  condemning  John  Huss,  the 
pope  has  condemned  the  Gospel.  I  have 
done  five  times  more  than  he,  and  yet  I  much 
fear  I  have  not  done  enough.  Huss  only 
said  that  a  wicked  pope  is  not  a  member  of 
Christendom  ;  but  if  Peter  himself  were  now 
sitting  at  Rome,  I  should  deny  that  he  was 
pope  by  Divine  appointment." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Coronation  of  Charles  the  Fifth- The  Nuncio  Aleander— 
Shall  Luther's  Hooks  bcHurnt f— Aleanderaml  the  Empe- 
ror— The  Nuncios  und  the  Elector — Duke  John's  Son  in 
Rehalf  of  Luther— Luther's  Calmness— The  Elector  pro- 
tects Luther — Replv  of  the  Nuncios — Krasmua  at  Cologne 
— Krasuv.is  at  the  Elector's — Declaration  of  Erasmus — Ad- 
vice of  Erasmus— System  of  Charles  V. 

Tin:  mighty  words  of  the  reformer  sunk  deep 
into  men's  hearts,  and  contributed  to  their 
emancipation.  The  sparks  that  flew  from 
every  one  of  them  were  communicated  to  the 
whole  nation.  But  still  a  greater  question 
remained  to  be  solved.  Would  the  prince  in 
whose  states  Luther  was  residing,  favour  or 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  bull  ?  The  re- 
ply appeared  doubtful.  The  elector,  as  well 
as  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  was  at  Aix- 
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1  Man  soil  ruvor  Christum  In  seine  Wunden  sehen,  und 
ai'fl'denselben  seine  Llebe  gegcn  uns.    L.  Opp.  (L.)xvil.  351. 

2  Props.  191022.    Ibid.  363. 
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la-Chapelle.  Here  the  crown  of  Charlemagne 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  youngest  but 
most  powerful  monarch  of  Christendom.  An 
unusual  pomp  and  magnificence  were  dis- 
played in  this  ceremony.  Charles  V.,  Fre- 
derick, princes,  ministers,  and  ambassadors, 
repaired  immediately  to  Cologne.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  the  plague  was  raging, 
seemed  to  pour  its  whole  population  into  this 
ancient  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Among  the  crowd  of  strangers  who 
thronged  this  city  were  the  two  papal  nun- 
cios, Marino  Caraccioli  and  Jerome  Aleander. 
Caraccioli,  who  had  already  been  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Maximilian,  was  commis- 
sioned to  congratulate  the  new  emperor,  and 
to  treat  with  him  on  political  matters.  But 
Rome  had  discovered  that,  to  succeed  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  Reformation,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  into  Germany  a  nuncio  specially 
accredited  for  this  work,  and  of  a  character, 
skill,  and  activity  fitted  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Aleander  had  been  selected.1  This 
man,  afterwards  invested  with  the  purple  of 
the  cardinals,  would  appear  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  family  of  respectable  anti- 
quity, and  not  from  Jewish  parents,  as  it 
has  been  said.  The  guilty  Borgia  invited 
him  to  Rome  to  be  the  secretary  of  his  son — 
of  that  Caesar  before  whose  murderous  sword 
all  Rome  trembled."  "  Like  master,  like 
man,"  says  an  historian,  who  thus  compares 
Aleander  to  Alexander  VI.  This  judgment 
is  in  our  opinion  too  severe.  After  Borgia's 
death,  Aleander  applied  to  his  studies  with 
fresh  ardour.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  age.  He  devoted  himself  with  his  whole 
heart  to  every  thing  he  undertook.  The  zeal 
with  which  he  studied  languages  was  by  no 
means  inferior  to  that  which  he  exerted 
afterwards  in  persecuting  the  Reformation. 
Leo  X.  attached  him  to  his  own  service. 
Some  historians  speak  of  his  epicurean  man- 
ners ;  Romanists,  of  the  integrity  of  his  life.3 
It  would  appear  that  he  was  fond  of  luxury, 
parade,  and  amusement.  "  Aleander  is  liv- 
ing at  Venice  like  a  grovelling  epicurean, 
and  in  high  dignify,"  wrote  his  old  friend 
Erasmus  concerning  him.  All  are  agreed  in 
confessing  that  he  was  violent,  prompt  in  his 
actions,  full  of  ardour,  indefatigable,  impe- 
rious, and  devoted  to  the  pope.  Eck  was  the 
fiery  and  intrepid  champion  of  the  schools  : 
Aleander,  the  haughty  ambassador  of  the 
proud  court  of  the  pontiffs.  He  seemed  born 
to  be  a  nuncio. 

Rome  had  made  every  preparation  to  de- 
stroy the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  The  duty 


1  Studlum  flagrantisslmum  religionls,  ardor  Indolls.... 
incrcdibile  quanta  solertia Pallavlclnl,  I.  84. 

2  See  vol.   i.    p.  19.    Capello.  Venetian  Ambassador  at 
Rome  in  1600.  says  of  Cesar:  Tutu  Roma  trema  di  esso 
ducha  no ii  li  faza  amaEzar. ..  .Extracted  by  Ranke  from  a 
MS.  lltlaiiont  In  the  archives  of  Vienna. 

3  Er  wlrd  Obel  alg  ein  gebohrner  Jude  und  schtendlicher 
Epicurer  beschrteben.    Seckend.  2«$.    Integrlta*  vile  qua 
prtenosceb'tfur.    Pallavtcini,  I.  si. 
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of  attending  the  coronation  of  the  emperor, 
as  the  pope's  representative,  was  a  mere 
secondary  mission  in  Aleandcr's  eyes,  yet 
calculated  to  facilitate  hi*  task  by  the  respect 
it  secured  for  him.  But  he  was  specially 
charged  to  prevail  upon  Charles  to  crush  the 
rising  Reformation. ' 

As  soon  as  Aleander  arrived  at  Cologne, 
he  and  Caraccioli  set  every  wheel  in  motion 
to  have  Luther's  heretical  works  burnt 
throughout  the  empire,  but  particularly  under 
the  eyes  of  the  German  princes  assembled  in 
that  city.  Charles  V.  had  already  given  his 
consent  with  regard  to  his  hereditary  states. 
The  agitation  of  men's  minds  was  excessive. 
"Such  measures,"  said  they  to  Charles's 
ministers  and  the  nuncios  themselves,  "  far 
from  healing  the  wound,  will  only  increase 
it.  Do  you  imagine  that  Luther's  doctrines 
are  found  only  in  those  books  that  you  are 
throwing  into  the  fire  ?  They  are  written, 
where  you  cannot  reach  them,  in  the  hearts 

of  the  nation.2 If  you  desire  to  employ 

force,  it  must  be  that  of  countless  swords 
unsheathed  to  massacre  a  whole  nation.3  A 
few  logs  of  wood  piled  up  to  burn  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  will  effect  nothing ;  and  such 
arms  are  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  an 
emperor  and  of  a  pontiff'."  The  nuncio  de- 
fended his  burning  piles  :  "  These"  flames," 
said  he,  "  are  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
written  in  colossal  characters,  equally  intel- 
ligible to  those  who  are  near  and  those  who 
are  afar  off, — to  the  learned  and  ignorant, — 
and  even  to  those  who  cannot  read." 

But  it  was  not  in  reality  papers  and  books 
that  the  nuncio  wanted  :  it  was  Luther  him- 
self. "  These  flames,"  resumed  he,  "  are  not 
sufficient  to  purify  the  infected  air  of  Ger- 
many.4 If  they  terrify  the  simple,  they  do 
not  punish  the  wicked.  We  require  an  impe- 
rial edict  against  Luther's  person."5 

Aleander  did  not  find  the  emperor  so  com- 
pliant when  the  reformer's  life  was  in  ques- 
tion, as  when  his  books  only  were  concerned. 

"  As  I  have  but  recently  ascended  the 
throne,"  said  he  to  Aleander,  "  I  cannot 
without  the  advice  of  my  councillors  and  the 
consent  of  the  princes  strike  such  a  blow  as 
this  against  a  numerous  faction  surrounded 
by  so  many  powerful  defenders.  Let  us  first 
learn  what  our  father,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
thinks  of  this  matter;6  we  shall  afterwards 
see  what  reply  we  can  make  to  the  pope." 
The  nuncios,  therefore,  proceeded  to  make 
trial  of  their  artifices  and  eloquence  on  the 
electo'r. 

The  first  Sunday  in  November,  Frederick 
having  attended  mass  in  the  Greyfruirs'  con- 

1  Cui  tota  BOlllolti'do  tnniterctur  nascentis  hercsts  evel- 
lendrc.    1'allavlclni,  1.  83. 

2  Altiusqite  Insculptam  In  mentlbus  unlversse  fere  Ger- 
manic.   Ibid.  1. 1*. 

3  In  vi  innumcrablllum  sladiorum  qul  Infinitum  populum 
tructdircnt.    Ibid. 

<  Xon  satis  ad  eipurpandnm  aercm  Oermanlz  Jam  tabt- 
ficum.  Ibid.  p.  M. 

s  Gesaris  edictum  in  caput — Luther).    Ibid. 

6  Audiamus  antea  liac  In  re  patrem nostrum  Fredericum. 
L.  Opp.  Lat.  li.  117. 
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vent,  Caraceioli  ;ind  Aleander  lagged  an 
audience.  He  received  them  in  the  presence 
of  the.  Bishop  of  Trent  and  several  of  his 
councillors.  Caracciali  first  presented  the 
j>apul  hrief.  Of  a  milder  disposition  than 
.Meander,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  win  over 
the  prince  by  his  flatteries,  and  began  by 
eulogizing  him  and  his  ancestors.  "  It  is  to 
you."  said  he,  ''  that  we  look  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  the  Roman 
Empire.'' 

but  the  impetuous  Alcander,  wishing  to 
conic  to  the  point,  hastily  stepped  forward 
and  interrupted  his  colleague,  who  modestly 
gave  way  :l  "It  is  to  me  and  Eck,"  said  he, 
"  that  this  business  of  Martin's  has  been  in- 
trusted. Look  at  the  imminent  dangers  into 
which  this  man  is  plunging  the  Christian 
republic.  If  we  do  not  make  haste  to  apply 
some  remedy,  the  empire  is  ruined.  Why 
were  the  Greeks  destroyed,  but  because  they 
abandoned  the  pope  ?  You  cannot  remain 
united  to  Luther  without  separating  from 
Jesus  Christ.2  I  require  two  things  of  you, 
in  the  name  of  his  holiness :  .first,  that  you 
will  burn  Luther's  writings  ;  secondly,  that 
you  will  inflict  on  him  the  punishment  he 
deserves,  or  at  least  that  you  will  deliver 
him  up  to  the  pope.3  The  emperor  and  all 
the  princ«s  of  the  empire  have  declared  the.ir 
willingness  to  accede  to  our  request ;  you 
alone  hesitate  still." 

Frederick  replied,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Bishop  of  Trent :  "  This  matter  is  too 
serious  to  be  settled  now.  We  will  let  you 
know  our  determination." 

The  situation  in  which  Frederick  was 
placed  was  a  difficult  one.  What  part  ought 
he  to  take  ?  On  the  one  side  were  the  em- 
peror, the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the 
supreme  pontiff  of  Christendom,  whose  au- 
thority the  elector  had  as  yet  no  idea  of 
throwing  off;  on  the  other,  a  monk, .a  feeble 
monk  ;  for  it  was  he  only  that  they  demanded. 
Charles's  reign  had  just  commenced.  Ought 
Frederick,  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  all  the 
princes  of  Germany,  to  sow  disunion  in  the 
empire?  Besides,  how  could  he  renounce 
that  ancient  piety  which  led  him  even  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ? 

Other  voices  were  then  heard.  A  young 
prince,  who  afterwards  wore  the  electoral 
crown,  and  whose  reign  was  signalized  by 
the  greatest  misfortunes,  John  Frederick, 
son  of  Duke  John,  the  elector's  nephew,  and 
Spalatin's  pupil,  a  youth  seventeen  years  of 
age,  hhd  received  in  his  heart  a  sincere  love 
for  the  truth,  and  was  firmly  attached  to 
Luther.4  When  he  saw  the  reformer  struck 
by  the  Roman  anathemas,  he  embraced  his 

1  Cnl  Ita  toqncntl  de  improvise  »eso  addit  AUander.    L. 
Opp.  Lat.  II.  117. 

2  Nou  posse  cum  Lnthero  conjungi,  quin  sejungeretur  a 
Chrlato.    Pallav.  i.  K. 

3  Ut   de  co  supplicium  sumerct,  vel   captum   pontlficl 
transmltteret.    I>.  Opp.  L»t.  II.  117. 

*  Sonderllche  Gunsl  und  Unade  zu  mir  unwlrdigllcli  und 
den  CTO.isen  Wlllen  und  Lust  zu  der  bedizen  gottllchen 
Walirhelt.  L.  Epp.  i.  MS.  Letter  to  John  Frederick,  30th 
October  l»20. 


cause  with  the  warmth  of  a  young  Christian 
and  of  a  youthful  prince.  He  wrote  to  the 
doctor  and  to  his  uncle,  nobly  entreating  the 
latter  to  protect  Luther  against  his  enemies. 
On  the  other  hand,  Spalatin,  frequently  it  is 
true  very  dejected,  Pontanus,  and  the  other 
councillors  who  were  with  the  elector  at  Co- 
logne, represented  to  the  prince  that  he  ought 
not  to  abandon  the  reformer.1 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  agitation,  one 
man  alone  remained  tranquil :  it  was  Luther. 
While  it  was  sought  to  preserve  him  by  the 
influence  of  the  great,  the  monk  in  his  cloister 
at  Wittembcrg  thought  that  it  was  rather 
for  him  to  save  the  great  ones  of  this  world. 
"  If  the  Gospel,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin,  "  was 
of  a  nature  to  be  propagated  or  maintained 
by  the  powers  of  this  world,  God  would  not 
have  intrusted  it  to  fishermen.2  It  belongs 
not  to  the  princes  and  pontiffs  of  this  age  to 
defend  the  Wrord  of  God.  They  have  enough 
to  do  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Anointed.  If  I 
speak,  it  is  in  order  that  they  may  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  that  by 
it  they  may  be  saved." 

Luther's  expectation  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived. That  faith,  which  a  convent  at 
Wittemberg  concealed,  exerted  its  power  in 
the  palaces  of  Cologne.  Frederick's  heart, 
shaken  perhaps  for  a  moment,  grew  stronger 
by  degrees.  He  was  indignant  that  the 
pope,  in  defiance  of  his  earnest  entreaties  to 
examine  into  the  matter  in  Germany,  had 
decided  upon  it  at  Rome  at  the  request  of  a 
personal  enemy  of  the  reformer,  and  that  in 
his  abse'nce  this  opponent  should  have  dared 
publish  in  Saxony  a  bull  that  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  university  and  the  peace  of 
his  subjects.  Besides,  the  elector  was  con- 
vinced that  Luther  was  wronged.  He  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  delivering  an  inno- 
cent man  into  the  hands  of  his  cruel  enemies. 
Justice  was  the  principle  on  which  he  acted, 
and  not  the  wishes  of  the  pope.  He  came 
to  the  determination  of  not  giving  way  to 
Rome.  On  the  4th  of  November,  Frederick's 
councillors  (in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of 
Trent),  replied  that  he  had  seen  with  much 
pain  the  advantage  that  Dr.  Eck  had  taken 
of  his  absence  to  involve  in  the  condemna- 
tion several  persons  who  were  not  named  in 
the  bull ;  that  since  his  departure  from  Sax- 
ony, it  was  possible  that  an  immense  number 
of  learned  and  ignorant  men,  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  might  have  united  and  adhered  to 
the  cause  and  appeal  of  Luther  ;8  that  neither 
his  imperial  majesty  nor  any  other  person 
had  shown  that  Luther's  writings  had  been 
refuted,  and  that  they  only  deserved  to  be 
|  thrown  into  the  fire  ;  and  finally  he  requested 


1  Asslduo  flabello  mlnistrorum,  illi  jngltcr  suadentium 
ne  I.utherum  desereret.  Pallav.  I.  ss. 

-  Kvangellum  si  tale  esset,  quod  notentatibus  mundi  aut 
propagaretur  aut  servaretur,  non  illud  piscatoribus  Dens 
demandasset.  L.  Epp.  I.  Ml. 

3  Ut  ingens  vis  populi.doctorum  et  riuHiim.  sacrorum  et 
profanorum,  scse  conjunxerlnt.  L.  Opp.  Lat.  ii.  lie. 
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that  Doctor  Luther  should  be  furnished  with 
a  safe-conduct,  so  that  he  might  appear  he- 
fore  a  tribunal  of  learned,  pious,  and  impar- 
tial judges. 

After  this  declaration,  Alcander,  Carac- 
cioli,  and  their  followers,  retired  to  delibe- 
rate. l  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
elector  had  publicly  made  known  his  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  reformer.  The 
nuncios  had  expected  quite  a  different  course 
from  him.  Now  (they  had  thought)  that  the 
elector,  by  maintaining  his  character  for 
impartiality,  would  draw  dangers  upon  him- 
self the  whole  extent  of  which  he  could  not 
foresee,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the 
monk.  Thus  Rome  had  reasoned.  But  her 
machinations  were  doomed  to  fail  before  a 
force  that  did  not  enter  into  her  calculations, 
— the  love  of  justice  and  of  truth. 

Being  re-admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
elector's  councillors,  the  imperious  Aleander 
said :  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  elec- 
tor would  think,  if  one  of  his  subjects  should 
choose  the  king  of  France,  or  any  other 
foreign  prince,  for  judge."  Seeing  that 
nothing  could  shake  the  Saxon  councillors, 
he  said :  "  We  will  execute  the  bull ;  we  will 
hunt  out  and  burn  Luther's  writings.  As 
for  his  person,"  added  he,  affecting  a  con- 
temptuous indifference,  "  the  pope  is  not 
desirous  of  staining  his  hands  with  the  blood 
of  the  wretched  man.'' 

The  news  of  the  reply  the  elector  had 
made  to  the  nuncios  having  reached  Wittem- 
berg,  Luther's  friends  were  filled  with  joy. 
Melancthon  and  Amsdorff,  especially,  in- 
dulged in  the  most  flattering  anticipations. 
"  The  German  nobility,"  said  Melancthon, 
"  will  direct  their  course  by  the  example  of 
this  prince,  whom  they  follow  in  all  things, 
as  their  Nestor.  If  Homer  styled  his  hero 
the  lulu-ark  of  the  Greeks,  why  should  we  not 
call  Frederick  the  bulwark  of  the  Germans?"2 

The  oracle  of  courts,  the  torch  of  the 
schools,  the  light  of  the  worlj,  Erasmus,  was 
then  at  Cologne.  Many  princes  had  invited 
him,  to  be  guided  by  his  advice.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  Reformation,  Erasmus  was  the 
leader  of  the  moderates ;  he  imagined  him- 
self to  be  so,  but  without  just  cause ;  for 
when  truth  and  error  meet  face  to  face,  jus- 
tice lies  not  between  them.  He  was  the 
chief  of  that  philosophical  and  academical 
party  which,  for  ages,  had  attempted  to  cor- 
rect Rome,  but  had  never  succeeded  ;  he  was 
the  representative  of  human  wisdom,  but 
that  wisdom  was  too  weak  to  batter  down 
the  high  places  of  Popery.  It  needed  that 
wisdom  from  God,  which  men  often  call 
foolishness,  but  at  whose  voice  mountains 
crumble  into  dust.  Erasmus  would  neither 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Lulher,  nor 
.-;it  at  the  pope's  feet,  lie  hesitated,  and 


1  Quo  r.udito.  Jlariiuis  ot  Alcander  scorsim  cum  suis  lo- 
cutl  SMiit.     I.,  c>pp.  L;it.  ii.  117. 
_-  Kbmerlcaappellatioiiemurum  Germanic.    Corp.  Kef.  i. 
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often  wavered  between  these  two  powers, 
attracted  at  one  time  towards  Luther,  then 
suddenly  repelled  in  the  direction  of  the  pope. 
"  The  last  spark  of  Christian  piety  seems 
nearly  extinguished,"  said  he  in  his  letter  to 
Albert ;  "  and  'tis  this  which  has  moved 
Luther's  heart.  He  cares  neither  for  money 
nor  honours."1  But  this  letter,  which  the 
imprudent  Ulrich  of  Hiitten  had  publish:  ,1, 
caused  Erasmus  so  much  annoyance,  that  he 
determined  to  be  more  cautious  in  future. 
Besides,  he  was  accused  of  being  Luther's 
accomplice,  and  the  latter  offended  him  bv 
his  imprudent  language.  "  Almost  all  good 
men  are  for  Luther,"2  said  he;  "  but  1  see 

that  we  are  tending  towards  a  revolt I 

would  not  have  my  name  joined  with  his. 
That  would  injure  me  without  serving  him."" 
"  So  be  it,"  replied  Luther  ;  "  since  that 
annoys  you,  I  promise  never  to  make  men- 
tion either  of  you  or  of  your  friends."  Such 
was  the  man  to  whom  both  the  partisans  and 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  applied. 

The  elector,  knowing  that  the  opinion  of  a 
man  so  much  respected  as  Erasmus  would 
have  great  influence,  invited  the  illustrious 
Dutchman  to  visit  him.  Erasmus  obeyed 
the  order.  This  was  on  the  5th  December. 
Luther's  friends  could  not  see  this  step  with- 
out secret  uneasiness.  The  elector  was 
standing  before  the  fire,  with  Spalatin  at  his 
side,  when  Erasmus  was  introduced.  "  What 
is  your  opinion  of  Luther?"  immediately  de- 
manded Frederick.  The  prudent  Erasmus, 
surprised  at  so  direct  a  question,  sought  at 
first  to  elude  replying.  He  screwed  up  his 
mouth,  bit  his  lips,  and  said  not  a  word. 
Upon  this  the  elector,  raising  his  eyebrows, 
as  was  his  custom  when  he  spoke  to  people 
from  whom  he  desired  to  have  a  precise 
answer  (says  Spalatin),  fixed  his  piercing 
glance  on  Erasmus.4  The  latter,  not  know- 
ing how  to  escape  from  his  confusion,  said  at 
last,  in  a  half  jocular  tone :  "  Luther  has 
committed  two  great  faults  :  he  has  attacked 
the  crown  of  the  pope  and  the  bellies  of  the 
monks."5  The  elector  smiled,  but  gave  his 
visiter  to  understand  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
Erasmus  then  laying  aside  his  reserve,  said : 
"  The  cause  of  all  this  dispute  is  the  hatred 
of  the  monks  towards  learning,  and  the  fear 
they  have  of  seeing  their  tyranny  destroyed. 
What  weapons  are  they  using  against  Lu- 
ther?— clamour,  cabals,  hatred,  and  libels. 
The  more  virtuous  a  man  is,  and  the  greater 
his  attachment  to  the  Gospel,  the  less  is  he 
opposed  to  Luther.6  The  severity  of  the 


1  Et  futurum  erat....ut  tandem  prorsus  extinencretur 
Ilia  scintilla  Christiana;  pletatis  :  hire  moverunt  nnlmum 

Lutherl <inl  noc  liynores  ambit,  nee  pccuniam  cupit. 

Erosm.  Kpp.  Lund,  icu,  p.  iM>. 

'-'  Favcnt  VITII  erme  bonl  omnes.    Corp.  Rcf.  I.  205. 

3  Er  will  vim  inir  ungeiinent  soyn.  I,.  Epp.  i.  aii.  Nam 
ea  res  me  gr.tvai.vi  Luiherum  lion  sublevat.  C'orp.  Ref.  I. 
206. 

*  Pa  spcrret  ancli  walirllcli  mein  gnSdistev  Herr  seine 

Augcu  nur  wolil  auf Spalatin,  Hist.  MS.  in  Seckend.  p. 

291. 

*  Lutherus  peccavit  in  duobus.  nempe  quod  tetigit  coro- 
11:1111  i  ":i:liids  ct  vcntn-s  monachorum. 

i  Cum  uptimus  quisque  ct  evangelicic  doctrinx  proiimu* 
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bull  has  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  good 
men,  and  no  one  can  recognise  in  it  the 
gentleness  of  a  vicar  of  Christ.1  Two  only, 
out  of  all  the  universities,  have  condemned 
Luiher;  and  they  have  only  condemned  him, 
not  proi-ed  him  in  the  wrong.  Do  not  he  de- 
ei'ived  ;  the  danger  is  greater  than  some  men 
imagine.  Arduous  and  difficult  things  are 
jj.v<sing  on.-  To  begin  Charles's  reign  by 
so  odious  an  act  as  Luther's  imprisonment, 
would  be  a  mournful  omen.  The  world  is 
thirsting  for  evangelical  truth  ;3  let  us  be- 
•.vare  of  setting  up  a  blamnble  opposition. 
Let  this  affair  bo  inquired  into  by  serious 
men, — men  of  sound  judgment ;  this  will  be 
the  course  most  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  pope  himself!" 

Thus  spoke  Erasmus  to  the  elector.  Such 
frankness  may  perhaps  astonish  the  reader; 
but  Erasmus  knew  whom  he  was  addressing. 
Spalatin  was  delighted.  He  went  out  with 
Erasmus,  and  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the 
house  of  the  Count  of  Nuenar,  provost  of 
( 'ologne,  where  Erasmus  was  residing.  The 
latter,  in  an  impulse  of  frankness,  on  retiring 
to  his  study,  took  a  pen,  sat  down,  wrote  a 
summary  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  elector, 
and  forwarded  the  paper  to  Spalatin ;  but 
erelong  the  fear  of  Ale^nder  came  over  the 
timid  Erasmus;  the  courage  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  elector  and  his  chaplain  had 
communicated  to  him  had  evaporated ;  and 
he  begged  Spalatin  to  return  the  too  daring 
paper,  for  fear  it  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  terrible  nuncio.  But  it  was  too  late. 

The  elector,  feeling  re-assured  by  the  opi- 
nion of  Erasmus,  spoke  to  the  emperor  in  a 
more  decided  tone.  Erasmus  himself  endea- 
voured, in  nocturnal  conferences,4  like  those 
of  Nicodumus  of  old,  to  persuade  Charles's 
councillors  that  the  whole  business  should 
be  referred  to  impartial  judges.  Perhaps  he 
hoped  to  be  named  arbitrator  in  a  cause 
which  threatened  to  divide  the  Christian 
world.  His  vanity  would  have  been  nattered 
by  such  an  office.  But  at  the  same  time, 
and  not  to  lose  his  credit  at  Rome,  he  wrote 
the  most  submissive  letters  to  Leo,  who  re- 
plied with  a  kindness  that  seriously  mortified 
Aleander. 5  From  love  to  the  pope,  the 
nuncio  would  willingly  have  reprimanded 
the  pope ;  for  Erasmus  communicated  these 
letters  from  the  pontiff,  and  they  added. still 
more  to  his  credit.  The  nuncio  complained 
of  it  to  Rome.  "  Pretend  not  to  notice  this 
man's  wickedness,"  was  the  reply ;  "  pru- 
dence enjoins  this :  we  must  leave  u  door 
I'jirii  to  repentance."6 

Charles  at  the  same  time  adopted  a  "  see- 

dlcatur,  mlnlme  offensus  Luthero.  Ailom»t»  Erasmi  In 
1..  opp.  I,:it,  II.  11.0. 

I  Hulla-  sievllla  probns  omnes  offbndit,  ut  Indiana  mltls- 
slmo  C'hristi  vlcarlo.  Ibid. 

-  (Trgeiit  ardu*  nee  otla.    Ibid. 

3  Mundui  sillt  vciiiak'in  cvangelicam.    Ibid. 

4  Solllcltatls  per  nocturne*  coniressus 1'ullav.  t.  87. 

J  Qnx  male  torqucbant  Aleandruin.     Ibid. 

6  I'rudentls erat  consll II,  houiInU  pravltatem  dlssimulare. 
Ibid.  88. 


saw "  system,  which  consisted  in  flattering 
the  pope  and  the  elector,  and  appearing  to 
incline  by  turns  towanjs  each,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  moment.  One  of  his 
ministers,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  on 
Spanish  business,  arrived  at  the  very  moment 
that  Doctor  Eck  was  clamorously  urging 
on  Luther's  condemnation.  The  wily  am- 
bassador immediately  saw  what  advantage 
his  master  might  derive  from  the  Saxon 
monk.  "  Your  Majesty,"  he  wrote  on  the 
12th  May  1520  to  the  emperor,  who  was  still 
in  Spain,  "ought  to  go  into  Germany,  and 
show  some  favour  to  a  certain  Martin 
Luther,  who  is  at  the  Saxon  court,  and  who 
by  the  sermons  he  preaches  gives  much 
anxiety  to  the  court  of  Rome."  l  Such  from 
the  commencement  was  the  view  Charles 
took  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  of  no  im- 
portance for  him  to  know  on  which  side 
truth  or  error  might  be  found,  or  to  discern 
what  the  great  interests  of  the  German 
nation  required.  His  only  question  was, 
what  policy  demanded,  and  what  should  be 
done  to  induce  the  pope  to  support  the  em- 
peror. And  this  was  well  known  at  Rome. 
Charles's  ministers  intimated  to  Aleander 
the  course  their  master  intended  following. 
"  The  emperor,"  said  they,  "  will  behave 
towards  the  pope  as  he  behaves  towards  the 
emperor;2  for  he  has  no  desire  to  increase 
the  power  of  his  rivals,  and  particularly  of 
the  King  of  France."  At  these  words  the 
imperious  nuncio  gave  way  to  his  indigna- 
tion. "  What !  "  replied  he,  "  supposing  the 
pope  should  abandon  the  emperor,  must  the 
latter  renounce  his  religion  ?  If  Charles 

wishes  to  avenge  himself  thus let  him 

tremble !  this  baseness  will  turn  against 
himself."  But  the  nuncio's  threats  did  not 
shake  the  imperial  diplomatists. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Luther  on  Confession— Real  Absolution— Antichrist— Lu- 
thert  Popularity  — Satires  — Ulrich  of  HUtteii  —  Lucas 
Cranach— The  Carnival  at  Wlttemberg— Slaupitz  intlmi- 
daled— Luther's  Labours— His  Humility— Progress  ol  the 
ReforrpaUon. 

IP  the  legates  of  Rome  failed  with  the 
mighty  ones  of  this  world,  the  inferior  agents 
of  the  papacy  succeeded  in  spreading  trouble 
among  the  lower  ranks.  The  army  of  Rome 
had  heard  the  commands  of  its  chief.  Fana- 
tical priests  made  use  of  the  bull  to  alarm 
timid  consciences,  and  well-meaning  but  un- 
enlightened ecclesiastics  considered  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  of  the  pope.  It  was  in  the  con- 
fessional that  Luther  had  commenced  his 
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1  Despatches  of  Manuel  Llorente.  I.  3!>8. 

2  Cissarem  itase  cesturum  erga  I'ontlHcem,  utl  se  Pontl- 
fei  erga  Ceesarem  gereret.    I'all»v.  1.  91. 
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straggle  against  Koine  ;l  it  was  in  the  con- 
fessional that  Rome  contended  against  the 
reformer's  adherents.  Scouted  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  the  bull  became  powerful  in 
these  solitary  tribunals.  "  Have  you  read 
Luther's  works?"  asked  the  confessors  ;  "  do 
you  possess  any  of  them  ?  do  you  regard 
them  as  true  or  heretical '? "  And  if  the  peni- 
tent hesitated  to  pronounce  the  anathema, 
the  priest  refused  absolution.  Many  con- 
sciences were  troubled.  Great  agitation  pre- 
vailed among  the  people.  This  skilful  ma- 
noeuvre bade  fair  to  restore  to  the  papal  yoke 
the  people  already  won  over  to  the  Gospel. 
Rome  congratulated  herself  on  having  in  the 
thirteenth  century  erected  this  tribunal,  so 
skilfully  adapted  to  render  the  free  con- 
sciences of  Christians  the  slaves  of  the 
priests.'2  So  long  as  this  remains  standing, 
her  reign  is  not  over. 

Luther  was  informed  of  these  proceedings. 
What  can  he  do,  unaided,  to  baffle  this 
manoeuvre  ?  The  Word,  the  Word  pro- 
claimed loudly  and  courageously,  shall  be 
his  weapon.  The  Word  will  find  access  to 
those  alarmed  consciences,  those  terrified 
souls,  and  give  them  strength.  A  powerful 
impulse  was  necessary,  and  Luther's  voice 
made  itself  heard.  He  addressed  the  peni- 
tents with  fearless  dignity,  with  a  noble  dis- 
dain of  all  secondary  considerations.  "  When 
you  are  asked  whether  you  approve  of  my 
books  or  not,"  said  he,  "  reply  :  '  You  are  a 
confessor,  and  not  an  inquisitor  or  a  gaoler. 
My  duty  is  to  confess  what  my  conscience 
leads  me  to  say :  yours  is  not  to  sound  and 
extort  the  secrets  of  my  heart.  Give  me 
absolution,  and  then  dispute  with  Luther, 
with  the  pope,  with  whomsoever  you  please ; 
but  do  not  convert  the  sacrament  of  penance 
into  a  quarrel  and  a  combat.' — And  if  the 
confessor  will  not  give  way,  then  (continues 
Luther)  I  would  rather  go  without  absolu- 
tion. Do  not  be  uneasy :  if  man  does  not 
absolve  you,  God  will.  Rejoice  that  you  are 
absolved  by  God  himself,  and  appear  at  the 
altar  without  fear.  At  the  last  judgment 
the  priest  will  have  to  give  an  account  of 
the  absolution  he  has  refused  you.  They 
may  deprive  us  of  the  sacrament,  but  they 
cannot  deprive  us  of  the  strength  and  grace 
that  God  has  connected  with  it.  It  is  not  in 
their  will  or  in  their  power,  but  in  our  own 
faith,  that  God  has  placed  salvation.  Dis- 
pense with  the  sacrament,  altar,  priest,  and 
church  ;  the.  Word  of  God,  condemned  by 
the  bull,  is  more  than  all  these  things.  The 
soul  can  do  without  the  sacrament,  but  it 
cannot  live  without  the  Word.  Christ,  the 
true  bishop,  will  undertake  to  give  you  spi- 
ritual food."3 

Thus  did  Luther's  voice  sink  into  every 
alarmed  conscience,  and  make  its  way  into 

'  Set  Tol.  I.  p.  94. 

*  In  1215  by  the  Fourth  Latcran  Council,  under  Innocent 

*  Und  wlrd  dlch  der  rcchte  Bischoff  Christus  aelber  spel- 
sen. . . .  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  565. 
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every  troubled  family,  imparting  courage 
and  faith.  But  he  was  not  content  simply 
with  defending  himself;  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  become  the  assailant,  and  rciurn 
blow  for  blow.  A  Romish  theologian,  Am- 
brose Catharinus,  had  written  uga-inst  him. 
"  1  will  stir  up  the  bile  of  this  Italian  beast," 
said  Luther.*  He  kept  his  word.  In  his 
reply,  he  proved,  by  the  revelations  of  Ua- 
nk-,1  and  St.  John,  by  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude,  that  the  reign  of 
Antichrist,  predicted  and  described  in.  the 
Bible,  was  the  Papacy.  "  I  know  for  cer- 
tain," said  he  in  conclusion,  "  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  lives  and  reigns.  Strong  in  this 
assurance,  I  should  not  fear  many  thousands 
of  popes.  May  God  visit  us  at  last  according 
to  his  infinite  power,  and  show  forth  the 
day  of  the  glorious  advent  of  his  Son,  in 
which  he  will  destroy  the  wicked  one.-  And 
let  all  the  people  say,  Amen !  " 

And  all  the  people  did  say,  Amen !  A  holy 
terror  seized  upon  their  souls.  It  was  Anti- 
christ whom  they  beheld  seated  on  the  pon- 
tifical throne.  This  new  idea,  which  derived 
greater  strength  from  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tions launched  forth  by  Luther  into  the 
midst  of  his  contemporaries,  inflicted  the 
most  terrible  blow  on  Rome.  Faith  in  the 
Word  of  God  took  the  place  of  that  faith 
which  the  Church  alone  had  hitherto  enjoyed; 
and  the  power  of  the  pope,  long  the  object  of 
adoration  among  nations,  had  now  become  a 
source  of  terror  and  detestation. 

Germany  replied  to  the  papal  bull  by  over- 
whelming Luther  with  its  acclamations. 
Although  the  plague  was  raging  at  Wittem- 
berg, new  students  arrived  every  day,  and 
from  four  to  six  hundred  disciples  habitually 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  in 
the  halls  of  the  academy.  The  two  churches 
belonging  to  the  convent  and  the  city  were 
not  large  enough  for  the  crowd  that  hung 
listening  to  the  reformer's  words.  The  prior 
of  the  Augustines  was  fearful  that  these 
temples  would  fall  under  the  weight  of  the 
hearers.3  But  this  spiritual  movement  was 
not  confined  within  the  walls  of  Wittemberg; 
it  spread  through  Germany.  Princes,  nobles, 
and  learned  men  from  every  quarter,  addressed 
Luther  in  letters  breathing  consolation  and 
faith.  The  doctor  showed  the  chaplain  more 
than  thirty  such.4 

The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  came  one 
day  to  Wittemberg,  with  several  other 
princes,  to  visit  Luther.  "  They  desired  to 
see  the  man,"  said  the  latter.5  in  truth,  all 
were  desirous  of  seeiiiy  the  man  whose  words 
had  moved  the  people,  and  made  the  pontiff 
of  the  West  totter  upon  his  throne. 

The   enthusiasm   of  Luther's  friends  in- 

1  Italics  brsttit  Mlem  movebo.    L.  Kpp.  I.  570. 

2  Ostendul  Ilium  diem  adventns  gliiriie  Fllll  3ul,  quo  d<r 
striiatur  inlquus  Isle.    L.  Opp.  I,at.  ii.  162. 

3  Ks  mdchte  noch  gnr  die  Klrclie  und  CapcMc  urn  der 
M'-T."''  v  Illen  einl'allcn.    Spalatin  in  Seckcnd.  p.  295. 

*  Jlelir  als  drcyssli  Itrlcle  von  Filrsten. . . .  Ibid. 
-1  Ylrtrre  enim  homincm  volucrunt.    L.  Kpp.  I.  M-l,  dated 
ICth  January  Ij2l. 
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creased  every  day.  "  What  unheard-of  fool- 
ishness in  Kmser,"  exclaimed  Mclancthon, 
"  who  has  ventured  to  measure  himself  with 
our  Hercules,  not  perceiving  the  linger  of 
God  in  every  one  of  .Luther's  actions,1  as 
I'haraoh  would  not  see  it  in  those  of  Moses." 
The  gentle  Melancthon  found  words  of  power 
to  arouse  those  who  seemed  to*  be  retrograd- 
ing or  even  remaining  stationary.  "  Luther 
!•..  -  stood  up  for  the  truth."'  wrote  he  to  John 

II'-ss,  "  and  yet  you  keep  silence  .' He  is 

alivo  and  prospering  Btill,  although  the  lion 
(Leo)  is  chafing  and  roaring.  Hear  in  mind 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Roman  impiety  to 
approve  of  the  Gospel.'-  How  can  this  age 
be  wanting  in  men  like  Judas,  Caiaphas, 
I'ilate,  or  Herod?  Ann  yourself,  therefore, 
with  the  weapons  of  God's  AVord  against 
such  adversaries." 

All  Luther's  writings,  his  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  particularly  his  new  edition  of  the 
German  Theology,3  were  perused  with  avi- 
dity. Reading  clubs  were  formed  for  the 
circulation  of  Iris  works  among  their  mem- 
bers. His  friends  reprinted  them,  and  got 
them  distributed  by  hawkers.  They  were 
recommended  from  the  pulpit.  There  was  a 
general  wish  for  a  German  Church  ;  and  the 
people  demanded  that  no  one  should  hence- 
forth be  invested  wi£h  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  unless  he  could  preach  to  the  people 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that,  in  every 
quarter  the  bishops  of  Germany  should  resist 
the  papal  power. 

Nor  was  this  all:  biting  satires  against 
the  principal  ultramontanists  were  circulated 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
opposition  rallied  all  its  forces  around  this 
new  doctrine,  which  gave  it  precisely  what 

it  stood  in  need  of. a  justification  in  the 

eyes  of  religion.  Most  of  the  lawyers, 
wearied  by  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals,  attached  themselves  to  the 
reform,  but  the  humanists,  in  particular, 
eagerly  embraced  this  party.  Ulrich  Hiitten 
was  indefatigable.  He  addressed  letters  to 
Luther,  to  the  legates,  and  to  the  most  con- 
siderable men  in  Germany.  "  I  tell  you, 
and  repeat  it,  Marino,"  said  he  to  the  legate 
Caraceioli,  in  one  of  his  works,  "the  dark- 
ness with  which  you  had  covered  our  eyes  is 
dispersed  ;-thc  Gospel  is  preached  ;  the  truth 
is  proclaimed ;  the  absurdities  of  Rome  arc 
ovenvh. -lined  with  contempt;  your  decrees 
languish  and  die  ;  liberty  is  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  us  !  "4 

Not  content  with  employing  prose,  Hiitten 
had  recourse  to  verse  also.  lie  published  his 
Outcry  on  the  Lutheran  Conflagration,''  in 

I  Del  dljcitiim  CSRC  qnie  a  Blartino  fiant.    Corp.  Rcf.  1. 2-2. 

-  Nun  posse   Evangellmn    Romanic    Impietatl    probari. 
Ibid.  2M>. 

a  Sec  vol.  I.  p.  ::,. 

*  Ablata  ilia  cst  a  vobis  induct  a  ollm  nostrls  oculis  calls<\ 
prrcdlcatur  EvaiiKc'ium ...  .gpes  est  lihertalls.    L'lricli  ab 
Batten  Kqncs.  Mar.  Carrac.    L.  Opp.  Lat.  II.  176. 

6 Quo  tu  oeiilos.  pie  Clirlxte.  tuos,  Iroutisque  severe 

Tcnde  supcreiUum.  t«que  esse  ostcndc  ncgantl. 
Qui  tc  eontemnunt  ij-Hnr,  mcdlmmitie  tonanti 
Ostendunt  digUum,  tandem  iU  tc  oslendc  potcntcro. 
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which,  appealing  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  be- 
seeches him  to  consume  with  the  brightness 
of  his  countenance  all  who  dared  deny  his 
authority.  Above  all,  he  set  about  writing 
in  German.  "  Hitherto,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
written  in  Latin,  a  tongue  not  intelligible  to 
every  one  ;  but  now  I  address  all  my  fellow- 
countrymen!"  His  German  rhymes  unveiled 
to  the  people  the  long  and  disgraceful  cata- 
logue of  the  sins  of  the  Roman  court.  But 
Iliitten  did  not  wish  to  confine  himself  to 
mere  words  ;  he  was  eager  to  interfere  in  the 
struggle  with  the  sword  :  and  he  thought  that 
the  vengeance  of  God  should  be  accomplished 
by  the  swords  and  halberds  of  those  .valiant 
warriors  of  whom  Germany  was  so  proud. 
Luther  opposed  this  mad  project :  "  I  desire 
not,"  said  he,  "  to  fight  for  the  Gospel  with 
violence  and  bloodshed.  I  have  written  to 
Hiitten  to  this  effect."1 

The  celebrated  painter  Lucas  Cranach  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  the  Passion  of  Christ 
and  Antichrist,  a  set  of  engravings  which 
represented  on  one  side  the  glory  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  pope,  and  on  the  other  the 
humiliation  and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  inscriptions  were  written  by  Luther. 
These  engravings,  designed  with  considera- 
ble skill,  produced  an  effect  beyond  all  pre- 
vious example.  The  people  withdrew  from 
a  church  that  appeared  in  every  respect  so 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  its  Founder.  •'  This 
is  a  very  good  work  for  the  laity,"  said  Lu- 
ther.2 

Many  persons  wielded  weapons  against  the 
papacy,  that  had  but  little  connexion  with 
the  holiness  of  a  Christian  life.  Eraser  had 
replied  to  Luther's  book  ( To  the  Goat  of  Leip- 
sic)  by  another  whose  title  was  To  the  Bull  of 
Wittcmbery.  The  name  was  not  ill-chosen. 
Hut  at  Magdeburg  Eraser's  work  was  sus- 
pended to  the  common  gibbet,  with  this  in- 
scription :  "  The  book  is  worthy  of  the  place," 
and  a  scourge  was  hung  at  its  side,  to  indi- 
cate the  punishment  the  author  merited.3 
At  Dceblin  some  persons  wrote  under  the 
papal  bull,  in  ridicule  of  its  ineffectual  thun- 
ders, "  The  nest  is  here,  but  the  birds  have 
flown."4 

The  students  at  Wittemberg,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  license  of  the  carnival,  dressed 
up  one  of  their  number  in  a  costume  similar 
to  the  pope's,  and  paraded  him  with  great 
pomp  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  but  in 
a  manner  somewhat  too  ludicrous,  as  Luther 
observes.5  When  they  reached  the  great 
square,  they  approached  the  river,  and  some, 


Te  vldcat  ferns  Hie  Leo,  tc  tota  malorum 
Sentlat  Illuvles,  scelcr.itaque  Roma  trcmiscal, 
L'ltorem  scelerum  distant  te  vivcre  saltern, 
Qui  rcznarc  negant. 

In  liiccndiiim   Lutheranum  Exrlamatlo  Ulricht   Hfittent 
Equltis,  Mar.  Carac.     L.  Opp.  I.at.  ii.  176. 

I  Nollcmvict  csedc  proKvangello  certari ;  Itautscripslad 
liominem.    L.  Epp.  I.  543. 

'-i  lloniis  est  pro  la'icis  liber.  I;.  F.pp.  i.  571.  This  book, 
which  deserves  reprinting,  I  found  in  tlie  library  of  Zurich. 
3  In  publico  Infamlx  loco  aflixus.  Ibid.  5fio. 
1  I>;is  Nest  Iste  hie,  die  Vusrel  sind  ausgeflogcn.  Ibid.  570. 
5  Ts'lmls  ludlcrv  I'apam  personatum  circumvenerunt  8U- 
bliiacm  et  pumpaticum.  Ibid.iC]. 
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pretending  a  sudden  attack,  appeared  desir- 
ous of  throwing  the  pope  into  the  water. 
But  the  pontiff,  having  little  inclination  for 
such  a  bath,  took  to  his  heels;  his  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  familiars  imitated  his  example, 
dispersing  into  every  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  students  pursued  them  through  the 
streets ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  corner  in 
Wittemberg  where  some  Roman  dignitary 
had  no't  taken  refuge  from  the  shouts  and 
laughter  of  the  excited  populace.1  "  The 
enemy  of  Christ,"  says  Luther,  "who  makes 
a  mockery  of  kings,  and  even  of  Christ, 
richly  deserves  to  be  thus  mocked  himself." 
In  our  opinion  he  is  wrong ;  truth  is  too 
beautiful  to  be  thus  profaned.  She  should 
combat  without  the  aid  of  ballads,  caricatures, 
and  the  masquerades  of  a  carnival.  Perhaps, 
without  these  popular  demonstrations,  her 
success  would  be  less  apparent ;  but  it  would 
be  purer,  and  consequently  n:!>re  lasting. 
However  that  may  be,  the  imprudent  and 
prejudiced  conduct  of  the  Roman  court  had 
excited  universal  antipathy ;  and  this  very 
bull,  by  which  the  papacy  thought  to  crash 
the  whole  reformation,  was  precisely  that 
which  made  the -revolt  burst  out  in  every 
quarter. 

Yet  the  reformer  did  not  find  intoxication 
and  triumph  in  every  tiling.  Behind  that 
chariot  in  which  he  was  dragged  by  a  people 
excited  and  transported  with  admiration, 
there  was  not  wanting  the  slave  to  remind 
him  of  his  miserable  stage.  Some  of  his 
friends  seemed  inclined  to  retrace  their  steps. 
Staupitz,.  whom  he  designated  his  father, 
appeared  shaken.  The  pope  had  accused 
him,  and  Staupitz  had  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  the  decision  of  his  holiness. 
"  I  fear,"  wrote  Luther  to  him,  "  that  by 
accepting  the  pope  for  judge,  you  seem  to 
reject  me  and  the  doctrines  1  haAre  main- 
tained. If  Christ  loves  you,  he  will  constrain 
you  to  recall  your  letter.  Christ  is  con- 
demned, stripped,  and  blasphemed  ;  this  is  a 
time  not  to  fear,  but  to  raise  the  voice.2  For 
this  reason,  while  you  exhort  me  to  be  hum- 
ble, I  exhort  you  to  be  proud ;  for  you  have 
too  much  humility,  as  1  have  too  much  pride. 
The  world  may  call  me  proud,  covetous,  an 
adulterer,  a  murderer,  antipope,  one  who  is 

guilty  of  every  crime What  matters  it! 

provided  I  am  not  reproached  with  .having 
wickedly  kept  silence  at  the  moment  our 
Lord  said  with  sorrow  :  I  looked  on  my  rit/hf 
hand,  and  beheld,  Imt  there  was  no  man  that 
would  know  me.  (Ps.  cxlii.)  The  Word  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  Word  not  of  peace  but  of 
the  sword.  If  you  will  not  follow  Jesus 
Christ,  I  will  walk  alone,  will  advance  ftlone, 
and  alone  will  I  carry  the  fortress."3 

Thus  Luther,  like  a  general  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  battle ; 

....  Fngitlvum  cum  cardinallbits.  episcopis,  familiisqiie 


suis.  In  diversas  piirtes  ovuidi  disperserunt  et  In&ecuti  scint. 
L.  K|i|i.  I.  17th  Feb.  1521. 


2  Non  etiim  hoc  tempus  timwidl  sed  clamandi.    Ibid.  55". 
*  Quod  si  tu  non  via  sequi,  sine  me  ire  et  rapi.    Ibid.  558. 


and  while  his  voice  inspirited  new  soldiers  to 
the  conflict,  he  discovered  those  of  his  troops 
who  appeared  weak,  and  recalled  them  to  the 
line  of  duty.  His  exhortations  were  heard 
every  where.  His  letters  rapidly  followed 
each  other.  Three  presses  were  constantly 
occupied  in  multiplying  his  writings.1  His 
words  ran  through  the  people,  strengthening 
the  alarmed  consciences  in  the  confessionals, 
upholding  in  the  convents  timid  souls  that 
were  ready  to  faint,  and  maintaining  the 
rights  of  truth  in  the  palaces  of  princes. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  storms  that  assail 
me,"  wrote  Luther  to  the  elector,  "  I  hoped 
to  find  peace  at  last.  But  now  I  see  tint  this 
was  the  vain  thought  of  a  man.  From  day 
to  day  the  waters  rise,  and  already  I  am  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  waves.  The  tem- 
pest is  bursting-  upon  me  with  frightful 
tumult."  In  one  hand  I  grasp  the  sword, 
witJi  the  other  I  build  up  the  walls  of  Zion."3 
His  ancient  ties  are  broken  :  the  hand  that 
had  hurled  against  him  the  thunders  of  ex- 
communication had  snapped  them  asunder. 
•'  Excommunicated  by  the  bull,"  said  he. 
"  I  am  absolved  from  the  authority  of  the 
pope  and  of  the  monastic  laws.  Joyfully  do 
i  welcome  this  deliverance.  But  I  shall 
neither  quit  the  habit  of  my  order  nor  the 
convent."4  And  yet,  amid  this  agitation,  he 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  dangers  t»  v.  Inch 
his  soul  is  exposed  in  the  struggle.  He  per- 
ceives the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strict  watch 
over  himself.  "  You  do  well  to  pray  for  me,'1 
wrote  he  to  Pellican,  who  resided  at  Basic. 
"  I  cannot  devote  sufficient  time  to  holy 
cises  ;  life  is  a  cross  to  me.  You  do  well  to  ex- 
hort me  to  modesty :  I  feel  its  necessity ;  but  I 
am  not  master  of  myself ;  1  am  carried  away 
by  mysterious  impulses.  1  wish  no  one  ill  ;3 
but  my  enemies  press  on  me  with  such  fury, 
that  I  do  not  sufficiently  guard  pgainst  the 
temptations  of  Satan.  Pray,  then,  lV>r  mo!'' 

Thus  the  reformer  and  the  Reformation 
were  hastening  towards  the  goal  wlnther 
God  called  them.  The  agitation  was  gain- 
ing ground.  The  men  who  seemed  likely 
to  be  most  faithful  to  the  hierarchy  be- 
gan to  be  moved.  "  Those  very  persons," 
says  Eck  ingenuously  enough,  "  who  hold 
the  best  livings  and  the  richest  prebends 
from  the  pope,  remain  as  mute  as  fishes. 
Many  of  them  even  extol  Luther  as  a  man 
filled  with  the  Divine  spirit,  and  style  tlie 
defenders  of  the  pope  mere  sophists  ;md  flat- 
terers."6 The  Church,  apparently  full  of 
vigour,  supported  by  treasures,  governments, 
and  armies,  but  in  reality  exhausted  and 
feeble,  having  no  love  for  God,  no  Christian 
life,  no  enthusiasm  for  the  truth,  found  itself 
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i  Cum  trla  prela  solus  eso  occupare  cosar.  L.  F.pp.  I.  558. 

-  Vldena  rcm  unnultuosissimo  tumultu  tumultuantem. 
Ibid.  546. 

3  Inn  manu  fladlum   apprehendens  et  altcra  murum 
tedilioaturus.     Ibid.  565. 

*  Abordlnlset  I'apte  Icgibus  solutus  .  ...quod  gaudeo  et 
amplector.     Ibid.  55S.  . 

;  Cnnipos  mei  noli  sum,  rapior  nesolo  quo  spiritu,  oum 
neniinl  me  male  velle  conscius  sim.    Ibid.  555. 
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face  to  face  with  men  who  were  simple  but 
courageous,  and  who,  knowing  that  God  is 
with  those  who  contend  in  behalf  of  his 
Word,  had  no  doubt  of  victory.  In  every 
age  it  has  been  seen  how  great  is  the  strength 
of  an  idea  to  penetrate  the  masses,  to  stir  up 
nations,  and  to  hurry  them,  if  required,  by 
thousands  to  the  battle-field  and  to  death. 
But  if  so  great  be  the  strength  of  a  human 
idea,  what  power  must  not  a  heaven-de- 
scended idea  possess,  when  God  opens  to  it 
the  gates  of  the  heart !  The  world  has  not 
often  seen  so  much  power  at  work  ;  it  was 
seen,  however,  in  the  early  days  of  Chris- 


tianity, and  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation; 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  future  ages.  Men  who 
despised  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  the  world, 
who  were  contented  with  a  life  of  sorrow 
and  poverty,  began  to  be  moved  in  favour  of 
all  that  was  holiest  upon  earth, — the  doc- 
trine of  faith  and  of  grace.  All  the  religious 
elements  were  fermenting  beneath  the  agi- 
tated surface  of  society  ;  and  the  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm urged  souls  to  spring  forward  with 
courage  into  this  new  life,  this  epoch  of  reno- 
vation, which  had  just  opened  before  them 
with  so  much  grandeur,  and  toward  which 
Providence  was  hurrying  the  nations. 
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THE  DIET  OF  WOKMS. — 1521,  JANUARY  TO  MAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Victories  of  the  Word  of  God— The  Diet  of  Worms— Policy 
of  Rome  — Difficulties  — Charles  demands  Luther— The 
Elector  to  Charles  V.— State  of  reeling— Alarm  of  Alean- 
der  — The  Elector  departs  without  Lnther— Aleandet 
arouses  Home — Excommunication  of  Pope  and  Commu- 
nion with  Christ— Fulminations  of  the  Bull— Luther's 
Motives  in  the  Reformation, 

THE  Reformation,  commenced  by  the  strug- 
gles of  an  humble  spirit  in  the  cell  of  a 
cloister  at  Erfurth,  had  continually  increased. 
An  obscure  individual,  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  Word  of  Life,  had  stood  firm  before  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  world,  and  they  had 
shaken  before  him.  He  had  wielded  this 
arm  of  the  Word  of  God,  first  against  Tetzel 
and  his  numerous  army ;  and  those  greedy 
merchants,  after  a  brief  struggle,  had  fled 
away :  he  next  employed  it  against  the 
Roman  legate  at  Augsburg  ;  and  the  legate 
in  amazement  had  allowed  the  prey  to  escape 
him  :  somewhat  later  with  its  aid  he  con- 
tended against  the  champions  of  learning  in 
the  halls  of  Leipsic  ;  and  the  astonished  theo- 
logians had  beheld  their  syllogistic  weapons 
sliivered  in  their  hands  :  arid,  lastly,  with 
this  single  arm,  ho  had  opposed  the  pope, 
when  the  latter,  disturbed  in  his  slumbers, 
had  risen  on  his  throne  to  blast  the  unfortu- 
ifite  monk  with  his  thunders;  and  this  same 
Word  had  paralyzed  all  the  power  of  this 
head  of  Christendom.  A  final  struggle  re- 
mained to  be  undergone.  The  Word  was 
destined  to  triumph  over  the  emperor  of  the 
West,  over  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth  ;  and  then,  victorious  over  all  the 
powers  of  the  world,  to  uprise  in  the  Church, 
and  reign  as  the  very  Word  of  God. 

The  entire  nation  was  agitated.     Princes 


and  nobles,  knights  and  citizens,  clergy  and 
laity,  town  and  country, — all  participated  in 
the  struggle.  A  mighty  religious  revolution, 
of  which  God  himself  was  the  prime  mover, 
but  which  was  also  deeply  rooted  in  the 
lives  of  the  people,  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  long- venerated  chief  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy. A  new  generation  of  a  serious,  deep, 
active,  and  energetic  spirit,  filled  the  univer- 
sities, cities,  courts,  castles,  rural  districts, 
and  frequently  even  the  cloisters.  A  pre- 
sentiment that  a  great  transformation  uf 
society  was  at  hand,  inspired  all  minds  with 
holy  enthusiasm.  What  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  emperor  with  regard  to  this  move- 
ment of  the  age  ?  and  what  would  be  the  end 
of  this  formidable  impulse  by  which  all  men 

were  carried  along? 

A  solemn  diet  was  about  to  be  opened : 
this  was  the  first  assembly  of  the  empire 
over  which  Charles  was  to  preside.  |  As 
Nuremberg,  where  it  should  have  been  held, 
in  accordance  with  the  Golden  Bull,  was 
suffering  from  the  plague,  it  was  convoked 
to  mee,t  at  Worms  on  the  6th  January  1521. 1 
Never  before  had  so  many  princes  met  to- 
gether in  diet ;  each  one  was  desirous  of 
participating  in  this  first  act  of  the  young 
emperor's  government,  and  was  pleased  at , 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  po\ver.j 
The  youthful  landgrave  Philip  of  HeSSey 
among  others,  who  was  afterwards  to  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  Reformation, 
arrived  at  Worms,  about  the  middle  of 
January,  with  six  hundred  horsemen,  among 
whom  were  warriors  celebrated  for  their 
valour. 
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But  a  much  stronger  motive  inclined  the 
electors,  dukes,  archbishops,  landgraves, 
margraves,  counts,  bishops,  barons,  and  lords 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  deputies  of  the 
towns,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  kings  of 
Christendom,  to  throng  with  their  brilliant 
trains  the  roads  that  led  to  Worms.  ,It  had 
been  announced  that,  among  other  important 
matters  to  be  laid  before  the  diet,  would  be 
the  nomination  of  a  council  of  regency  to 
govern  the  empire  during  Charles's  absence, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  chamber ; 
but  public  attention  was  more  particularly 
directed  to  another  question,  which  the  em- 
peror had  also  mentioned  in  his  letters  of 
convocation  :  that  of  the  Reformation.  The 
great  interests  of  worldly  policy  grew  pale 
before  the  cause  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg. 
It  was  this  which  formed  the  principal  topic 
of  conversation  between  the  noble  personages 
who  arrived  at  Worms. 

Every  thing  announced  that  the  diet  would 
be  stormy,  and  difficult  to  manage,  f  Charles, 
who  was  harldly  twenty  years  of  agej  was 
pale,  of  weak  health,  and  yet  a  graceful 
horseman,  able  to  break  a  lance  like  others 
of  his  time ;  his  character  was  as  yet  unde- 
veloped ;  his  air  was  grave  and  melancholy, 
although  of  a  kindly  expression,  and  he  had 
not  hitherto  shown  any  remarkable  talent, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  adopted  any  de- 
cided line  of  conduct,  i  The  skilful  and  active 
William  de  Croi,  lord  of  Chievres,  his  high 
chamberlain,  tutor,  and  prime  minister,  who 
enjoyed  an  absolute  authority  at  court,  died 
at  Worms^j  numerous  ambitions  here  met ; 
many  passions  came  into  collision ;  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Belgians  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  exertions  to  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  councils  of  the  young  prince ; 
the  nuncios  multiplied  their  intrigues ;  the 
German  princes  spoke  out  boldly.  It  might 
easily  be  foreseen  that  the  underhanded  prac- 
tices of  parties  would  have  a  principal  share 
in  the  struggle.1 

But  over  all  these  scenes  of  agitation 
hovered  a  terrible  will — the  Roman  papacy, 
which,  inflexible  as  the  destiny  of  the  ancients, 
had  unceasingly  crushed  for  ages  past  every 
doctor,  king,  or  people  that  had  opposed  its 
tyrannous  progress.  A  letter  written  at 
Rome  in  the  month  of  January  1521,  and  by 
a  Roman  citizen,  reveals  its  intentions.  "  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  only  business  in  your 
diet  will  be  this  affair  of  Luthor,  which  gives 
us  much  more  trouble  than  the  Turk  him- 
self. We  shall  endeavour  to  gain  over  the 
young  emperor  by  threats,  by  prayers,  and 
feigned  caresses.  We  shall  strive  to  win  the 
Germans  by  extolling  the  piety  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  by  making  them  rich  presents, 
and  by  lavish  promises.  If  these  methods 
do  not  succeed,  we  shall  depose  the  emperor ; 
absolve  the  people  from  their  obedience  ;  elect 
another  (and  he  will  be  one  that  suits  us)  in 


1  Es  elcng  abcr  auf  diesem  Reichstag  ear  schlupferls  zu. 
.  ...Seckend.  p.  326. 
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his  place  ;  stir  up  civil  war  among  the  Ger- 
mans, as  we  have  just  done  in  Spain;1  and 
summon  to  our  aid  the  armies  of  the  kings 
of  France,  England,  and  all  the  nations  of. 
the  earth."  Probity,  honour,  religion,  Christ 
— we  shall  make  light  of  all,  provided  our 
tyranny  be  saved."3  A  very  slight  fami- 
liarity with  the  history  of  the  papacy  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  these  words  are  a  faith- 
ful description  of  its  policy.  It  is  identically 
what  Home  has  always  done  when  she  has 
had  the  power :  only  the  times  were  now  a 
little  changed.  Wo  shall  soon  behold  hur 
bu^  at  her  task. 

yPharles  opened  the  diet  on  the  28th  Janu- 
ary 1521,  the  festival  of  Charlemagnej  His 
mind  was  filled  with  the  high  importance  of 
the  imperial  dignity.  He  said,  in  his  open- 
ing discourse,  that  no  monarchy  could  be 
compared  with  the  Roman  empire,  to  which 
nearly  the  whole  world  had  submitted  in 
former  times  ;  that  unfortunately  this  empire 
was  a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  once  had  been  ; 
but  that,  by  means  of  his  kingdoms  and 
powerful  alliances,  he  hoped  to  restore  it  to 
its  ancient  glory. 

But  numerous  difficulties  immediately  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  young  emperor. 
What  must  he  do,  placed  between  the  papal 
nuncio  and  the  elector  to  jyhom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  crown  ?  /How  can  he  avoid 
displeasing  either  Aleander  or  Frederick  ? 
The  first  entreated  the  emperor  to  execute 
the  pope's  bull,  and  the  second  besought  him 
to  take  no  steps  against  the  monk  until  he 
had  been  heard.  Desirous  of  pleasing  both 
parties,  the  young  prince,  during  his  stay  at 
Oppeiiheim,  had  written  to  the  elector  to 
bring  Luther  with  him  to  the  diet,  assuring 
him  that  no  injustice  should  be  shown  to  the 
reformer,  that  no  violence  should  be  used 
towards  him,  and  tl.at  learned  men  should 
confer  with  him/ 

This  letter,  accompanied  by  others  from 
jQiievres  and  the  count  of  Nassau,  threw  the 
tlector  into  great  perplexity.  At  every  mo- 
ment the  alliance  of  the  pope  might  become 
necessary  to  the  young  and  ambitious  em- 
peror, and  then  Luther  s  fate  was  sealed.  If 
Frederick  should  take  the  reformer  to  Worms,  ( 
he  might  be  leading  him  to  the  scaffold^' 
And  yet  Charles's  orders  were  precise.  _The 
elector  commanded  Spalatin  to  communicate 
to  Luther  the  letters  he  had  received.  "The 
adversaries,"  said  the  chaplain  to  him,  "  arc 
making  every  exertion  to  hasten  on  this 
affair."4 

Luther's  friends  were  alarmed,  but  he  him- 
self did  not  tremble.  His  health  wat  at  that 


1  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V..  book  III. 

2  Ciesarem  deponcmns,  populos  snbjectlone  deblta  llber- 
abimus,  seditionem  inter  Oermanos,  quemadinodum  mine 
inter  Hispanos,  concltabirmis,  Oallum,  Anglum,  ct  omncs 
terra  rcges  ad  anna  conrocabimus.    Iticderer,  Naciirichlen. 
1.  179. 

3  Tiintum  ut  votl  compotes  eradere  valeamus.  nlhil  pcnsl 
apnd  nos  erit,  non  Cliristu?,  Deque  (idea,  pitta*,  honcstas, 
prubltas,  dtimmodo  tyrannls  nostra  sit  sah  a.     Ibid. 

*  Adversaries  omnla  molirl  ad  maturandum  Id  negotil. 
I,.  Epp.  I.  434. 
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time  very  weak ;  but  that  was  a  trifling 
matter  for  him.  "  It'  I  cannot  go  to  Worms 
in  good  health,"  replied  he  to  the  elector,  "  1 
will  be  carried  there,  sick  as  I  am.  For  if 
the  emperor  calls  me,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it 
is  the  call  of  God  himself.  If  they  desire  to 
use  violence  against  me,  and  that  is  very 
probable  (for  it  is  not  for  their  instruction 
that  they  order  me  to  appear),  I  place  the 
matter  in  the  Lord's  hands.  He  still  lives 
and  reigns  who  preserved  the  three  young 
men  in  the  burning  fiery  furnace.  If  He 
will  not  save  me,  my  life  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. Let  us  only  prevent  the  Gospel 
from  being  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  the 
wicked,  and  let  us  shed  our  blood  for  it,  for 
fear  they  should  triumph.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  decide  whether  my  life  or  my  death  will 
contribute  most  to  the  salvation  of  all.  Let 
us  pray  God  that  our  young  emperor  may 
not  begin  his  reign  by  imbruing  his  hands  in 
my  blood.  I  would  rather  perish  by  the 
sword  of  the  Romans.  You  know  what 
chastisement:  was  inflicted  on  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  after  the  murder  of  John  Huss. 

You  may  expect  everything  from  me 

except  flight  and  recantation. 1  Fly  I  can- 
not, and  still  less  retract ! 

Before  receiving  Luther's  reply,  the  elec- 
tor had  formed  his  resolution.  This  prince, 
\vho  was  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  now  became  more  decided  in  his  con- 
duct. He  felt  that  the  conference  at  Worms 
would  not  have  a  favourable  result.  "  It 
appears  a  difficult  matter,"  he  wrote  in  reply 
to  Charles,  "  to  bring  Luther  with  me  to 
Worms ;  I  beseech  you  to  relieve  me  from 
this  anxiety.  Furthermore,  I  have  never 
been  willing  to  defend  his  doctrine,  but  only 
to  prevent  his  being  condemned  without  a 


hearing.  The  legates,  without  waiting  for 
your  orders,  have  permitted  therriselves  to 
take  a  step  at  once  dishonouring  Luther  and 
myself ;  and  I  much  fear  that  they  thus  pro- 
voked him  to  commit  a  very  imprudent  act 
which  might  expose  him  to  great  danger,  if 
he  were  to  appear  before  the  diet."  The 
elector  alluded  to  the  burning  of  the  papal 
bull. 

But  the  rumour  of  Luther's  coming  was 
already  current  through  the  city.  Men  eager 
for  novelty  were  delighted ;  the  emperor's 
courtiers  were  alanned ;  but  none  showed 
greater  indigaation  than  the  papal  legate. 
On  his  journey,  Aleander  had  been  able  to 
discover  how  far  the  Gospel  announced  by 
Luther  had  found  an  echo  in  all  classes  of 
society.  Men  of  letters,  lawyers,  nobles,  the 
inferior  clergy,  the  regular  orders,  and  the 
people,  were  gained  over  to  the  Reforma- 
tion.2 These  friends  of  the  new  doctrine 
walked  boldly  with  heads  erect;  their  lan- 
guage was  fearless  and  daring  ;  an  invincible 

1  Omni*  de  me  prxgumas  prater  fugam  et  palinodiam. 
L.E|.p.  I.  5.16. 

2  Multitude. ...turba  ptmperum, nob!lium....grammatici 
....cauaidicl....lnrerlures  ecclesiaaticl. ...factio  multorum 
reeulariu:n....rallav.  1.  93. 
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terror  fjgze  the  hearts  of  the  partisans  of 
Rome.  [The  papacy  was  still  standing,  but 
its  buttresses  were  tottering;' for  their  ears 
already  distinguished  a  presage  of  destruc- 
tion, like  that  indistinct  murmur  heard  ere 
the  mountain  falls  and  crumbles  into  dust.1 
AleaiKlcr  on  the  road  to  Worms  was  fre- 
quently unable  to  contain  himself.  If  he 
desired  to  dine  or  sleep  in  any  place.^eithur 
the  learned,  the  nobles,  nor  the  priests,  even 
among  the  supposed  partisans  of  Rome, 
dared  receive  him  ;  and  the  haughty  nuncio 
was  obb'ged  to  seek  a  lodging  at  inns  of  the 
lowest  clasgjlf  Alean  ;^r  was  frightened,  and 
be.gan  to  think  his  lite  in  danger.  Thus  he 
arrived  at  Worms,  and  to  his  Roman  fanati- 
cism was  then  superadded  the  feeling  of  the 
personal  indignities  he  had  sufiered.  lie 
immediately  used  every  exertion  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  the  bold  and  formidable 
Luther.  "  Would  it  not  be  scandalous," 
said  he,  "  to  behold  laymen  examining  anew 
a  cause  already  condemned  by  the  pop:;  ?  " 
Nothing  is  so  alarming  to  a  Roman  courtier 
as  inq  :iry  ;  and  yet,  should  this  take  place 
in  Germany,  and  not  at  Rome,  how  great 
would  be  the  humiliation,  even  were  Luther's 
condemnation  to  be  agreed  upon  unani- 
mously ;  but  suck^a  result  appeared  by  no 
means  certain,  mill  not  Luther's  powerful 
eloquence,  which  has  already  committed 
such  ravages,  drag  many  princes  and  lords 
into  inevitable  destruction  ?  Aleander  pressed 
Charles  closely :  he  entreated,  threatened, 
and  spoke  as  the  nuncio  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.3  Charles  submitted,  and  wrote  to 
the  elector  that  the  time  accorded  to  Luther 
having  already  elapsed,  this  monk  lay  under 
the  papal  excommunication,  so  that,  if  he 
would  not  retract  what  he  had  written, 
Frederick  must  leave  him  behind  at  Wittem- 
berg. '  But  this  prince  had  already  quitted 
Saxony  without  LutlierJ  "  I  pray  the  Lord 
to  be  favourable  to  our  elector,"  said  Melane- 
thon,  as  he  saw  him  depart.  "  It  is  on  him 
all  our  hopes  for  the  restoration  of  Christen- 
dom repose.  His  enemies  will  dare  anything, 
and  they  will  not  leave  a  stone  unturned:4 
but  God  will  confound  the  councils- of  Alii- 
thophel.  As  for  us,  let  us  maintain  our 
share  of  the  combat  by  our  teaching  and  by 
our  prayers."  [Luther  was  deeply  grieved  a't 
being  forbidden  to  come  to  Worms.5\ 

It  was  not  sufficient  for  .Aleamfer  that 
Luther  did  not  appear  at  Worms  ;  he  desired 
his  condemnation.  He  was  continually  soli- 
citing the  princes,  prelates,  and  different 
members  of  the  diet ;  he  accused  the  Augus- 
tine monk  not  only  of  disobedience  and 


1  HIE  omnes  conclitioncs  pctulanter  grassantium....me 
turn  eulllbet  Incutiebant.  I'aKav.  i.  93. 

'-'  Neniinem  nactus  qui  autlcrel  ipsum  excipcre,  ad  villa 
eordiilaque  hospitia  segre  dlvertit.  Ibid. 

3  Legati  Uumani  nolunt  ut  audiatur  homo  lu'.-reticus. 
Minantur  multa.  Zw.  Jipp.  p.  157. 

K«i  va.vTa,  \iiav  Kivrnrof^i'nu;.    Corp.  Rcf.  I.  258. 
24th  January. 

5  Cum  dolore  legi  nsvlsslmas  Carol!  litteras.  L.  Epp.  L 
M2. 
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heresy,  but  even  of  sedition,  rebellion,  im- 
piety, and  blasphemy.  But  the  very  tone  of 
/his  voice  betrayed  the  passions  by  which  he 
^"Was  animated./  "  He  is  moved  by  hatred  and 
vengeance,  Tmich  more  than  by  zeal  and 
piety,"  was  the  general  remark;1  and  fre- 
quent and  violent  as  were  his  speechcs/he 
made  no  converts  to  his  sentiments. -J  Some 
persons  observed  to  him  that  the  papal  bull 
had  only  condemned  Luther  conditionally  ; 
others  could  not  altogether  conceal  the  joy 
they  felt  at  this  humiliation  of  the  haughti- 
ness of  Rome.  The  emperor's  ministers  on 
the  one  hand,  the  ecclesiastical  electors  on 
the  other,  showed  a  marked  coldness;  the 
former,  that  the  pope  might  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  leaguing  with  their  master;  the  latter, 
that  the  pontiff  mLa^it  purchase  their  support 
at  a  dearer  price.  lA  feeling  of  Luther's  in- 
nocence predominated  in  the  assembly  ;  and 
Aleander  could  not  contain  his  indignation^ 

But  the  coldness  of  the  diet  made  the 
legate  Ip-ss  impatient  than  the  coldness  of 
Rome.  I  Rome,  which  had  luid  so  much  dif- 
ficulty in  taking  a  serious  view  of  this  quarrel 
of  a  "  drunken  German,''  did  not  imagine 
that  the  bull  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  would 
be  ineffectual  to  humiliate  and  reduce  him. 
She  had  resumed  all  her  carelessness,3  and 
sent  neither  additional  bulls  nor  money.  But 
how  could  they  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue 
without  money  ? 4  Rome  must  be  awakened. 
Aleander  uttered  a' cry  of  alarm.  "  Germany 
is  separating  from  Rome,"  wrote  he  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Medicis  ;  "  the  princes  are  sepa- 
rating from  the  pope.  Yet  a  little  more 
delay,  yet  a  little  more  negotiation,  and  hope 
•will  be  gone.  Money  !  money !  or  Germany 
is  logt"5/ 

Rom*B^awoke  at  this  cry;  the  vassals  of 
the  papacy,  casting  off  their  torpor,  hastily 
forged  thfcitxcdoubtable  thunderbolts  in  the 
Vatican.  *The  pope  issued  a  new  bull  ;6  and 
the  excommunication,  with  which  the  hereti- 
cal doctor  had  as  yet  been  only  threatened, 
was  decidedly  pronounced  against  him  and 
all  his  adherents.  Rome,  by  breaking  the 
last  tie  which  still  bound  him  to  the  Church, 
augmented  Luther's  liberty,  and  with  in- 
creased liberty  came  an  increase  of  strength./ 
Cursed  by  the  pope,  he  took  refuge  w?m 
fresh  love  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Ejected  from 
the  outward  courts  of  the  temple,  he  felt 
more  strongly  that  he  was  himself  a  temple 
in  which  dwelt  the  living  God. 

"  It  is  a  great  glory,"  said  he,  "  that  we 
sinners,  by  believing  in  Christ,  and  by  eating 
his  flesh,  possess  within  us,  in  a'll  their 

1  Magis  invidia  et  vindicta  libidine  quam  zelo  pietatis 
Historia  Johannis  Cochlcei,  de   actU  et  scriptis  Martini 
Lutneri,  Paris,  1565,  p.  27,  verso.    Cochlceus  was  all  his  life 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  Luther's  enemies.    He  will 
soon  appear  upon  the  stage. 

2  Vehementibus  suis  orationibus  parum  promovit.    Coch. 


loeus. 
J  Negllgens  qusedaro  secaritas  Rotnam  pervaserat. 
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«  Nee  pecunla  ad  varies  pro  cadem  sum  plus.    Ibid. 
1  Penculum  dcnique  amittenda:  Germanise  ex  parcimo- 
ola  tnonetpe  cujusdam.    Ibid. 
•  Decet  Romanum  Pontlficem,  Ac.  BullartumBomanum. 


vigour,  his  power,  wisdom,  and  righteous- 
ness, as  it  is  written,  Whoso  beltevetn  in  me, 
in  him  do  I  dwell.  Wonderful  abiding-place  ! 
marvellous  tabernacle  !  far  supei  ior  to  that 
of  Moses,  and  magnificently  adorned  within, 
with  beautiful  hangings,  curtains  of  purple, 
and  ornaments  of  gold  ;  while  without,  as  0:1 
flie  tabernacle  that  God  commanded  to  L ; 
built  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  we  pcr'.vhe 
nought  but  a  rude  covering  of  goat-.'  hair  and 
rams'  skins.1  Often  do  Christian-;  stumble, 
and,  to  look  at  them  outwardly,  they  seem 
all  weakness  and  reproach.  But  this  matters 
not,  for  beneath  this  weakness  and  this  fool- 
ishness dwells  in  secret  a  power  that  tiio 
world  cannot  know,  and  which  yet  overcom- 
eth  the  world  ;  for  Christ  dvrclleth  in  us.  I 
have  sometimes  beheld  Christians  walking 
lamely  and  with  great  feebleness ;  but  when 
came  the  hour  of  conflict  or  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  world,  Christ  suddenly 
stirred  within  them,  and  they  became  so 
strong  and  so  resolute,  that  Satan  fle.l  away 
frightcned  from  before  their  face."1 

Such  an  hour  would  soon  strike  ior  Luther ; 
and  Christ,  in  whose  communion  he  dwelt, 
could  not  fail  him.  Meantime  Rome  rejected 
him  with  violence.  'The  reformer  and  «11 
his  partisans  were  accursed,  whatever  their 
rank  and  power,  and  dispossessed,  with  their 
inheritors,  of  all  their  honours  and  goods. 
Every  faithful  Christian,  who  valued  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul.  wagJtfl  flee  at  the  sight  of 
this  accursed  band.  {  Wherever  the  heresy 
had  been  introduced,  the  priests  were  en- 
joined, on  Sundays  and  festivals,  at  the  hour 
when  the  churches  were  thronged  with  wor- 
shippers, to  publish  the  excommunication 
with  due  solemnitv.  The  altars  were  to  be 
stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  sacred  ves- 
sels;  the  cross  to  be  laid  on, the  ground; 
twelve  priests  holding  tapers  in  their  hands 
were  first  to  light  them,  and  immediately 
dashing  them  violently  to  the  earth,  to  ex- 
tinguish them  under  their  feet ;  the  bishop 
was  then  to  proclaim  the  condemnation  of 
these  unbelievers ;  all  the  bells  were  to  be 
rung  ;  the  bishops  and  priests  were  to  utter 
their  anathemas  and  maledictions,  and  preach 
boldly  against  Luther  and  his  adherents.) 

The  excommunication  had  been  published 
in  Rome  twenty-two  days,  but  probably  had 
not  yet  reached  Germany,  when  Luther, 
being  informed  that  there  was  some  talk  of 
summoning  him  to  Worms,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  elector,  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that 
Frederick  might  show  it  to  the  diet.  Luther 
was  desirous  of  correcting  the  erroneous  ideas 
of  the  princes,  and  of  frankly  laying  before 
this  august  tribunal  the  true  nature  of  a 
cause  so  misunderstood.  "  I  rejoice  with  all 
my  heart,  most  serene  Lord,"  says  he,  "-that 
his  imperial  majesty  desires  to  summon  me 
before  him  touching  this  affair.  1  call  Jesus 
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i  Eiodus  xxvi.  7. 14. 

•  So  rcgele  sich  dcr  Christus,  dass  sie  so  fe.»t  warden,  dasi 
der  Ttufcl  tiiehen  tnusste.    L,  Opp.  ix.  613,  on  Johu  vi.  6*. 
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Christ  to  witness,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
whole  German  nation,  of  the  universal 
Church,  of  the  Christian  world,  nay,  of  God 
himself and  not  of  an  individual,  espe- 
cially such  a  one  as  myself.1  I  am  ready  to 
go  to  Worms,  provided  I  have  a  safe-conduct, 
and  learned,  pious,  and  impartial  judges.  I 
nm  ready  to  answer.... /for  it  is  not  from  a 
presumptuous  spirit,  or  with  any  view  to 
personal  advantage,  that  I  have  taught  the 
doctrine  with  which  I  am  reproached :  it  is 
in  obedience  to  my  conscience  and  to  my 
oath  as  doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  it  is 
for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Christian  Church,  for  the  good  of  the  German 
nation,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  so  much 
superstition,  abuse,  evil,  scandal,  tyranny, 
blasphemy,  and  impiety// 

This  declaration,  drawn  up  at  a  moment 
•  so  solemn  for  Luther,  merits  particular  at- 
tention. Such  were  the  motives  of  his 
actions,  and  the.  inward  springs  that  led  to 
the  revival  of  Christian  society.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  jealousy  oi'  a  monk  or  the 
desire 'of  marriage ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  Foreign  Prince— Council  of  rolitlciana^Conferenee  he- 
tweeii  the  Confessor  and  the  Chancellor— Inutillty  of 
these  Manatnres— Aleander's  Activity— Luther's  Words 
—Charles  yields  to  the  Pope. 

BCT  all  this  was  of  little  consequence  to 
politicians.  However  noble  might  nave  been 
the  idea  Charles  had  formed  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  Germany  was  not  the  centre  of  his 
interests  and  of  his  policy.  He  understood 
neither  the  spirit  nor  the  language  of  Ger- 
many. He  was  always  a  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who'to  many  other  sceptres  had  united  the 
first  crown  of  Christendom.  It  was  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that,  at  the  moment 
of  its  most  intimate  transformation,  Germany 
should  elect  a  foreign  prince,  to  whom  the 
necessities  and  tendencies  of  the  nation  were 
but  of  secondary  importance.  Undoubtedly 
'  the  emperor  was  not  indifferent  to  the  reli- 
'  gious  movement,  but  it  had  no  meaning  in 
his  eyes,  except  so  far  as  it  threatened  the 
pope.  War  between  Charles  and  Francis  I. 
was  inevitable  ;  the  principal  scene  of  that 
war  would  be  Italy.  The  alliance  of  the 
pope  became  therefore  daily  more  necessary 
to  Charles's  projects.  iHe  would  have  pre- 
•  ferred  detaching  Prerrtrick  from  Luther,  or 
satisfying  the  pope  without  offending  Frede- 
rick. Many  of  his  courtiers  manifested  in 
the  affair  of  the  Augustine  monk  that  dis- 
dainful coldness  which  politicians  generally 


I  Causam,  qnas  Christo  teste,  Pel,  Christian!  orlils,  eccle- 
slc  catholic*,  ct  totius  (icrmanicp  nationis,  et  non  unius 
et  prl.  all  est  homluls.  L.  Epp.  i.  551. 
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affect  when  there  is  any  question  of  religion. 
"  Let  us, avoid  all  extreme  measures,"  said 
they.  "fLet  us  entangle  Luther  by  nego- 
tiations, and  reduce  him  to  silence  by  some 
trifling  concessions.  The  proper  course  is  to 
stifle  and  not  to  fan  the  flame.  If  the  monk 
falls  into  the  net,  we  are,  victorious  !  By  ac- 
cepting a  compromise,  he  will  silence  him- 
self and  ruin  his  caused  For  form's  sake  we 
will  decree  ccrtainT'jItcrior  reforms ;  the 
elector  will  be  satisfied  :  the  pope  will  be 
gained  ;  and  matters  will  resume  their  ordi- 
nary course.'' 

fSuch  was  the  project  formed  by  the  em- 
peror's confidants^/  The  Wittemberg  doctors 
seem  to  have  divined  this  new  policy. 
"  They  are  trying  to  win  men  over  secretly," 
said  Melancthon,  "  and  are  working  in  the 
dark."1  Charles's  confessor,  John  JjUapio,  a 
man  of  great  weight,  a  skilful  courtier,  and 
a  wily  monk,  took-  upon  himself  the  exccu- 
tion  of  the  scliCTnec~'jlapio  possessed  the 
TirTTconfidiehcc  oFCharles  ;  and  this  prince, 
imitating  the  Spanish  customs  in  this  par- 
ticular, intrusted  him  almost  entirely  with 
the  care  of  matters  pertaining  to  religion. 
As  soon  as  Charles  had  been  named  emperor, 
Leo  hastened  to  win  over  Glapio  by  favours 
which  the  confessor  very  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged.2 He  could  make  no  better  return  to 
the  pontiff's  generosity  than  by  crushing 
this  heresy,  and  he  applied  himself  to  the 
task.3 

Among  the  elector's  councillors  was  Gre- 
gory Brack,  or  Pontanus,  the  chancellor,  a 
man  of  intelligence,  decision,  and  courage, 
who  was  a  better  theological  scholar  than 
many  doctors,  and  whose  wisdom  was  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  wiles  of  the  monks  in 
Charles's  court.  Glapio,  knowing  the  chan- 
cellor's influence,  requested  an  interview 
with  him,  and  introducing  himself  as  if  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  reformer,  said  with 
an  air  of  kindness:  "  I  was  filled  with  joy, 
in  reading  Luther's  first  writings;  I  thought 
him  a  vigorous  tree,  which  had  put  forth 
goodly  branches,  and  gave  promise  to  the 
Church  of  the  most  precious  fruit.  Many 
people,  it  is  true,  have  entertained  the  same 
views  before  his  time ;  yet  no  one  but  him- 
self has  had  the  noble  courage  to  publish  the 
truth  without  fear.  But  when  1  read  his 
book  on  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  I  felt  like 
one  overwhelmed  with  blows  from  head  to 
foot.  I  do  not  think,"  added  the  monk, 
"  that  brother  Martin  will  acknowledge  him- 
self to  be  the  author  of  it ;  I  do  not  find  in  it 
either  his  usual  style  or  learning."  After 
some  discussion,  the  confessor  continued : 
'("Introduce  me  to  the  elector,  and  in  your 
presence  I  will  show  him  Luther's  errors.^ 
The  chancellor  replied  that  the  business  of 

1  Clanculum  tentent  et  eiperiantur.    Corp.  Ref.  1.  281. 
3d  Feb.. 

2  Benlgnis  ofliclis  recens  a  rontificc  dellnltiM.    Pall»T.  i. 
90. 

3  Et  sane  In  co  totp  negotio  eingulare  probltatls  ardorlaque 
specimen  dedit.    Ibid. 
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the  diet  left  his  highness  no  leisure,  and  be- 
sides he  did  not  mix  himself  up  with  this 
matter.  The  monk  was  vexed  at  seeing  his 
demand  rejected.  "  Nevertheless,"  continued 
the  chancellor,  "  since  you  say  there'  is  no 
evil  without  a  remedy,  explain  yourself." 

Assuming  a  confidential  air,  the  confessor 
replied  :  "  The  emperor  earnestly  desires  to 
see  a  man  like  Luther  reconciled  with  the 
Church  ;  for  his  books  (previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  treatise  on  the  Captivity  of 
Babykri]  were  rather  agreeable  to  his  ma- 
jesty  l  The  irritation  caused  by  the 

bull  no  doubt  excited  Luther  to  write  the 
Litter  work.  Let  him  then  declare  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  troubling  the  repose  of 
the  Church,  and  the  learned  of  every  nation 
will  side  with  him.  Procure  me  an  audience 
with  his  highness." 

/The  chancellor  went  to  Frederick.  The 
elector  well  knew  that  any  retractation  what- 
soever was  impossible  :  "  Tell  the  confessor," 
answered  he,  "  that  I  cannot  comply  with 
his  request ;  but  continue  your  conference^/ 

Glapio  received  this  message  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect ;  and  changing  his 
line  of  attack,  he  said  :  "Let  the  elector  name 
some  confidential  persons  to  deliberate  on  this 
affair." 

THE  CHANCELLOR. — "  The  elector  docs  not 
profess  to  defend  Luther's  cause." 

THE  CONFBSSOB. — "  Well,    then,    you   at 

least  can  discuss  it  with  me Jesus  Christ 

is  my  witness  that  I  make  this  proposition 
IVom  love  to  the  Church  and  Luther,  who 
has  opened  so  many  hearts  to  the  truth."2 

The  chancellor,  having  refused  to  under- 
take a  task  which  belonged  to  the  reformer, 
prepared  to  withdraw. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  monk. 

THE  CHANCELLOR. — "  What  remains  to  be 
done?" 

THE  CONFESSOR.—"  Let  Luther  deny  that 
he  wrote  the  Captivity  of  Babylon." 

THE  CHAHCELLOB. — "  But  the  pope's  bull 
condemns  all  his  other  writings." 

THE  CONFESSOR. — "  That  is  because  of  his 
obstinacy.  If  he  disclaims  this  book,  the 
pope  in  his  omnipotence  can  easily  pardon 
him.  What  hopes  may  we  not  entertain 
now  that  we  have  so  excellent  an  empe- 
ror!"  

Perceiving  that  these  words  had  produced 
some  effect  on  the  chancellor,  the  monk  has- 
tily added  :  "  Luther  always  desires  to  argue 

from   the    Bible.      The    Bible it   is   like 

wax,  you  may  stretch  it  and  bend  it  as  you 
please.  I  would  undertake  to  find  in  the 
Bible  opinions  more'  extravagant  even  than 
Luther's.  He  is  mistaken  when  he  changes 
every  word  of  Christ  into  a  commandment." 
And  then,  wishing  to  act  upon  the  fears  of 
his  hearer,  he  added :  "  What  would  be  the 
result  if  to-day  or  to-morrow  the  emperor 


«  Es  haben  dessen  Bfleher  Ihre  Majestit....um  etwu  ge- 
fallen.    Weimar  State  Papers.    Seckend.  p.  315. 
2  D«randern  das  Hertz  m  vielemGutenerfltTuet..'. .Ibid. 
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should  have  recourse  to  arms  ?  Reflect 
upon  this."  He  then  permitted  Pontanus  to 
retire. 

The  confessor  laid  fresh  snares.  "  A  man 
might  live  ten  years  with  him,  and  not  know 
him  at  last,"  said  Erasmus. 

"  What  an  excellent  book  is  that  of  Lu- 
ther's on  Christian  Liberty,"  said  he  to  the 
chancellor,  whom  he  saw  again  a  few  day:; 
after;  "what  wisdom!  what  talent !  v,  !i  ,<t 
wit !  it  is  thus  that  a  real  scholar  ought  to 
write Let  both  sides  choose  men  of  irre- 
proachable character,  and  let  the  pope  and 
Luther  refer  the  whole  matter  to  their  deci- 
sion. There  is  no  doubt  that  Luther  would 
come  off  victorious  on  many  points.  l  I  will 
speak  about  it  to  the  emperor.  I'dicve  mo, 
I  do  not  mention  these  things  solely  on  my 
own  authority.  I  have  told  the  emperor 
that  God  would  chastise  him  and  all  the 
princes,  if  the  Church,  which  is  the  spouse  of 
Christ,  be  not  cleansed  froYn  all  the  stains  that 
defile  her.  I  added,  that  God  himself  had 
sent  Luther,  and  commissioned  him  to  re- 
prove men  for  their  offences,  employing  him 
as  a  scourge  to  punish  the  sins  of  the 
world."2 

The  chancellor,  on  hen  ring  these  words 
(which  reflected  the  feelings  of  the  age,  and 
showed  the  opinion  entertained  of  Luther 
even  by  his  adversaries),  could  not  forbear 
expressing  his  astonishment  that  his  master 
was  not  treated  with  more  respect.  "  There 
are  daily  consultations  with  the  emperor 
on  this  affair,"  said  he,  "  and  yet  the  elector 
is  not  invited  to  them.  He  thinks  it 
strange  that  the  emperor,  who  is  not  a  little 
indebted  to  him,  should  exclude  him  from  his 
councils." 

THE  CONFESSOR. — "  I  have  been  present 
only  once  at  these  deliberations,  and  then 
heard  the  emperor  resist  the  solicitations  of 
the  nunoios.  Five  years  hence  it  will  bo  scon 
what  Charles  has  done  for  the  reformation  of 
the  Church." 

"  The  elector,"  answered  Pontanus,  "  is 
unacquainted  with  Luther's  intentions.  Let 
him  be  summoned  and  have  a  hearing." 

The  confessor  replied  with  a  deep  sigh:3 
"  I  call  God  to  witness  how  ardently  I  de- 
sire to  see  the  reformation  of  Christendom 
accomplished." 

To  protract  the  affair  and  to  keep  the  re- 
former silent  was  all  that  Glapio  proposed. 
In  any  case,  Luther  must  not  oome  to 
Worms.  A  dead  man  returning  from  the 
other  world  and  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
the  diet  would  have  been  less  alarming  to 
the  nuncios,  the  monks,  and  all  the  papal 
host,  than  the  presence  of  the  Wittemberg 
doctor. 

"  How  many  days  does  it  take  to  travel 

1  Es  sey  nlcht  zu  zweifeln  dass  Luthenn  In  vlelen  Artie- 
keln  werde  den  Sles  davon  tragen.... Seckend.  p. :  19. 

2  Dass  Gottdlesen  Mann  ppsandt...  .dass  er  elnc  Oelsnel 
seve  um  der  Siinden  willen.  Weimar  State  Papers,  ibid.  320. 

)  Glapio  that  hierauf  einen  tiefen  Seufger,  tin  rune  Oott 
zum  Zeugen Ibid.  321. 
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from  Wittemberg  to  Worms?"  asked  the 

confessor  with  mi  assumed  air  of  indifference; 
and  then,  begging  1'ontanus  to  present  his 
most  humble  salutations  to  the  elector,  he 
retired. 

Such  were  the  manoeuvres  resorted  to  by 
the  courtiers.  They  were  disconcerted  by 
the  firmness  of  I'ontanus.  That  just  man 
was  immovable  as  a  rock  during  all  these 
negotiations.  The  Roman  monks  themselves 
fell  into  the  suaivs  llicv  had  l.iid  for  their 
enemies.  "  The  Christian,"  said  Luther  in 
his  figurative  language,  "  is  like  a  bird  tied 
near  a  trap.  The  wolves  and  foxes  prowl 
round  it,  and  spring  on  it  to  devovult ;  but 
tli-y  fall  into  the  pit  and  perish,  while  the 
timi-i  bird  remains  unhurt.  It  is  thus  the 
holy  impels  keep  watch  around  us,  and  those 
devouring  wolves,  the  hypocrites  and  perse- 
cutors, cannot  harm  us."1  Not  only  wen: 
the  artifices  of  the  confessor  ineffectual,  but 
his  admissions  still  more  confi  rmed^Frederick 
in  his  opinion  that  Luther  was  right,  and 
th&t  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  him. 

[Men's  hearts  daily  inclined  more  and  move 
towards  the  Gospxlj  A  Dominican  prior  sug- 
:;  -fed  that  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  France, 
Spain,  England,  Portugal,  Hungary,  and 
1  ;ol.md,  with  the  pope  and  the  electors,  sli;  uld 
name  representatives  to  whom  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  affair  should  be  confided. 
"  Never,"  said  he,  "  has  implicit  reliance 
been  placed  on  the  pope  alone."2  '.The  public 
feeling  became  such  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  condemn  Luther  without  having 
heard  and  confuted  hiin.3  j 

.Aleander  grew  uneasy,  and  displayed  un- 
usual1 WiltF^y.  It  was  no  longer  against  the 
elector  and  Luther  alone  that  he  had  to  con- 
tend. He  beheld  with  horror  the  secret  nego- 
tiations of  the  confessor,  the  proposition  of  the 
prior,  the  consent  of  Charles's  ministers,  the 
extreme  coldness  of  Roman  piety,  even  among 
the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  pontiff,  "  so 
that  one  might  have  thought,"  says  Pallavi- 
cini,  "  that  a  torrent  of  iced  water  had  gushed 
over  them."  *  Hebuxd  at  length  received  from 
Rome  the  money  he  had  demanded!;  be  held 
in  his  hand  the  energetic  briefs  adurcssed  to 
the  most  powerful  men  in  the  empire.5  Fear- 
ing to  see  his  prey  escape,  he  felt  that  now 
was  the  time  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  He 
forwarded  the  briefs, Jscattcred  the.  money 
profusely,  and  made  the  most  alluring  pro- 
mises ;  "and.  armed  with  this  threefold  wea- 
DfiD,1'  says  the  historian,  Cardinal  I'allavicini, 
*he  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  bias  the  waver 
ing  assembly  of  electors  in  the  pope's 
t'.i\o;ir.''5  Hut  around  the  emperor  in  p  irti- 
cular  he  laid  his  snares.  He  took  advantage 


'  L.  Opp.(W.)xxll.  ICij. 

2  Uncl  nil-mills  <lem  l':ipst  alloin  jreslaubt.    Seek.  p.  323. 

3  Spalallnua  sctllilt  tantmn  favoris  Evangelic  essc  iatic 
ut  me  linuidilum  cl  Inconvictum  damnari  non  spent.    L. 
Kpp.  1.5.x;,  Keli.'J. 

1  Hinc  ai(ua  rnanabat,  qua  succensic  pietatia  cstuiu  rc- 
slinfucbat.     I'allav.  i.  %. 
s  Mamtuhi,  pccmikc  ac  diplomata.    Ibid.  95. 
8  Triplici  liac  indaslria  mmc  Alcander....Ibld. 
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of  the  dissensions  existing  between  the  Bel- 
gian and  Spanish  ministww.  lie  besieged  the 
monarch  unceasingly.  (All  the  partisans  of 
Home,  awakened  by  his  voice,  solicited 
Charles.  .-"Daily  deliberations,"  wrote  the 
elector"toJhis  brother  John,  "  are  lujd  against 
Luther;  they  demand  that  he  shall  be  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  pope  and  of  the  em- 
peror; they  endeavour  to  injure  him  in  every 
way.  Those  who  parade  in  their  red  hats, 
the  Romans,  with  all  their  followers,  displ.-iv 
indefatigable  zeal  in  this  task."1 

'Aleander  did  in  reality  urge  the  condem- 
nation of  the  reformer  with  a  violencejthat 
Luther  characterizes  as  marvellous  lury.2 
Tlie  apostate  nuncio,"  as  Luther  styles  him. 
transported  by  anger  beyond  thejjounds  i-i' 
prudence,  one  day  exclaimed:  '[Tfyou  Ger- 
mans pretend  to  shake  olf  the  yoke  of  obe- 
dience to  Rome,  we  will  act  in  such  a  man 
ner  that,  exterminated  by  mutual  slaughter, 
yen  shall  perish  in  your  own  bloody'4— 
•'  This  is  how  the  pope  feeds  Christ's  sheep,'7 
adds  the  reformer. 

But  such  was  not  his  own  language.  He 
asked  nothing  for  himself.  "  Luther  is  reads'," 
said  Melancthon,  "  to  purchase  at  the  cost 
of  his  own  life  the  glory  and  advancement 
of  the  Gospel."5  But,  he  trembled  when  he, 
thought  of  the  calamities  that  might  be  the 
consequence  of  his  death.  He  pictured  to 
himself  a  misled  people  revenging  perhaps 
his  martyrdom  in  the  blood  of  his  adversaries, 
and  especially  of  the  priests.  He  shrank 
from  so  dreadful  a  responsibility.  "  God," 
said  he,  "  checks  the  fury  of  his  enemies  ; 

but  if  it  breaks  forth then  shall  we  see 

a  storm  burst  upon    the    priests    like    that 

which  has  devastated  Bohemia My  hands 

are  clear  of  this,  for  I  have  earnestly  entreated 
the  German  nobility  to  oppose  the  Romans 
by  wisdom,  and  not  Tjy  the  sword.6  To  make 
war  upon  the  priests, — a  class  without  cou- 
rage or  strength, — would  be  to  fight  against 
w£uoen  and  children." 

/Charles  V.  could  not  resist  the  solicitations 
of  the  nuncio/  His  Belgian  and  Spanish  de- 
votion had  been  developed  by  his  preceptor 
Adrian,  who  afterwards  occupied  the  ponti 
fical  throne.  The  pope  had  addressed  him 
in  a  brief,  entreating  him  to  give  the  power 
of  law  to  the  bull  by  an  imperial  edicfe.j  "  To 
no  purpose  will  God  have  invested  you  with 
the  sword  of  the  supreme  power,'7  said  he, 
"if  you  do  not  employ  it,  not  only  against; 
the  infidels,  but  against  the  heretics  also, 
who  arc  far  worse  than  they.7'  Accordingly, 
one  dny  in  (he.  beginning  of  February,  at  the 
moment  when  every  one  in  Worms  was 

'  Das  (him  die  In  rothen  Hiiten,praniren.    Seek.  p.  364. 
-  Miro  furore  1'apidtie  molluntur  nuhl  mala.    L.  Epp.  i. 

3  Nunthis  apostatictis  (a  play  upon  the  wnrtls  "  apostoli- 
rm  and  apotiaiina,"  apostolic  and  apostate)  agit  summis 
viribus.     Ibid.  569.  • 

4  lit  mutnis  ctcdibus  absumptl,  Ttstro  cruore  pcrcatls. 
L.  Epp.  i.  5,'i6. 

3  Libcntcr  eliam  mortc  sna  Evan;clii  gloriam  et  profec- 
tum  cmerit.     Corp.  Hef.  I.  2c5. 
6  Non  fcrro,  sed  consiliU  ct  cdictis.    L.  Epp.  I.  S63. 
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making  preparations  for  a  splendid  tourna- 
ineiif.  and  when  the,  emperor's  tout  was 
already  erected,  the  princes  who  were  arming 
themselves  to  take  part  in  the  brilliant  show 
jEfire  summoned  to  the  imperial  palace. 
•After  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  papal 
bull,  a  stringent  edict  was  laid  before  them, 
enjoining  its  immediate  ex-.-ctitionJ  "  If  you 
can  recommend  any  better  course,"  ad'ded 
the  emperor,  following  the  usual  custom,  "  I 
aia-rcady  to  hear  you." 

'An  animated  debate  immediately  took 
place  in  the  assembly.  "  This  monk,''  wrote 
a  deputy  from  one  of  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, "  gives  us  plenty  of  occupation.  Some 
would  like  to  crucify  him,  and  I  think  that 
he  will  not  escape  ;  only  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
he  will  rise  again  the  third  dav.J  The  em- 
peror had  imagined  that  he  would  be  able  to 
publish  his  edict  without  opposition  from  the 
states ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Their 
minds  were  not  prepared. — It  was  necessary 
to  gain  over  the  diet.  ''  Convince  this  as- 
sembly," said  the  youthful  monarch  to  the 
nuncio.  This  was  all  that  Aleander  desired  ; 
and  he  was  promised  a  hearing  before  the 
diet  on  the  13th  of  February.] 


CHAPTER  III. 

JLleander  introduced  to  the  Diet— Aleander'a  Speech— Lu- 
ther i»  accused— Rome  is  justified— Appeal  to  Charles 
agaiuet  Luther— Effect  of  the  Nuncio's  Speech. 

THE  nuncio  prepared  for  this  solemn  audience. 
This  was  an  important  duty,  but  Aleander 
was  not  unworthy  of  it.  He  was  not  only 
ambassador  from  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and 
surrounded  with  all  the  splendour  of  his  high 
office,  but  also  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
of  his  age.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation 
Jooked  forward  to  this  sitting  with  apprehen- 
sion. The  elector,  pretending  indisposition, 
was  not  present;  but  he  gave  some  of  his 
councillors  orders  to  attend,  and  take  notes 
of  the  nuncio's  speech. 

When  the  day  arrived,  Aleander  proceeded 
towards  the  assembly  of  the  princes.  The 
feelings  of  all  were  excited ;  many  were  re- 
minded of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  going  to 
Pilate's  judgment-seat  and  calling  for  the 
death  of  this  fellow  who  perverted  the  nation.1 
fjust  as  the  nuncio  was  about  to  cross  the 
threshold,  the  usher  of  the  diet,"  says  Palla- 
vicini,  "  approaching  him  rudely,  thrust  him 
back  by  a  blow  on  the  breasi/L^  "  He  was 
a  Lutheran  at  heart,"  adds  the  Romanist  his- 
torian. If  this  story  be  true,  it  shows  no 
doubt  an  excess  of  passion  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  furnishes  us  with  a  standard  by  which 
to  measure  the  influence  that  Luther's  words 


1  Luke  Hill.  2. 

2  Pugnls  eju.t  pectorl  adraotis  repulcrit.    Pallar.  1. 113. 


had  excited  even  in  those  who  guarded  tho 
doors  of  the  imperial  council.  (The  proud 
Aleander,  recovering  himself  with  dignity, 
walked  forward  and  entered  the  hall.  Never 
had  Rome  been  called  to  make  its  defence 
before  so  august  an  assembly./  The  nuneio 
placed  before  him  t'.ie  documents  that  he  had 
judged  necessary,  namely,  Luther's  works 
and  the  papal  bulls ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  diet 
was  silent,  he  began  : — 

"  Most  august  emperor,  most  mighty 
princes,  most  excellent  deputies  !  I  appear 
before  you  in  defence  of  a  cause  for  which 
my  heart  glows  with  the  most  ardent  affec- 
tion. It  is  to  retain  on  my  master's  head 
that  triple  crown  which  you  all  adore :  to 
maintain  that  papal  throne  for  which  I 
should  be  willing  to  deliver  my  body  to  the 
flames,  if  the  monster,  that  has  engendered 
this  growing  heresy  that  I  am  now  to  com- 
bat, could  be  consumed  at  the  same  stako 
and  mingle  his  ashes  with  mine.1 

"  No !  the  whole  difference  between  Lu- 
ther and  the  pope  does  not  turn  on  the 
papal  interests.  I  have  Luther's  books  before 
me,  and  a  man  only  needs  have  eyes  in  his 
head  to  see  that  he  attacks  the  holy  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  He  teaches  that  those 
alone  communicate  worthily  whose  con- 
sciences are  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and 
confusion  because  of  their  sins,  ami  that  no 
one  is  justified  by  baptism,  if  he  has  not 
faith  in  the  promise  of  which  baptism  is  the 
pledge.  -  He  denies  the  necessity  of  works 
to  obtain  heavenly  glory.  He  denies  that 
we  have  the  liberty  and  power  of  obeying 
the  natural  and  Divine  law.  He  asserts  that 
we  sin  of  necessity  in  everyone  of  our  actions. 
Has  the  arsenal  of  hell  ever  sent  forth  wea- 
pons better  calculated  to  break  the  bonds  of 

decency? He  preaches  in  favour  of  tho 

abolition  of  monastic  vows.    Can  we  imagine 

any  greater  sacrilegious  impiety? What 

desolation  should  we  not  witness  in  the 
world,  were  those  who  are  the  salt  of  tho 
earth  to  throw  aside  their  sacred  garments, 
desert  the  temples  that  re-echo  with  their 
holy  songs,  and  plunge  into  adultery,  incest, 
and  every  vice  ! 

"  Shall  I  enumerate  all  the  crimes  of  this 
Augustine  monk  ?  He  sins  against  the  dead, 
for  he  denies  purgatory ;  he  sins  against 
heaven,  for  he  says  that  he  would  not  believe 
even  an  angel  from  heaven  ;  he  sing  against 
the  Church,  for  he  maintains  that  all  Chris- 
tians arc  priests  ;  lie  sins  against  the  saints, 
for  he  despises  their  venerable  writings  ;  ho 

1  Dummodo  mecum  una  monstrum  nascentis  hicresU  ir» 
deret.    I'alhiv.  i.  'J~.    Seckendorffand  many  Protestant  his- 
torians after  him,  have  asserted  Unit  Pnllavicini  hinaetf 
composed  the  speech  he  puts  into  Aleamler's  mouth.    It  is 
true  that  the  cardinal  stales  lie  hail  arranged  it  in  the  form 
In  which  he  presents  it  to  his  renders;  but  he  points  out 
I  lie  sources  whence  lie  hi\d  taken  it,  and  in  particular,  Ale- 
ander's  letters  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the  Vatican 
(Acta  Wormatlic.  fol.  16  and  99) ;  in  my  opinion,  therefore. 
I  should  betray  partiality  by  rejecting  it  wholly.    1  auote 
some  of  the  features  of  this  speech  from   1'rote^tant  and 
llomanist  sources. 

2  Uaplismum  ncmincm  justiflcare,  sed  fidctn  in  verbum 
promlssionls,  cut  addltur  BaptUmus.    Coch'a'us,  Act.  Lultu. 
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pins.'      •          inncils,  for  he  designates  thai 

of  Constance  ;'ii  -.-scinbly  of  devils;  h-  sins 
against  the  v>yld.  for  he,  forbids  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  hi-  inflictcdon  nny  who  have 
not  committed  a  deadly  sin. '  Borne  of  you  may 
say  that  he  is  a  pious  mm I  have  no  de- 
sire to  attack  his  private  life,  but  only  to 
remind  this  assembly  that  the  devil  often 
deceives  people  in  the  garb  of  truth." 

Alcand'jr,  having  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, laid  at  the  emperor's  feet  the  papal  bull 
on  this  council.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
took  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  the  Archbishops  of 
Troves  and  Cologne,  who  received  it  reve- 
rently, and  passed  it  to  the  other  princes. 
The  nuncio,  after  having  thus  accused  Lu- 
ther, proceeded  to  the  second  point,  which 
was  to  justify  Rome: — 

"At  K  mi '.  says  Luther,  the  mouth  pro- 
mises one  thing,  the  hand  does  another.  If 
this  were  true,  must  we  not  come  to  the 
very  opposite  e,  -i-.-lusion?  If  the  ministers 
of  a  religion  live  conformably  to  its  precepts, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  religion  is  false.  Such 

was  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Romans 

Such  is  that  of  Mahomet  and  of  Luther  him- 
self;  but  such  is  not  the  religion  which  the 
Roman  pontiffs  teach  us.  Yes,  the  doctrine 
they  profess  condemns^  them  all,  as  having 
committed  faults  ;  many,  as  guilty  ;  and 
some  (I  will  speak  frankly)  as  criminal.2 

This  doctrine  exposes  their  actions  to 

the  censure  of  men  during  their  lives,  to  the 
brand  of  history  after  their  death.  3  Now,  I 
would  ask  what  pleasure  or  profit  could 
the  popes  have  found  in  inventing  such  a 
religion? 

"  The  Church,  it  may  be  said,  was  not  go- 
verned by  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  the  primi- 
tive ages. — What  conclusion  shall  we  draw 
from  this?  With  such  arguments  we  might 
persuade  men  to  feed  on  acorns,  and  prin- 
cesses to  wash  their  own  linen."* 

But  his  adversary — the  reformer — was  the 
special  object  Of  the  nuncio's  hatred.  Boiling 
with  indignation  against  those  who  said  that 
he  ought  to  be  heard,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Lu- 
ther will  not  allow  himself  to  be  instructed 
by  any  one.  The  pope  had  already  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome,  and  he  did  not  comply. 
Next,  the  pope  cited  him  before  the  legate  at 
Augsburg,  and  he  did  not  appear  until  he 
had  procured  a  safe-conduct,  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  legate's  hands  were  tied,  and  his 

tongue  alone  was  left  unfettered &  Ah  ! '' 

said  Alcandcr,  turning  towards  Charles  V., 

1  Well  er  verl.iete  jcmnnd  mlt  Todes  Strafe  zti  belegen, 
der  nli-lit  cine  T<idts;inde  bo^anfrcn.  Secketvd.  p. :).]:). 

'^  Multos  i-.t  quadanteniia  reos,  nonnullosWicam  ingenue) 
ut  scelrMu^.  l';in..v.  i.  mi. 

3  [Jnguarum  vituperation!  dum  vivunt,  historiarum  In- 
faniis  post  murle:n.    Ibid. 

«  In  i  In-  Odyssey,  limner  represents  the  princess  Nausl- 
caa  colng  with  lu-r  maidens  to  the  river  side  to  wash  her 
garments.  The  classical  reader  will  be  familiar  with  the 
allusion  tr>  acorns,  which  the  heathen  writers  supposed  to 
he  the  earliest  fourtof  llic  human  race,  "when  first  in  woods 
the  naked  savace  ran." 

4  Quod  idem  era!,  ac  revlnctls  leciti  bracblls,  et  lingua 
lolum  8'jlutn.    Ibid.  1U9. 


"  I  entreat  your  imperial  Majesty  to  do  no- 
thing that  may  lead  to  your  reproach.  Do 
not  interfere  in  a  matter  which  does  not  con- 
cern the  laity.  Perform  your  own  duties ! 
Let  Luther's  doctrines  be  interdicted  by  you 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
empire  :  let  bis  writings  be  burnt  every 
where.  Fear  not !  In  Luther's  errors  there 
is  enough  to  burn  a  hundred  thousand  here- 
tics  l  And  what  have  we  to  fear  ?  The 

multitude? Its  insolence  makes  it  appear 

terrible  before  the  conflict,  but  in  the  Battle 
its  cowardice  renders  it  contemptible.  Fo- 
reign princes? But  the  King  of  France 

has  forbidden  the  introduction  of  Luther's 
doctrines  into  his  kingdom  •  and  the  King  of 
England  is  preparing  an  assault  with  his  own 
royal  hand.  You  know  what  are  the  senti- 
ments of  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  your  neighbours,  however 
much  he  may  hate  you,  who  wishes  you  so 
much  evil  as  this  heresy  would  cause  you. 
For  if  our  adversary's  house  adjoins  our  own, 
we  may  desire  it  to  be  visited  with  fever,  but 

not  with  the  plague What  are  .ill  these 

Lutherans  ?  A  crew  of  insolent  pedagogues, 
corrupt  priests,  dissolute  monks,  ignorant 
lawyers,  and  degraded  nobles,  with  the  com- 
mon people,  whom  they  have  misled  and 
perverted.  How  far  superior  to  them  is  the 
catholic  party  in  number,  ability,  and  power ! 
A  unanimous  decree  from  this  illustrious  as- 
sembly will  enlighten  the  simple,  warn  the 
imprudent,  decide  the  wavering,  and  give 

strength  to  the  weak But  if  the  axe  is 

not  laid  to  the  roots  of  this  poisonous  tree,  if 

the  death-blow  is  not  struck,  then I  sec 

it  overshadowing  the  heritage  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  its  branches,  changing  our  Lord's 
vineyard  into  a  gloomy  forest,  transforming 
the  kingdom  of  (iod  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts, 
and  reducing  Germany  to  that  frightful  state 
of  barbarism  and  desolation  which  has  been 
brought  upon  Asia  by  the  superstition  of 
Malipmet." 

'The  nuncio  w.ii  silent.  He  had  spoken 
for  three  hours-i  The  enthusiasm  of  his  lan- 
guage had  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
the  assembly.  The  princes  looked  at  ea,ch 
other,  excited  and  alarmed,  says  Cochlopus, 
and  /murmurs  soon  ai;r>se  from  every  side 
against  Luther  and  his  partisans.?  If  the 
eloquent  Luther  had  been  present ;  if  he  had 
been  able  to  reply  to  this  speech  ;  if,  profiting 
by  the  avowals  extorted  from  the  Roman 
nuncio  by  the  recollection  of  his  former  mas- 
ter, the  infamous  Borgia,  he  had  shown  that 
these  very  arguments,  intended  to  defend 
Rome,  were  of  themselves  its  condemnation  ; 
if  he  had  shown  that  the  doctrine  which 
proved  its  iniquity  was  not  invented  by  him, 
as  the  orator  said,  but  was  that  religion 
which  Christ  had  given  to  the  world,  and 
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i  Dass  100,000  Ketzer  Ihrcthalben  verbrannt  werden. 
Seek .  p.  332. 

'-'  Venementer  exterrlti  atqne  commotl,  alter  altemm  In- 
tuebantur,  ai<iuo  in  Lutheran  ojusnue  fautores  murmurare 
cttperunt.  t'ochloeua,  p.  28. 
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which  the  Reformation  was  re-establishing 
in  its  primitive  splendour ;  if  lie  had  pre- 
sented a  faithful  and  animated  picture  of  tin; 
errors  and  abuses  of  the  papacy,  and  had 
shown  how  the  religion  of  Christ  had  been 
made  an  instrument  of  self-interest  and  ra- 
pacity ;  the  effect  of  the  nuncio's  harangue 
would  have  bceri  instantly  nullified.  But  no 
one  rose  to  speak.  The  assembly  remained 
under  the  impression  produced  by  this 
speech ;  and,  agitated  and  transported, 
showed  itself  ready  to  extirpate  Luther's 
heresy  by  force  from  the  soil  of  the  empire. l 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  victory  only  in  ap- 
pearance. It  was  among  the  purposes  of 
God  that  Rome  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  her  reasons  and  her  power.  The 
greatest  of  her  orators  had  spoken  in  the 
assembly  of  the  princes ;  he  had  given  utter- 
ance to  all  that  Rome  had  to  say.  But  it 
was  precisely  this  last  effort  of  the  papacy 
that  became  a  signal  of  defeat  in  the  eyes  of 
many  who  had  listened  to  it.  If  a  bold  con- 
fession is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  truth, 
the  surest  means  of  destroying  error  is  to 
make  it  known  without  reserve.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  to  run  its  course, 
should  be  concealed.  The  light  tests  all 
things. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Sentiments  of  the  Princes— Speech  of  Duke  George— Cha- 
racter of  the  Reformation— One  Hundred  and  One  Oriev. 
ances— Charles  gives  Way— Aleander's  Stratagems— The 
Grandees  of  Spain— Pence  of  Luther— Death  and  no  Re- 
tractation. 


IT 


A  FEW  days  were  sufficient  to  dissipate  the 
first  impression,  ns  is  ever  the  case  when  an 
orator  conceals  the  emptiness  of  his  argu- 
ments by  high-sounding  words. 

The  majority  of  the  princes  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  Luther ;  but  no  one  desired  to  im- 
molate the  rights  of  the  empire  and  the 
grievances  of  the  Germanic  nation./  They 
were  very  ready  to  give  up  the  insolent  monk 
who  had  dared  speak  so  boldly ;  but  they 
were  the  more  resolved  to  make  the  pope 
feel  the  justice  of  a  reform  demanded  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation.  It  was  accordingly 
Luther's  most  determined  personal  enemy, 
^ukgjQeorgeof^SaxQOXj  who  spoke  with  the 
greatest  energy  against  the  encroachments 
of  Rome.  The  grandson  of  Podiebrad,  king 
of  Bohemia,  although  offended  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Grace  preached  by  the  reformer,  had 
not  yet  lost  the  hope  of  a  moral  and  eccle- 
siastical reform.  The  principal  cause  of  his 
irritation  against  the  monk  of  Wittemberg 
was.  that  by  his  despised  doctrines  he  was 
spoiling  the  whole  affair.  But  now,  seeing 


i  Lntheranam  hereslm  esse  funditus  erellendam. 
lov.i.  lui ;  Rosace's  I-eo  X.  chap.  ilx. 


the  nuncio  affecting  to  involve  Lather  and 
the  reform  of  the  Church  in  one  and  the 
same  condemnation.  George  suddenly  rose  in 
the  assembly  of  the  princes,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  tkoge  who  knew  his  hatred 
of  the  reformer.  ('  The  diet,"  said  he,  "  must 
not  forget  its  grievances  against  the  court  of 
Rome.  J  How  many  abuses  have  crept  into 
our~strues !  The  annats,  which  the  emperor 
granted  voluntarily  for  the  good  of  Chris- 
tianity, now  exacted  as  a  due  ;  the  Roman 
courtiers  daily  inventing  new  regulations  to 
monopolize,  sell,  and  lease  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  ;  a  multitude  of  transgressions  con- 
nived at ;  rich  transgressors  undeservedly 
tolerated,  while  those  who  have  no  moncv 
to  purchase  impunity  are  punished  without 
mercy ;  the  popes  continually  bestowing  on 
their  courtiers  reversions  and  reserves,  to 
the  detriment  of  those  to  whom  the  benefices 
belong ;  the  commendams  of  the  abbeys  and 
convents  of  Rome  conferred  on  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  prelates,  who  appropriate  their 
revenues,  so  that  not  a  single  monk  is  to  be 
found  in  a  convent  where  there  should  be 
twenty  or  thirty ;  stations  multiplied  to  in- 
finity, and  stalls  for  the  sale  of  indulgences 
set  up  in  every  street  and  public,  place  of 
our  cities — stalls  of  Saint  Anthony,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  of  Saint  Hubert,  of  Saint  Cor- 
nelius, of  Saint  Vincent,  and  so  forth  ;  com- 
panies purchasing  at  Rome  the  right  to  hold 
such  markets,  then  buying  permission  of 
their  bishop  to  display  their  wares,  and 
squeezing  and  draining  the  pockets  of  the 
poor  to  obtain  money ;  the  indulgence,  that 
ought  only  to  be  granted  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  that  should  be  earned  by  prayer, 
fasting,  and  works  of  charity,  sold  according 
to  a  tariff;  the  bishops'  officials  opnressing 
the  lowly  with  penances  for  blasphemy, 
adultery,  debauchery,  and  the  violation  of 
any  festival,  but  not  even  reprimanding  the 
i  clergy  who  commit  similar  crimes  ;  penalties 
imposed  on  those  who  repent,  and  dcvi^'l 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  soon  fall  again 
into  the  same  error  and  give  more  money : l 

these  are  some  of  the  abuses  that  cry 

out  against  Rome.     All  shame  has  been  put 

aside,   and  their  only  object  is money! 

money!    money! so  that  the   preachers 

who  should  teach  the  truth  utter  nothing 
but  falsehoods,  and  are  not  only  tolerated, 
but  rewarded,  because  the  greater  their  lies 
the  greater  their  gain.  It  is  from  this  foul 
spring  that  such  tainted  waters  flow.  De- 
bauchery stretches  out  the  hand  to  avarice. 
The  officials  invite  women  to  their  dwellings 
under  various  pretexts,  and  endeavour  to 
seduce  them,  at  one  time  by  threats,  at  an- 
other by  presents,  or  if  they  cannot  succeed, 
thev  ruin  their  good  fame.  *  Alas !  it  is  the 


l  Sondern  dass  er  e«  ba'd  wlcrter  begehe  und  mehr  Geld 
erlegen  mtisse.  Weimar  State  1'upcrs,  Seokend.  p.  32*. 

-  Dass  sie  Weibesbllder  unter  mancherley  Scheln  bet- 
chicken,  sclbige  sudann  mil  DrohuiiEen  und  (icschenken  *u 
Pal-  fallen  suchen,  Oder  in  eincn  boseu  Verdacut  bringcn.  Ibid, 
p.  330. 
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scaiul:il  cause. I  by  the  clergy  that  hurls  so 
many  poor  souls  into  eternal  condemnation  ! 
A  general  re  form  must  be  effected.  An  oecu- 
menical council  must  be  called  to  bring  about 
tins  reform.  For  those  reasons,  most  excel- 
lent princes  rtnd  lords,  I  humbly  entreat  you 
tn  take  this  matter  into  year  immediate  con- 
sideration."' '  Duke  George  then  handed  in 
a  list  of  the  grievances  he  had  enumerated^ 
This  was  some  days  after  Aleander's  speechT 
The  important  catalogue  has  been  preserved 
iu  tJjp.  archives  of  Weimar. 
•  Even  Luther  had  not  spoken  with  greater 
force  against  the  abuses  of  Rome ;  but  he 
had  done  something  more.  The  duke  pointed 
out  the  evil ;  Luther  had  pointed  out  both 
the  cause  and  the  remedy. 1  He  had  demon- 
strated that  the  sinner  receives  the  true  in- 
dulgence, that  which  cometh  from  God, 
solely  by  faith  in  the  grace  and  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  simple  but  powerful 
doctrine  had  overthrown  all  the  markets  esta- 
blished by  the  priests.  '•  How  can  a  man 
become  pious  ?  "  asked  he  one  day.  "  A  gray 
friar  will  reply,  By  putting  on  a  gray  hood 
and  girding  yourself  with  a  cord.  A  Roman 
will  answer,  By  hearing  mass  and  by  fasting. 
But  a  Christian  will  say.  Faith  in  Christ 
alone  justifies  and  saves.  Before  works,  we 
must  have  eternal  life.  But  when  we  are 
born  again,  and  made  children  of  God  by 
the  Word  of  grace,  then  we  perform  good 
works."1 

The  duke's  speech  was  that  of  a  secular 
prince  ;  Luther's  that  of  a  reformer.  I  The 
great  evil  in  the  church  had  been  its  exces- 
sive devotion  to  outward  forms,  its  having 
made  of  all  its  works  and  graces  mere  exter- 
nal and  material  tilings.  The  indulgences 
were  tlip  extreme  point  of  this  course  ;  and 
that  which  was  most  spiritual  in  Christian- 
ity, namely,  pardon,  might  be  purchased  in 
shops  like  any  other  commoditV-J  Luther's 
great  work  consisted  in  employing  this 
extreme  degeneration  of  religion  to  lead  men 
and  the  Church  back  to  the  primitive  sources 
of  life,  and  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart. 
Here,  as  often  happens  in  other  cases,  the 
remedy  was  found  in  the  disease  it?elf,  and 
the  two  extremes  met.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, the  Church,  that  for  so  many  centu- 
ries had  been  developed  externally  in  human 
ceremonies,  observances,  and  practices,  began 
to  be  developed  internally  in  faith,  hope,  and 
dainty. 

The  duke's  speech  produced  a  proportion- 
( ally  greater  impression,  as  his  hostility  to 
Luther  was  notorious.  Other  members  of 
the  diet  brought  forward  their  respective 
grievances,  which  received  the  "support  of 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  themselves.2  {"  We 
liave  a  pontiff  who  loves  only  the  Ctiai'e  and 
his  pleasures,"  said  they  ;  "  the  benefices  of 
the  German  nation  are  given  away  at  Rome 


1  L.  Opp.  (W.)  ixii.  748,  7S2. 
'  Stckend.  Vorrede  von  Frlck. 
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to  gunners,  falconers,  footmen,  ass-drivers, 
grooms,  guardsmen,  and  other  people  of  this 
class,  ignorant,  inexperienced,  and  strangers 
tf-Gvrmany."1 

!  The  diet  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  all  these  grievances ;  they  were  found  to 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  onqj  A  deputation, 
composed  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  princes, 
presented  the  report  to  the  emperor,  conjur- 
ing him  to  see  them  rectified,  as  he  had 
engaged  to  do  in  his  capitulation.  "  What 
a  loss  of  Christian  souls !"  said  they  to 
Charles  Y. ;  "  what  depredations  !  what  ex- 
tortions, on  account  of  the  scandals  by  which 
the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom  "is  sur- 
rounded !  It  is  our  duty  to  prevent  the  ruin 
and  dishonour  of  our  people.  For  this  rea- 
son we  most  humbly  but  most  urgently 
entreat  you  to  order  a  general  reformation, 
and  to  undertake  its  accomplishment.''2 
There  was  at  that  time  in  Christian  society 
an  unknown  power  operating  on  princes  and 
people  alike,  a  wisdom  from  on  high,  influ- 
encing even  the  adversaries  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  preparing  for  that  emancipation 
whose  hour  was  come  at  last. 
[""Charles  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  empire.  Neither  he  nor 
the  nuncio  had  expected  them.  Even  his 
confessor  had  threatened  him  with  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven,  unless  he  reformed  the 
Church.  The  emperor  immediately  recalled 
the  edict  commanding  Luther's  writings  to 
be  bumf  throughout  the  empire,  and  substi- 
tuted ::  provisional  order  to  deliver  these 
books  int»  the  keeping  of  the  magistrates. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  assembly,  which 
desired  th<'  appearance  of  the  reformer.  It  is 
unjust,  said  his  friends,  to  condemn  Luther 
without  a  hearing,  and  without  learning  from 
his  own  mouth  whether  he  is  the  author  of 
the  books  that,  are  ordered  to  be  burntj  His 
doctrines,  said  his  adversaries,  have  so  taken 
hold  of  men's  minds,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
check  their  progress,  unless  we  hear  them 
from  himself.  There  shall  be  no  discussion 
with  him  ;  and  if  he  avows  his  writings,  and 
refuses  to  retract  them,  then  we  will  all  with 
one  accord,  electors,  princes,  estates  of  the 
holy  empire,  true  to  the  faith  of  our  ances- 
tors assist  your  majesty  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  in  the  execution  of  your  decrees.3 

Aleandei  in  alarm,  and  fearing  everything 
from  Cu'tlier's  intrepidity  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  princes,  dnstantly  strained  every  nerve 
to  prevent  the  reformer's  appearance.  He 
went  from  Charles's  ministers  to  the  princes 
most  favourably  inclined  to  the  pope,  and 
from  them;  to  the  emperor  himself.4  "  It  is 
not  lawful;"  said  he,  "  to  question  what  the 
sovereign  pontiff  has  decreed.  There  shall 

1  BGchsenmelstern.     Falknarp,    Pfistcrr.,    Eseltreibern, 

Stallknechten,  Trabantea K»pp's  Nach'.ese  nutzl.    Bef. 

Drkunden.  111.262. 

2  Dasseine  Bcsscrungundgemcine  Reformation  cescliehe. 
Ibid.  262. 

3  L.  Opp.  (L.)  nil.  567. 

4  Quam  ob  rem  sedulo  contestatus  est  apud  Ctcsaris  ad- 
mlnUtros.    TalUr.  1.  113. 
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bo  no  discussion  with  Luther,  you  say;  but," 
continued  he,  "  will  not  the  energy  of  this 
audacious  man,  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  the  elo- 
quence of  his  language,  and  the  mysterious 
spirit  by  which  he  is  animated,  be  sufficient 
to  excite  a  tumult  ? 1  Already  many  adore 
him  as  a  saint,  and  in  every  place  you  may 
sec  his  portrait  surrounded  with  a  glory  like 
that  which  encircles  the  heads  of  the  blessed 
If  you  are  resolved  to  summon  him  be- 
fore you,  at  least  do  not  put  him  under  the 
protection  of  the  public  fakhJJ2  These  lat- 
ter words  were  meant  either  to  intimidate 
Luther,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  destruc- 
tion. 

The  nuncio  found  an  easy  access  to  the 
grandees  of  Spain.  In  Spain,  as  in  Germany, 
the  opposition  to  the  Dominican  inquisitors 
was  national.  The  yoke  of  the  inquisition, 
that  had  been  thrown  off  for  a  time,  had  just 
been  replaced  on  their  necks  by  Charles.  A 
numerous  party  in  that  peninsula  sympa- 
thized with  Luther;  but  it  was  not  thus  with 
the  grandees,  who  had  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  what  they  had  hated  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees.  Inflamed  with  the  most 
ardent  fanaticism,  they  wefe  impatient  to 
destroy  the  new  heresy.  Frederick,  duke  of 
Alva,  in  particular,  was  transported  with 
rage  whenever  he  heard  the  Reformation 
mentioned. 3  He  would  gladly  have  waded 
in  the  blood  of  all  these  sectarians.  Luther 
was  not  yet  summoned  to  appear,  but  already 
had  his  mere  name  powerfully  stirred  the 
lords  of  Christendom  assembled  at  Worms. 

The  man  who  thus  moved  all  the  powers 
of  the  earth  seemed  alone  undisturbed.  The 
news  from  Worms  was  alarming.  Luther's 
friends  were  terrified.  "  There  remains  no- 
•thing  for  us  but  your  good  wishes  and 
prayers,"  wrote  Melancthon  to  Spalatin. 
"  Oh  .'  that  God  \vould  deign  to  purchase  at 
the  price  of  our  blood  the  salvation  of  the 
Christian  world ! "  4  But  Luther  was  a  stranger 
t  i  t'rar;  shutting  himself  up  in  his  quiet  cell, 
he  there  meditated  on  and  applied  to  himself 
those  words  in  which  Mary,  the  mother  of 
.If.--'js,  exclaims  :  Mi/  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
iour.  For  he.  that  is  mighty  lialh  done  to 
WK-  <jrc.at  things;  and  ho/i/  is  his  name.  He 
hath  slunced  strength  v:ith  his  arm  ;  he  hath  put 
.  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted 
them  of  !(Av  degree.*  These  are  some  of  the 
reflections  that  filled  Luther's  heart :  "  HE 

TII  '.T  i.s  MIGHTY says  Mary.     What  great 

boldness  on  the  part  of  a  young  girl !  With 
a  single  word  she  brands  all  the  strong  with 
weakness,  all  the  mighty  with  feebleness,  all 
the  wise  with  folly,  all  those  whose  name  is 
glorious  upon  earth  with  disgrace,  and  casts 

'  V-rita  promptus,  nrdore  vultus.  et  oris  spiritu  ad  con- 
<.  lam  aMltioiiem.  1'allav.  i.  11.1. 

-  Hand  certe  tidem  imblicam  ill!  prsrbcndam..Ibid. 

3  Alb*  dux  videbulur  aliquando  furentibus  inodis  agitari. 
..Ibid.  .i62. 

«  Utinam  Deus  rcdimat  nostro  sanguine  salutem  Christl. 
ani  populi.  Corp.  Rcf.  i.  3(i2. 

»  Luke  i.  46-55. 


all  strength,  all  might,  all  wisdom,  and  all 
glory  at  the  feet  of  (Jod.1  His  arm,  continues 
she,  meaning  by  this  the  power  by  which  he 
acts  of  himself,  without  the  aid  of  any  ofhis 

creatures:    mysterious  power! which,  is 

exerted  in  secrecy  and  in  silence  until  His 
designs  are  accomplished.  Destruction  is  at 
hand,  when  no  one  has  seen  it  coming :  relief 
is  there,  and  no  one  had  suspected  it.  lie 
leaves  His  children  in  oppression  and  weak- 
ness, so  that  every  man  says :  They  arc  lost ! 

But  it  is  then  He  is  strongest;  for  when; 

the  strength  of  men  ends^  there  begins  that 

of  God.     Only  let  faith  wait  upon  him 

And,  on  thC  other  hand,  God  permits  his  ad- 
versaries to  increase  in  grandeur  and  power. 
He  withdraws  his  support,  and  suffers  them 
to  be  puffed  up  with  their  own.2  He  empties 
them  of  His  eternal  wisdom,  and  lets  them 
be  filled  with  their  own,  which  is  but  for  a 
day.  And  while  they  are  rising  in  the 
brightness  of  their  power,  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  is  taken  away,  and  their  work  vanishes 
as  a  bubble  bursting  in  the  air." 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  March,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  imperial  city  of  Worms 
was  filled  with  dread  at  his  name,  that  Luther 
concluded  this  explanation  of  the  Magnificat. 
\_Iie  was  not  left  quiet  in  his  retreat.     Spa- 
latin,  in  conformity  with  the  elector's  orders, 
sent  him  a  note  of  the  articles  which  he 
would  be  required  to  retra£t.J  A  retractation, 

after   his    refusal    at   Augsburg! 'iFear 

not,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin,  "  that  I  shall  re- 
tract a  single  syllabic,  since  their  only 
argument  is,  that  my  works  are  opposed  to 
the  rites  of  what  they  call  the  Church.  If 
the  Emperor  Charles  summons  me  only  that 
I  may  retract,  1  shall  reply  that  I  will  remain 
here,  and  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  I  had  gone 
to  Worms  and  returned.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  emperor  summons  me  that  I 
may  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy  of  the 
empire,  I  am  ready  to  comply  with  his  caUi3 
for,  with  the  hclp'of  Christ,  I  will  never  de- 
sert the  Word  on  the  battle-field.  I  am  well 
aware  that  these  bloodthirsty  men  will  never 
rest  until  they  have  taken  away  my  life. 
Would  that  it  were  the  papists  alone  that 
would  be  guilty  of  my  blood  !  " 


CHAPTER  V. 

Shall  Luther  have  a  Safe-conduct— The  Safe-conduct— Will 
Luther  come— Holy  Thursday  at  Rome—  The  Pope  and 
Luther. 

AT  last  the  emperor  made  up  his  mind.     Lu- 
ther's appearance  before  the  diet  seemed  the 

L.  Cpp.  Wittemb.  Deutsch.   Ausg.  til.   11, 
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'-'  p>  zicht  soine  KrafTt  lioratig  und  lasst  sic  von  elgcner 
KrafTt  skh  luifblascn.     Ibid.  <tc. 

Si  :id  me  occidcndiim  duinceps  vocarc  velit....ofler»m 
me  veuturuiu.    li.  Epp.  i.  57J. 
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only  means  calculated  to  terminate  an  affair 
which  engaged  the  attention  ofall  the  empire. 
Charles  V.  resolved  to  summon  him,  hut 
without  granting  him  a  safe-conduct.  ?  Here 
Frederick  was  again  compelled  to  assume  tho 
character  of  a  protector.  The  dangers  by 
which  the  reformer  was  threatened  wer-  ap- 
parent to  all.  Luther's  friends,  s:\ys  L'och- 
Ic-us,  feared  that  lie  would  be  delivered  into 
the  pope's  hands,  or  that  the  emperor  him- 
M'h'  would  put  him  to  death,  as  undeserving, 
on  account  of  his  heresy,  that  any  faith 
should  be  kept  with  him.1  On  this  question 
there  was  a  long  and  violent  debate2  be- 
tween the  prhu'es.  Struck  at  last  by  the  ex- 
tensive agitation  then  stirring  up  the  people 
in  every  part  of  Germany,  and  fearing  that 
during  Luther's  journey  some  unexpected 
tumult  or  dangerous  commotion  might  burst 
forth  in  favour  of  the  reformer,"  the  princes 
thought  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  tran- 
quillize the  public  feelings  on  this  subject  ; 
and  not  only  the  emperor,  but  also  the 
Elector  of  .Saxony,  Duke  George,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  through  whose  terri- 
tories he  would  have  to  pass,  gave  him  each 
a  .safe-conduct. 

JOn  the  6th  of  March,  1521,  Charles  V. 
signed  the  following  summons  addressed  to 


Luther; 

"  Ch"afles,  by  the  grace  of  God  Emperor 
ele<it,of  the  Romans,  always  August,  &c.  &c. 

'I  Honourable,  well-beloved,  and  pious! 
We  and  the  States  of  the  Holy  Empire  here 
assembled,  having  resolved  to  institute  an 
inquiry  touching  the  doctrine  and  the  books 
that  thou  hast  lately  published,  have  issued, 
for  thy  coming  hither  and  thy  return  to  a 
place  of  security,  our  safe-conduct  and  that 
ol  the  empire,  which  we  send  thee  herewith.? 
Our  sincere  desire  is,  that  thou  shouldst  pre- 
pare immediately  for  this  journey,  in  order 
that  within  the  space  of  the  twenty-one  days 
_  fisadby  our  ^fc-co^uHrtfaTW^^ygt^l'fir 
out  foil  Be  presenTtfSlttre"  us.  Fear  neither 
injustice  nor  violence.  We  will  firmly  abide 
by  our  aforesaid  safe-conduct,  and  expect 
that  thou  wilt  comply  with  our  summons. 
In  so  doing,  thou  wilt  obey  our  earnest 
wishes. 

"  Given  in  our  imperial  city  of  Worms,  this 
sixth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1521,  and  the  second  of  our  reign. 

"  CHARLES. 

"  By  order  of  my  Lord  the  Emperor,  wit- 
ness my  hand,  ALBEUT,  Cardinal  of  Mentz, 
High-chancellor. 

"  NICHOLAS  ZWIL." 

The  safe-conduct  contained  in  the  letter 
was  directed  :  "  To  the  honourable,  our  well- 
beloved  and  pious  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  of  the 
order  of  Auf/'tstines." 

It  began  thus  : 

1  Tanquam  perfido  hEcretlco  nulla  sit  servanda  fides. 
Cochloeus,  p.  2«. 

•  I.onza  conaultatlo  dUBclliaqnc  dlsreptatio.    Ibid. 

3  Cum  autem  grandu  ubicjue  per  Uermaniam  fere  totam 
eicit»la  cat.  .  .  .aiiimorum  cummotio.  Ibid. 


"  We,  Charles,  the  fifth  of  that  name,  by 
the  grace  of  God  Emperor  elect  of  the  Ro- 
mans, always  August,  King  of  Spain,  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Hungary,  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Croatia,  &c.,  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria. Duke  of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Hapsburg, 
of  Flanders,  of  the  Tyrol,"  &c.  &c. 

Then  the  king  of  so  many  states,  intimat- 
ing that  he  had  cited  before  him  an  Augus- 
tine monk  named  Luther,  enjoined  all  princes, 
lords,  magistrates,  and  others,  to  respect  the 
safe  conduct  which  had  been  given  him.  under 
pain  of  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire.1 

Thus  did  the  emperor  confer  the  titles  of 
"  well-beloved,  honourable,  and  pious,'1  on  a 
man  whom  the  head  of  the  Church  had  ex- 
communicated. This  document  had  been 
thus  drawn  up,  purposely  to  remove  all  dis- 
trust from  the  mind  of  Luther  and  his 
friends.  Gaspare!  Sturm  was  commissioned 
to  bear  this  message  to  the  reformer,  and 
accompany  him  to  Worms.  The  elector, 
apprehending  some  outburst  of  public  indig- 
nation, wrote  on  the  12th  of  March  to  the 
magistrates  of  Wittemberg  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  emperor's  ofiicer,  and  to  give 
him  a  guard,  if  it  was  judged  necessary. 
The  herald  departed. 

Thus  were  God's  designs  fulfilled.  It  W;*B 
His  will  that  this  light,  which  he  had  kindled 
in  the  world,  should  be  set  upon  a  hill ;  and 
emperor,  kings,  and  princes,  immediately 
began  to  carry  out  His  purpose  without 
knowing  it.  It  costs  Him  little  to  elevate 
what  is  lowliest.  A  single  act  of  His  power 
suffices  to  raise  the  humble  native  of  Mans- 
feldt  from  an  obscure  cottage  to  the  palaces 
in  which  kings  were  assembled.  In  His  sight 
there  is  neither  small  nor  great,  and,  in  His 
good  time.  Charles  and  Luther  meet. 

But  will  Luther  comply  with  this  citation? 
His  best  friends  were  doubtful  about  it. 
"  Doctor  Martin  has  been  summoned  here/1 
wrote  the  elector  to  his  brother  on  the  25th 
March ;  "  but  I  do  know  whether  he  will 
come.  I  cannot  augur  any  good  from  it.'1 
Three  weeks  later  (on  the  16th  of  April), 
this  excellent  prince,  seeing  the  danger  in- 
crease, wrote  again  to  Duke  John :  "  Orders 
against  Luther  are  placarded  on  the  walls. 
The  cardinals  and  bishops  are  attacking  him 
very  harshly  -.*  God  grant  that  all  may  turn 
out  well  !•  Would  to  God  that  I  could  pro- 
cure him  a  favourable  hearing!" 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at 
Worms  and  Wittemberg,  the.  Papacy  re- 
doubled its  attacks.  On  thepJth  of  March 
(which  was  the  Thursday  before  Easter), 
Rome  re-echoed  with  a  solemn  excommuni- 
cation. It  was  the  custom  to  publish  at 
that  season  the  terrible  bull  In  Cceaa  Domini, 
which  is  a  long  series  of  maledictiojis. J  On 
that  day  the  approaches  to  the  temple  in 

1  Lucas  Cranach's  Stammbuch,  Ac.  herausgegeben  v.  Chr 
v.  Mi-cheln.  p.  12. 

'-'  Die  Cardinalc  und  Elsclicife  sind  Ihm  hart  zuwicder... 
Scckcnd.  p.  366. 
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which  the  sovereign  pontiff  was  to  officiate 
were  early  occupied  with  the  pupal  guards, 
and  by  a  crowd  of  people  that  had  flocked 
together  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  receive  the 
benediction  of  the  holy  father.  Branches  of 
laurel  and  myrtle  decorated  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  cathedra) ;  tapers  were  lighted 
on  the  balcony  of  the  temple,  and  there  the 
remonstrance  was  elevated.  On  a.  sudJen 
the  air  re-echoes  with  the  loud  pealing  of 
bells  ;  the  pope,  wearing  his  pontifical  robes, 
and  borne  in  an  arm-chair,  appears  on  tliu 
balcony ;  the  people  kneel  down,  all  heads 
are  uncovered,  the  colours  are  lowered,  the 
soldiers  ground  their  arras,  and  a  solemn 
silence  prevails.  A  few  momen's  after,  thu 
pope  slowly  stretches  out  his  hands,  raises 
them  towards  heaven,  and  then  as  slowly 
bends  them  towards  the  earth,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Thrice  he  repeats  this 
movement.  Again  the  noise  of  bells  rever- 
berates through  the  air,  proclaiming  far  and 
wide  the  benediction  of  the  pontiff;  some 
priests  now  hastily  step  forward,  each  hold- 
ing a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand  :  these  they 
reverse,  and  after  tossing  them  violently, 
dash  them  away,  as  if  they  were  the  flames 
of  hell ;  the  people  are  moved  and  agitated  ; 
and  the  words  of  malediction  arc  hurled 
down  from  the  roof  of  the  temple. 1 

As  soon  as  Luther  was  informed  of  this 
excommunication,  he  published  its  tenor, 
with  a  few  remarks  written  in  that  cutting 
style  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master. 
Although  this  publication  did  not  appear  till 
sometime  afterwards,  we  Will  insert  in  this 
place  a  few  of  its  most  striking  features.  We 
shall  hear  the  high-priest  of  Christendom  on 
the  balcony  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  Wit- 
temberg  monk  answering  him  from  the. far- 
thest part  of  Germany.2 

There  is  something  characteristic  in  the 
contrast  of  these  two  voices. 

THE  POPE. — "  Leo,  bishop" 

LUTHER. — "Bishop! yes,  as  the  wolf 

is  a  shepherd :  for  the  bishop  should  exhort 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and 
not  vomit  forth  imprecations  and  maledic- 
tions."  

THE  POPE. — "  Servant  of  all  the  servants 
of  God" 

LUTHER. — "  At  night,  when  we  are  drunk ; 
but  in  the  morning,  our  name  is  Leo,  lord  of 
all  lords." 

THE   POPE.-*"  The   Roman   bishops,   our 

Eredecessors,  have  been  accustomed  on*  this 
;stival  to  employ  the   arms  of  righteous- 
ness  

LUTHER. — "  Which,  according  to  your  ac- 
count, are  excommunication  and  anathema  ; 
but,  according  to  Saint  Paul,  long-suffering, 
kindness,  and  love."  (2  Cor.  vi.  6,  7.) 

1  This  ceremony  la  described  In  various  works;  among 
others  In  the  "  Togthuk  t\ntr  Ht\it  durck  Drvttcklnttd  und 
Jtalit*.    Berlin,  1M7,  |v.  94.    The  principal  features  are  of 
earlier  date  than  the  luth  century. 

2  For  the  bull  aiid  Luther's  commentary,  see  Die  Lulla 
tarn  Abind/rcticn.    ],.  Opp.  (L.)  xviii.  1. 


THE  Poyi:. — "  According  to  the  duties  of 
the  apostolic  "tli<v,  ami  lo  maintain  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  faith" 

LUTIIKU. — "  That  is  to  say,  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  pope." 

THE  POPE. — •'  And  its  unity,  which  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  the  members  with 
Christ,  their  head, and  with  his  vicar" — 

LUTHER. — "  For  Christ  is  not  sufficient : 
we  must  have  another  besides." 

THE  PorE. — "  To  pre-erve  the  holy  com- 
munion of  believers,  we  follow  the  ancient 
custom,  and  excommunicate  and  curse,  in 
the  name  of  Almighty  God,  the  Father" 

LUTHEK. — "Of  whom  it  is  said:  God  m  hi 
not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world." 
(John  iii.  17  ) 

THE  POPE. — "  The  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  according  to  the  power  of  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul and  our  own".... 

LUTHER. — "  Our  own .'  says  the  ravenous 
wolf,  as  if  the  power  of  God  was  too  weak 
without  him." 

THE  POPE. — '•  We  curse  all  heretics, — 
Garasi,1  Patarins,  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  Ar- 
noldists,  Speronists,  Passageni,  Wickliffites, 
Hussites,  Fratricelli" 

LUTHER. — "  For  they  desired  to  possess  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  required  the  pope  to  be 
sober  and  preach  the  Word  of  God." 

THE  POPE. — "And  Martin  Luther,  recently 
condemned  by  us  for  a  similar  heresy,  as  well 
as  all  his  adherents,  and  all  those  who- 
soever they  may  be,  who  show  him  any 
countenance." 

LUTHEK. — "  I  thank  thec,  most  gracious 
pontiff,  for  condemning  me  along  with  all 
these  Christians  !  It  is  very  honourable  for 
me  to  have  my  name  proclaimed  at  Home  on 
a  day  of  festival,  ill  so  glorious  a  manner, 
that  it  may  run  through  the  world  in  con- 
junction with  the  names  of  these  humble  con- 
fess&'S  of  Jesus  Christ." 

THE  POPE. — "  In  like  manner,  we  excom- 
municate and  curse  all  pirates  and  cor- 
sairs"  

LUTHEK. — "  Wlio  can  be  a  greater  corsair 
and  pirate  than  he  that  rubs  souls,  imprisons 
them,  and  puts  them  to  death?" 

THE  POPE. — "  Particularly  those  who  na- 
vigate our  seas" 

LUTHER.—"  OUR  seas  ! Saint  Peter,  our 

predecessor,  said:  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none 
(Acts  iii.  61;  and  Jesus  Christ  said:  The 
kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them  ; 
but  ye  shall  not  be  so  (Luke  xxii.  25).  But  if 
a  waggon  filled  with  hay  must  give  place  on 
the  road  to  a  drunken  m  :n.  how  much  more 
must  Saint  Peter  and  Christ  himself  give 
way  to  the  pope !  " 

THE  I'OTE. — "  In  like  manner  we  excom- 
municate and  curse  all  those  who  falsity  our 
bulls  and  our  apostolical  letters" 

LUTHER. — "  But  God's    letters,   the  Holy 
Scriptures,  all  the  world  may  condemn  and 
burn." 
l  Tills  name  has  been  altered ;  read  Gaiari  or  Cafiuri. 
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THE  Foi-i-:. — "  In  like  manner  ,wc  excom- 
municate and  curse  all  those  who  intercept 
the  provisions  that  are  coming  to  the  court 
of  Rome" 

LUTHER. — "  He  snarls  and  snaps,  like  a 
dog  that  fears  his  bone  will  be  taken  from 
him."1 

THE  FOI-E. — "  In  like  manner  we  condemn 
and  curse  all  those  who  withhold  uny  judici- 
ary dues,  fruits,  tithes,  or  revenues,  belong- 
ing to  the  clergy" 

LUTHER. — "  For  Christ  has  said  :  If  any 
men  will  sue  thce  at  the.  lair,  and  tukc  away  tJiy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also  (Matt.  v.  40), 
and  this  is  our  commentary." 

THE  Porn. — '•  Whatever  be  their  station, 
dignity,  order,  power,  or  rank  ;  were  they 
c  ven  bishops  or  kings" 

LUTHEE.—  "  For  t/ierc  slia/I  be  false  tcacltcrs 
mnonij  you,  ir/:u  dcspi'yc  dominion  and  speak  evil 
of  dir/niti/.-i.  says  Scripture."  (Jude  8.) 

THE  POPE. — "  In  like  manner  we  condemn 
and  curse  all  those  who,  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  do  prejudice  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  the  islands  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  the.  patrimony  of  St^  Peter  in 
Tuscany,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  marquis- 
;ife  of  Ancona,  the  Campagna,  the  cities  of 
Ferrara  and  Bcnevcnto,  and  all  other  cities 
or  countries  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Rome." 

LUTHER. — ".O  Peter!  thou  poor  fisher- 
man !  whence  didst  thou  get  Rome  and  all 
these  kingdoms  ?  all  hail,  Peter !  king  of 
Sicily  ! and  fisherman  at  Bethsaida  !" 

THE  POPE. — "  We  excommunicate  and  curse 
all  chancellors,  councillors,  parliaments,  pro- 
curators, governors,  officials,  bishops,  and 
others,  who  oppose  our  letters  of  exhorta- 
tion, invitation,  prohibition,  mediation,  exe- 
cution."  

LUTHER. — "  For  the  holy  see  desires  only 
to  live  in  idleness,  in  magnificence,  ariTl  de- 
bauchery ;  to  command,  to  intimidate,  to  de- 
ceive, to  lie,  to  dishonour,  to  seduce,  and 
commit  every  kind  of  wickedness  in  peace 
and  security 

"  Oh  Lord,  arise !  it  is  not  as  the  papists 
pretend ;  thou  hast  not  forsaken  us ;  thou 
hast  not  turned  away  thine  eyes  from 
us  !  " 

Thus  spoke  Leo  at  Rome  and  Luther  at 
Wittemberg. 

The  pontiff  having  ended  these  maledic- 
tions, the  parchment  on  which  they  were 
written  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  frag- 
ments scattered  among  the  people.  Imme- 
diMcly  the  crowd  began  to  be  violently  agi- 
tated, each  one  rushing  forward  and  endea- 
vouring to  seize  a  .scrap  of  this  terrible  bull. 
These  were  the  holy  relics  that  the  Papacy 
offered  to  its  faithful  adherents  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  day  of  grace  and  expiation.  The 
multitude  soon  dispersed,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  I'  tl: <•  cathedral  became  deserted  and 


,r 


'  (;>K!I  «;e  c'.n  Ih:nd  urns  Fcines  willen.    L.  Opp.  (L.) 
xuii.  12. 


silent  as  before, 
temberg. 


Let  us  now  return  to  Wit- 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Luther's  Courage — fiiigenhasen  at  Wittembers— Fersecn- 
tions  in  Pomerania— Melanctlion  desires  to  accompany 
Luther — Amsdorfl'.Sdiurfl'anUSuaven — liiitten  to  Charles 
V. 
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was  now  the  24th  of  March.  At  last  the 
imperial  herald  had  passed  the  gate  of  the 
city  in  which  Luther  resided.  Gaspard 
Sturm  waited  upon  the  doctor,  and  delivered 
the  citation  from  Charles  V.  j  What  a  serious 
and  solemn  moment  for^ttrb  reformer !  All 
his  friends  were  in  consternation.  No  prince, 
without  excepting  Frederick  the_  Wise,  had 
declared  for  him.  The  knights,  it  is  true, 
had  given  utterance  to  their  threats ;  but 
them  the  powerful  Charles  despised.  Luther, 
however,  was  not  discomposed.  rThe  pa- 
pists," said  he,  on  seeing  the  anguish  of  his 
friends,  "  do  not  desire  my  coming  to  Worms, 
but  my  condemnation  and  my  death.1  It 
matters  not !  Pray,  not  for  me!^  but  for  the 
Word  of  God.  Before  my  blood  has  grown 
cold,  thousands  of  men  in  the  whole  world 
will  have  become  responsible  for  having  shed 
it !  The  most  holy  adversary  of  Christ,  the 
father,  the  master,  the  generalissimo  of  mur- 
derers, insists  on  its  being  shed.  So  be  it ! 
Let  God's  will  be  done  !  Christ  will  give  me 
his  Spirit  to  overcome  these  ministers  of 
error.  I  despise  them  during  my  life ;  I 
shall  triumph  over  them  by  my  death. - 
They  are  busy  at  Worms  about  compelling 
me  to  retract ;  and  this  shall  be  my  retracta- 
tion :  I  said  formerly  that  the  pope  w.is 
Christ's  vicar;  now  1  assert  that  he  is  our 
Lord's  adversary,  and  the  devil's  apostle./' 
And  when  he  was  apprized  that  all  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  re- 
sounded with  imprecations  and  maledictions 
against  him :  "  Oh !  what  deep  joy  do  I 
feel ! "  exclaimed  he.3  He  knew  that  he  had 
done  God's  will,  and  that  God  was  with  him  ; 
why  then  should  he  not  set  out  with  courage  V 
Such  purity  of  intention,  such  liberty  of  con- 
science, is  a  hidden  but  incalculable  support, 
that  never  fails  the  servant  «f  God,  and  ren- 
ders him  more  invulnerable  than  if  protected 
by  coats  of  mail  and  armed  hosts. 

At  this  time  there  arrived  at  Wittemberg 
a  man  who,  like  Melancthon,  was  destined 
to  be  Luther's  friend  all  his  life,  and  to  com- 
fort him  at  the  moment  of  his  departure.4 
This  was  a  priest  named  Bugenhagen,  thirty- 


'  Damnatum  et  perrtitum.    L.Epp.  I.  556. 

2  Ut  hos  Satanie  miulstroset  contcmnamvlvensetvincam 
morlens.  Ibid.  579. 

'  Quod  mire  quam  saudcam.    Ibid.  567. 

<  \  enit  WiUemberiam  paulo  auto  Her  Luther!  ad  comltla 
Wormatia;  indicia.  Helen.  Adami  Vita  Uugenhagii,  p.  314. 
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six  years  of  age,  who  had  fled  from  the  se- 
verities which  the  Bishop  of  Cumin  and 
Prince  Bogislaa  of  Pomerania  exercised  on 
the  friends  of  the  Gospel,  whether  ecclesias- 
tics, citizens,  or  men  of  letters.  *  Sprung  from 
a  senatorial  family,  and  born  at  Woflin  in 
Pomerania  (whence  he. is  commonly  called 
Pomeranus),  Bugenhagen  had  been  teaching 
at  Treptow  from  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
The  young  eagerly  crowded  around  him  ;  the 
iiobles  and  the  learned  emulated  each  other 
in  courting  his  society.  He  diligently  studied 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  praying  God  to  enlighten 
him.2  One  day  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 152C,  Luther's  book  on  the  Captivity  of 
Babylon  was  put  into  his  hands  as  he  sat  at 
supper  with  several  of  his  friends.  "  Since 
the  death  of  Christ,"  said  he,  after  running 
his  eye  over  the  pages,  "  many  heretics  have 
infested  the  Church  ;  but  never  yet  has  there 
existed  such  a  pest  as  the  author  of  this 
work.''  Having  taken  the  book  home  and 
perused  it  two  or  three  times,  all  his  opinions 
were  changed  ;  truths  quite  new  to  him'pre- 
sented  themselves  to  his  mind ;  and  on  re- 
turning some  days  after  to  his  colleagues,  he 
said,  "  The  whole  world  is  lying  in  the 
thickest  darkness.  This  man  alone  sees  the* 
light."3  Several  priests,  a  deacon,  and  the 
abbot  himself,  received  the  pure  doctrine  of 
salvation,  and  in  a  short  time,  by  the  power 
of  their  preaching,  they  led  their  hearers 
(says  an  historian)  back  from  human  super- 
stitions to  the  sole  and  effectual  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ.4  Upon  this  a  persecution 
broke  out.  Already  the  prisons  re-echoed 
with  the  groans  of  many  individuals.  Bugen- 
hagen  fled  from  his  enemies  and  arrived  at 
Wittemberg.  "  He  is  suffering  for  love  to 
the  Gospel,"  wrote  Melancthon  to  the  elec- 
tor's chaplain.  "  Whither  could  he  fly,  but 
to  our  <2<n/Xoi>  (asylum),  and  to  the  protection 
of  our  prince?"8 

But  no  one  welcomed  Bugenhagen  with 
greater  joy  than  Luther.  It  was  agreed  be- 
tween thc'm*  that  immediately  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  reformer,  Bugenhagen  should 
begin  to  lecture  on  the  Psalms.  It  was  thus 
Divine  Providence  led  this  able  man  to  sup- 
ply in  some  measure  the  place  of  him  whom 
Wittemberg  was  about  to  lose.  A  year 
later,  Bugenhagen  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Church  in  this  city,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided thirty-six  years.  Luther  styled  him  in 
an  especial  manner  The  Pastor. 

Luther  was  about  to  depart.  His  friends, 
in  alarm,  thought  that  if  God  did  not  inter- 
pose in  a  miraculous  manner,  he  was  going 
to  certain  de'ath.  Melancthon,  far  removed 
from  his  native  town,  was  attached  to  Luther 


1  Sacerdotes,  elves  et  echolasticos  In  vlncula  conjcclt. 
Mel.  Aduml  Vita  BugenhsjHl.  p.  313. 

2  Precesque  adjunxit,  qulbus  dlvinitus  sc  rcgi  ac  doceri 
petivlt.    Ibid.  p.  312. 

3  In  Cimmerils  tenebrls  versatur :  hie  vlr  unus  ct  solus 
venim  vidct.    Ibid.  p.  313. 

<  A  superstitionibus  ad  imicum  Christl  meritum  tradu- 
cere.    Ibid, 
s  Corp.  Kef.  I.  36J. 


with  all  the  affection  of  a  susceptible  heart. 
"  Luther,"  said  he,  "  supplies  the  place  of  all 
my  friends ;  he  is  greater  and  more  admir- 
able for  me  than  I  can  dare  express.  Yon. 
know  how  Alcibiades  admired  Socrates  ; ' 
but  I  admire  Luther  after  another  and  in  a 
Christian  fashion."  He  then  added  these 
beautiful  an:l  sublime  words :  "  Every  time 
I  contemplate  Luther,  I  find  him  c<>nst.-rn  iv 
greater  than  himself." '-'  Melaw.thun  dr 
to  accompany  Luther  in  his  dangers ;  but 
their  common  friends,  and  no  doubt  tlie  due- 
tor  himself,  opposed  his  wishes.  Ought  not 
Philip  to  fill  his  friend's  place?  and  if  t;i<> 
latter  never  returned,  who  then  would  there 
be  to  direct  the  work  of  the  Kcionnition '.J 
"Would  to  God,"  said  Melancthon,  resit, 
yet  disappointed,  "  that  he  had  allowed  me 
to  go  with  him."3 

The  impetuous  Amsdorff  immediately  de- 
clared that  he  would  accompany  the  doctor. 
His  strong  mind  found  pleasure  in  confront- 
ing danger.  His  boldness  permitted  him  to 
appear  fearlessly  before  an  assembly  of  kings. 
The  elector  had  invited  to  Wittemberg,  as 
professor  of  jurisprudence,  Jerome  Schnrlf. 
the  son  of  a  physician  at  St.  Gall,  a  celebra- 
ted man,  of  gentle  manners,  and  very  inti- 
mate with  Luther.  "  He  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind,"  said  Luther,  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  a  single 
malefactor."4  This  timid  man,  however, 
desired  to  assist  the  doctor  by  his  advice  in 
this  perilous  journey.  A  young  Danish  stu- 
dent, Peter  Suaveii,  who  resided  with  Me- 
lancthon, and  who  afterwards  became  cele- 
brated by  his  evangelical  labours  in  Pome- 
rania and  Denmark,  likewise  declared  tlr.it 
he  would  accompany  his  master.  The  youth 
of  the  schools  were  also  to  have  their  repre- 
sentative at  the  side  of  the  champiun  •  f 
truth. 

Germany  was  moved  at  the  sight  of  the 
perils  that  menaced  the  representative  of  her 
people.  She  found  a  suitable  voice  to  give 
utterance  to  her  fears./  Ufricb.  of  Hiittcn 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  blow  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  his  country.  On  the 
1st  of  April,  he  wrote  to  Charles  V.  himself: 
"Most  excellent  emperor,"  said  he,  "you 
are  on  the  point  of  destroying  us,  and  your- 
self with  us.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done 
in  this  affair  of  Luther's,  except  to  ruin  our 
liberty,  and  to  crush  your  power?  In  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire  there  is  not  a 
single  upright  man  that  does  not  feel  the 
deepest  interest  in  this  matter.5  The  priests 
alone  set  themselves  agafnst  Luther,  because 
he  has  opposed  their  enormous  power,  their 
scandalous  luxury,  and  their  depraved  lives; 

1  Alcibiades  was  convinced  that  the  society  of  Socrates 
was  a  support  the  goda  had  given  him  for  his  lust  ruction 
and  security.  Pint  arch— Alcibiades. 

-  Quem  qnoties  contemplor,  so  ipso  subiiule  rnajorem  Ju- 
dico.  Corp.  Uef.  i.  2fr». 

3  Utlnam  licuisset  mlhl  una  proHcisci.    Ibid.  366. 

<  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxli.  2U67.     1»19. 

5  Neque  enim  qnam  lataest  Oermanla,  ulliboni  sunt.Ao. 
L.  Opp.  Lat.  ii.  lb2,  verso. 
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and  because  he  lias  pleaded,  in  behalf  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  for  the  liberty  of  our  coun- 
try, and  for  purity  of  morals. 

"  O  emperor !  discard  from  your  presence 
these-  Roman  ambassadors,  bishops,  and  car- 
dinals, who  desire  to  prevent  all  reformation. 
Did  you  not  observe  ihe  sorrow  of  the  people 
as  they  saw  you  arrive  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  surrounded  by  these  red-hatted  gen 

try and  by  a  bnmt  of  priests,  instead  of  a 

troop  of  valiant  warriors  ? 

"  Do  not  surrender  your  sovereign  ma- 
jesty to  those  who  desire  to  trample  it  under 
font!  Have  pity  on  us  !  Do  not  drag  your- 
self and  the  whole  nation  into  one  common 
destruction^  Lead  us  into  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  dangers,  under  the  weapons  of  your 
soldiers,  to  the  canon's  mouth  ;  l  let  all  na- 
tions conspire  against  us  ;  let  every  army 
assail  us,  so  that  we  can  show  our  valour  in 
the  light  of  day,  rather  than  that  we  should 
be  thus  vanquished  and  enslaved  obscurely 
and  stealthily,  like  women,  without  arms 

and   unresisting Alas  !    we    had    hoped 

that  you  would  deliver  us  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  pon- 
tiff. God  grant  that  the  future  may  be  bet- 
ter than  these  beginnings  ! 

"  All  Germany  falls  prostrate  at  your  feet;2 
with  tears  we  entreat  and  implore  your  help, 
your  compassion,  your  faithfulness  ;  and  by 
the  holy  memory  of  those  Germans  who, 
when  all  the  world  was  subject  to  Rome,  did 
not  bow  their  heads  before  that  haughty 
city,  we  conjure  you  to  save  us,  to  restore 
us  to  ourselves,  to  deliver  us  from  bondage, 
and,  take  revenge  upon  our  tyrants  !'' 
[Thus,  by  the  mouth  of  this  knight,  spoke 
the  German  nation  to  Charles  V.  The  em- 
peror paid  no  attention  to  this  epistle,  and 
probably  cast  it  disdainfully  to  one  of  his 
secretaries.  He  was  a  Fleming,  and  not  a 
German.  His  personal  aggrandizement,  and 
not  the  liberty  and  glory  of  the  empire,  was 
the  object  of  all  his  desires.  ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Departure  for  the  Diet  of  Worms— Luther's  Farewell— His 
Condemnation  is  posted  up — Cavalcade  near  Erfurth— 
Meeting  between  Jonas  and  Lather— Luther  In  his  former 
Convent— Luther  preaches  at  Erfurth— Incident— Filth 

and  Works— Concourse  of  People  and  Luther's  Courage — 
Lntlier's  Letter  to  Spalotin— Stay  at  Frankfort— Fears  at 
Worms— Plan  of  the  Imperialists— Luther's  Firmness. 
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IT  was  now  the  2d  of  April,  and  Luther  had 
to  take  leave  of  his  friends^  J  After  apprizing 
Lange.  by  a  note,  that  he  would  spend  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  following  at  Erfurth,3  he 

'  Due  nos  In  manlfestum  potluspericulum,  due  In  ferrum, 
dnc  in  Ignes.  L.  Opp  Lat.  li.  IMS. 

2  omucm  none  Germanlua  quasi  ad  gen*s  provolutam 
titil.  Ibid.  1W. 

J  L.  E\>f.  I  680. 


hade  farewell  to  bis  colleagues.  Turningto 
Melancthon<  he  said  with  an  agitated  voice, 
"  My  dear  brother,  if  I  do  not  return,  and 
should  my  enemies  put  me  to  death,  continue 
to  teach,  and  stand  fast  in  the  truth.  Labour 
in  my  stead,  since  I  shall  no  longer  be  able 
to  labour  for  myself.  If  yo*  survive,  my 
death  will  be  of  little  consequence."}  Then, 
committing  his  soul  to  the  hands "oTTtiin  who 
is  faithful,  Luther  got  into  the  errand  quitted 
Wittemberg.  The  town-council  had  provided 
him  with  a  modest  conveyance,  covered  with 
an  awning,  which  the  travellers  could  set  up 
or  remove  at  pleasure.  The  imperial  herald, 
wearing  his  robe  of  office,  and  carrying  the 
imperial  eagle,  rode  on  horseback  in  front, 
attended  by  his  servant.  Next  came  Luther, 
SchurfF,  Amsdorff,  and  Snaven,  in  the  car. 
The  friends  of  the  Gospel  and  the  citizens  of 
Wittemberg  were  deeply  agitated, — and,  in- 
voking God's  aid,  burst  into  tears.  Thus 
Luther  began  his  journey. 

He  soon  discovered  that  gloomy  presenti- 
ments filled  the  hearts  of  all  he  met.     At 
Leinsic  no  respect  was  shown  him,  andrtluT 
maglsfratcs  merely  presejitcjLJiim  with  the 


customary  cup  of  winc-J  At  Naumburg  he 
met  a  priest,  probably  J.  Langer,  a  man  of 
stem  zeal,  who  carefully  preserved  in  his 
study  a  portrait  of  the  famous  Jerome  Savon- 
arol  i  (who  was  burnt  at  Florence  in  1493  by 
o:\ler  of  IV.pe  Alexander  VI.),  as  a  martyr  to 
freedom  and  morality,  as  well  as  a  confessor 
of  the  evangelical  truth.  Having  taken 
down  the  portrait  of  the  Italian  martyr,  the 
priest  approached  Luther,  and  held  it  out  to 
him  in  silencej  The  latter  understood  what 
this  mute  representation  was  intended  to  an- 
nounce, but  his  intrepid  soul  remained  firm. 
"It  is  ISatan,"  said  he,  "  that  would  prevent, 
by  these  terrors,  the  confession  of  the  truth 
in  the  assembly  of  princes,  for  he  foresees  the 
blow  it  would  inflict  upon  his  kingdom."1 
'•Stand  firm  in  the  truth  thou  hast  pro- 
claimed," said  the  priest  solemnly,  "  and 
God  will  as  firmly  stand  by  the»!  "'• 

After  passing  the  night  at  N^aumburg, 
where  he  had  been  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  burgomaster,  Luther  arrived  the  next 
evening  at  Weimar.  He  nad  hardly  been  a 
minute  in  the  town,  when  he  heard  loud 
cries  in  every  direction  :  it  was  the  publica- 
tion of  his  condemnation.  "  Look  there  ! '' 
said  the  herald,  lie  turned  his  eyes,  and 
with  astonishment  saw  the  imperial  messen- 
gers going  from  street  to  street,  every  where 
posting  up  the  emperor's  edict  commanding 
his  writings  to  be  deposited  with  the  magis- 
trates. Luther  doubted  not  that  this  unsea 
sonable  display  of  severity  was  intended  to 
frighten  him  from  undertaking  the  journey, 
so  that  he  might  be  condemned  as  having 
refused  to  appear.  "  Well,  doctor  !  will  you 

1  Terrorem  hunc  aSathanasibi  dixit  afl"erri....M.  Adaml, 
p.  117. 

2  Kr  wollc  bev  der  erkandtcn  Walirlicyt  mil  breytem  Fuss 
ttiiehalten  —  Mathesius  Historien.p.  23.  We  quote  the  first 

'  edition  of  lit-6. 
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proceed?  "  asked  the  imperial  herald  in  alarm. 
"Yes!"  replied  Luther;  "although  inter- 
dicted in  every  city,  1  shall  go  on !  I  rely 
UHOU  the  emperor's  safe-conduct." 

•At  Weimar,  Luther  had  an  audience  with 
Duke  John,  brother  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  resided  there.  /  The  prince  invited  him 
to  preach,  and~^the  reformer  consented. 
Words  of  lite1-  flowed  from  the  doctor's  agi- 
tated heart.  A  Franciscan  monk,  who  heard 
him,  hy  name  John  Yoi't,  the  friend  of  Fre- 
derick Myconius,  was  then  converted  to  the 


Church.  .  Divine  Providence  gathered  round 
LutheFfnen  who  were  destined  to  lie  th<: 
light  of  Germany :  Melancthon,  Amsdorlf, 
Bugenhagen,  and  Jonas.  On  his  re' urn 
from  Worms,  Jonas  was  elected  provost  of 
the  Church  of  Wittemherg,  and  doctor  oi' 
divinity.  "  Jonas,"1  said  Luther,  "is  a  nun 
whose  life  is  worth  purchasing  at  a  large 
price,  in  order  to  retain  him  on  earth."  *  l\o 
preacher  ever  surpassed  him  in  his  power  of 
captivating  his  hearers. — "  Pomeranua  is  a 
critic,"  said  Melancthon  ;'  "  I  am  a  dialccti- 


cvangclical  doctrine.     He  left  his  convent  I  cian,  Jonas  is  an  orator.     Words  How  from 
two  years  after,  and  somewhat  Jater  becjune  I  his  lips  with  admirable  beauty,  and  his  elo- 


professor  of  theology  at  Wittcmberg.  <  The 
duke  furnished  Luther  with  the  money  neces- 
sary for  his  journey.; 

From  Weimar  The  reformer  proceeded  to 
ErfurJ)i-  This  was  the  city  of  his  youth. 
TTefehe  hoped  to  meet  his  friend  Lange,  if, 
as  he  had  written  to  him,  he  might  enter  the 
city  without  danger.1  When  about  three  or 
four  leagues  from  the  city,  near  the  village 
of  Nora,  he  perceived  a  troop  of  horsemen 
approaching  in  the  distance.  Were,  they 
friends  or  enemies  ?  In  a  short  tim^T'rotus, 
rector  of  the  university,  Eobanus  Hesse,  the 
friend  of  Melancthon,  and  whom  Luther 
styled  the  prince  of  poets,  Euricius  Cordus, 
John  Draco,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
forty,  senators,  members  of  the  university, 
and  burghers,  greeted  him  with  acclamatioukj 
A  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Erfurth 
thronged  the  road,  and  gave  utterance  to 
their  joy.  All  were  eager  to  see  the  man 
who  had  dared  to  declare  war  against  the 
pope. 

A  man-  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  by 
name  JTustus  Jonas,  had  outstripped  the 
cavalcade."  Jonas,  after  studying  the  law 
at  Erfurth,  had  been  appointed  rector  of  that 
university  in  1519.  Receiving  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  which  was  shining  forth  in  every 
direction,  he  had  entertained  the  desire  of 
becoming  a  theologiau_J  "  I  think,"  wrote 
Erasmus  to  him,  "  that  God  has  elected  you 
as  an  instrument  to  make  known  the  glory 
of  his  son  Jesus. ":  i  All  his  thoughts  were 
turned  towards  VVittemberg  and  Luther. 
Some  years  before,  when  he  was  as  yet  a  law- 
student,  Jonas,  who  was  a  man  of  active  and 
enterprising  spirit,  had  set  out  on  foot  in 
company  with  a  few  friends,  and  had  crossed 
forests  infested  with  robbers,  and  cities  de- 
vastated by  the  plague,  in  order  to  visit 
Erasmus,  who  was  then  at  Brussels.  (Shall 
he  now  hesitate  to  confront  other  dangers 
by  accompanying  the  reformer  to  Worms? 
lie  earnestly  begged  the  favour  to  be  granted 
him,  and  Luther  consented.  Thus  met  these 
two  doctors,  who  were  to  labour  together  all 

i  1 .      !   .       1 ! •  ii  1  ./»__  .•  .1 


their  lives  in   the 


task  of  renovating 


the 


«  Nisi  periculum  sit  Erfordiam  ingredl.    L.  Epp.  I.  560. 

2  H.is  inter,  qui  nos  prcKveneral,  Ibat  Jonas, 
Hie  decus  nustri,  prlmanue  fama  Chorl. 

Eol).  Hessi  Ele?!aSecunda. 

3  Velut  orzamim  qiioddam  e'.ectum  a  I  illustraadam  filii 
BUI  Jesu  gluriam.    Erasm.  Epp.  v.  27. 
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quence  is  full  of  energy.  But  Luther  sur- 
passes us  all."  '2  It  appears  that  about  this 
time  a  friend  of  Luther's  childhood,  and  also 
one  of  his  brothers,  increased  the  number  of 
his  escort. 

The  deputation  from  Erfurth  had  turned 
their  horses'  heads.  Luther's  carriage  enter- 
ed within  the  walls  of  the  city,  surrounded 
by  horsemen  and  pedestrians.  At  the  gate, 
in  the  public  places,  in  the  streets  where  the 
poor  monk  had  so  often  begged  his  bread. 
the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense.  Lu- 
ther alighted  at  the  convent  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  where  the  Gospel  had  first  given  con- 
solation to  his  heart.  Lange  joyfully  re- 
ceived him  ;  Usingen,  and  some  of  the  elder 
fathers,  showed  him  much  coldness.  There 
was  a  great  desire  to  hear  him  preach :  the 
pulpit  had  been  forbidden  him.  but  the  herald, 
sharing  the  enthusiasm  of  those  about  him. 
gave,  his  consent. 

rOn  the  Sunday  after  Easter  the  church  of 
the  Augustines  of  Erfurth  was  filled  to  ovcr- 
flowijQ£.j  This  friar,  who  had  been  actus- 
tomed  in  former  times  to  unclose  the  doors 
and  sweep  out  the  church,  went  up  into  the 
pulpit,  and  opening  the  Bible,  read  tln-.-i- 
words  : — Peace  be  unto  you.  And  ichcn  he.  laid 
so  said,  lie  showed  unto  them  Ins  hantl.v  and  Ins 
side  (John  xx.  19,  20.)  "  Philosophers,  doe- 
tors,  and  writers,"  said  he,  "have  endeavoured 
to  teach  men  the  way  to  obtain  everlasting 
life,  and  they  have  not  succeeded.  I  will 
now  tell  it  to  you.'' 

This  has  been  the  great  question  in  every 
age  ;  accordingly  Luther's  hearers  redoubled 
theix_attention. 

"[There  are  two  kinds  of  works,"  continue,! 
the  reformer :  "  works  not  of  ourselves,  ami 
these  are  good;  our  own  works,  and  they 
are  of  little  worth.  One  man  builds  a  church  : 
another  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  of 
Compostella  or  St.  Peter's ;  a  third  fasts, 
prays,  takes  the  cowl,  and  goes  barefoot ; 
another  does  something  else.  All  these 
works  are  nothingness,  and  will  come  to 
nought;  {flr_jjur  own  works  have  no  virtue 
in  them.  But  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you 
what  is*  the  true  work.  1  God  has  raised  one 

l  Vir  est  quern  oportult  muUo  prctio  eraptum  et  serva- 
tuni  in  terra.  Wemiiann.  i.  1136. 

'•*  Poinertinus  cit  £rammatfcus.  esro  sum  diftlecticus,.T:>nn3 

est  orator Luthurus  vero  nobis  omnibus  anlecellit. 

Narrat.  dc  J.  Jona,  p,  5S1. 
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man  from  the  dead,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  He  might  destroy  death,  extirpate  sin, 
and  shut  the  gates  of  hell.  This  is  the  work 
of  salvation.  The  devil  thought  he  had  the 
Lord  in  his  power,  when  he  saw  Him  hang- 
ing between  two  thieves,  suffering  the  most 
disgraceful  martyrdom,  accursed  of  God  and 

of  men But   the  Godhead  displayed   its 

power,  and  destroyed  death,  MM,  and  hell 

"Christ  has  vanquished  !  this  is  the  joy- 
ful news  !  and  we  are  saved  by  his  work,  and 
noLLy  our  own.  The  pope  says  differently  : 
but!  I  affirm  that  (in1  holv  mother  of  God  her- 
self was  saved,  neither  by  her  virginity,  nor 
by  her  maternity,  nor  by  her  purity,  nor  by 
her  works,  but  solely  by  the  instrumentality 
ofjQiith  and  the  works  of  Gnd^"] 

/While  Luther  was  speaking,  a  sudden  noise 
was  heard;  one  of  the  g:illeries  cracked,  and 
it  was  feared  that  it  would  break  down  under 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  r  This  iiiei.ienr 
occasioned  a  great  disturbance  in  the  congre- 
gation. .Some  ran  out  from  their  places  ; 
ret4iers  stood  motionless  through  fright.  The 
I  preacher  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice  :  "  Fear  nothing  !  there  is  no  danger  : 
it  is  thus  the  devil  seeks  to  hinder  me  from 
proclaiming  the  Gospel,  but  he  will  not  s.uc- 
ceed.'^JJ  At  these  words,  those  who  were 
flying  halted  in  astonishment  and  surprise  ; 
the  assembly  again  became  calm,  nnd  Lu- 
ther, undisturbed  by  these  efforts  of  the 
devil,  continued  thus  :  "  You  say  a  great 
deal  about  faith  (yon  may  perhaps  reply  to 
me)  :  show  us  how  wo  may  obtain  it.  Well, 
1  will  teach  you.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
paid«:  Peace  lie  unto  you  !  brimld  mi/  /muds, 
that  is  to  say,  Bolmid,  0  man  !  it  is  I,  I 
alone,  who  have  taken  away  thy  sin,  and 
ransomed  thee;  and  now  thou  hast  peace, 
saith  the  Lord. 

"  I  have  not  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  for- 
bidden tree,"  resumed  Luther,  "  ::or  have 
you  ;  but  we  have  all  partaken  of  the  sin 
that  Adam  has  transmitted  to  us,  and  have 
gone  astray.  In  like  manner,  I  have  not 
suffered  on  the  cross,  neither  ha\c  you;  but 
Christ  has  suffered  for  ns  ;  we  are  justified 

by  God's  work,  and  not  by  our  own I  am 

(saith   the  Lord)  thy  righteousness  and  thy 
redemption. 

"  Let  us  believe  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the 
epistles  of  St.  I'aul,  and  not  in  the  letters  and 
decretals  of  the  popes." 

After  proclaiming  faith  as  the  cause  of  the 
sinner's  justification,  Luther  proclaims  works 
as  the  consequence  and  manifestation  of  sal- 
vation. 

"  Since  God  has  saved  us,"  continues  he, 
"  let  us  so  order  our  works  that  they  may  be 
acceptable  to  him.  Art  thou  rich  ?  let  thy 
goods  administer  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor!  Art  thou  poor?  let  thy  services  be 
acceptable  to  the  rich !  If  thy  labour  is 


l  Afnosco  Insldlas,  hostla  accrbe,  tuai.    Hessi  Eleg.  III. 
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useful  to  thyself  alone,  the  service  that  thou 
pmtendest  to  render  unto  God  is  a  lie."1 
/In  the  whole  of  this  sermon  there  is  not  a 
word  about  himself/  not  a  single  allusion  to 
the  circumstances  m  which  he  is  placed : 
nothing  about  Worms,  or  Charles,  or  the 
nuncios  ;  he  preaches  Christ,  and  Christ  only. 
At  this  moment,  when  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  are  upon  him,  he, has  no  thought  of 
himself:  this  stamps  him  as  a  true  servant 
of  God. 

Luther  departed  from  Erfurth,  and  passed 
through  Gotha,  where  he  preached  another 
sermon.  Myconius  adds,  that  as  the  people 
were  leaving  the  church,  the  devil  threw 
down  from  the  pediment  some  stones  that 
had  not  moved  for  two  hundred  years.  The 
doctor  slept  at  the  convent  of  the  Benedic- 
tines at  Keinhardsbruim,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Eisenach,  where  he  felt  indis- 
posed. Amsdorff,  Jonas,  Schurff,  and  all 
his  friends  were  alarmed.  lie  was  bled ; 
they  tended  him  with  the  most  affectionate 
anxiety,  and  John  Oswald,  the  sckultheiss  of 
the  town,  brought  him  a  cordial.  Luther 
having  drunk  a  portion  fell  asleep,  and,  re- 
invigorated  by  this  repose  he  was  enabled 
to  continue  his  journey  on  the  following 
morning. 

His  progress  resembled  that  of  a  victori- 
ous general.  The  people  gazed  with  emo- 
tion on  this  daring  man,  who  was  going  to 
lay  his  head  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire.2  An  immense  crowd  flocked 
eagerly  around  him.3  "  Ah !  "  said  some, 
"  there  arc  so  many  bishops  and  cardinals  at 

Worms  ! They  will  burn  you,  and  reduce 

your  body  to  ashes,  as  they  did  with  John 
H.USS."  But  nothing  frightened  the  monk. 
"  Though  they  should  kindle  a  fire,"  said  he, 
11  all  the  way  from  Worms  to  Wittemberg, 
the  flames  of  which  reached  to  heaven,  I 
would  walk  through  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord, — I  would  appear  before  them, — I 
would  enter  the  jaws  of  this  Behemoth,  and 
break  his  teeth,  confessing  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."4 

One  day,  just  as  he  had  entered  an  inn, 
and  the  crowd  was  pressing  around  him  as 
usual,  an  officer  advanced  and  said  :  "  Are 
you  the  man  that  has  undertaken  to  reform 
the  papacy?  How  can  you  hope  to  succeed?" 
— "  Yes,"  replied  Luther,  "  I  am  the  man. 
I  trust  in  God  Almighty,  whose  Word  and 
commandment  I  have  before  me."  The  of- 
ficer was  touched,  and  looking  at  him  with 
a  milder  air,  said :  "  My  dear  friend,  what 
you  say  is  a  great  matter.  I  am  the  servant 
of  Charles,  but  your  Master  is  greater  than 
mine.  He  wi'll  aid  and  preserve  you."5 
Such  was  the  impression  produced  by  Luther. 


1  L.Opp.(L.)xil.  485. 

2  Quocunque  Her  faciebant,  freqtiens  erat  concursus  ho- 
in  i  mil  M,  Milcndi  Lutheri  studio.    CochlceuB,  p.  29. 

3  IHT  lacieuti  occurrebaut  poimll.    Pallav.  Hist.  C.  Tr. 
1.  111. 

*  Eln  Fcuer  das  bis  an  den  Himmel  reichtc — Keil,  I.  9S. 
5  Nun  habt  Ihr  eincti  grossern  llerrii,  denn  Ich.   Ibid  93. 
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Even  his  enemies  were  struck  at  the  sight 
of  the  multitudes  that  thronged  around  him  ; 
but  they  depicted  his  journey  in  far  different 
colours.1  'The  doctor  arrived  at  Frankfort 
on  Sunday  the  14th  of  ApriLj 

/Already  the  news  of  Luther's  journey  had 
reached  Worms.  The  friends  of  the  pope 
had  thought  that  he  would  not  oi>.  v  ihu 
emperor's  summons.  Albert, ""iroftiiMl-avch- 
bishop  of  Mentz  would  have  given  any  tiling 
to  stop  him  on  the  road.  New  intrigues  were, 
put  in  motion  to  attain  this  result.  _ 

As  soon  as  Luther  arrived  in  Frankfort, 
he  took  some  repose,  and  afterwards  gave 
intelligence  of  his  approach  to  Spalatin,  who 
was  then  at  Worms  with  the  elector.  This 
was  the  only  letter  lie  wrote  during  his 
journey.  "I  am  coming,"  said  he,  "although 
Satan  endeavoured  to  stop  me  on  the  road  by 
sickness.  Since  I  left  Eisenach  I  have  been 
in  a  feeble  state,  and  am  still  as  I  never  was 
before.  I  learn  that  Charles  has  published 
.an 'edict  to  frighten  me.  But  Christ  lives, 
raid  I  shall  enter  Worms  in  despite  of  all  tho 
gates  of  hell,  and  of  the  powers  of  the  air.2 
Have  the  goodness,  therefore,  to  prepare  a 
lodging  for  me.:' 

The  next*day  Luther  went  to  visit  the 
school  of  the  learned  William  Xcsse,  a  cele- 
brated geographer  of  that  period.  "  Apply 
t->  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,"  said  he  to  the  pupils.  And 
then  putting  his  right  hand  on  one  of  the 
children,  and  his  left  upon  another,  he  pro- 
nounced a  benediction  on  the  whole  school. 

if  Luther  blessed  the  young,  he  was  also 
the  hope  of  the  aged.  Catherine  of  IIolz- 
hausen,  a  widow  far  advanced  in  year?,  and 
who  served  God,  approached  him  and  said : 
"  My  parents  told  me  that  God  would  raise 
up  a  man  who  should  oppose  the  papal  vani- 
ties and  preserve  His  Word.  I  hope  thou 
art  that  man,  and  I  pray  for  the  grace  and 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  upon  thy  work."3 

These  were  far  from  being  the  general 
sentiments  in  Frankfort.  John  Cochlceus, 
dean  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  was  one  of 
the  most  devoted  partizans  of  the  papacv. 
He  could  not  repress  his  apprehensions  when 
he  saw  Luther  pass  through  Frankfort  on 
his  road  to  Worms.  He  thought  that  tlie 
Church  had  need  of  devoted  champions.  It 
is  true  no  one  had  summoned  him  ;  but  that 
mattered  not.  Luther  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  city,  when  Cochlceus  followed  him,  ready 
(said  he)  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  defence  of  the 
honour  of  the  Church.4 


1  In  diversorils  multa  prorinatio.  Iseta  compotatio,  musi- 
ces  quoque  gaudia :  adeo  ut  Lutherus  ipse  alicubi  sonora  tes- 
tudine    ludena   omnium   in    se    oculvs   converteret,  velut 
Orpheus  quidam,  sed  rasus  adhuc   ct    cucullatus.  eoque 
mirabilior.  C'ochloMis,  p.  21*.     In  the  tnverns  there  was  good 
cheer.  Joyous  potations,  and  even  the  charms  of  music:  so 
that  Luther,  playing  upon  the  harp,  drew  all  eyes  upon 
himself,  like  a  very  Orpheus,  and  the  more  wonderful  as  he 
was  shorn  and  wore  a  cowl. 

2  Intrabiinus  Wormatiam,  invi'.is  omnibus  portis  inferni 
et  potentatibus  aerls.    L.  Opp.  1.  9s7. 

'  Ich  hoffe  dass  du  der  Verhelssene — Cypr.  Hilar.  Er. 

p.  aw. 

<  Lutherum  lilac  tmueunUm  lubiequutus,  nt  pro  honor* 
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The  alarm  was  tr.mvis..!  in  ihc.  camp  of 
the  pope's  frien.'s.  The  heresiareh  was  ar- 
riving ;  every  day  and  every  hou.-  brought 
him  nearer  to  Worms.  If  he  entered,  all 
might  perhaps  1>:  lost.  Archbishop  Albert, 
the  confessor  Glapin,  and  tin-  politicians  who 
surrounded  the  emperor,  were  confoir.idixl. 
JIow  could  they  hinder  this  monk  from  • 
ing?  {To  carry  him  off  by  force  was  [in 
sible,  for  he  had  Charic.-'s  safe-conduct. 
Stratagem  alone  could  stop  him/  These  art- 
ful men  immediately  conceiveTFuie  following 
plan,  'flic  emperor's  confessor  and  his  head  « 
chamberlain,  i'aul  of  AmsdorfF,  liastily 
quitted  Worms.1  They  directed  their  course 
towards  the  eustle  of  Eberriburg^  about  ten 
leagues  from  the  city,  the  residence  of  Fr  iiicis 
of  JSickingen, — that  knight  who  had  "il'eiv.l 
an  asylum  to  Luther.  Bucer,  a  youthful 
Dominican,  ch.apl-.iin  to  the  el..'ctor-pal;'J in ••, 
and  who  had  been  converted  to  the  evangeli- 
cal doctrine  by  the  disputation  at  llcidell; 
had  taken  refuge  in  this  ''  resting-place  of 
the  righteous."  The  knight,  who  did  not 
understand  much  about  religious  matters, 
was  easily  deceived,  and  the  character  of  the 
palatine  chaplain  facilitated  the  confessor's 
designs.  In  fact,  Bucer  was  a  man  of  pacific, 
character.  Making  a  distinction  between 
fundamental  and  secondary  points,  he  thought 
that  the  latter  mjght  be  g.ven  up  for  the  s.ike 
oLujiiity  and  peace.3 

The  chamberlain  and  Charles's  eonf< 
began  their  attack.  They  gave  8iekii;geu 
and  Bucer  to  understand,  that  Luther  wa.s 
lost  if  he  entered  Worms.  They  doci.:i\:d 
that  the  emperor  was  ready  to  send  a  few 
learned  men  to  Ebernburg  to  confer  with 
the  doctor.  "  Both  parties,"  said  they  to  the 
knight,  "  will  place  themselves  under  your 
protection."  "  \Ve  agree  with  Luther  on  all 
essential  points/'  said  they  to  I.'ueer  ;  '•  it  is 
now  a  question  of  merely  secondary  matte:'-, 
and  you  shall  mediate  between  us."  The 
knight  and  the  doctor  were  staggered.  The 
confessor  and  the  chamberlain  contiur,'  '  : 
"Luther's  invitation  must  proceed  from  you." 
said  they  to  .Sickingen.  "  and  Br.cer  shall 
carry  it  to  him."4  ^Everything;  was  arranged 
according  to  their  wishes^JOnly  let  the  too 
credulous  Luther  go  to  Ebernburg,  his  safe- 
conduct  will  soon  have  expired,  and  then 
wiwj. shall  defend  him? 

(Luther  had  arrived'  at  Oppenheim.  His 
safe-conduct  was  available  for  only  three 
days  more./  He  saw  a  troop  of  horsemen 
approaching  him,  and  at  their  head  soon  re- 
cognised liucer,  with  whom  he  had  held 
such  intimate  conversations  at  Heidelberg. •"' 

Eccleslff  vitam  suam exponeret.    Coch!o?us,  p.  36.    This 

is  the  writer  wlMin  we  i|iiote  so  frequently. 

'  I>a»s  dcr  Kcystr  seinen  Beicbtvfttar  nnd  Ihror  Majeat. 
Ober-Kammerlinff,  zu  Sicklngen  schickt.  L.  Opp.  iv  it.  6s7. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  liu. 

*  Condocefaciebat  TO,   ivcfyKd'a.  a  probabilibus  distln- 
guerc,  ut  scirent  qus  retincnda....M.  Adami  Vita  Buceri. 
p.  223. 

*  Dasa  er  snllt*  den  Luther  xu  sich  fodern.    L.  Opp.  zril. 
587. 

>  Da  kam  liucer  xu,  mil  ctllchen  Reutern.    Ibid. 
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r  These  cavaliers  belong  to  Francis  of  Sick- 
Mrigen,"  said  Bucer,  after  the  first  interchange 
of  friendship  ;  "  he  lias  sent  me  to  conduct 
yon  to  h^  castle.1  The  emperor's  confessor 
desires  to  have  an  interview  with  you.  J  His 
influence  over  diaries  is  unliraitedrp^ery- 
thing  may  yet  he  arranged.  But  beware  of 
Ale  sniler!"  Jonas,  Sclmrff,  and  Amsdorflf 
knew  not  what  to  think.  Bucer  wasjrcss- 
i'.ig  ;  hut  Luther  felt  no  hesitation.  *I  shall 
continue  my  journey,"  replied  he  to  Bucer; 
"  and  if  the  emperor's  coni'js:-or  has  anything 
to  say  to  me,  he  will  fin  f  me  at  Worms.  I 
go  whither  I  am  summon  ^."j 

In  the  mean  while,  J?p:y!;tr.Lri  himself  began 
to  be  anxious  and  to  fe  ir.  {Surrounded  at 
Worms  hy  the  enemies  of  tlie"*lieformation, 
he  heard  it  said  that  the  safe-conduct  of  a 
heretic  ought  not  to  he  rcppectsij  He  be- 
came alarmed  for  his  friend.  T~\t  the  moment 
when  the  latter  was  approacning  the  city,  a 
messenger  appeared  before  him,  with  this 
advice  from  the  chaplain  :  "  Do  not  enter 
Worms!'1  And  this  from  his  best  friend — 
the  elector's  confidapt-f-frorn  Spalatin  him- 

relf! But  Luther,  undismayed,  turnedhjs 

ryes  on  the  messenger,  and  replied:  fGo 
and  tell  your  master,  that  even  should  there 
be  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  tiles  on  the 
house-tops,  still  I  would  enter  it  !J2  Never, 
perhaps,  has  Luther  been  so  subnme !  The 
messenger  returned  to  Worms  with  this 
astounding  answer.  "1  was  then  undaunted," 
said  Luther,  a  few  days  before  his  death  ; 
"  I  feared  nothing.  God  can  indeed  render  a 
man  intrepid  at  any  time  ;  hut  1  know  not 
whether  I  should  now  have  so  much  liberty 
and  joy." — "  When  our  cause  is  good,"  adds 
his  disciple  Mathesius,  "  the  heart  expands, 
and  gives  courage  and  energy  to  evangelists 
as  well  as  to  soldiers."  3 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Entry  into  Worms— Death- Song— Charles's  Council— Caplto 
and  the  Temporizers— Luther's  numerous  Visiters—  Cita- 
tion— Huttcn  to  Luther— Luther  proceeds  to  the  Diet— 
Saying  of  Freundsberg— Imposing  Assembly— The  Chan- 
cellor's Speech— Luther's  Reply— Ilia  Discretion— Saj  ing 
of  Charles  V.— Alarm— Triumph  — I. '.it lier's  Firmness- 
Violence  of  the  Spaniards— Advice— Luther's  Struggles 
Mul  Prayer— Strength  of  the  Reformation— His  Vow  to 
the  Scriptures— The  Court  of  the  Diet— Luther's  Speech- 
Three  Classes  of  Writings— He  requires  T'roof  of  his  Errors 
—Serious  Warnings— He  repeals  his  Speech  in  Latin- 
Here  I  stand  :  I  can  say  no  more— The  Weakness  of  God 
stronger  than  Man— A  new  Attempt— Victory. 

AT  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
April,  Luther  discovered  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city.  All  were  expecting  him.  One 
absorbing  thought  prevailed  in  Worms. 

1  Und  wollte  mlr  uberreden  zu  Sicklngen  gen  Ebernburg 
EU  kommen.    L.  Opp.  ivii.  frsr. 

2  Wenn  so  vlel  Teufel  zu  Worms  wa'ren,  als  Ziegel  auf  deu 
Dachern  noch  wollt  Ich  hincln.    Ibid. 

*  So  waohsl  das  Hcrz  Im  Lcibe....Matb.  p.  24. 
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Some  young  nobles,  Bernard  of  Hirschfeldt, 
Albert  of  Lindenau,  with  six  knights  and 
other  gentlemen  in  the  train  of  the  prince.", 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve Pallavicini),  unable  to  restrain  their 
impatience,  rode  out  on  horseback  to  meet 
him,  and  surrounded  him,  to  form  an  escort 
at  the  moment  of  his  entrance.  He  drew 
near.  Before  him  pranced  the  imperial 
herald,  in  full  costume.  Luther  came  next 
in  his  modest  car.  Jonas  followed  him  on 
horseback,  and  the  cayaliers  were  on  both 
sides  of  him.  A  great  crowd  was  waiting 
for  him  at  the  gates.  It  was  near  mid-day 
when  he  passed  those  walls,  from  winch  so 
many  persons  had  predicted  he  would  never  . 
come  forth  alive.  Every  one  was  at  table  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  watchman  on  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral  sounded  his  trumpet,  uj]  ran 
into  the  streets  to  see  the  monk.  J  Luther 
was  now  in  Worms. 

Two  thousand  persons  accompanied  him 
through  the  streets  of  the  cityj  The  citizens 
eagerly  pressed  forward  to  sec  him :  every 
moment  the  crowd  was  increasing.  It  was 
mucrTgreater  than  at  the  public  entry  of  the 
emperor!  On  a  sudden,  says  an,  his:<>n  m,  n. 
man  dressed  in  a  singular  costume.  •>:; •:  V-ir 
ing  a  large  cross,  such  as  is  empl  >.  i  in 
funeral  processions,  made  way  thru;;,';  the. 
crowd,  advanced  towards  Luther,  an  I  then 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  that  plaintive, 
measured  tone  in  which  mass  is  said  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul,  he  sang  these  words,  as  if 
he  were  uttering  them  from  the  abode  of  the 
dead  :  — 

'Advenisti,  O  desiderabilis! 
Quern  expectabamus  In  tcnebrU ! ' 

Thus  a  requiem  was  Luther's  welcome  to 
Worms.  It  was  the  court-fool  of  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria,  who,  if  the  story  be  true, 
gave  Luther  one  of  those  warnings,  replete 
at  once  with  sagacity  and  irony,  of  which 
the  history  of  these  individuals  furnishes  so 
many  examples.  But  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titud'e  soon  drowned  the  l)e.  Proftindis  of  the 
cross-bearer.  The  procession  made  its  way 
with  difficulty  through  the  crowd.  At  last, 
the  herald  of  the  empire  stopped  before  the 
hotel  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes.  There  re- 
sided the  two  councillors  of  the  elector, 
Frederick  of  Thun  and  Philip  of  Feilitsch,  as 
well  as  the  marshal  of  the  empire,  Ulrich  of 
Pappenheim.  TITuther  alighted  from  his  car, 
and  said  as  he  touched  the  ground :  "  God 
will  be  my  defence."! — "  1  entered  Worms 
in  a  covered  waggon,  and  in  my  monk's 
gown,"  said  he  at  a  later  period.  "  All  the 
people  came  out  into  the  streets  to  get  a 
sight  of  Friar  Martin."8 

The  news   of  his  arrival    filled   both  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  Alcandcr  with  alarm. 

'  At  last  thou'rt  come,  long  looUed-for  one,  whom  we 
have  waited  for  In  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  M.  Adaml 
Vita  Lutlicri.  p.  118. 

2  Peus  stabit  pro  me.    Pallav.  I.  114. 

'  L.  Opp.  xvii.  687.    . 
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The  young  and  graceful  Archbishop  Albert, 
who  kept  a  middle  position  between  the  two 
parties,  was  confounded  at  such  boldness. 
"  If  1  had  possessed  no  more  courage  than 
he,"  said  Luther,  "  it  is  true  they  would  never 
have-seen  me  at  Worms." 

'Charles  V.  immediately  summoned  his 
counciLr  The  emperor's  privy-councillors 
hasti!y"repaired  to  the  palace,  for  the  alarm 
hud  reached  them  also.  "  Luther  is  come," 
RM«UCharles  ;  "  what  must  we  do?" 
'  Modo,  bishop  of  Palermo,  and  chancellor 
of  Flanders,  replied,  if  we  may  credit  the 
testimony  of  Luther  himself:  "  We  have 
long  consulted  on  this  matter.  Let  your 
imperial  majesty  get  rid  of  this  man  at  once. 
Did  not  Sigismund  cause  John  Huss  to  be 
burnt  ?  We.  are  not  bound  either  to  give  or 
to  observe  the  safe-conduct  of  a  heretic."1— 
"  No ! "  said  Charles,  "  we  must  keep  our 
promise."  They  submitted,  therefore,  to  the 
reformer's  appearance  before  the  diet.J 

While  the  councils  of  the  greatjfere  thus 
agitated  on  account  of  Luther/ there  were 
many  persons  in  Worms  who  were  delighted 
at  the  opportunity  of  at  length  beholding 
this  illustrious  servant  of  God.*  Cnpito, 
chaplain  and  councillor  to  tl>e  Archbishop  of 
Mcntz,  was  the  foremost  among  themj  This 
remarkable  man,  who,  shortly  before,  had 
I  reached  the  Gospel  in  Switzerland  with 
great  freedom,2  thought  it  becoming  the 
station  he  then  filled  to  act  in  a  manner 
which  led  to  his  being  accused  of  cowardice 
by  the  Evangelicals,  and  of  dissimulation  by 
the  Romanists.3  Yet  at  Mentz  he  had  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  of  grace  with  much 
clearness.  At  the  moment  of  his  departure, 
he  had  succeeded  in  supplying  his  place  by  a 
young  and  zealous  preacher  named  Hedio. 
The  Word  of  God  was  not  bound  in  that  city, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  primacy  of  the  Ger- 
man Church.  The  Gospel  was  listened  to 
with  eagerness ;  in  vain  did  the  monks  en- 
deavour to  preach  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
after  their  manner,  and  employ  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  check  the  impulse  given  to 
men's  minds  :  they  could  not  succeed.4  But 
while  proclaiming  the  new  doctrine,  Capito 
attempted  to  remain  friendly  with  those  who 
persecuted  it.  He  flattered  himself,  as  others 
did- who  shared  in  his  opinions,  that  he  might 
,  .in  this  way  be  of  great  service  to  the  Church. 
I  To  judge  by  their  talk,  if  Luther  was  not 
burnt,  if  all  the  Lutherans  were  not 
excommunicated,  it  was  owing  to  Capito's 
inrluencgj  with  the  Archbishop  Albert. 5 
Cochlceus,  dean  of  Frankfort,  who  reached 
Worms  about  the  same  time  as  Luther,  im- 

1  Pass  Hire  MaJestHt  den  Luther  aufs  erste  bejsclt  thate 
und  umbringen  Hess L.  Opp.  xvll.  5s7. 

*  See  below.  Book  viil. 

3  Astutln  plusquam  vulpina  vehementer  callldnm....Lu- 
therismmn  versutisslme  disstmnlabat.  Cochlceus,  p.  36. 

<  Evangelium  audiunt  axiclissime,  Verbum  Dei  alligatum 
non  est —  Caspar  Hedio,  Zw.  Epp.  p.  1J7. 

5  Lulherus  In  hoc  dlstrictu  rtflUum  esset  combustus,  Lu- 
theran! aviiirvjii'yuyvi,  nisi  Capito  aliter  persuasisset 
principi.  Ibid.  p.  U8. 
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mediately  waited  on  Capito.  The  latter,  v\  ho 
was,  outwardly  at  least,  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  Aleander,  presented  Cochlceus  to 
him,  thus  serving  as  a  link  between  the  two 
greatest  enemies  of  the  reformer.1  Capito 
no  doubt  thought  he  was  advancing  Christ's 
cause  by  all  these  temporising  expedient--. 
but  we  cannot  find  that  they  led  to  any  ;r"o d 
result.  The  event  almost  always  b;iil!rs 
these  calculations  of  human  wisdom,  and 
proves  that  a  decided  course,  while  it  is  the 
most  frank,  is  also  the  wisest. 

Meantime,  the  crowd  still  continued  ruaid 
the  hotel  of  Rhodes,  where  Luther  had 
alighted.  To  some  he  was  a  prodigy  of  wis- 
dom, to  others  a  monster  of  iniquity.  All 
the  city  longed  to  see  him.'2  They  allowed 
him,  however,,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival 
to  recruit  his  strength,  and  to  converse:  with 
his  most  intimate  friends.  But  as  soon  as 
the  evening  came,  counts,  barons,  knights, 
gentlemen,  ecclesiastics,  and  citizens,  flocked 
about  him.  All,  even  his  greatest  enemies, 
were  struck  with  the  boldness  of  his  manner, 
the  joy  that  seemed  to  animate  him,  the  power 
of  his  language,  and  that  imposing  elevation 
and  enthusiasm  which  gave  this  simple  monk 
an  irresistible  authority.  But  while  some 
ascribed  this  grandeur  to  something  divine, 
the  friends  of  the  pope  loudly  exclaimed  that 
he  was  possessed  by  a  devil.  *  Visitors  rapid- 
ly succeeded  each  other,  and  this  crowd  <>f 
curious  individuals  kept  Luther  from  his  bed 
until  a  late  hour  of  fhe  night. 

On  the  next  morning,  Wednesday  the  17th 
of  April,  the  hereditary  marshal  of  the  em- 
pire, Ulrich  of  Pappenheim,  cited  him  to 
appear  at  four  in  the  afternoon  before  his 
imperial  majesty  and  the  states  of  the  em- 
pire. Luther  received  this  message  with 
profound  respect. 

Thus  everything  was  arranged;  he  was 
about  to  stand  for  Jesus  Christ  before  the 
most  august  assembly  in  the  world.  »  Encou- 
ragements were  not  wanting  to  him.  The 
impetuous  knight,  Ulrich  Hiitten,  was  then 
in  the  castle  of  Ebernburg.  Unable  to  visit 
Worms  (for  Leo  X.  had  called  upon  Charles 
V.  to  send  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Rome), 
he  resolved  at  least  to  stretch  out  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  Lutherj  and  on  this  very 
day  (17th  April)  he  wrote  to  him,  adopting 
the  language  of  a  king  of  Israel  :4  "  The 
Lord,  hear  thee  in  the  day  nf  trouble ;  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee.  Send  tftcc 
help  from  the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out 
of  Zion.  Grant  thee  accordinij  to  thine  men 
heart,  and  fulfil  all  thy  counsel.  Dearly  be- 
loved Luther!  my  venerable  father! fear 

not,  and  stand  firm.  The  counsel  of  the 
wicked  has  beset  you,  and  they  have  opened 


l  Hie  (Capito)  Ilium  (CochltEum)  Inslnuavlt  Hleronjmo 
Aloandro,  nuncio  Leonls  X.  Ccichltens,  p.  U6. 

'•l  Kadem  die  tola  clvitas  sollcite  conrluxlt.    Pullav.  I.  114. 

3  Nesvio  quid  dlvinum  suspicabanlur ;  ex  adverbo  all), 
malo  dicmonc  obsessum  eiistlmabant.  Ibid. 

<  David  In  the  2Utu  1'salm. 
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their  mouths  .i^ii.ist  v^n  like  roaring  lions. 
But  the  I.ovd  will  ;:ns>-  against  the  unright- 
eous, and  j'lt  the:M  t.>  confusion.  Fight, 
therefor:',  v.ilir.ntiy  in  Christ's  cause.  As 
for  me,  1  too  will  combat  boldly.  Would  to 
Goil  that  I  were  ; •<  rmitted  to  sco  how  they 
frown.  But  the  Lord  will  purge  his  vineyard, 
which  the  wild  Im-ir  of  the  forest  h:is  laid 

waste May  Christ  preserve  you !  "l  /ITuccr 

did  what  Hiitfen  was  unable  to  do;  he  came 
from  Ebernbuvg  to  Worms,  and  did  not  leave 
his  friend  during  the  time  of  his 
that  city^/ 

Four  o  clock  arrived.  The  marshal  of  the 
empire  appeared  ;  Luther  prepared  to  set  out 
with  him.  He  was  agitated  at  the  thought 
of  the  solemn  congress  before  which  he  was 
about  to  appear.  The  herald  walked  first ; 
after  him  the  marshal  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
reformer  came  hist.  The  crowd  that  filled 
the  streets  was  still  greater  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding dav.  It  was  impossible  to  advance ; 
in  vain  were  orders  given  to  make  way;  the 
crowd  still  kept  increasing.  At  length  the 
herald,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
town-hall,  ordered  some  private  houses  to  be 
opened,  and  led  Luther  through  the  gardens 
and  private  passages  to  the  place  where  the 
diet  was  sitting.3  The  people  who  witnessed 
this,  rushed  into  the  houses  after  the  m  >uk 
of  Wittcmberg,  ran  to  the  windows  that 
overlooked  the  gardens,  and  a  great  number 
climbed  on  the  roofs.  The  tops  of  the  houses 
and  the  pavements  of  the  streets,  above  and 
below,  all  were  covered  with  spectators.4 

Having  reached  the  town^hall  at  last, 
Luther  and  those  who  accompanied  him  were 
again  prevented  by  the  crowd  from  crossing 
the  threshold.  They  cried,  "  Make  way  ! 
make  way  ! ''  but  no  one  moved.  Upon  this 
the  imperial  soldiers  by  main  force  cleared 
a  road,  through  which  Luther  passed.  As 
the  people  rushed  forward  to  enter  with  him, 
the  soldiers  kept  them  back  with  their  hal- 
berds. Luther  entered  the  interior  of  the 
hall ;  but  even  there  every  comer "  was 
crowded.  In  the  antechambers  and  deep  re- 
cesses of  the  windows  there  were  more  than 
five  thousand  spectators, — Germans.  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  others.  Luther  advanced 
with  difficulty.  At  last,  as  he  drew  near  the 
door  which  was  about  to  admit  him  into  the 
presence  of  his  judges,  he  met  a  valiant 
knight,  the  cclebratedjjeorge  of  Frciuulsberg, 
who,  four  years  later,  at  the  licafl  of  "his 


man  lansquenets,  bent  the  knee  with  his 
soldiers  on  the  field  of  Puvia,  and  then  charg- 
ing the  left  of  the  French  army,  drove  it  into 
the  Ticino,  and  in  a  great  measure  decided 
the  captivity  of  the  King  of  France.  The 
old  general,  seeing  Luther  pass,  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  shaking  his  head, 

1  Servet  te  Chrietus.    I,.  Opp.  !i.  175. 

2  Buccnis  eodem  vcnit.    M.  Adami  Vita  Buceri,  p.  212. 

3  Und  ward  also  durcli  heimliche  Gauge  gefiihrt.    L.  Opp. 
(L.)xvii.  571. 

*  Doch  lief  das  Volk  liaufis  ?.u,  und  sllcf  sog.irauf  Dacher. 
Seek.  p.  34s. 


blanched  in  many  battles,  said  kindly  r^JPoor 
monk!  poor  monk!  thou  art  now  going'  to 
make  a  nobler  stand  than  I  or  any  othef  cap- 
tains have  ever  mad1.-  in  the  bloodiest  of  our 
battles  !  But  if  thy  cause  is  just,  and  thou 
art  sure  of  it.  go  forward  in  God's  name,  ami 
fear  nothing  !  God  will  not  forsake  theejj1 
A  noble  tribute  of  respect  paid  by  the  cou- 
rage of  the  sword  to  the  courage  of  the 
mind  !  lie  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than, 
he  that  laketh  a  city,  were  the  words  of  a 
king.2 

At  length  the  doors  of  the  hall  were 
opened.  Luther  went  in,  and  with  him  cu- 
t-red ninny  persons  who  formed  no  portion 
of  the  diet.  iNever  had  man  appeared  before 
so  imposing  an  assembly.'  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  whose  sovereignty  extended  over^ 
great  part  of  the  old  and  new  world ;  his 
brother  the  Archduke  Ferdinand ;  six  elec- 
tors of  the  empire,  most  of  whose  descen- 
dants now  wear  the  kingly  crown;  twenty- 
four  dukes,  the  rn.-tjoritv  of  whom  were 
independent  sovereigns  over  countries  more 
or  less  extensive,  and  among  whom  were 
some  whose  names  afterwards  became  formi- 
dable to  the  Reformation, — the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  his  two  sons;  eight  margraves;  thirty 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  :  seven  am- 
bassadors, including  those  from  the  kings  of 
France  and  England ;  the  deputies  of  ten 
free  cities;  a  great  number  of  princes,  counts. 
and  sovereign  barons  ;  the  papal  nuncios  ; — 
in  all  two  hundred  and  four  pe.rsonsfc  such 
was  the  imposing  court  before  which  appeared 
Mjrfjn  Luther. 

JThln  appearance  was  of  itself  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  the  papacy.  The  pope  had  con- 
demned the  man.  and  yet  the.ro  he  stood 
before  a  tribunal  which,  by  tlii.s  very  act.  set 
itself  above  the  pope.  The  pope  had  laid 
him  under  an  interdict,  and  cut  hifn  off  from 
all  human  society;  and  yet  he  was  summoned 
in  respectful  language,  and  received  before 
the  most  august  assembly  in  the  world.  The 
pope  had  condemned  him  to  perpetual  silence, 
and  yet  he  was  now  about  to  speak  before, 
thousands  of  attentive  hearers  drawn  together 
from  the  farthest  parts  of  Christendom./  An 
immense  revolution  had  thus  been  effected 
by  Luther's  instrumentality.  Rome  was  al- 
ready descending  from  her  .thrqae,  and  „ it 
was  the  voieo  of  a  monk  that  caused  this 
humiliation. 

Smie,  of  the  princes,  when  they  saw  the 
emotion  of  this  son  of  the  lowly  miner  of 
Mansi'eldt  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly 
of  kings,  approached  him  kindly,  and  one  of 
them  said  to  him  :  "  Fear  not  them  which  kill 
tie  Lori//,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  set//."  And 
another  added  :  }Vhfn  ye  slut/I  be  brought  be- 
fore 'jiivcrnors  and  kings  fur  nnj  sake,  the  spirit 


'  Miinclilein!  munchlein!  du  gehcst  jctzt  cinen  Gang. 
cinen  so'.chen  Stand  zu  thuo,  dergleichen  Ich  und  mancher 
Obrist«r,  auch  In  unser  allerernestcsten  Sclilacht-Urinunij 
nicht  Retlian  haben —  Seek.  p.  aw. 

'*  Proverbs  ivi.  yi. 
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of  your  Father  shall  speak  in  you."  l  Thus 
was  the  reformer  comforted  with  his  Mas- 
ter's words  by  the  princes  of  this  world. 

Meanwhile  the  guards  made  way  for  Lu- 
ther. He  advanced  and  stood  before  the 
throne  of  Charles  V.  The  sight  of  so  august 
an  assembly  appeared  for»an  instant  to  dazzle 
and  intimidate  him.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him.  The  confusion  gradually  subsided,  and 
a  deep  silence  followed.  "  Say  nothing, 
said  the  marshal  of  the  empire  to  hhn,  "  be- 
fore you  are  questioned."  Luther  was  left 
alone. 

After  a  moment  of  solemn  silence,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Archbishjip  nf  Tri'vnot  Jolm 
ab  Eck,  the  friend  ofAleander,  and  who 
TWttstHiat  be  confounded  with  the  theologian 
of  the  same  name,  rose  and  said  with  a  loud 
and  clear  voice,  first  in  Latin  and  then  in 
German  :  "  Martin  Luther !  his  sacred  and 
invincible  imperial  majesty  has  cited  you 
before  his  throne,  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  states  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man empine^to  require  you  to  answer  two 
questions:/ First,  Do  you  acknowledge  these 
books  to  have  been  written  by  ynujj" — At 
the  same  time  the  imperial  speaker  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  about  twenty  volumes 
placed  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
directly  in  front  of  Luther.  "  I  do  not  know 
how  they  could  have  procured  them,"  said 
Luther,  relating  this  circumstance.  It  was 
Aleander  who  had  taken  this  troubje^  "Se- 
condly," continued  the  chancellor,  *  Are  you 
prepared  to  retract  these  books,  and  their 
contents,  or  do  you  persist  in  the  opinions 
you, have  advanced  in  them  T\ 
'"Luther,  having  no  mistrusT^was  about  to 
answer  the  first  of  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  when  his  counsel,  Jerome  Schurff, 
hastily  interrupting  him,  exclaimed  aloud : 
"  Let  the  titles  of  the  books  be  read!"? 

The  Chancellor  approached  theTaoTe  and 
read  the  titles.      There  were  among  their 
number     many    devotional 
foreign  to  the  controversy. 

Their  enumeration  being  finished,  Luther 
said  first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  German  : 

"Most  gracious  emperor!  Gracious  princes 
and  lords  ! 

"  His  imperial  majesty  has  asked  me  two 
questions. 

/"As  to  the  first,  I  acknowledge  as  mine 
trie  books  that  have  just  been  named :  I  can- 
not deny  them. 

"  As  to  the  second,  seeing  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  concerns  faith  and  the  salvation 
of  souls,  and  in  which  the  Word  of  God,  the 
greatest  and  most  precious  treasure  either  in 
heaven  or  earth,3  is  interested,  I  should  %ict 
imprudently  were  I  to  reply  without  reflec- 
tion. I  might  affirm  less  than  the  circum- 

1  Einige  aua  denen  Reichs-Gliedern  spnchtn  Ihm  einen 

Muth,  mlt  Christ!  Worten,  ein Matthew  i.  M.  18.  20. 

Betkendorf,  p.  348. 

2  J^-gantur  titull  librorum.    L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvil.  598. 

3  Weil  dies  cine  Frase  vom  Olauben  und  der  Seelen  Sell"- 
keit  hit,  und  Got tes  Wort  belanget Ibid.  57J. 


works,     quite 


stance  demands,  or  mere  than  truth  requires, 
and  so  sin  against  this  saying  of  Christ : — 
Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will 
I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  heaven. 
For  this  reason  I  entreat  your  imperial  ma- 
jesty, with  all  humility,  to  allow  me  time, 
that  I  may  answer  without  offending  against 
the  Word  of  God.'/ 

This  reply,'~far  from  giving  grounds  to 
suppose  that  Luther  felt  any  hesitation,  was 
-Kflrthy  of  the  reformer  and  of  the  assembly. 
'It  was  right  that  he  should  appear  calm  an  t 
circumspect  in  so  important  a  matter,  an  1 
lay  aside  every  thing  in  this  solemn  moment 
that  might  cause  a  suspicion  of  passion  or 
rashness.  Besides,  by  taking  reasonable  time, 
he  would  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  unal- 
terable firmness  of  his  resolution.!  In  history 
we  read  of  many  men  who  by  a  hasty  ex- 
pression have  brought  grca^t  misfortunes 
upon  themselves  and  upon  the  world. /~TLu- 
ther  restrained  his  own  naturally  impetuous 
disposition]  he  controlled  his  tongue,  ever 
too  ready  to  speak  ;  he  checked  himself  at  a 
time  when  all  the  feelings  by  which  hcjyas 
animated  were  eager  for  utterance.  /This 
restraint,  this  calmness,  so  surprising  in  such 
a  man,  multiplied  his  strength  a  hundred- 
foldl  and  put  him  in  a  position  to  reply,  at  a 
laTW  period,  with  such  wisdom,  power,  and 
dignity,  as  to  deceive  the  expectations  of  his 
adversaries,  and  confound  their  malice  and 
their  pride. 

And  yet,  because  he  had  spoken  in  a  re- 
spectful manner,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
man}'  thought  that  he  hesitated,  and  even 
that  he  was  dismayed.  A  rav  of  hope 
beamed  on  the  minds  of  the  partisans  of 
Rome.  Charles,  impatient  to  know  the  man 
whose  words  had  stirred  the  empire,  had  not 
taken  his  eyes  off  him.  He  turned  to  one  of 
his  courtiers,  and  said  disdainfully,  "  Cer- 
tainly this  man  will  never  make  a  heretic  ot 
me."1  Then  rising  from  his  seat,  the  youth- 
ful emperor  withdrew  with  his  ministers 
into  a  council-room ;  the  electors  with  the 
princes  retired  into  another  ;  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  free  cities,  into  a  third.  When  the 
diet  assembled  again,  it  was  agreed  to  com- 
ply with  Luther's  request.  This  was  a 
^reat  miscalculation  in  men  actuated  by 
passion. 

"  Martin  Luther,"  said  the  Chancellor  of 
Troves,  "  his  imperial  majesty,  of  his  natural 
goodness,  is  very  willing  to  grant  you 
another  day,  but  under  condition  that  you 
make  your  reply  viva  vocr,  and  not  in 
writing." 

The  imperial  herald  now  stepped  forward 
and  conducted  Luther  back  to  his  hotel. 
Menaces  and  shouts  of  joy  were  heard  by 
turns  on  his  passage.  The  most  sinister 
rumours  circulated  among  Luther's  friends. 
"  The  diet  is  dissatisfied,"  said  they  ;  "the 
papal  envoys  have  triumphed  ;  the  reformer 


I  Hie  certe  uunquwn  cffictrtt   ut  hrerctlcus  ernderem. 
Pallar.  1.  115. 
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determined   to   burn   you!"1., 
so,"  continued  these  knights, 


will  be  s.:  "I  -'i  •       -      us  were  in- 

flamed. Ma, iv  gentlemen  h  \sfened  to  Lu- 
thcr's  lodgings:  "Doc-tor,"  si  id  they,  with 
emotion,  "  what  is  tliis?  It  is  s 'id  tlicy  arc 

'  11'   tlieV  do 
it  will  cost 

them  tlieir  lives!" — "And  that  certainly 
would  have  happened,"  said  Luther,  as, 
twenty  years  after,  he  quoted  these  words  at 
Eisleben. 

On  ther«ther  hand,  Lutlicr's  enemies  ex- 
ulted. '/He  has  asked  for  time,'1  said  they  ; 
"he  wilf retract.  At  a  dis:  me  •.  1  •!:•  speech 
was  arrogant;  now  his  courage  fails  him... 
...He  is  conquered." 

Perhaps  Luther  was  th-,-  only  imn  tlint 
felt  tranquil  at  Worms. J  Shortly  after  his 
return  from  the  diet,  he  wrote  to  ( 'nspianus. 
the  imperial  Councillor :  "  1  write  to  you 
from  the  midst  of  the  tumult  (.alluding  pro- 
bably to  the  noise  made  by  the  crowd  in 
front  of  the  hotel).  I  have  just  made  my 
appearance  before  the  emperor  and  his  bro- 
ther. 2 I  confessed  myself  the  author  of 

my  books,  and  declared  that  I  would  reply 
to-morrow  touching  my  retractation.  With 
Christ's  help,  I  shall  never  retract  one  tittle 
of  my  works."  3 

The  emotion  of  the  people  and  pf,  the 
foreign  soldiers  increased  every  hour.  * Vhile 
the  opposing  parties  were  proceeding  calmly 
in  the  diet,  they  were  breaking  out  into  acts 
of  violence  in  the  streetsJ  The  insolence  of 
the  haughty  and  merciless  Spanish  soldiers 
offended  the  citizens.  One  of  these  myrmi- 
dons of  Charles,  rinding  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
the.  pope's  bull  with  a  commentary  written  by 
I  Hit  ten,  took  the  book  and  tore  it  in  pieces, 
and  then  throwing  the  fragments  on  the 
ground,  trampled  them  under  foot.  Others 
having  discovered  several  copies  of  Luther's 
writing  on  the  Captivity  »f  Babylon,  took 
them  away  and  destroyed  them.  The  indig- 
nant people  fell  upon  the  soldiers  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  to  flight.  At  another  time, 
a  Spaniard  on  horseback  pursued,  sword  in 
hand,  through  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Worms,  a  German  who  fled  before  him, 
and  the  affrighted  people  dared  not  stop  the 
furious  man.* 

Some  politicians  thought  they  had  found 
means  of  paving  Luther.  "  Retract  your 
doctrinal  errors,''  said  they;  "  but  persist  in 
all  that  you  have  said  against  the  pope  and 
his  court,  and  you  arc  safe."  Aleander 
shuddered  with  alarm  at  this  counsel.  P>ut 
Luther,  immovable  in  his  resolution,  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  great  opinion  of  a 
political  reform  that  was  not  based  upon 
faith. 

Cl:ipin,  the.  Chancellor  ab  Eck,  and  Ale- 
ander, by  Charles's  order,  met  early  on  the 


•  Wte  ex-Tit's?  man  sagt  sie  wollen  cuch  verbrennen — 
L.  Opp.  (I,.)  xvii.  ->MH. 
z  Hac  hora  coratn  Cacsarc  ct  fratrc  Romano  constitl.    L. 


»  Vrrum  ceo  nc  ajiicem  quidein  revocabo. 
*  Kappen's  Her.  Urkuuden.,  II.  us. 
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:n:  ruing  of  the  18th  to  concert  the  measures 
!  >  'i  •  taken  with  regard  to  Luther. 

For  a  moment  Luther  had  felt  dismay, 
when  he  was  about  to  appear  the  preceding 
day  before  so  axigust  an  assemblyj  His  heart 
had  been  troubled  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
great  princes,  before"  whom  nations  humbly 
bent  the  knee.  The  reflection  that  he  was 
about  to  refuse  to  submit  to  these  men, 
whom  God  had  invested  with  sovereign 
power,  disturbed  his  soul ;  and  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  looking  for  strength  from  on 
high.  "  The  man  who,  when  he  is  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  protects  himself  with  the 
shield  of  faith,"  said  lie  one  day,  "  is  like 
Perseus  with  the  Gorgon's  head.  Whoever 
looked  at  it  fell  dead.  In  like  manner  should 
we  present  the  Son  of  God  to  the  snares  of 
the  devil."1  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
April,  he  was  not  without  his  moments  of 
trial,  in  which  the  face  of  God  seemed  hid- 
den from  him.  His  faith  grew  weak  ;  his 
enemies  multiplied  before  him  ;  his  imagina- 
tion was  overwhelmed  at  the  sight His 

soul  was  as  a  ship  tossed  by  a  violent  tem- 
pest, which  reels  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  if 
the  abyss,  and  then-mounts  up  again  to  hea- 
ven. In  this  hour  of  bitter  sorrow,  in  which 
he  drinks  the  cup  of  Christ,  and'which  was 
to  him  a  little  garden  of  Gethsemanc,  he 
falls  to  the  earth,  and  utters  these  broken 
cries,  which  we  cannot  understand  unless 
we  can  figure  to  ourselves  the  depth  of  the 
anguish  whence  they  ascend  to  God : — 

"  O  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God  !  How 
terrible  is  this  world  !  Behold,  it  openeth 
its  mouth  to  swallow  me  up,  and  1  have  so 

little  trust  in   Thee! How  weak  is  the 

flesh,  and  how  powerful  is  Satan  !  If  it  is  in 
the  strength  of  this  world  only  that  I  must 

put  my  trust,  all  is  over! My  last  hour 

is  come,3  my  condemnation  has  been  pro- 
nounced !....;.()  God!  O  God! O  God! 

do  thou  help  me  against  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  !  Do  this  ;  thou  shouldcst  do  this 

thou  alone for  this  is  not  my  work, 

but  Thine.  I  have  nothing  to  do  here,  no- 
thing to  contend  for  with  these  great  ones  of 
the  world !  I  should  desire  to  see  my  days 
flow  on  peaceful  and  happy.  But  the  cause 

is  Thine and  it  is  a  righteous  and  eternal 

cause.  O  Lord !  help  me !  Faithful  and 
unchangeable  God  !  In  no  man  do  I  place 
my  trust.  It  would  be  vain  !  All  that  is  of 
man  is  uncertain  ;  all  that  cometh  of  man 

fails O  God  !  my  God,  hcarest  Thou  me 

not? My   God,  art  Thou   dead? No! 

Thou  canst  nit  die!  Thou  hides't  thyself 
only  !  Thou  hast  chosen  mo  for  this  work. 

1    know  it  well! Act.,  then,  O  God 

stand  at  my  side,  for  the  sake  of  thy  well- 
belnved  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  my  defence,  my 
shield,  and  my  strong  tower." 

l  Alsosollcn  wirden  SohnGottes  alsGorgonfsHftupt.... 
L.  Opp.  (W.I  xxll.  16J9. 

"  Set  I,.  Opp.  (L.)  xvll.  589. 

3  Die  Glocke  1st  BCliOB  fvgoBscn :  lit.  the  bell  is  »lrewly 
founded.  Ibid. 
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After  a  moment  of  silent  struggle,  he  thus 
continues : 

"Lord!  where  stayest  Thou? 0  my 

God!  where  art  Thou? Come!  come!  I 

am  ready! 1  am  ready  to  lay  down  my 

life  for  Thy  truth patient  as  a  lamb.    For 

it  is  the  cause  of  justice — it  is  thine! I 

will  never  separate  myself  from  Thee,  neither 

now  nor  through  eternity! And  though 

the  world  should  bo  filled  with  devils, — 
though  my  body,  which  is  still  the  work  of 
Thy  hands,  should  be  slain,  be  stretched 
npon  the  pavement,  be  cut  in  pieces re- 
duced to  ashes my  soul  is  Thine!1 

Yes  !  I  have  the  assurance  of  Thy  Word. 
My  soul  belongs  to  Thee  !  It  shall  abide  for 

ever  with  Thee Amen! 0  God!  help 

me! Amen !" 

This  prayer  explains  Luther  and  the  Re- 
formation. History  here  raises  the  veil  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  discloses  to  our  view  the 
secret  place  whence  strength  and  courage 
were  imparted  to  this  humble  and  despised 
man,  who  was  the  instrument  of  God  to 
emancipate  the  soul  and  the  thoughts  of 
men,  and  to  open  a  new  era.  Luther  and 
the  Reformation  arc  here  brought  before  us. 
We  discover  their  most  secret  springs.  We 
see  whence  their  power  was  derived.  This 
out-pouring  of  a  soul  that  offers  itself  up  in 
the  cause  of  truth  is  to  be  found  in  a  collec- 
tion of  documents  relative  to  Luther's  appear- 
ance at  Worms,  under  Number  XVI.,  in  the 
midst  of  safe-conducts  and  other  papers  of  a 
similar  nature.  One  of  his  friends  had  no 
doubt  overheard  it,  and  has  transmitted  it  to 
posterity.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  documents  in  all  history. 

/After  he  had  thus  prayed,  Luther  found 
that  peace  of  mind  without  which  man  can 
effect  nothing  great^  He  then  read  the 
Word  of  God,  lookcdover  his  writings,  and 
sought  to  draw  up  his  reply  in  a  suitable 
form.  The  thought  that  he  was  about  to 
bear  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Word, 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
empire,  filled  his  heart  with'  joy.  /3Ts~  the 
hour  for  his  appearance  was  not  far  off,  he 
drew  near  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  lay  open 
on  the  table,  and  with  emotion  placed  his 
left  hand  on  the  sacred  volume,  and  raising 
his  right  towards  heaven,  swore  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  Gospeljand  freely  to  confess 
his  faith,  even  shoulTTne  seal  his  testimony 
with  his  blood.  After  this  he  felt  still  more 
at  peace. 

At  four  o'clock  the  herald  appeared  and 
conducted  him  to  the  place  where  the  diet 
was  sitting.  The  curiosity  of  the  people 
had  increased,  for  the  answer  was  to  be  dc- 
cijive.  As  the  diet  was  occupied,  Luther 
was  compelled  to  wait  in  the  court  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  crowd,  which  heaved  to 
and  fro  like  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and  pressed 
the  reformer  with  its  waves.  Two  long 


hours  elapsed,  while  the  doctor  stood  in  this 
multitude  so  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him. 
"  1  was  not  accustomed  said  he,  "  to  those 
manners  and  to  all  this  noise."1  It  would 
have  been  a  sad  preparation,  indeed,  for  an 
ordinary  man.  lJut  God  was  with  Luther. 
His  countenance  was  serene  ;  his  features 
tranquil ;  the  Everlasting  One  had  raised 
him  on  a  rock.  The  night  began  to  fall. 
Torches  were  lighted  in  the  hall  of  tin-  as 
sembly.  Their  glimmering  rays  shone 
through  the  ancient  windows  into  the  court. 
Every  thing  assumed  a  solemn  aspect.  At  lust 
the  doctor  was  introduced.  Many  persons 
entered  with  him,  for  every  one  desired  to 
hea,r  his  answer.  Men's  minds  were  on  the 
stretch  ;  all  impatiently  awaited  the  decisive 
moment  that  was  approaching.  This  time 
Luther  was  calm,  free,  and  confident,  with- 
out the  least  perceptible  m:irk  of  embarrass- 
ment. His  prayer  had  borne  fruit.  The 
princes  having  taken  their  seats,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  for  many  of  their 
places  had  been  occupied,  and  the  monk  of 
Wittemberg  finding  himself  again  standing 
before  Charles  V.,  the  chancellor  of  the 
f  Trevcs  began  by  sa\  ing  : 

"  Martin  Lutlier !  yesterday  you  begged 
for  a  delay  that  has  no'.v  expired.  Assuredly 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  conceded,  as  every 
man,  and  especially  you,  who  are  so  great 
and  learned  a  doctor  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
should  always  be  ready  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions touching  his  faith.. Now,  therefore, 

reply  to  the  question  put  by  his  majesty, 
who  hagjjehaved  to  you  with  so  much  mild- 
ness. '  Will  you  defend  your  books  as  a 
whole,  or  are  you  ready  to  disavow  some  of 
themjj 

After  having  s^iid  these  words  in  Latin, 
the  chancellor  repeated  them  in  German. 

"  Upon  this,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,"  say  the 
Acts  of  Worms,  "  replied  in  the  most  sub- 
missive and  humble  manner.  He  did  not 
bawl,  or  speak  with  violence  ;  but  with  de- 
cency, mildness,  suitability,  and  moderation, 
and  yet  with  much  joy  and  Christian  firm- 
ness."2 

"Most  serene  emperor!  illustrious  prin- 
ces !  gracious  lords  ! "  said  Luther,  turning 
his  eyes  on  Charles  and  on  the  assembly, 
"  I  appear  before  you  this  day,  in  conformity 
with  the  order  given  mo  yesterday,  and  by 
God's  mercies  I  conjure  your  majesty  and 
your  august  highnesses  to  listen  graciously 
to  the  defence  of  a  cause  which  I  am  assured 
is  just  and  true.  If,  through  ignorance,  I 
should  transgress  tljr  usages  and  proprieties 
of  courts,  1  entreat  you  to  pardon  me  ;  fi>r  I 
was  not  brought  up  in  the  palaces  of  kings, 
but  in  the  srclu.-ion  "fa  convent. 

"  Yesterday,  two  questions  were  put  tome 
on  behalf  of  bis  imperial  majesty:  the  first, 
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if  I  was  the  author  of  the  books  whose  titles 
were  enumer;fted ;  the  second,  if  I  would  re- 
tract or  defend  the  doctrine  I  had  taught  in 
thorn.  To  the  first  question  I  then  made 
answer,  and  I  persevere  in  that  reply. 

"  As  for  the  second,  I  have  written  works 
on  many  different  subjects.  There  arc  some 
in  which  I  have  treated  of  faith  and  good 
works,  in  a  manner  at  once  so  pure,  so 
simple,  and  ?o  scriptural,  that  even  my  ad- 
versaries, far  from  finding  anything  to  cen- 
sure in  them,  allow  that  these  works  arc  use- 
ful, and  worthy  of  being  read  by  all  pious 
men.  The  papal  bull,  however  violent  it 
may  be,  acknowledges  this.  If,  therefore,  I 

were  to  retract  these,  what  should  1  do? 

Wretched  man  !  Among  all  men,  I  alone 
should  abandon  truths  that  friends  and  ene- 
mies approve,  and  I  should  oppose  what  the 

whole  world  glories  in  confessing 

"  Secondly,  I  have  written  books  against 
the  papacy,  in  which  I  have  attacked  those 
who,  by  their  false  doctrine,  their  evil  lives, 
or  their  scandalous  example,  afflict  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  destroy  both  body  and  soul. 
The  complaints  of  all  who  fear  God  are  con- 
firmatory of  this.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the 
laws  and  human  doctrines  of  the  popes  en- 
tangle, torment,  and  vex  the  consciences  of 
believers,  while  the  crying  and  perpetual  ex- 
tortions of  Rome  swallow  up  the  wealth  and 
the  riches  of  Christendom,  and  especially  of 

this  illustrious  nation? 

"  Were  I  to  retract  what  I  have  said  on 
this  subject,  what  should  I  do  but  lend  addi- 
tional strength  to  this  tyranny,  and  open  the 
floodgates  to  a  torrent  of  impiety?1  Over- 
flowing with  still  greater  fury  than  before, 
we  should  sec  these  insolent  men  increase  in 
number,  behave  more  tyrannically,  and  domi- 
neer more  and  more.  And  not  only  would 
the  yoke  that  now  weighs  upon  the  Christian 
people  be  rendered  heavier  by  my  retracta- 
tion, but  it  would  become,  so  to  speak,  more 
legitimate,  for  by  this  very  retractation  it 
would  receive  the  confirmation  of  your  most 
serene  majesty  and  of  all  the  states  of  the 
holy  empire.  Gracious  God  !  I  should  thus 
become  a  vile  cloak  to  cover  and  conceal 

every  kind  of  malice  and  tyranny  ! 

"  Lastly,  I  have  written  books  against  in- 
dividuals who  desired  to  defend  the  Romish 
tyranny  and  to  destroy  the  faith.  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  may  have  attacked  them  with 
more  acriindny  than  is  becoming  my  eccle- 
siastical profession.  I  do  not  consider  my- 
self a  saint ;  but  I  cannot  disavow  these 
writings,  for  by  so  doing  I  should  sanction 
the  impiety  of  my  adversaries,  and  they 
would  seize  the  opportunity  of  oppressing 
the  people,  of  God  with  still  greater  cruelty. 
"  Yet  I  am  but  a  mere  man,  and  not  God  ; 
I  shall  therefore  defend  myself  as  Christ  did. 
//"  7  /iore  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil 
(John  vviii.  2.3),  said  he.  How  much  more 
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should  I,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  and 
who  may  so  easily  go  astray,  desire  every 
man  to  state  his  objections  to  my  doctrine  ! 

"  For  this  reason,  most  serene  emperor, 
and  you,  most  illustrious  princes,  and  all 
men  of  every  degree,  I  conjure  you,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  to  prove  from  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles  that  I  have  erred. 
As  soon  as  I  am  convinced  of  this,  1  will  re- 
tract every  error,  and  be  the  first  to  lay  hold 
of  my  books  and  throw  them  into  the  fire. 

"  What  I  have  just  said  plainly  shows,  1 
hop",  that  I  have  carefully  weighed  and  con- 
sidered the  dangers  to  which  '1  expose  my- 
self;  but,  far  from  being  dismayed,  1  rejoice 
to  see  that  the.  Gospel  is  now,  as  in  former 
times,  a  cause  of  trouble  and  dissension. 
This  is  the  character — this  is  the  destiny  of 
the  Word  of  God.  /  came  not  to  send  pen  •  - 
earth,  but  a  stcorcl,  said  Jesus  Christ  (Math. 
x.  34).  God  is  wonderful  and  terrible  in  his 
counsels ;  beware  lest,  by  presuming  to 
quench  dissensions,  you  should  persecute  the. 
holy  Word,  of  God,  and  draw  down  upon 
yourselves  a  frightful  deluge  of  insurmount- 
able dangers,  of  present  disasters,  and  eter- 
nal desolation You  should  fear  lest  the 

reign  of  this  young  and  noble  prince,  on 
whom  (under  God)  we  build  such  lofty  ex- 
pectations, not  only  should  begin,  but  con- 
tinue and  close  under  the  most  gloomy 
auspices.  I  might  quote  many  examples 
from  the  oracles  of  God,"  continued  Luther, 
speaking  with  a  noble  courage  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  world : 
"  I  might  speak  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  kings 
of  Babylon,  and  those  of  Israel,  whose  labours 
never  more  effectually  contributed  to  their 
own  destruction  than  when  they  sought  by 
counsels,  to  all  appearance  most  wise,  to 
strengthen  their  dominion.  God  removcth 
mountains,  and  they  know  it  not;  which  over- 
turneth  them  in  his  anger  (Job  ix.  5). 

"  If  I  say  these  things,  it  is  not  because  I 
think  that  such  great  princes  need  my  poor 
advice,  but  because  I  desire  to  render  unto 
Germany  what  she  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  her  children.  Thus,  commending  my- 
self to  your  august  majesty  and  to  your  most 
serene  highnesses,  I  humbly  entreat  you  not 
to  suffer  the  hatred  of  my  enemies  to  pour 
out  upon  me  an  indignation  that  I  have  not 
merited."1 

Luther  had  pronounced  these  words  in 
German  with  modesty;  but  with  great 
warmth  and  firmness  ;*  he  was  ordered  to 
repeat  them  in  Latin.  The  emperor  did  not 
like  the  German  tongue.  The  imposing  as- 
sembly that  surrounded  the  reformer,  the 
noise,  and  his  own  emotion,  had  fatigued 
him.  "  I  was  in  a  great  perspiration,"  said 
he,  "  heated  by  the  tumult,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  princes."  Frederick  of  Thun. 


1  This  speech,  as  well  as  all  the  other  expressions  waquot*. 
In  taken  literally  from  authentic  documents.    See  L.  Opp. 
(L.)  xvli.  776-780. 
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privy  councillor  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  was  stationed  by  his  master's  orders  at 
the  side  of  the  reformer,  to  watch  over  him 
that  no  violence  might  be  employed  against 
him,  seeing  the  condition  of  the  poor  monk, 
said:  "  If  you  cannot  repeat  what  you  have 
said,  that  will  do,  doctor/'  But  Luther,  after 
a  brief  pi.use  to  take  breath,  began  again, 
and  repeated  his  speech  in  Latin  with  the 
same  energy  as  at  first.1 

"  This  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  Elector 
Frederick,"  says  the  reformer. 

When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  JTreves.  the  orator  of  the  diet,  said 
indignantly  :  "ffou  have  not  answered  the 
question  put  to  you.  You  were  not  sum- 
moned hither  to  call  in  question  the  decisions 
of  councils.  You  are  required  to  give  a  clear 
and  precise  answer.  Will  you,  or  will  you 
not,  retract  ? "  Upon  this  Luther  replied 
without  hesitation  :  "  Since  your  most  serene 
majesty  and  your  high  mightinesses  require 
from  me  a  clear,  simple,  and  precise  answer,  I 
will  give  you  one,2  and  it  is  this :  I  cannot 
submit  my  faith  either  to  the  pope  or  to  the 
councils,  because  it  is  clear  as  the  day  that 
they  have  frequently  erred  and  contradicted 
each  other.  Unless  therefore  I  am  convinced 
by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  or  by  the 
clearest  reasoning, — unless  I  am  persuaded 
by  means  of  the  passages  I  have  quoted, — 
and  unless  they  thus  render  my  conscience 
bound  by  the  Word  of  God,  /  cannot  and  1 
will  not  retract,  for  it  is  unsafe  for  a  Christian 
to  speak  against  his  conscience."  And  then, 
looking  round  on  this  assembly  before  which 
he  stood,  and  which  held  his  life  in  its  hands, 
he  said:  "  HERE  I  STAND,  I  CAN  DO  NO  OTHER  ; 

MAY  GOD  HELP  ME  !    AMEN  !  "j 

Luther,  constrained  to  obey  his  faith,  led 
by  his  conscience  to  death,  impelled  by  the 
noblest  necessity,  the  slave  of  his  belief,  and 
under  this  slavery  still  supremely  free,  like 
the  ship  tossed  by  a  violent  tempest,  and 
which,  to  save  that  which  is  more  precious 
than  itself,  runs  and  is  dashed  upon  the 
rocks,  thus  uttered  these  sublime  words 
which  still  thrill  our  hearts  at  an  interval  of 
three  centuries:  thus  spoke  a  monk  before 
the  emperor  and  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
nation;  and  this  feeble  and  despised  man, 
alone,  but  relying  on  the  grace  of  the  Most 
High,  appeared  greater  and  mightier  than 
them  all.  His  words  contain  a  power  against 
which  all  these  mighty  rulers  can  do  nothing. 
This  is  the  weakness  of  God,  which  is 
stronger  than  man.  The  empire  and  the 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  obscure 
man  on  the  other,  had  met.  God  had  brought 
together  these  kings  and  these  prelates  pub- 
licly to  confound  their  wisdom.  The  battle 
is  lest,  and  the  consequences  of  this  defeat 
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of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  will  be  felt 
among  every  nation  and  in  every  age  to  the 
end  of  time. 

The  assembly  was  thunderstruck.  Many 
of  the  princes  found  it  difficult  to  conceal 
their  admiration.  The  emperor,  recovering 
from  his  first  impression,  exclaimed  :  "  This 
monk  speaks  with  an  intrepid  heart  •  i •[ 
unshaken  courage."1  The  Spaniar.ls 
Italians  alone  felt  confounded,  and  FOOD  b  •.- 
gan  to  ridicule  a  greatness  of: soul  which  tlu-v 
could  not  comprehend. 

"  If  you  do  not  retract,"  said  the  chancell.r, 
as  soon  as  the  diet  had  recovered  from  the 
impression  produced  by  Luther's  speei 
"  the  emperor  and  the  states  of  the  empiiv. 
will  consult  what  course  to  adopt  against  an 
incorrigible  heretic."  At  these  words' Luther's 
friends  began  to  tremble ;  but  the  monk  re- 
peated :  "  May  God  be  my  helper ;  for  I  CHII 
retract  nothing."2 

After  this  Luther  withdrew,  and  the  princes 
deliberated.  Each  one  felt  that  this  was  a 
critical  moment  for  Christendom.  The.  yes 
or  the  no  of  this  monk  would  decide,  porhaj>;; 
for  ages,  the  repose  of  the  Church  and  of  tin; 
world.  His  adversaries  had  endeavoured  to 
alarm  him,  and  they  had  only  exalted  him 
before  the  nation  ;  they  had  thought  to  give 
greater  publicity  to  his  dei'eat,  and  theiLjiad 
but  increased  the  glory  of  his  victory.  J  The 
partisans  of  Rome  could  not  make  up  their 
mind  to  submit  to  this  humiliation.  Luther 
was  again  called  in,  and  the  orator  of  the 
diet  said  to  him :  "  Martin,  you  have  not 
spoken  with  the  modesty  becoming  your 
position.  The  distinction  you  have  made 
between  your  books  was  futile ;  for  if  you 
retracted  those  that  contained  your  errors, 
the  emperor  would  not  allow  the  others  to  be 
burnt.  It  is  extravagant  in  you  to  demand 
to  be  refuted  by  Scripture,  when  you  are  re- 
viving heresies  condemned  by  the  general 
council  of  Constance.  The  emperor,  there- 
fore, calls  upon  you  to  declare  simply,  yes  or 
no,  whether  you  presume  to  maintain  what 
you  have  advanced,  or  whether  you  will  re- 
tract a  portion  ?" — ''I  have  no  other  reply 
to  make  than  that  which  1  ha\  e  already 
made,"  answered  Luther  calmly.]  His  mean- 
ing was  understood.  Finn  as  a  rock,  all  the 
waves  of  human  power  dashed  ineffectually 
against  him.  The  strength  of  his  words,  his 
bold  bearing,  his  piercing  eyes,  the  unshaken 
firmness  legible  on  the  rough  outlines  of  his 
truly  German  features,  had  produced  the 
deepest-impression  on  this  illustrious  assem- 
bly. [There  was  no  longer  any  hope.  The 
Spaniards,  the  Belgians,  and  even  the  UOT.UDS, 
were  dumb.  The  monk  had  vanquished 
these  groat  ones  of  the  earth./  lie  had  said 
no  to  the  Church  and  to  the  empire.  CT. 
V.  arose,  and  all  the  assembly  with  him  : 
"  The  diet  will  meet  again  to-morrow  to  hear 
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the  emperor's  opinion,"  said  the  chancelloi 
with  a  loud  voice. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Tumult  and  Calmness— The  Fl.>gon  of  Ouke  ICric— The 
lllic.tor  and  Spalatin— The  Emperor's  Message — Proposal 
TO  violate  the  Safe-conduct— Violent  Opposition— EnthU- 
sia-m  in  favour  of  Lather— Language  of  conciliation— 
Fears  of  the  Elector— Luther's  numerous  Visitors— Philip 
of  Hesse. 

Xi.:iiT  had  closed  in.  Each  man  retired  to 
lu  i  home  in  darkness.  Two  imperial  officers 
formed  Luther's  escort.  Some  parsons 
imagined  that  his  fate  was  decided,  that  they 
'A  i 'iv  leading  him  to  prison,  whence  he  would 
er  come  forth  but  to  mount  the  scaffold-: 
an  immense  tumult  broke  out.  Several  gen- 
tk  men  exclaimed :  "  Are  they  taking  him  to 
prison  ?" — "  No,"  replied  Luther,  "  they  arc 
Accompanying  me  to  my  hotel."  At  these 
words  the  agitation  subsided.  Some  Spanish 
irrs  of  the  emperor's  household  followed 
this  bold  man  through  the  streets  by  which 
he  had  to  pass,  with  shouts  and  mockery, 
while,  others  howled  and  roared  like  wild 
beasts  robbed  of  their  prey.1  But  Luther 
remained  calm  and  firm. 

Such  was  the  scene  at  Worms.  The  in- 
tr.-pid  monk,  who  had  hitherto  boldly  braved 
all  his  enemies,  spoke  on  this  occasion,  when 
ho  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  with  calmness, 
dignity,  and  humility.  There  was  no  exag- 
geration, no  mere  human  enthusiasm,  no 
anger;  overflowing  with  the  liveliest  emo- 
tion, he  was  still  at  peace ;  modest,  though 
withstanding  the  powers  of  the  earth ;  great 
in  presence  of  all  the  grandeur  of  the  world. 
This  is  an  indisputable  mark  that  Luther 
obeyed  (!'>ii,  and  not  the  suggestions  of  his 
oivu  pride.  In  the  ball  of  the  diet  there  was 
one  greater  than  Charles  and  than  Luther. 
When  i/e  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and 
kinr/s  fur  nn/  sake,  take  no  thought  how  or  what 
]/••  ahull  sjMik,  saith  Jesus  Christ,  for  it  is  not 
i/'  r/t/it  sjic<(/;. 2  Never  perhaps  had  this  pro- 
mise been  more  clearly  fulfilled. 

A  profound  impression  had  been  produced 
on  the  chiefs  of  the  empire.  This  Luther 
l;;el  noticed,  and  it  had  increased  bis  courage. 
Tlic  pope's  ministers  were  provoked  because 
.John  ab  l->k  had  not  sooner  interrupted  the 
guilty  monk.  Many  lords  and  princes  were 
won  over  to  a  cause  supported  with  such 
conviction.  With  some,  it  is  true,  the  im- 
pression was  transient ;  but  others,  on  the 
contrary,  who  concealed  their  sentiments  at 
that  time,  at  an  after-period  declared  them- 
selves with  great  courage. 


i  Subsannatlone  homtnem  Del  et  longo  rugitu  prosecutl 
sunt.    L.  Opp.  I.at.  li.  166. 
*  Matt.  i.  i",  2u. 


Luther  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  seeking 
to  recruit  his  body  fatigued  by  so  severe  a 
trial.  Spalatin  and  other  friends  surrounded 
him,  and  all  together  gave  thanks  to  God. 
As  they  were  conversing,  a  servant  entered, 
bearing  a  silver  flagon  filled  with  Limbeck 
beer.  "  My  master,"  said  he,  as  he  offered 
it  to  Luther,  "  invites  you  to  refresh  your- 
self with  this  draught." — "  Who  is  the 
prince,"  said  the  Wittemberg  doctor,  "  who 
so  graciously  remembers  me?"  It  was  the 
aged  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick.  The  reformer 
was  affected  by  this  present  from  so  power- 
ful a  lord,  belonging  to  the  pope's  party. 
'  His  highness,"  continued  the  servant, 
"  has  condescended  to  taste  it  before  sending- 
it  to  you."  Upon  this  Luther,  who  was 
thirsty,  poured  out  some  of  the  duke's  beer, 
and  after  drinking  it,  he  said  :  "  As  this  day 
Duke  Eric  has  remembered  mo,  so  may  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  remember  him  in  the  hour 
of  his  last  struggle.''1  It  was  a  present  of 
trifling  value;  but  Luther,  desirous  of  show- 
ing his  gratitude  to  a  prince  who  remembered 
him  at  such  a  moment,  gave  him  such  as  he 
had — a  prayer.  The  servant  returned  with 
this  message  to  his  master.  At  the  moment 
of  his  death  the  aged  duke  called  these  words 
to  mind,  and  addressing  a  young  page, 
Francis  of  Kramm,  who  was  standing  at  his 
bedside  :  "  Take  the  Bible,"  said  be,  "  and 
read  it  to  me."  The  child  read  these  words 
of  Christ,  and  the  soul  of  the  dying  man  was 
comforted  :  WJioeoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of 
water  to  dnnk  in  my  name,  because  ye  be- 
long to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall 
not  lose  his  reward. 

Hardly  had  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  ser- 
vant gone  away,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  came  with  orders  for  Spala- 
tin to  come  to  him  immediately.  Frederick 
had  gone  to  the  diet  filled  with  great  uneasi- 
ness. He  had  imagined  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  Luther's  courage  would  fail 
him  ;  and  hence  he  had  been  deeply  moved 
by  the  resolute  bearing  of  the  reformer.  He 
was  proud  of  being  the  protector  of  such  a 
man.  When  the  chaplain  arrived,  the  table 
was  spread ;  the  elector  was  just  sitting 
down  to  supper  with  his  court,  and  already 
the  servants  had  brought  in  the  water  for 
their  hands.  As  he  saw  Spalatin  enter, 
he  motioned  him  to  follow,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  alone  with  the  chaplain  in  his  bed- 
chamber, he  said  :  "Oh!  how  Father  Luther 
spoke  before  the  emperor,  and  before  all  the 
states  of  the  empire  !  I  only  trembled  lest  he 
should  be  too  bold."2  Frederick  then  formed 
the  resolution  of  protecting  the  doctor  more 
courageously  in  future. 

Alcander  saw  the  impression  Luther  had 
produced ;  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  he 
must  induce  the  emperor  to  act  with  vigour. 
The  opportunity  was  favourable ;  war  with 
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1  Also  gedcnckc  seiner  unser  Herr  Chrlstua  In  nelnom 
etzlen  K  ai.ipfT    Seek.  p.  .'til. 

2  O  wle  scub'u  hat  I'.-uur  Martians  gcrcdct.    Ibid.  34'i. 
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France  was  imminent.  Leo  X.,  desirous  of 
enlarging  his  states,  and  caring  little  for  the 
peace  of  Christendom,  was  secretly  nego- 
tiating t\vo  treaties  at  the  same  time, — one 
with  Charles  against  Francis,  the  other  with 
Francis  against  Charles.1  In  the  former,  ho 
claimed  of  the  emperor,  for  himself,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Parma,  Placentia,  find  Ferrara  ; 
in  the  second,  he  stipulated  with  the  king 
for  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
would  thus  be  taken  from  Charles.  The  lat- 
ter felt  the  importance  of  gaining  Leo  to  his 
side,  in  order  to  have  his  alliance  in  the  war 
against  his  rival  of  France.  It  was  a  mere 
trifle  to  purchase  the  mighty  pontiff's  friend- 
ship at  the  cost  of  Luther's  life. 

On  the  day  following  Luther's  appearance 
(Friday,  19th  April),  the  emperor  ordered  a 
message  ttrbc  read  to  the"cliet,  which  lie  liacl 
"Written  in  FfeTTcTTwith  his  own  hand.2  "  De- 
scendedTroTffTtTS  christ!ah~enipcrors  o't  Ger- 
many," said  he,  "from  the  catholic  kings  of 
Spain,  from  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and 
from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  have  all 
been  renowned  as  defenders  of  the  Roman 
faith,  I  am  firmly  resolved  toJinitate  the  ex- 
ample of  my  ancestors.  I A  single  monk, 
misled  by  his  own  folly,  has  risen  against  the 
faith  of  Christendom.  To  stay  such  impiety 
I  will  sacrifice  my  kingdoms,  my  treasures, 
ray  friends,  my  body,  my  blood,  my  soul, 
and  my  life.3  I  am  about  to  dismiss  the 
Augustine  Luther,  forbidding  him  £o  cause 
the  least  disorder  among  the  people  ;  I  shall 
then  proceed  against  him  and  his  adherents, 
as  contumacious  heretics,  by  excommunica- 
tion, by  interdict,  and  by  every  means  cal- 
culated to  destroy  them.*j|  1  call  on  the 
members  of  the  states  to  Befiave  like  faithful 
Christians." 

This  address  did  not  please  every  one. 
Charles,  young  and  hasty,  had  not  complied 
with  the  usual  forms  ;  he^sjiould  first  have 
consulted  with  the  diet.  \  Two  extreme  opi- 
nions immediately  declared  themselves.  The 
creatures  of  the  pope,  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  several  ecclesiastical  princes, 
demanded  that  the  safe-conduct  given  to  Lu- 
ther should  not  be  respected.5!  " The  Rhine," 
said  they,  "should  receive  his  ashes,  as  it 
had  received  those  of  John  Huss  a  century 
ago."  Charles,  if  we  may  credit  an  historian, 
bitterly  repented  in  after-years 'that  he  did- 
not  adopt  this  infamous  suggestion.  "  I 
confess."  said  he,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  "that  I  committed  a  great  fault  by 
permitting  Luther  to  live.  I  was  not 
obliged  to  keep  my  promise  with  him  ;  that 

1  Ouicciardini,  lib.  xiv.  173;  Diimont,  Corp.  Dipl.  vol.  iv. 
96.  Dices!  del  papa  Leone,  clie  quando  Paveva  fat  to  lesa 
con  alcuno.  prinm  soleva  dir  che  pero  non  si  dovea  re-star 
de  tratar  con  lo  iiltro  priucipe  opposto.  Suriano,  Venetian 
Ambassador  at  Home,  M.S.  in  the  archives  of  Venice. 

'  Auto-ruplium  in  lingua  Burgundiea,  ab  ipsouict  cnar- 
ratum.  Cocblccus,  p.  32. 

3  Regna,  thesauros,  amicos,  corpus,  sanguinem,  vitam, 
spiritumqne  profundere.     1'allav.  i.  113. 

4  Und  andern  Wegeu  sie  zu  verlilgen.    L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii 
661. 

»  Dass  Luthero  das  sichere  Geieit  nicht  raochte  gehalten  I 
werUen.    Seckend.  p.  357. 
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heretic  had  offended  a  Master  greater  than 
I, — God  himself.  I  might  and  I  ought 
to  have  broken  my  word,  and  to  have 
avenged  the  insult  he  had  committed  ag  unst 
l..»l :  it  is  because  I  did  not  put  him  to  death 
that  heresy  has  not  ceased  to  advance.  His 
death  would  have  stilled  it  in  the  cradle."  l 

So  horrible  a  proposition  filled  the  elector 
and  all  Luther's  friends  with  dismay.  "  The 
punishment  of  John  Huss,''  said  the  elector- 
palatine,  "  has  brought  too  many  misfortunes 
on  the  German  nation  for  us  ever  to  raise 
such  a  scaffold  a  second  time." — "  The  prin- 
ces of  Germany,'1  exclaimed  even  George  of 
Saxony,  Luther's  inveterate  enemy,  "  will 
not  permit  a  safe-conduct  to  be  violated. 
This  diet,  the  first  held  by  our  new  emperor, 
will  not  be  guilty  of  so  base  an  action.  Such 
perfidy  does  not  accord  with  the  ancient 
German  integrity.'1  The  princes  of  Bavaria, 
though  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  sup- 
ported this  protest.  The  prospect  «>!'  death 
that  Luther's  friends  had  already  before  their 
eyes  appeared  to  recede. 
'  The  rumour  of  these  discussions,  which 
lasted  two  days,  circulated  through  the  city. 
Party -spirit  ran  high.  Some  gentlemen, 
partisans  of  the  reform,  began  to  speak  firmly 
airuiist  the  treachery  solicited  by  Aleunder. 
"The  emperor,"  said  they,  "is  a  young  man 
whom  the  papists  and  bishops  by  their  flat- 
teries manage  at  their  will."-  BaUavioini 
speaks  of  four  hundred  nobles  ready  to  en- 
force Luther's  safe-conduct  with  the  sword. 
On  Saturday  morning  placards  were  seen 
posted  on  the  gates  of  houses  and  in  the 
public  places, — some  against  Luther,  and 
others  in  his  favour.  On  one  of  them  might 
be  read  merely  these  expressive  words  of  the 
Preacher :  Woe  to  thee,  0  /and,  when  thy  king 
is  a  child.  3  Sickingen,  it  was  reported,  had 
assembled  at  a  few  leagues  from  Worms, 
behind  the  impregnable  ramparts  of  his 
stronghold,  many  knights  and  soldiers,  and 
was  only  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  the 
affair  before  proceeding  to  action.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people,  nut  only  in  ^Vo^^s, 
but  also  in  the  most  distant  cities  of  the  em- 
pire ;4  the  intrepidity  of  the  knights  ;  the 
attachment  felt  by  many  princes  to  the  cause 
of  the  reformer,  were  all  of  a  nature  to  show 
Charles  and  the  .diet  that  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  Romanists  might  compromise 
the  supreme  authority,  excite  revolts,  and 
even  shake  the  empire.5  It  was  only  the 
burning  of  a  simple  monk  that  was  in  ques- 

1  Ranrtoval,  Hist,  de  Carlos  V.  quoted  In  Uorente's  History 
of  the  Inquisition,  ii.  57.  According  to  Llorente,  the  sup- 
position  that,  towards  the  end  of  liis  life,  Charles  inclined 
to  evangelical  opinions,  is  a  mere  Invention  ol  the  '  ' 
tants  and  of  the  enemies  of  Philip  II  This  ,|n.-ui.>n  is  :ci 
historical  problem  which  Llerentel  miinernis  quotations 
seem  unhappily  to  solve  entirely  in  accordance  with  his 
statements. 

'-'  Kimi  essc  puenim.  qui  nutu  et  blandi'.us  Paplstarum 
ct  Episcoporum  trahatur  quocunquo  velint.  Coohloeua, 
P.  33. 

3  Eccles.x.  1C. 

*  Yernmetiuin  in  lonpinquisGermanite  civitatibus.motus 
et  ninrninra  plcbium.    UocnlcEiis,  p.  33. 

*  (•:.<    \v;ire    ein    Aiifrulir   daraus    worden,  says  Lutncr. 
Thcreupun  an  Insurrection  would  have  broken  out. 
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/  The  Elector  of  Saxony  knew  the  contraiy, 
and  hence  was  filled  with  apprehension.  "  If 
it  were  in  my  power,"  wrote  he  the  next  day 
to  his  brother  Duke  John,  "  1  should  be 
ready  to  defend  Luther.  You  cannot  ima- 
gine how  far  the  partisans  of  Rome  cany 
their  attacks  against  me.  Were  I  to  tell  you 
all,  you  would  hear  some  most  astonishing 
matters.1  They  are  resolved  upon  his  de- 
struction ;  and  whoever  manifests  any  inte- 
rest fyr  his  safety,  is  immediately  set  down 
as  a  heretic.  May  God,  who  never  abandons 
the  cause  of  justice,  bring  all  things  to  a 
happy  end!"  Frederick,  without  showing 
his  kindly  feelings  towards  the  reformer,  con- 
fined himself  to  observing  every  one  of  his 
movcmentsj 

It  was  not  the  same  with  men  of  every 
rank  in  society  who  were  then  at  Worms. 
Thrv  fearlessly  displayed  their  sympathy. 
On  Friday  a  number  of  princes,  counts, 
barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  ecclesiastics, 
laymen,  and  of  the  common  people,  collected 
before  the  hotel  where  the  reformer  was 
staying ;  they  went  in  and  out  one  after 
another,  and  could  hardly  satisfy  themselves 
with  gazing  on  him."  He  had  become  the 
man  of  Germany.  Even  those  who  thought 
him  in  error  were  affected  by  the  nobleness 
of  soul  that  led  him  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  the 
voice  of  his  conscience.  With  many  persons 
then  present  at  Worms,  the  chose'n  men  of 
the  nation,  Luther  held  conversations  abound- 
ing in  that  salt_wjjh  which  all  his  words 
were  seasoned.  JNone  quitted  him  without 
feeling  animated  by  a  generous  enthusiasm 
for  the  truthj  "  How  many  things  I  shall 
have  to  tell  you  ! "  wrote  George  Voglcr,  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Casimir,  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, to  one  of  his  friends.  "  What  con- 
versations, how  full  of  piety  and  kindness, 
has  Luther  had  with  me  and  others  !  What 
a  charming  person  he  is  !"3 

One  day  a  young  prince,  seventeen  years 
of  age,  cume  prancing  into  the  court  of  the 
hotel ;  it  was  1'hilip,  who  for  two  years  had 
ruled  in  Hesse.  This  youthful  sovereign 
was  of  prompt  and  enterprising  character. 
wise  beyond  his  years,  warlike,  impetuous, 
and  unwilling  to  be  guided  by  any  ideas  but 
his  own.  Struck  by  Luther's  speeches,  he 
wished  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  him. 
"  He,  however,  was  not  yet  on  my  side.'' 
said  Luther,  as  he  related  this  circumstance.4 
He  leapt  from  his  horse,  unceremoniously 
ascended  to  the  reformer's  chamber,  and 
addressing  him,  said  :  "  Well  !  dear  doctor, 
how  goes  it?"  "Gracious  lord."  answered 
Luther,  "  I  hope  all  will  go  well."  "  From 
what  I  hear  of  you,  doctor,"  resumed  the 
landgrave  smiling,  "  you  teach  that  a  woman 
may  leave  her  husband  and  take  another. 


'  Wunder  horen  werdcn.    Seckend.  p.  365. 

2  l  nil  konntcn  nlcht  salt  werden  ilin  zu  sehen.    L.  Opp. 
xvii.  6t>l. 

3  Wie  cine  lioldsclige  I'erson  er   ist.     llcuzel,   Magaz. 


tion ;  but  the  princes 'and  the  partisans  of 
Rome  had  not,  all  together,  sufficient  strength 
or  courage  to  do  this.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  also,  that  Charles  V.,  who  was  tli-n 
voung,  feared  to  commit  perjury.  This 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  a  saying,  if 
it  is  true,  which,  according  to  some  histori- 
ans, he  uttered  on  this  occasion  :  "  Though 
honour  and  faith  should  be  banished  from  all 
the  world,  they  ought  to  find  a  refuge  in  the 
hearts  of  princes."  It  is  mournful  to  reflect 
that  he  may  have  forgotten  these  words 
when  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  But  other 
motives  besides  may  have;  influenced  the  etn- 
peror.  /The  Florentine  Vettori,  the  friend  of 
Leo  X.  ami  df  Maehiavclli,  asserts  that 
Clnrlcs  spared  Luther  only  that  he  might 
thus,  keep  the  pope  in  checlt.,1/ 
fin  the  sitting  of  Saturday,  the  violent  pro- 
positions of  Aleander  were  rejected.  Luther 
was  beloved  {  there  was  a  general  desire  to 
preserve  A*«  simple-minded  man,  whose  con- 
fidence in  God  was  so  affecting  ;  but  there 
was  also  a  desire  to  save  the  Church.  Men 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue,  as  well  from  thetriiywpli  as 
from  the  punishment  of  the  reformer./  Plans 
of  conciliation  were  put  forward  ;  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a  new  effort  with  the  doctor 
of  WittembetgjJ  The  Archbishop-olector_o£. 
Mi  utx  himself,  the  y«>na<_r  and  extravagant 
Albert,  more  devout  than  bold,  snys  Pallavi- 
cini,""  Irid  become  alarmed  at  the  interest 
shown  by  the  people  and  nobility  towards  the 
Saxun  monk.  Capito,  his  chaplain,  who  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  at  Basle  ha^d  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  the  evangelical  priest  of  Zurich, 
named  Zwingle,  a  bold  man  in  the  defence 
of  truth,  and  of  whom  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak,  had  also,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  represented  to  Albert  the  justice  of 
the.  reformer's  cause.  I  The  worldly  arch- 
bishop had  one  of  thoseStrturns  to  Christian 
sentiments  which  we  sometimes  notice  in  his 
life,  and  consented  to  wait  on  the  emperor, 
to  ask  permission  to  make  a  last  attempt. 
But  Charles  refused  every  thing.  On  Mon- 
day, the  2.J  of  April,  the  princes  went  in  a 
body  to  repeat  Albert's  request.  "  I  will  not 
dqnrt  from  what  1  have  determined,"  replied 
the  emperor.  "  I  will  authorize  no  one  to 
communicate  officially  with  LutherjBut," 
added  he,  to  Aleander's  great  vexation,  "  I 
will  grant  that  man  three  days  for  reflec- 
tion ;  during  which  time,  you  may  exhort 
him  privately^'  This  was  all  that  they  re- 
quired. TliereTormer,  thought  they,  eleva- 
ted by  the  solemnity  of  his  appearance  before 
the  diet,  will  give  way  in  a  more  friendly 
conference,  and  perhaps  will  be  saved  from 
the  abyss  into  which  he  is  about  to  fall 

1  Carlo  Hi  excusft  <ll  non  poterproccderepiiioltre,  risnetto 
a!  Balvocondotto,  ma  la  verlta  fu  die  conosccndo  die  II 
1'apa  temeva  motto  <Ji  questa  doctrina  di  Luthcro,  lo  voile 
lenerc  con  qncsto  ircno.     Vettori,  Istoria  d'ltalia,  MS.  In 
the  Corainl  Library  at  Home,  extracted  liv  Uanlic. 

-  Qui  pio  inagis  animu  crat  <|u:un  forti.     I'allaviclnl,  p. 
118. 

2  Quibus  privattm  cxhorlari  homincm  possent.    Ibid.  119. 
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4  War  nocli  niclit  auf  meiner  Scitc.    L.  Opp.  xvll.  589. 
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when  the  former  is  become  too  old  !  "  It  was 
some  members  of  the  imperial  court  who  had 
told  this  story  to  the  landgrave.  The  ene- 
mies of  truth  never  fail  to  invent  and  propa- 
gate fables  on  the  pretended  doctrines  of 
Christian  teachers.  "  No,  my  lord/'  replied 
Luther  seriously  ;  "  I  entreat  your  highness 
not  to  talk  thus!"  Ujim  this  the  young 
prince  hastily  held  out  his  hand  to  the  doc- 
tor, shook  it  heartily,  and  said :  "  Dear  doc- 
tor, if  you  are  in  the  right,  may  God  help 
you ! "  He  then  left  the  room,  sprung  on 
fais  horse,  and  rode  oft*.  This  was  the  first 
interview  between  these  two  men,  who  were 
afterwards  destined  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  defend  it, — the  one  with 
the  sword  of  the  Word,  the  other  with  the 
sword  of  princes. 


the  free  cities,  lawyers,  and  theologians, 
among  whom  were  Cochlceus  and  Jerome 
Wche,  chancellor  of  Baden.  This  skilful 
lawyer  was  anxious  for  a  reformation  in  mo- 
rals and  discipline  ;  he  even  went  farther  : 
"  the.  Word  of  God,"  said  he,  '•  that  lias  been 
so  long  hidden  under  a  bushel,  must  reappear 


in  all  its  brightness."  l     It  was  this  concilia- 


you,  but  to  exhort  you  in  a  fraternal  tone. 
You  know  how  carefully  the  Scriptures  c-dl 
upon  us  to  beware  of  tlte  arrow  that  Jiicth  \nj 
duy,  and  thedestruction  that  icasteth  at.  noon- 
day. Thatfenemy  of  mankind  has  excited 
you  to  publish  many  things  contrary  to  true 
religion.  Reflect  on  your  own  safety  and 
that  of  the  empirc.J  Beware  lest  those  whom 
Christ  by  his  blood  has  redeemed  from  eternal 
death  should  be-ojisled  by  you,  and  perish 

everlastingly '.Do   not   oppose    the    holy 

councilsj  If  we  did  not  uphold  the  decrees 
of  our  lathers,  there  would  be  nothing  but 
confusion  in  the  Church.  The  eminent 
princes  who  hear  mfi_fecl  a  special  interest 
in  your  welfare  ;  bur1  if  you  persist,  then  the 
emperor  will  expel  you  from  the  empire,2 
and  no  place  in  the  world  will  offer  you  an 

^onier^nee   HL   mu   nuiei  ui    LUC  1x1111,1113  ui    itnuuud — a.               .          *          -,     -.  .          .  .         '  . 
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1     r«i 


RICHARD  of  Greiffenklau,  archbishop  of 
Troves,  had  with  the  permission  of  Charles 
V.  undertaken  the  office  of  inediatoxl  Rich- 
ard, who  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  a  good  Roman- 
catholic,|_desired  by  settling  this  affair  to 
render  a  service  to  his  friend  as  well  as  to  his 
Church/  On  Monday  evening  (22d  April), 
just  as  Luther  was  sitting  down  to  table,  a 
messenger  came  from  the  archbishop,  inform- 
ing him  thatithis  prelate  desired  to  see  him 
on  the  next  morning.  Jjut  one  (Wednesday) 
at  six  o'clock. 

The  chaplain  and  Sturm  the  imperial  he- 
rald waited  on  Luther  before  six  o'clock  on 
that  day.  But  as  early  as  four  in  the  morning, 


bad  sent  for  Coclilosus.  The  nuncio 
had  soorTcfiscovered  in  the  man  whom  Capito 
had  introduced  to  him,  a  devoted  instrument 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  on  whom  lie  might 
count  as  upon  himself.  As  he*  could  not  be 
present  at  this  intcrvjfiiiy  Aleander  desired 
to  find  a  substitute.  "  Go  to  the  residence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Troves,"  said  he  to  the 
Dean  of  Frankfort  ;  "  do  not  enter  into  dis- 
cussion with  Luther,  but  listen  attentively 
to  all  thatja^said,  so  as  to  give  me  a  faithful 


report."1/  The  reformer  with  some  of  his 
friends  arrived  at  the  archbishop's,  where  he 
found  the  prelate  surrounded  by  Joachim, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  the  bishops  of  Brandenburg  and 
Augsburg,  with  several  nobles,  deputies  of 


Most  serene  princes,"  replied  Luther, 
"  I  thank  YOU,  for  your  solicitude  on Tiny  ac- 
count  ;  forTl'am  but  a  poor  man,  and  too 
mean  to  be  exhorted  bvsuch  great  lordsj  3 
He  then  continued :  '"Tiiave  not  blamed  all 
the  councils,  but  only  that  of  Constance,} 
because  by  condemning  this  doctrine  of 
John  Huss,  That  the  Christian  Church-  in  the 
assembly  of  all  those  who  are  predestined  to 
salvation*  it  has  condemned  this  article  of 
our  faith,  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catjio/ic  Church, 
and  the  Word  of  God  -itself.  Fit  is  said  my 
teaching  is  a  cause  of  offence,"  added  he ; 
"  I  reply  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  cannot  be 
preached  without  offence.  Why  then  should 
the  fear  or  apprehension  of  dangc  rsquirato 
me  from  the  Lord  and  fnin  that  Divine 
Word  which  alone  is  truth?  No!  I  would 
rather  give  up  my  body,  my  blood,  and  my 
life!"]  , 

Tfieprinces  and  doctf.vs  haviiigdeliberated, 
Luther  was  again  called  in.  and  Wehe  mildly 
i-f si^rpefj  ;  "  We  must  honour  the  powers  that 
be,  even  when  they  are  in  error,  and  make 
great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  charity."  And 

he 

sion, 
and  fear  not." 

LUTHER. — "  I  clnsent  with  all  my  heart 
that  the  emperor,  the  princes,  and  even  the 

1  Dasa  das  Wort  Gottes,  welches  so  lange  nnter  dem 
Scheffel  vcrborgen    gesleukt,  heller  scheine  ....  SeckcnJ. 


then  with,  greater  earnestness  of  manner, 
said :  '\Leave  it  to  the  emperor's  decisi 


p.  J64. 

s^*  J^,dem  Relch  I*"'"""-   L-  °PP-  <L->  *Tii 

3  Asnosco  enim  me  hpimmcinnevn,  longe  viliorcm  essc, 
Aleander,  mane  hora  quarfa  vocaverit  ad  se  Cochloeum,   i  quani  nt  a  tantis  iirinclpibus  —  I  ..  U|>i>.  I  .it.  p.  167. 

36.  4  licclesia  CUristi  est  universitas  i  r-i-deainaturum.  Ibid. 


Juheusut...  audiret  solurn  ..  Cochloeus,  p.  36. 
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meanest  Christian,  should  examine  and  judge 
my  works  ;  but  on  one  condition,  tliut  tliey 
take  the  Word  of  God  for  their  standard. 
Men  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  it.  *T)o 
not  offer  violence  to  my  conscience,  which  is 
bound  and  chained  up  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures."1 

TlTE~ELECTOR    OF     BllANDEMlURQ. ''  If    I 

rightly  understand  you,  doctor,  you  will  ac- 
knowledge no  other  judge  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures?" 

LUTHER — -"  Precisely  so,  my  lord,  and  on 
them  I  take  my  stand.'"2 

Upon  this  the  princes  and  doctors  with- 
drew; but  the  excellent  Archbishop  ui'Trcvts 
could  not.  make  up  his  mind  to  abandon  his 
undertaking.  "  FolJflSLJQCj'l  said  he  to  Lu- 
ther, as  I:.'  passgcj  into  his  p.'iv.re  rQom  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  ordered  John  ah  Eck  and 
Cochloeus  on  the  one  side,  and  SchuijfiLynd 
AmsdorfT  on  the  other,  to  come  after.  ''Why 
do  yon  always  appeal  to  Scripture,"  asked 
Eck  with  warmth  ;  "  it  is  the  source  of  all 
heresies."/  But  Luther,  says  his  friend  Ma- 
thesiusTTcmaincd  firm  as  a  ro  -k,  whieh  is 
based  OH— ilie  true  rock, — the  Word  of  the 
Lord.  '•  The  pope,"  replied  he,  "  is  no  jndge> 
in  the  things  belonging  to  the  Word  of  Goclj 
Every  Christian  should  see  and  decide  Tor 
himself  how  he  ought  to  live  and  die."3 
They  separated.  The  partisans  of  the  Pa- 
pacy felt  Luther's  superiority,  and  attributed 
it  to  there  being  no  one  present  capable  of 
answering  l.-im.  "If  the  emperor  had  acted 
wisdv,''  says  Cochlosus,  "when  summoning 
Luther  to  Worms,  he  would  also  have  invited 
theologians  to  refute  his  errors." 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  repaired  to  the 
diet,  and  announced  the  failure  of  his  media- 
tion.    The  astonishment  of  the  young  em- 
neror  was  equal   to  his  indignation.     "  It  is 
,xime  to  put  an  end  to  this  business,"  said  lie. 
/  The  archbishop  pressed  for  two  days  more  ; 
all  the  diet  joined  in   the  petition  ;  Charles 
V.  gave  way.     Aleandcr,  no  longer  able  to 
restrain   himself,   burst  out  into  violent  re- 
proaches.4 

Whili-  -these  scenes  were  passing  in  the 
dietJCochlceus  burned  to  gain  a  victory  in 
which  kings  and  prelates  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful.; Although  he  had  from  time  to  time 
dropped  a  few  words  at  the  archbishop's,  he 
was  restrained  by  Aleander's  injunction  to 
keep  silence.  He  resolved  to  find  compen- 
sation, and  as  soon  as  he  had  rendered  a 
I'liiliful  account  of  his  mission  to  the  papal 
nuncio,  he  called  on  Luther.  He  went  up 
to  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  ex- 
pressed thervexation  he  felt  at  the  emperor's 
resolution.  !  After  dinner*  the  conversation 
became  animated.5  Cochloeus  urged  Luther 

1  Sie  wol'len  seln  Oewissen,  das  mil  Oottes  Wort  nnd 
helligcr  Schnffl  gebundcn  und  gelangen  ware,  nicht  drin- 
geu.    Matt.  p.  27. 

2  Ja  daranf  steho  Ich.     L.  Opp. (],.)  xvil.  5«S. 

*  Eln  ChiUtenmensch  muss  zusenen  und  r!chten....L. 
Epp.  i.  Col. 

*  )>e  Us  Aleandcr  accrrimc  conquestui  eat.    Fallav.  1.  120. 

*  Peracto  praadio.    Cochlmm,  p.  36. 
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to  retract.  The  biter  shook  his  IICIM**--  .Se- 
veral nobles  who  were  at  table  with  IX in 
could  hardly  contain  themselves.  They 
were  indignant  that  the  partisans  of  Home 
should  insist,  not  upon  convincing  Luther  by 
Scripture,  but  on  constraining  him  by  force, 
f  Well,  then,"  said  Cochlccus  to  Luther,  im- 
patient under  these  reproaches,  "I  offer  to 
dispute  publicly  with  you,  if  you  will  re- 
nounce your  safe -conduct."1  All  that  Lu- 
ther demanded  was  a  public  disputation. 
What  ought  he  to  do?  To  renounce  the 
safe-conduct  would  be  to  endanger  his  lifur, 
to  refuse  this  challenge  would  appear  to 
throw  doubts  on  the  justice  of  his  cause.  1 1  is 
guests  perceived  in  this  proposal  a  plot 
framed  with  Aleandcr,  whom  the  Dean  of 
Frankfort  had  just  quitted.  One  of  them, 
Vollrat  of  Watzdorf  by  name,  extricated  Lu- 
ther from  the  embarrassment  occasioned  by 
so  difficult  a  choice.  This  fiery  lord,  indig- 
nant at  a  snare,  the  sole  object  of  which  was 
to  deliver  Luther  into  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner,2 rose  hastily,  seized  the  frightened 
priest,  and  pushed  him  out  of  the  room  ;  and 
blood  no  doubt  would  have  been  spilt,  if  the 
other  guests  had  not  left  the  table  at  the  same 
moment,  and  mediated  between  the  furious 
knight  and  Cochloeus,  who  trembled  with 
alarm.*  The  latter  retired  in  confusion  from 
theTiotel  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  Most 
probably  it  was  in  the  heat  of  discussion  that 
these  words  had  fallen  from  the  dean,  and 
there  had  been  no  preconcerted  plan  formed 
between  him  and  Aleander  to  entice  Luther 
into  so  treacherous  a  snare.  This  Cochlccus 
denies,  and  we  are  inclined  to  credit  his  tes- 
timony. And  yet  just  before  going  to  Lu- 
ther's lodging  he  had  been  in  conference  with 
Aleander. 

In  the  evening,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
assembled  at  supper  the  persons  who  had 
attended  that  morning's  conference :  he 
thought  that  this  would  be  a  means  of  un- 
bending their  minds,  and  bringing  them 
closer  together.  Luther,  so  firm  and  intrepid 
before  arbitrators  and  judges,  in  private  life 
was  so  good-humoured  and  jovial,  that  they 
might  reasonably  hope  any  thing  from  him 
The  archbishop's  chancellor,  who  had  been 
so  formal  in  his  official  capacity,  lent  himself 
to  this  new  essay,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  repast  proposed  Luther's  health.  The 
latter  prepared  to  return  the  compliment ; 
the  wine  was  poured  out,  and,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  he  had  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  his  glass,  when  suddenly  it  burst 
in  his  hands,  and  the  wine  was  spilt  upon 
the  table.  The  guests  .were  astonished.  "It 
must  have  contained  poison!''4  exclaimed 

1  Und  wollte  rnit  mir  dispntiren,  ich  sollte  alleln  das 
Gelcit  nufsngcn.    L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  6«9. 

2  Atquc  ita  tradcrct  cum  carnilicinae.     Cnchlocus,  p.  36. 

3  Das  Him   das   Bint  iiber  don  Kopff  gellkllfen  ware,  wo 
man  nicht  isev.-chrot  htttte.     L.  Ot>p.  (L.)  xvii.  5».9. 

<  1's  miisscCiift  darlnncn  gewi-M-n  SCMI  --I.utlier  doet  not 
speak  of  tills  circumstance;  but  Razebers.  a  friend  of  Lu- 
HHT'S.  and  physician  totho  F.k'rtor  .luhu  Frederick,  men- 
tions it  in  a  manuscript  In  the  library  at  Uotha,  and  says 
that  he  had  it  from  an  cyc-wilnc3S. 
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some  of  Luther's  friends  aloud.  But  the  doc- 
tor, without  betraying  any  agitation,  replied 
with  a  smile :  "  My  dear  Sirs,  either  this 
wine  was  not  intended  for  me,  or  else  it 
would  have  disagreed  with  me."  And  then 
he  added  calmly :  "  There  is  no  doubt  the 
glass  broke  because  after  washing  it  it  was 
dipped  too  soon  into  cold  water."  These 
words,  although  so  simple,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances are  not  devoid  of  grandeur,  and 
show  an  unalterable  peace  of  mind.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  the  Roman-catholics 
would  have  desired  to  poison  Luther,  espe- 
cially under  the  roof  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Trevcs.  This  repast  neither  estranged  nor 
approximated  the  two  parties.  Neither  the 
favour  nor  the  hatred  of  men  had  any  in- 
fluence over  the  reformer's  resolution :  it 
proceeded  from  a  higher  source. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  25th  of 
April,  the  Chancellor  Webe^  ahdv-Doctor 
lVufinp.--.-r  of  Augsburg,  the  emperor's  coun- 
cillor, who  had  shown  great  affection  for 
Luther  at  the  period  of  his  interview  with 
De  Vio,  repaired  to  the.hotel  of  .the  Knights 
of  Rhodes.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  sent 
Frederick  of  Thun  and  another  of  his  coun- 
cillors to  be  present  at  the  conference: 
"  Place  yourself  in  our  hands,"  said  with 
emotion  both  Wehe  and  Peutinger,  who 
would  willingly  have  made  every  .sacrifice 
to  prevent  the  diviskin,._that  was  about  to 
rend  the  Church.  rWe  pledge  you  our 
word,  that  this  affair  shall  be  concluded  in  a 
christian-like  manner." — "Here  is  my  answer 
in  two  words."  replied  Luther.  "  I  consent 
to  renounce  my  safe-conduct.1  I  place  my 
person  and  my  life  in  the  emperor's  hands, 

but  the  Word  of  God never  UU  Frederick 

of  Thun  rose  in  emotion,  and  said  to  the 
envoys :  "  Is  not  this  enough  ?  Is  not  the 
sacrifice  large  enough?"  And  after  declar- 
ing he  would  not  hear  a  single  word  more, 
he  left  the  room.  Upon  this,  Wehe  and 
Peutinger,  hoping  to  succeed  more  easily 
with  tha  dm: tor,  came  and  sat  down  by  his 
side,  f"  Place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  the 
diet,"  said  they.  "No,"  replied  he,  "for 
cursed  be  the  man  tliat  trusteth  in  manj^'1 
(Jeremiah  xvii.  5.)  Wehe  and  Peutinger 
became  more  earnest  in  their  exhortations 
and  attacks ;  they  urged  the  reformer  more 
pressingly.  Luther,  wearied  out,  rose  and 
dismissed  them,  saying:  "  I  will  never  per- 
mit any  man  to  set  himself  above  the  Word 
of  God."2 — "  Reflect  upon  our  proposal," 
said  they,  as  they  withdrew  ;  "  we  will  return 
in  the  evening." 

They  came;  but  feeling  convinced  that 
Luther  would  not  give-  way,  they  brought  a 
new  proposition.  Luther  had  refused  to 
acknowledge,  first  the  pope,  rtjjen  the  em- 
peror, and  lastly  the  diet ;  (there  still  re- 


>c,  -the: 
;  fchei 


l  Er  »-ollte  the  das  Oeleit  aufsagen....L.  Opp.  (L.)  xrll. 
EBB. 

*  F.r  wollte  kurtzrum  Menschen  ubcr  Gottes  Wort  nlcht 
crkennen.  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  Kfl. 


inained  one  judge  whom  he  himself  had  once 
^demanded :  a  general  council.  Doubtless 
such  a  proposal  would  have  offended  Koine  : 
but  it  was  their  last  hope  of  safety.  The 
delegates  offered  a  council  to  Luther.  The 
latter  might  have  accepted  it  without  speci- 
fying anything.  Years  would  have  p;i>-i  <l 
away  before  the  difficulties  could  have  been 
set  aside  which  the  convocation  of  a  council 
would  have  met  with  on  the  part  of  the  p»jv. 
To  gain  time  was  for  the  reformer  and  tliu 
Reformation  to  gain  every  thing.  God  ;u:d 
the  lapse  of  years  would  have  Brought  about 
great  changes.  But  Luther  set  plain  de-d- 
ing above  all  things ;  ho  would  not  save 
himself  at  the  expense  of  truth,  even  ^ve_r.i; 
silence  alone  necessary  to  dissemble  it.-f"  I 
consent,"  replied  he,  "  but'' (and  to  make 
such  a  request  was  to  rc'use  a  council)  "  ou 
condition  that  the  council  shall  decide  only 
according  to  ScripturejUJ 

•  Peutinger  and  Wehe,  not  imagining  that 
a  council  could  decide  otherwise,  ran  quite 
overjoyed  to  the  archbishop  :  "  Doctor  Mar- 
tin," said  they,  "  submits  his  books  to  p. 
council. 'TThe  archbishop  was  on  the  point 
of  carrying  these  glad  tidings  to  the  emperor, 
when  he  felt  some  doubt,  and  ordered  Luther 
to  be  brought  to  him,; 

Richard  of  jSrcjiJbaklaiuwas  alone  win -a 
the  doctor  arrivedTtUDfiar  doctor,"  said  tin,- 
archbishop,  with  great  kindness  and  feeling, '- 
"  my  doctors  inform  me  that  you  consent  to 
submit,  unreservedly,  your  cause  to  a  coun- 
cil."— "  My  lord,"  "rap'lind_Luther,  "  I  can 
endure  every  thing,  bui.Jl  cannot  nbai 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  iThe  bishop  perceived 
that  Welie  and  Peutinger  had  stated  the 
matter  incorrectly.  Rome  could  never  con- 
sent to  a  council  that  decided  only  according 
to  Scripture./  "  It  was  like  telling  a  short- 
sighted Iffitn,"  says  Pallavicini,  "  t->  rc:id 
very  small  print,  and  at  the  same  time  refus- 
ing him  a  pair  of  spectacles. "::  The  worthy 
archbishop  sighed  :  "  It  was  .1  fortunate 
thing  that  I  sent  for  you,"  said  he.  "  What 
would  have  become  of  me,  if  1  had  immedi- 
ately carried  this  news  to  the  emperor?" 

Luther's  immovable  firmness  r.nd  inflexi- 
bility arc  doubtless  surprising ;  but  they 
will  be  understood  and  respected  by  all 
those  who  know  the  law  of  God.  Seldom 
has  a  nobler  homage  been  paid  to  the  un- 
changeable Word  from  heaven  ;  and  that,  too, 
at  the  peril  of  the  liberty  and  life  of  the  man 
whcubere  this  testimony. 

"•Well,  then,"  said  the  venerable  pre- 
late to  Luther,  "  point  out  a  remedy  your- 

S.-U-." 

LUTHER,  after  a-  moment's  silence.—  '  My 

Jfii-d,  I  know'no  better  than  this  of  Gamaliel : 

Jftkis  work  de  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nont/ltt: 

but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest 

1  Dns  dariibcr  aus  dcr  helligen  Schriffl  gcsprothen.    L. 


Opp.  . ... , -  -- 

-'  Oanz  sut  mill  melir  denn  gn&dii.    t,.  Epp.  I.  6O4. 

3  Simuliiuc  conspiciliorum  omnium  usum  negare.    Ibid. 
110. 
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haply  ye  be  found  even  to  Jiyht  against  God. 

Let  the  emperor,  the   electors,  the   princes, 

and  states  of  the  empire,  write  this  answer 

to*he  pope." 

I  THE  AitciiBisiior. — "  Retract  at  least  some 

articles." 

LUTHER.—^"  Provided  they  arc  none  of 
those  which  the  Council  of  Constance  has 
already  condemned." 

TIIK  ARCHBISHOP. — "  I  am  afraid  it  is  pre- 
cisely those  that  you  would  be  called  upon 
to  retract." 

LUTHER. — "  In  that  case  I  would  rather 
lose  my  life, — rather  have  my  arms  and  legs 
cut  off,  than  forsake  the  clear  and  true  Word 
of  God."  M 

The  archbishop  understood  Luther  at  last. 
"  You  may  retire,"  saul—he,  still  with  the 
same  kind  manner.  "  My  lord,"  resumed 
Luther,  "  may  1  beg  you  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  see  that  his  majesty  provides  me 
with  the  safe-conduct  necessary  Ibr  my  re- 
turn."— "  1  will"  see  to  it,"  replied  the  good 
archbishop,  and  so  they  parted.  \ 

Thus  elided  these  negotiation's'!'  The  whole 
empire  had  turned  towards  this  man2  with 
the  most  ardent  prayers  and  with  the  most 
terrible  threats,  and  he  had  not  faltered. 
His  refusal  to  bend  bcm-ath  the  iron  yoke  of 
the  pope  emancipated  the  Church  and  began 
the  new  times.  The  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence was  manifest.  This  is  one  of  those 
grand  scenes  in  history  over  which  hovers 
and  rises  the  majestic  presence  of  the  Di- 
vinity. Luther  withdrew  in  company  with 
Spalatin,  who  had  arrived  at  the  Archbishop's 
dnring  the  interview.  John  Minkwitz.  coun- 
cillor to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  had  fallen  ill 
at  Worms.  The  two  friends  went  to  visit 
him.  Luther  gave  the  sick  man  the  most 
affectionate  consolations.  "  Farewell !  "  said 
he,  as  he  retired,  "  to-morrow  I  shall  leave 
Worms." 

Luther  was  not  deceived.  '  Hardly  had  he 
returned  three  hours  to  the  hotel  of  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  when  the  Chancellor  ah 
EckJ  accompanied  by  the  imperial  chancellor 
and  a  notary,  appeared  before  him. 

The  chancelldAsaid  to  him  :  "  Martin  Lu- 
'ther,  his  imperial  majesty,  the  electors, 
princes,  and  states  of  the  empire,  having  at 
sundry  times  and  in  various  forms  exhorted 
you  to  submission,  but  always  in  vain,  the 
I'.mperor,  in  his  capicity  of  advocate  and  tie 
fen der  of  the  Catholic  faith,  finds  himself 
compelled  to  resort  to  other  measures.  J^IIe 
therefore  commands  you  to  return  home  in 
the  sp:.er  of  twenty-one  days,  and  forbids  you 
to  disturb  the  public  peace  on  your  road, 
either  by  j.n-acliing  or  by  writing.'? 

Luther  felt  clearly  that  this  niessage  was 
the  beginning  of  his  condemnation  :  "  As  the 
Lord  pleases,"  answered  he  meekly,  "  blessed 


i  Ehe  Stumpf  and  Stiel  fahrcn  las«cn....L.  Opp.  (I- )  xvli. 

1  Totum  Imperlum  ad  se  conversum  gpectabat.    Pallav. 
1.  120. 


be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  "  He  then  added  : 
•"  Before  all  things,  humbly  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  do  1  thank  his  majesty,  the 
electors,  princes,  and  other  states  of  the  em- 
pire, for  having  listened  to  me  so  kindly.  I 
desire,  and  have  ever  desired,  but  one  thing 
— a  reformation  of  the  Church  according  to 
Holy  Scripture.  I  am  ready  to  do  and  to 
sufl'er  everything  in  humble  obedience  to  the 
emperor's  will.  Life  or  death,  evil  or  good 
report — it  is  all  the  same  to  me,  with  one 
reservation — the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
for,  says  St.  Paul,  the  Word  of  God  must  not 
baJMimd."  The  deputies  retired. 
^On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  26th  of 
Apriljthe  friends  of  the  reformer  with  sever.il 
lords  met  at  Luther's  hotel.1  They  were 
delighted  at  seeing  the  Christian  firmness 
with  which  he  had  opposed  Charles  and  the 
empire ;  and  recognised  in  him  tin:  features 
of  that  celebrated  portrait  of  antiquity  : 

Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  vinim, 
Non  civimii  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Is'on  vultus  instantis  tyranui 

.uente  quatit  sulida....- 

They  desired  once  more,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time,  to  say  farewell  to  this  intrepid 
monk.  Luther  partook  of  a  humble  repast. 
But  now  he  had  to  take  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  fly  far  from  them,  beneath  a  sky  lower- 
ing with  tempests.  This  solemn  moment 
he  desired  to  pass  in  the  presence  of  God. 
He  lifted  up  his  soul  in  prave^-.  blessing 
those  who  stood  around  him.3  J^s  it  struck 
ten,  Luther  issued  from  the  hotel  with  the 
friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Worms. 
Twenty  gentlemen  on  horseback  surrounded 
his  car.  A  great  crowd  of  people  accompa- 
nied him  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  Some 
time  after  he  was  overtaken  by  Sturm,  the 
imperial  herald,  at  Oppcnhcim,  and  on  the 
next  day  they  arrived  at  Frankfort.! 
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The  Conflict  at  Worms— Luther's  Letter  to  Cranach— Ln- 
tlier's  Letter  tu  Char'es  V.— Luther  with  the  Abbot  of 
Hirschfeldt  — The  Parish  Priest  of  Kisenach  — Several 
1'rinces  leave  the  liiet— Charles  signs  Luther's  Condem- 
nation—The  Kilk-t  of  Worms-  Luther  with  his  Parents— 
Lnth'T  attacked  and  carried  away— The  Wa> s  of  God— 
The  Wartbiirg— Luther  a  1'iisimcr. 

THUS  had  Luther  escaped  from  these  walls  of 
Worms,  that  seemed  destined  to  be  his  se- 
pulchre. With  all  his  heart  he  gave  God 
the  glory.  "  The  devil  himself,"  said  he, 
"  guarded  the  pope's  citadel ;  but  Christ  has 

'  Salutatis  patronis  et  nrnicis  qni  cum  frequentissimi  con- 
renerunt.    L.  Opp.  Lat.  ii.  IGs. 

2  The  man  that's  resolute  and  Just, 

Finn  to  his  principles  and  (rust, 

Nor  hoj  o-  ncir  Irars  can  bind  : 

Nor  parties,  tor  rcMMipc  enjrased, 

Nor  threatening  ol  a  court  enraged, 

Can  shake  his  stcnd)  mind.— Hunt.  Od.  rii.  i 
3  Seine  Freunde  gescgnet.    Mathesius,  p.  27. 
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strained  to  confess  that  the  Lord  is  mightier 
than  he."1 

"  The  day  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,"  says 
the  pious  Mathesius,  Luther's  disciple  and 
friend,  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  days  given  to  the  earth  before  the 

and 


end  of  the"  world."2    The  battle  that 
been  fought  at  Worms   resounded    far 
wide,  and  at  its  noise  which  spread  through 
•ill   Christendom,   from    the   regions  of  the 
North  to  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  towns  of  England,    France,  and    Italy, 
many  eagerly  grasped  the  powerful  weapons 
"f  the  Word  of  God. 

Luther,  who  reached  Frankfort  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday  the  27th  of  April,  took 
advantage  the  next  day  of  a  leisure  moment, 
the  first  that  he  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time, 
to  write  a  familiar  and  expressive  note  to  his 
friend  at  Wittemberg,  the  celebrated  painter 
Lucas  Cranach.  ".Your  servant,  dear  gossip 
Lucas,"  said  he.  "  I  thought  his  majesty 
would  have  assembled  some  fifty  doctors  at 
Worms  to  convict  the  monk  outright.  But 
not  at  all. — Are  these  your  books  ? — Yes  ! 
-Will  you  retract  them  ?— No  !-— Well, 
then,  be  gone  !— There's  the  whole  history. 

0  blind  Germans  ! how  childishly  we  act, 

to  allow  ourselves  to  be  the  dupes  and  sport 

of  Rome  ! The  Jews  must  sing  their  Yo! 

Yo  !  Yo  !     But  a  -day  of  redemption  is  com- 
ing for  us  also,  and  then  will  we   sing  halle- 
lujah !3 Fora  season  we  must   suffer  in 

silence.     A  link  while,  and  ye  Khali  not  see 
me  :  and  arjain  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see 
me,  said  Jesus  Christ  (John  xvi.  16).    I  hope 
that  it  will  be  the  same  with  me.    Farewell. 

1  commend  you  all  to  the  Lord.     May  he 
preserve  in  Christ  your  understanding  and 
ymir  faith  against  the  attacks  of  the  wolves 
and  the  dragons  of  Rome.     Amen  !  " 

After  having  written  this  somewhat  enig- 
matical letter,  Luther,  as  the  time  pressed, 
immediately  set  out  for  Friedberg,  which  is 
six  leagues  distant  from  Frankfort.  On  the 

r-ucxt  day  Luther  again  collected  his  thoughts. 

<  1!"  desired  to  write  once  more  to  Charles,  as 
he  had  no  wish  to  be  confounded  with  guilty 
rebqh>J  In  lu's  letter  to  the  emperor  he  set 
forth  clearly  what  is  the  obedience  due  to 
kings,  and  that  which  is  due  to  God,  and 
what  is  the  limit  at  which  the  former  should 
cease  and  give  place  to  the  latter.  As  we 
read  this  epistle,  we  are  involuntarily  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  the  greatest  autocrat 
of  modern  times,:  "  My  dominion  ends  where 
that  of  conscience  begins."4 


made  a  wide  breach  in  it,  and  Sat.au  was  con-  |    /"  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  is  my 

witness,"  says  Luther,  "  that  I  am  ready 
most  earnestly  to  obey  your  majesty,  in  hon- 
our or  in  dishonour,  in  life  or  in  death,  and 
witli  no  exception  save  the  Word  of  God,  by 
which  man  Iftes.  In  all  the  affairs  of  this 
present  life,  ray  fidelity  shall  be  unshaken, 
for  here  to  lose  or  to  gain  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  salvation.  But  when  etcnril  in- 
terests are  concerned,  God  wills  not  that 
man  should  submit  unto  man.  For  sueh 
submission  in  spiritual  mat  tors  is  a  real  wor- 
ship, and  ought  to  be  rendered  solclv  to  tho 
Cctator/J 

I  Luther  wrote  also,  but  in  German,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  states  of  the  empire.  Its 
contents  were  nearly  similar  to  that  wh'uvi 
he  had  just  written  to  the  emperor,  hi  it 
he  related  nil  that  had  passed  at  Worms. 
This  letter  was  copied  several  times  and  cir- 
culated throughout  Germany ;  ''  every 
where,"  says Cochlceus,  "  it  excited  tin:  indig- 
nation of  the  people  against  the  emperor  and 
the  superior  cicrgy/'f 

Early  the  nextuay  Luther  wrote  a  note 
to  Spalatin,  enclosing  the  tsf^letters  he  h.-i  I 
written  the  evening  before  ?  he  sent  buck  to 
Worms  the  herald  Sturm,  won  over  to  t!i  » 
cause  of  the  GospeljJ  and  after  embracing 
him,  departed  hastily  for  Grunberg. 

On  Tuesday,  at  about  two  leagues  iVom 
Hirschfeldt,  he  mot  the  chancellor  of  the 
prince-abbot  of  that  town,  who  came  to  wel- 
come him.  Soon  after  there  appeared  a 
troop  of  horsemen  with  the  abbot  at  tli .•)';• 
head.  The  latter  dismounted,  and  Luther 
got  out  of  his  waggon.  The  prince  and  the 
reformer  embraced,  and  afterwards  entered 
Hirschfeldt  together.  The  senate  rccehv.l 
them  at  the  gates  of  the  city.3  The  prhiejs 
of  the  Church  came  out  to  meet  a  monk  an  i 
thematized  by  the  pope,  and  the  chief  mca  of 
the  people  bent  their  heads  before  a  man 
under  the  ban  of  the  emperor. 

"  At  five  in  the  morning  we  shall  be  at 
church,''  said  the  prince  at  night  as  he  rose 
from  the  table  to  which  lie  had  invited  the 
reformer.  The  abbot  insisted  on  his  sleeping 
in  his  own  bed.  The  next  day  Luther 
preached,  and  this  dignitary  of  the  church, 
with  all  his  train,  escorted  him  on  his  way. 

In  the  evening  Luther  reached  E  senacli. 
the  scene  of  his  childhood.  All  his  friends 
in  this  city  surrounded  him,  entreating  him 
to  preach,  and  the  next  day  accompanied 
him  to  the  church.  Upon  this  the  priest  of 
the  parish  appeared,  attended  by  a  notary 
and  witnesses  ;  he  came  forward  trembling, 
divided  between  the  fear  of  losing  his  place, 
and  of  opposing  the  powerful  man  that  stood 
before  him.  "  I  protest  against  the  liberty 
that  you  arc  taking,"  said  the  priest  at  last, 


1  Aher  Christ  us  macht  em  Loch  dercin.    I,    Opp   (I, ) 
ivji.  M9. 

:  Diss  1st  der  herrltchen  grossen  Tag  einer  rorm  Ende  dcr 
Writ.  Mathes.  p.  28. 

3  Es  miissen  die  Juden  elntnal  singen:  lo.  To,  Io!  ...T, 
Epp.  i.  589.  The  shouts  of  joy  uttered  by  the  Jews  at  the 
tune  •>(  the  crucifixion  represent  the  triumphal  songs  of  the 
papal  partisans  at  the  catastrophe  that  awaited  Luther- 
but  the  reformer  hears  In  the  distance  the  hallelujahs  of 
deliverance. 

«  Napoleon  to  the  Protestant  deputation  after  his  acccs- 
lion  to  the  empire. 
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>  Nam  ea  fides  et  submlssio  proprie  cst  vcra  ilia  latria  ct 
adoratio  Dei L.  lip  p.  i.  692. 

2  Per  chalcographos  multiplicata  et  in  populos  diapers* 

<Mt  ca  epistoln Cttsari  autem  ct  clcriuU  odium  populare. 

Ac.    OochliDUS,  p.  38. 

Scnilua  intra  portas  nos  exccplt.    L.  Epp.  ii.  ft. 
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in  an  embarrassed  tone.  Luther  went  up 
into  the.  pulpit.  and  lh:it  voice  which,  twenty- 
three  years  before,  had  sung  in  the  streets 
of  this  town  to  procure  a  morsel  of  bread, 
pounded  beneath  the  arched  rpof  of  the  an- 
cient church  those  notes  that  were  beginning 
t"  agitate  the  world.  After  (he  sermon,  the 
priest  with  Confusion  v:ent  up  to  Luther. 
The  notary  had  drawn  up  tin;  protest,  the 
witnesses  had  signed  it,  all  was  properly 
arranged  to  secure  the  incumbent's  place. 
'•  Pardon  me,"  said  he  to  the  doctor  humbly ; 
"  I  am  acting  thus  to  protect  me  from  the 
resentment  of  the  tyrants  who  oppress  the 
Church."  ' 

And  there  were  in  truth  strong  grounds 
for  apprehension.  The  asp.-.rt  of  affairs  at 
Worms  was  change- 1 :  Alermder  alone  seemed 
to  rule  there.  "  Banishment  is  Luther's  only 
prospect,"  wrote  Frederick  to  his  brother, 
Duke  John;  "nothing  can  save  him.  If 
God  permits  me  to  return  to  you,  I  shall 
have  matters  to  relate  that  are  almost  be- 
yond belief.  It  is  not  only  Annas  and  Caia- 
phas,  but  Pilate  and  Herod  also,  that  have 
combined  against  him."  Frederick  had  little 
desire  to  remain  longer  at  Worms ;  he  de- 
parted, and  the  elector-palatine  did  the  same. 
The  elector-archbishop  of  Cologne  also  quitted 
the  diet.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
many  princes  of  inferior  rank.  As  they 
deemed  it  impossible  to  avert  the  blow,  they 
preferred  (and  in  this  perhaps  they  were 
wrong)  abandoning  the  place.  The  Spa- 
niards, the  Italians,  arid  the  most  ultra-mon- 
tane German  princes  alone  remained. 

The  field  was  now  free — Alcander  triumph- 
ed. He  laid  before  Charles"Th«"OTrf1ma  of  an 
edict  intended  by  him  as  a  model  of  that 
which  the  diet  ought  Jo  issue  against  the 
monk.  The  nuncio's  'i  project  pleased  the 
exasperated  emperorJ  He"  assembled  the  re- 
maining members  oTthe  diet  in  his  chamber, 
and  there  had  Aleander's  edict  read  over  to 
them;  it  was  accepted  (Pallavicini  informs 
us)Jjy  all  who  were  present.  / 

'The  next  day,  which  was  a  great  festival, 
the  emperor  went  to  the  cathedral,  attended 
by  all  the  lords  of  his  court.  When  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  were  over,  and  a  crowd 
of  people  still  thronged  the  sanctuary, _Alc- 
jinder,  robed  in  all  the  insignia  of  his  dignity, 
"approached  Charles  V.2  Hclield  in  his  hand 
1  '.\  o  copies  of  the  edict  against  Luther,  one 
in  Latin,  the  other  in  German,  and  kneeling 
before  his  imperial  majesty,  entreated  him 
to  ::.fh'x  to  them  his  signature  and  the  seal 
of  the  empire.'  It  was  at  the  moment  when 
the  sacrifice  nad  been  offered,  when  the  in- 
cense still  filled  the  temple,  while  the  sacred 
chants  were  still  re-echoing  through  its  long- 
drawn  aisles,  and  as  it  were  in  the  presence 
of  the  Deity,  that  jthe  destruction  of  the 


1  Humlllter  timcn  excusante  . . .  ,ob  metum  tyrannorum 
giiorum.  1..  Kpp.  li.6. 

t  Cum  Cesar  In  templo  ade.i8et....processlt  1111  obvlara 
Alenndcr.  I'allav.  i.  m. 
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enemy  of  Rome  was  to  be  scaled.  The  em- 
peror, assuming  a  very  gracious  air,1  took 
the  pen  and  wrote  his  name.  Aleander 
withdrew  in  triumph,  immediately  sent  the 
decree  to  the  printers,  and  forwarded  it  to 
every  part  of  Christendom /j  This  crowning 
act  of  the  toils  of  Rome  liaa  cost  the  papacy 
no  little  trouble.  Pallavicini  himself  informs 
us,  that  this  edict,  although  bearing. date  the 
8th  of  May,  was  not  signed  till  later ;  but  it 
was  antedated  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
signature  was  affixed  at  a  period  when  all 
the  members  of  the  diet  were  assembled. 

"  We,  CHARLES  THK  FIFTH,"  said  the  em- 
peror (and  then  came  his  titles),  "  to  all 
electors,  princes,  prelates,  and  others  whom 
it  may  concern. 

"  The  Almighty  having  confided  to  us, 
for  the  defence  of  the  holy  faith,  more  king- 
doms and  greater  authority  than  He  has  ever 
given  to  any  of  our  predecessors,  we  purpose 
employing  every  means  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent our  holy  empire  from  being  polluted  by 
any  heresy. 

"  The  Augustine  monk,  Martin  Luther, 
notwithstanding  our  exhortation,  lias  rushed 
like  a  madman  on  our  holy  Church,  and  at- 
tempted to  destroy  it  by  books  overflowing 
with  blasphemy.  He  has  shamefully  pol- 
luted the  indestructible  law  of  holy  matri- 
mony ;  he  has  .endeavoured  to  excite  the 
laity  to  dye  their  hands  yi  the  blood  of  the 
clergy ;  3  and,  setting  at  nought  all  autho- 
rity, has  incessantly  urged  the  people  to 
revolt,  schism,  war,  murder,  robbery,  incen- 
diarism, and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Christian 

faith |Tln  a  word,  not  to  mention  his  many 

other  evil  practices,  this  man,  who  is  in 
truth  not  a  man,  but  Satan  himself  under* 
the  form  of  a  man  and  dressed  in  a  monk's 
frock,4  has  collected  into  one  stinking  slough 
all  the  vilest  heresies  of  past  times,  and  has 
added  to  them  new  ones  of  his  own.1 

"  We  have  therefore  dismissciTTrom  our 
presence  this  Luther,  whom  all  pious  and 
sensible  men  deem  a  madman,  or  one  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil ;  and  we  enjoin  that,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  safe-conduct,  immediate 
recourse  be  had  to  effectual  measures  to  check 
his  furious  rage. 

"  For  this  reason,  under  pain  of  incurring 
the  penalties  due  to  the  crime  of  high-trea- 
son, we  forbid  you  to  harbour  the  said  Lu- 
ther after  the  appointed  term  shall  be  expired, 
to  conceal  him,  to  give  him  food  or  drink,  or 
to  furnish  him,  by  word  or  by  deed,  publicly 
or  secretly,  with  any  kind  of  succour  whatso- 
ever. /We  enjoin  you,  moreover,  to  seize' him, 
or  cause  him  to  be  seized,  wherever  you  may 
find  him,  to  bring  him  before  us  without 

any  delay,  \or  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody, 
-n  i    * 


l  Festlvlssimo  vultu.    Pallav.  i.  1M. 

-  Kt  undique  pcrvnlgata.    Ibid. 

3  Hire  Hande  iu  der  1'ricster  Blut  zu  waschen.    L.  Opp. 
(L.)IV1I.W8. 

*  Nlcht  cin  Mensch,  sondern  als  dcr  bose  Fclnd  In  Off.- 
talt  dues  Mensoben  mil  angeuommener  Mondiskuttcn  .... 
Ibid.  » 
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until  you  have  learned  from  us  in  what  man- 
ner you  are  to  act  towards  him,  and  have 
received  the  reward  due  to  your  labours  In 
so  hojy  a  work. 


/'As  fur  his  adherents,  you  will  apprehend 
tnem,  confine  them,  and  confiscate  their  pro- 
perty^ 

"As'i'.ir  his  writings,  if  the  best  nutriment 
becomes  tlie  detestation  of  all  men  as  soon 
as  one  drop  of  poison  is  mingled  with  it,  how 
much  more  ought  such  books,  which  contain 
a  deadly  poison  for  the  soul,  be  not  only  re- 
jected, 'but  destroyed  !  [You  will  therefore 
burn  them,  or  utterly  destroy  them  in  any 
other  manner.^; 

"  As  for  the  authors,  poets,  printers,  paint- 
ers, buyers  or  sellers  of  placards,  papers,  or 
pictures,  against  the  pope  or  the  Church,  you 
will  seize  them,  body  and  goods,  and  will  deal 
with  them  according  to  your  good  pleasure. 

"  And  if  any  person,  whatever  be  his  dig- 
nity, should  dare  act  in  contradiction  to 
the  decree  of  our  imperial  majesty,  we 
order  him  to  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire. 

"  Let  every  man  behave  according  to  this 
decree." 

ISuch  was  the  edict  signed  in  the  cathedral 
of  Worms.  It  was  more  than  a  bull  of 
Rome,  which,  although  published  in  Italy, 
could  not  be  executed  in  Germany.  The 
emperor  himself  had  spoken,  and  the  diet  had 
ratified  his  decree.  J  All.  the  partisans  of 
Rome  burst  into  a~"5nout  of  triumph.  "  It  is 
the  end  of  the  tragedy  !"  exclaimed  they.— 
"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Alphonso  Valdez,  a 
Spaniard  at  Charles's  court,  "  it  is  not  the 
end,  but  only  the  beginning."  '  Valdez  per- 
ceived that  the  movement  was  in  the  Church, 
in  the  people,  and  in  the  age,  and  that,  even 
should  Luther  perish,  his  cause  would  not 
perish  with  him.  But  no  one  was  blind 
to  the  imminent  and  'inevitable  danger  in 
which  the  reformer  himself  was  placed  ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  superstitious  per- 
sons were  filled  with  horror  at  the  thought  of 
that  incarnate  devil,  covered  with  a  monk's 
hood,  whom  the  emperor  pointed  out  to  the 
nation. 

The  man  against  whom  the  mighty  ones 
of  the  earth  were  thus  forging  their  thunder- 
bolts had  quitted  the  church  of  Eisenach, 
and  was  preparing  to  bid  farewell  to  some  of 
his  dearest  friends.  He  did  not  take  the 
road  to  Gotha  and  Erfurth,  but  proceeded,  to 
the  village  of  Mora,  his  father's  native  place, 
once  more  to  see  his  aged  grandmother,  who 
died  four  months  after,  and  to  visit  his  uncle, 
Henry  Luther,  and  some  other  relations. 
Scluirff,  Jonas,  and  Suaven  set  out  for  Wit- 
temberg  ;  Luther  got  into  the  waggon  with 
Amsdorff,  who  still  remained  with  him,  and 
entered  the  forests  of  Thuringia.2 

The  same  evening  he  arrived  at  the  village 
of  his  sires.  The  poor  old  peasant  clasped 


I  Non  finem,  scd  inillum.    P.  Martyris  Epp.  p.  112. 

*  Ail  carnem  me»m  trans  sylrani  profectus.    L.  Epp.  II.  7. 


in  her  arms  that  grandson  who  had  with- 
stood Charles  the  emperor  and  Leo  the  pope. 
Luther  spent  the  next  day  with  his  relations; 
happy,  after  the  tumult  at  Worms,  in  this 
sweet  tranquillity.  On  the  next  morning 
he  resumed  his  journey,  accompanied  by 
Amsdorff  and  his  brother  James.  In  this 
lonely  spot  the  reformer's  f;'.te  was  to  be  de- 
cided. They  skirted  the  wo.ids  <>!'  Thuringi  i, 
following  the  road  to  Waltcrshausen.  As 
the  waggon  was  moving  through  a  hollow 
way,  near  the  deserted  church  of  (ilisbach, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  castle  of  Alten- 
stein,  a  sudden  noise  was  heard,  and  imme- 
diately five  horsemen,  masked  and  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  sprung  upon  the  travellers. 
His  brother  James,  as  soon  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  assailants,  leaped  from  the  wag- 
gon and  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him,  without  uttering  a  single  word. 
The  driver  would  have  resisted.  "  Stop  ! ' 
cried  one  of  the  strangers-  with  a  terrible 
voice,  falling  upon  him  and  throwing  him  to 
the  ground.1  A  second  mask  laid  hold  of 
Amsdorff  and  kept  him  at  a  distance.  Mean- 
while the  three  remaining  horsemen  seized 
upon  Luther,  maintaining  a  profound  silence. 
They  pulled  him  violently  from  the  waggon, 
threw  a  military  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
and  placed  him  on  a  led  horse.  The  two 
other  masks  now  quitted  Amsdorff  and  the 
waggoner  ;  all  five  leaped  to  their  saddles — 
one  dropped  his  hat,  but  they  did  not  even 
stop  to  pick  it  up — and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  vanished  with  their  prisoner  into  the 
gloomy  forest.  At  first  they  took  the  road 
to  Broderode,  but  soon  retraced  their  steps 
by  another  path  ;  and  without  quitting  the 
wood,  made  so  many  windings  in  every  di- 
rection as  utterly  to  baffle  any  attempt  to 
track  them.  Luther,  little  accustomed  to  be 
on  horseback,  was  soon  overcome  .with  fa- 
tigue.2 They  permitted  him  to  alight  for  a 
few  minutes  :  he  lay  down  near  a  beech-tree, 
where  he  drank  some  water  from  a  spring 
which  is  still  called  after  his  name.  His 
brother  James,  continuing  his  night,  arrived 
at  Waltershauscn  in  the  evening.  The  af- 
frighted waggoner  jumped  into  the  car, 
which  AmsdorfF  had  again  mounted,  and 
whipping  his  horses,  drove  rapidly  away 
from  the  spot,  and  conducted  Luther's  friend 
to  Wittemberg.  At  Waltershausen,  at  V,  it- 
temberg,  in  the  country,  villages,  and  t  >\\  ns 
along  their  road,  they  spread  the  news  of  the 
violent  abduction  of  the  doctor]  This  intel- 
ligence, which  delighted  some,  struck  the 
greater  mrmber  with  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation. \  A  cry  of  grief  soon  resounded  through 
all  Germany  :  "  Lather  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  encmiqaj/" 

After  the  violent  combat  that  Luther  had 
just  sustained,  God  had  been  pleased  to  con- 
duct him  to  a  place  of  repose  and  peace. 
After  having  exhibited  him  on  the  brilliant 

1  DeJectoque  In  soliim  auriga  et  verberato.    Pnllftv.  1. 132. 

2  Longo  Ittnerc,  novus  enues,  fessus.    L.  Eft.  U.  3. 
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theatre  of  Worms,  where  all  the  powers  of 
the  reformer's  soul  had  been  strung  to  so 
high  ;i  pitch,  He  gave  him  the  secluded  and 
humiliating  retreat  of  a  prison,  God  draws 
from  the  deepest  seclusion  the  weak  instru- 
ments by  which  lie  purposes  to  accomplish 
great  things;  and  then,  when  lie  has  per- 
mitted them  to  glitter  fur  a  season  with 
daz/ling  brilliancy  on  an  illustrious  stage, 
He  dismisses  them  again  to  the  deepest  ob- 
scurity. The  Reformatinn  was  to  be  ac- 
complished by  other  means  than  vinlent 
struggles  or  pompous  appearances  before 
diets.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  leaven  pene- 
trates the  mass  of  the  people  :  the  Spirit  of 
God  seeks  more  tranquil  paths.  The  man, 
whom  the  Roman  champions  were  perse- 
cuting without  mercy,  was  to  disappear  lor  a 
time  from  the  world.  It  was  requisite  that 
this  great  individuality  should  fade  away,  in 
order  that  the  revolution  then  accomplishing 
might  iiot  bear  the  stamp  of  an  individual.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  man  to  retire,  thatGud 
might  remain  alone  to  move  by  His  .Spirit 
I'.pon  th''  deep  waters  in  which  the  darkness 
•if  the  Middle  Ages  was  already  engulfed, 
and  to  say  :  Let  there,  be.  Uyht.  so  that  there 
might  be  light. 

As  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and  no  one  could 
track  their  footsteps,  Luther's  guards  tcok  a 
new  road.  About  one  hour  before  midnight 
they  reached  the  foot  of  a  mountain. l  The 
horses  ascended  slowly.  On  the  summit  was 
an  old  castle,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  save 
that  by  whicli,  it  was  approached,  by  the 
black  forests  that  cover  the  mountains  of 
Thiiringia. 

fit  was  to  this  lofty  and  isolated  fortress, 
named  the  Wartbu^gj  where  in  former  times 
the  ancient  landgraves  had  sheltered  them- 
selves, that  Luther  was  conducted.  The 
bolts  were  drawn  back,  the  iron  bars  fell,  the 
gates  opened  ;  the  reformer  crossed  the 
threshold  ;  the  doors  were  closed  behind  him. 
He  dismounted  in  the  court.  One  of  the 
horsemen,  Imrkhardt  ofllund,  lord  of  Alten- 
steiri,  withdrew  ;  another,  John  of  Uerlcpsch, 
provost  of  the  Wartburg,  kd  the  doctor  into 
the  chamber  that  was  to  be  his  prison,  and 
where  he  found  a  knight's  uniform  and  a 
sword.  The  three  other  cavaliers,  the  pro- 


1  Hora  ferme  undeclmi  ad  manstoncra  noctl;  pcrvcnl  in 
Unebrts.    L.  Epp.  II.  3. 


yost's  attendants,  took  away  his  ecclesiastical 
robes,  and  dressed  him  in  the  military  gar- 
ments that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  en- 
joining him  to  let  his  beard  and  hair  grow, l 
in  order  that  no  one  in  the  castle  might  dis- 
cover who  he  was.  The  people  in  the  Wart- 
burg  were  to  know  the  prisoner  on^y  by  the 
name  of  Knight  Geocgel  Luther  scarcely 
recognised  himself  in  his  new  dress.-  At 
last  he  was  left  alone,  and  his  mind  could  re- 
flect by  turns  on  the  astonishing  events  that 
had  just  taken  place  at  Worms,  on  the  un- 
certain future  that  awaited  him,  and  on  his 
new  and  slrange  residence.  From  the  nar- 
row loopholes  of  his  turret,  his  eye.  roamed 
over  the  gloomy,  solitary,  and  extensive 
forests  that  surrounded  him.  "  It  was  there,"' 
says  Mathesius,  his  friend  and  biographer, 
"  that  the  doctor  abode,  like  St.  Paul  in  his 
prison  at  Rome." 

Frederick  of  Thun,  I'hilip  Feiiitsc!:.  and 
Spalatin,  in  a  private  conversation  they  had 
had  with  Luther  at  Worms  by  the  elector's 
orders,  had  not  concealed  from  him  that  his 
liberty  must  be  sacrificed  to  tin-  anger  of 
Charles  and  of  the  pope."  And  yet  this  air 
duction  had  been  so  mysteriously  contrived, 
that  even  Frederick  was  for  a  long  time 
ignorant  of  the  place  where  Luther  was  shut 
up.  The  grief  of  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  prolonged.  The  spring  passed 
away  ;  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  sun  had  accomplished  its  annual 
course,  and  still  tlie  walls  of  the  Wartburg 
enclosed  their  prisoner.  Truth  had  been  in- 
terdicted by  the  diet ;  its  defender,  confined 
withfh  the  ramparts  of  a  castle,  had  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  no 
one  knew  what  had  become  of  him  :  Ale.-m- 
der  triumphed  ;  the  reformation  appeared 

lost But  God  reigns,  and  the  blow  that 

sec'iia-d  as  if  it  would  destroy  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel,  did  but  contribute  to  save  its 
courageous  minister,  and  to  extend  the  light 
of  faith  to  distant  countries. 

Let  us  quit  Luther,  a  captive  in  Germany, 
on  the  rocky  heights  of  the  Wartburg,  to  see 
what  God  was  doing  in  other  countries  of 
Christendom. 


'  Exntus  vestibus  meis  ct  cqucstribus  indutus,  comftm  cl 
b.irbam  mitricns L.  Epp.  ii.  7. 

2  Cum  ipsc  mejaindudum  non  uuverim.    IbU. 

3  Scckcnd.  p.  365. 
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BOOK    VIII. 


THE  swiss.      1484 — 1522. 


CHAPTER  1. 

Movement  in  Swtirerlan:1— Source  of  the  Reformation— Its 
democratic  Character— Foreign  Service— Morality—The 
Tnckenb'irg— A  Chalet  on  the  Alps— A  Family  of  Shop- 
herds— Young  Ulrich. 

AT  the  moment  when  the  decree  of  the  Diet 
of  Worms  appeared,  .1  continually  increasing 
movement  began  to  disturb  the  quiet  valleys 
of  .Switzerland.  The  voices  that  resounded 
over  the  plains  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony 
were  re-echoed  from  the  bosom  of  the  Hel- 
vetic mountains  by  the  energetic  voices  of 
its  priests,  of  its  shepherds,  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  its  warlike  cities.  The  partisans 
of  Rome  were  filled  with  apprehension,  and 
exclaimed  that  a  wide  and  terrible  conspi- 
racy was  forming  every  where  in  the  Church 
against  tli£  Church.  The  exulting  friends 
of  the  Gospel  said  that,  as  in  spring  the 
breath  of  life  is  felt  from  the  shores  of  the 
sea  to  the  mountain  top,  so  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  now  melting  throughout  Christendom 
the  ices  of  a  lengthened  winter,  and  covering 
it  with  fresh  flowers  and  verdure,  from  its 
lowest  plains  to  its  most  barren  and  its 
steepest  rocks. 

It  was  not  Germany  that  communicated 
the  light  of  truth  to  Switzerland.  Switzer- 
land to  France,  and  France  to  England  :  all 
those  countries  received  it  from  God  ;  just 
as  one  part  of  the  world  dues  not  communi- 
cate the  light  of  day  to  the  other,  but  the 
same  brilliant  orb  imports  it  direct  to  all  the 
earth.  Infinitely  exalted  above  num,  Christ, 
tlie  day-spring  from  &n  fn'yh,  was  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Reformation,  as  he  had  be-ju  at  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  the  Divine 
fire  whence  emanated  the  life  of  the  world. 
One  and  the  same  doctrine  was  suddenly 
established,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  thi 
hearths  and  altars  of  the  most  distant  and 
dissimilar  nations ;  it  was  every  where  the 
same  spirit,  every  where  producing  the  same 
faith. 

The  Reformation  of  Germany  and  that  of 
Switzerland  demonstrate  this  truth.  Zwingle 
had  no  communication  with  Luther.  There 
was  no  doubt  a  connecting  link  between 
these  two  men  ;  but  we  must  not  look  for  it 
upon  earth :  it  was  above.  He  who  from 
heaven  gave  the  truth  to  Luther,  gave  it  to 
Zwingle  also.  Their  bond  of  union  was 
God.  "  I  began  to  preach  the  Gospel,"  says 
Zwingle,  "  in  the  year  of  grace  1510,  that  is 
to  aay,  at  a  time  when  Luther's  name  had 
never  been  heard  in  this  countrv.  It  is  not 
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from  Luther  that  I  learnt  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  but  from  the  Word  of  God.  If  Luther 
preaches  Christ,  he  does  what  I  am  doing ; 
and  that  is  all."  l 

I'ut  if  the  different  reformations  derived  a 
striking  unity  from  the  same  Spirit  whcMo: 
they  all  proceeded,  they  also  received  certain 
particular  marks  from  the  different  nations 
among  whom  they  were  effected. 

We  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the 
condition  of  Switzerland  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation.2  We  srfall  add  but  little  to 
whit  has  been  already  said.  In  Germany 
the  monarchical  principle  predominated,  in 
Switzerland  the  democratic.  In  Germany  ta-.; 
Reformation  had  to  struggle  with  the  will  of 
princes;  in  Switzerland,  against  the  v.  i 
of  the  people.  An  assembly  of  n\: •::. 
easily  carried  away  than  a  single  indivM.i  ,1. 
is  also  more  rapid  in  its  decisions.  The  vic- 
tory over  the  papacy,  which  cost  ye.;rs  of 
struggle  beyond  the  Rhine,  require'.  1  on  tliis 
side  but  a  few  months,  and  sometimes  only 
a  few  days. 

In  Germany,  the  person  of  Luther  tov.vrs 
imposingly  above  the  Saxon  people ;  he  seems 
to  be  alone  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Roman 
colossus  ;  and  wherever  the  conflict  is  raging, 
we  discern  from  afar  his  lofty  stature  rising 
high  above  the  battle.  Luther  is  the  mo- 
narch, so  to  speak,  of  the  revolution  that  is 
accomplishing.  In  Switzerland,  the  straggle 
begins  in  different  cantons  at  the  same  time  ; 
there  is  a  confederation  of  reformers  ;  their 
number  surprises  us ;  doubtless  one  head 
overtops  the  others,  but  no  one  commands ; 
it  is  a  republican  senate,  in  which  all  appear 
with  their  original  features  and  distinct  in- 
fluences. They  were  a  host :  Wittembach, 
Zwingle,  Capito,  Haller,  CEcolampndius, 
Oswald  Myconius,  Leo  Juda,  Farel,  Calvin  ; 
their  stage  was  Glaris,  Basle,  Zurich,  Berne, 
Neufehatel,  Geneva,  Lucerne,  Schafhausen, 
Appenzel,  Saint  Gall,  und  the  Grisons.  In 
the  German  reformation  there  is  but  one 
stage,  flat  and  uniform  as  the  country  itself; 
in  Switzerland,  the  Reformation  is  divided, 
like  the  region  itself,  by  its  thousand  moun- 
tains. Each  valley,  so  to  speak,  has  its  own 
awakening,  and  each  peak  of  the  Alps,  its 
own  light  from  heaven. 

A  lamentable  epoch  for  the  Swiss  had  be- 
gun after  their  exploits  against  the  dukes  of 

1  1SI6  eo  scilicet  tempore,  qnnm  Lutherl  nomen  In  not- 
tris  regionibus  inaudllum  ml  hue  erat . .  .  doctrlimm  ChrUU 
non  ft  Luthcro,  scd  ex  verbo  Dei  clldicl.    Zwinglii  Open*  cur. 
Schtilcro  et  SchuLhessio,  Turicl,  l«9,  vol.  J,  27J.  378. 

2  Vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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Burgundy.  .  Europe,  which  had  discovered 
the  strength  of  their  arms,  Irul  enticed  them 
from  thuir  mount:1.  in?,  and  had  robbed  them 
of  their  independence,  by  rendering  them  the 
arbitrators  of  the  fate  of  nations  on  the 
battle-field.  _Tlic  hand  of  a  Swiss  pointed 
tht-  sword  at  the  breast  of  his  Fellow-country- 
man on  the  plains  of  Italy  and  of  Krance, 
anil  the  intrigues  of  foreigners  had  filled  with 
jealousy  and  dissension  those  lofty  valleys  of 
the  Alps  so  long  the  abode  of  simplicity  and 
peace.  Attracted  by  the  charms  of  gold, 
sons,  labourers,  and  serving-men,  stealthily 
quitted  their  Alpine  pastures  for  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone  or  the  I'o.  Helvetian  unity 
was  broken  under  the  slow  steps  of  mules 
I.:i!en  with  gold.  The  He-formation  (for  in 
Switzerland  also  it  had  its  political  bearings), 
proposed  to  restore  the  unity  and  the  ancient 
virtues  of  the  cantons.  Its  first  cry  was  for 
the  Swiss  to  rend  the  perfidious  toils  of  the 
htranger,  and  to  embrace  one  another  in  close 
union  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  But  its  gener- 
ous accents  were  unheeded.  Rome,  accus- 
tomed to  purchase  in  these  valleys  the  blood 
she  shed  to  increase  her  power,  rose  up  in 
anger.  She  excited  Swiss  against  Swiss  ; 
and  passions  hitherto  unknown  sprang  up 
;;:id  rent  the  body  of  the  nation. 

Switzerland  needed  a  reform.  There  was, 
it,  is  true,  among  the  Helvetians,  a  simplicity 
and  good  nature  that  seemed  ridiculous  to  the 
refined  Italians;  but  .at  the  same  time  they 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  people  that 
most  habitually  transgressed  the  laws  of 
chastity.  This  astrologers  attributed  to  the 
constellations  ;  l  philosophers,  to  the  strength 
of  te;nperament  among  those  indomitable 
people  ;  moralists,  to  the  Swiss  principles, 
which  looked  upon  deceit,  dishonesty,  and 
calumny,  as  sins  of  a  much  deeper  die  than 
impurity.2  Marriage  was  forbidden  the 
priests  ;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  one  who  lived  in  a  state  of  real  celibacy. 
They  were  required  to  behave,  not  chastely, 
but  prudently.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
disorders  against  which  the  Reformation  was 
directed. 

It  is  now  time  to  trace  the  dawnings  of 
the  new  day  in  these  valleys  of  the  Alps. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
two  hermits  made  their  way  from  Saint  Gall 
towards  the  mountains  that  lie  to  the  south 
of  this  ancient  monastery,  and  arrived  at  a 
I'.iMTt  valley  about  ten  leagues  long.3  On 
the  north,  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Sentis, 
Bommerigkopf,  and  the  Old  Man,  separate 
this  valley  from  the  canton  of  Appenzcl; 
on  the  south,  the  Kuhfirsten  with  its  ^ 
peaks  rises  between  it  and  the 


Sargans.  and  the  (Irisons  ;  on  the  east,  the 
villi-y  slopes  away  to  the  rays  of  the  ri;  ing 
sun,  and  displays  the  magnificent  prospect  of 


1  Vln,  Helvetlsehc  Klrchcn  Oeschichle,  III.  201. 

2  Sod.nnltls  mellus  crit  In  die  jmlldl.  quam  rcrum  vel  ho- 
noris »blatoribus.    Hemmerlin,  de  anno  jubiltto. 

•"•  The  Tvckciiburg. 
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the  Tyrolcse  Alps.  These  two  hermits, 
having  reached  the  springs  of  the  little  river 
Thnr,  erected  their  two  cells.  By  degrees 
the  valley  was  peopled  ;  on  its  most  elevated 
portion,  2010  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake 
Zurich,  there  arose  around  a  church  a  village 
named  HVW/mus,  or  the  Wild-house,  upon 
which  now  depend  two  hamlets,  Lisighaus, 
or  Elizabeth's  house,  and  Schb'nenbodea. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth  grow  not  upon  these 
heights.  A  green  turf  of  alpine  freshness 
covers  the  whole  valley,  ascending  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  above  which  enor- 
mous masses  of  rock  rise  in  savage  grandeur 
to  the  skies. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
church,  near  Lisighaus,  by  the  side  of  a  path 
that  leads  to  the  pasture-grounds  beyond  the 
river,  may  still  be  seen  a  peasant's  cottage. 
Tradition  narrates  that  the  wood  necessary 
for  its  construction  was  felled  on  the  very 
spot.1  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  built  in  the  most  remote  times.  The 
walls  are  thin ;  the  windows  arc  composed 
of  small  round  panes  of  glass ;  the  roof  is 
formed  of  shingles,  loaded  with  stones  to  pre- 
vent their  being  carried  away  by  the  wind. 
Before  the  house  gushes  forth  a  limpid 
stream. 

About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
this  house  was  inhabited  by  a  man  named 
Zwingle,  amman  or  bailiff  of  the  parish. 
The  family  of  the  Zwinglcs  or  Zwingli  was 
ancient,  and  in  great  esteem  among  the  in- 
habitants of  these  mountains.2  Bartholomew, 
the  bailiffs  brother,  at  first  incumbent  of  the 
parish,  and  from  the  year  1487  dean  of 
Wcsen,  enjoyed  a  certain  celebrity  in  the 
country.3  The  wife  of  the  amman  of  Wild- 
haus,  Margaret  Meili  (whose  brother  John 
was  somewhat  later  abbot  of  the  convent  of 
Fischingen  in  Thurgovia),  had  already  borne 
him  two  sons,  Henry  and  Klaus,  when  on 
New  Year's  day  1484,  seven  weeks  after  the 
birth  of  Luther,  a  third  son,  who  was  chris- 
tened Ulrich,  was  born  in  this  lonely  chalet.4 
Five  other  sons,  John,  Wolfgang,  Bartholo- 
mew, James,  Andrew,  and  an  only  daughter, 
Anna,  increased  the  number  of  thjs  Alpine 
family.  No  one  in  the  whole  district  was 
more  respected  than  the  amman  Zwin- 
gle.5 His  character,  his  office,  and  his 
numerous  children,  made  him  the  patriarch 
of  the  mountains.  He  was  a  shepherd,  as 
were  his  sons.  No  sooner  had  the  first  days 
of  May  clothed  the  mountains  with  verdure, 


I  Schuler's 


Rildnncs  Gesch.,  p.  290. 


.     .       . 

'-'  Hiss  Ucschliiclit  cler  Zwlngllnen,  wass  in  guter  Achtting 
dleaser  Landen,  als  cin  silt  alt  elirlich  Geschlaclit.  11.  l!ul- 
Jinger's  Hist,  Ilcschreihiiiig  der  Kidg.  Geschichteo.  I  am 
Indebted  totlic  Mildness  of  Mr  ,T.  O.  Mess  lor  the  communi- 
cation of  tliis  \ahinble  work,  which  in  1K17  existed  only  In 
manuscript.  It  has  since  been  published  by  some  friends 
of  liist.jrv  nt  Zurich.  In  my  quotations  1  have  preserved  the 
orthography  of  the  original. 

3  Kin  vcrrumbtcr  Mann.     IbiJ. 

*  Qundraecsimum  octuviiin  agimiis  (I  am  In  my  forty- 
elglith  :.ciir),  •*  rote  Zwingle  to  Vadianus,  on  the  17th  of 
September  lo.l. 

•''  Clams  t'uit  pater  oh  spectatam  vita;  sanctlmonUm. 
Oswald  Myconius,  Vita  Zwinglli. 
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than  the  father  and  his  children  would  set 
off  for  the  pasture-grounds  with  their  flocks, 
rising-  gradually  from  station  to  station,  and 
reaching  in  this  way,  by  the  end  of  July, 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps.  They  then 
1'i'gan  to  return  gradually  towards  the  val- 
leys, and  in  autumn  the  whole  population  of 
the  Wildhaus  re-entered  their  humble  cot- 
tages. Sometimes,  during  the  summer,  the 
youngf  people  who  should  have  stayed  at 
home,  longing  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  of 
the  mountains,  set  out  in  companies  for  the 
chalets,  accompanying  their  voices  with  the 
melodious  notes  of  their  rustic  instruments  ; 
for  all  were  musicians.  When  they  reached 
the  Alps,  the  shepherds  welcomed  them  from 
afar  with  their  horns  and  songs,  and  spread 
before  them  a  repast  of  milk  ;  and  then  the 
joyous  troop,  after  many  devious  windings, 
returned  to  their  valleys  to  the  sound  of  the 
bagpipe.  In  his  early  youth,  Ulrich  doubt- 
less, sometimes  shared  in  these  amusements. 
He  grew  up  at  the  foot  of  these  rocks  that 
seemed  everlasting,  and  whose  summits 
pointed  to  the  skies.  "  I  have  often  thought," 
said  one  of  his  friends,  "  that  being  brought 
near  to  heaven  on  these  sublime  heights, 
lie  there  contracted  something  heavenly  and 
divine."1 

Long  were  the  winter  evenings  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  Wildhaus.  At  such  a  season 
the  youthful  Ulrich  listened,  at  the  paternal 
hearth,  to  the  conversations  between  the 
bailiff  and  the  elders  of  the  parish.  He 
heard  them  relate  how  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  had  in  former  times  groaned  be- 
neath a  heavy  yoke.  He  thrilled  with  joy 
at  the  thought  of  the  independence  the  Toc- 
kenburg  had  won  for  itself,  and  which  its 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  had  secured.  The 
love  of  country-  kindled  in  his  heart ;  Switz- 
crl,'»id  became  dear  to  him  ;  and  if  any  one 
chanced  to  drop  a  word  unfavourable  to  the 
confederates,  the  child  would  immediately 
rise  up  and  warmly  defend  their  cause.2 
Often,  too,  might  he  be  seen,  during  these 
long  evenings,  quietly  seated  at  the  feet  of 
his  pious  grandmother,  listening,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  her,  to  her  scripture  stories  and 
her  pious  legends,  and  eagerly  receiving 
them  into  his  heart. 


1  Pivinitatis  nonnlhll  coelo  propiorem  contrmilese.    Os- 
wald Myconius,  Vita  Zw. 

2  Schiller's  Zw.  Blldung.  p.  291. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ulrich  at  Wcsen  and  Basle— Ulrich  at  Berne— The  Domini- 
can Convent— Jetzer— The  Apparitions— Passion  of  the 
Lay-brother—  Imposture  —  Discovery  and  Punishment— 
Zwinsle  at  Vienna  and  Basle— Music  at  Rosle— Wittem- 
l>ach  proclaims  the  Gospel  — Leo  Juda— The  Priest  of 
Olaris. 

THE  good  amman  v.'as  charmed  at  the  pro- 
mising disposition  of  his  son.  He  perceived 
that  Ulrich  might  one  day  do  something 
better  than  tend  herds  on  Mount  Scntis,  to 
the  sound  of  the  shepherd's  song  (ram  des 
vaches).  One  day  he  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  Wesen.  He  crossed  the 
grassy  flanks  of  the  Ammon,  and  descended 
the  bold  and  savage  rocks  that  border  the 
Lake  of  Wallenstadt ;  on  reaching  the  town, 
he  entered  the  house  of  his  brother  the  dean, 
and  intrusted  the  young  mountaineer  to  his 
care,  that  he  might  examine  his  capacity.1 
Ulrich  was  particularly  distinguished  by  a 
natural  horror  of  falsehood,  and  a  great  love 
for  truth.  He  tells  us  himself,  that  one  day, 
when  he  began  to  reflect,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  him  that  "  lying  ought  to  be 
punished  more  severely  than  theft ;"  for, 
adds  he,  "truth  is  the  mother  of  all  virtues." 
The  dean  soon  loved  his  nephew  like  a  son .; 
and,' charmed  with  his  vivacity,  he  confided 
his  education  to  a  schoolmaster,  who  in  a 
short  time  taught  him  all  he  knew  himself. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  the  marks  of  a  superior 
mind  were  already  noticed  in  the  young  Ul- 
rich.- His  father  and  his  uncle  resolved  to 
send  him  to  Basle. 

When  the  child  of  the  Tockenburg  arrived 
in  this  celebrated  city,  with  that  single- 
mindedness  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  he 
seems  to  have- inhaled  with  the  pure  air  of 
his  native  mountains,  but  which  really  came 
from  a  higher  source,  a  new  world  opened 
before  him.  The  celebrity  of  the  famous 
Council  of  Basle,  the  university  which  Pius 
II.  had  founded  in  this  city  in  1460,  the 
printing-presses  which  then  resuscitated  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity,  and  circulated 
through  the  world  the  first  fruits  of  the  re- 
vival of  letters  ;  the  distinguished  men  who 
resided  in  it,  Wessel,  Wittcmbach,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  prince  of  scholars,  that  sun  of 
the  schools,  Erasmus,  all  rendered  Basle,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  one  of  the 
great  centres  of  light  in  the  West. 

Ulrich  was  placed  at  St.  Theodore's  school. 
Gregory  Binzli  was  then  at  its  head, — a  man 
of  feeling  heart,  and  gentleness  rarely  found 
at  that  period  among  teachers.  Young 
Zwingle  made  rapid  progress.  The  learned 
disputations,  then  in  fashion  among  the  doc- 
tors, had  descended  even  to  the  children  in 
the  schools.  Ulrich  took  part  in  them  ;  he 

I  Tenerrimum  adhuc  ad  fratrem  sacrlficum  'addiult,  ut 
Ingenii  cjua  periculura  f&ceret.  Melch.  Adaml  Vita  Zw. 
p  25 

«  Und  In  Ihm  erschlnen  merkllche  Zelchtn  elncs  edlto 
Qemlilbs.  Bulllnger  Chronlck. 
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disciplined  his  srrowiii;;  powers  against  the 
pupils  of  other  establishments,  and  was  al- 
ways conqueror  in  these  struggles,  which 
were  a  prelude  to  those  by  which  he  was  to 
overthrow  the  papacy  in  Switzerland.1  This 
success  filled  his  elder  rivals  with  jealousy, 
lie  soon  outgrew  the  school  of  Basle,  as  In- 
had  that  of  Wcsen. 

l/.'.pulus,  .1  distinguished  scholar,  had  just 
•d  at  Berne  the  first  learned  institution 
in  Switzerland.  The  bailiff  of  Wildhaus 
and  the  priest  of  Wescii  resolved  to  send  the 
boy  to  it;  Zwingle,  in  1497,  left  th"  >miling 
plains  of  Basle,  and  again  approached  those 
Upper  Alps  where  his  infancy  had  been  spent, 
and  whose  snowy  tops,  gilded  by  the  sun, 
might  be  seen  from  Berne.  Lupulus,  him- 
self a  distinguished  poet,  introduced  his  pu- 
pil into  the  sanctuary  of  classic  learning, — 
a  treasure  then  unknown,  and  whose  thresh- 
old had  been  passed  only  by  a  few.-  The 
young  neophyte  ardently  inhaled  these  per- 
fumes of  antiquity.  His  mind  expanded,  his 
style  was  formed,  he  became  a  poet. 

Among  the  convents  of  Berne,  that  of  the 
Dominicans  was  the  most  celebrated.  These 
monks  were  engaged  in  a  serious  quarrel 
with  the  Franciscans.  The  latter  main- 
tained the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  which  the  former  denied.  W'here- 
ever  they  went,  before  the  dazzling  altars 
that  adorned  their  church,  and  between  the 
twelve  columns  that  supported  its  fretted 
roof,  the  Dominicans  had  but  one  thought- 
how  they  might  humble  their  rivals.  They 
had  remarked  Zwinglc's  beautiful  voice ; 
they  had  heard  of  his  precocious  understand- 
ing, and  thinking  that  he  might  give  lustre 
to  their  order,  endeavoured  to  attract  him 
among  them, 3  and  invited  him  to  remain  in 
their  convent  until  he  was  old  enough  to 
pass  his  noviciate.  All  Zwinglc's  future 
career  was  at  stake.  The  amninu  of  Wild- 
haus being  informed  of  the  lure.-;  to  which 
the  Dominicans  had  resorted,  trembled  for 
the  inexperience  of  his  son,  and  ordered  him 
to  quit  Berne  immediately.  Zwingle  thus 
escaped  from  these  monastic  walls  within 
which  Luther  had  entered  of  his  own  free- 
will. What  transpired  somewhat  Inter  may 
serve  to  show  the  imminent  danger  Zwingle 
then  incurred. 

In  1507,  a  great  agitation  reigned  in  the 
city  of  Berne.  A  young  man  of  Zurzach, 
named  John  Jetzcr,  having  one  day  presented 
himself  .it  this  same  Dominican  convent, 
had  been  repulsed.  The  poor  dejected  youth 
made  another  attempt,  and  said,  holding  out 
fifty-three  florins  and  some  pieces  of  silk, 
"  It  is  all  I  possess  ;  take  it,  and  receive  me 
into  your  order."  HP  wns  admitted  on  the 


'  In  dlsputationlbus,  que  pro  more  turn  erent  inter  pue- 
ros  uslt»t!E,  vlctoriam  aemper  reporUvit.  Osw.  Myc.  V1U 
Zw. 

1  Ab  co  In  »dyU  clsssicorum  scrlptorum  introductus. 
Ibid. 

*  Und  »1ss  er  wol  slncen  kwndt,  IreVten  Ihn  die  prcdleer 
moenchen  in  daas  Kloster.  liullfngcr  Ohronlli. 
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6lh  of  January  among  the  lay  I;;-:-; hre.n. 
Hut  en  the  first  night,  a  strange  noise  in  his 
cell  filled  him  with  terror.  He  fled  to  the 
(•(invent  of  tlie  Carthusians,  whence  he  was 
sent  back  to  the  Dominicans, 

On  the  following  night,  the  eve  of  the 
festival  of  Saint  Matthias,  he  was  awoke  by 
deep  groans ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  a 
tall  white  spectral  form  standing  beside  his 
bed.  "  I  am,"  said  a  sepulchral  vojpe,  "  a 
soul  escaped  from  the  fires  of  purgatory." 
The  lay  brother  tremblingly  replied  :  "  God 
help  thee  !  I  can  do  nothing."  The  phantom 
then  advanced  towards  the  poor  brother,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  throat,  indignantly  re- 
proached him  for  his  refusal.  Jetzer,  full  of 
alarm,  exclaimed  :  "  What  can  I  do  to  save 
thee  ?"  "  Scourge  thyself  eight  days  in  suc- 
cession until  the  blood  comes,  and  lie  pros- 
trate on  the  earth  in  the  Chapel  of  Saint 
John."  The  spectre  answered  thus  and 
vanished.  The  lay  brother  confided  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  apparition  to  his  confessor, 
the  convent-preacher,  and,  by  his  advice, 
submitted  to  the  discipline  required.  It  was 
soon  reported  through  the  whole  city  that  a 
soul  had  applied  to  the  Dominicans  in  order 
to  be  delivered  from  purgatory.  The  Fran- 
ciscans were  deserted,  and  the  people  ran  in 
crowds  to  the  church,  where  the  holy  man 
was  to  be  seen  prostrate  on  the  pavement. 
The  soul  from  purgatory  had  announced  its  re- 
appearance in  eight  days.  On  the  appointed 
night,  it  came  again,  attended  by  two  spirits 
that  tormented  it,  extorting  from  it.  the  most 
frightful  groans.  "  Scotus,"  said  the  dis- 
turbed spirit,  "  Scotus,  the  inventor  of  the 
Franciscan  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin,  is  among  those  who 
suffer  like  horrible  torments  with  me."  At 
this  news,  which  soon  spread  through  Berne, 
the  partisans  of  the  Franciscans  were  still 
more  dismayed.  But  the  soul,  at  the  moment 
of  disappearing,  had  announced  a  visit  from 
the  Virgin  herself.  In  effect,  on  the  day 
fixed,  the  astonished  brother  saw  Mary  ap- 
pear in  his  cell.  He  could  not  believe  his. 
eyes.  She  approached  him  kindly,  gave  him 
three  of  our  Saviour's  tears,  and  as  many 
drops  of  his  blood,  with  a  crucifix  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  "who," 
said'  she,  "  is  the  man  selected  by  God  to 
abolish  the  festival  of  His  pretended  imma- 
culate conception."  And  then,  drawing  still 
nearer  the  bed  on  which  the  brother  lay,  she 
informed  him  in  a  solemn  voice  that  he  was 
about  to  experience  a  signal  favour,  and  at 
the  same  time  pierced  his  hand  with  a  nail. 
The  brother  uttered  a  horrible  shriek  ;  but 
Mary  wrapt  his  hand  in  a  cloth  that  her  Son 
(as  she  said)  had  worn  at  the  time  of  the 
flight  into  Egypt.  This  one  wound  was  not 
enough  ;  in  order  that  the  glory  of  the  Do- 
minicans might  at  least  equal  that  of  the 
Franciscans,  Jetzer  must  have  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Francis  on  his 
hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side.  The  four 
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others  were  inflicted,  and  then,  after  giving 
him  some  drink,  he  was  placed  in  a  hall 
Imng  with  pictures  representing  our  Lord's 
passion  ;  here  he  spent  many  long  days  with- 
out food,  and  his  imagination  soon  became 
greatly  excited.  The  monks  from  time  to 
time  opened  the  doors  of  this  chamber  to  the 
people,  who  came  in  crowds  to  contemplate 
with  devout  astonishment  the  brother  with 
his  five  wounds,  stretching  out  his  arms, 
bending  his  head,  and  imitating  by  his  pos- 
tures and  movements  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord.  At  times,  he  was  quite  out  of  his 
ft/uses  ;  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  ;;p- 
!  ••(!  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.  "  He  is 
saliering  the  cross  of  Christ,"  murmured  the 
spectators.  The  multitude,  eager  in  pursuit 
of  miracles,  thronged  the  convent  incessantly. 
Men  who  deserve  our  highest  esteem,  even 
Lupnlu;  himself,  Zwingle'S  teacher,  were 
overcome  with  fear;  and  the  Dominicans, 
from  their  pulpits,  boasted  of  the  glory  God 
had  conferred  upon  their  order. 

For  many  years  this  order  had  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  humbling  the  Franciscans  and  of 
increasing  by  means  of  miracles  the  respect 
and  \iberality  of  the  people.  The  theatre  se- 
lected for  these  operations  was  Berne,  "  a 
simple,  rude,  and  ignorant  city,"  as  it  had 
been  styled  by  the  sub-prior  of  Berne  in  a 
chapter  held  at  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar.  To 
the  prior,  sub-prior,  chaplain,  and  purveyor 
of  the  convent  were  assigned  the  principal 
parts,  but  they  were  not  able  to  play  them 
out.  A  new  apparition  of  Mary  having 
taken  place,  Jetzer  fancied  he  recognised  his 
confessor's  voice  ;  and  on  saying  so  aloud, 
Mary  disappeared.  She  came  again  to  cen- 
sure the  incredulous  brother.  "  This  time  it 
is  the  prior,"  exclaimed  Jetzer,  rushing  on 
him  with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  The  saint 
flung  a  pewter  platter  at  the  head  of  the  poor 
brother,  and  vanished. 

Alarmed  at  the  discovery  Jetzer  had 
made,  the  Dominicans  endeavoured  to  get 


rid  of  him    by  poison.     He   detected   their 
treachery,  and  having  escaped  from  the  con- 

•\  'jilt,  revealed  their  imposture.  They  put  a  i  master  among  many." 
good  face  on  the  matter,  and  sent  deputies 
to  Rome.  The  pope  empowered  his  legate 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  bishops  of  Lausanne 
and  Sion,  to  inquire  into  the  affair.  The 
four  Dominicans  were  convicted  and  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May  1509,  they  perished  at  the  stake  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  spec- 
tators. The  rumour  of  this  imposture  circu- 
lated through  Europe,  and  by  laying  bare 
one  of  the  greatest  sores  of  the  Church,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Reformation.1 

Such  were  the  men  from  whose  hands  the 

youthful  Ulrich  Zwingle  escaped.     He  had 

1   polite  letters  at  Berne  ;  he  had  now 


I  Win.  Helvetische  Kirchen,  Oc«cVi.  iii.  3-7:  Anshelm's 
Chronik,  iii.  and  iv.  No  transaction  of  that  day  ever  cave 
rl«e  to  so  many  publications.  See  lialler's  Uiblioth.  der 
Schw.  Gesch.  ill. 


to  study  philosophy,  and  for  this  purpose 
went  to  Vienna  in  Austria.  The  companions 
of  Ulrich 's  studies  and  amusements  in  the 
capital  of  Austria  were  a  young  man  of  Saint 
Gall,  Joachim  Vadian,  whose  genius  pro- 
mised to  adorn  Switzerland  with  a  learned 
scholar  and  a  distinguished  statc.Mn.in  ;  llcnrv 
Loreti,  of  the  canton  of  Glaris,  better  known 
as  Glarean,  and  who  appeared  destined  !•> 
shine  as  a  poet ;  and  a  young  Swabi:;n,  John 
Heigerlin,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  nirl 
hence  called  Faber,  a  man  of  pliant  charac  >  •, 
proud  of  honours  and  renown,  and  who  gave 
promise  of  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  form 
a  courtier. 

Zwingle  returned  to  Wildhaus  in  1502  ; 
but  on  revisiting  his  native  mountains,  lie 
felt  that  he  had  quaffed  of  the  cup  of  learn- 
ing, and  that  he  could  not  live  amidst  the 
songs  of  his  brothers  and  the  lowing  of  their 
herds.  Being  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
again  repaired  to  Basle1  to  continue  his  lite- 
rary pursuits  ;  and  there,  at  once  master  an  1 
scholar,  he  taught  in  Saint  Martin's  scho>,;. 
and  studied  at  the  university ;  from  that 
time  he  was  able  to  do  without  the  assistance 
of  his  parents.  Not  long  after  he  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  An  Alsatian, 
Capito  by  name,  who  was  his  senior  by  nine 
years,  was  one  of  his  greatest  friends. 

Zwingle  now  applied  to  the  study  of  scho- 
lastic divinity  ;  for  as  he  would  one  day  be 
called  to  expose  its  sophistry,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  first  explore  its  gloomy 
labyrinths.  But  the  joyous  student  of  the 
Sentis  mountains  might  be  seen  suddenly 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  the  schools,  and 
changing  his  philosophic  toils  for  innocent 
amusements ;  he  would  take  up  one  of  his 
numerous  musical  instruments  (the  lute, 
harp,  violin,  flute,  dulcimer,  or  hunting  horn), 
draw  from  them  some  cheerful  air,  as  in  the 
pasture-grounds  of  Lisighaus  ;  make  his  own 
chamber  or  that  of  his  friends  re-echo  with 
the  tunes  of  his  native  place,  and  accompany 
them  with  his  songs.  In  his  love  for  music 
he  was  a  real  child  of  the  Tockenburg, — a 
He  played  on  other 


instruments  besides  those  we  have  already 
named.  Enthusiastic  in  the  art,  he  spread 
a  taste  for  it  through  the  university ;  not 
that  he  was  fond  of  dissipation,  but  because 
he  liked  by  this  means  to  relax  his  mind, 
fatigued  by  serious  study,  and  to  put  himself 
in  a  condition  to  return  with  greater  zeal  to 
such  arduous  pursuits.3  None  possessed  a 
livelier  disposition,  or  more  amiable  charac- 
ter, or  more  attractive  conversational  powers.4 
He  was  like  a  vigorous  Alpine  tree,  expand- 
ing in  all  its  strength  and  beauty,  and  which, 
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as  yet  unpruned,  throws  out  its  healthy 
braiie.hes  in  every  direction.  The  time  will 
conic  for  these  branches  to  shoot  with  fresh 
vigour  towards  heaven. 

After  having  plunged  into  the  scholastic 
divinity,  he  quitted  its  barren  wastes  with 
weariness  and  disgust,  having  found  therein 
nothing  hut  a  medley  of  confused  ideas, 
empty  babbling,  vain-glory,  and  barbarism, 
without  one  atom  of  sound  doctrine.  u  It  is 
.1  mere  loss  of  time,"  s.iid  he  ;  and  lie  waited 
hi^  h<>ur. 

In  November  1505,  Tin>:!i  i.<  Wittembach, 
son  of  a  burgomaster  of  Bienne,  arrived  at 
Basil-.  Hitherto  he  had  been  teaching  at 
Tubingen,  at  the  side  of  Rcuchiin.  lie  was 
in  the  flower  of  life,  sincere,  pious,  skilled  in 
tin-  liberal  arts,  the  mathem  (ties,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture.  Zwingle  and  all 
the  youths  of  the  academy  immediately 
ilntkcd  around  him.  An  energy  till  then 
unknown  animated  his  lectures,  and  pro- 
phetic words  fell  from  his  lips.  "  The  hour 
is  not  far  distant,"  said  he,  "  in  which  the 
scholastic  theology  will  be  set  aside,  and  the 
old  doctrines  of  the  Church  revived;"1— 
"Christ's  death,"  added  he,  "is  the  only 
ransom  for  our  souls.'"2  Zwingle's  heart 
eagerly  received  these  seeds  of  life.3  This 
was  at  the  period  when  classical  studies  were 
beginning  every  where  to  supersede  the  scho- 
lasticism of  the  Middle  Ages.  Zwingle,  like 
his  master  and  his  friends,  rushed  into  this 
new  path. 

Among  the  students  who  were  most  atten- 
tive to  the  lessons  of  the  new  doctor,  was  a 
young  man  twenty-three  years  old,  of  small 
stature,  of  weak  and  sickly  frame,  but  whose 
looks  announced  both  gentleness  and  intre- 
pidity. This  was  Leo  Juda,  the  son  of  an 
Alsatian  parish-priest,  and  whose  uncle  had 
died  at  Rhodes  righting  under  the  banners  of 
the  Teutonic  knights  in  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tendom. Leo  and  Ulrich  became  intimate 
friends.  Leo  played  on  the  dulcimer,  and  had 
a  very  fine  voice.  Often  did  his  chamber 
re-echo  with  the  cheerful  songs  of  these 
young  friends  of  the,  arts.  Leo  Juda  after- 
wards became  Zwingle's  colleague,  and  even 
death  could  not  destroy  so  holy  a  friendship. 

The  office  of  pastor  of  Claris  became  va- 
cant at  this  time.  On ••  of  the  pope's  youth- 
ful courtiers,  Henri  Goldli,  his  Holiness's 
equerry,  and  who  was  already  the  possessor 
of  Several  benefices,  hastened  t<>  (-laris  with 
the  pontiff's  letter  of  nomination.  But  the 
shepherds  of  Claris,  proud  of  the  antiquity  of 
their  race  and  of  their  struggles  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  <1M  not  feel  inclined  to  bend  their 
heads  before  a  slip  of  p.irchment  from  Koine. 
Wildhaus  is  not  far  from  Claris,  and  Wesen, 


1  F.t  doctrlnam  Eccl*slrc  vctorem....lnstaurarl  oporteat. 
Gnalterua,  Misc.  Tig.  ill.  1112. 
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3  oimm  fttantovlro  s-emlrm  (im-dam Zwincliann  ptc- 

lorl   injecta   essent.    Leo  Jud.  la  Prief.  ad.  Ann.  Zw.  in 
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of  which  Zwingle's  uncle  was  the  incumbent, 
is  the  place  where  these  people  hold  their 
markets.  The  reputation  of  the  young  master 
of  arts  of  Basle  had  extended  even  to  these 
mountains,  and  him  the  people  of  Claris  de- 
sired to  have  for  their  priest.  They  invited 
him  in  1506.  Zwingle  was  ordained  at  Con- 
stance by  the  bishop,  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon at  Rapperswyl,  read  his  first  mass  at 
Wildhaus  on  St.  Michael's  day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  relations  and'  the  friends  of 
his  i'amily,  and  about  the  end  of  the  year 
arrived  at  Claris. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Fondness  for  War — Schinner— Pension  from  the  Pope — The 
Labyrinth— Zwinsle  in  Italy— Principle  of  Beform— Zwin- 
gle and  Luther— Zwingle  and  Erasmus— Zwingle  and  the 
ancient  Classics— Paris  and  Claris. 

ZWINGLE  immediately  applied  himself  with 
zeal  to  the^duties  of  his  large  parish.  Yet 
he  was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  and  often 
permitted  himself  to  be  led  away  by  dissipa- 
tion, and  by  the  relaxed  ideas  of  the  age. 
As  a  Romish  priest,  he  did  not  differ  from  all 
the  surrounding  clergy.  But  even  at  this 
time,  when  the  evangelical  doctrine  Had  not 
changed  his  heart,  he  was  never  guilty  of 
those  scandals  which  often  afflicted  the 
Church,1  and  always  felt  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  his  passions  to  the  holy  standard 
of  the  Gospel. 

A  fondness  for  war  at  that  time  inflamed 
the  tranquil  valleys  of  Claris.  There  dwelt 
the  families  of  heroes — the  Tchudis,  the 
Walas,  the  (Eblis,  whose  blood  had  flowed 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  aged  warriors 
would  relate  to  the  youths,  delighted  at  these 
recitals,  their  exploits  in  the  wars  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Swabia,  and  the  combats  of  St. 
Jacques  and  of  Ragaz.  But,  alas  !  it  was  no 
longer  against  the  enemies  of  their  indepen- 
dence that  these  warlike  shepherds  took  up 
arms.  They  might  be  seen,  at  the  voice  of 
the  king  of -France,  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
duke  of  Milan,  or  even  of  the  holy  father 
himself,  descending  like  an  avalanche  from 
the  Alps,  and  dashing  with  a  noise  of  thun- 
der against  the  troops  drawn  up  in  the  plains. 

As  a  poor  boy  named  Matthew  Schinner, 
who  attended  the  school  of  Sion,  in  the  Valais 
(about  the  middle  of  the  second  half  of  the 
lit'ii  i  :!th  century),  was  singing  one  day  in 
the  streets,  as  the  young  Martin  Luther  did 
a  little  later,  he  heard  his  name  called  by  an 
olikm-in.  The  latter  struck  by  the  freedom 
with  which  the  child  answered  his  questions, 
said  to  him  with  that  prophetic  tone  which  a 
man  is  thought  sometimes  to  possess  on  the 

>  Sic  reverent i»  pudorls.  Imprimis  autem  officii  divlnl.ptr- 
petuo  cuvit.    Osw.  Myc.  Vit.  Zw. 
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brink  of  the  grave  :  "  Tluui  shall  be  a  bishop 
and  a  prince."1  These  words  nvule  a  deep 
impression  on  the  youthful  mendicant,  and 
from  that  moment  a  boundless  ambition  took 
possession  of  his  soul.  At  Zurich  and  at 
Como  he  made  sufeh  progress  as  to  surprise 
his  masters.  He  became  priest  of  a  small 
parish  iu  the  Valais,  rose  rapidly,  and  being 
sent  to  Rome  somewhat  later  to  demand  of 
the  pope  the  confirmation  of  a  bishop  of  Sinn. 
who  had  just  been  elected,  he  obtained  this 
bishopric  for  himself,  and  encircled  his  brows 
with  the  episcopal  mitre.  This  ambitious 
and  crafty  though  often  noble-minded  and 
generous  man,  never  considered  any  dignity 
but  as  a  step  to  mount  still  higher.  Having 
offered  his  services  to  Louis  XII.,  and  at  the 
same  time  naming  his  price:  "  It  is  too 
much  for  one  man,"  said  the  king.  "  1  will 
show  him,"  replied  the  exasperated  Bishop 
of  Sion,  "  that  I,  alone,  am  worth  many 
men."  In  effect,  he  turned  towards  Pope 
Julius  II.,  who  gladly  welcomed  him  ;  and, 
in  1510,  iSchinner  succeeded  in  attaching  the 
whole  Swiss  confederation  to  the  policy  of 
this  warlike  pontiff.  The  bishop  was  re- 
warded with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  he  smiled 
as  he  now  saw  but  one  step  between  him 
and  the  papal  throne. 

Schinner's  eyes  wandered  continually  over 
the  cantons  of  .Switzerland,  and  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  an  influential  man  in  any  place, 
he  hastened  to  attach  him  to  himself.  The 
pastor  of  Glaris  fixed  his  attention,  and 
Zwingle  learnt  erelong  that  the  pope  had 
granted  him  a  yearly  pension  of  fifty  florins, 
to  encourage  him  in  his  literary  pursuits. 
His  poverty  did  not  permit  him  to  buy 
books ;  this  money,  during  the  short  time 
Ulrieh  received  it,  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  classical  or  theological  works, 
which  he  procured  from  Basle.'2  Zwingle 
from  that  time  attached  himself  to  the  cardi- 
nal, and  thus  entered  the  Roman  party. 
Schinner  and  Julius  II.  at  last  betrayed  the 
object  of  their  intrigues ;  eight  thousand 
Swiss,  whom  the  eloquence  of  the  cardinal- 
bishop  had  enlisted,  crossed  the  Alps  ;  but 
want  of  provisions,  with  the  arms  and  money 
of  the  French,  m  ule  them  return  ingloriously 
to  their  mountains.  They  carried  back  with 
them  the  usual  concomitants  of  these  foreign 
wars — distrust,  licentiousness,  party-spirit, 
violence,  and  disorders  of  every  kind.  Citi- 
zens refused  to  obey  their  magistrates  ;  chil- 
dren their  parents ;  agriculture  and  the  cares 
of  their  flocks  and  herds  were  neglected  ; 
luxury  and  beggary  increased  side  by  side  ; 
the  holiest  ties  were  broken,  and  the  Con- 
federation seemed  on  the  brink  of  dissolu- 
tion. 

Then  were  the  eyes  of  the  young  priest  of 
Glaris  opened,  and  his  indignation  burst 
forth.  His  powerful  voice  was  raised  to  warn 
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the  people  of  the  gulf  into  which  they  were 
about  to  fall.  It  was  in  the  year  1510  that 
he  published  his  poem  entitled  The  Labyrinth. 
Within  the  mazes  of  this  mysterious  garden, 
Minos  has  concealed  the  Minotaur,  that 
monster,  half-man,  halt  bull,  whom  he  feeds 
with  the  bodies  of  the  young  Athenians. 
"  This  Minotaur,"  says  Zwingle,  "represents 
the  sins,  the  vices,  the  irrdigion,  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Swiss,  which  devour  the  sons 
of  the  nation." 

A  bold  man,  Theseus,  determines  to  rescue 
his  country  ;  but  numerous  obstacles  arrest 
him  : — first,  a  one-eyed  lion  ;  this  is  Spain 
and  Aragon  : — then  a  crowned  eagle,  whose 
beak  opens  to  swallow  him  up  ;  this  is  the 
Empire  : — then  a  cock,  raising  its  crest,  and 
seeming  to  challenge  to  the  fight ;  this  is 
France.  The  hero  surmounts  all  these  ob- 
stacles, reaches  the  monster,  slays  him,  and 
saves  his  country. 

"  In  like  manner,"  exclaims  the  poet, 
"  are  men  now  wandering  in  a  labyrinth, 
but,  as  they  have  no  clue,  they  cannot  regain 
the  light.  Nowhere  do  we  find  an  imitation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  A  little  glory  leads  us  to 
risk  our  lives,  torment  our  neighbour,  and 

rush  into  disputes,  war,  and  battle One 

might  imagine  that  the  furies  h'ad  broken 
loose  from  the  abyss  of  hell."  l 

A  Theseus,  a  reformer  was  needed ;  this 
Zwingle  perceived  clearly,  and  henceforth  he 
felt  a  presentiment  of  his  mission.  Shortly 
after,  he  composed  an  allegory,  the  meaning 
of  which  was  less  enigmatical.2 

In  April  1512,  the  confederates  again  arose 
at  the  voice  of  the  cardinal  for  the  defence  of 
the  Church.  G-laris  was  in  the  foremost 
rank.  The  whole  parish  took  the  field  un- 
der their  banner,  with  the  landamman  and 
their  pastor.  Zwingle  was  compelled  to 
marc'i  with  them.  The  army  passed  the 
Alps,  and  the  cardinal  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  confederates  decorated  with  the  pon- 
tiff's presents  ; — a  ducal  cap  ornamented 
with  pearls  and  gold,  and  surmounted  by  the 
IJoly  Ghost  represented  under  the  form  of  a 
dove.  The  Swiss  sealed  the  ramparts  of 
fortresses  and  the  walls  of  cities  ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  enemies  swam  naked 
across  rivers,  halberd  in  hand.  The  French 
were  defeated  at  every  point ;  bells  and 
trumpets  pealed  their  notes-  of  triumph  ;  the 
people  crowded  around  them  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  the  nobles  furnished  the  army  with 
wine  and  fruits  in  abundance ;  monks  and 
priests  mounted  the  pulpits,  and  proclaimed 
that  the  confederates  were  the  people  of 
God,  who  avenged  the  Bride  of  the  Lord  on 
her  enemies  ;  and  the  pope  a  prophet  like 
Caiaphas  of  old,  conferred  on  them  the  title 
of  "  Defenders  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Church."3 

1  Pas  wir  die  hcellschen  wflterinn'n 
M«"gend  denken  abbrochen  syn. 

Zw.  dpp.  (Kdit.  Sclmler  et  Schul'thess).  II.  second  p»rt,  230. 

2  Fal>c!sedi:ht  vom  Ochsen  und  ellichen   Thleron,  lox 
loirfender  dingc  begrlffenlich.     Ibid    257 

De  Ocatis  inter  Halloa  et  Uelvelius,  rclatio  H.  ZwlngliL 
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This  sojourn  in  Italy  was  not  without  its 
influence  on  Zwingle  as  regards  his  call  to 
the  Reformation.  On  his  return  from  this 
campaign,  he  began  to  study  Urcck,  "  in 
order  (as  he  said)  to  be  able  to  draw  from 
the  fountain-head  of  truth  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus  Christ.1  I  am  determined  to  apply 
myself  to  Greek,"  wrote  he  to  Yadian  on  the 
23d  of  February  1513,-  "  that  no  one  shall  be 
nhle  to  turn  me  aside  from  it,  except  God:  I 
do  it.  not  for  glory,  but  for  the  love,  of  sacred 
learning.'1  Somewhat  later,  a  worthy  priest, 
who  had  been  his  schoolfellow,  coming  to  see 
him  :  "  Master  Ulrich,"  said  he,  "  I  am  in- 
formed that  you  are  falling  into  this  new 
error;  that  you  are  a  Lutheran." — "I  am 
not  a  Lutheran,"  said  Zwingle,  "  for  I  learn- 
ed (ireek  before  I  had  ever  heard  the  name 
of  Luther."-  To  know  Greek,  to  study  the 
Gospel  in  the  original  language,  was,  in 
Zwingle's  opinion,  the  basis  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Zwingle  went  farther  than  merely  acknow- 
ledging at  this  early  period  the  grand  princi- 
ple of  evangelical  Christianity, — the  infalli- 
ble authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  lie  per- 
ivived,  moreover,  how  we  should  determine 
the  sense  of  the  JKvine  Word  :  "  Thev  have 
a  very  mean  idea  of  the  Gospel,"  said  he, 
"  who  consider  as  frivolous,  vain;  and  un- 
just, all  that  they  imagine  does  not  accord 
with  their  own  reason.3  Men  -ire  not  per- 
mitted to  wrest  the  Gospel  at  pleasure  that 
it  nny  square  with  their  own  sentiments  and 
interpretation."4- — "  Zwingle  turned  his  eyes 
to  heaven,"  says  his  best  friend,  "  for  he 
would  have  no  other  interpreter  than  the 
Holy  Ghost  himself."5 

Such,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
was  the  man  whom  certain  persons  have  not 
hesitated  to  represent  as  having  desired  to 
subject  the  Bible  to  human  reason.  "  Phi- 
!•  sophy  and  divinity,"  said  he,  "  were  always 
v  'ising  objections.  At  last  I  said  to  myself : 
I  must  neglect  all  these  matters,  and"  look 
for  God's  will  in  his  Word  alone.  I  began 
(continues  he^  earnestly  to  entreat  the  Lord 
to  grant  me  his  light,  and  although  I  read 
ill"  Scriptures  only,  they  became  clearer  to 
me  than  if  I  had  read  all  the  commentators." 
He  compared  Scripture  with  itself,  explaining 

i;re  passages  by  those  that  are  clear." 
I!'  soon  knew  the  Bible  thoroughly,  and 

•  •ul.-irly  the  New  Testameni.7  When 
7.\. -oi'rlc  (bus  turned  towards  Holy  Scripture, 
S'.vit/.erland  took  its  first  step  towards  the 


i    \nte  dccem  annos.operam  dedi  gr.-ecia  llteris,  ntex  fon- 
il.:,<  dpctrinarn  (  hrisli  liavirire  pnsscm.    X,w.  opp.  j.  'J74, 


in  lii<  Uxplan.  Arllc.  which  bears  tlie  date  of  loM. 

-  Ich  hab  gru-cw  konnen.clie  ich  ni  niit  von  Uithergeliot 
hab.    Saint.  I'hr.mik.  MS. 

3  Xihil  Bublimlus  dc  evangelic  senth:nt.qtiam  fittod.  quid- 
IIMJI!  ci.ruin  rali.jni  nun  est  consentancum.  hoc  inujuuin, 
vatnim  el  fihulmn  exlstlmant.  Zw.  Opp.  1.  2U2. 

*  Nee  posse  evangeltum  ad  sensum  ct  intcrprelationem 
homlnum  redlgl.    liiiil.  i'i:>. 

s  In  crrlum  suspexit,  doctorem  quterens  Spiritum.  Osw. 
M\.  .  Vita  Zw. 

"  Scripta  contulll  i't  obscura  Claris  elucldavtt.    Ilnd. 

•  In  Minima,  er  inacht  im,  di<-  II.  Sclirifft,  Insundcrs  dass 
K.  T.  gantz  gcnicln.    Rullinger  MS. 
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Reformation.  Accordingly,  when  he  ex- 
plained the  Scriptures,  every  one  felt  that 
his  teaching  came  from  God,  and  not  from 
man.1  "  All-divine  work  !"  exclaimed  Os- 
wald Myconius ;  "  it  is  thus  we  recovered 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  heaven  !" 

Zwingle  did  not,  however,  contemn  the 
explanations  of  the  most  celebrated  doctors  : 
in  after-years  he  studied  Origen,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  but 
not  as  authorities.  "  I  study  the  doctors," 
said  li",  '•  with  the  same  end  as  when  we 
ask  a  friend :  How  do  you  understand  this 
passage?"  Holy  Scripture,  in  bis  opinion, 
was  the  touchstone  by  which  to  test  the  ho- 
liest doctors  themselves.2 

Zwingle's  course  was  slow,  but  progressive. 
He  did  not  arrive  at  the  truth,  like  Luther, 
by  those  storms  which  impel  the  soul  to  run 
hastily  to  its  harbour  of  refuge  ;  he  reached 
it  by  the  peaceful  influence  of  Scripture, 
whose  power  expands  gradually  in  the  heart. 
Luther  attained  the  wished-for  shore  through 
the  storms  of  the  wide  ocean  ;  Zwingle  by 
gliding  softly  down  the  stream.  These  are 
the  two  principal  ways  by  which  the  Al- 
mighty leads  men.  Zwingle  was  not  fully 
converted  to  God  and  to  his  Gospel  until  the 
earlier  years  of  his  residence  at  Zurich  ;  yet 
the  moment  when  in  1514  or  1515,  this  strong 
man  bent  the  knee  before  God,  in  prayer 
for  the  understanding  of  his  Word,  was  that 
in  which  appeared  the  first  glimmering  rays 
of  the  bright  day  that  afterwards  beamed 
upon  him. 

About  this  period  one  of  Erasmus's  poems, 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  introduced  address- 
ing mankind  perishing  through  their  own 
fault,  made  a  deep  impression  on  Zwingle. 
Alone  in  his  closet,  he  repeated  to  himself  that 
passage  in  which  Jesus  complains  that  men 
do  not  seek  every  grace  from  him,  although 
he  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  good.  "ALL," 
said  Zwingle,  "  ALL."  And  this  word  was 
ever  present  to  his  mind.  "Are  there,  then, 
any  creatures,  any  saints  of  whom  we  should 
beg  assistance  ?  No :  Christ  is  our  only 
treasure."  3 

Zwingle  did  not  restrict  himself  to  the 
study  of  Christian  letters.  One  of  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century^is  their  profound  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Reman  writers.  The  poems 
of  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Pindar,  possessed 
great  charms  for  Zwingle,  and  he  has  left 
some  commentaries  or  characteristics  of  the 
two  last  poets.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Pindar 
spoke  of  the  gods  in  so  sublime  a  strain  that 
he  must  have  felt  a  presentiment  of  the  true 
God.  He  studied  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
thoroughly,  and  in  their  writings  learnt  the 
art  of  oratory  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  He 


1  Ut  nemo  non  videret  Spirlium  doctorem,  non  homlnem. 
Osw.  Myc.  Vita  Zw. 

;  Scripliira  oanonlca.  sou  I.ydio  lapide  probandos.    IWd. 

3  Dass  Christns  nnscr  nrnu-n  poelen  eln  einziger  Scbfttz 
sev.  Z\\.  ()pp.  i.  29H.  Zwingle  said  in  152;)  that  he  had  read 
this  poem  of  Krasmus's  some  eight  or  nine  years  before. 
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called  Seneca  a  holy  num.  The  child  of  the 
Swiss  mountains  delighted  also  to  investigate 
the  mysteries  of  nature  in  the  works  of  I'liny. 
Thucyirll.'cs,  Sallust,  Livy,  C'rcsar,  Suetonius, 
Plutarch,  and  Tacitus,  taught  him  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  He  has  been  reproached 
with  his  enthusiasm  for  the  great  men  of 
antiquity,  and  it  is  true  that  some  of  his 
expressions  on  this  subject  admit  of  no  jus- 
tification. But  if  ho  honoured  them  so 
highly,  it  was  because  he  fancied  he  discerned 
iii'them,  not  mere  human  virtues,  but  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  his  opinion, 
God's  influence,  far  from  being  limited  in 
ancient  times  by  the  boundaries  of  Palestine, 
extended  over  the  whole  world.1  "  Plat"," 
said  he,  u  has  also  drunk  at  this  heavenly 
spring.  And  if  the  two  Catos,  Scipio,  and 
Camillas,  had  not  been  truly  religious,  could 
they  have  bjen  so  high-minded  ?"a 

Zwingle  communicated  a  taste  for  letters 
to  all  around  him.  Many  intelligent  young 
men  were  educated  at  his  school.  "  You 
have  offered  me  not  only  books,  but  yourself 
also,"  wrote  Valentine  Tschudi,  son  of  OIK;  of 
the  heroes  in  the  Burgundian  wars  ;  and  this 
young  man,  who  had  already  studied  at 
Vienna  and  Basle,  under  the  most  celebrated 
doctors,  added  :  "  I  have  found  no  one  who 
could  explain  the  classic  authors  with  such 
acumen  and  profundity  as  yourself."3 
Tschudi  went  to  Paris,  and  thus  was  able  to 
compare  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  this 
university  with  that  which  he  had  found  in 
a  narrow  valley  of  the  Alps,  above  which 
towered  the  gigantic  summits  and  eh-rnd 
snows  of  the  Dodi,  the  Glarnisch,  the  VI  •  . ' 
and  the  Freyberg.  "  In  what  frivolW  -s  do 
they  educate  the  French  youth  !"  said  he. 
No  poison  can  equal  the  sophistical  art  that 
they  are  taught.  It  dulls  the  senses,  wea- 
kens the  judgment,  and  brutalizes  the  man, 
who  then  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  mere  echo, 
5\n  emjrty  sound.  Ten  women  could  not 
Make  hiwid  against  one  of  these  rhetoricians.4 
Even  in  their  prayers,  I  am  certain  they 
bring  their  sophisms  before  God,  and  by 
their  syllogisms  presume  to  constrain  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  answer  them."  Such  were  at 
that  time  Paris,  the  intellectual  metropolis 
of  Christendom,  and  Glaris,  a  village  of  herd- 
men  among  the  Alps.  One  ray  of  light  from 
God's  Word  enlightens  more  than  all  the 
wisdom  of  man. 


1  Splritus  tile  crolestls  non  solam  Palestinam  vel  creave- 
rat  vel  fovebat,  sed  mundum  unlvenum.  CEcol.  and  Zw. 
Epp.  p.  9. 

'*•  Nisi  reliiiosi,  nunqutim  fuisscnt  magnaniml.     Ibid. 

3  Nam  qui  *ir  :u'rioris  in  enodandisauctovibus  judicii,  vidi 
ueminem.    Zw.  Kpp.  p.  i:i. 

4  Ut  nee  decem  mulierculse — uni   sophists   ads<iuari 
qacant.    Ibid.  p.  lj. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Zwinsle  to  Erasmus  — Oswald  Myconins— The  Robber*  - 
CEcolampadius—  Zwingle  atMarignan— Zwinsle  and  Italy 
— Zwingie's  Method— Commencement  of  the  Reform— 1M*- 
covcry— Passage  from  one  World  to  the  other. 

A  GUEAT  man  of  that  age,  Enismus,  cxerci.  c  I 
much  influence  over  Zwingle.  Nn  sooner  did 
one  of  his  writings  appear  than  Zwingle  has- 
tened to  pin-chase  it.  In  1514,  Erasmus 
arrived  in  Basle,  where  the  bishop  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  esteem.  All  the 
friends  of  learning  immediately  assembled 
around  him.  But  the  prince  of  the  schools 
had  easily  discovered  him  who  was  to  be  the 
glory  of  Switzerland.  "  I  congratulate  the 
Helvetians,"  wrote  he  to  Zwingle,  "  that  you 
are  labouring  to  polish  and  civilize  them  by 
your  studies  and  your  morals,  which  are 
alike  of  the  highest  order."  l  Zwingle  ear- 
nestly longed  to  see  him.  "  Spaniards  and 
Gauls  went  to  Rome  to  see  Livy,"  said  he, 
and  set  out.  On  arriving  at  Basle,  he  found 
there  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  small 
stature,  weak  frame,  and  delicate  appearance, 
but  exceedingly  amiable  and  polite.*  It  was 
Erasmus.  His  agreeable  manners  soon  ban- 
ished Zwingle's  timidity ;  the  power  of  bis 
genius  subdued  him.  "  Poor  as  /Esdiinrs," 
s-.:id  he,  "when  each  of  Socrates'  disciples 
offered  their  master  a  present,  I  give  yon 

what  yEschincs  gave I  give  you  myself !" 

Among  the  men  of  learning  who  then 
formed  the  court  of  Erasmus, — such  as  Amer- 
uuch,  lihenanus,  Frobenius,  Nessenus,  and 
Glarcan, — Zwingle  noticed  one  Oswald  Geiss- 
h ussier,  a  young  man  of  Lucerne,  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  Erasmus  helleniml  his 
name,  and  called  him  Myconius.  We  shall 
generally  speak  of  him  by  his  baptismal  ap- 
pellation, to  distinguish  the  friend  of  Zwinglo 
from  Frederick  Myconius,  the  disciple  of 
Luther.  Oswald,  after  studying  at  Rothwyl 
with  a  youth  of  his  own  age,  named  I'.erthold 
Haller,  and  next  at  Berne  and  at  Basic,  had 
become  rector  of  Saint  Theodore's  school, 
and  afterwards  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  latter 
city.  The  humble  schoolmaster,  though 
possessed  of  a  scanty  income,  had  married  a 
young  woman  whose  simplicity  and  purity 
of  mind  won  all  hearts.  We  have  already 
seen  that  this  was  a  time  of  trouble  in 
Switzerland,  in  which  foreign  wars  gave  rise 
to  violent  disorders,  and  the  soldiers,  return- 
ing to  their  country,  brought  back  with  them 
their  campaigning  habits  of  licentiousness 
and  brutality.  One  dark  and  cloudy  day  in 
winter,  some  of  these  ruflians  attacked  Os- 
wald's quiet  dwelling  in  his  absence.  They 
knocked  at  the  door,  threw  stones,  and  called 
for  his  modest  wife  in  the  most  indecent 
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1  Tu.  tnfque  similes  optlmls  etiam  stmliis  ac  moribus  et 
expolietis  et  nobilltabitis.  Zw.  Kpp.  p.  Hi. 

'i  Kt  corrmscuto  hoc  tuo  mlnnto,  veruni  mlnlroe  inooncin- 
no,  urbanlsslme  gestientem  viderc  vidcar.  Ibid. 
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language;  at  last  they  dashed  in  the  win- 
dows, and  entering  the  schoolroom,  broke 
(•very  tiling  they  could  find,  and  then  retiml. 
Oswald  returned  shortly  after.  His  son, 
little  Felix,  ran  to  meet  him  with  loud  cries, 
;uul  his  wife,  unable  to  speak,  made  signs  of 
the  utmost  horror.  He  perceived  what  had 
happened  to  him.  At  the  same  moment,  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  street.  Unable  to 
control  his  feelings,  the  schoolmaster  seized 
a  weapon,  and  pursued  the  rioters  to  the 
cemetery.  They  took  refuge  within  it,  pre- 
11  ued  to  defend  themselves :  three  of  their 
number  fell  upon  Myconius,  and  wounded 
him;  and  while  his  wound  was  dressing, 
(hose  wretches  again  broke  into  his  house 
with  furious  cries.  Oswald  says  no  more.1 
£uch  were  the  scenes  that  took  place  in  the 
cities  of  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  before  the  Reforma- 
tion had  softened  and  disciplined  the  manners. 

The  integrity  of  Oswald  Myconius,  and 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  virtue,  brought^ 
him  into  contact  with  Zwingle.  The  rector 
of  the  school  of  Basle  recognised  the  supe- 
riority of  the  priest  of  Glaris.  In  his  humi- 
lity he  shrunk  from  the  praises  lavished  on 
liirn  both  by  Zwingle  and  Erasmus.  The 
latter  would  often  say  :  "  I  look  upon  you 
schoolmasters  as  the  peers  of  kings."  But 
(lie  modest  Myconius  was  of  a  different  opi- 
i;i<ii!.  "I  do  but  crawl  upon  the  earth; 
from  my  childhood,  there  has  been  something 
hiiiiihle  and  mean  abi.mt  me."2 

A  preacher  who  had  arrived  in  Basle  at 
nearly  the  same  time  as  Zwingle,  was  then 
attracting  general  attention.  Of  a  mild  and 
peaceful  disposition,  he  loved  a  traqnil  life  ; 
slow  and  circumspect  in  action,  his  chief  de- 
light was  to  labour  in  his  study  and  to  pro- 


CEcolampadius  was  charmed  with  the  hours 
he  passed  in  the  society  of  this  great  genius. 
"  There  is  but  one  thing,"  said  the  monarch 
of  learning  to  him,  "  that  we  should  look  for 
in  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  is  Jesus  Christ."1 
He  gave  the  youthful  preacher,  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  friendship,  the  commencement 
of  the  Gospel  of  ,St.  Jolin.  (Ecolampadius 
would  often  kiss  this  pledge  of  so  valued  an 
affection,  and  kept  it  suspended  to  his  cruci- 
fix, "  in  order,"  said  lie,  "  that  I  may  always 
remember  Erasmus  in  my  prayers." 

Zwingle  returned  to  his  native  mountains, 
his  heart  and  mind  full  of  all  he  had  seen 
and  heard  at  Basle.  "  I  should  be  unable 
to  sleep,"  wrote  he  to  Erasmus  shortly  after 
his  return,  ''if  I  had  not  held  some  conver- 
sation with  you.  There  is  nothing  I  am 
prouder  of  than  of  having  seen-  Erasmus." 
Zwingle  had  received  a  new  impulse.  Such 
journeys  often  exercise  a  great  influence  over 
the  career  of  a  Christian.  Zwingle 's  pupils 
—Valentine,  Jost,  with  Louis  I'eter  and 
Egidius  Tschudi ;  his  friends — the  landain- 
man  ./Ebli,  the  priest  Binzli  of  Wesen.  Fri- 
clolin  Brunner,  and  the  celebrated  professor 
Glarean,' were  delighted  to  see  him  increase 
in  knowledge  and  in  wisdom.  The  old 
respected  him  as  a  courageous  patriot;  the 
faithful  pastors,  as  a  zealous  minister  of  the 
Lord.  Nothing  was  done  in  the  country 
without  his  being  first  consulted.  All  good 
people  hoped  that  the  ancient  virtues  of 
Switzerland  would  be  one  day  revived  by 
him.2 

Francis  I.  having  ascended  the  throne, 
and  desiring  to  avenge  in  Italy  the  honour 
of  the  French  name,  the  pope  in  consterna- 
tion endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  cantons. 
Thus,  in  1515,  Ulrich  again  visited  the  plains 


mule,  concord  aiming  all   Christians.3     His  |  of  Italy  in  the  midst  of  the  phalanxes  of  his 


name  was  John  Hausschein,  in  Greek  CEco- 
lampadius,  or  "  the  light  of  the  house  ;"  he 
was  born  in  Franconia,  of  rich  parents,  a 
year  before  Zwingle.  His  pious  mother  de- 
sired to  consecrate  to  learning  and  to  God 
the  only  child  that  Providence  had  left  her. 
His  father  at  first  destined  him  to  business, 
and  then  to  jurisprudence.  But  after  (Eco- 
lampadius had  returned  from  Bologna,  where 
he  had  been  studying  the  law,  the  Lord,  who 
was  pleased  to  make  him  a  light  in  the 
Church,4  called  him  to  the  study  of  theology, 
lie  was  preaching  in  his  native  'own,  when 
Capito,  who  had  known  him  at  Heidelberg, 
iro;  lii in  appointed  preacher  at  Basle.  He 
there  prnel aimed  Christ  with  an  eloquence 
which  filled  his  hearers  with  admira^on.  * 
Erasmus  admitted  him  into  his  intimacy. 


1  Erasml  Laus  Stultltlip,  cum  annot.    Myconll. 

2  Bqilldein  hum!   repere  dlilicl  hactenus,  et  est  natura 
nem-lu  quid  humile  vcl  a  cunabulia  in  me.    Osw.  Myc.  Vita 
Zw. 

3  Ingenlo  mill  et  tranqutllo,  pads  et  concordlee  studiosls- 
ilniu.    Melon.  Ail.  Vi  .  (»ol.  p.  i>. 

4  plectmtMl  vocante  Deo,  qul  eo  in  domo  sua  pro  lam- 
pade  uMiriai  erat.     Ibid.  46. 

*  Omnium  vrre  spirltualhim  et  erudltorum  admlratione 
Christum  pMdiCftftt.     H>ld. 


countrymen.  But  the  dissensions  that  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  sowed  in  the  confe- 
derate army  wrung  his  heart.  Often  might 
he  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  harangu- 
ing with  energy,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  great  wisdom,  an  audience  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  ready  for  the  fight. 3  On 
the  8th  of  September,  five  days  before  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  he  preached  in  the  square 
of  Monza,  where  the  Swiss  soldiers  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  their  colours  were  as- 
sembled. "  If  we  had  then,  and  even  later, 
followed  Zwinglc's  advice,"  said  Werner 
Steiner  of  Zug,  "  what  evils  would  our  coun- 
try have  been  spared !"  But  all  ears  were 
shut  against  the  voice  of  concord,  prudence, 
and  submission.  The  impetuous  eloquence 
of  Cardinal  Schinner  electrified  the  confede- 
rates, and  impelled  them  to  rush  like  a  tor- 
rent to  the  fatal  field  of  Marigiian.  Ther 
flower  of  the  Helvetian  youth  perished  there. 

1  Nlhll    in  sacris   litcria  prtcter  Christum  quKrendum. 
Erasm.  Epp.  p.  4U3. 

2  Justitlam  avitam  per  liunc  olim  reatitutam  Irl.    Osw. 
Mvc   Vita  Zw. 

3  In  dcm  Heerlager  hat  cr  Flyssig  gepredlget.    Bulllnter 
Chrun. 
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Zwinglc,  who  had  been  unable  to  prevent 
such  disasters,  threw  himself,  in  the  cause  of 
Rome,  into  the  midst  of  danger.  His  hand 
wielded  the  sword. l  A  melancholy  error  ! 
A  minister  of  Christ,  he  forgot  more  than 
once  that  he  should  fight  only  with  the 
weapons  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  was  destined 
to  see  fulfilled,  in  his  own  person,  this  pro- 
phccv  of  our  Lord  :  They  tJiat  take  the  sword, 
shall  perish  u-ith  the  sword. 

Zwingle  and  the  Swiss  had  been  unable  to 
save  Rome.  The  ambassador  of  Venice  was 
the  first  in  the  pontifical  city  to  hear  of  the 
defeat  at  Mariguan.  Quite  elated,  he  re- 
paired early  in  the  morning  to  the  Vatican. 
The  pope  left  his  chamber  half  dressed  to 
give  him  an  audience.  When  Leo  X.  heard 
the  news,  he  did  not  conceal  his  terror.  In 
this  moment  of  alarm  he  saw  only  Francis 
I.,  and  had  no  hope  but  in  him :  "  My  lord 
ambassador,"  said  he  tremblingly  to  Zorsi, 
"  we  must  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  king,  and  cry  for  mercy  !  "2  Luther  and 
Zwingle,  in  their  dangers,  knew  another  arm, 
and  invoked  another  mercy. 

This  second  visit  to  Italy  was  not  unpro- 
fitable to  Zwingle.  He  remarked  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  Ambrosian  ritual  in  use  at 
Milan  and  that  of  Rome.  He  collected  and 
compared  with  each  other  the  most  ancient 
canons  of  the  mass.  Thus  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  developed  in  him,  even  amid  the  tumult 
ot'  camps.  At  the  same  time  the  sight  of  the 
children  of  his  fatherland,  led  beyond  the 
Alps  and  delivered  up  to  slaughter  like  their 
herds,  filled  him  with  indignation.  It  was  a 
common  saying,  that  ''  the  flesh  of  the  con- 
federates was  cheaper  than  that  of  their 
kine."  The  faithlessness  and  ambition  of 
the  pope,3  the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  the 
priests,  the  licentiousness  and  dissipation  of 
the  monks,  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  pre- 
lates, the  corruption  and  venality  that  in- 
fected the  Swiss  on  every  side — all  these  evils 
forced  themselves  upon  his  attention,  and 
made  him  feel  more  keenly  than  ever  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  Church. 

From  this  time  Zwingle  preached  the  Word 
of  God  more  clearly.  He  explained  the  por- 
tions of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  selected  for 
the  public  services,  always  comparing  scrip- 
ture with  scripture.4  He  spoke  with  anima- 
tion and  with  power,5  and  pursued  with  his 
hearers  the  same  course  that  God  had  adopted 
with  him.  He  did  not,  like  Luther,  expose 
the  sores  of  the  Church  ;  but  in  proportion  as 
the  study  of  ihe  Bible  discovered  to  him  any 
useful  lesson,  he  communicated  it  to  his 


1  In  den  Schacliten  sich  retllich  und  d.ipfcr  gestellt  mil 
Rathen,  Wurten  mid  Thaten.    Bulllnger  Chron. 

2  Domine  orator,  vcdi-remo  qucl  farn  il  re  Christ ianisslmo 
se  metteremo  in  le  so  man  dimandando  miscricordia.  Zorsi 
Re'atione  MS. 

3  Hellissimo  parladnr  (Leo  X.)  prometea  tssa  ma  non 
stemlca.    Rclatione  MS.  di  Gradeniro,  venuto  orator  di 
Rorna. 

*  Non  hnminum  commentis.  sert  sola  scripturarum  blbli- 
carnni  cot'atione.    Zw.  dpp.  I.  273. 

*  Rondern  anch  mil  predigeu,  dorrinen  er  heftig  wass. 
Bullinger  MS. 
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flock.  He  endeavoured  to  instil  the  truth 
into  their  hearts,  and  then  relied  on  it  for  the 
result  that  it  was  destined  to  produce.1  "  If 
the  people  understand  what  is  true,"  thought 
he,  "  they  will  soon  discern  what  is  false." 
This  maxim  is  good  in  the  commencement 
of  a  reformation  ;  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  error  should  be  boldly  pointed  out. 
This  Zwingle  knew  full  well.  "The  spring 
is  the  season  for  sowing,"  said  he ;  and  it 
was  then  seed-time  with  him. 

Zwingle  has  indicated  this  period  (1516) 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Swiss  Reformation. 
In  effect,  if  four  years  before  he  had  bent  his 
head  over  the  book  of  God.  he  now  raised  it, 
and  turned  towards  his  people  to  impart  to 
them  the  light  that  he  had  found  therein. 
This  is  a  new  and  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  religious 
revolution  in  these  countries;  but  it  has  been 
erroneously  concluded  from  these  dates  that 
Zwingle's  reform  preceded  that  of  Luther. 
Perhaps  Zwingle  preached  the  Gospel  a  year 
previous  to  the  publication  of  Luther's  theses, 
but  Luther  himself  preached  four  years  be- 
fore those  celebrated  propositions.^  If  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingle  had  strictly  confined  them- 
selves to  preaching,  the  Reformation  would 
not  so  rapidly  have  spread  through  the 
Church.  Luther  and  Zwinglc  were  neither 
the  first  monk  nor  the  first  priest  that  ln<i 
taught  a  purer  doctrine  than  the  schoolmen. 
But  Luther  was  the  first  to  uplift  publicly 
and  with  indomitable  courage  the  standard 
of  truth  against  the  dominion  of  error ;  to 
direct  general  attention  to  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel, — salvation  through 
grace  ;  to  lead  his  generation  into  that  u< w 
way  of  knowledge,  faith,  and  life,  from  which 
a  new  world  has  issued  ;  in  a  word,  to  brghi 
a  salutary  and  real  revolution.  The  great 
struggle,  of  which  the  theses  of  1517  were 
the  signal,  really  gave  birth  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  imparted  to  it  both  a  soul  and  a 
body.  Luther  was  the  first  reformer. 

Aspiritof  inquiry  wasbeginning  to  breathe 
on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  One  day 
the  priest  of  Glaris,  chancing  to  be  in  the  de- 
lighful  country  of  Mollis,  at  the  house  of 
Adam  the  priest  of  the  place,  together  with 
Bunzli,  priest  of  Wesen,  and  Varschon, 
priest  of  Kerensen,  these  friends  discovered 
an  old  liturgy,  in  which  they  read  these 
words  :  "  After  the  child  is  baptized,  k-t  him 
partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
and  likewise  of  the  cup."3—"  So  then,"  said 
Zwingle,  "  the  sacrament  was  at  that  time 
given  in  our  churches  under  both  kinds." 
This  liturgy,  which  was  about  two  hundred 
years  old,  was  a  great  discovery  for  these 
Alpine  priests. 

The  defeat  at  Marignan  produced  its  natu- 
ral results  in  the  cantons.  The  victorious 

l  Volebat  verltatem  copnitam  In  cordibus  »udltorum, 
aiere  suum  officium.  Os» .  M yc.  Vit,  Zw. 

i:  Vt.i.  i.  72.  *c. 

3  Detur  Kuchariatiresacramentun^simlllterpoculumiM- 
guinis.  Zw.  Opp.  i.  266. 
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Francis  I.  was  prodigal  of  gold  am 

to  win  over  the  confederates,  and  tlic  < 

ror  conjured   them    by  their  honour,   by  the 

tears  of  widows   and  orphans,    and    by   the 

Mi  MM!  of  their  brethren,  not  to  sell  them-clves 

to  their  murderers.     The  French  party  h  id 

tin-  npj'erhand  in  Glaris,  and  from  that  time 

residence  became  burdensome  to  Ulrieh. 

Had  Zwingle  remained  at  Glaris,  lie  might 

r^iily  have  been  a  mere  man  of  the  age. 
'arty  intrigue,  political  prejudices,  th 
['i;v.  France,  and  the  Duke  i>f  Milan,  might 
have  almost  absorbed  his  lite.  God  never 
leaves  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  the 
world  those  whom  lie  is  training  for  his 
people.  He  leads  them  aside  ;  lie  places 
them  in  some  solitude,  where  they  iiml 
themselves  face  to  face  with  God  and  them- 
selves, and  whence,  they  derive  inexhaustible 
instruction.  The  S.in  of  God  himself,  a  type 
in  this  respect  of  the  course  lie  pursues  with 
his  servants,  passed  forty  d  ivs  in  th:;  wilder- 
It  was  now  time  to  withdraw  Zwingle 
from  this  political  movement  which,  by  con- 
stant repetition  in  his  soul,  would  have 
quenched  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  hour  had 
come  to  prepare  him  for  another  stage  than 
that  on  which  courtiers,  cabinets,  and  fac- 
tions contended,  and  where  lie  would  have 
(.-  '  ssly  wasted  a  strength  worthy  of  a 
higher  occupation.  l!is  lelluw -countrymen 
h.ul  need  of  something  better.  It  was  n;  CBS- 
sary  that  a  new  life  should  now  descend  from 
heaven,  and  that  the  instrument  of  its  trans- 
mission should  unlearn  the  things  of  earth, 

arn  those  of  heaven.     The.-e  two  spheres 
are  entirely  distinct :    a  wide  gulf  sepai 
the  two  worlds;  and  before  passing  wholly 
from  one   to  the  other,   Zwimr'.e  was  i 
jotirn  for  ;t  time  on  a  neutral   territory, — an 
intermediate  and  preparatory  st  ".e.  thereto 
1  e  taught  of  God.     G"d  at  this  time  removed 
him  from  among  the  factions  of  Glaris,  and 

I'ueted  him,  for  his  noviciate,  t<>  the  soli- 
tude of  a  hermitage,  lie  confined  within  the 
narrow  walls  of  an  abbey  this  generous  seed 
of  the  Reformation,  which,  transplanted  to  a 
better  soil,  was  soon  to  cover  the  mountains 
with  its  shadow. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Onr  T,fi'1y  nf  KInsidlen— Z«  inete's  Call— The  A  Mint—  Orold- 
sek— A  learned  Society— The  liible  copied— Zwlnfrle  and 
S'i;uT-ti'i'in  —  First  Opposition  to  Error— Suiis.itioir— 
Hediu— Zwingle  and  the  Legates— The  Honours  ol  Home— 
The  Bishop  of  Constance— Samson  and  the  Indulgences— 
Stapfer-Zwingle's  Charity-His  Friends. 

ABOUT  the  mid  He  of  the  ninth  century,  a 
German  monk,  Meinrad  of  Hohenzollern, 
had  passed  between  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and 
Waltenstadt,  and  halted  on  a  little  hill  in 
front  of  an  amphitheatre  of  pines,  where  he 
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built  a  cell.  Ruffians  imbrued  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  the  saint.  The  polluted  cell 
long  remained  deserted.  About  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  a  convent  and  church  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  were  built  on  this 
s'len-d  spot.  About  midnight  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  consecration,  the  Ilishop  of  Con- 
stance and  his  priests  were  at  prayers  in  the 
church  :  a  heavenly  strain,  proceeding  from 
invisible  beings,  suddenly  resounded  through 
the  clnpel.  They  listened  prostrate  and 
with  admiration.  On  the  morrow,  ;is  the 
bishop  was  about  to  consecrate  the  building, 
n  voice  repeated  thrice:  "  Stop!  stop!  God 
himself  has  consecrated  it  !  "'  Christ  in  per 
son  (it  was  said)  had  blessed  it  during  the 
ni'_-ht  :  the  strains  they  had  henrd  were  thos,; 
of  the  angels,  apostles,  and  saints;  and  the 
Virgin  standing  above  the  altar  shone  with 
the  brightness  of  lightning.  A  bull  of  Leo 
VIII.  had  forbidden  the  faithful  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  legend.  From  that  time  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  pilgrims  had  annunllv  visite  1 
our  Lady  of  the  Hermits  for  the  festival  of 
"  the  Consecration  of  the  Angels."  Delphi 
and  Ephesus  in  ancient  times,  and  Loretto  in 
more  recent  days,  have  alone  equalled  the 
renown  of  Einsidlen.  It  was  in  this  extra- 
ordinary place  that,  in  1516,  Ulrieh  Zwingle 
was  invited  to  be  priest  and  preacher. 

Zwingle  did  not  hesitate.  "  It  is  neither 
ambition  nor  covetousness,"  said  he,  "  that 
takes  me  there,  but  the  intrigues  of  the 
French."2  Reasons  of  a  higher  kind  i! 
mined  him.  On  the  one  hand,  having  more 
solitude,  more  tranquillity,  and  a  less  exten- 
sive parish,  he  would  be  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  study  and  meditation  ;  on  the  other. 
this  resort  of  pilgrims  offered  him  an  easy 
iiii';Ms  of  sjiiv  iding  a  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  most  distant  countries.3 

The  friends  of  evangelical  preaching  at 
Glaris  loudly  expressed  their  grief.  "  What 
mor  distressing  can  happen  to  Glaris,"  s:iid 
1'cter  Tschudi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  canton,  "  than  to  be  deprived 
of  so  great  a  man  'i  His  parishioners, 
seeing  tlp.it  he  was  inflexible,  resolved  to 
leave  him  the  title  of  pastor  of  Glaris,  with  a 
portion  of  the  stipend,  and  the  power  of  re- 
turning whenever  he  chose.5 

Conrad  of  Rech berg,  a  gentleman  descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  family,  serious,  frank, 
intrepid,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little 
rough,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  hunts- 
men of  the  country  to  which  Zwingle  was 
going.  In  one  of  his  farms  (the  Silthal)  he 
had  established  a  stud  where  he  raised  a 
breed  of  horses  that  became  famous  in  Italy. 

l  Cessa,  cessa,  frater,  dlvinitus  capclla  consecrata  cst. 
Hartm.  Anna).  Kinsidl.  p.  51. 

'-'  Locum  mutavlmtu  mm  cnpidlnis  am  cupiditatis  moti 
sti'im  is.  verum  (Jallornm  technis.  Z\v.  K|»p.  p.  24. 

•*  Christum  et  veritatern  ejus  In  rcgiones  et  varias  et  re- 
motas  divulgarl  tarn  felici  oportunitale.  Osw.  Myc.  Vita 
Zw. 

<  Quid  enim  Olareanie  nostrtc  trntius  accidere  potent, 
tanto  videlicet  i-muri  viru.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  16. 

s  Far  two  yira.-s  after  this  Zwingle  still  signed  his  name: 
Pastor  Glaronie.  Minister  I  rani.  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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Such  was  the  abbot  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Her- 
mits. Eechbcrg  held  in  equal  detestation 
the  pretensions  of  Rome  and  theological  dis- 
cussions. One  day  when,  during  a  visita- 
tion of  the  order,  some  observations  were 
made  to  him :  "  I  am  master  here,  and  not 
you."  said  he,  somewhat  rudely;  "go  your 
ways."  At  another  time,  as  Leo  Juda  was 
discussing  some  intrieat"  question  at  table 
with  the  administrator  of  the  convent,  the 
hunting  abbot  exclaimed  :  "  Leave  off  your 
disputes!  I  cry  with  David:  Ilitre  mercy 
vpnn  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  loving  L'ntd- 
•ti-css,  and  enter  not  into  judgment  with  t)a/  ser- 
cnni.  I  desire  to  know  nothing  more.1 

The  manager  of  the  monastery  was  Baron 
Theobald  of  Geroldsek  ;  a  man  of  mild  cha- 
racter, sincere  piety,  and  great  love  for  let- 
ters. His  favourite  plan  was  to  assemble.-  hi 
his  convent  a  body  of  learned  men  ;  and  with 
this  view  he  had  invited  Zwingle.  Eager  for 
instruction  and  reading,  he  begged  his  new 
friend  to  direct  him.  "Study  the  Iloly 
Soriptures,"  replied  Zwingle,  u  and  that  you 
may  better  understand  them,  read  Saint  Je- 
rome. However  (added  he)  a  time  will  come 
(and  that  soon,  with  God's  help)  when  Ciiris- 
tians  will  not  set  great  store  either  by  Saint 
Jerome  or  any  other  doctor,  but  solely  by 
the  Word  of  God."  -  Geroldsek 's  conduct 
gave  indication  of  his  progress  in  faith.  He 
permitted  the  nun;?  in  a  convent  depending 
on  Einsidlen  to  read  the.  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  ;  and  some  years  liter  Geroldsek 
went  and  lived  at  Zurich  beside  Zwingle, 
and  died  with  him  on  the  field  of  Cappel. 
The  same  charm  erelong  tenderly  attached 
to  Zwingle  not  only  Geroldsek,  but  also 
Zink  the  chaplain,  the  worthy  (Exlin,  Lucas, 
and  other  inmates  of  the  abbey.  These 
studious  men,  far  removed  from  the  tumult 
of  parties,  used  to  unite  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  fathers  of  the  Church,  the  master- 
pieces of  antiquity,  and  the  writings  of  the 
restorers  of  learning.  This  interesting  circle 
was  often  increased  by  friends  from  distant 
parts.  Among  others,  Capito  one  day  ar- 
rived at  Einsidlen.  The  two  old  friends  of 
Basle  walked  over  the  convent  together,  and 
strolled  about  its  wild  environs,  absorbed 
in  conversation,  examining  the  Scriptures, 
and  seeking  to  learn  God's  will.  There  was 
one  point  upon  which  they  were  agreed,  and 
it  was  this  :  "  The  pope  of  Home  must  fall !" 
Capito  was  at  this  time  a  bolder  man  than  he 
was  afterwards. 

In  this  calm  retreat  Zwingle  enjoyed  rest, 
leisure,  books,  and  friends, '  and  grew  in 
understanding  and  in  faith.  It  was  then 
(May  1517)  that  he  commenced  a  work  that 
proved  very  useful  to  him.  As  in  ancient 
days  the  kings  of  Israel  transcribed  God's 
law  with  their,  own  hands,  so  Zwingle  with 

1  Wirz,  K.  Ocsch.  Hi.  363 ;  Zwinglia  liildung  v.  Schuler,  p. 
174;  Miscell.  TlBiir.  lit.  28. 

2  Fore,  idque  brevi,  Deo  aic  .iuvante,  ut  ncquc  Tlieronnnus 
neqiie  csteri.  sed  sola  Scriptnra  divina  a  pud  Christianos  in 
pretio  sit  futura.    Zw.  Opp.  i.  273. 
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his  copied  out  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  At 
that  time  there  existed  none  but  voluminous 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Zwingle 
wished  to  be  able  to  carry  it  with  him 
always. '  lie  learned  these  Epistles  by  heart, 
and  somewhat  later  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  and  part  of  the  Old.  His 
soul  thus  grew  daily  moiv,  attached  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  lie 
was  not  content  simply  to  acknowledge  this 
authority;  he  resolved  sincerely  to  subject 
his  life  to  it.  He  entered  gradually  into  a 
more  Christian  p  uii.  The  purpose  for  which 
he  had  b:-<;n  brought  into  this  desert  was 
accomplishing.  Doubtless,  it  was  not  until 
his  residence  at  Zurich  th  it  the  power  of  a 
ehristian  life  penetrate:!  all  his  being;  but 
already  at  Einsidlen  he  had  made  evident 
progress  in  sacctification.  At  Glaris,  he 
had  been  seen  to  take  part  in  worldly 
amusements;  tit  Einsidlen,  he  sought  more 
and  more  after  a  lii'e,  pure  from  every  stain 
and  from  all  worldliness  ;  ho  began  to  have 
a  better  understsvnding  of  the  great  .spiritual 
interests  of  the  pe.- •]>!-,  :v.i:i  learned  by  de- 
grees what  Godjlesigned  to  teach  him. 

Providence,  i::  bringing  him  to  Einsidlen, 
had  also  oth-.-r  aims,  lie  wr.s  to  have  a 
nearer  view  of  the  superstitions  and  abuses 
which  had  invaded  the  Church.  The  image 
of  the  Virgin,  c.irci'ully  preserved  in  the  mo- 
nastery, had,  it  was  said,  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles.  Over  (lie  gate  of  the  abbey 
might  be  read  this  presumptuous  inscription: 
"  Here  a  plenary  remission  of  sins  maybe 
obtained."  A  crowd  of  pilgrims  flocked  to 
Einsidlen  from  every  part  of  Christendom  to 
merit  this  grace  by  their  pilgrimage  at  the 
festival  of  the  Virgin.  The  church,  the  ab- 
bey, and  all  the  valley,  were  filled  with  her 
devout  worshippers,  llut  it  was  particularly 
at  the  gre 'it  feast  of  ••  the  Consecration  of 
the  Angels"  that  the  crowd  thronged  the: 
hermitage.  Many  thousand  individuals  of 
both  sexes  climbed  in  long  files  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  leading  to  the  oratory, 
singing  hymns  or  counting  their  beads. 
These  devout  pilgrims  crowded  eagerly  into 
the  church,  imagining  themselves  nearer  to 
God  there  than  elsewhere. 

Zwingle 's  residence  at  Einsidlen, as  regards 
a  knowledge  of  the  abuses  of  the  papacy,  pro- 
duced an  analogous  effect  to  that  resulting 
from  Luther's  visit  to  Rome.  In  this  mo- 
nastery he  completed  his  education  as  a  re- 
former. God  alone  is  the  source  of  salvation, 
and  He  is  every  where  :  this  was  what  he 
learned  at  Einsidlen.  and  these  two  truths 
became  the  fundamental  articles  of  Zwingk-'s 
theology.  The  seriousness  he  had  acquired 
in  his  soul  soon  manifested  itself  in  his  ac- 
tions. Struck  by  the  knowledge  of  so  many 
evils,  he  resolved  to  oppose  them  boldly. 
He  did  not  hesitate  between  his  conscience 
and  his  interests:  he  stood  forth  with  courage, 

i  This  manuscript  is  gtill  eitunt  In  the  public  library  of 
Zurich . 
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and  his  energetic  eloquence  uncompromis- 
ingly  attacked  the  superstitions  of  the  crowd 
that" surrounded  him.  "Do  not  imagine." 
said  he  from  the  pulpit,  "  that  <^>  I  is  in  this 
temple  more  tlrm  in  any  other  part  of  creation. 
Whatever  be  the  country  hi  which  you  dwell, 
God  is  amund  you,  and  li  •  u  s  you,  as  well  as 
at  ( )ur  Lady's  of  Einsidlcn.  Can  unprofitable 
works,  long  pilgrim  iges.  offerings,  images, 
the  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  saints, 

secure  for  you  the  grace  of  God  ? What 

avails  the  multitude  of  words  with  which 
we  embody  our  prayers  ?  What  efficacy 
has  a  glossy  cowl,  a  smooth-shorn  head,  a 
long  and  flowing  robe,  or  gold-embroidered 

slippers! God  looks  at  the  heart,  and  our 

hearts  are  far  from  Him  I"1 

I5nt    Zwingle   desired    to    do   more    than 
merely    inveigh    against    superstition  ;     he 
'  wished  to   satisfy  the  ardent  yearnings  for 
reconciliation  with  God,  experienced  by  many 
pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the  chapel  of  Our 
I/iily  of  Einsidlen.     "  Christ,"  exclaimed  he, 
like  John  the  Baptist  in  this  new  desert  of 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  "  Christ,  who  was 
once  offered  upon  the  cross,,  is  the  sacrifice 
(host]   and  victim,    that   makes  satisfaction 
for  the  sins   of  believers   to  all  eternity."2 
Thus  Zwingle  advanced.     On  the  day  when 
such  bold  language  was  first  heard   in   the 
most  venerated    sanctuary    of  Switzerland, 
the  standard  uplifted  against  Rome  began 
to  rise  more  distinctly  above  its  mountains, 
and  there  was,  so  to  speak,  an  earthquake  of 
reformation  that  shook  her  very  foundations. 
In  effect,  universal  astonishment  filled  the 
crowd  as  they  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
eloquent  priest.     Some  withdrew  in  horror  ; 
others  hesitated  between  the  faith  of  their 
sires  and  this  doctrine  which  was  to  ensure 
peace ;     many    went    to    Jesus    who    was 
preached  to  them  as  meek  and  gentle,  and 
carried  back  the  tapers  they  had  brought  to 
present  to  the  Virgin.     A  crowd  of  pilgrims 
returned   to   their   homes,  every  where  an- 
nouncing what  they  had  heard  at  Einsidlen: 
"  Christ  ALONE  saves,  and  he  saves  EVEKY 
WHKUE."     Often  did  whole  bands,  amazed  at 
these  reports,  turn  back  without  completing 
their  pilgrimage.      Mary's  worshippers  di- 
minished  in    number   daily.     It    was   their 
offerings    that   made   up   in   great   measure 
the  stipends  of  Zwingle  and  Geroldsek.     Hut 
this  hold  witness  to  the  truth  felt  happy  in 
impoverishing  himself,  if  he  could  spiritually 
enrich  souls. 

Among  Zwingle's  numerous  hearers  at  the 
feast  of  Whitsuntide  in  1518,  was  Gaspard 
Hcdio,  doctor  of  divinity  at  Basle,  a  learned 
man,  of  mild  character  and  active  charity. 
Zwingle  was  preaching  on  the  narrative  of 
the  paralytic  (Luke  v.),  in  which  occur*  this 
declaration  of  our  Lord :  The  Son  of  Man 

'  Vestl«  oblonsa  et  plicis  plena,  mull  auro  ornati....Cor 
vcro  interim  procul  a  Deo  cat.  Zw.  Opp.  I.  236. 

2  Chrisms  qui  sese  semel  in  cruce  obtullt,  hostia  est  et 
Tlctltna  satisfacicns  In  wtermim,  pro  peccalis  omnium 
fidclinm.  Ibid.  2GJ. 


hath  jMirer  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins — words 
well  adapted  to  strike  the  crowd  assembled 
in  the  temple  of  the  Virgin.  The  preacher's 
sermon  stirred,  charmed,  and  inspired  his 
congregation,  and  particularly  the  Basle  doc- 
tor.1 For  a  long  while  after,  Hcdio  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  it  with  admiration. 
How  beautiful  is  this  discourse,"  said  lip  : 
how  profound,  solemn,  copious,  penetra- 
:ing,  and  evangelical !  how  it  reminds  us  of 
the  iv'ifi-yua  (the  force)  of  the  ancient  doc- 
tors !  " 2  From  this  moment  Hedio  admired 
and  loved  Zwingle.3  He  would  have  liked 
to  have  spoken  with  him,  to  have  unbosomed 
himself  to  him ;  he  wandered  round  the 
abbey,  yet  dared  not  advance,  being  held 
back  (he  says)  by  superstitious  timidity.  He 
remounted  his  horse,  and  retired  slowly, 
often  turning  his  head  towards  the  walls  that 
enclosed  so  great  a  treasure,  and  bearing 
away  in  his  heart  the  keenest  regret.4 

Thus  preached  Zwingle ;  certainly  with 
less  force,  but  with  more  moderation  and 
not  less  success  than  Luther  :  he  precipitated 
nothing  ;  he  shocked  men's  minds  far  less 
than  the  Saxon  reformer :  he  expected  every- 
thing from  the  power  of  truth.  He  behaved 
with  the  s-une  discretion  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  heads  of  the  Church.  Far  from 
showing  himself  immediately  as  their  adver- 
sary, like  Luther,  he  long  remained  their 
friend.  The  Litter  humoured  him  exceed- 
ingly, not  only  on  account  of  his  learning 
and  "talents  (Luther  had  the  same  claims  to 
the  respect  of  the  Bishops  of  Mentz  and 
Brandenburg) ,  but  especially  because  of  his 
attachment  to  the  political  party  of  the  pope, 
and  the  influence  such  a  man  as  Zwingle  pos- 
sessed in  a  republican  state. 

Several  cantons,  indeed,  disgusted  with 
the  papal  service,  were  on  the  p()int  of 
breaking  with  it.  But  the  legates  flattered 
themselves  they  would  retain  many  by  gain- 
ing Zwingle,  as  they  had  already  gained 
Erasmus,  by  pensions  and  honours.  The 
legates  Ennius  and  Pucci  paid  frequent 
visits  to  Einsidlen,  whence,  considering  its 
vicinity  to  the  democratic  cantons,  their 
negotiations  with  these  states  were  easier. 
But  Zwingle,  far  from  sacrificing  the  truth 
to  the  demands  and  offers  of  Rome,  let  no 
opportunity  escape  of  defending  the  Gospel. 
The  famous  Schinner,  whose  diocese  was 
then  in  a  disturbed  state,  spent  some  time 
at  Einsidlen.  "  The  popedom,"  said  Zwingle 
one  day,  "  reposes  on  a  bad  foundation  :* 
apply  yourselves  to  the  work ;  reject  all 
errors  and  abuses,  or  else  you  will  see  the 
whole  edifice  fall  with  a  tremendous  crash."6 


1  Is  semno  ita  me  inflammavit Zw.  Epp.  p.  90. 

2  Elegans  ille,  doctus.gravls,  copiosus,  penetrans  et  evan- 
pelious. . ..  Ibid,  p.  89. 

3  ft  luciperem  Zwlnglium  arctissime  complect!,  suscU 
pern  ct  ftdmirari.     Ibid. 

*  Sicque  abequitavi.  non  sine  molestia,  quam  tamen  Ipse 
mllii  pepercram.    Ibid.  p.  90. 

4  Dass  das  ganz  Papstum  eincn  schlcchten  Grund  babe. 
Zw.  <i|,p.  ii.  part.  1.  p.  7. 

0  Oder  aber  sy  w  erdind  mit  grosser  unrfiw  selbs  urafallen. 
Ibid. 
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He  spoke  with  the,  same  freedom  to  Cardi- 
nal Pucci.  Four  times  lie  returned  to  the 
charge.  "  With  God's  aid,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
continue  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  this 
preaching  will  m.ake  Rome  totter/'  He 
then  explained  to  the  prelate  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  order  to  save  the  Church.  Pucci 
promised  everything,  but  did  nothing. 
Zwingle  declared  that  he  would  resign  the 
pope's  pension.  The  legate  entreated  him 
to  keep  it,  and  Zwingle,  who  had  no  inten- 
tion at  that  time  of  setting  himself  in  open 
hostility  against  the  head  of  the  Church, 
consented  to  receive  it  for  three  years  longer. 
"  But  do  not  imagine,"  added  he  "  that  for 
love  of  money  1  retract  a  single  syllable  of 
the  truth."1  Pucci  in  alarm  procured  for 
the  reformer  the  nomination  of  acolyte  to  the 
pope.  This  was  a  step  to  further  honours. 
Rome  aimed  at  frightening  Luther  by  her 
judgments,  and  at  gaining  Zwingle  by  her 
favours.  Against  the  one  she  hurled 
her  excommunications ;  to  the  other  she 
cast  her  gold  and  splendours.  These  were 
two  different  ways  of  attaining  the  same 
end,  and  of  silencing  the  bold  tongues  that 
dared,  in  the  pope's  despite,  proclaim  the 
Word  of  God  in  Germany  and  in  Switzer- 
land. The  latter  was  the  more  skilful  po- 
licy :  but  neither  was  successful.  The 
emancipated  souls  of  the  preachers  of  the 
truth  were  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  ven- 
geance or  of  favour. 

Another  Swiss  prelate,  Hugo  of  Lahden- 
berg,  bishop  of  Constance,  about  this  time 
excited  hopes  in  Zwingle's  breast.  He  or- 
dered a  general  visitation  of  the  churches. 
But  Landenberg,  a  man  of  no  decision  of 
character,  permitted  himself  to  be  guided  at 
one  time  by  Faber  his  vicar,  and  at  another 
by  a  vicious  woman  whose  influence  he  could 
not  shake  off.  Sometimes  he  appeared  to 
honour  the  Gospel,  and  yet  he  looked  upon 
any  man  as  a  disturber  of  the  people  who 
ventured  to  preach  it  boldly.  He  was  one  of 
those  men,  too  common  in  the  Church,  who, 
although  they  prefer  truth  to  error,  show 
more  regard  to  error  than  to  truth,  and  often 
end  by  turning  against  those  by  whose  sides 
they  should  have  fought.  Zw'ingle  applied 
to  him,  but  in  vain.  He  was  destined  to 
make  the  same  experiment  as  Luther,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  it  was  useless  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  only  way  of  reviving  Chris- 
tianity was  to  act  as  a  faithful  teacher  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  opportunity  soon  came. 

Along  the  heights  of  Saint  Gothard,  over 
those  elevated  roads  that  have  been  cut  with 
incredible  toil  'through  the  steep  rocks  that 
separate  Switzerland  from  Italy,  journeyed  a 
]•  ranciscan  monk,  in  the  month  of  August 
1518.  Emerging  from  an  Italian  convent, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  the  papal  indulgences 
which  he  had  been  empowered  to  sell  to  the 


J  Prustrn  sperari  me  vel  verbulum  de  verltate  dlmtnutu- 
rura  esse,  pecuniar  gralia.    Zw.  Opp.  i.  363. 


good  Christians  of  the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
tion. The  brilliant  successes  gained  under 
the  two  preceding  popes  had  conferred  ho- 
nour on  this  scandalous  traffic.  Accompanied 
by  men  appointed 'to  puff  off  the  wares  he 
had  for  sale,  he  crossed  these  snows  and  icy 
glaciers  as  old  as  the  world.  This  greedy 
train,  whose  appearance  was  wretched  en  ougl  i, 
and  not  unlike  a  band  of  adventurers  in  search 
of  plunder,  advanced  silently  to  the  nois-'  of 
the  impetuous  torrents  that  form  the  Rhine, 
the  Rhone,  the  Ticino,  and  other  rivers,  , 
meditating  the  spoliation  of  the  simple  inha- 
bitants of  Switzerland.  Samson,  (or  such 
was  the  Franciscan's  name,  and  his  troop, 
arrived  first  in  Uri,  and  there  opened  their 
trade.  They  had  soon  finished  with  these 
poor  mountaineers,  and  then  passed  on  to 
Schwytz.  Zwingle  resided  in  this  canton — 
and  here  the  combat  was  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  two  servants  of  two  very  different 
masters.  "  I  can  pardon  all  sins,"  said  the 
Italian  monk,  the  Tetzcl  of  Switzerland, 
addressing  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 
"  Heaven  and  hell  are  subject  to  my  power; 
and  I  sell  the  merits  of  Christ  to  any  who 
will  purchase  them  by  buying  an  indulgence 
for  ready  money." 

Zwingle's  zeal  took  fire  as  he  heard  of 
these  discourses.  He  preached  with  energy, 
saying;  "  JestfS' Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  has 
said,  Come  UNTO  HE  all  ye,  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Is  it  not 
then,  most  presumptuous  folly  and  senseless 
temerity  to  declare,  on  the  contrary  :  '  Buy 
letters  of  indulgence  !  hasten  to  Rome  !  give 
to  the  monks !  sacrifice  to  the  priests  !  and 
if  thou  doest  these  things,  I  absolve  thee 
from  thy  sins?'1  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
oblation;  the  only  sacrifice;  the  only  way!  "'• 

Throughout  Schwytz,  Samson  erelong  was 
called  a  cheat  and  seducer.  He  took  the 
road  to  Zug,  and  for  a  time  the  two  cham- 
pions did  not  meet. 

Scarcely  had  Samson  left  Schwytz,  when 
Stapfer,  a  citizen  of  this  canton,  a  man  of 
distinguished  character,  and  afterwards  se- 
cretary of  state,  was  suddenly  reduced  with 
his  family  to  great  distress.  "  Alas  !  "  said 
he,  addressing  Zwingle  in  his  anguish,  "  I 
know  not  how  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  and 
that  of  my  poor  children."3  Zwingle  could 
give  when  Rome  could  take,  and  he  was  as 
ready  to  practise  good  works,  as  he  was  to 
combat  those  who  taught  that  salvation  was 
to  be  gained  by  them.  Every  day  he  carried 
Stapfer  abundant,  supplies.4  "  It  is  God," 
said  he,  desirous  of  taking  no  praise  to  him- 
self, "  it  is  God  who  begets  charity  in  the 
faithful,  and  gives  at  once  the  thought,  the 
resolve,  and  the  work  itself.  Whatever  good 


'  Romam  curre  !  fdime  litcran  Indulgentlaruin  !  da  tan- 
tumdem  monachis  !  offer  sacerdotibus,  Ac.  Zw.  Opp.  I.  M2. 

2  Christus  umi  est  oblatio,  unum  sacrlficlum,  una  via. 
Ibid,  '.'"i . 

'•>  Ut  mete,  mcorumque  liberorum  Incdlte  corporall  sub- 
veniretis.  Zw.  (ipp.  r.  Ml. 

*  Largas  roihl  quutldle  suppetlas  tulistls.    Ibid. 
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work  the  just  man  doeth,  it  is  God  who  docth 
it  by  his  own  power.1  Stapler  remained  at- 
tached to  Zwingle  all  his  life,  and  when  four 
years  Inter  he  had  become  secretary  of  state 
at  Schwytz.  and  felt  impelled  by  more,  elr- 
vated  desires,  ho  turned  towards  Zwingle, 
faying  with  nobleness  and  candinir:  "  Since 
it  was  y»u  who  provided  for  my  temporal 
wants,  how  much  more  may  I  now  expect 
from  you  (lie  food  that  shall  satisfy  my 
soul ! ''  < 

Zwingle's  friends  increased  in  number. 
It  was  not  only  at  (Uaris,  Basle,  and  Schwvrz 
that,  souls  were  found  in  harmony  with  his  : 
in  Uri.  there  was  Schmidt,  the  secretary  of 
•;  at  Zug,  Colin,  Mtiller,  and  Wenr.'.- 
Steiner,  an  old  fellow-soldier  at  Marignzin  ; 
at  Lucerne,  Xyloctect  and  Kilchmcyer  ;  at 
Bienne,  Witternbnch;  and  many  others  in 
other  plaei  s  besides.  But  the  priest  of  Ein- 
sidlen  had  no  friend  more  devoted  than 
Oswald  Myconius.  Oswald  had  quitted 
Basic  in  1516,  to  superintend  the  cathedral 
school  at  Zurich.  At.  that  time  this  city  pos- 
sessed neither  learned  men  nor  learned 
schools.  Oswald  laboured,  in  conjunction 
wil.h  several  other  well-disposed  men,  among 
whom  was  Utilizer,  the  pope's  notary,  to 
rescue  the  Zurich  people  from  their  igno- 
nuiec,  and  to  initiate  them  in  the  literature 
oi'liie  ancients.  At  the  same  time  he  upheld 
the  immutable  truth  cf  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  declared  that  if  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
commanded  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the 
Gospel,  man  is  bound  to  obey  God  alone, 
who  is  above,  the  emperor  and  the  pope. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Canons'  College— Election  to  the  Cathedral— Fable— 
Accusations— Z«  ingle's  i:oi>iV"<sii>n— Development  of  God's 
Purposes  — Farewell  to  Kinsidlcn —  Arrival  at  Zurich  — 
Zwlugle's  Imlil  Jii'fl.inHioM-  -First  Sermons— Their  Effect 
—  Opposition  —  /winkle's  C'linmctcr—  Taste  for  Music- 
Arrangement  of  the  Day— The  liooli-hawkcr. 

SEVKN  centuries  before,  'Charlemagne  had 
atti  died  a  college  ol' canons  t.o  itu:  cathedral 
of  Zurich,  the  school  belonging  to  which  was 
under  the  direction  of  Myconius.  These 
canons  having  declined  from  their  primitive 
institution,  and  desiring  to  enjoy  their  bene- 
fices in  the  sweets  of  an  indolent  life,  used  to 
i-li'ot  a  priest  to  whom  they  confided  the 
preaching  and  the  cure  of  souls.  This  post 
became  vacant  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
Myconius.  who  immediately  thought  of  his 
friend.  What  a  gain  it  would  be  to  Zurich  ! 
Zwingle's  exterior  was  in  his  favour,  lie 
was  a  handsome  man,'2  of  graceful  manners, 

)  Caritatem  ingencnt  Ileus,  consilium.  propositum  ct 
opus.  QuIdquM  bout  pnestat  Justus,  hoc  Dcus  suavirtute 
protat.  Zw.  Opp.  i.  226. 

'*  Dan  ZwitiE'.l  vom  Ivb  cin  hubschcr  man  wass.  Bullln- 
jer  Chron. 
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and  pleasing  conversation  ;  he  had  already 
become  celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  and  ex- 
eelled  throughout  the  Confederation  by  the 
splendour  of  his  genius.  Myconius  spoke  of 
him  to  Felix  Frey,  the  provost  of  the  chap- 
ter, who  was  prepossessed  by  Zwingle's 
talents  r.nd  appearance;1  to  Utinger,  an  old 
man,  highly  respected,  and  to  the  canon 
Hoffmann,  a  person  of  upright  and  open  cha- 
racter, who,  from  having  long  preached 
against  the  foreign  service,  was  already 
well  disposed  in  Ulrich's  favour.  Other 
Zurichers  had,  on  different  occasions,  heard 
Zwingle  at  Einsidlen,  and  had  returned  full 
of  admiration.  The  election  of  a  preacher 
for  the  cathedral  soon  put  everybody  in  Zu- 
rich in  motion.  The  different  parties  began 
to  bestir  themselves.  Many  laboured  day 
and  night  to  procure  the  election  of  the  elo- 
quent preacher  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits.2 

Myconius   informed    his  friend    of  this 

"Wednesday  next.  I  shall  go  and  dine  at 
Zurich,"  replied  Zwingle,  "  and  then  we  will 
talk  this  matter  over.'1  He  came  accord- 
ingly. V.'hile  paying  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
canons,  the  latter  said,  "  Can  you  not  come 
and  preach  the  Word  of  God  among  us  ?  "- 
"lean,"'  replied  he,  "but  I  will  not  come, 
unless  I  am  called."  He  then  returned  to 
his  abbey. 

This  visit  spread  alarm  in  the  camp  of  his 
enemies.  They  pressed  several  priests  to 
become  candidates  for  the  vacant  post.  A 
Swabian,  Lawrence  Fable,  even  delivered  a 
probationary  sermon,  and  a  report  was  circu- 
lated that  he  had  been  elected.  "  It  is  very 
true,  then,"  said  Zwingle,  on  being  apprized 
of  this,  "  that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country,  since  a  Swabian  is  preferred  to  a 
Swiss.  I  know  what  the  applause  of  the 
people  is  worth.'"3  Immediately  after, 
Zwingle  received  a  letter  from  Cardinal 
Schinncr's  secretary,  informing  him  that  the 
election  had  not  yet  taken  place.  But  the 
false  intelligence  that  had  reached  him  first 
piqued  the  chaplain  of  Einsidlen.  Knowing 
that  a  man  so  unworthy  as  this  Fable  as- 
pired to  the  station,  he  became  the  more 
eager  for  it  himself,  and  wrote  about  it  to 
Myconius.  Oswald  replied  on  the  following 
day:  "  Fable  will  always  remain  a  fable; 
our  gentlemen  have  learnt  that,  he  is  the 
faih'T  of  six  hoys,  and  already  holds  I  know 
not  how  many  livings."4 

Zwingle's  enemies,  however,  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  beaten.  All  agreed  in  ex- 
tolling to  the  clouds  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments;6 but  some  said,  "  He  is  too  fond  of 
music  !  "  Others,  "  He  loves  company  and 


1  I'm)  als  Iinme  seine  Oestalt  und  geschiklichkeit  wol 
geficl,  prab  er  1m  syn  stimm.  Hulllnger  Chron. 

-  Qui  die.s  et  nodes  laborarent  ut  vir  illc  subrogaretur. 
Osw.  Mjc.  Vit.  Zw. 

3  Si-io  vulci  acclamationes  ct  illud  blandum  Euge!  Euje! 
Zw.  Kpp.  p.  53. 

<  Fabtila  mancbit  Tabula:  quern  domini  mei  acceperunt 
sex  pueris  essc  patrem. .. .Ibid. 

•  N'eiuinem  tamen,  qui  tuam  doctriaam  non  ad  cceluro 
feral. ...Ibid. 
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pleasure  !  "  And  others  again,  "  He  was 
once  too  intimate  with  persons  of  light  con- 
duct ! "  One  man  even  accused  him  of  se- 
duction. Zwingle  was  not  blameless,  and 
although  less  erring  than  the  ecclesiastics  of 
his  day,  he  had  more  than  once,  in  the  first 
years  of  his  ministry,  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  astray  by  the  passions  of  youth.  We 
cannot  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  influence 
upon  the  soul  of  the  corrupt  atmosphere  in 
which  it  lives.  There  existed  in  the  papacy, 
and  among  the  priests,  disorders  that  were 
established,  allowed,  and  authorized,  as  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  nature.  A  saying  of 
./Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  under  the 
title  of  Pius  II.,  gives  some  notion  of  the  de- 
graded state  of  public  manners  at  this  epoch.  * 
Disorder  had  come  to  be  the  generally  ad- 
mitted order  of  things. 

Oswald  exerted  incredible  acf'vity  m  his 
friend's  behalf;  he  employed  all  his  powers 
to  justify  him,  and  luckily  succeeded. 2  He 
visited  the  Burgomaster  Roust,  Hoffman, 
Frey,  and  Utinger ;  he  lauded  the  probity, 
decorum,  and  purity  of  Zwingle's  conduct, 
and  confirmed  the  Zurichers  in  the  favour- 
able impression  they  entertained  towards  the 
priests  of  Einsidlen.  Little  credit  was  paid 
to  the  stories  of  his  adversaries.  The  most 
influential  men  said  that  Zwingle  would  be 
preacher  at  Zurich.  The  canons  said  the 
same,  but  in  an  under-tone.  "  Hope  on," 
wrote  Oswald  with  a  rising  heart ;  "  hope 
on,  for  I  hope."  He  nevertheless  informed 
him  of  the  accusations  of  his  enemies.  Al- 
though Zwingle  had  not  yet  become  alto- 
gether a  new  man,  he  was  one  of  those 
whose  conscience  is  awakened,  who  may  fall 
into  sin,  but  never  without  a  struggle  and  • 
without  remorse.  Often  had  he  resolved  to 
.lead  a  holy  life,  alone  among  his  kind,  in  the 
midst  of  the  world.  But  when  he  found  him- 
self accused,  he  would  not  boast  of  being 
without  sin.  "  Having  no  one  to  walk  with 
me  in  the  resolutions  I  had  formed,"  wrote 
he  to  the  canon  Utinger,  "  many  even  of 
those  about  me  being  offended  at  them,  alas  ! 
I  fell,  and  like  the  dog  of  which  St.  Peter 
speaks  (2  Pet.  ii.  22),  I  turned  again  to  my 
vomit. 3  The  Lord  knows  with  what  shame 
and  anguish  I  have  dragged  these  faults 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  laid  them 
before  that  great  Being  to  whom,  however, 
I  confess  my  wretchedness  far  more  willingly 
than  toman."4  But  if  Zwingle  acknowledged 
himself  a  sinner,  he  vindicated  himself  from 
the  odious  accusations  that  had  been  made 
against  him.  He  declared  that  he  had  al- 
ways banished  far  from  him  the  thought  of 


1  Non  es»e  qui  vijjeslmum  annum  excessit,  nee  vlrglncm 
tetleerit.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  57. 

:  Heprlmo  lute  pro  vlrlbus.  Imo  et  repress!.    Ibid.  p.  M. 

3  Qiuppe  neminem  liabens  comitem  iiujns  Institntl,  scan, 
dallsantes.vero  non  paucos,  lieu!  cecidi  et  factussum  canis 
ad  Tomittim.    Ibid.  p.  55. 

4  En.  cum  verecmidia  (Dens  novlt!)  magna  IIKC  ex  pcc- 
torlB  specubus  depromsi,  apud  etim  scilicet,  cumxiuo  til-Am 
conim  minus  quara  cum  ul!o  ferine  inortalium  confiteri  ve- 
nrer.    Ibid. 
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adultery  or  of  seducing  the  innocent,1 — 
grievous  excesses  \vhicli  were  then  too  com- 
mon. "  I  call  to  witness,"  says  he,  "  all 
those,  with  whom  I  have  ever  lived."2 

The  "lection  took  place  on  the  llth  of  De- 
ceinb'-r.  Zwingle  was  appointed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seventeen  votes  out  of  twenty-four. 
It  was  time  that  the  Reformation  began  in 
Switzerland.  The  chosen  instrument  that 
Providence  had  been  preparing  for  three 
years  in  the  hermitage  of  Einsidlen  was 
ready ;  the  hour  was  come  for  him  to  be  sta- 
tioned elsewhere.  God,  who  had  chosen  the 
new  university  of  Wittemberg,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  under  the  protection 
of  one  of  the  wisest  of  princes,  there  to  call 
Luther,  selected  in  Helvetia  the  city  of 
Zurich,  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  confede- 
ration, there  to  station  Zwingle.  In  that 
place  ho  won  Id  be  in  communication  not  only 
with  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  simple- 
hearted,  the  strongest  and  the  most  energetic 
people  in  Switzerland,  but  still  more  with  all 
the  cantons  that  collected  around  this  ancient 
and  powerful  state.  The  hand  that  had  led 
a  young  herdsman  from  the  Sentis  to  the 
school  of  Wesen,  was  now  setting  him, 
mighty  in  word  and  in  deed,  in  the  face  of 
all,  that  he  might  regenerate  his  nation. 
Zurich  was  about  to  become  the  centre  of 
light  to  the  whole  of  .Switzerland. 

It  was  a  day  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  at 
Einsidlen,  when  its  inmates  were  informed 
of  Zwingle's  nomination.  The  society  which 
had  been  formed  there  was  about  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  removal  of  its  most  valuable  mem- 
ber; and  who  could  say  that  superstition 
might  not  again  prevail  in  this  ancient  resort 

of  pilgrims? The  state-council  of  Schwytz 

transmitted  to  Ulrich  the  expression  of  their 
sentiments,  styling  him  "  reverend,  most 
learned,  very  gracious  lord  and  good  friend."3 
— "Give  us  at  least  a  successor  worthy  of 
yourself,"  said  the  heart-broken  Geroldsek  to 
Zwingle. — "  I  have  a  little  lion  for  you,"  re- 
plied he,  "  one  who  is  simple-minded  and 
prudent,  and  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  Scrip- 
ture."— "  I  will  have  him,"  said  the  adminis- 
trator. It  was  Leo  Juda,  that  mild  and  in- 
trepid man,  with  whom  Zwingle  had  been  so 
intimate  at  Basle.  Leo  accepted  this  invi- 
tation which  brought  him  nearer  his  dear 
Ulrich.  The  latter  embraced  his  friends, 
quitted  the  solitude  of  Einsidlen,  and  arrived 
at  that  delightful  spot  where  rises  the  cheer- 
ful and  animated  city  of  Zurich,  with  its 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  covered  with  vineyards, 
or  adorned  with  pastures  and  orchards,  and 
crowned  with  forests,  above  which  appear 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Albis. 

Zurich,  the  centre  of  the  political  interests 
of  Switzerland,  and  in  which  were  often  col- 
lected the  most  influential  men  in  the  nation, 

'  F.a  ratio  noH*  pcrpctno  ftnt,  nee  alienum  thorum  con- 
sccnderc.  ncc  vlrginem  vitlare.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  55. 

'*  Teste*  Invococunctos,  (jiiihuscum  vlxl.    Ibid. 

*  Reverende,  perdocte,  admodum  gratiose  domloe  ac  bone 
amice.  Ibid  |>.  60. 
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•was  the  spot  best  adapted  for  acting  upon 
Helvetia,  and  scattering  tin.-  seeds  of  trr.t'i 
through  all  the  cantons.  Accordingly,  the 
friends  of  learning  and  of  the  Bible  joyfully 
hailed  Zwingle's  nomination.  At  I'aris,  in 
jnrtienlir,  the  Swi-s  students,  who  were 
very  numerous,  thrilled  with  joy  at  this  i.i 
tclligcnee. '  1'nt  if  at  Zurich  a  greatvietory 
lay  I)'  I'ure  Zwingle,  he  had  also  to  expect  a 
hard  struggle,  (ilarean  wrote  to  him  from 
1'aris:  ••  1  foresee  that  your  learning'  will 
c.vite  great  hatred  ;  -  hut  he  of  good  cheer, 
and  like  Hercules  you  will  subdue,  the 
monsters." 

On  the  27th  of  December  1518,  Zwingle 
arrived  at  Zurich,  and  iiliprhte'.l  at  the  hotel 
»•'  Kiiisiillen.  He  received  a  hearty  and  an 
honourable  welcome.3  The  canons  imme- 
diately assembled,  and  invited  him  to  take 
his  place  am.  ng  them.  Felix  Frey  presided  ; 
thr  canons,  friends  or  enemies  to  Zwingle, 
pat  indiscriminately  around  their  provost. 
Unusual  excitement  prevailed  in  the  assem- 
bly ;  for  every  one  felt,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, how  serious  was  the  beginning  of  this 
ministrv.  As  they  feared  the  innovating 
spirit  of  the  young  priest,  it  was  agreed  to 
explain  to  him  the  most  important  duties  of 
his  charge.  "You  will  make  every  exer- 
tion." they  said  to  him  gravely,  "to  toll'  ct 
the  revenues  of  the  chapter,  without  over- 
looking the  least.  You  will  exhort  the  faith- 
ful, both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  confes- 
sional, to  pay  all  tithes  and  dues,  and  to 
show  by  their  offerings  their  affection  to  the 
Church.  You  will  he  diligent  in  increasing 
the  income  arising  from  the  sick,  from  musses, 
and  in  general  from  every  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nance." The,  chapter  added  :  "  As  for  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  preach- 
ing and  the  care  of  the  flock,  thi'sc  are  also 
the  duties  of  the  chaplain.  But  for  these 
you  may  employ  a  substitute,  and  pariicu- 
1  irly  in  prea  hing.  You  should  administer 
the  S'.craments  to  none  hut  persons  of  not.'. 
and  only  when  called  upon  ;  you  are  forbid- 
den to  do  so  without  distinction  of  persons.1'  •* 

What  a  regulation    for   Zwinglc  !  money  ! 

money,  nothing  but  money! Did  Christ 

establish  his  ministry  for  this  ?  Prudemv, 
however,  moderated  bis  zeal  ;  he  knew  that 
he  could  not  at  once  deposit  the  seed  in  the 
e  irth.  behold  the  tree  grow  up,  and  gather 
its  fruits.  Without  anv  remark  on  the  du- 
nposcd  upon  him,  Zwingle,  after  hum- 
bly expressing  his  gratitude  for  th<-ir  flatter- 
i:iir  --election,  announced  what  lie  intended 
doing:  "  The  life  of  ( lirist,"  s.iid  he.  "has 
been  too  long  hidden  from  the  people.  I 
sh  ill  preach  upon  the  whole  of  the  (iospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  chapter  after  chapter,  according 


'  Omv.es  adco  qnotqimtex  Helvctlls  adsunt  juvenes  fre- 
mere  ct  catidiTC.    Zw.  K|ip.  |i.  i;i. 

2  Quantum  liividiie  tlbi  inter  istos  eruJitio  tua  conflablt. 
Ibid,  p  Hi. 

3  Do  er  ehrllch  und  wol    cmpfangen  ward.     Eullingcr 


Cbrnnlk. 

*  Schuler's  Zwingli's  Bildung.  p.  227. 
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to  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without 
human  commentaries,  drawing  solely  from 
f'ie  for.ntains  of  Scripture,1  sounding  its 
depths,  eoi'ip  :vin<;-  one  passage  with  another, 
and  seeking  for  understanding  by  constant 
and  earnest  pivyer.'-'  It  is  to  God's  glory, 
to  the  praise  of  his  only  Son,  to  the  real  sal- 
vation  of  souls,  anil  to  their  edification  in 
the  true  faith,,  that  I  shall  consecrate  my 
ministry.''3  Language  so  novel  made  a 
el  cp  impression  on  the  chapter.  Some  tcs- 
tiiied  their  joy  ;  but  the  majority  evinced 
sorrow.4  ••  This  way  of  preaching  is  an  in- 
novation," exclaimed  they;  "one  innovation 
will  lead  to  another,  and  where  shall  we 
stop?''  The  canon  Hoffman,  especially, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  prevent  the  melan- 
choly consequences  of  an  election  for  which 
he  himself  had  been  so  earnest.  "This  ex- 
planation of  Scripture,"  said  he,  "  will  be 
more  injurious  than  useful  to  the  people." — 
"  It  is  not  a  new  manner,"  replied  Zwingle, 
"it  is  the  old  custom.  Call  to  mind  the  ho- 
milies of  C'hrysostom  on  St.  Matthew,  and  of 
Augustine  on  St.  John.  Besides.  I  will 
speak  with  moderation,  and  give  no  person 
just  cause  to  complain  of  it." 

Thus  did  Zwingle  abandon  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  fragments  of  the  Gospels  read 
since  the  time  of  Charlemagne:  by  restoring 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  their  ancient  rights, 
he  bound  the  Reformation  from  the  very 
|  commencement  of  his  ministry  to  the  primi- 
tive times  of  Christianity,  and  laid  a  founda- 
tion by  which  future,  ages  might  study  the 
Wo r.d  of  (.rod.  Jkir  we  may  g<>  further:  the 
firm  and  independent  posiiion  he  took  up 
as  regards  the  Gospel,  announced  a  new 
work  ;  the  figure  of  the,  reformer  stood  in 
bold,  outline  before  the  eyes  of  his  people, 
and  the  reform  advanced. 

Hoffman,  having  failed  in  the  chapter, 
addressed  a  written  request  to  the  provost, 
praying  him  to  forbid  Zwingle  to  disturb  the 
faith  of  the  people.  The  provost  called' the 
new  preacher  before  him,  and  spoke  to  him 
very  affectionately.  Hut  no  human  power 
could  close  Zwinje's  lips.  On  the  31st  De- 
(••  nilier.  he  wrote  to  the  council  of  Glaris, 
resigning  entirely  the  cure.,  .they  had  reserved 
for  him  up  to  this  time :  hefvasall  for  Zurich, 
and  for  the  work  that  God  was  preparing  for 
him  in  this  city". 

On  Saturday,  the  1st  day  of  the  year  1519, 
and  it  was  also  his  thirty-fifth  birthday, 
Zwingle  went  into  the  cathedral  pulpit.  A 
great  crowd,  eager  to  see  this  celebrated  man. 
and  to  hear  this  new  Gospel,  which  was  a 
general  topic  of  conversation,  crowded  the 
temple.  "  It  is  to  Christ,''  said  Zwingle, 


i  Absqne  humanin  commentatiombus,  ex  soils  fontlbui 
Bcriptcira  sacra.  7,w.  Opp.  i.  27.1. 

-  Si-.l  iTieute  Spiritns.  ijiiam  diligent!  Scriptnrarnm  collec- 
tinne.  prccibusuue  ex  corde  t'usis,  se  nacturum.  Osw.  Myc. 
Vila  '/.v. 

3  AHf-s  Cott  uml  aeinen  cinigcn  Sohn  zn  Lob  und  Ehren 
iin.l  -m  reclitcn  Heil  der  Scelen.  zur  UnUerriclitung  im  rech- 
U-n  (lliinbeii.     Hrli.  .MS. 

4  gnilniH  audit  ja,  moerur  simul  ct  latitla.    Osw.  Myc, 
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"  that  I  desire  to  kvd  you  ;  to  ( 'hrist,  the  true 
source  of  salvation.  His  Divine  Word  is  the 
only  fond  that  I  wish  to  set  before  your 
hearts  and  souls."'  He  then  gave  out  that 
on  the  following  day,  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
year,  he  would  begin  to  explain  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  preacher  and  a  still  more  numerous 
congregation  were  at  their  posts.  Zwingle 
opened  the  Gospel — so  long  a  scaled  book — 
and  read  the  first  page.  Discoursing  on  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  (1st 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew),  he  explained  it  in 
sueh  a  manner  that  his  wondering  and  en- 
raptured hearers  exclaimed :  "  We  never 
heard  the  like  of  this  before  I"1 

He  continued  thus  to  explain  St.  Matthew 
according  to  the  Greek  text.     He   showed 
how  all  the  Bible  found  at  once  its  explana- 
tion and  its  application  in  the  very  nature  of 
man.     Setting  forth   the    highest    truths  of 
the  Gospel  in  simple  language,  his  preaching 
reached   all   classes,    the  wise   and  learned, 
as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  foolish.  2     He 
extolled   the   infinite    mercies   of    God    the 
Father,  and  conjured  all  his  hearers  to  place 
their  sole  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  their  only 
Saviour.  3     At  the  same  time,  he  called  them 
most  earnestly  to  repentance  ;    he    forcibly 
attached   the   prevailing   errors   among  his 
people  ;  and  inveighed  courageously  against 
luxury,  intemperance,  costly  garments,  the 
oppression    of    the    poor,    idleness,    foreign 
service,  and  pensions  from  the  princes.     "  In 
the  pulpit,"  said  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
11  he  spared  no  one,  neither  pope,  emperor, 
kings,    dukes,   princes,  lords,  nor  even   <he 
confederates  themselves.     All   his  strength 
and  all  the  delight  of  his  heart  was  in  God  ; 
and  accordingly  he  exhorted  all  the  city  of 
Zurich  to  trust  solely  in  Him."4     "  Never 
had    they   heard    a   man    speak    with    such 
authority,"  said  Oswald  Myconius,  who  fol- 
lowed his  friend's  labours  with  great  joy  and 
hope. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Gospel  could  bo 
preached  in  Zurich  to  no  purpose.  An  ever 
increasing  multitude  of  all  classes,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  orders,  flocked  to  hear 
him.  5  Many  Zurichers  had  ceased  to  fre- 
quent the  public  worship.  "  I  derive  no  in- 
struction from  the  sermons  of  these  priests," 
said  Fiisslin,  the  poet,  historian,  and  coun- 
cillor of  state ;  "  they  do  not  preach  the 
things  belonging  to  salvation,  because  they 
understand  them  not.  I  can  see  in  these 
men  nothing  but  avarice  and  licentiousness." 
Henry  Rauschlin,  treasurer  of  state,  a  con- 
stant reader  of  scripture,  thought  the  same  : 

1  Pessgleiclien  wle  Jedcrman  rortt.  nic  ?eliiirt  worderi  war 
B.^Welse  (gvtngle'a cuiiten>por»r\ ).  FiUslln  Beylriige, iv.  :it,.' 

-  Nam  Ita  sirapllces  irqiuiiter  cum  pnidentlgslrnu  el  acu- 
tissimis  quilms.iue,  p'Olk-it-bant.  Us  > .  Myc.  Vila  Z« . 

3  In  welchein  rrColt  <KMI   Valer  i.ressiit  und  alie  Men- 
sclH'n  allein  tiff  Issurn  Christum.  :i's  dun  eiuigen  lleiluud 
vcrtliratiwen  lehrte.    BnHlngar  Chron. 

4  All  sein  Trost  stulind  allein  mil  frolichem  Gemulh  zu 
GoU....Ii.  Weise.  Fiisslin  lleytr.  iv.  .16. 

5  Do  ward  bald  ein  gross  Oelaiiff  von  allerley  menschen, 
Innsoudtrs  von  dein  geineinen  JIann....l!uMinger  Cliron. 


"The  priests,"  sai'!   he,  ••  met  in  thousands 

at  the   Council  of  Constance to  burn  the 

best  of  them  all.1'  These  distinguished  men, 
attracted  by  curiosity,  e.mi"  to  hear  Zwingle's 
first  sermon.  On  their  features  might  be 
read  the  emotion  with  whieh  they  listened 
to  the  preacher.  "Glory  be  to  <;'od!"  said 
they,  as  they  retired  ;  "  this  man  is  a  preacher 
of  the  truth.  He  will  be  our  Muse-,  to  lead 
us  forth  from  this  Kgypti.-ni  darkness."1 
From  this  moment  tliev  became  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  reformer.  "  Ye  mighty  ones 
of  the  world,"  said  Fiisslin,  "cease  to  pro- 
scribe the  doctrine  of  Christ !  When  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.  had  been  put  to  death,  fisher- 
men rose  up  to  fill  his  place.  And  now,  if 
you  destroy  the  preachers  of  the  truth,  you 
will  see  glaziers,  millers,  potters,  founders, 
shoemakers,  and  tailors,  teaching  in  their 
stead."  2 

For  a  time  there  was  but  one  cry  of  ad- 
miration in  Zurich  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first 
moments  of  enthusiasm  were  passed,  the  ad- 
versaries resumed  their  courage.  Many  well- 
meaning  men,  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a  refor- 
mation, gradually  bec.nne  estranged  from 
Zwingle.  The  violence  of  the  monks,  sup- 
pressed for  a  while,  burst  forth  again,  and 
the  college  of  the  canons  resounded  with 
complaints.  Zwingle  was  immovable.  His 
friends,  as  they  contemplated  his  courage, 
imagined  they'  saw  a 'man  of  the  apostolic 
age  reappearing  before  them.  3  Among  his 
enemies,  some  laughed  and  joked,  others 
gave  utterance  to  violent  threats  ;  but  he 
endured  all  with  christi  m  patience.4  "If 
we  desire  to  gain  over  the  wicked  to  Jesus 
Christ,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "we 
must  shut  our  eyes  against  many  things."5 
An  admirable  sayinjr,  which  should  not  be 
lost ! 

His  character  and  his  deportment  towards 
all  men  contributed,  as  much  as  his  dis- 
courses, to  win  their  hearts.  He  was  at  once 
a,  true  Christian  and  a  true  republican.  The 
equality  of  irrmkiml  was  i-.ot  with  him  a  mere 
conventional  term;  it  wa«  written  in  his 
heart,  and  shown  bv  his  life.  He  had  nei- 
ther that  pharasaieal  pride  nor  that  monastic 
coarseness  whiclj  offends  equally  the  simple 
and  the  wise  of  this  world  ;  they  felt  at- 
tracted towards  him.  and  wen-  at  ease  in  his 
society.  Hold  and  energetic  in  the  pulpit, 
he  was  affable  to  all  whom  he  met  in  the 
streets  or  public  places ;  he  was  often  seen 
in  the  halls  where  the  companies  ;-iid  trades 
us-'d  to  meet,  explaining  to  the  citizens  the 
chief  features  of  the  chri-tian  doctrine,  or 
conversing  familiarly  with  them.  He  ud- 

'  Dna  miser  Moses  seyndcr  tins  aus  Egyptcn  fuhrl.  Hut- 
linger  chron. 

-  Werdcn  die  Oliiser.  Muller,  Iliiffner.  Olesscr.  Shiilima- 
clier  uiiil  Schneider  Ichren.  Mhi:n'*  i:i'!i,|.  iii.  INI. 

3  NnWs  apostollcl  iniits  sxculi  \irum  n'pr.i'scnias.  Zw. 
Kpp.  p.  74. 

<  Obgannlnnt  Qtildam,  rldent,  nnnontiir,  petulanter  In- 
iT-simt — al  tu  verc,  Christiana  patient!*,  suffers  omnla. 
Ibid.  Mav  7,  1619. 

5  Coniilreiidnm  ad  ajulta  ci,  qui  vClt  males  Chriito  lucri 
foccrc — Ibid. 
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•dressed  peasants  and  patricians  with  the 
same  cordiality.  "  He  invited  the  country  - 
people  to  dine  with  him,"  said  one  of  his 
mfrft  violent  enemies,  "  walked  with  them, 
•talked  to  them  of  God,  put  the  devil  in  their 
hearts,  and  his  books  into  their  pockets.  He 
•succeeded  so  well  that  the  notables  of  Zurich 
-used  io  visit  the  peasants,  drink  with  them, 
.-}>•'«•  them  about  the  city,  and  pay  them 
cn  <'-•?  uuark  of  attention."1 

i3e  .continued  to  cultivate   music  "  with 

•mfiiWs't'ion,"  says    Bullinger ;    nevertheless 

!'.  ••  -'Pfwnsents  of  the  Gospel  took  advantage 

is,  aaiixi  called  him  li  the  evangelical  lutc- 

plsctr  i*.*i&  fifer."2     Fabor  having-  one  day 

.red  Win  for  this  taste,  he  replied  with 

frankness  :  "  My  dear  Faber  you  do 

not  ki*ww   what    music    is.      True,    I  have 

iejmt    to  play  0:1   the  lute,  the  violin,  and 

:  ;•  'instruments,  and  thcv  serve  me  to 
qaiet  little  driidren  ;s  but  you  are  too  holy 

for  leiiflie  ! Do  you  not  know  that  David 

v,-,-i<-  a  •skiifui  player  on  the  harp,  and  how  by 
t'-.iv  means  lie  drove  the  evil  spirit  out  of 

•Saul? Ah!  if  you  did  but  know  the 

Svrtiftds  «f  the  heavenly  lyre,  the  wicked 
spirit  of  ambition  and  love  of  riches  which 
|H(-.;;-:s5L'P  y<nt  would  soon  depart  from  you 
likewise."  1'erhaps  this  may  have  been  a 
weakness  ia  Zv.-ingle  ;  still  it  was  with  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  evangelical  liberty 
that  he  cultivated  this  art,  which  religion 
has  always  associated  with  her  sublimest 
devotion.  He  set  to  music  some  of  his 
Christian  poems,  and  was  not  ashamed  from 
time  to  time  to  amuse  the  little  ones  of  his 
flock  with  his  lute.  He  conducted  himself 
in  the  same  kindly  munner  towards  the  poor. 
"  He  would  eat  and  drink  with  all  who  in- 
vited him,"  says  one  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
"  he  despised  no  one  ;  he  was  compassionate 
to  the  poor,  always  steadfast  and  cheerful  in 
good  and  evil  fortune.  No  misfortune 
alarmed  him  ;  his  conversation  was  at  all 
times  full  of  consolation,  and  his  heart  firm."4 
Thus  Zwingle's  popularity  was  ever  on  the 
increase  ;  sitting  fry  times  at  the  tables  of  the 
poor  and  at  the  banquets  of  the  rich,  as  his 
Master  had  done  in  former  days,  and  every 
where  doing  the  work  to  which  God  had 
called  him. 

He  was  indefatigable  in  study.  From  day- 
break until  ten  o'clock  he  used  to  read,  write, 
and  translate ;  at  that  time  Hebrew  was  the 
special  object  of  his  studies.  After  dinner 
lie  listened  to  those  who  had  any  news  to 
give  him  or  who  required  his  advice  ;  he 
then  would  walk  out  with  some  of  his  friends 
and  visit  his  flock.  At  two  o'clock  he  re- 
sumed his  studies.  He  took  a  short  walk 
after  supper,  and  then  wrote  his  letters, 


1  D»ss  Her  ruth  gemeldete  Baucrn  besucht . . . .  Salat'i 
Chronlk,  p.  11.. 

2  Der  LauthenBchlaser  und  erangeltecher  Pfyffer.  Bullln- 
ger  Chron. 

3  Dass  kotnbt  ralr  Jn  wol  die  Kind  ru  ge»chwel?en.    Ibid. 
«  War  allwecen  trostllchen  OemfUha  und  tapferer  Bed. 

B.  TVctse,  Kuasl.  Beytr.  It.  36. 


which  often  occupied  him  till  midnight.  He 
always  worked  standing,  and  never  permitted 
himself  to  be  disturbed  except  for  some  very 
important  cause.1 

But  the  exertions  of  more  than  one  man 
were  required.  A  man  named  Lucian  called 
on  him  one  day  with  the  works  of  the  Ger- 
man reformer.  Rhenanus,  a  scholar  then 
residing  at  Basle,  and  indefatigable  in  circu- 
lating Luther's  writings  in  Switzerland,  had 
sent  him  to  Zwingle.  Rhenanus  had  per- 
ceived that  the  hawking  of  books  was  a 
powerful  means  of  spreading  the  evangeli- 
cal doctrines.  Lucian  had  travelled  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and 
knew  nearly  everybody.  "  Ascertain,"  said 
Rhenanus  to  Zwingle,  li  whether  this  man 
possesses  sufficient  prudence  and  skill ;  if  so, 
let  him  carry  from  city  to  city,  from  town 
to  town,  from  village  to  village,  and  even 
from  house  to  house,  among  the  Swiss,  the 
works  of  Luther,  and  especially  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  Lord's  prayer  written  for  the 
laity.2  The  more  they  arc  known,  the  more 
purchasers  they  will  find.  Lut  you  must 
take  care  not  to  let  him  hawk  any  other 
books  ;  for  if  he  has  only  Luther's,  he  will 
sell  them  so  much  the  faster."  By  this 
means  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  the  hum- 
ble dwelling  of  many  a  Swiss  family.  Tfiere 
was  however  one  book  that  Zwingle  should 
have  caused  to  be  distributed  along  with 
Luther's — the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Indulgences — Samson  at  Berne  and  at  Baden— The  Dean 
of  Bremgarten— Youns  Henry  Bullinger— Samson  and  the 
Dean— Zwingle's  Internal  Strusgtcs— Zwingle  opposes  the 
Indulgences— Samson  is  sent  back. 

AN  opportunity  of  displaying  Zwingle's 
zeal  in  a  new  vocation  presented  itself. 
Samson,  the  famous  indulgence  merchant, 
was  slowly  approaching  Zurich.  This 
wretched  trafficker  had  left  Schwytz  and 
arrived  at  Zug  on  the  20th  of  September 
1518,  and  had  remained  there  three  days. 
An  immense  crowd  had  gathered  round  him. 
The  poorest  were  the  most  eager,  and  thus 
prevented  the  rich  from  getting  near  him. 
This  did  not  suit  the  monk's  views ;  and 
accordingly  one  of  his  attendants  began  to 
cry  out  to  the  populace :  "  Good  folks,  do  not 
crowd  so  much !  make  way  for  those  who 
have  money !  We  will  afterwards  endeavour 
to  satisfy  those  who  have  none."  From  Zug, 
Samson  and  his  band  proceeded  to  Lucerne ; 
from  Lucerne  to  Unterwalden ;  and  then, 


1  Certas  studiis  rindlcans  horas,  quas  etlam  non  omislt, 
nisi  aerlls  coactus.  Osw.  Myc.  Vita  Zw. 

'l  opnidatim,  munlclpatim.  vlcattm,  Imo  domesticating 
per  Helvetica  clrcumferat.  Zw.  Epp.  81. 
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after  crossing  fertile  mountains  and  rich 
valleys,  skirting  the  everlasting  snows  of 
the  Oberland,  and  displaying  their  Romish 
merchandise  in  these  most  beautiful  portions 
of  Switzerland,  they  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berne.  The  monk  was  at  first 
forbidden  to  enter  the  city  ;  but  eventually, 
by  means  of  certain  friends  he  had  there,  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  admission,  and  set  up 
his  stall  in  St.  Vincent's  Church.  Here  he 
began  to  bawl  out  more  lustily  than  before : 
"  Here,"  said  he  to  the  rich,  "  are  indulgences 
on  parchment  for  a  crown." — "There,"  said 
he  to  the  poor,  "are  absolutions  on  common 
paper  for  two  batz  !  " '  One  day  a  celebrated 
knight,  Jacques  de  Stein,  appeared  before 
him,  prancing  on  a  dapple-gray  horse,2 
•which  the  monk  admired  very  much.  "  five 
me,"  said  the  knight,  "  an  indulgence  for 
myself,  for  my  troop,  five  hundred  strong,  for 
all  my  vassals  at  Belp,  and  for  all  my  ances- 
tors, and  you  shall  have  my  dapple-gray 
charger  in  exchange."  This  was  asking  a 
high  price  for  a  horse ;  but  as  it  pleased  the 
Franciscan,  they  soon  came  to  terms ;  the 
iharger  was  led  to  the  monk's  stable,  and  all 
those  souls  were  declared  for  ever  exempt 
from  hell.  Another  day,  a  citizen  purchased 
of  him  for  thirteen  florins  an  indulgence  em- 
powering his  confessor  to  absolve  him,  among 
other  matters,  from  every  kind  of  perjury.3 
So  much  respect  was  felt  for  Samson,  that 
<-he  councillor  De  May,  an  aged  and  enlight- 
ened man,  who  had  spoken  irreverently  of 
him,  was  compelled  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
haughty  monk  on  his  knees. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  stay  the  noisy  sound 
of  bells  proclaimed  the  departure  of  the 
monk  from  Berne.  Samson  was  in  the 
church,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  high 
altar.  The  canon  Henry  Lupulus,  formerly 
/wingle's  teacher,  was  his  interpreter. 
"  When  the  wolf  and  the  fox  prowl  about 
together,"  said  the  cano..  Anselm,  turning 
to  the  schultheiss  De  Watteville,  "  your 
safest  plan,  my  gracious  lord,  is  to  shut  up 
your  sheep  and  your  geese."  But  the  monk 
cared  little  for  such  remarks,  which,  more- 
over, did  not  reach  his  ears:  "  Kneel  down," 
said  he  to  the  superstitious  crowd,  "  recite 
three  Paters,  three  Aves,  and  your  souls  will 
immediately  b<;  as  pure  as  at  the  moment  of 
your  baptism."  Upon  this  all  the  people  fell 
on  their  knees.  Samson,  desirous  of  sur- 
passing himself,  exclaimed :  "  1  deliver  from 
the  torments  of  purgatory  and  of  hell  all  the 
souls  of  the  Bernese  who  are  dead,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  manner  and  the  place  of 
their  death  ! "  These  mountebanks,  like 
their  brothers  of  the  fairs,  kept  their  best 
trick  till  the  last. 

S-imson,  laden  witli  money,  proceeded 
through  Argovia  and  Baden  towards  Zurich. 


'  A  ball  Is  worth  about  three-halfpence. 
2  I'm  elnen  Kuttgwwen  Honest.    Anshelm,  v.  335;  J.  J. 
llottins.     Helv.  K.  Oesch.  iii.  2',i. 
f  A  quovia  peijurtu.    Muller'a  Rellq.  iv  103. 


At  every  step,  this  monk,  whose  appearance 
had  been  so  wretched  when  first  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  displayed  greater  haughtiness  and 
splendour.  The  Bishop  of  Constance,  who 
\v;\s  irritated  because  Samson  would  not  liave 
his  bulls  legalized  by  him,  had  forbidden  all 
the  priests  of  his  diocese  to  open  their  churches 
to  him.  At  Baden,  however,  the  priest  of 
the  parish  dared  not  make  any  strenuous 
opposition  to  his  traffic.  The  effrontery  <•!' 
the  monk  was  redoubled.  Heading  a  pro- 
cession round  the  cemetery,  he  seemed  to  fix 
his  eyes  upon  some  object  in  the  air,  while 
his  acolytes  were  chanting  the  hymn  for  the 
dead  ;  and  pretending  to  see  the  souls  escap- 
ing from  the  cemetery  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed: 
"  Ecce  volant!  See  how  they  fly  !  "  One  day 
a  man  went  into  the  belfry  and  ascended  to 
the  top ;  erelong  a  cloud  of  white  feathers, 
floating  in  the  air,  covered  the  astonished 
procession  :  "  See  how  they  fly  ! ''  exclaimed 
this  wag,  shaking  a  cushion  on  the  summit 
of  the  tower.  Many  persons  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. '  Samson  flew  into  a  passion,  and  was 
not  to  be  appeased  until  he  was  told  that  the 
man's  wits  were  sometimes  disordered.  lie 
left  Baden  quite  abashed. 

He  continued  his  journey,  and  about  the 
end  of  February  1519,  arrived  at  Brem- 
garten,  Avhich  the  schultheiss  and  junior 
priest  of  the  town,  who  had  seen  him  at  Baden, 
had  invited  him  to  visit.  In  all  that  district 
no  one  enjoyed  a  better  reputation  than  Dean 
Bullinger.  This  man,  although  ill  informed 
in  the  Word  of  God  and  in  the  errors  of  the 
Church,  was  frank,  zealous,  eloquent,  charit- 
able to  the  poor,  ever  ready  to  do  a  kindness 
to  the  little  ones  of  his  flock,  and  was  gene- 
rally beloved.  In  his  youth  he  had  formed 
a  conscientious  union  with  the  daughter  of 
a  councillor  in  the  town.  This  was  a  prac- 
tice not  unusual  among  priests  who  were 
unwilling  to  lead  a  scandalous  life.  Anna 
had  borne  him  five  sons,  and  this  numerous 
family  had  by  no  means  diminished  the  re- 
spect felt  towards  him.  In  all  Switzerland 
there  was  not  a  more  hospitable  house  than 
his.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  might 
often  be  seen  with  a  pack  of  ten  or  twelve 
hounds,  and  accompanied  by  the  lords  of 
llallwyll,  the  abbot  of  Mury,  and  the  patri- 
cians of  Zurich,  scouring  the  neighbouring 
fields  and  forests.  His  table  was  free  to  all 
comers,  and  none  of  his  guests  was  gayer 
than  himself.  When  the  deputies  to  the 
diet  were  going  to  Baden  by  way  of  Brera- 
garten,  they  were  always  entertained  by  the 
dean.  "  Bullinger,"  said  they,  "  holds  a 
court  like  the  most  powerful  lord." 

Strangers  had  remarked  in  this  house  a 
child  with  intelligent  features.  Henry,  one 
of  the  dean's  sons,  had  incurred  many  dangers 
from  his  earliest  infancy.  At  one  time  he 
was  attacked  by  the  plague,  and  he  was 
about  to  be  buried,  when  some  feeble  signs 
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of  1'ifrt  vectored   i  >v   f"    ;  i.-  parents'  he;n-fs. 

On    another    occasion,      •    1 .  .•'•_"ibond,    having 

attracted  him   by  hi*  '         ises,  was  carrying 

him  away,  when  some  passers-by  recognised 

and   rescued    him.     At   three  years  old,   he 

kne-v   the   Lord's  prav-T  and  tlie  Apostles' 

1  :    and    creeping    into    the    church,    he 

M   go   into  his   fifher's   pulpit,    gravely 

•  .•<};'•  his  station,  and  repeat  at  the  full  strength 

-  voice:  "  1  believe  in  (iod  the   Father," 

.  At  twelve  ye  ITS  of  age  his  parents  sent 
him  to  the  gramni  r  school  of  Kmmeric; 
their  hearts  were  fille-1  with  ippr  hrvnsion, 
lor  the  times  were  dangerous  for  an  inexpe- 
rienced boy.  When  the  regulations  of  a 
university  appeai'C'l  to  them  too  severe,  the 
students  might  otVn  'ie  seen  quitting  the 

1  "!  i:i  troops.  ;  iking  little  children  with 
t'leiu.  r>nd  encamping  in  the  v.-oods,  whence 
1!!cy  would  send  the  youngest  of  their  num- 
hcr  to  beg  bread,  or  else,  with  arms  in  their 
Lai'i'.s.  would  fall  upon  travellers,  whom  they 
rubbed,  and  then  consumed  the  fruits  of  their 
ji'nndcr  in  debauchery.  Fortunately  Henry 
w.is  j, reserved  from  evil  in  this  distant  place. 
l.ii-.c  Luther,  he  gained  his  bread  by  singing 
from  door  to  door,  for  his  father  wished  him 
to  1  arn  to  live  on  his  own  resources.  He 
sixteen  years  old  when  he  opened  a  New 
'V-  -rament.  "  "I  there  found,"  said  he,  "all 
tli  f^  is  necessary  for  man's  salvation,  and 
from  that  time  I  adhered  to  this  principle, 
that  we  must  follow  the  sacred  Scriptures 
rJone,  and  reject  all  human  additions.  I  be- 
lieve neither  the  Fathers  nor  myself,  but 
explain  scripture  by  scripture,  without  add- 
ing or  taking  away  anything."1  Thus  did 
('••'\  prepare  this  young  man,  who  was  one 
day  to  be  Zwingle's  successor.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  chronicle  so  often  quoted  by 
us. 

About  this  time  Samson  arrived  at  Brem- 
garten  with  all  his  train.  The  bold  dean, 
whom  tin's  little  Italian  army  did  not  dismay, 
forbade  the,  monk  to  sell  his  merchandise  in 
his  deanery.  The  sehultheiss,  the  town- 
comieil,  and  the  junior  pastor, — all  friends  to 
Samson, — \vere  met  together  in  a  chamber  of 
the  inn  where  the  latter  had  alighted,  and, 
greatly  disconcerted,  had  gathered  round  the 
impatient  monk  when  the  dean  arrived. 
"  Here  are  the  papal  hulls,1'  said  the  monk; 
"  open  your  church  !'' 

THE  DEAN. — "  I  will  not  permit  the  purses 
of  my  parishioners  to  be  drained  by  unau- 
tlien  ieated  letters;  for  the  bishop  has  not 

leg  'ii/ed  them." 

THE  MONK,  solemn/i/. — "  The  pone  is  above 
the  bishop.  1  forbid  you  to  deprive  your 
flock  of  so  signal  a  favour." 

THE  DEAN. — "  Should  it  cost  me  my  life, 
I  will  not  open  my  church." 

THE  MONK,  indignantly.  —  "  Rebellious 
priest !  in  the  name  of  our  most  holy  lord 
the  pope.  I  pronounce  against  you  the  greater 
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excommunication,  and  will  not  absolve 
you  until  you  -have  redeemed  such  unpre- 
cedented rashness  by  paying  three  hundred 
ducats." 

THE  DEAN,  turnlnrj  his  back  ami  quitting  the 
room. — "  I  shall  know  how  to  reply  tg  rr^y 
lawful  judges  :  as  for  you  ami  your  excom- 
munication, I  care  not  'for  cither." 

THE  MONK,  in  a  passion. —  "Impudent 
brute  !  I  am  going  to  Zurich,  and  I  will  there 
lay  my  complaint  before  the  deputies  of  the 
confederation."  * 

THE  DEAN. — "  I  can  appear  there  as  well 
as  you,  and  will  go  thither  immediately." 

While  these  events  wej-e  taking  place  at 
Bremgarten,  Zwingle,  who  saw  the  enemy 
gradually  approaching,  preached  energeti- 
cally against  the  indulgences.  2  The  vicar, 
Faber  of  Constance,  encouraged  him,  pro- 
mising him  the  bishop's  support.  3  "I  am 
aware,"  said  Samson,  as  he  was  moving  to- 
wards Zurich,  "  that  Zwinglo  will  speak 
against  me,  but  I  will  stop  his  mouth."  In 
effect,  Zwingle  felt  too  deeply  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  Christ's  forgiveness,  not  to  attack  the 
paper  indulgences  of  these  foolish  men.  Like 
Luther,  he  often  trembled  because  of  his  sin- 
fulness,  but  he  found  in  the  Lord  a  deliver- 
ance from  every  fear.  This  modest  but  reso- 
lute man  increased  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 
"When  Satan  frightens  me,"  said  he,  "by 
crying  out :  '  You  have  not  done  this  or 
that,  which  God  commands  !'  forthwith  the 
gentle  voice  of  the  Gospel  consoles  me,  by 
saying  :  '  What  thou,  canst  not  do  (and  cer- 
tainly thou  canst  do  nothing),  Christ  has 
done  and  perfected.'  Yes  (continued  the 
pious  evangelist),  when  my  heart  is  troubled 
because  of  my  helplessness  and  the  weakness 
of  my  flesh,  my  spirit  is  revived  at  the  sound 
of  these  glad  tidings:  Christ  is  thy  inno- 
cence!  Christ  is  thy  righteousness!  Christ 
is  thy  salvation !  Thou  art  nothing,  thou 
canst  do  nothing  !  Christ  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega ;  Christ  is  the  First  and  the  Last ; 
Christ  is  all  things  ;  he  can  do  all  things.  4 
All  created  things  will  forsake  and  deceive 
thee  ;  but  Christ,  the  innocent  and  righteous 

one,  will  receive  and  justify  thee Yes  ! 

it  is  he,"  exclaimed  Zwingle,  "  who  is  our 
righteousness,  and  the  righteousness  of  all 
those  who  shall  ever  appear  justified  before 
the  throne  of  God  !" 

In  the  presence  of  such  truths,  the  indul- 
gences fell  of  themselves  :  Zwingle  ac- 
cordingly feared  not  to  attack  them.  "  No 
man."  said  lie,  "  can  remit  sins  ;  Christ,  who 
is  •UTV  God  and  very  man,  alone  has  this 
power.5  Go !  buy  indulgences but  be  as- 

i  T>u  frechc  Bestle Ac.    Bull.  ChronlV. 

'-Hell  prengcte  strong  wider  des  I'absts  Ablass Zw.  Opp. 
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sured,  that  you  are  not  absolved.  Those 
win)  sell  remission  of  sins  for  money,  are  the 
companions  of  Simon  tlie  magici  in,  the 
friends  of  Balaam,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Satan." 

I)e:in  Bullingcr,  still  heated  by  liis  conver- 
sation with  the  monk,  arrived  at  Zurich 
before  him.  He  came  to  lay  his  complaints 
before  the  diet  against  this  shameless  mer- 
chant ai;d  his  traffic.  He  found  some  envoys 
from  the  bishop  who  were  there  with  the  same 
mo  ives,  and  made  common  cause  with  them. 
All  promised  to  support  him.  The  spirit 
tint  animated  Zwingle  pervade!  the  city. 
The.  council  of  state  resolved  to  oppose  the 
monk's  entry  into  Zurich. 

Samson  had  reached  the  suburbs  and 
alighted  at  an  inn.  He  was  preparing  to 
mount  his  horse  to  make  his  solemn  entry, 
;i!nl  had  already  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  when 
<le;mties  from  the  council  appeared  before 
him,  ottering  him  the  honorary  cup  of  wine/  . 
as  e:ivoy  from  the  pope,  and  informing  him 
th-it  he  might  dispenSe  with  entering  Zurich. 
"  I  h.ive  something  to  communicate  to  the 
diet  in  the  name  of  his  holiness,'"  replied  the 
monk.  This  was  a  mere  trick.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  to  receive  him  ;  but  as  he 
spokb  of  nothing  but  papil  bulls,  he  was  dis- 
missed after  being  compelled  to  withdraw 
the  excommunication  pronounced  against  the 
de  in  of  Bremgarten.  He  quitted  the  hall 
fuming  with  anger,  and  soon  after  the  pope 
rec  died  him  to  Italy.  A  waggon,  drawn  by 
three  horses,  and  laden  with  the  money  that 
his  falsehoods  had  wrung  from  the  poor,  pre- 
ceded him  on  those  steep  paths  of  the  St. 
Got  hard  that  he  had  crossed  eight  months 
before,  without  money  or  parade,  and  bur- 
1  with  only  a  few  papers. l 

The  Helvetic  diet  showed  more  resolution 
thui  the  German.  it  was  because  neither 
bishops  nor  cardinals  had  a  seat  in  it.  And 
hence  the  pope,  deprived  of  these  supporters, 
acted  more  mildly  towards  Switzerland  than 
towards  Germany.  But  the  affair  of  the  in- 
dulgences, which  played  so  important  a 
p;;rt  in  the  German,  was  merely  an  episode 
in  the  Swiss  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Z\vinile's  Toils  and  Fatisue— The  Baths  of  TfefTcrs— The 
Moment  of  Gud— The  Great  Death— Zvunzlc  attacked  by 
the  Plague— His  Adversaries  —  Hia  Friends— Conva'es- 
cence — Oeneral  Joy— Kflects  of  tlie  1'esti  once— Myconiiis 
at  Lucerne  —  Oswald  CIIOJIUMLVS  Zwingle  —  Zwingle  at 
Hasle  —  Caplto  Invited  to  Mentz— Hedlo  at  liasle  — The 
Unnatural  Son— I'reparatUms  lor  the  Struggle. 

ZWIJJOLE  did  not  spare  himself.     Such  great 
and  continued  toil  called  for  relaxation,  and 


>  Unrt  fUhrt  mlt  Ihm  cln  thres;iendi~" r  Schntz  an  Gelt, 
den  er  armcn  LUtben  abgelogeii  but.    L>*. linger  Chruuili. 
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he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  baths  of 
I'feffers.  "  Oil  !  had  1  a  hundred  tongues,  a 
hundred  mouths,  and  a  voice  of  iron,  as 
Virgil  says;  or  rather  had  I  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  how  could  1  express  all  that  1  owe 
to  you,  and  the  pain  this  separation  causers 
me?"1  Such  were  the  parting  words  of 
Herns,  one  of  the  pupils  resident  in  his 
house,  and  who  thus  gave  utterance  to  the 
feelings  of  all  who  knew  Zwingle.  lie  de- 
parted, and  reached  I'feffers  through  the 
frightful  gorge  formed  by  the  impetuous  tor- 
rent of  the  Jamina.  He  descended  into  that 
infernal  gulf,  as  Daniel  the  hermit  terms  it, 
and  arrived  at  those  baths,  perpetually 
shaken  by  the  fall  of  the  torrent,  and  mois- 
tened by  the  spray  of  its  broken  waters. 
Torches  were  required  to  be  burned  at  noon- 
day in  the  house  where  Zwingle  lodged.  It 
was  even  asserted  by  the  inhabitants,  that 
frightful  spectres  appeared  sometimes  amid 
the  gloom. 

And  yet  even  here  lie  found  an  opportunity 
of  serving  his  Master.  His  affability  v.-.-n 
the  hearts  of  many  of  the  invalids.  Among 
their  immber  was  the  celebrated  poet  Philip 
Ingentinus,  professor  at  Friburg,  in  Brisgau,- 
who  from  that  time  became  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  Reformation. 

God  was  watching  over  his  work,  and  de- 
signed to  accelerate  it.  Strong  in  frame,  in 
character,  and  in  talents,  Zwingle,  whose 
defect  consisted  in  this  strength,  was  destined 
to  see  it  prostrated,  that  be  might  become 
such  an  instrument  as  God  loves.  He 
needed  the  baptism  of  adversity  and  infir- 
mity, of  weakness  and  p.iin.  Luther  had 
received  it  in  that  hour  of  anguish  when  his 
cell  and  the  long  galleries  of  the  convent  at 
Erfurth  ro-echoed  with  his  piercing  cries. 
Zwingle  was  appointed  to  receive  it  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  sickness  and 
death.  There  is  a  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  heroes  of  this  world,  of  such  as  Charles 
XII.  or  Napoleon,  which  decides  their  career 
and  their  renown  ;  it  is  that  in  which  their 
strength  is  suddenly  revealed  to  them.  An 
analogo'us  moment  exists  in  the  life  of  God's 
heroes,  but  it  is  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  it  is 
that  in  which  they  first  recognise  their  help- 
lessness and  nothingness;  from  that  hour 
they  receive  the  strength  of  God  from  on 
high.  A  work  like  that  of  which  Zwingle 
was  to  be  the  instrument  is  never  accom- 
plished by  the  natural  strength  of  man  ;  it 
would  wither  immediately,  like  a  tree  trans- 
planted in  all  its  maturity  and  vigour.  A 
plant  must  be  feeble  or  it  will  not  take  root, 
and  a  grain  must  die  in  the  earth  before  it. 
c  in  become  fruitful.  God  conducted  Zwin- 
gle, and  with  him  the  work  that  depended  on 
him,  to  the  gitesof  the  sepulchre.  It  is  from 
among  the  dry  bones,  the  darkness,  and  tho 

I  Etlamsi  mllil  sipt  lingurc  centum,  slnt  onniie  centum, 
i.ri, M  MH.  lit  Yirgi:iii8  ait.  ant  putius  Ciceruiilana  eloquen 
tl*.  X-A.  r.|i|>.  IL  -;. 

-  IKic  luin  comitatem  timm  e  sinu  ubernmu  pronuenl 
IMII  injucuude  sum  e.xperlus.    Ibid.  p.  119. 
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dust  of  death,  that  God  is  pleased  to  select 
the  instruments  by  means  of  which  he  de- 
signs to  scatter  over  the  earth  his  light, 
regeneration,  and  life. 

Zwingle  was  hidden  among  those  colossal 
rucks  that  encircle  the  furious  torrent  of  the 
J.unina,  when  he  was  suddenly  informed 
tint  the  plague,  or  the  great  death,1  as  it  was 
•cilled,  luid  broken  out  at  Zurich.  It  ap- 
peared in  all  its  terror  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, pu  St.  Lawrence's  day,  and  lasted  till 
v'-i:'.dlemas,  sweeping  off  two  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  young  men  who 
ivsided  in  Zwinglc's  house  had  quitted  it 
immediately,  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
il"-.ifl  lie  had  left  behind  him.  His  house  was 
deserted;  but  it  was  his  time  to  return  to  it. 
!['•  hastily  quitted  Pfeffers,  and  reappeared 
in  I  ho  midst  of  his  flock,  which  the  malady 
Irul  decimated  ;  his  younger  brother  Andrew, 
wlin  had  waited  for  him,  he  immediately  sent 
Inck  to  Wildhaus,  and  from  that  hour  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  victims  of  this  fright- 
ful scourge.  Every  day  he  proclaimed  Christ 
;v,i:l  his  consolations  to  the  sick.'2  His  friends, 
il .'lighted  to  see  him  unharmed  amid  so  many 
deadly  arrows,3  experienced,  however,  a  se- 
cret alarm.  "  Do  your  duty,"  said  a  letter 
from  Basle,  written  by  Conrad  Brunner,  who 
himself  died  of  the  plague  a  few  months  af- 
terwards, "  but  at  the  same  time  remember 
t:i  take  care  of  your  own  life."  This  caution 
c'uno  too  late  ;  Zwingle  was  attacked  by  the 
pl.iguc.  The  great  preacher  of  Switzerland 
!  iy  -;tre'ched  on  a  bed  from  which  he  seemed 
likely  never  to  rise.  His  thoughts  were 
turned  inwards  ;  his  eyes  were  directed  to 
Uc-.ivcn.  He  knew  that  God  had  given  him  a 
cure  inheritance,  and  venting  the  feelings  of 
his  heart  in  a  hymn,  overflowing  with  unction 
and  simplicity,  of  which,  though  we  cannot 
tr.in.-fi'r  the  antique  and  natural  language, 
we  will  endeavour  at  least  to  exhibit  its 
rhythm  and  literal  meaning, — he  exclaim- 
ed":— 

Lo!  at  the  door 

I  hear  death's  knock  !4 
Shield  me,  O  Lord, 

My  strength  and  rock. 

The  hand  once  nailed 

Upon  the  tree, 
Jesus,  uplift— 

And  shelter  me. 

M'lllest  thon,  then, 

Death  conquer  me  5 
In  my  noonday!... . 

So  let  it  be  : 

'  Per  prrosse  Tod.  Bullinser  Chronik. 
2  Ut  In  m.ijOi-i  periculo  sis,  quod  in  die  te  novo  cxpon.is, 
dum  imlsls  »2rotos.  DiilUnger  Chroni';,  p.  *7.  Chateati- 
l.r  :iinl  hud  forgotten  this  and  a  thousand  similar  facts, 
»li  n  he  wrote  that  "the  protes'ant  pastor  abandons  the 
necessitous  on  the  bed  01  death,  and  never  risKs  his  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  pestilence."  Essat  sur  la  littCruturc 
Anglaue. 

•<  riiirimtim  camlco,  te  inter  tot  jaclus  telorum  versan- 
tem.  ilia-sum  hactenus  cvasisse.    lliitl 
<  Ich  mcin  di-r  Tod, 

Sy<r  an  dcr  Thiir.  .<  c.    Zw.  Opp.  |i.  part  ii.  270. 
In  rendering  this  and  the  other  specimens  of  poelry  con- 
tained In  this  history,  the  translator  has  aimed  solely  at 
giving  &  faithful  trintrri,,!  ,,t  the  original 
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Tuil  haben  niieh 
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Oh !  may  I  die. 

Since  I  am  thine ; 
Thy  home  is  made 

For  faith  like  mine. 

Meantime  his  disease  increased  in  viru- 
lence ;  his  despairing  friends  beheld  this  man, 
the  hope,  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Church, 
about  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  tomb.  His  senses 
and  his  strength  forsook  him.  His  heart 
was  dismayed,  but  he  still  found  strength 
sufficient  to  turn  towards  God  and  to  cry : — 

My  pains  Increase : 

Lord,  stand  thou  near. 
Body  and  soul 

Dissolve  with  fear. 

Now  death  is  near, 

My  tongue  is  dumb ; 
Fight  for  me,  Lord. 

Mine  hour  Is  come !  > 

See  Satan's  net 

Is  o'er  me  tost — 
1  feel  his  hand 

Must  I  be  lost? 

His  shafts,  his  voice 

Alarm  no  more. 
For  here  1  lie 

Thy  cross  before. 

Canon  Hoffman  sincerely  attached  to  his 
creed,  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  seeing  Zwin- 
gle die  in  the  errors  which  he  had  preached. 
He  called  on  the  provost  of  the  chapter,  and 
said  to  him  :  "  Think  of  the  danger  to  which 
his  soul  is  exposed.  Has  he  not  designated 
as  innovators  and  fantastical  all  the  doctors 
who  have  taught  these  three  hundred  and 
eighty  years  past  and  more-  Alexander 
Hales,  Bonaventure,  Albertus  Magnus,  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  and  all  the  canonists  ?  Does 
not  he  maintain  that  their  docrines  are  mere 
visions,  which  they  dreamt  in  their  cowls 

within  the  walls  of  their  cloisters? Alas! 

it  would  have  been  better  for  the  city  of 
Zurich  had  Zwingle  ruined  our  vintage  and 
our  harvest  for  many  years  !  Now  he  is  at 

death's  door I  entreat  you  to  save  his 

poor  soul !"  It  would  appear  that  the  pro- 
vost, who  was  more  enlightened  than  the 
canon,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  convert 
Zwingle  to  Bonaventure  and  Albertus  Mag- 
nus. He,  was  left  in  peace." 

The  city  was  filled  with  distress.  The  be- 
lievers cried  to  God  night  and  day,  praying 
Him  to  restore  their  faithful  pastor.2  The 
alarm  had  spread  from  Zurich  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tockenburg.  The  pestilence 
had  made  its  appearance  even  on  those  lofty 
hills.  Seven  or  eight  persons  hajd  died  in  the 
village,  among  whom  was  a  servant  of 
Zwingle's  brother  Nicholas.3  No  letter  was 
received  from  the  reformer.  "Tell  me," 
wrote  young  Andrew  Zwingle,  "in  what 
state  you  are,  my  dear  brother.  The  abbot 
and  all  our  brothers  salute  thee."  It  would 


1  Nun  ist  es  um 
Mln  Zung  1st  stumm. 

-      »  »          #          *          * 

Danim  ist  Zyt 
Das  du  min  stryt.    Ibid.  271. 

Allc  Glaublge  ruftten  Gott  treu«lllich  an.dasa  er  Thren 
reiiwen  Hirten  wleder  ufrlclite.    Riillingcr  Chronlk. 
3  Nicolao  vero  germano  nostro  etiam  obiit  servus  sum, 
attameu  non  in  aedibus  suis.    Zw.  Kpp.  p.'ba. 
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appear  that  Zwingle's  invents  \vciv.  dead, 
from  there  being  no  mention  of  them  here. 

The  news  of  Zwingle's  malady,  and  even 
the  report  of  his  death,  were  circulated 
through  Switzerland  and  Germany.  "  Alas !" 
exclaimed  Hedio  in  tears,  "  the  preserver  of 
our  country,  the  trumpet  of  the  Gospel,  the 
magnanimous  herald  of  truth,  is  cut  down  in 
the  flowerand  spring-tide  of  his  life  I"1  When 
the  news  of  Zwingle's  decease  reached  Basle, 
the  whole  city  resounded  with  lamentations 
and  mourning.2 

Yet  the  spark  of  life  tint  still  remained 
began  to  burn  more  brightly.  Although  his 
frame  was  weak,  his  soul  felt  the  unalter- 
able conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to 
replace  the  caudle  of  His, Word  on  the  empty 
candlestick  of  the  Church.  The  plague  had 
forsaken  its  victim,  and  Zvringle  exclaims 
with  emotion  : — - 

My  God,  my  Sire, 

HealM  by  thy  hand, 
Upon  the  earth 

Once  more  1  stand. 

From  guilt  and  sin 

Jlay  I  be  I'ree  r 
Jly  mouth  shall  sing 

Alone  of  thee! 

The  uncertain  hour 

I'or  me  will  come... 
O'erwhelm'd  perchance 

With  deeper  gluom.3 

It  matters  not ! 

With  joy  I'll  bear 
My  yoke,  until 

I  reach  hcaven'3  sphere.* 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  as  soon  as 
he  could  hold  a  pen.  /Swingle  wrote  to  his 
family.  This  gave  unutterable  joy  to  his 
friends,5  particularly  to  his  young  brother 
Andrew,  who  himself  died  of  the  plague  in 
the  following  year,  and  at  whose  death  Ulrich 
wept  and  groaned  (as  he  himself  observes) 
with  more  than  woman's  sorrow.6  At  Basle, 
Conrad  Brunner,  Zwingle's  friend,  and 
Bruno  Amerbach,  the  celebrated  printer,  both 
young  men,  had  died  after  three  days'  illness. 
It  was  believed  in  that  city  that  Zwiugle 
also  had  fallen.  The  university  felt  the 
deepest  dejection.  "  Whom  the  gods  love 
die  young,"  said  they.7  But  who  can  de- 
scribe their  delight  when  Collins,  a  student 
from  Lucerne,  and  after  him  a  merchant  from 


1  Quis  enim  non  doleat.  publicam  patrim  salutem,  tubam 
Evangel!!.  mas-'nanimum  veritatis  buccinatorem  languere, 
intcrddere.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  90. 

•  Heu  quantum  luctus,  fatis  Zw  inglium  concessisse.  im- 
port unus  ille  rumor  suo  vehement!  impetu  divulgavit.  Ibid. 
p.  91. 

•>  These  words  wore  strikingly  fulfilled,  twelve  years  later, 
on  the  blood-stained  field  of  Canpel. 
«  So  will  ich  doch 
I)en  Trutz  mid  Pocli 
In  discr  Welt 
Tragen  frolich 
lira  widergelt. 

Although  these  three  fragments  of  poetry  bear  date  "  at 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  his  maladv,"  and 
express  the  sentiments  Zuingle  really  felt  at  these  three 
periods,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  not  put  i:ito  the 
shape  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us  until  after  his 
recovery.  Sec  THilliiiger  Chronik. 

5  Inspectis  tnis  litcris,  incredibilis  quidam  wstus  Istltise 
pectus  meum  subiit.     Zw.  Epp.  p.  *>-. 
tf  tjulatum  et  luctura  plusquam  temineum.    Ibid.  p.  155. 
'  "Ov   n   Sioi    $i).iev<ri,    tiaviiTKas    Tit.'.u-a..    Ibid, 
p.  SO. 
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Zurich,  brought  intelligence  that  Zwinglo 
had  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  death  ! '  The 
vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  John  Faber, 
that  old  friend  of  Zwingle's,  who  was  subse- 
quently his  most  violent  antagonist,  wrote 
to  him  :  "  Oh  !  my  beloved  Ulrich,  what  pv 
I  feel  at  learning  that  you  have  been  saved 
from  the  grasp  of  cruel  death  !  When  yn;i 
are  in  danger,  the  Christian  commonwe  :lth 
is  threatened.  The  Lord  has  pleased  to  ti  • 
you  by  these  trials  to  seek  more  c/vne^tlv 
for  eternal  life." 

This  was  indeed  the  aim  of  the  trials  bv 
which  God  had  proved  Zwinglc.  and  this  end 
was  obtained,  but  in  a  different  manner  from 
that,  imagined  by  Faber.  This  pestilence  of 
1519,  which  committed  such  frightful  ravages 
in  the  north  of  Switzerland,  was  in  the  hands 
of  God  a  powerful  means  for  the  conversion 
of  many  souls.2  But  on  no  one  did  it  exer- 
cise so  powerful  an  influence  as  on  Zwingle. 
The  Gospel,  which  had  hitherto  been  too 
much  regarded  by  him  as  a  mere  doctrine, 
now  became  a  great  reality.  He  arose  from 
the  darkness  of  the  sepulchre  with  a  new 
heart.  His  zeal  became  more  active  ;  his 
life  more  holy  ;  his  preaching  more  free,  more 
Christian,  and  more  powerful.  This  was  the 
epoch  of  Zwingle's  complete  emancipation; 
henceforward  he  consecrated  himself  entirely 
to  God.  But  the  Reformation  of  Switzerland 
received  a  new  life  at  the  same  time  as  the 
reformer.  The  scourge  of  God,  the  ynrit 
death,  as  it  swept  over  these  mountains  and 
descended  into  its  valleys,  gave  a  holier  cha- 
racter to  the  movement  that  was  there  taking 
place.  The  Reformation,  as  well  as  Zwingle, 
was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  affliction  and 
of  grace,  and  came  forth  purer  and  more 
vigorous.  It  was  a  memorable  day  in  the 
counsels  of  God  for  the  regeneration  of  this 
people. 

Zwingle  derived  fresh  strength,  of  which 
he  stood  so  much  in  need,  from  communion 
with  his  friends.  To  Myconius  especially  he 
was  united  by  the  strongest  affection.  They 
walked  in  reliance  on  each  other,  like  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon.  Oswald  was  happy 
at  Zurich.  True,  his  position  there  was 
embarrassed,  but  tempered  by  the  virtues  of 
his  modest  wife.  It  was  of  her  that  Glarean 
said  :  "  If  I  could  meet  with  a  young  woman 
like  her,  I  should  prefer  her  to  a  king's 
daughter."  Yet  a  faithful  monitor  often 
broke  in  upon  the  sweet  affection  of  Zwingle 
and  Myconius.  It  was  the  canon  Xyloctect 
inviting  Oswald  to  return  to  Lucerne,  his 
native  place.  "  Zurich  is  not  your  country," 
said  he,  '•  it  is  Lucerne  !  You  tell  me  that 
the  Zurichcrs  are  your  friends ;  I  do  not 
deny  it.  But  do  you  know  what  will  be  the. 
end'of  it  ?  Serve  your  country  •  This  I  would 
advise  and  entreat  you,  and,  if  I  may,  I 

'  E  diris  te  mortis  fanclbus  feliclterereptum  negotiator 
qniilam  Tl£iirlmis....Zvr.  Kpp.  p.  91. 

-  A's  die  Pestilentz  in  Jahre  I5!9.  in  diesser  Ocsend  cr»s- 
dlrte,  viele  neigten  slch  zu  einein  bcssern  Lebeu.  Cleurte 
Vogelin,  Kef.  Hist.  Fusslin  Bcytr.  iv.  174. 
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would  C":!im:uul  you!"1     Xyloctect,  joining 

actions  with  words,  procured  his  nomination 

as  head-master  of  the  collegiate    school  at 

Lucerne.     Oswald  hesitated  no  longer  ;   he 

saw  the  finger  of  God  in   this  appointment, 

and  however  great  the  sacrifice,  he  resolved 

to  make  it.     Who  could   tell  that  he  might 

not  be  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  tlio  Lord 

to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  peace  into  the 

warlike  city  of  Lucerne?     But  what  a  sail 

,•11  was  that  of  Zwingle  and  M yeonius  ! 

parted   in   tears.     "  Your    departure," 

1  ITrich  to  his  friend  shortly  after,  "has 

i'd  a  Mow  on  the  cause  1  am  defending, 

i        thai  Mitfered  by  an  army  in  battle-array 

i  one  of  its  wings  is  destroyed.-     Alas  ! 

i    feel  all   the   value   of  my   Myconius, 

and  how  often,   without  my  knowing  it,  he 

has  upheld  ihc  cause  of  Christ." 

Zwingle  felt  the  loss  of  his  friend  the  more 
i';eeplv,  as  the  plague  had  left  him  in  a  state 
of  extreme  weakness.  "  It  has  enfeebled 
my  memory,"  wrote  he  on  the  30th  of  Iso- 
vember  1519,  "  and  depressed  my  spirits." 
He  was  hardly  convalescent  before  lie  re- 
sumed ::1!  his  dutie-.  "  Hut,''  said  he,  "  when 
I  am  preaching,  I  often  lose  the  thread  of 
my  discourse.  All  my  limbs  are  oppressed 
with  languor,  raid  I  am  almost  like  a  corpse." 
Besides  this,  Zwinglc's  opposition  to  indul- 
gences had  aroused  the  hostility  of  their 
Oswald  encouraged  his  friend 
by  the  letters  he  wrote  from  Lucerne.  Was 
not  t'ae  Lor  1,  at  this  very  moment,  giving  a 
pledge  of  his  support  by  the  protection  He 
afforded  in  .Saxony  to  the  powerful  champion 
who  had  gained  such  signal  victories  over 

Rome? "What  is    your   opinion,"    said 

Mye  uiius  to  Zwingle,  "  of  Luther's  cause  ? 
As  for  me,  I  have  no  fear  either  for  the  Gos- 
pel or  for  him.  If  God  does  not  protect  His 
truth,  who  shall  protect  it?  All  tint  I  ask 
of  tlio  Lord  is,  that  He  will  not  withdraw 
his  hand  from  those  who  hold  nothing  dearer 
than  his  Gospel.  Continue  as  you  have  be- 
gun,  and  an  abundant  reward  shall  be  con- 
ferred upon  you  in  heaven  !" 

The  arrival  of  an  old  friend  consoled 
Zwingle  for  the  departure  of  Myconius. 
r.uny.li,  who  had  been  Ulrich's  instructor  at 
liasle.  and  who  had  succeeded  the  Dean  of 
W.-seii,  the  reformer's  uncle,  visited  Zurich 
iu  the  first  week  of  the  year  1520,  and 
Zwingle  and  he  formed  a  project  of  going  to 
Basle,  to  see  their  common  friends.8  Zwingle's 
sojourn  in  that  city  was  not  fruitless.  "  (  )h  ! 
my  dear  Zwingle,"  wrote  John  Glother  not 
h. ]!;_<•  after,  "never  can  I  forget  you.  I  am 
bound  to  you  by  that  kindness  with  which, 
during  your  stay  in  Basle,  you  came  to  see 
me, — me,  a  poor  schoolmaster,  an  obscure 
man,  without  learning,  merit,  and  of  low 


I  Patrlam  co!e,  suadcoetobiecro.et.si  hoc  possum,  jubeo. 
Xvlor.tcctus  Uyconlo. 

*  Nam  rc«  mcie,  le  aheuntc.non  stint  minus  acrlste,  quam 
F!  eiercitul  In  prodnctu  stautl  allcra  alarum  absterijatur. 
Z»'.  KMI  |.  B8. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  1U3,  111. 


estate !  You  have  won  my  affections  by 
that  gracefulness  of  manner,  that  inexpres- 
sible suavity  with  which  you  subdue  all 
hearts, — nay,  even  the  stones,  if  1  may  so 
speak.  '  But  Zwingle's  old  friends  profited 
still  more  by  his  visit.  Capito,  Hcdio,  and 
many  others,  were  electrified  by  his  powerful 
language  ;  and  the  former,  commencing  in 
Basle,  a  work  similar  to  that  which  Zwingle 
was  carrying  on  in  Zurich,  began  to  explain 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  before 
an  ever-increasing  auditory.  The  doctrine 
of  Christ  penetrated  and  warmed  their  hearts. 
The  people  received  it  gladly,  and  hailed 
with  acclamations  the  revival  of  Christianity. '• 
This  was  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  ;  and 
accordingly  a  conspiracy  of  priests  and  monks 
was  soon  formed  against  Capito.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  Albert,  the  youthful  cardinal- 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  desirous  of  attaching 
so  great  a  scholar  to  his  person,  invited  him 
to  his  court.  3  Capito,  seeing  the  difficulties, 
that  were,  opposed  to  him,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. The  people  were  excited ;  their  in- 
dignation was  roused  against  the  priests, 
and  a  violent  commotion  broke  out  in  the 
city.  4  Hcdio  was  thought  of  as  his  succes- 
sor ;  but  some  objected  to  las  youth,  and 
others  said,  "  He  is  Capito's  disciple  !"  "The 
truth  stings,"  said  Hedio  ;  "  it  is  not  safe  to 
wound  tender  ears  by  preaching  it.  b  But  it 
matters  not !  Nothing  shall  make  me  swurve 
from  the  straight  road."  The  monks  redou- 
bled their  efforts:  "Do  not  believe  those,' 
exclaimed  they  from  the  pulpit,  "  who  tell 
you  that  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine  is 
found  in  the  Gospel  and  in  St.  Paul.  Scotus 
has  been  more  serviceable  to  Christianity 
than  St.  Paul  himself.  All  the  learned 
things  that  have  been  ever  said  or  printed 
were  stolen  from  Scotus.  All  that  these 
hunters  after  glory  have  been  able  to  do.  is 
merely  to  add  a  few  Greek  or  Hebrew  words 
to  obscure  the  whole  matter."6 

The  disturbance  increased,  and  there  was 
cause  to  fear  that,  after  Capito's  departure. 
the  opposition  would  become  still  more 
powerful.  "  1  shall  be  almost  alone,"  thought 
Hedio ; — "  I,  a  weak  and  wretched  man,  to 
struggle  unaided  with  these  pestilent  mon- 
sters."7 In  these  circumstances  he  called 
to  God  for  succour,  and  wrote  to  Zwingle : 
"  Animate  my  courage  by  frequent  letters. 
Learning  and  Christianity  are  now  between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  Luther  has  just 
been  condemned  by  the  universities  of  Lou- 


1  Mnriim  tuonim  elepantla.  suavltasque  Incredibllis,  qua 
omnes  tlljl  deuiicls, etiam  lapides,  ut  !>ic  dixerim.  Zw.  Epp. 
p.  l:w. 

2  Uenascenti  Chrlstianlsmo  mlrum  quam  faveant.    Ib  d. 
p.  120. 

3  Cardinalls    illic    Invltavit   ampllsslmls   condltionibus. 
Ibid. 

^  Tumultus  exoritur  ct  maxima  indlgnatlo  vulgl  erga 
Ibid. 
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5  Auriculas  tencras  mordacl  raderc  vcro,  non  usque  adeo 
tii'umest.  Ibid. 

0  Scotum  1'ltts  profulssc  rcl  Cbrlstlanre  quam  Ipsum 

Pan  him inicouid  oruditum,  fura'  um  ex  Scoto. . . .  Ibid* 

Cum  pestlleutlsslmis  monstrls.  Ibid.  p.  121. 
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vain  and  Cologne.  It'  ever  the  Church  was 
iu'imminent  danger,  it  is  now."1 

C'apito  left  Basle  for  Mcntz  on  the  28th  of 
April,  and  was  succeeded  by  Iledio.  Not 
content  with  the  public  assemblies  in  the 
church,  where  he  continued  the  explanation 
of  St.  Matthew,  Hedio  proposed  in  the  month 
of  June  (as  he  writes  to  Luther)  to  have 
private  meetings  in  his  house,  for  the  more 
familiar  communication  of  evangelical  in- 
struction to  thoije  who  felt  its  necessity. 
This  powerful  means  of  edification  in  the 
truth,  and  of  exciting  the  interest  and  /eal 
of  believers  for  Divine  things,  could  not  fail, 
then  as  in  all  times,  to  arouse  opposition 
among  worldly  minded  people  and  domineer- 
ing priests,  both  which  classes,  though  from 
different  motives,  arc  unwilling  that  God 
should  be  worshipped  anywhere  except  with- 
in the  boundary  of  certain  walls.  But  Hedio 
was  immovable. 

At  the  period  when  he  was  forming  this 
good  resolution  at  Basle,  there  arrived  at 
Zurich  ono  o!'  tir>S'j  characters  who.  in  all 
revolutions,  ire  thrown  up,  like  a  foul  scum, 
on  the  surfice  n!'  soci  'ty. 

The  senator  (iivb  1,  a  man  highly  respect- 
ed in  Zurich.  ln:l  a  son  named  Conrad,  a 
youth  of  re:iiarka!:l  •  .  .1  Hits,  a  violent  enemy 
of  ignorance  au.i  superstition,  which  he  at- 
tacked with  tin:  mi's  eiitting  satire;  he  was 
blustering  an.l  passionate,  caustic  and  ill- 
natured  in  his  speech  ;  void  of  natural  affec- 
tion, dissipated,  speaking  loudly  and  frequent- 
ly of  his  own  innocence,  and  seeing  nothing 
but  evil  in  his  neighbours.  We  mention  him 
here,  because  he  was  afterwards  destined  to 
play  a  melancholy  part.  Just  at  this  time, 
Vadian  married  one  of  Conrad's  sisters.  The 
latter,  who  was  studying  at  Paris,  win-re  his 
misconduct  had  rendered  him  'incapable  of 
walking,  feeling  a  desire  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage,  suddenly  (about  the  middle  of 
June)  appeared  in  the  midst  of  his  family. 
The  poor  father  received  his  prodigal  son 
with  a  kind  smile ;  his  tender  mother,  with 
a  rloo.l  of  tears.  The  affection  of  his  parents 
could  not  change  his  unnatural  heart.  His 
good  but  unhappy  mother  having  some  time 
afterwards  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  Conrad  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law 
Vadian  :  "  My  mother  has  recovered;  she  is 
again  ruler  of  the  house ;  she  sleeps,  rises, 
scolds,  breakfasts,  quarrels,  dines,  disputes, 
sups,  and  is  always  a  trouble  to  us.  She 
trots  about,  roasts  and  bakes,  heaps  and 
hoards,  toils  and  wearies  herself  to  death, 
and  will  soon  bring  on  a  relapse."2  Such 
was  the  man  who  somewhat  later  presumed 
to  domineer  over  Zwingle,  and  became  noto- 
rious as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fanatical 
Anabaptists.  It  may  be  that  Divine  Pro- 
vidence allowed  such  characters  to  appear  at 


1  SI  uncjuam  imminehat  periculum,  jam  Immlnet.  Zw. 
rpp.  p.  I'.'l.  17th  March  1520. 

-  Si,;  rt-ii«rt  das  Hans,  sclilaft.  ste'it  an',  zaiil.t,  frUh- 
Etfickl.  kelft Simml.  Samml.  iv. ;  Vi'irz,  I.  76. 


the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  to  form  a  con- 
trast by  their  very  excesses  with  the  wise, 
Christian,  and  regulated  spirit  of  the  re- 
formers. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
battle  between  the  Gospel  and  popery  was 
about  to  begin.  "  Let  us  stir  up  the  tempo- 
rizers," wrote  Iledio  to  Zwingle  ;  "  the  truce 
is  broken.  Let  us  put  on  our  !>!•••  t^tpl 
for  we  shall  have  to  fight  against  the  most 
formidable  enemies."1  Myconius  wrote  to 
Ulrich  in  the  same  strain  ;  but  the  latter  re- 
plied to  these  warlike  appeals  with  admir- 
able mildness  :  "  I  would  allure  these  obsti- 
nate men,"  said  he,  "  by  kindness  and  friend- 
ly proceedings,  rather  than  overthrow  them 
by  violent  controversy  .*  For  if  they  call  our 
doctrine  (which  is  in  truth  not  ours)  a  devilish 
doctrine,  it  is  all  very  natural,  and  by  this  I 
know  that  we  are  really  ambassadors  from 
God.  The  devils  cannot  be  silent  in  Christ's 
presence." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Two  Reformers— The  Fall  of  Man— Expiation  or  the 
Man-God— No  Merit  in  Works— Directions  refuted— 1'ower 
of  Love  for  Christ— Election— Christ  the  sole  Master— 
Kffects  of  this  Preaching— Dejection  anil  Courage— First 
Act  nf  the  Magistrate  — Church  and  State  — Attacks  — 
Galster. 

ALTHOUGH  Zwingle  desired  to  follow  a  mild 
course,  he  did  not  remain  inactive.  After 
his  illness,  his  preaching  had  become  more 
profound  and  more  vivifying.  Upwards  of 
two  thousand  persons  in  Zurich  had  receive:' 
the  Word  of  God  in  their  hearts,  confess •<[ 
the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  were  already 
qualified  to  announce  it  themselves.3 

Zwingle  held  the  same  faith  as  Luther, 
but  a  faith  depending  on  deeper  reasoning. 
In  Luther  it  was  all  impulse;  in  Zwingle, 
perspicuity  of  argument  prevailed.  We  tin  1 
in  Luther's  writings  an  internal  and  private 
conviction  of  the  value  of  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  himself  individually  ;  and  this  con- 
viction, so  full  of  energy  and  life,  animates 
all  that  he  says.  The  same  sentiment,  un- 
doubtedly, is  found  in  Zwingle,  but  in  a  less 
degree.  He  was  rather  attracted  by  the  har- 
mony of  the  Christian  doctrine  :  he  admired 
it  for  its  exquisite  beauty,  for  the  light  it 
sheds  upon  the  soul  of  man,  and  for  tire 
everlasting  life  it  brings  into  the  world.  The 
one  is  moved  by  the  heart,  the  Other  by  the 
understanding  ;  and  this  is  why  those  who 
have  not  felt  by  their  own  experience  the 


l  Armemn.i  pcctora  nnstra!  pngnandura  erit  contra  te- 
terrlmcis  hostes.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  lul. 

-  I'.eucvo  cmia  hones  toque  obscqnlo  potius  alllcl,  quam 
animosa  uppugnttlone  trshl.  Ibid,  p  lui. 

3  N'uii  enini  soli  sumns  :  Tijuri  pins  duobus  mllllbua  per. 
multorii'n  est  rationaiiam,  qui  lac  jum  spirituals  sujeul** 
Ibid.  lid. 
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faith,  that  animated  these  two  great  disciples 
of  the  same  Lord  have  fallen  into  the  gross 
error  of  representing  one  as  a  mystic  and  the 
other  as  a  rationalist.  Possibly,  the  one  is 
more  pathetic  in  the  exposition  of  his  faith, 
the  other,  more  philosophical ;  but  both  be- 
lieve in  the  same  truths.  It  may  be  true 
that  they  do  not  regard  secondary  qn»stions 
in  the  same  light;  but  that  faith  which  is 
one, — that  faith  which  renews  and  justifies 
its  possessor, — that  faith  which  no  confession, 
no  articles  can  express, — exists  in  both  alike. 
Zwingle's  doctrines  have  been  so  often  mis- 
represented, that  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to 
glance  at  what  he  was  then  preaching  to  the 
people  who  daily  thronged  the  cathedral  of 
Zurich. 

In  the  fall  of  the  first  man  Zwingle  found 
.a  key  to  the  his'ory  of  the  human  race. 
"  Before  the  fall,''  said  he  one  day,  '•  man 
had  been  created  "with  a  free  will,  so  that, 
had  he  been  willing,  he  might  have  kept  the 
law;  his  nature  was  pure;  the  disease  of  sin 
had  not  yet  reached  him  ;  his  life  was  in  his 
own  hands.  1'ut  having  desired  to  be  as 

God,  he  died and  not  he  alone,  but  all  his 

posterity.  Since  then  in  Adam  all  men  are 
dead,  no  one  can  recal  them  to  life,  until  the 
Spirit,  which  is  God  himself,  raises  them 
from  the  dead."1 

The  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  who  listened 
eagerly  to  this  powerful  orator,  were  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  as  he  unfolded  before 
their  eyes  that  state  of  sin  in  which  mankind 
are  involved  ;  but  soon  they  heard  the  words 
of  consolation,  P.I  id  the  remedy  was  pointed 
out  to  them,  which  alone  can  restore  man  to 
life.  •'  Christ,  very  man  ;;nd  very  God,"2 
said  the  eloquent  voice  of  this  son  of  the 
Tockenburg  herdsman,  "  has  purchased  for 
us  a  never  ending  redemption.  For  since  it 
was  the  eternal  God  who  died  for  us,  his 
passion  is  therefore  r.n  eternal  sacrifice,  and 
everlastingly  effectual  to  heal;3  it  satisfies 
the  Divine  justice  for  ever  in  behalf  of  all 
those  who  rely  upon  it  with  firm  and  un- 
shaken faith.  Wherever  sin  is,"  exclaimed 
the  reformer,  "  death  of  necessity  follows. 
Christ  was  without  sin,  and  guile  was  not 

found  in  his  mouth;  and  yet  he  died! 

This  death  he  suffered  in  our  stead !  He 
was  willing  to  die  that  he  might  restore  us 
to  life  ;  and  as  he  had  no  sins  of  his  own,  the 

all-merciful  Father  laid  ours  upon  him.4 

t-Vring  that  the  will  of  man,"  said  the  Chris- 
tian orator  again,  "  had  rebelled  against  the 
Most  High,  it  was  necessary  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  eternal  order  and  for  the  salva- 

'  Quum  crpo  omnes  homines  In  Adamo  mortui  Bunt.... 
donee  per  Si'iriiuin  et  crutiam  Hel  ad  \itam  qua;  I>eus  est 
excitentnr.  Zw.  Opp.  i.  20:1.  This  passage,  and  others  we 
have  quoted,  or  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  quote,  are 
taken  from  a  work  Zu  ingle  published  in  J52.1,  and  in  which 
he  reduced  l<>  order  the  doctrines  he  had  been  Drenching  for 
several  >ears  past.— Hie  recenscre  carpi  the  says)  qua;  ei 
verbo  Del  pnraicavl.  Ibid.  p.  22S. 

'•*  Christ  us  venis  homo  et  veriis  Pens. ...Ibid.  206. 

*  Ileus  enlm  Bternus, quiim  sit  qnl  pro  nobis  moritiir, pas- 
ilor.em  cjus  sewrnam  et  pcrpciuo  salularem  ease  oporlet. 
Ibid. 

*  Mori  volult  ut  nos  vltii-  restitueret Ibid.  204. 
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tion  of  man,  that  the  human  will  should 
submit  in  Christ's  person  to  the  Divine  will."1 
He  would  often  remark  that  the  expiatory 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  had  taken  place  in  be- 
half of  believers,  of  the  people  of  God.2 

The  souls  that  thirsted  after  salvation  in 
the  city  of  Zurich  found  repose  at  the  sound 
of  these  glad  tidings  ;  but  there  still  existed 
in  their  minds  some  long-established  errors 
which  it  was  necessary  to  eradicate.  Starting 
from  the  great  truth  that  salvation  is  the  gift 
of  God,  Zwingle  inveighed  powerfully  against 
the  pretended  merit  of  human  works. 
"  Since  eternal  salvation,"  said  he  "proceeds 
solely  from  the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  follows  that  the  merit  of  our  own 
works  is  mere  vanity  and  folly,  not  to  say 
impiety  and  senseless  impudence.3  If  we 
could  have  been  saved  by  our  own  works,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  Christ  to 
die.  All  who  have  ever  come  to  God  have 
come  to  him  through  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ."4 

Zwingle  foresaw  the  objections  this  doc- 
trine would  excite  among  some  of  his 
hearers.  They  waited  on  him  and  laid  them 
before  him.  He  replied  to  them  from  the 
pulpit  :  "  Some  people,  perhaps  more  dainty 
than  pious,  object  that  this  doctrine  renders 
men  careless  and  dissolute.  Put  of  what 
importance  are  the  fears  and  objections  that 
the  daintiness  of  men  may  suggest  ?  Who- 
soever believes  in  Jesus  Christ  is  assured 
that  all  that  cometh  from  God  is  necessarily 
good.  If,  therefore,  the  Gospel  is  of  God,  it 
is  good. 5  And  what  other  power  besides 
could  implant  righteousness,  truth,  and  love 

among  men? 0  God,  most  gracious, 

most  righteous  Father  of  all  mercies."  ex- 
claimed he  in  a  transport  of  piety,  "with 
what  charity  Thou  hast  embraced  us.  thine 

enemies  !  6 With  what  lofty  and  unfailing 

hopes  hast  thou  filled  us,  who  deserved  to 
feel  nothing  but  despair  !  and  to  what  glory 
hast  thou  called,  in  thy  Son,  our  meanness 

and  our  nothingness! Thou  wiliest,  by 

this  unspeakable  love,  to  constrain  us  to 
return  thee  love  for  love  !" 

Following  out  this  idea,  he  proceeded  to 
show  that  love  to  the  Redeemer  is  a  law 
more  powerful  than  the  commandments. 
"  The  Christian,"  said  he,  "  delivered  from 
the  law,  depends  entirely  on  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ  is  his  reason,  his  counsel,  his  right- 
eousness, and  his  whole  salvation.  Christ 
lives  and  acts  in  him.7  Christ  alone  is 

1  Npccsse  full  ut  voluritas  humana  in  Chrlsto  se  divlnte 
suhmitleret.     Zw.  Opp.  i.  204. 

2  Hostia  est  et  victims,  satisfacicns  In  R'termim  pro  pec- 
cruis  i.mninni  fidcllnm.    Ibid.  233.     Kxpurgata  peccata  mill- 
titudlnht.  hoc  cst,  fidelia  popnli.    Ibid.  264. 

3  Sequitiirmeritum  nostronim  operum,  nihil  esse  qmim 
vanitiitem  et  stultitiam.  ne  dicam  impietatem  et  ignoran- 
tem  impudcntiam.    Ibid.  290. 

4  Quo) quo t    ad    Deum    vencrunt  unquam,  per  mortem 
Christ  i  ad  Deum  venisse.    Ibid. 

5  <  onus  est  quod  qnidquid  ex  Deo  est.bonum  sit.    Si  ergo 
Evangelium  ex  Deo,  bonum  cst.    Ibid.  2iK 

6  on., nia  cantate  nos  fures  et  perduelies....Tbid.  207. 

'  Turn  en'nutotiis  a  G'hrlsto  rendct.  Christus  est  tl  'ft- 
tlo,  consilium,  jiistitia.  innocentin  ct  tota^alus.  Clmstui 
in  eo  vh it,  in  eo  agit.  Ibid.  233. 
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his  leader,  and  lie  needs  no  other  guide." 
And  tlien  making  use  of  a  comparison  within 
the  range  of  his  hearers'  intelligence,  he 
added:  "  If  a  government  forbids  its  citi- 
zens under  pain  of  death  to  receive  any  pen- 
sion or  largess  from  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
how  mild  and  easy  is  this  la\v  to  those  who, 
from  love  to  their  country  and  their  liberty, 
voluntarily  abstain  from  so  culpable  an 
action!  But,  on  the  contrary,  how  vexa- 
tious and  oppressive  it  is  to  those  who  con- 
sult their  own  interest  alone  !  Thus  the 
righteous  man  lives  free  and  joyful  in  the 
love  of  righteousness,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  walks  murmuring  under  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  the  law  that  oppresses  him  !  " l 

In  the  cathedral  of  Zurich  there  were 
many  old  soldiers  who  felt  the  truth  of  these 
words:  Is  not  love  the  most  powerful  of 
lawgivers  ?  Are  not  its  commands  im- 
mediately fulfilled  ?  Does  not  He  whom 
we  love  dwell  in  our  hearts,  and  there 
perform  all  that  he  has  ordained  ?  Ac- 
eordingly  Zwingle,  growing  bolder,  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  of  Zurich  that 
love  to  the  Kedee.mer  was  ;:lone  cap-ible 
of  impelling  a  man  to  perform  works  accept- 
able to  God.  "  Works  done  on;  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  worthle.--s,"  said  the  Christian  ora- 
tor. "Since  every  thing  is  done  of  him,  in 
him,  and  by  him,  what  can  we  lay  claim  to 
for  ourselves?  Wherever  there  is  faith  in 
God,  there  God  is ;  and  wherever  God  abidcth, 
there  a  zeal  exists  urging  and  impelling  men 
to  good  works.2  Take  care  only  that  Christ 
is  in  thec,  and  that  thou  art  in  Christ,  and 
doubt  not  that  then  he  is  at  work  in  thec. 
The  life  of  a  Christian  is  one  perpetual  good 
work  which  God  begins,  continues,  and  com- 
pletes."3 

Deeply  affected  by  the  greatness  of  that 
love  of  God,  which  is  from  everlasting,  the 
herald  of  grace  raised  his  voice  in  louder 
accents  of  invitation  to  irresolute  and  tirnid 
souls.  "Are  you  afraid,"  said  he,  "to  ap- 
proach this  tender  Father  who  has  elected 
vou  ?  Why  has  he  chosen  us  of  his  grace  ? 
Why  has  he  called  us?  Why  has  he  drawn 
ns  to  him  ?  Is  it  that  we  should  fear  to  ap- 
proach him  ?"* 

Such  was  Zwingle 's  doctrine  :  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  himself.  "  If  Luther  preaches 
Christ,  he  does  what  I  am  doing,"  said  the 
preacher  of  Zurich  ;  "  those  whom  lie  has 
brought  to  Christ  are  more  numerous  than 
those  whom  I  have  led.  But  this  mutters 
not :  I  will  bear  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Christ,  whose  soldier  I  am,  and  who  alone  is 
my  chief.  Never  has  one  single  word  been 
written  by  me  to  Luther,  nor  by  Luther  to 

'  Bonus  vir  In  smore  Justitis  liber  et  Istui  vlvlt.  Zw 
Opp.  i.  234. 

•  Ubi  Deus,  llllc cura  est  et  studium,  ad  opera  bona  urgens 
et  Impellens.... Ibid.  213. 

3  Vlt»  erso  pii  bomlnls  nlhll  alhid  est.  nisi  pcrpetua  Q.UK- 
d»m  et  indefessa  boni  operalio,  quam  Deus  Inclplt,  ducit. 
«t  absolvit... .Ibid.  295. 

<  Quum  ergo  j»*us  pater  nos  eleglt  ex  gratia  sua,  traxit- 
4ue  et  vocarlt,  cur  ad  eum  accedere  nou  auderemus  ?  Ibid. 
its?. 
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me.  And  why? that  it  might  be  shown 

how  much  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  unison 
with  itself,  since  both  of  us,  without  any 
collusion,  teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ  with 
such  uniformity."1 

Thus  did  Zwingle  preach  with  courage 
and  enthusiasm.2  The  vast  cathedral  could 
not  contain  the  multitude  of  his  hearers.  All 
praised  God  for  the  new  life  that  was  begin- 
ning to  reanimate  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
Church.  Many  of  the  Swiss  from  every 
canton,  who  came  to  Zurich  either  to  attend 
the  diet  or  for  other  motives,  impressed  by 
this  new  preaching,  carried  its  precious  seeds 
into  all  the  valleys  of  their  native  country. 
A  shout  of  rejoicing  rose  from  every  city  -nil 
mountain.  '•  Switzerland,"  wrote  Niehiil.is 
Hageus  from  Lucerne  to  Zurich,  "  Switzer- 
land has  hitherto  given  birth  to  such  as 
Brutus,  Scipio,  and  Csesar ;  but  she  has 
hardly  produced  a  man  who  really  kne-.v 
Jesus  Christ,  and  who  nourished  our  souls, 
not  with  vain  disputes,  but  with  the  Word 
of  God.  Now  that  Divine  Providence  has 
given  Switzerland  a  Zwingle  for  preacher 
and  an  Oswald  Myconius  for  teacher,  virtue 
and  sacred  learning  are  reviving  among  us. 
<  >  fortunate  Helvetia  !  if  at  last  thou  wouldst 
rest  from  war,  and,  already  illustrious  by  thy 
arms,  become  more  illustrious  still  by  right- 
eousness and  peace!"3 — "  There  was  a.  re- 
port," wrote  Myconius  to  Zwingle,  "  that 
your  voice  could  not  be  heard  three  paces 
off.  But  I  see  now  that  it  was  a  falsehood, 
for  all  Switzerland  hears  you!"4 — "Thou 
hast  armed  thyself  with  an  intrepid  courage," 
wrote  Hedio  from  Basle  ;  "  I  will  follow  tlieo 
as  far  as  I  am  able.':5 — "  I  have  heard  thec," 
wrote  Sebastain  Hofmeister  of  Schaff  hausen 
from  Constance.  "  Would  to  God  that  Zu- 
rich, which  is  at  the  head  of  our  happy  con- 
federation, were  healed  of  its  disease,  so  that 
the  whole  body  might  bo  at  length  restored 
to  health!  "e  " 

But  Zwingle  met  with  adversaries  as  well 
as  admirers.  "  Why,"  said  some,  "  does  he 
busy  himself  with  the  affairs  of  Switzer- 
land?''  "Why,"  said  others,  "does  he 

repeat  the  same  things  in  every  sermon  ?  " 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  opposition,  dejection 
often  came  over  Zwingle's  soul.  Everything 
seemed  in  his  eyes  falling  into  confusion, 
and  society  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
convulsion."  He  thought  it  impossible  for 
any  new  truth  to  appear,  without  its  anta- 
gonistic error  springing  up  immediately.8  If 
any  hope  arose  in  his  heart,  fear  grew  up  by 


1  Quam  concors  sit  spiritus  Pci.  diim  nos  tarn  procul  di«- 
siti,  niUil  colludentes,  turn  coucorditcr  C'hristi  ductriiiam 
docemus.  Zw.  Opp.  I.  276. 

"  Quam  furtis  sis  In  Chriito  pridicando.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  160. 

3  O  Hejvctiam  longc  fellciorem,  si  tandem  liccat  tc  a  bet- 
113  conquicscere  !  Ibid.  p.  12*. 

*  At  video  mendacium  esse,  cum  audiaris  per  tolom  Hel- 
vetium.  Ibid.  p.  lii. 

5  Sequar  te  quoad  potero — Ibid.  p.  13*. 

6  lit  capile  teliciH  patrhe  no.itnc  a  morbo  erepto.  janltM 
tandem  In  reliqua  membra  reciperctur.    Ibid.  p.  147. 

'  Omnin  sursum  dforirtimque  moventur.     Ibid.  141. 
»  Ut  niliil  proferre  caput  queat,  cujus  non  ccmtrarin 
reglouc  emcrgat.    Ibid. 
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its  sid  •.     I'e   sooit,   liowcvcr,  if  his 

dej.-efi'in.  "  The  life  of  man  here  heir 
continual  war,"  s  ii.l  he;  "  whoever  <] 
to  <>h  ry  Must  face  the  world,  and, 

like  David,  1'o.ve  this  haughty  Goliath,  so 
proud  of  his  stature,  to  bite  tin;  dust.  Tin? 
Church,"  «.".iil  I:'-.  a<  Luther  h;«<l  done.  "  was 
purchased  b\-  bloo !.  and  liy  blood  must  be  re- 
stored.1 The  more  numerous  are  its  impu- 
rities, the  more  men  like  Hercules  must  we 
call  up  to  cleanse  :!].•  ••  A.uge  :i  stables.-  1 
am  under  no  apprehensions  for  Luther,'' 
added  he,  '•  even  s-h^nld  lie  be  struek  by 
the  thunderbolts  of  this  (Romish)  Jupiter."3 

Zwingle  had  need  ol'  repose,  and  repaired 
to  the  waters  of  ll.iden.  The  priest  of  this 
town,  formerly  one  of  the  pope's  guards,  a 
man  of  kindly  disp<  sition  but  of  the  greatest 
ignorance,  had  obtained  his  benefice  by  car- 
rying the  halberd.  Faithful  to  his  military 
habits,  he  used  to  pass  the  day  and  p  irt  of 
the  night  in  jovial  company,  while  his  curate 
Staheli  was  indef.'rigable  in  performing  all 
the  duties  of  his  charge.4  Zwiugle  sent  for 
him  and  said :  "  I  have  need  of  Swiss 
helpers;"  and  from  that  moment  Staheli 
was  his  fellow-labourer.  Zwingle,  Stiiheli, 
and  Luti  subsequently  pastor  at  Winterthour, 
lived  under  the  same  roof. 

Zwingle's  devotion  was  not  unrewarded. 
The  Word  of  Chri>t,  preached  with  so  much 
energy,  was  destined  to  bear  fruit.  Many 
magistrates  were  gained  over;  they  had 
found  in  God's  Word  their  consolation  and 
their  strength.  Afflicted  at  observing  the 
priests,  and  above  nil  the  monks,  uttering 
shamelessly  from  the  pulpit  whatever  came 
into  their  heads,  the  council  published  a  de- 
cree ordering  them  to  preach  nothing  in 
their  sermons  "  that  they  had  not  drawn 
from  the  sacred  fountains  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.''5  It  was  in  1520  that  the 
civil  authority  thus  interfered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation  ;  acting 
as  a  Christian  magistrate  (in  the  opinion  of 
some),  since  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  defend  the  Word  of  God  and  to 
protect  the  dearest  interests  of  the  citizens  ; — 
depriving  the.  Church  of  its  liberty  (in  the 
opinion  of  others),  subjecting  it  to  the  secular 
po  er,  and  giving  the  signal  of  that  long 
train  of  evils  which  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  has  since  engendered.  We  will  not 
here  decide  on  this  great  controversy,  which 
in  our  own  days  is  maintained  with  so  much 
warmth  in  many  countries.  It  is  sufiicient 
for  us  to  mark  its  origin  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Kct'onnation.  But  there  is  still  another 
thing  to  be  pointed  out;  the  act  of  these 
magistrates  was  of  itself  an  effect  of  the 


'  Eccleilam  pnto,  nt  sanguine  parta  est,  ita  sanguine  In- 
etaurari.  Zw.  Kpp.  p.  141. 

'•  i:<j  plures  armahl*  Hercules  qui  fimum  tot  hactcnus 
bourn  efferant.  Iliiil.  j>.  in. 

3  Btlanml  fUlmlne  Jovls  Istlns  fntmlnftur.    Ibid. 

«  Misc.  Tig.  II.  i;70-6'te;  Wir/..  i.  7".  79. 

5  Vctnit  eos  SrnaiuR  iiiicijiinm  prirdirarc  quod  non  e» 
lacrarum  litcrarum  utriusiiue  Testament!  fonllbus  hausis- 
lent.  Zw.  Opp.  ill.  23. 


•hing  of  the  \Vc,rd  of  God  The  Refor- 
mation in  Switzerland  then  emerged  from 
simple  individualities,  and  became  a  national 
work.  Born  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  priests 
and  learned  men,  it  extended,  rose  up,  and 
took  its  station  on  higher  ground.  Like  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  it  rose  gradually,  until  it 
had  covered  a  vast  expanse. 

The  monks  were  confounded  :  they  had 
been  ordered  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  only, 
and  most  of  them  had  never  read  it.  One 
opposition  provokes  another.  This  decree 
became  the  signal  for  the  most  violent  attacks 
against  the  Reformation.  Plots  began  to  be 
formed  against  the  priest  of  Zurich  :  his  life 
was  in  danger.  One  day,  as  Zwingle  and 
his  curates  were  quietly  conversing  in  their 
house,  some  citizens  entered  hastily,  saying: 
"  Have  you  strong  bolts  to  your  doors  ?  Be 
on  your  guard  to-night." — "  We  often  had 
such  alarms  as  these,"  adds  Stiiheli  ;  "  but 
we  were  well  armed,1  rtnd  a  patrol  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  street  to  protect  us." 

In  other  places  recourse  was  had  to  still 
more  violent  measures.  An  aged  man  of 
Schaffhausen,  named  Galster,  possessing  a 
just  spirit  and  a  fervour  rare  at  his  age,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  light  he  had  found  in  the 
Gospel,  endeavoured  to  communicate  it  to 
his  wife  and  children  ;  in  his  zeal,  which  may 
have  been  indiscreet,  he  openly  attacked  the 
relics,  priests,  and  superstition  with  which 
his  canton  abounded.  He  soon  became  an 
object  of  hatred  and  terror  even  to  his  own 
family.  The  old  man,  anticipating  mischief^ 
left  his  house  broken-hearted,  and  fled  to  the 
neighbouring  forests.  .Here  he  remained 
some  days  sustaining  life  upon  what  he 
could  find,  when  suddenly,  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year  1520,  torches  flashed  through  the 
forest  in  every  direction,  and  the  shouts  of 
men  and  the  cry  of  savage  dogs  re-echoed 
through  its  gloomy  shades.  The  council 
had  ordered  a  grand  chase  in  the  forest  to 
discover  the  wretched  man.  The  hounds 
caught  their  prey.  The  unhappy  Galster 
was  dragged  before  the  magistrsfte,  and  sum- 
moned to  abjure  his  faith  ;  as  he  continued 
steadfast,  he  was  beheaded. 2 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  new  Combatant— The  Reformer  of  Berne— Zwinple  en- 
courages Hallor—  The  Oospel  at  Lucerne— Oswald  perse- 
cuted— Zwinsle's  I'reachinf—  Henry  Tiiillinser  and  (ierold 
of  Knonau— Rubll  at  Basle— The  Chaplain  of  the  Hos- 
pital—War in  Italy— Zwingle  protests  against  the  Capitu- 
lations. 

THE  year  thus  inaugurated  by  this  bloody 
execution  had  hardly  begun,  when  Zwingle 
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'  Wir  waren  abcr  ?ut  geriistet.    Misc.  Tig.  II.  681 ;  Win, 
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received  a  visit  at  Zurich  from  a  young  in  : n 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  ap-,  of  tall 
stature,  and  whose  exterior  denoted  candour, 
simplicity,  and  diffidence.1  lie  introduced 
himself  as  Bcrthold  llaller,  and  on  hearing 
his  name  Zwingle  embraced  the  celebrated 
preacher  of  I'erne  with  that  affability  which 
imparted  such  a  charm  to  his  manners-, 
llaller  was  born  at  Aldingeii  in  Wurtem- 
lierir,2  and  had  studic<l  first  at  Rotwyl  under 
Rnbellus,  and  next  at  Pforzheim,  where 
Simmler  was  his  preceptor,  and  Melancthon 
his  fellow-pupil.  The  Bernese  had  about 
that  time  resolved  on  attracting1  literary  men 
to  their  republic,  which  had  already  become 
so  famous  by  its  feats  of  arms.  Rubellus 
and  Berth  old,  who  was  then  only  twenfy- 
011  •  years  old,  repaired  thither.  Subsequently 
llaller  was  named  canon,  and  shortly  after 
preacher,  of  the  cathedral.  The  Gospel 
taught  by  Zwingie  h  ul  reached  lie  rue  ; 
llaller  believed,  and  i'rom  that  hour  desired 
to  see  the  mighty  man  whom  he  already  re- 
spected as  a  father.  He  went  to  Zurich, 
where  Myconius  had  annour.eed  him.  Thus 
did  lialler  and  Zwingb  i.i'vt.  .  11  ilier,  a 
man  of  meek  disposition,  conli.ied  to  Zwingle 
all  his  trials  ;  and  Zwinglc,  the  strong  man, 
inspired  him  with  courage.  "  My  soul, ' 
said  iJerthold  to  Zwingle  one  day,  "is  over- 
whelmed;  1  cannot  support  such  unjust 

treatment.  I  am  determined  to  resign  my 
pulpit  and  retire  to  Basle,  and  there  in  Wit- 
teuibieh's  society,  devote  myself  wholly  to 
sacred  learning.''  "Alas!-'1  replied Zwingle, 
"and  I  too  feel  discouragement  creep  over 
me  when  I  see  myself  unjustly  assailed  ;  but 
Christ  awakens  my  conscience  by  the  power- 
ful stimulus  of  his  terrors  and  promises.  He 
alarms  me  by  saying :.  W/inxur  ccr  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  before  men,  of  him  shttl/ 1  be 
ashamed  l/efore  in//  Father:  and  he  restores 
me  to  tranquillity  by  adding:  \\7msoever 
sJiiil!  confess  me  before  men,  him.  (i/?o  iri'f  I  con- 
fins  before  my  Father.  O  my  dear  1'erthold, 
take  courage !  Our  names  are  written  in 
imperishable  characters  in  the  annals  of  the 
citizens  on  high.3  1  am  ready  to  die  for 

Christ.4 Oh  !  that  your  fierce  bear-cubs,"' 

added  he,  "  would  hear  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  then  would  they  grow  tame.3  Rut 
you  must  undertake  this  duty  with  great 
gentleness,  lest  they  should  turn  round  fu- 
riously, and  rend  you  in  pieces."  llaller's 
courage  revived.  "  My  soul,"  wrote  he  to 
Zwingle,  "has  awakened  fivm  its  slumber. 
1  must  preach  the  (iospel.  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  restored  to  this  city,  whence  He  has 


1  Animl  tui  canrtorcm  slmnlircm  et  simpHcitatem  candl- 
dissimum,  hac  tua  puslila  quldem  ei>i.->iula....Zw.  Kpp. 
p.  lh6. 

-'  llaipscin  llteris  MS.     J.J.  Holt.  iii.  H. 

3  Scripia  tamen  habeatur  in  fastis  supernorum  civium. 
Z\v.  Kpp.  p.  KsC. 

4  Ut  niori  pro  Christo  non  usque  adeo  dctrcctem  apud  me. 
rbld.  p.  Is7. 

1  Ut  ursi  ttii  ferocinsculi,  auditaCliristi  doctrina.  mansu- 
esccre incipiant.  Ibid.  The  reader  will  remember  that  a 
bear  ligures  iu  the  shield  of  lierne. 


been  so  long  exiled."1  Tims  did  the  flame 
that  glowed  so  brightly  in  Zwingle's  bosom 
rekindle  that  of  1-Jertliold,  and  the  timid 
llaller  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  savage 
bears,  that  grinding  their  teeth  (says  Zwingle) 
sought  to  devour  him. 

It  was  in  another  quarter,  however,  that 
the  persecut'on  was  to  break  out  in  Switzer- 
land. The  warlike  Lucerne  stood  forward  as 
an  adversary  armed  cap-a-pie  and  lance  in 
rest.  The  military  spirit  prevailed  in  this 
e  iiiMu,  the  advocate  of  foreign  service;  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  capital  knit  their 
brows  whenever  they  heard  one  word  of 
peace  calculated  to  restrain  their  warlike 
disposition.  When  Luther's  works  reaeh'-d 
this  city,  some  of  the  inhabitants  began  to 
read  them,  and  were  struck  with  horror. 
They  appeared  to  have  been  penned  by  the 
hand  of  a  demon ;  their  imagination  took 
fright,  their  eyes  wandered,  and  they  fancied 
their  chambers  were  filled  with  devils,  sur- 
rounding and  gazing  upon  them  with  a  s  ir- 
castic  leer.2 They  hastily  closed  the  vo- 
lume and  flung  it  aside  in  terror.  Oswald, 
who  had  heard  of  these  singular  visions, 
never  spoke  of  Luther,  except  to  his  most 
intimate  friends,  and  was  content  simply  to 
announce  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  moderation,  loud  cries  were 
heard  in  the  city :  "  We  must  bum  Luther 

and  the  schoolmaster  (Myconius)  !"3 "1 

am  assailed  by  my  adversary,  like  a  ship  in 
a  hurricane  at  sea,"  said  Oswald  to  one  of 
his  friends.4  One  day  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1520,  he  was  suddenly  called  before 
the  council.  "  You  are  enjoined,"  said  they, 
"  never  to  read  Luther's  works  to  your 
pupils,  never  to  mention  him  before  them, 
and  never  even  to  think  of  him."  5  The  lords 
of  Lucerne  presumed,  it  will  be  seen,  to  ex- 
tend their  jurisdiction  very  widely.  Shortly 
after  this,  a  preacher  declaimed  from  the 
pulpit  against  heresy.  All  the  assemblv 
was  moved;  every  eye  was  turned  mi 
Oswald,  for  whom  could  the  preacher  have 
had  in  view  but  him  ?  Oswald  remained 
quietly  in  his  place,  as  if  the  matter  did  not 
concern  him.  But  on  leaving  the  church, 
as  he  was  walking  with  his  friend  the  Canon 
Xyloctcct,  one  of  the  councillors,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  his  agitation,  passed 
near  them.  "Well!  you  disciples  of  Luther,'1 
said  he  angrily,  "  why  do  you  not  defend 
your  master?"  They  mule  no  reply.  "I 
live,"  said  Myconius,  "  in  the  midst  of  savage 
wolves  ;  but  I  have  this  consolation,  that 
most  of  them  have  lost  their  teeth.  They 
|  would  bite  if  they  could  ;  but  as  they  cannot, 
they  merely  howl." 


'  Donee  Christum,  rucullatis  mipls  longc  a  nobis  eiulom 
....pro  virili  restltnerim.  Kw.  Epp.  p.  isT. 

-  burn  Lutberum  scmel  legerinl,  ut  putarcnt  stubellam 
su.tm  plciiain  esse  divmonibus.  Ibid.  137. 

3  C'lamnliir  hie  per  toiam  civitatcm  :  Lutherum  combu- 
renHuin  el  huli  mfcgtltruilL     Ibid.  153. 

4  Non  a  HIT  me  impellunt  quam  procells  marine  nartm 
aliquain.     Ibid.  I  j:i. 

Imo  ne  in  mentein  cum  admlttcrem.    Ibid. 
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The  senate  was  called  together,  for  the 
tumult  among  the  people  kept  increasing. 
"He  is  a  Lutheran  !''  said  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors. "He  is  a  teacher  of  novelties!" 
said  another.  "  He  is  a  seducer  of  youth,1' 

Slid    a    thin! "Let    him  appear!    let 

Jvtn  appear!'  cried  all.  The  poor  school- 
is  ister  came  before  them,  and  heard  fresh 
men. ices  and  prohibitions.  His  simple  spirit 
was  wounded  and  depressed.  II is  gentle 
wife  could  only  console  him  by  her  tears. 
'•  Every  one  is  against  me,"  exclaimed  he  in 
his  anguish.  "  Assailed  by  so  many  tem- 
pests, whither  shall  1  turn,  or  how  shall  I 
escape  them  ?... If  Christ  were  not  with  me, 
!  li.-uld  long  ago  have  fallen  beneath  their 
blows."1 "  What  matters  it  whether  Lu- 
cerne will  keep  yon  or  not?"  wrote  Dr.  Se- 
bastian Hofmeister,  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Constance.  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's.  Every 
country  is  the  home  of  the  brave.  E\en 
were,  we  the  vilest  of  men,  our  cause  is  just, 
for  we  teach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.'1 

Whilst  the  truth  thus  met  with  so  many 
obstacles  at  Lucerne,  it  was  triumphant  at 
Zurich.  Zwingle  laboured  unceasingly.  De- 
sirous of  meditating  on  the  whole  of  Scrip- 
in  the  original  languages,  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
under  the  direction  of  John  Eoschenstein, 
Reuchlin's  pupil.  But  his  object  in  studying 
the  Scriptures  was  to  preach  them.  On  Fri- 
days, the  peasants  who  came  in  crowds, 
bringing  their  produce  to  the  market  of  the 
city,  showed  great  eagerness  for  the  Word 
of  God.  To  satisfy  their  wants,  Zwingle 
hail  begun,  in  the  month  of  December  1520, 
to  expound  the  Psalms  every  market-day, 
preparing- his  sermon  by  previous  meditation 
on  each  particular  text.  The  reformers 
always  combined  learned  pursuits  with  their 
practical  labours  :  these  labours  were  their 
end,  their  studies  were  but  the  means.  They 
were  n;jt  less  zealous  in  the  closet  than  be- 
fore the  people.  The  union  of  learning  and 
love  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  epoch. 
With  reference  to  his  Sunday  preachings, 
Zwingle,  after  having  expounded  the  life  of 
onr  Lord  according  to  St.  Matthew,  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  by  explaining  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  how  the  doctrine  of  Christ  had 
bee..i  propagated.  He  next  set  forth  the  rule 
of  a  Christian  life,  as  inculcated  in  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy;  he  made  use  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  to  combat  doctrinal  errors, 
and  combined  with  it  the  two  Epistles  of 
Peter,  to  demonstrate  to  the  contcmners  of 
St.  Paul  how  the  same  spirit  animated  both 
these,  apostles  ;  he  concluded  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  he  might  explain  to 
their  fullest  extent  all  the  blessings  which 
flow  from  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
high-priest  of  the  Christian. 

But  Zwingle    did   not  confine  himself  to 
adult  men  alone;  he  endeavoured   to  kindle 


1  SI  Christum  non  esset.  jam  olira  defecissem.    Zw.  Epp.  p. 
160. 
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in  the  young  also  a  sacred  lire  by  which  they 
should  be  animated.  One  day  in  the  year 
1521,  as  he  was  engaged  in  big  iloset  study- 
ing the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  extracting 
the  most  remarkable  passages,  and  carefully 
classifying  them  in  a  thick  volume,  he  saw  a 
young  man  enter  whose  features  strongly 
interested  him.  *  It  was  Henry  Bullinger, 
who,  having  returned  from  Germany,  had 
come  to  see  him,  impatient  to  know  that 
teacher  of  his  native  land  whose  name  was 
already  celebrated  in  Christendom.  The 
handsome  youth  fixed  his  eyes  successive! v 
on  the  reformer  and  his  books,  and  felt  a  call 
to  follow  Zwingle's  example.  The  latter  wel- 
comed him  with  that  cordiality  which  won 
every  heart.  This  first  visit  had  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  whole  life  of  the  student, 
af,:er  he  had  returned  to  his  father's  hearth. 
Another  young  man  had  also  gained  Zwin- 
gle's affection  ;  this  was  Gerold  Meyer  von 
Knonau.  His  mother,  Anna  Reinhardt,  who 
subsequently  occupied  an  important  place  in 
the  life  of  the  reformer,  had  been  a  great 
beauty,  and  was  still  distinguished  by  her 
virtues.  A  young  man  of  noble  family. 
John  Meyer  von  Knonau,  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  Bishop 
of  Constance,  to  whom  he  was  related, 
had  conceived  an  ardent  affection  for  Anna ; 
but  she  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family.  The 
elder  Meyer  von  Knonau  had  refused  his 
consent  to  their  union,  and  disinherited  his 
son  after  the  marriage.  In  1513,  Anna  was 
left  a  widow  with  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
and  she  now  lived  solely  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  orphans.  Their  grandfather  was 
inexorable.  One  day,  however,  the  widow's 
servant  took  young  Gerold  out  with  her,  a 
lively  and  graceful  boy,  then  only  three 
years  old,  and  as  she  stopped  with  him  in 
the  fish-market,  the  elder  Mevcr,  who  chanced 
to  be  at  the  window,  -  noticed  him,  watched 
every  movement,  and  asked  to  whom  this 
beautiful  child,  so  buoyant  with  life  and 
freshness,  belonged.  "  It  is  your  son's," 
was  the  reply.  The  old  man's  heart  was 
touched— the  ice  was  melted — everything 
was  forgotten,  and  he  clasped  in  his  arms 
the  wife  and  the  children  of  his  son. 
Zwingle  had  become  attached  as  if  he  were 
his  own  child  to  the  young,  noble,  and  coura- 
geous Gerold.  who  was  destined  to  expire  in 
the  flower  of  his  ago  at  the  reformer's  side, 
his  hand  upon  the  sword,  and  surrounded, 
alas  !  by  the  dead  bodies  of  his  enemies. 
Thinking  that  Gerold  could  not  find  in 
Zurich  sufficient  resources  for  study.  Zwingle 
in  1521  sent  him  to  Basle. 


1  Ich  hab  by  Tm  cin  gross  Bucli  cesclicn,  ioeonm  cowmu- 
m'wn  ;  alsiich  by  Him  wass,  anno  l Ml,  dorlnnen  er  Smitmiai 
und  /'..  ;t.i.iM  i'airum,  flyssig  jedes  an  selnem  ort  verzeich- 
nct.  Bullinger Chronlk, 

•  I.iiKet  dcs  Kindts  Grossvater  zum  ftinstcr  uss,  und 
crsacli  das  Kind  in  der  Fisclier-hranteii  (Kufc),  so  frik'b. 
(frlsch)  und  frolich  Bit  sen....  Archives  dcs  Meyer  dc  Kno- 
nuu,  iiuoted  In  a  nolice  of  An*a  Rtinknrdt,  Krlangcn.  1836, 
tiy  M.  (ii-nild  Mu>cr  von  Knonau.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Kindness  ••<  this  friend  for  the  elucidation  of  several  obscure 
passages  in  the  life  uf  Zwing'.e. 
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The  young  Von  Knonau  did  not  find  IIc- 
dio,  Zwingle's  friend,  in  that  city.  As  Capito 
was  obliged  to  accompany  the  Archbishop 
Albert  to  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  lie 
had  engaged  lledio  to  supply  his  place  at 
Mentz.  Basle  thus  successively  lost  her 
most  faithful  preachers  ;  the  Church  seemed 
abandoned,  but  other  men  appeared.  Four 
thousand  hearers  crowded  the  church  of  Wil- 
liam Rubli,  priest  of  St.  Alban's.  He  attacked 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass,  purgatory,  and  the 
invocation  of  saints.  But  this  man,  who  was 
turbulent  and  greedy  of  public  applause,  in- 
veighed against  error  rather  than  contended 
for  the  truth.  On  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christ!  he  joined  the  great  procession,  but 
instead  of  the  relics,  which  it  was  customary 
to  parade  through  the  streets,  there  was  car- 
ried before  him  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
handsomely  bound,  and  with  this  inscription 
in  large  letters  :  "  THE  BIBLE  ;  this  is  the 
true  relic,  all  others  are  but  dead  men* 
bones."  Courage  adorns  the  servant  of  God  : 
ostentation  disfigures  him.  The  work  of  an 
evangelist  is  to  preach  the  Bible  and  not  to 
make  a  pompous  display  of  it.  The  enraged 
priests  accused  Rubli  before  the  council. 
A  crowd  immediately  filled  the  square  of  the 
Cordeliers.  "  Protect  our  preacher,"  said  the 
citizens  to  the  council.  Fifty  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction interposed  in  his  favour,  but  Rubli 
was  compelled  to  leave  Basle.  Somewhat 
later  he  was  implicated,  like  Grebel,  in  the 
disorders  of  the  Anabaptists.  As  the  Refor- 
mation was  evolved,  it  every  where  rejected 
the  chaff  that  was  mixed  up  with  the  good 
graiTv. 

At  this  time,  from  the  lowliest  of  chapels 
was  heard  an  humble  voice  distinctly  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel  doctrines.  It  was  that 
of  the  youthful  Wolfgang  Wissemburger, 
the  son  of  a  councillor  of  state,  and  chaplain 
to  the  hospital.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Basle, 
who  felt  new  desires,  experienced  a  deeper  af- 
fection for  the  meek  chaplain  than  they  had  for 
the  haughty  Rubli  himself.  Wolfgang  began 
to  read  mass  in  German.  The  monks  renewed 
their  clamours  ;  but  this  time  they  failed, 
and  Wissemburger  was  enabled  to  continue 
preaching  the  Gospel;  "for,"  says  an  old 
chronicler,  "  he  was  a  citizen  and  his  father 
a  councillor."  l  This  first  success  of  the  Re- 
formation at  Basle  was  an  omen  of  still 
greater.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  of  much 
importance  to  the  progress  of  the  work 
throughout  the  confederation.  Zurich  was 
not  alone.  The  learned  Basle  began  to  be 
charmed  at  the  sound  of  the  new  doctrine. 
The  foundations  of  the  new  temple  were  ex- 
tending. The  Reformation  in  Switzerland 


er  eln  Burger  w»r  undielu  Vater  des  Baths. 
FridoU*  ByJTi  Chronlk. 


was   attaining   a  higher  stage  of  derelop- 
ment. 

Zurich  was,  however,  the  centre  of  the 
movement.  But  in  the  year  1521,  important 
political  events,  that  grieved  Zwingle's  heart, 
in  some  measure  diverted  men's  minds  from 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Leo  X.,  who 
had  offered  his  alliance  simultaneously  to 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  had  at  length  de- 
cided for  the  emperor.  The  war  between 
these  two  rivals  was  about  to  burst  forth  in 
Italy.  "  The  pope  shall  have  nothing  left 
but  his  ears,"  said  the  French  general  Lau- 
trec.1  This  ill-timed  jest  increased  the  pon- 
tiff's anger.  The  King  of  France  claimed 
the  support  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Zurich,  were  in  alliance 
with  him  :  his  call  was  obeyed.  The  pope 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  engaging 
Zurich  in  his  cause,  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Sion,  who  was  always  intriguing,  in  full 
confidence  in  his  dexterity  and  eloquence, 
hastened  to  this  city  to  procure  soldiers  for 
his  master.  But  he  met  with  a  resolute 
opposition  from  his  old  friend  Zwingle.  The 
latter  was  indignant  at  the  thought  of-seeing 
the  Swiss  sell  their  blood  to  the  foreigner ; 
his  imagination  already  conjured  up  the  sight 
of  the  Zurichers  under  the  standards  of  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  crossing  their  swords 
in  the  plains  of  Italy  with  the  confederates 
assembled  under  the  banner  of  France  ;  and 
at  this  fratricidal  picture  his  patriotic  and 
Christian  soul  thrilled  with  horror.  He 
thundered  from  the  pulpit:  "Will  you,"  ex- 
claimed he  "  tear  in  pieces  and  destroy  the 

confederation  ?  2 We  hunt  down  the  wolves 

that  ravage  our  flocks,  but  we  make  no  resist- 
ance to  those  who  prowl  around  us  to  devour 

men! It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 

mantles  and  the  hats  they  wear  are  red ; 
shake  these  garments,  and  down  will  fall  du- 
cats and  crowns  ;  but  if  you  wring  them,  you 
will  see  them  dripping  with  the  blood  of  your 
brothers,  your  fathers,  your  sons,  and  your 

dearest  friends  !"  3 In  vain  did  Zwingle 

raise  his  manly  voice.  The  cardinal  with 
his  red  hat  succeeded,  and  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  Zurichers  departed  under  the 
command  of  George  Berguer.  Zwingle's 
heart  was  wrung.  His  influence  was  not, 
however,  lost.  For  many  years  after  the 
banners  of  Zurich  were  not  unfolded  and 
carried  through  the  gates  of  the  city  in  behalf 
of  foreign  princes. 

1  Plsse  che  M.  di  I.ntrech  et  M.  de  1'Escu  havia  ditto  cf  • 
'1  voleva  die  le  rcccliia  del  papa  lusse  la  major  parte  rctas^« 
dl  la  so  persona.    Grftdenlgo,  tlie  Venetian  ambassador  at 
Rome.  MS.  1523. 

2  Sagt  wle  es  cin  frommc  KiiHimosschaffl  zcrtrennen  und 
umbkehroii  wiirde.    Mull.  Chronlk. 

3  Sie  tragcn  billig  rothe  hut,  und  mantel,  dan  schiite  man 
Me,  so  fallen  Cronen  und  Duccaten  beraua,  wlnde  man  «i«, 
so  runt  deines  Bruders,  Vaters,  Sohns  und  guten  Freund* 
Blut  heraua.    Ibid. 
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CHAlTtflt  XI. 

opposes  Unman  Traditions—  Commotion  during 
l.em— Truth  triumphs  amidst  Opposltlou— The  r.i>ln>p's 
Deputies— Accusation  b^fiTo  the  Clew  and  tht  Council- 
Appeal  to  thf  (irent  Omm'il-  Tli;1  Coadjutor  and  Zwlllgle 
-X.winjU-'s  Reply— Decree  of  the  Great  Council— I'osture 
Of  Affairs— Hoffman's  Attack. 

WOUXIT.II  in  his  f -clings  as  a  citizen,  Zwingle 
(leveled  hiiiiM-lf  with  fresh  zeal  to  tlie  preach- 
ing of  tlie  Gospel.  His  sermons  increased  in 
energy.  ''  I  will  never  cease  labouring  to 
restore  the  primitive  unity  of  tlie  Church  of 
Christ,"  said  lie.1  He  begun  the  year  l.V2'J 
by  showing  the  difference  between  the.  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  and  those  of  men.  When 
the  season  of  Lent  came  round,  he  preached 
with  still  grc-iter  vigour.  After  having  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  new  building,  he  was 
desirous  of  sweeping  away  the  rubbish  of  the 
old.  "  For  four  years,"  said  he  to  the  crowd 
.assembled  in  the  cathedral,  "  you  have 
eagerly  received  the  holy  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel.  Glowing  with  the  fire -of  charity, 
fed  with  the  sweets  of  the  heavenly  manna, 
it  is  impossible  you  can  now  find  any  savour 
in  the  wretched  nutriment  of  human  tradi- 
tions."2 And  then  attacking  the  compulsory 
abstinence  from  meat  at  certain  seasons,  lie 
exclaimed  with  his  artless  eloquence:  "There 
are  some  who  maintain  that  to  eat  meat  is  a 
fiiult,  and  even  a  great  sin,  although  God  has 
never  forbidden  it,  and  yet  they  think  it  not 
a  crime  to  sell  human  flesh  to  the  foreigner, 
and  drag  it  to  slaughter  !  "  s At  this  dar- 
ing language  the  partisans  of  the  military 
capitulations,  who  were  present  in  the  as- 
sembly, shuddered  with  indignation  and 
anger,  and  vowed  never  to  forget  it. 

While  Zwingle  was  preaching  thus  ener- 
getically, he  still  continued  to  sny  mass  ;  he 
observed  the  established  usages  of  the  Church, 
and  even  abstained  from  meat  on  the  ap- 
pointed days.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
people  should  be  enlightened  previously. 
But  there  were  some  turbulent  persons  who 
did  iy)t  act  so  prudently.  Kubli,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  Zurich,  permitted  himself  to 
be  led  astray  by  an  extravagant  zeal.  The 
former  curate  of  Saint  Alban's,  a  Bernese 
captain,  and  Conrad  Huber,  a  member  of  the 
great  council,  were  accustomed  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  tlie  latter  to  cat  meat  on  Friday 
and  Saturday.  On  this  they  greatly  prided 
themselves.  The  question  of  fasting  en- 
,  grossed  every  mind.  An  inhabitant  of  Lu- 
cerne having  come  to  Zurich,  said  to  one  of> 
his  frien.U  in  this  ci\V  :  "You  worthy  con- 
federates of  Zurich  are  wrong  in  caling  meat 
during  Lent." — Tlie  Zuricher  replied  :  "  You 
gentlemen  of  Lucerne,  however,  take  the 

'  Ego  vcterem  Christ!  Feclesicc  unltatcm  Instaurare  non  , 
destmim.    Zw.  Opi>.  iii.  47. 


liberty  <o  eat  meat  on  the  prohibited  days.': 
— "  We  have  purchased  it  from  the  pope." — 

"  And  we,  from  the  butcher If  it  be  an 

affair  of  money,  one  is  certainly  as  good  as 
the  other."1  The  council  having  received  a 
complaint  against  the  transgressors  of  the 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  requested  the  opi- 
nion of  the  parish  priest.  Zwingle  replied 
that  the  practice  of  eating  meat  every  day 
was  not  blamable  of  itscJf;  but  that  the 
people  ought  to  abstain  from  doing  so  until 
a  competent  authority  should  have  come  to 
some  decision  on  the  matter.  The  other 
members  of  the  clergy  concurred  in  his 
sentiments. 

The  enemies  of  the  truth  took  advantage 
of  this  fortunate  circumstance.  Their  influ- 
ence was  declining ;  the  victory  would  re- 
main with  Zwingle,  unless  they  made  haste 
to  strike  a  vigorous  blow.  They  importuned 
the  Bishop  of  Constance.  "  Zwingle,"  ex- 
claimed they,  "  is  the  destroyer  and  not  the 
keeper  of  the  Lord's  fold."2 

The  ambitious  Faber,  Zwingle's  old  friend, 
had  just  returned  from  Rome  full  of  fresh 
zeal  for  the  papacy.  From  the  inspirations 
of  this  haughty  city  were  destined  to  proceed 
the  first  religious  troubles  in  Switzerland. 
A  decisive  struggle  between  the  evangelical 
truth  and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  now  to  take  place.  Truth  ac- 
quires its  chief  strength  in  the  attacks  that 
are  made  upon  it.  It  was  under  the  shade 
of  opposition  and  persecution  that  Christi- 
anity at  its  rise  acquired  the  power  that 
eventually  overthrew  all  its  enemies.  At 
the  epoch  of  its  revival,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  history,  it  was  the  will  of  God 
to  conduct  His  truth  in  like  manner  through 
these  rugged  paths.  The  priests  then  stood 
up,  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  against 
the  new  doctrine.  Without  these  attacks,  it 
would  probably  have  remained  hidden  and 
obscure  in  a  few  faithful  souls.  But  God 
was  watching  the  hour  to  manifest  it  to  the 
world.  Opposition  opened  new  roads  for  it, 
launched  it  on  a  new  career,  and  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  upon  it.  This  opposition 
was  like  a  gust  of  wind,  scattering  tlie  seeds 
to  a  distance,  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  lifeless  on  the  spot  where  they  had 
fallen.  The  tree,  that  was  destined  to  shelter 
the  people  of  Switzerland,  had  been  deeply 
planted  in  her  valleys,  but  storms  were  ne- 
cessary to  strengthen  its  roots  and  extend 
its  branches.  The  partisans  of  the  papacy, 
seeing  the  fire  already  smouldering  in  Zurich, 
rushed  forward  to  extinguish  it,  but  they 
only  made  the  conflagration  fiercer  and  more 
extensive. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  April  1522, 
three  ecclesiastical  deputies  from  the  Bishop 
of  Constance  entered  Zurich  ;  two  of  them 


Giistum  non  aliquH  hnmanarum  traditionum  cibus  TO- 
bis  arridpre  potuerit.     Hid.  i.  2. 

3  Abcr  mensehenflelsch  vcrkoufcn  nml  ze  Tod  scblahen.. 
..Ibid.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  -ui. 
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1  So  haben  wir's  von   dem  Metzger  crkaufft Bull. 

Chronik. 

2  "nils  domlnlcl  populator  esse,  non  custoa  »ut  paMOK 
Zw.  Opp.  iii.  Ja. 
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had  an  austere  and  angry  look ;  the  third 
appeared  of  milder  disposition  ;  they  were 
Mclchior  Battli,  the  bishop's  coadjutor, 
Doctor  Brendi,  and  John  Vauncr,  preacher 
of  the  cathedral,  an  evangelical  man,  and 
who  preserved  silence  during  the  whole  of 
the  business.1  It  was  already  dark  when 
Luti  ran  to  Zwingle  and  said  :  "  The  bishon's 
commissioners  have  arrived ;  some  great 
blow  is  preparing ;  all  the  partisans  of  the 
old  customs  are  stirring.  A  notary  is  sum- 
moning all  the  priests  for  an  early  meeting 
to-morrow  in  the  hall  of  the  chapter." 

The  assembly  of  the  clergy  accordingly 
took  place  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
coadjutor  rose  and  delivered  a  speech  which 
his  opponents  described  as  haughty  and^  vio- 
lent ; '-'  he  studiously  refrained,  however, 
from  uttering  Zwingle's  name.  A  few 
priests,  recently  gained  over  to  the  Gospel, 
were  thunderstruck  ;  their  pallid  features, 
their  silence,  and  their  sighs  betrayed  their 
total  loss  of  courage.3  Zwingle  now  stood 
up  and  answered  in  a  manner  that  effectually 
silenced  his  adversaries.  At  Zurich,  as  in 
the  other  cantons,  the  most  violent  enemies 
of  the  new  doctrine  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Smaller  Council.  The  deputation,  worsted 
before  the  clergy,  laid  their  complaints  be- 
fore the  magistrates  ;  Zwingle  was  absent, 
and  accordingly  they  had  no  reply  to  fear. 


met.  "  We  desire  to  have  our  pastors  here," 
immediately  said  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion who  belonged  to  it.  The  Smaller  Coun- 
cil resisted  ;  but  the  Great  Council  decided 
that  the  pastors  should  IK;  present  at  the  ac- 
cusation, and  even  reply  it'  they  thought  fit. 
The  deputies  of  Constance  were  first  intro- 
duced, and  next  the  three;  priests  of  Zurich  ; 
Zwingle,  Engelhard,  and  the  aged  Rceschli. 

After  these  antagonists,  thus  brought  face 
to  face,  had  scrutinized  each  other's  appear- 
ance, the  coadjutor  stood  up.  "  If  his  heart 
and  head  had  only  been  equal  to  his  voice," 
says  Zwingle,  "  he  would  have  excelled 
Apollo  and  Orpheus  in  sweetness,  and  the 
Gracchi  and  Demosthenes  in  power." 

"  The  civil  constitution,"  said  this  cham- 
pion of  the  papacy,  "  and  the  Christian  faith 
itself  are  endangered.  Men  have  recently 
appeared  who  teach  novel,  revolting,  and  se- 
ditious doctrines."  At  the  end  of  a  long 
speech,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  assembled 
senators,  and  said,  "  Remain  in  the  Church  ! 
— remain  in  the  Church  ! — Out  of  it  no  one 
can  be  saved.  Its  ceremonies  alone  are 
capable  of  bringing  the  simple  to  a  knowledge 
of  salvation  ;*  and  the  shepherds  of  the  flock 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  explain  their 
meaning  to  the  people." 

As  soon  as  the  coadjutor  had  finished  his 
speech,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  council- 


The  result  appeared  decisive.  They  were  room  with  his  colleagues,  when  Zwingle  said 

earnestly :  "  Most  worthy  coadjutor,  and 
you,  his  companions,  stay,  I  entreat  you, 
until  I  have  vindicated  myself." 

THE  COADJUTOR. — •'  We  have  no  commis- 
sion to  dispute  with  any  one." 

ZWINGLK  • — "  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute, 
but  to  state  fearlessly  what  I  have  been 
teaching  up  to  this  hour." 

THE  BURGOMASTER  ROUST,  addressing  the 
deputation  from  Constance. — "  I  beseech  you 
to  li=ten  to  the  reply  the  pastor  desires  to 
make." 

TIE  COADJUTOR. — "  I  know  too  well  the 
man  I  have  to  deal  with.  Ulrich  Zwingle  is 
too  violent  for  anv  discussion  to  be  held  with 
him." 

ZWINGLE. — "  How  long  since  has  it  been 
customary  to  accuse  an  innocent  man  with 
such  violence,  and  then  refuse  to  hear  his 
defence  ?  In  the  name  of  our  common  faith, 
of  the  baptism  we  have  both  received,  of 
Christ  the  author  of  salvation  and  of  life, 
listen  to  me.2  If  you  cannot  as  deputies,  at 
least  do  so  as  Christians." 

After  firing  her  guns  in  the  air,  Rome  was 
hastily  retreating  from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  reformer  wanted  only  to  be  heard,  and 
the  agents  of  the  papacy  thought  of  nothing 
but  running  away.  A  cause  thus  pleaded 
was  already  gained  by  the  one  side  and  lost 
by  tlie  other.  The  Two  Hundred  could  no 


about  to  condemn  the  Gospel  without  its  de- 
fender being  heard.  Never  had  the  Refor- 
mation of  Switzerland  been  in  greater  dan- 
ger. It  was  on  the  point  of  being  stifled  in 
its  cradle.  The  councillors  who  were  friendly 
to  Zwingle  then  appealed  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Great  Council ;  this  was  the  only  re- 
maining chance  of  safety,  and  God  made  use 
of  it  to  save  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Two  Hundred  were  convened.  The  parti- 
sans of  the  papacy  made  every  exertion  to 
prevent  Zwingle's  admission ;  he  struggled 
hard  to  obtain  a  hearing,  knocking  at  every 
door,  and  leaving  not  a  stone  unturned, 4  to 

use  his  own  expression;  but  in   vain! 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  burgomasters ; 
"  the  council  has  decided  to  the  contrary." — 
"  Upon  this,"  says  Zwingle,  "  I  remained 
tranquil,  and  with  deep  sighs  laid  the  matter 
before  Him  who  heareth  the  groans  of  the 
captive,  beseeching  him  to  defend  his  Gos- 
pel."3 The  patient  and  submissive  expecta- 
tion of  .the  servants  of  God  has  never  de- 
ceived them. 

On  the  9th  of  April,   the  Two  Hundred 

'  Zw.  Opp.  ill.  H.—3.  3.  Hottlnper,  ill.  TT.-Rnchat,  I.  134, 
2(1  edition,  und  others  say,  that  Kaber  headed  this  deputa- 
tion. Zwingle  names  the  three  deputies,  but  does  not  men- 
tion Faber.  These  writers  have  probably  confounded  two 
dinbrant  offices  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  those  of  coadjutor 
and  of  vicar-general. 

-  Ural  tola  oratio  vchemcns  et  stomach!  superclliique 
plena.    Zw.  Opp.  HI.  8. 

3  Infirmos  quosdatn  nupcr  Christo  lucrlfactos  sacerdotes   , 
offeiisos  ea  sentirem,  ex   tacitis  palloribus   ac   suspiriis.   • 

Hml.9.  I      1  Unicasesse  per quas  slmplices  Christian!  ad  «gnitlonem 

4  Frustra  diu  moviomnem  lapidem.    Ibid.  I  salutis  inducercntur.    Zw.  Opp.  111.  lU 

*  Ibi  ego  qulescere  ac  suspiriis  rem  asere  coepl  apud  eum  I      -  "b  communcm   lidem.  ob  conimunem  baptismum,  ob 
qui  audit  gemltum  compeditorum.    Ibid.  '  Christum  vita;  sulutisque  auctorcm.    Ibid.  11. 
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longer  contain  their  indignation  ;  a  murmur 
was  heard  in  the  assembly  ; J  again  the  bur- 
gomaster entreated  the  deputies  to  remain. 
Abashed  and  speechless,  they  returned  to 
their  places,  when  Zwingle  said  : — 

"  The  reverend  coadjutor  speaks  of  doc- 
trines that  are  seditious  and  subversive  of 
the  civil  laws.  Let  him  learn  that  Zurich  is 
more  tranquil  and  more  obedient  to  the  laws 
than  any  other  city  of  the  Helvetians, — a 
circumstance  which  all  good  citi/cns  ascribe 
to  the  Gospel.  Is  not  Christianity  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  justice  among  a  na- 
tion ?2  What  is  the  result  of  all  ceremonies, 
but  shamefully  to  disguise  the  features  of 
Christ  and  of  his  disciples?3  Yes! — there 
is  another  way,  besides  these  vain  observ- 
ances, to  bring  the  unlearned  people  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  that  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  followed the  Gos- 
pel itself !  Let  us  not  fear  that  the  people 
cannot  understand  it.  He  who  believes, 
understands.  The  people  can  believe,  they 
can  therefore  understand.  This  is  a.  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  of  mere  human  rea- 
son.4 As  for  that  matter,  let  him  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  forty  days,  fast  all  the  year  if 
he  pleases :  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me.  All  that  I  require  is,  that  no  one  should 
be  compelled  to  fast,  and  that  for  so  trivial 
an  observance  the  Zurichers  should  not  be 
accused  o*'  withdrawing  from  the  communion 
of  Christians." 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  exclaimed  the  coad- 
jutor.— "  No,"  said  his  colleague  Dr.  Brendi, 
"  be  did  not  say  so."  But  all  the  senate 
confirmed  Zwingle's  assertion. 

"  Excellent  citizens,"  continued  the  latter, 
"  let  not  this  charge  alarm  you  !  The  foun- 
dation of  the  Church  is  that  rock,  that  Christ, 
who  gave  Peter  his  name  because  be  con- 
fessed him  faithfully.  In  every  nation  who- 
ever sincerely  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
saved.  It  is  out  of  this  Church  that  no  one 
can  have  everlasting  life.5  To  explain  the 
Gospel  and  to  follow  it  is  our  whole  duty  as 
ministers  of  Christ.  Let  those  who  live 
upon  ceremonies  undertake  to  explain 
them  ! "  This  was  probing  the  wound  to 
the  quick. 

The  coadjutor  blushed  and  remained  silent. 
The  council  of  the  Two  Hundred  then  broke 
up.  On  the  same  day  they  came  to  the 
resolution  that  the  pope  and  the  cardinals 
should  be  requested  to  explain  the  contro- 
verted point,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  the 
people  should  abstain  from  eating  meat  dur- 

1  Cceplt  murmur  audlrl  clvium  Indlgnantlum.  Zw.  Opp. 
IP.  11. 

l  lino  Christlanlstmim  ad  communem  Justitiam  ecrvan- 
dnm  csse  potentlMlmnm.  Ibid.  U. 

3  Ceremonial  haud  qulcquam  aliud  ngere,  qu»m  et  Chrlsto 
et  ejua  ftdelibu*  os  obllnere.  Ibid. 

«  Quicquid  hie  agltur  dlvlno  tit  afflatu,  non  humano  ratio- 
cinlo.  Ibid. 

s  Ettra  111am  neminem  salrari.    Ibid.  IS. 


ing  Lent.  This  was  leaving  the  matter  in 
statu  quo,  and  replying  to  the  bishop  by  seek- 
ing to  gain  time. 

This  discussion  had  forwarded  the  work  of 
the  Reformation.  The  champions  of  Rome 
and  those  of  the  new  doctrine  had  met  face 
to  face,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  people  ;  and  the,  advantage  had  not 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  pope.  This  was 
the  first  skirmish  in  a  campaign  that  pro- 
mised to  be  long  and  severe,  and  alternated 
with  many  vicissitudes  of  mourning  and  joy. 
But  the  first  success  at  the  beginning  of  a 
contest  gives  courage  to  the  whole  army  and 
intimidates  the  enemy..  The  Reformation 
had  seized  upon  a  ground  from  which  it  was 
never  to  be  dislodged.  If  the  council  thought 
themselves  still  obliged  to  act  with  caution, 
the  people  loudly  proclaimed  the  defeat  of 
Rome.  "  Never,"  said  they  in  the  exultation 
of  the  moment,  "will  she  be  able  to  rally 
her  scattered  and  defeated  troops."1  "  With 
the  energy  of  St.  Paul,"  said  they  to  Zwin- 
gle, "  you  have  attacked  these  false  apostles 

and  their  Ananiahs — those  whited  walls 

The  satellites  of  Antichrist  can  never  do 
more  than  gnash  their  teeth  at  you  ! "  From 
the  farthest  parts  of  Germany  came  voices 
proclaiming  him  with  joy — "  the  glory  of 
reviving  theology."" 

But  at  the  same  time  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel  were  rallying  their  forces.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose  if  they  desired  to  sup- 
press it ;  for  it  would  soon  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  blows.  Hoffman  laid  before 
the  chapter  a  voluminous  accusation  against 
the  reformer.  "Suppose,"  he  said,  "the 
priest  could  prove  by  witnesses  what  sins  or 
what  disorders  had  been  committed  by  eccle- 
siastics in  certain  convents,  streets,  or  ta- 
verns, he  ought  to  name  no  one  !  Why 
would  he  have  us  understand  (it  is  true  I  have 
scarcely  overheard  him  mysclfythat  he  alone 
derives  his  doctrine  from  the  fountain-head, 
and  that  others  seek  it  only  in  kennels  and 
puddles?  5  Is  it  not  impossible,  considering 
the  diversity  of  men's  minds,  that  every 
preacher  should  preach  alike  ?" 

Zwingle  answered  this  accusation  in  a  full 
meeting  of  the  chapter,  scattering  his  adver- 
saries' charges,  "  as  a  bull  with  his  horns 
tosses  straw  in  the  air."  s  The  matter  which 
had  appeared  so  serious,  ended  in  loud  bursts 
of  laughter  at  the  canon's  expense.  But 
Zwingle  did  not  stop  there;  on  the  10th  of 
April  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  free  use  of 
meats. 5 


1  Ut  micro  jactatum  sit,  nunquam  ultra  copias  sarturos. 
Zw.  Epp.  p.  203. 

1  Vale  renascentls  Theologiae  decus.  Letter  of  Urban 
Regius.  Ibid.  22... 

1  Die  andern  aber  aus  Itlonen  und  Ffutzen.  Slmml. 
Samml.  Wirz.  i.  244. 

*  Ut  cornu  vchcmens  taurus  aristai.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  208. 

•  DC  delectu  et  llbero  clborum  uiu,    Zw.  Opp.  L  L 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Mourning  and  Joy  in  Germany— Plots  apiinst  Zwingle — 
The  liishop's  Mandate— Archeteles— The  Bishop's  Appeal 
to  the  Diet— Injunction  against  attacking  the  Monks— 
Zwingle's  Declaration— The  Nunsof  (Ktenbach— Zv/iagle's 
Address  to  Schwytz. 

ZWINGT,E'S  indomitable  firmness  delighted 
the  friends  of  truth,  and  particularly  the 
evangelical  Christians  of  Germany,  so  long 
deprived,  by  his  captivity  in  the  Wartburg, 
of  the  mighty  apostle  who  had  first  arisen  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Already  many 
pastors  and  believers,  exiled  in  consequence 
of  the  merciless  decree  which  the  papacy  had 
extorted  from  Charles  V.  at  Worms,  had 
found  an  Asylum  at  Zurich.  Nesse,  the 
professor  of  Frankfort,  whom  Luther  had 
visited  on  his  road  to  Worms,  wrote  to 
Zwingle  :  "  Oh  !  the  joy  that  I  feel  at  hear- 
ing with  what  authority  you  proclaim  Jesus 
Christ !  Strengthen  by  your  exhortations 
those  whom  the  cruelty  of  wicked  bishops 
has  compelled  to  flee  far  from  our  desolate 
churches."1 

But  it  was  not  in  Germany  alone  that  the 
adversaries  were  plotting  against  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation.  Not  an  hour  passed  in 
which  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  Zwingle 
were  not  discussed.2  One  day  he  received 
an  anonymous  letter,  which  he  communi- 
cated immediately  to  his  two  curates.  "  Snares 
surround  you  on  every  side,"  wrote  his  secret 
friend;  " a  deadly  poison  has  been  prepared 
to  lake  away  your  life.3  Never  eat  food 
but  in  your  own  house,  and  only  what  has 
been  prepared  by  your  own  cook.  The  walls 
of  Zurich  contain  men  who  are  plotting  your 
destruction.  The  oracle  that  has  revealed 
this  to  me  is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  that 
of  Delphi.  I  am  your  friend ;  you  shall 
know  me  hereafter."4 

On  the  next  day  after  that  in  which  Zwingle 
had  received  this  mysterious  epistle,  just  as 
Staheli  was  entering  the  Water-church,  a 
chaplain  stopped  him  and  said:  "Leave 
Zwingle 's  house  forthwith  ;  a  catastrophe  is 
at  hand  !  "  Certain  fanatics,  who  despaired 
of  seeing  the  Reformation  checked  by  words, 
were  arming  themselves  with  poniards. 
Whenever  mighty  revolutions  are  taking 
place  in  society,  assassins  ordinarily  spring 
from  the  foul  dregs  of  the  agitated  people. 
God  watched  over  Zwingle. 

Whilst  the  murderers  were  beholding  the 
failure  of  their  plots,  the  legitimate  organs 
of  the  papacy  were  again  in  commotion.  The 
bishop  and  his  councillors  resolved  to  renew 
the  war.  Intelligence  of  this  reached  Zwingle 
from  every  quarter.  The  reformer,  in  full 

1  1"'  i't  i!s,  quj  obmalornm  episcopornm  sxvltlam  a  nobis 
Buli.nuventur.  prodesse  veils.    Zw.  Kpp.  p.  20H. 

2  Nulla  prjptcriit   hora.  In  qua  non  fierent — consulta- 
tloncs  Insidlosisslmse.    Osw.  Myc.  Vita  Zw. 

Krai/to.  fafifLiz.xa  Auyfa.     Zw.  Epp.  p.  199. 
*  2»f  i!fj,i  -,   agnosces  me  postea.    Ibid. 


reliance  on  the  Word  of  God,  said  with  noblo 

intrepidity:  "  1  fear  them as  a  lofty  rock 

fears  the  roaring  waves rut  TU  tJe»,  with 

the  aid  of  God !  "  added  he. l  On  the  2d  of 
May,  the  Bishop  of  Constance  published  a 
mandate,  in  winch,  without  naming  either 
Zwingle  or  Zurich,  he  complained  that 
speculative  persons  were  reviving  doctrines 
already  condemned,  and  that  both  learned 
and  ignorant  were  in  the  habit  of  discus- 
sing in  every  place  the  deepest  mysteries. 
John  Vanner,  preacher  of  the  cathedral  at 
Constance,  was  the  first  attacked :  "  I  pre- 
fer," said  he,  "being  a  Christian  with  the 
hatred  of  many,  to  abandoning  Christ  for  the 
friendship  of  the  world. "a 

But  it  was  at  Zurich  that  the  rising  heresy 
required  to  be  crushed.  Faber  and  the 
bishop  knew  that  Zwingle  had  many  enemies 
among  the  canons.  They  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  this  enmity.  Towards  the  end 
of  May  a  letter  from  the  bishop  arrived  at 
Zurich  ;  it  was  addressed  to  the  provost  and 
chapter.  "  Sons  of  the  Church,"  wrote  the 
prelate,  "  let  those  perish  who  will  perish  ! 
but  let  no  one  seduce  you  from  the  Church."3 
At  the  same  time  the  bishep  entreated  the 
canons  to  prevent  those  culpable  doctrines, 
which  engendered  pemicious  sects,  from 
being  preached  or  discussed  among  them, 
either  in  private  or  in  public.  When  this 
letter  was  read  in  the  chapter,  all  eyes  wero 
fixed  on  Zwingle.  The  latter,  understanding 
the  meaning  of  this  look,  said  to  them  :  "  I 
see  that  you  think  this  letter  refers  to  me , 
please  to  give  it  me,  and,  God  willing,  I  will 
answer  it." 

Zwingle' replied  in  his  Archeteles,  a  word 
which  signifies  "  the  beginning  and  the  end ;" 

"  for,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  this  first  answer 

will  also  be  the  last."  In  this  work  he  spoke 
of  the  bishop  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 
and  ascribed  all  the  attacks  of  his  enemies 
to  a  few  intriguing  men.  "  What  have  I 
done  ?"  said  he  ;  "  I  have  called  all  men  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  own  infirmities  ;  I  havo 
endeavoured  to  conduct  them  to  the  only 
true  God  and  to  Jesus  Christ  his  Son.  To 
this  end,  I  have  not  made  use  of  captious 
arguments,  but  of  plain  and  sincere  larguage, 
such  as  the  children  of  Switzerland  can  un- 
derstand." And  then,  passing  from  a  defen- 
sive to  an  offensive  attitude,  he  added  with 
great  beauty  :  "  When  Julias  Cit-sar  felt  the 
mortal  wound,  he  folded  his  'jMnnmts  around 
him,  that  he  might  fall  with  dignity.  Thu 
downfall  of  your  ceremonies  is  at  hand  !  pec 
at  least  that  they  fall  decently,  and  that  light 
be  every  where  promptly  substituted  for  dark- 
ness."4 


1  Qnns  ita  nietiio,  ut  littus  altum  fluctuum  undas  nilna- 
clum.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  2(H. 

-  Main  esse  Christianns  cum  mul'.orum  invldln,  <]uam  re- 
linqncrc  Christum  propter  mundanorum  amUltiam.  Ibid. 
p.  2uo,  dated  !2d  May. 

3  Nemo  vos  rilios  ecclesirc  dc  ecclcsia  tollat!    Zw.  Orp. 


.. 

1  In   umbraium   locum,  lux  qviara  ocissime   inducatur. 
[bid.  68. 
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This  was  the  sole  result  of  the  bishop's 
letter  to  the  chapter  of  Zurich.  Since  every 
friendly  remonstrance  had  proved  vain,  it 
was  necessary  to  strike  a  more  vigorous 
blow.  Upon  this,  Faber  and  Landenbcrg 
cast  their  eyes  around  them,  fixing  them  at 
last  on  the  diet,  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Helvetic  nation.1  Deputies  from  the  bishop 
appeared  before  this  body,  stating  that  their 
master  had  issued  a  mandate  forbidding  the 
piiests  in  his  diocese  to  make  any  innova- 
tion in  matters  of  doctrine;  that  his  autho- 
ritv  had  been  despised,  and  that  he  now 
invoked  the  support  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederation  to  aid  him  in  reducing  the 
rebels  to  obedience,  and  in  defending  the  true 
and  ancient  faith.'2  The  enemies  of  the  Ke- 
for::ritiou  had  the  majority  in  this  first  as- 
sembly of  the  nation.  Not  long  before,  it 
had  published  a  decree  interdicting  all  those 
priests  from  preaching,  whose  sermons,  in 
its  opinion,  were  a  cause  of  dissensio'n  among 
the  people.  This  injunction  of  the  diet, 
Which  then  for  the  first  time  interfered  with 
the  Reformation,  fell  to  the  ground ;  but 
now,  being  resolved  to  act  with  severity, 
this  assembly  summoned  before  them  Urban 
Weiss,  pastor  of  Fislispach  near  Baden, 
whom  the  general  report  accused  of  preach- 
ing the  new  faith  and  rejecting  the  old. 
Weiss  was  set  at  liberty  for  a  season  at  the 
intercession  of  several  individuals,  and  under 
bail  of  a  hundred  florins  offered  by  his 
parishioners. 

But  the  diet  had  taken  its  position  :  of  this 
we  have  just  been  witnesses  ;  every  where 
the  monks  and  priests  began  to  recover  their 
courage.  At  Zurich  they  had  shown  them- 
selves more  imperious  immediately  after  the 
first  decree  of  this  assembly.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing the  three  convents  night  aud  morning, 
j'.nd  even  of  taking  their  meals  there.  The 
monks  tampered  with  these  well-meaning 
guests,  and  solicited  them  to  procure  an  in- 
junction from  the  government  in  their  favour. 
"  If  Zwingle  will  not  hold  his  tongue,"  said 
they,  "  we  will  bawl  louder  than  he."  The 
diet  had  sided  with  the  oppressors.  The 
council  of  Zurich  knew  not  what  to  do.  On 
the  7th  of  June  they  voted  an  ordinance  for- 
bidding any  one  to  preach  against  the  monks; 
but  this  decree  had  scarcely  passed  "  when  a 
sudden  noise  was  heard  in  the  council- 
diamber,"  says  Rullinger's chronicle,  "which 
made  them  all  look  at  one  another."3  Tran- 
quillity was  not  restored;  the  battle  that 
was  (ought  from  the 'pulpit  every  day  grew 
hotter.  The  council  nominated  a  deputation 
before  which  the  pastors  of  Zurich  and  the 
readers  and  preachers  of  the  convents  were 
summoned  to  appear  in  the  provost's  house; 
after  a  lively  debate,  the  burgomaster  en- 


joined both  parties  to  preach  nothing  that 
might  endanger  the  public  peace.  "  I  can- 
not comply  with  this  injunction,"  said 
Zwingle  ;  "  I  am  resolved  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel freely  and  unconditionally,  in  conformity 
with  the  previous  ordinance.  I  am  bishop 
and  pastor  of  Zurich  ;  to  me  has  been  con- 
fided the  cure  of  souls.  It  is  I  who  have 
taken  oath,  and  not  the  monks.  They  ought 
to  yield,  and  not  I.  If  they  preach  lies,  I 
will  contradict  them,  even  in  the  pulpits  of 
their  own  convents.  If  I  myself  teach  a  doc- 
trine contriry  to  the  holy  Gospel,  then  I  de- 
sire to  be  rebuked,  not  only  by  the  chapter, 
but  by  any  citizen  whatsoever;1  and  more- 
over to  be  punished  by  the  council." — "  We 
demand  permission,"  said  the  monks,  "to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas."  The 
committee  of  the  council  determined,  after 
proper  deliberation,  "That  Thomas  (Aquinas), 
Scotus,  and  the  other  doctors  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  that  nothing  should  be  preached 
but  the  Gospel."  Thus  did  the  truth  once 
more  prevail.  But  the  anger  of  the  papa! 
partisans  was  augmented.  The  ultramon- 
tane canons  could  not  conceal  their  rage. 
They  stared  insolently  at  Zwingle  in  the 
chapter,  and  seemed  to  be  thirsting  for  hi& 
blood.2 

These  menaces  did  not  check  Zwingle 
There  was  still  one  place  in  Zurich  where 
thanks  to  the  Dominicans,  the  light  had  not 
yet  penetrated:  this  was  the  nunnery  01 
(Etenbaeh.  Here  the  daughters  of  the  firs' 
families  of  Zurich  were  accustomed  to  take 
the  veil.  It  seemed  unjust  that  these  pooi 
women,  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their 
convent,  should  be  the  only  persons  that  did 
not  hear  the  Word  of  God.  The  Great 
Council  ordered  Zwingle  to~visit  them.  The 
reformer  went  into  that  pulpit  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Dominicans, 
and  preached  "on  the  clearness  and  certainty 
of  the  Word  of  God."3  He  subsequently 
published  this  remarkable  discourse,  which 
did  not  fall  on  barren  ground,  and  which  still 
further  exasperated  the  monks. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  that  ex- 
tended this  hostility,  and  communicated  it  to 
many  other  hearts.  The  Swiss,  under  the 
command  of  Stein  and  Winkelreid,  had  just 
suffered  a  bloody  defeat  at  the  Bicocca. 
They  had  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the 
enemy,  but  I'escara's  artillery  and  the  lans- 
quenets of  that  Freundsberg  whom  Lutner 
had  met  at  the  door  of  the  hall  of  assembly 
at  Worms,  had  overthrown  both  commanders 
and  standards,  while  whole  companies  had 
been  mown  down  and  suddenly  exterminated. 
Winkelreid  and  Stein,  with  members  of  the 
noble  families  of  Mulinen,  Diesbach,  Bons- 
tetten,  Tschudi,  and  Pfyffer,  had  been  left 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Schwytz  especially 


1  N'am  cr  eln  anderen  \\-rz  an  die  Hand;  schiko  seine  '  Si.ndcrn  von  elnem  tedcm  Biirpcrwyssen.  Bull.  Dhronik. 

Boten,  <tc.    Bullinccr  t 'hronik.  ?  ocu'os  in  me  procacliis  toniuent,  ut  cujus  caput  petl 

z  Und  den  wchren  aU? u  glauben  erhalten.    Ibid.  pauderent.    Zw.  Opp.  tH.  39. 

3  Lieta  die  lUthstaben  eiiii-n  grossen  litiall.     Ibid.  J  lie  daritale  et  cerlKudkoe  verbl  Dei.    Ibid.  L  66. 
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had  been  decimated.  The  bloody  ivlii's  of 
this  frightful  comb  it  hid  re.  timed  to  Swit- 
zerland, carrying  mourning  in  their  train. 
A  cry  of  woe  resounded  from  the  Alps  in  thi.1 
Jura,  and  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine. 

But  no  one  felt  so  keen  a  pain  as  Zwingle. 
He  immediately  wrote  an  address  to  Selnvytz 
dissuading-  the  citizens  of  this  canton  from 
foreign  service.  "  Your  ancestors,"  said  he 
with  all  the  warmth  of  a  patriot's  heart, 
"  fought  with  their  enemies  in  defence  of 
liberty ;  but  they  never  put  Christians  to 
death  for  mere  gain.  These  foreign  wars 
bring  innumerable  calamities  on  our  country. 
The  scourge  of  God  chastises  our  confede- 
rate nations,  and  Helvetian  liberty  is  on  the 
verge  of  expiring  between  the  interested 
caresses  and  the  deadly  hatred  of  foreign 
princes."  l  Zwingle  gave  the  hand  to  Nicho- 
las de  Flue, 2  and  followed  up  the  exhorta- 
tions of  this  man  of  peace.  This  address 
having  been  presented  to  the  assembly  of 
the  people  of  Schwytz,  produced  such  an 
effect,  that  they  resolved  to  abstain  provi- 
sionally from  every  foreign  alliance  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  But  erelong  the 
French  party  procured  the  repeal  of  this 
generous  resolution,  and  Schwytz,  from  that 
hour,  became  the  canton  most  opposed  to 
Zwingld  and  his  work.  Even  the  disgrace 
that  the  partisans  of  these  foreign  treaties 
brought  upon  their  native  land  only  served 
to  increase  the  hatred  of  these  men  against 
the  intrepid  minister  who  was  endeavouring 
to  avert  from  his  country  so  many  misfor- 
tunes and  such  deep  shame.  An  opposition. 
growing  more  violent  every  day,  was  formed 
in  the  confederation  against  Zwingle  and 
Zurich.  The  usages  of  the  Church  and  the 
practices  of  the  recruiting  officers,  as  they 
were  attacked  conjointly,  mutually  supported 
each  other  in  withstanding  the  impetuous 
blast  of  that  reform  which  threatened  to 
overthrow  them  both.  At  the  same  time 
enemies  from  without  were  multiplying.  It 
was  not  only  the  pope,  but  other  fo'reign 
princes  also,  wLo  vowed  a  pitiless  hostility 
to  the  Reformation.  Did  it  not  pretend  to 
withdraw  from  their  ranks  those  Helvetian 
halberds  to  which  their  ambition  and  pride 
had  been  indebted  for  so  many  triumphs  ? 
But  on  the  side  of  the  Gospel  there  remained 

God  and  the  most  excellent  of  the  people: 

this  was  enough.  Besides,  from  different 
countries,  Divine  Providence  was  bringing 
to  its  aid  men  who  had  been  persecuted  for 
their  faith. 

1  Eln  gottlich  Vermanuni  an  die  cersamcn,  etc.  Eidgnos- 
sen  ZH  Schywz.  Zw.  Opp.  part  II.  206. 

-  In  14M,  the  confederates  were  on  the  brink  of  civil  war, 
when  a  hermit  of  Unterwalden  CNlcholu  de  Flue)  repaired 
to  Stanz,  where  the  diet  were  assembled, calmed  their  angry 
passions,  and  restored  tranquillity  and  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  French  Monk— He  teaches  In  Switzerland— Dispute  be- 
tween Zwingle  and  the  Monk— Discourse  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Joliannltea— The  C'arni>a1  at  Berne— The 
Eaters  of  the  Dead— The  Skull  of  St.  Anne— Appenzel— • 
The  Qtlsona— Hurder  and  Adultery— Zwingle's  Marriage. 

ON  Saturday  the  12th  of  July  there  r.piuvuv  I 
in  the  streets  of  Zurich  a  monk  of  tall,  thin, 
4nd  rigid  frame,  wearing  the  gray  frock  of 
the  Cordeliers,  of  foreign  air,  and  nionnicd 
on  an  ass,  which  hardly  lifted  his  bare  feet 
off  the  ground.  '  In  this  manner  he  had 
journeyed  from  Avignon,  without  knowing 
a. word  of  German.  By  means  of  his  Latin, 
however,  he  was  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. Francis  Lambert,  for  such  was  his 
name,  asked  for  Zwingle,  and  handed  him  a 
letter  from  Berthold  Haller.  "  This  Fran- 
ciscan father, "said the  Bernese  parish  priest, 
"  who  is  no  other  than  the  apostolical 
preacher  of  the  convent-general  of  Avignon, 
has  been  teaching  the  Christian  truth  for 
these  last  five  years ;  he  has  preache 1  ;:i 
Latin  before  our  priests  at  Geneva,  at  L-m- 
sanne  before  the  bishop,  at  Friburg,  and  l;>s:  !y 
at  Berne,  touching  the  church,  the  priest- 
hood, the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  traditions 
of  the  Romish  bishops,  and  the  superstitions 
of  the  religious  orders.  It  seems  most  aston 
ishing  to  me  to  hear  such  things  from  a.  gray 

friar  and   a  Frenchman characters  that 

presuppose,  as  you  are  aware,  a  whole  s  i 
of  superstitions."1  The  Frenchman  related 
to  Zwingle  how  Luther's  writings  having 
been  discovered  in  his  cell,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  quit  Avignon  without  delay  ;  how, 
at  first,  he  had  preached  tha  Gospel  in  the 
city  of  Geneva,  and  afterwards  at  Lausanne, 
on  the  shores  of  the  same  lake.  Zwing!.-, 
highly  delighted,  opened  the  church  of  Oar 
Lady  to  the  monk,  and  made  him  sit  in  the 
choir  on  a  seat  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  In 
this  church  Lambert  delivered  four  sermons, 
in  which  he  inveighed  forcibly  against  the 
errors  of  Rome  ;  but  in  the  fourth,  he  de- 
fended the  invocation  of  Mary  and  the 
saints. 

"  Brother!  thou  art  mistaken,"3  imme- 
diately exclaimed  an  animated  voice.  It  was 
Zwingle's.  Canons  and  chaplains  thrilled 
with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  dispute  between 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  heretical  pries:. 
"  He  has  attacked  you,"  said  they  all  to 
Lambert;  "  demand  a  public  discussion  with 
him."  The  monk  of  Avignon  did  so,  and  .-it 
ten  o'clock  on  the  22d  of  July  the  two  chain- 
•pious  met  in  the  conference  hall  of  the  canons. 
Zwingle  opened  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
in  Greek  and  Latin;  lie  continued  discussing 
and  explaining  until  two  o'clock,  when  the 
French  monk,  clasping  his  hands  and  raising 

t  ....Kam  ein  lamer,  geradcr,  barfflsser  Monch. ...rltte 
»uf  elnerliselln.  Fttsslin  Beytr'w.  n.  :««. 

'-'  A  tali  Franclscano.  Qallo,  ijii.i-  oninia  mare  superititlo- 
num  confluere  faclunt,  iiiamlita.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  2U7. 

'•>  llrudcr,  da  Irrest  du.    Kusshn  lieytr.  ir.  40. 
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them  to  heaven, :  exclaimed :  '•  1  thank 
thee,  0  God,  that  by  means  of  such  an  illus- 
trious instrument  thou  hast  brought  me  to 
so  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  !  Hence- 
forth," added  he,  turning  to  the  assembly, 
"  in  all  my  tribulations  I  will  call  on  God 
alone,  and  will  throw  aside  my  heads.  To- 
morrow I  shall  resume  my  journey ;  I  am 
going  to  Basle  to  see  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
and  from  thence  to  Wittemberg  to  visit  Mar- 
tin Luther,  the  Augustine  monk."  And  nc 
eordingly  he  departed  on  his  ass.  We  shall 
meet  with  him  again.  He  was  the  first  mrui 
who,  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  went  forth 
from  France  into  Switzerland  and  Germany  : 
the  humble  forerunner  of  many  thousands  of 
refugees  and  confessors. 

Myconius  had  no  such  consolations :  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  destined  to  see  Sebas- 
tian Hofmeistcr,  who  had  come  from  Con- 
stance to  Lucerne,  and  there  boldly  preached 
the  Gospel,  forced  to  leave  the  city.  Upon 
this  Oswald's  sorrow  increased.  The  humid 
climate  of  Lucerne  was  against  him  ;  a  fever 
preyed  upon  him  ;  the  physicians  declared 
that  unless  he  removed  to  some  other  place, 
he  would  die.  "  Nowhere  have  I  a  greater 
desire  to  be  than  near  you,"  wrote  he  to 
Zwingle,  "  and  nowhere  less  than  at  Lu- 
cerne. Men  torment  me,  and  the  climate  is 
wasting  me  away.  My  malady,  they  say,  is 
the  penalty  of  my  iniquity  :  alas  !  whatever 
I  say,  whatever  I  do,  turns  to  poison  with 

them There  is  OXE  in  heaven  on  whom 

all  my  hopes  repose."2 

This  hope  was  not  delusive.  It  was 
about  the  end  of  March,  and  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  was  approaching.  The  day 
before  the  eve  of  this  anniversary  a  great 
festival  was  observed  in  commemoration  of  a 
fire  which  in  1340  had  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  to  ashes.  The  streets  of 
Lucerne  were  already  crowded  with  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  from  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  several  hundreds  of  priests  were 
assembled.  The  sermon  at  this  solemn  feast 
was  usually  delivered  by  some  celcbra'ted 
preacher.  The  commander  of  the  Johannites, 
( 'oiinul  Schmidt  of  Kilssnacht,  arrived  to  per- 
form this  duty.  An  immense  congregation 
filled  the  church.  Who  shall  describe  the 
general  astonishment,  when  the  commander, 
laying  aside  the  custom  of  preaching  in 
Latin,  spoke  in  German,  so  that  all  might 
understand  him,3  explaining  with  authority 
and  holy  fervour  the  love  of  God  in  sending 
his  Son,  ;md  proving  eloquently  that  mere 
external  works  have  no  power  to  save,  and 
that  the  promises  of  God  are  truly  the  es- 
sence of  the  Gospel !  "  God  forbid,"  exclaimed 
Conrad  before  the  astonished  people,  "that 
we  should  acknowledge  for  our  head  a  chief 

'  D.iss  er  beydc  Ilande  zusammen  hob.  Ftisslln,  Beytr. 
iv.  4o. 

'-'  Quic.mlil  faclo  vencnum  cst  illis.  Red  cst  in  quern  om- 
uls spc'«  mea  rcclinat.  Zw.  Kpp.  p  190. 

3  Wolt  crkeine  praciit  In  lieu  mil  Ktein  schwatzen,  son- 
<arn  gut  teutsch  reden.  Uullingcr  Clironik. 


so  full  of  sin  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  re- 
ject Christ !  *  If  the  Bishop  of  Rome  distri- 
butes the  nourishment  of  the  Gospel,  let  us 
acknowledge  him  as  our  pastor,  but  not  as 
chief;  and  if  he  distribute  it  not,  let  us  in 
nowise  acknowledge  him."  Oswald  could 
not  contain  himself  for  joy.  "  What  a 
man  ! "  cried  he,  "  what  a  sermon  !  what 
majesty  !  what  authority  !  how  full  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ ! "  The  effect  was  general. 
A  solemn  silence  succeeded  the  agitation 
that  filled  the  city ;  but  this  was  merely 
transient.  If  the  people  stop  their  ears  to 
the  voice  of  God,  his  calls  become  less  fre- 
quent every  day,  and  even  cea-se  entirely. 
This  was  the  case  with  Lucerne. 

Whilst  the  truth  was  thus  proclaimed 
from  the  pulpit  at  Berne,  the  papacy  was  at- 
tacked in  the  festive  meetings  of  the  people. 
Nicholas  Manuel,  a  distinguished  lay  ma  11, 
celebrated  for  his  poetical  talents,  and  who 
had  reached  the  highest  offices  of  state,  in- 
dignant at  seeing  his  fellow-countrymen  so 
unmercifully  plundered  by  Samson,  composed 
some  carnival  dramas,  in  which  he  assailed 
the  covetousness,  pomp,  and  haughtiness  of 
the  pope  and  clergy  with  the  stinging  wea- 
pons of  satire.  On  the  Shrove  Tuesday  "  of 
the  lords"  (the  lords  were  then  the  clergy, 
and  began  their  Lent  eight  days  before  the 
people),  nothing  was  talked  of  in  Berne  but 
a  drama  or  mystery,  entitled,  The  Eaters  of 
the  Dead,  which  some  young  persons  were  to 
act  in  the  Rue  de  la  Croix.  The  citizens 
crowded  to  the  show.  As  a  matter  of  art, 
these  dramatic  sketches  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  possess  some 
interest ;  but  it  is  with  a  very  different  view 
that  we  quote  them  in  this  place.  We 
should  prefer,  doubtless,  not  to  be  obliged  to 
quote,  on  the  part  of  the  Reformation,  attacks 
of  this  nature  ;  it  is  by  other  arms  that  truth 
prevails.  But  history  does  not  create,  she 
can  only  adduce  what  she  finds. 

At  last  the  show  begins,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  impatient  crowd  assembled  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Croix.  First  appears  the  pope, 
covered  with  glittering  robes,  and  sitting  on 
a  throne.  Around  him  stand  his  courtiers, 
his  guards,  and  a  motley  crowd  of  priests  of 
every  degree ;  behind  them  are  nobles,  lay- 
men, and  mendicants.  Soon  a  funeral  pro- 
cession-appears ;  it  is  a  wealthy  farmer  they 
are  carrying  to  his  last  home.  Two  of  his 
relatives  walk  slowly  in  front  of  the  coffin, 
with  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands.  When 
the  procession  came  before  the  pope,  the 
bier  was  placed  at  his  feet,  and  the  acting 
began : — 

FIRST  RELATION,  >'»  a  torrewfnl  Imtt. 

Noble  army  of  the  snints ! 
Hear,  oh!  hear  our  sad  complaints: 
Our  cousin's  dead. ...the  yawning  tomb 
Has  swallow'd  him  in  life's  first  bloom. 
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1  Abslt  a  groge  Christlano.  nt  o(%ut  tarn  lutulentum  et 
pecratis  plenum  acceptans,  Christum  abjiciat.  Zw.  Kpp. 
p.  195. 
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SECOND  BELAIIOV. 

No  cost  to  mnnk  or  priest  we'll  spare ; 
We've  a  hundred  crowns  for  mass  and  prayer, 
If  thus  from  purgatorial  tire 
We  can  but  save  our  'parted  sire.1 

THE  SEXTON,  coming  out  of  the  crowd  around  the  pop*,  and 
running  Aa«ft/y  to  tl\t  parish  pries*. 

ROBERT  MORE-*ND-MORE. 
A  trifle  to  drink,  sir  priest,  1  crave! 
A  farmer  stout  now  goes  to  liis  grave. 

THE  PRIEST. 

But  oni!....l  only  thirst  the  more! 
One  dead!.... would  it  were  half  a  score! 
The  more  the  merrier  then  live  we  ! - 
I'c&tli  is  the  best  of  games  for  me. 

THE  SEXTOS. 

Would  it  were  so !  'twould  then  be  well ! 
I'd  rather  loll  a  dead  man's  knell 
Than  from  morn  to  night  a  field  be  tilling: 
He  never  complains,  and  to  pay  is  willing. 

THE  PRIEST. 

If  the  death-knell  opes  the  gate  of  heaven 
I  know  not.— But  what's  that  to  me? 
With  salmon  and  pike,  with  barbel  and  trout, 
It  (ills  my  house  right  merrily. 

THE  PRIEST'S  NIECE. 3 
'Tis  well !    But,  look  ye,  I  claim  my  share ; 
To-day  this  soul  must  lor  me  prepare 
A  gown  of  white,  black,  green,  or  red. 
And  a  pretty  kerchief  to  deck  my  head. 


(/iRDIXAL  HiGU-PRIDE,  wearing  o  red  kdl,  and  standing 

nfar  tk>  pop?. 

Did  we  not  love  the  heritage  of  death. 
Could  we  sweep  off.  in  lire's  JOIIIIK  prime 
On  corpse-encumbered  lield  such  countless  bands. 
Lured  bv  intrigue,  or  else  by  envy  ur:,-eil  'M 
On  Christian  blood  Rome  fattens.     Hence  my  hat 
And  robe  derive  their  sanguinary  hue. 
Jly  honours  and  my  wealth  are  gain'd  from  death. 

BISHOP  WOLF'S-BEI  IT. 
In  the  pope's  laws  firm  will  I  live  and  die. 
My  robes  are  silken  and  my  purse  is  full ; 
The  tournament  and  chase  are  my  delight. 
In  former  times,  when  yet  the  Church  was  young, 
Clothed  as  simple  villagers  we  went.6 
We  priests  were  shepherds— now,  the  peers  of  kings. 
And  yet  at  times  a  shcpheid's  life  I  love. 


A  VOICE. 


A  shepherd's  life! 


BlSHOP  WoLF°s-P.EI,LT. 

Ay!  at  shearing  time.— Shepherds  and  wolves  are  we: 

They,  the  poor  sheep;  and  if  they  feed  us  not, 

They  fall,  unpitied  by  our  ruthless  fangs. 

Connubial  sweets  we  are  forbid  to  taste. 

'Tis  well!— beneath  thi*  heavy  yoke 

The  purest  falter.— this  is  better  still. 

Scandals!— 1  heed  them  not :  they  n'll  my  purse, 

And  serve  but  to  augment  my  princely  train. 

The  smallest  profit  never  comes  amiss. 

A  priest  with  money  only  has  to  choose 

Among  the  lair— pays  florins  four— I'm  blind. 

Has  he  a  child!— again  his  purse  must  bleed. 

'Tis  thus  a  good  round  sum  I  net  each  year, — 

Two  thousand  florins  ;  but  not  e'en  two  pence6 

Would  fall  to  me,  were  they  discreet  and  wise. 

All  honour  to  the  pope!    With  bended  knee 

I  bow  before  him.    In  his  faith  I'll  live, 

Defend  his  church,  and  own  him  as  my  god. 

THE  POPE. 

Now  doth  the  faithless  world  at  last  believe. 
That  an  ambitious  priest  can  ope  or  shut. 
At  will,  the  gates  of  heaven.    Preach  faithfully 
The  ordinances  of  the  conclave's  choice. 


I  Kcin  kosten  soil  uns  daucrn  dran, 
Wo  wir  Monch  uud  l'rie<ter  miisen  ha'n 

Und  sollt'es  kosten  hiindert  krohen 

Bern.  Mausol.  iv.  Wirz.  K.  Gesch.  i.  3S3. 

2  Temehr,  jebesser!  Kiimen  doch  noch  zehn !    Ibid. 

3  The  German  word  (I'fa/tnmttzc)  is  more  expressive,  but 
less  decent. 

*  Wenn  mlrnicht  war1  mil  Todtcn  wohl. 
So  lag  nicht  mancher  Acker  voll,  etc.    Ibid. 

'  Weini  es  sti'md,  wie  im  Anfang  der  K  lichen, 
Irh  triige  viclleicht  grobes  Tilth  und  Zwilchen.    Ibid 

&  The  German  is  very  expressive:— 

So  bin  Ich  auf  gut  Deutsch  ein  Hurcnwirth,  Ac.  &c 
Ibid. 


Now  are  we  kin^s— the  human,  a  dull  thrall. 
Wave  but  the  Gospel  standard  in  the  air, 
And  we  are  lost.     To  offer  sacrifice 
Or  fee  the  priest,  the  Gospel  teaclieth  not. 
Did  we  obey  its  precept*,  we  should  live—- 
Alas!— in  poverty,  and  meanly  die. 
Ah!  then  farewell  to  richly  harness'd  steeds. 
To  sumptuous  chariots— then  a  sullen  ass 
Would  bear  the  portly  mnjesty  of  Home.1.. . . 
No!— firmly  Saint  Peter's  ri^lifs  I'll  ^-iiard. 
And  rash  intruders  with  my  thunders  blast. 
Let  us  but  will— the  universe  is  ours. 
And  prostrate  nations  worship  us  as  God. 
I  walk  upon  their  bodies  to  my  throne. 
Avaunt,  ye  unclean  laymen,  from  our  treasure.. . 
Three  drops  of  holy  water  till  your  measure. 


We  will  not  continue  our  translation  of 
Manuel's  drama.  The  anguish  of  the  clergy 
on  discovering  the  efforts  of  the  reformers, 
and  their  anger  against  those  who  threatened 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  disorders,  are  painted 
in  the  liveliest  colours?.  The  dissolute  man- 
ners, of  which  this  mystery  presents  so 
vivid  an  image,  were  too  common  for  each 
one  not  to  be  struck  with  the  truth  of  the 
representation.  The  people  were  excited. 
Many  were  their  jests  as  they  departed  from 
the -show  in  the  Rue  de  la  Croix  ;  but  some 
individuals  were  more  seriously  affected ; 
they  spoke  of  clmstian  liberty  and  of  the 
papal  despotism  ;  they  contrasted  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Gospel  with  the  pomp  of  Rome. 
The  contempt  of  the  people  soon  went  be- 
yond all  bounds.  On  Ash  Wednesday  the 
indulgences  were  paraded  through  the  streets, 
accompanied  with  satirical  songs.  A  heavy 
blow  had  been  struck  in  Berne  and  in  all 
Switzerland  at  the  ancient  edifice  of  Po- 
pery. 

Not  long  after  this  representation,  another 
comedy  was  acted-  at  Berne ;  but  in  this 
there  was  nothing  invented.  The  clergy, 
council,  and  citizens  were  assembled  in  front 
of  the  Upper  Gate,  awaiting  the  skull  of 
Saint  Anne,  which  the  famous  knight  Albert 
of  Stein  had  gone  to  fetch  from  Lyons.  At 
length  Stein  appeared,  carrying  the  holy 
relic  enveloped  in  a  silken  cloth,  before 
which  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  had  humbly 
bent  the  knee- as  it  passed  through  his  city. 
The  precious  skull  was  home  in  procession 
to  the  Dominican  church  ;  the  bells  rang 
out ;  the  train  filed  into  the  temple ;  and 
with  great  solemnity  the  skull  of  Mary's 
mother  was  placed  on  an  altar  specially  con- 
secrated to  it,  and  behind  a  sumptuous  trellis 
work.  But  in  the  mid>t  of  these  rejoicings, 
a  letter  was  received  from  the  abbot  of  the 
convent  of  Lyons,  in  which  reposed  the 
relics  of  the  saint.  Announcing  that  the 
monks  had  sold  the  knight  a  profane  skull 
taken  from  the  cemetery,  from  among  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  dead.  This  mys- 
tification deeply  incensed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  illustrious  city  of  Berne. 

The  Reformation  was  advancing  in  other 
parts  of  Switzerland,  In  1521.  a  young 
man  of  Appenzel,  Walter  Klarcr  by  name, 
returned  from  the  university  of  Paris  to  his 
native  canton.  Luther's  works  fell  into  his 
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hands,  and  in  1522  he  preached  the  evangeli- 
cal doctrine  with  all  the  energy  of  a  youth- 
ful Christian.  An  innkeeper  named  Raus- 
berg,  member  of  the  council  of  Appenzel,  a 
rich  and  pious  man,  opened  his  house  to  all 
the  friends  of  truth.  A  famous  captain, 
Bartholomew  Berwcger,  who  bad  fought  for 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  having  returned  from 
Rome  about  this  time,  persecuted  the  evan- 
gelical ministers.  One  day,  however,  re- 
membering what  wickedness  he  had  seen  at 
Rome,  he  began  to  read  his  Bible,  and  to 
attend  the  sermons  of  the  new  preachers:  his 
eves  were  opened,  and  he  embraced  the  Gos- 
pel. On  witnessing  the  crowds  that  could 
not  find  room  in  the  churches,  he  said : 
"  Let  the  ministers  preach  in  the  fields  and 
public  places  ;"  and  despite  a  violent  opposi- 
tion, the  meadows,  hills,  and  mountains  of 
Appenzel  often  afterwards  re-echoed  with 
the  tilings  of  salvation. 

This  doctrine,  proceeding  upwards  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  spread  even  as  far 
as  the  ancient  Rhretia.  One  day  a  stranger 
coining  from  Zurich  crossed  the  stream,  and 
entered  the  house  of  a  saddler  in  Flasch,  the 
first  village  of  the  Grisons.  The  saddler, 
<  hristian  Anhorn,  listened  with  astonish- 
ment to  the  language  of  his  guest.  The 
whole  village  invited  the  stranger,  whose 
name  was  Jacques  Burkli,  to  preach  to  them. 
He  took  his  station  in  front  of  the  altar;  a 
troop  of  armed  men,  with  Anhorn  at  their 
head,  stood  round  to  protect  him  from  any 
sii, Iden 'attack  while  he  was  proclaiming  the 
Gospel.  The  rumour  of  this  preaching 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  on  the  following 
•Sunday  an  immense  crowd  flocked  to  the 
church.  In  a  brief  space  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  demanded 
the.  Eucharist  according  to  our  Lord's  insti- 
tution. But  on  a  sudden  the  tocsin  rang  in 
Mayenfeldt ;  the  affrighted  people  ran  toge- 
ther to  know  the  cause  ;  the  priests  described 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  Church ;  and 
then  at  the  head  of  this  fanatic  crowd,  ran 
hastily  to  Flasch.  Anhorn,  who  was  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  surprised  at  hearing  the 
sound  of  bells  at  so  unusual  a  time,  returned 
home  immediately,  and  hid  Burkli  in  a  deep 
hole  in  his  cellar.  The  house  was  surrounded, 
the  doors  burst  in  ;  they  sought  for  the  here- 
tical preacher,  but  in  vain  :  at  last,  the  per- 
secutors left  tlie  place.1 

The  Word  of  God  spread  through  the  whole 
league  of  the  ten  jurisdictions.  The  priest 
of  Mayenfeldt  having  returned  from  Rome, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  his  irritation  at  the 
progrc.-s  of  the  Gospel,  exclaimed:  "Rome 
lias  made  me  evangelical  !"  and  he  became  a 
fi.rvent  reformer.  Erelong  the  Reformation 
extended  over  the  league  of  "  the  house  of 
God ;"  "  Oh !  that  you  could  see  how  the 
dwellers  in  the  Rhajtian  mountains  arc 
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throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity !"  wrote  Salandronius  to  Vadian. 

Disorders  of  a  revolting  character  hastened 
the  time  when  Zurich  and  the  neighbouring 
cantons  snapped  asunder  the  Roman  yoke. 
A  married  schoolmaster,  desiring  to  enter 
holy  orders,  obtained  his  wife's  consent  with 
this  view,  and  they  separated.  The  new 
priest,  finding  it  impossible  to  observe  his 
vow  of  celibacy,  and  unwilling  to  wound  his 
wife's  feelings,  quitted  the  place  where  she 
lived,  and  went  into  the  see  of  Constance, 
where  he  formed  a  criminal  connexion.  His 
wife  heard  of  this,  and  followed  him.  The 
poor  priest  had  compassion  on  her,  and  dis- 
missing the  woman  who  had  usurped  her 
rights,  took  his  lawful  spouse  into  his  house. 
The  procurator  fiscal  immediately  drew  up  a 
complaint ;  the  vicar-general  was  in  a  fer- 
ment ;  the  councillors  of  the  consistory  deli- 
berated  and  ordered  the  curate  to  forsake 

either  bis  wife  or  his  benefice.  The  poor 
wife  left  her  husband's  house  in  tears,  and 
her  rival  re-entered  it  in  triumph.  The 
Church  declared  itself  satisfied,  and  from  that 
time  the  adulterous  priest  was  left  undis- 
turbed.1 

Not  long  after,  a  parish  priest  of  Lucerne 
seduced  a  married  woman  and  lived  with  her. 
The  husband,  having  returned  to  Lucerne, 
availed  himself  of  the  priest's  absence  to  re- 
cover his  wife.  As  he  was  taking  her  home, 
the  seducer  met  them  ;  fell  upon  the  injured 
husband,  and  inflicted  a  wound  of  which  the 
latter  died.2  All  pious  men  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  re-establishing  the  law  of  God,  which 
declares  marriage  honourable  in  all.3  The 
evangelical  ministers  had  discovered  that 
the  law  of  celibacy  was  of  human  origin,  im-i, 
posed  by  the  pontiffs,  and  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  which,  describing  a  faithful 
bishop,  represents  him  as  a  husband  and 
father  (1  Timothy  iii.  2,  4).  At  the  same 
time  they  observed,  that  of  all  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  the  Church,  none  had  been  a 
cause  of  more  vice  and  scandal.  They  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but, 
even  more,  a  duty  to  God  to  reject  it.  Many 
of  them  now  returned  to  this  ancient  usage 
of  apostolical  times.  Xyloctect  was  married. 
Zw  ingle  also  took  a  wife  about  this  period. 

No  woman  had  been  more  respected  in 
Zurich  than  Anna  Reinhardt,  the  widow  of 
Meyer  von  Knonau,  Gerold's  mother.  From 
Zwinglc's  arrival,  she  had  been  one  of  his 
most  attentive  hearers  ;  she  lived  near  him, 
and  he  had  noticed  her  piety,  her  modesty, 
and  affection  for  her  children.  The  young 
Gerold,  who  had  become,  as  it  were,  his 
adopted  son,  drew  him  still  closer  to  the 
mother.  The  sufferings  undergone  by  this 
Christian  woman,  who  was  one  day  to  be 
more  cruelly  tried  than  any  of  her  sex  re- 
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corded  in  history,  had  communicated  a  seri- 
ousness that  contributed  to  show  forth  her 
evangelical  virtues  more  brightly.1  At  this 
time  she  was  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
arid  her  fortune  only  amounted  to  four 
hundred  florins.  It  was  on  her  that  Zwingle 
fixed  his  eyes  as  a  companion  for  life.  He 
comprehended  all  the  sacredness  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  conjugal  state.  He  entitled  it 
"  a  most  holy  alliance."2 — "  In  like  manner," 
said  he,  "  as  Christ  died  for  his  followers, 
find  gave  himself  entirely  for  them,  so  should 
in  uTicd  persons  do  all  and  suffer  all  for  one 
i'1'.ntlier."  But  Zwingle,  when  he  took  Anna 
Refnhardt  to  wife,  did  not  make  his  marriage 
kumvn.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  blamable 
we.tkness  in  a  man  at  other  times  so  resolute. 
The  light  that  he  and  his  friends  had  acquired 
on  the  question  of  celibacy  was  not  general. 
Vveak  minds  might  have  been  scandalized, 
lie  feared  that  his  usefulness  in  the  Church 
would  be  paralyzed,  if  his  marriage  were 
made  public.3  He  sacrificed  a  portion  of  his 
happiness  to  these  fears,  excusable  perhaps, 
but  which  he  ought  to  have  shaken  off.4 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


How  the  Truth  triumphs— Meeting  at  F.insidlen— Petition 
to  the  Bishop  and  Confederates— The  Men  of  Einsidlen 
separate— Scene  in  a  Convent— Pinner  with  Myconius— 
— Tlie  Strength  of  the  Reformers— Effect  of  the  Petitions 
to  Lucerne— The  Council  of  the  Diet— Haller  at  the  Town- 
"nall— Friburg  — Oswald's  Destitution— Zwingle  consoles 
him— Oswald  quits  Lucerne— The  Diet's  first  Act  ol  Seve- 
rity—Consternation of  Zwingle's  Brothers— Zwingle's  Re- 
solution—The Future— Zwingle's  Prayer. 


BUT  far  higher  interests  than  these  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  friends  of  truth.     The  diet, 


I  Anna  Reinhnrd,  von  Oerold  Meyer  von  Knonau,  p.  25. 

•  liin  hochheiligea  Rundniss.    Ibid. 

3  Qui  vcvitiis  sis,  te  inarito  non  tam  feliciter  usurura 
Christum  in  ncKotio  verbi  sui.    Zw   Epp.  p.  :B5. 

*  Biographers,  respectable  historians,  and  all  the  writers 
who  have  copied  them,  place  Zwingle's  marriage  two  years 
later,  in  April  IS24.    Without  any  intention  of  stating  here 
all  the  reasons  that  have  convinced  me  of  their  error,  I  shall 
put  down  simply  the  most  decisive  Authorities,    A  letter 
from  Myconins,  ZwingVe's  intimate  friend,  dated  22d  July 
1522,  has  these  Words  I    Vale  cum  «.ror?  quam    feKciuiw*.     In 
ani'ther  letter  from  the  same,  written  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  rend  :   t'alf  cum  *fore.    The  very  contents  of  those 
letters  prove  the  accuracv  of  their  respective  dates,     Rut 
what  is  stronger  still  is  a  letter  written  from  Strasbnr?  h.v 
Hticcr,  at  the  very  time  Zwingle's  marriage  was  made  pub- 
lic, the  Uth  April  1.524  (the  date  of  the  year  is  wanlin?. 
but  internal  evidence  proves  it  to  have  been  written  in  r>- 11, 
containing  several  passages  which  show  that  Zwinzle  must 
have  been  married  some  time:  here  are  several,  besides  that 
minted  in  the  preceding  note  :— "  Profeuunt  jxilam  te  mari- 
tum  legi.    Unum  hoc  desiderabam  in  ic.— Quae  multofaci- 
lius  quam  conn«6ii  <«i  eonftstionem  Antichrlstus  posset  ferre. 
— .\ya.p.ii/.  ab  eo,  quod  cum  fratribus — episcopo  Constan- 
ticnsi  congrcssns  es.  nnllus  credidi.— Qua  ratinue  id  lam  di'u 
crlarti....i\on  dub  tarim,  rationihtis  hue  adductnm.  qnse 
apud  virum  evaitpelicum  non  queant  omnino  repmliari,"  etc. 
Zw.  Epp.  p.  M.i.    Zwingle.  therefore,  did  not  marry  in  Ii24  ; 
but  he  then  made  his  marriage  known,  it  having  been  con- 
tracted two  years  before.    The  learned  editors  "i   Zwlnjrte's 
letters  say :  "  Num  forte  iam  Zwlngliua  Annam  Reinlmrdam 
clandestine  in  matrimonio  habebat  ?•'   p.  21o.    TM<   does 
not  appear  to  be  a  doubtful  point,  but  a  fact  which  combines 
•11  the  truth  required  In  history. 
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as  we  have  seen,  pressed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Reformation,  had  enjoined  the  evangeli- 
cal preachers  to  preach  no  doctrines  likely  to 
disturb  the  people.  Zwingle  felt  that  the 
moment  for  action  had  arrived  ;  and  with  his 
characteristic  energy  convened  a  meeting  at 
Einsidlen  of  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  who 
•were  friendly  to  the  Gospel.  The  Christian's 
strength  consisrs  neither  in  the  power  of 
arms,  nor  in  the  flames  of  the  burning  pile, 
nor  in  factious  intrigues,  nor  in  the  support 
of  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  is  a  sim- 
ple, but  bold  and  unanimous  confession  of 
those  great  truths  to  wh.ich  the  world  must 
one  day  be  subjected.  God  especially  calls 
those  who  serve  him  to  uphold  these  doc- 
trines firmly  before  the  people,  without  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
clamours  of  their  adversaries.  These  truths 
have  in  themselves  an  assurance  of  their 
triumph ;  and  idols  fall  before  them,  as  in 
former  times  before  the  ark  of  God.  The 
hour  was  come  in  which  God  willed  the  great 
truth  of  salvation  to  be  thus  confessed  in 
Switzerland  ;  it  was  requisite  that  the  Gospel 
standard  should  be  planted  on  some  high 
place.  Providence  was  about  to  draw  from 
their  secluded  retreats  many  humble  but  in- 
trepid men,  and  cause  them  to  give  a  noble 
testimony  in  the  presence  of  the  nation. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning 
of  July  1522,  pious  ministers  were  seen 
journeying  from  every  side  on  a  new  pil- 
grimage towards  the  celebrated  chapel  of 
Einsidlen. 1  From  Art  in  the  canton  of 
Schwytz,  came  its  priest  Balthasar  Trachsel ; 
from  Weiningen,  near  Baden,  the  priest 
Staheli ;  from  Zug,  Werner  Steiner ;  from 
Lucerne,  the  canon  Kilchmeyer ;  from  Uster, 
the  incumbent  Pfister ;  from  llongg,  near 
Zurich,  the  priest  StumpfF;  and  from  Zurich 
itself,  the  canon  Fabricius,  the  chaplain 
Schmidt,  Grossman,  the  preacher  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  Zwingle.  Leo  Juda,  the  priest  of 
Einsidlen,  joyfully  received  all  these  minis- 
ters of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  old  abbey.  Sub- 
sequently to  Zwingle's  residence,  this  place 
had  become  the  stronghold  of  truth,  and  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  righteous."1  Thus, 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before,  thirty 
three  brave  patriots  had  met  in  the.  solitary 
plain  of  the  Grutli,  resolved  to  break  the 
yoke  of  Austria.  At  Einsidlen  they  met  to 
burst  in  sunder  the  yoke  of  human  authority 
in  Divine  things.  Zwingle  proposed  that 
his  friends  should  address  an  urgent  petition 
to  the  cantons  and  the  bishop,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  at  the  same  time  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  celibacy,  the  source  of  such  cri- 
minal disorders.  All  concurred  in  his  opi- 
nion. 3  Ulrich  had  himself  prepared  the 
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addresses.  The  petition  to  the  bishop  was 
first  read,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  it  was  signed 
by  all  the  evangelists  named  above.  A  cor- 
dial affection  knit  together  the  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  in  Switzerland.  There  were 
manv  others  who  sympathized  with  the  men 
who  had  met  at  Eiusidlen  ;  such  were  Ilaller, 
Mvconius,  Hedio,  Capito,  G-lcolampadius, 
Sebastian  Meyer,  Hoffmeister,  and  Vanner. 
This  harmony  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  These 
excellent  persons  ever  acted  as  one  man, 
and  remained  friends  until  death. 

The  men  of  Einsidlen  felt  that  it  was  only 
by  the  power  of  faith  that  the  members  of 
the  Confederation,  divided  by  the  foreign 
capitulations,  could  become  a 'single  body. 
But  their  eyes  were  directed  to  heaven. 
"  The  heavenly  teaching,"  said  they  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superior  in  the  address  of  the 
2d  of  July,  "  that  truth  which  God  the  Crea- 
tor has  manifested  by  his  Son  to  the  human 
race  immersed  in  sin,  has  been  long  veiled 
from  our  eyes  by  the  ignorance,  not  to  say 
the  wickedness,  of  a  few  men.  But  this 
same  Almighty  God  has  resolved  to  re-esta- 
blish it  in  its  primitive  estate.  Unite,  then, 
with  those  who  desire  that  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  should  return  to  their  Head, 
which  is  Christ.1 On  our  part  we  are  de- 
termined to  proclaim  his  Gospel  with  indefa- 
tigable perseverance,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  such  discretion  that  no  one  shall  com- 
plain of  it.  2  Favour  this — astonishing  it 
in  iv  be,  but  not  rash  undertaking.  Be  like 
.Moses,  in  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  people 
when  they  went  out  of  Egypt,  and  with 
your  own  hands  overthrow  every  obstacle 
that  opposes  the  triumphant  progress  of  the 
truth.' 

After  this  spirited  appeal,  the  evangelists 
assembled  at  Einsidlen  came  to  the  question 
of  celibacy.  Zwingle  had  nothing  to  ask  in 
this  respect;  he  had  such  a  wife  as,  accord- 
ing to  Saint  Paul's  description,  the  wife  of  a 
minister  of  Christ  should  be — -grave,  sober, 
faithful  in  all  things.  (1  Tim.  iii.  11.)  But 
'he  thought  of  his  brethren,  whose  consciences 
were  not  as  yet,  like  his  own,  emancipated 
from  human  ordinances.  'He  longed,  moreover, 
for  the  time  when  all  the  servants  of  God 
might  live  openly  and  fearlessly  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families,  having  t/tcir  children 
in  subjection  icith  all  gravity.  (\  Tim.  iii.  4.) 
"  You  cannot  be  ignorant,"  said  the  men  of 
Einsidlen,  "  how  deplorably  the  laws  of 
chastity  have  hitherto  been  violated  by  the 
pri>'sts.  When  in  the  consecration  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Lord,  they  ask  of  him  who 
speaks  for  all  the  rest :  Are  those  whom  you 
present  to  us  righteous  men  ? — he  answers  : 
They  are  righteous. — Are  they  learned  ? — 
They  are  learned.  But  when  he  is  asked ; 


1  Dt  unlversa  Chrlstianorum  multitude  ad  caput  siium. 
quod  Christus   est.  rrdeal.    S.ipi'liculio  quurundutn  apud 
llclvctioj  bvaiice  islarnm.     £»'.  O|>p.  ill.  i». 

2  Kvaneelium  irremisso  tenure  prumuigarc  statuimus... . 
Ibtd. 


Are  they  chaste  ?  He  replies :  As  far  as 
human  weakness  permits.  *  The  New  Testa- 
ment every  where  condemns  licentious  inter- 
course :  every  where  it  sanctions  ma/riage.1' 
Here  follows  a  great  number  of  quotations. 
"  It  is  for  this  reason,"  continued  they,  "we 
entreat  you,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  by  the 
liberty  he  has  purchased  for  us,  by  the 
wretchedness  of  so  many  feeble  and  waver- 
ing souls,  by  the  wounds  of  so  many  ulcer- 
ated consciences,  by  all  divine  and  human 

motives to  permit  what  has  been  rashly 

enacted  to  be  wisely  repealed  ;  for  fear  the 
majestic  edifice  of  the  Church  should  fall 
with  a  frightful  crash,  and  spread  destruc- 
tion far  and  wide. 2  Behold  with  what 
storms  the  world  is  threatened !  If  wisdom 
does  not  interfere,  the  ruin  of  the  priestly 
order  is  certain." 

The  petition  to  the  confederation  was 
longer  still.3  "  Excellent  sirs,"  thus  spoke 
the  allies  of  Einsidlen  to  the  confederates  at 
the  end  of  their  appeal,  "  we  are  all  Swiss, 
and  you  are  our  fathers.  There  are  some 
among  us  who  have  been  faithful  in  the  field 
of  battle,  in  the  chambers  of  pestilence,  and 
in  the  midst  of  other  calamities.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  sincere  chastity  that  we  address  you. 
Who  is  unaware  that  we  should  better  satisfy 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  by  not  submitting  to  the 
regulations  of  lawful  wedlock  ?  But  we 
must  put  an  end  to  the  scandajs  that  afflict 
the  Church  of  Christ.  If  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  is  resolved  to  oppress  us,  fear 
nothing,  brave  heroes  !  The  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God,  the  rights  of  Christian  liberty, 
and  the  sovereign  power  of  grace,  will  sur- 
round and  protect  us.4  We  have  all  the  same 
country,  the  same  faith  ;  we  are  Swiss. 
and  the  virtue  of  our  illustrious  ancestors 
has  always  displayed  its  power  by  an  in- 
vincible defence  of  those  who  are  unjustly 
oppressed." 

Thus  in  Einsidlen  itself,  in  that  ancient 
stronghold  of  superstition,  which  in  our  days 
is  one  of  he  most  famous  sanctuaries  of 
Roman  observances,  did  Zwingle  and  his 
friends  boldl}'  uplift  the  banner  of  truth  and 
liberty.  They  appealed  to  the  heads  of  the 
state  and  of  the  Church.  They  placarded 
their  theses  like  Luther,  but  at  the  gates  of 
the  episcopal  palace  an  1  of  the  national  coun- 
cil. The  band  of  friends  at  Einsidlen  sepa- 
rated calm,  rejoicing,  and  full  of  hope  in  that 
God  in  whose  hands  they  had  placed  their 
cause ;  and  retiring,  some  by  the  battle-field 
of  Morgartcn,  others,  over  the  chain  of  the 
Albis,  and  the  rest,  by  different  valleys  and 
mountains,  returned  each  man  to  his  post. 


1  Suntnc  casti?  reddjdlt :  Quatcnus  humana  Imbecillltas 
permlttii.    Sui.plioatio,  Ac.    Etr.  Opp.  Hi.  U. 

2  Nc  qtiando  moles  Ista  non  ex  patri*  coelestls  sententla 
conEtructa,  cum  fragore  longe  perniciosiore  corruat.    Ibid. 
24, 

3  Arnica  et  pia  partenesis  ad  communcm  Helvellorum 
clvitaiem  srripta,  ne  evangelicse  ductrmx  cursum  Irnpcdl- 
ant,  ,lc.     Ibid.  i.  'M. 

*  Iiivihi  enim  verb!  auctoritatem.  libortatis  Christian*  et 
divinx  gratis  presidium  nobis  adcssc  cunspicietis.    Ibid.  63. 
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"  It  was  something  really  sublime  tor  those 
times,"1  says  Henry  Bullinger,  "  that  these 
men  should  have  thus  dared  stand  forth,  and 
rallying  round  the  Gospel,  expose  themselves 
to  every  danger.  But  God  preserved  them 
all,  so  that  no  harm  befell  them;  for  God 
always  preserves  his  own.''  It  was  indeed 
sublime  :  it  was  a  bold  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  one  of  the  brightest 
days  of  the  religious  regeneration  of  Switzer- 
land. A  holy  confederation  was  formed  at 
Einsidlen.  Humble  but  intrepid  men  had 
grasped  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  shield  of  faith.  The 
gauntlet  was  thrown  down — the  challenge 
was  given — not  only  by  one  man,  but  by 
men  of  different  cantons,  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives:  they  must  await  the  strug- 
gle. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  forebode  that  the 
contest  would  be  severe.  It  was  but  five 
days  after,  on  the  7th  of  July,  that  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Zurich,  desirous  of  offering  some 
satisfaction  to  the  Roman  party,  summoned 
before  them  Conrad  Grebcl  and  Clans  Hot- 
tingcr,  two  of  those  violent  men  who  ap- 
peared desirous  of  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  a  prudent  Reformation.  "  We  forbid 
you,''  said  the  burgomaster  Roust,  "  to  speak 
against  the  monks  and  on  the.  controverted 
questions."  At  these  words  a  loud  noise  was 
heard  in  the  chamber,  says  an  old  chronicle. 
God  so  manifested  himself  throughout  all  this 
work,  that  the  people  saw  signs  of  his  inter- 
vention in  every  thing.  Each  man  looked 
around  him  in  astonishment,  without  being 
able  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  mysterious 
circumstance  • 

But  it  was  in  the  convents  especially  that 
the  indignation  was  greatest.  Every  meet- 
ing that  was  held  in  them  either  for  discus- 
sion or  amusement,  saw  some  new  attack 
burst  forth.  One  day  there  was  a  great 
banquet  at  the  convent  of  Fraubrunn  ;  and 
as  the  wine  had  got  into  the  heads  of  the 
guests,  they  began  to  launch  the  most  en- 
venomed darts  against  the  Gospel.3  What 
most  incensed  the  priests  and  monks  was 
the  evangelical  doctrine  that,  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
sacerdotal  caste  raised  above  the  believers. 
One  single  friend  of  the  Reformation  was 
present,  Macrinus,  a  layman,  and  master  of 
the  school  at  Solcure.  At  first  he  avoided 
the  discussion,  passing  from  one  table  to  the 
"•ther.  But  at  length,  unable  to  endure  the 
violent  language  of  the  guests,  he  rose  boldly 
and  said  aloud  :  "  Yes  !  all  true  Christians 
are  priests  and  sacrificers,  as  St.  Peter  says : 
Ye  are  priests  and  kings."  At  these  words 
one  of  the  loudest  bawlers,  the  Dean  of 
Burgdorff,  a  tall  strong  man  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,  burst  out  laughing  :  "  So  then  you 

•  £3  was  zwahren  gros  zu  denen  Zyten Bull.  Chronlk. 

-  I>a  Hess  die  Stube  elnen  jrossen  K  nail.    Kiisslln  Bcytr. 
IT.  39. 

3  Cum   Invalescente  Baccho,  disputationes,   Imo  veriua 
Jurgia Zw.  Epp.  p.  230. 
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Greeklinga    and    pedagogues   arc    the  royal 

priesthood  '} a  pretty  priesthood,  forsoocli ! 

beggarly  kings priests  without  pre- 
bends or  livings  !  "'  And  at  the  very  instant 
priests  and  monks  with  one  accord  fell  on 
the  imprudent  layman. 

It  was  in  Lucerne,  however,  that  the  bold 
step  of  the  men  of  Einsidlen  was  destined  to 
produce  the  greatest  commotion.  The  diet 
had  met  in  this  city,  and  complaints  arrived 
from  every  quarter  against  these  during 
preachers,  who  would  prevent  Helvetia  from 
quietly  selling  the  blood  of  her  children  to 
the  stranger.  On  the  22d  of  July  1522,  as 
Oswald  Myconius  was  at  dinner  in  his  own 
house  with  the  canon  Kilchmeyer  and  others 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Gospel,  a  youth 
sent  by  Zwingle  stood  at  his  door."  He 
brought  the  two  famous  petitions  of  Einsid- 
len, and  a  letter  from  Zwingle,  calling  ifpon 
Oswald  to  circulate  them  in  Lucerne.  "It 
is  my  advice,"  added  the  reformer,  "  that  this 
should  be  done  quietly,  gradually,  rather  th-in 
all  at  once  ;  for  we  must  learn  to  pive  up 
every  thing — even  one's  wife — {'or  (  hri^t  s 
sake." 

The  critical  moment  was  approaching  in 
Lucerne;  the  shell  had  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  the  city,  and  was  about  to  explode.  Os- 
wald's guests  read  the  petitions.  "  May  God 
prosper  this  beginning  !  ":;  exclaimed  Oswald. 
looking  up  to  heaven,  and  adding  immedi- 
ately :  "From  this  very  hour  this  prayer 
should  he  the  constant  occupation  of  our 
hearts.  The  petitions  were  circulated  im- 
mediately, perhaps  with  more  ardour  than 
Zwingle  had  required.  But  the  moment  was 
extraordinary.  Eleven  men,  the  flower  of 
the  clergy,  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
breach  ;  it  was  desirable  to  enlighten  men's 
minds,  to  decide  the  wavering,  and  to  win 
over  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
diet. 

Oswald,  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions,  did 
not  forget  his  friends.  The  youthful  mes- 
senger had  told  him  of  the  attacks  Zwingle 
had  to  put  up  with  on  the  part  of  the  monks 
of  Zurich.  "The  truth  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  invincible,"  wrote  Myconius  to  him  on  the 
same  day.  "  Shielded  with  the  buckler  of 
Scripture,  you  have  conquered  not  only  in 
one  contest,  nor  in  two,  but  in  three,  and 

the  fourth  is  now  beginning Grasp  those 

powerful  arms  which  are  harder  than  ada- 
mant !  Christ,  to  protect  his  followers,  re- 
quires nothing  fcut  his  Word.  Yonr  struggles 
impart  unflinching  courage  to  all  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ."4 

The  two  petitions  did  not  produce  the 
desired  effect  in  Lucerne.  Some  pious  men 
approved  of  them ;  but  their  numbers  were 
few.  Many,  fearing  to  compromise  them- 


1  Estote  erffo  Orscull  «c  Donattste  regale  sacerdotlum 
....  Zw.  Epp.  p.  230. 

2  Venlt  puer,  quern  mlslsti,   inter   prandcnduni.     IbldL 
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J  PeuRrrrpta  fortnnct!    Ibid. 
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selves,  would  neither  praise  nor  blame  them.1 
"  These  folks,"  said  others,  "  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  this  business!"  All  the  priests 
murmured,  and  whispered  against  them;  ami 
the  people  became  violent  against  the  Gospel. 
The  p-ission  i'or  a  military  life  had  been  re- 
vive i  in  Lucerne  after  the  bloody  defeat  of 
the  Bicocca,  and  war  alone  filled  every  mind.- 
Oswald,  who  watched  attentively  these  dif- 
ferent impressions,  felt  his  courage  sinking. 
The  evangelical  future  that  he  had  dreamed 
of  for  Lucerne  and  Switzerland,  seemed  to 
vanish.  "  Our  countrymen  are  blind  as  re- 
gards heavenly  tilings,"  said  he  with  a  deep 
sigh  :  '•  \V"e  can  hope  nothing  from  the  Swiss, 
winch  concerns  the  glory  of  Christ."3 

In  the  council  and  the  diet  the  irritation 
was  greatest.  The  pope,  France,  England, 
the  empire — all  were  in  commotion  around 
Switzerland  after  the  defeat  of  the  Bicocca 
and  the  evacuation  of  Lombardy  by  the 
French,  under  the  orders  of  Lautrec.  Were 
not  political  affairs  complicated  enough,  that 
these  eleven  men  should  corne  with  their 
petitions  and  superadd  mere  religious  ques- 
tions ?  The  deputies  of  Zurich  alone  inclined 
in  favour  of  the  Gospel.  The  canon  Xyloc- 
tect,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his 
wife  (for  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  first  families  in  the  country),  had  shed 
tears  of  regret,  as  he  refused  to  go  to  Ein- 
sidlen  and  sign  the  addresses.  The  canon 
Kilchmeyer  was  bolder,  and  he  had  every 
thing  to  fear.  On  the  13th  of  August  he 
wrote  to  Zwingle  :  "  Sentence  threatens  me, 

but  I  await  it  with  courage" As  his 

pen  was  tracing  these  words,  the  usher  of 
the  council  entered  his  room,  and  summoned 
him  to  appear  on  the,  morrow.4  "  If  they 
throw  me  into  prison,"  said  he,  continuing 
his  letter,  "  I  shall  claim  your  help  ;  but  it 
will  be  easier  to  transport  a  rock  from  our 
Alps  than  to  remove  me  a  finger's  breadth 
from  the  Word  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  respect 
due  to  his  family,  and  the  determination  of 
the  -council  to  make  the  storm  burst  on 
Oswald,  saved  the  canon. 

Berthold  Haller  had  not  signed  the  pe- 
titions, perhaps  because  he  was  not  a  Swiss. 
But  with  unyielding  courage  he  explained 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  after  Zwingle's 
example.  A  great  crowd  filled  the  cathedral 
of  Berne.  The  Word  of  God  operated  more 
powerfully  on  the  people  than  Manners 
dramas.  Haller  was  summoned  to  the  town- 
hall  ;  the  people  escorted  this  meek  man 
thither,  and  remained  assembled  in  the 
square  in  front.  The  council  were  divided 
in  their  sentiments.  "  It  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  bishop,"  said  the  most  influen- 
tial members.  "  We  must  give  him  up  to 


i  Ronl,  <rui  pauci  mini,  commendant  libelloa  vestros;  alii 
Dec  laudant  nee  vltuperant.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  210. 

z  Belt!  furor  occupat  nmnia.    Ibid. 

9  Nihll  ob  Id  apnd  Helvetica  agendum  de  Ms  rebus  quc 
Chriftii  gloriam  posMint  augere.  Ibid. 

*  Tuveroaudi.  Hire  dnm  scribcrem,  irruit  pricco,  aSena- 
toribus  missus ....  I  bid.  21.1. 


Mimseigneur  of  Lausanne."  Haller's  friends 
trembled  at  these  words,  and  besought  him 
to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible.  The  people 
surrounded  him,  and  accompanied  him  home, 
and  a  great  body  of  armed  citizens  remained 
before  his  house,  determined  to  form  a  ram- 
part for  their  humble  pastor  with  their  bodies. 
The  bishop  and  council  shrunk  back  at  this 
spirited  demonstration,  and  Haller  was  saved. 
He  did  not,  however,  combat  alone  in  Berne. 
Sebastian  Meyer  refuted  the  pastoral  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  especially 
the  hackneyed  charge,  "  that  the  disciples  of 
the  Gospel  teach  a  new  doctrine ;  and  that 
the  old  is  die  true  one." — "  To  have  been  a 
thousand  years  wrong,"  said  he,  "  will  not 
make  us  right  for  one  single  hour ;  or  else 
the  pagans  should  have  kept  to  their  creed. 
If  the  most  ancient  doctrines  ought  to  be 
preferred,  fifteen  hundred  years  are  more 
than  five,  hundred,  and  the  Gospel  is  older 
than  the  decrees  of  the  pope."1 

About  this  time,  the  magistrates  of  Fri- 
burg  intercepted  some  letters  addressed  to 
Haller  and  Meyer  by  a  canon  of  that  town, 
named  John  Hollard,  a  native  of  Orbc. 
They  imprisoned  him,  deprived  him  of  his 
office,  and  finally  banished  him.  John  Van- 
nius,  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral,  soon  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  ; 
for  in  this  war  no  soldier  fell  whose  place 
was  not  immediately  filled  by  another. 
"  How  can  the  muddy  water  of  the  Tiber," 
said  Vanning,  "  subsist  beside  the  pure 
stream  that  Luther  has  drawn  from  the 
springs  of  St.  Paul  ?  "  But  the  mouth  of  the 
chorister  also  was  shut.  "  In  all  Switzer- 
land you  will  hardly  find  men  more  un- 
favourably disposed  towards  sound  doctrine 
than  the  Friburgers,"  wrote  Myconius  to 
Zwingle.  2 

An  exception  must  however  be  made  as 
regards  Lucerne  ;  and  this  Myconius  knew 
well.  He  had  not  signed  the  famous  peti- 
tions ;  but  if  he  did  not,  his  friends  did,  and 
a  victim  was  wanted.  The  ancient  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome  was  beginning, 
through  his  exertions,  to  shed  its  light  upon 
Lucerne ;  students  resorted  thither  from  va- 
rious quarters  to  hear  the  learned  professor  ; 
and  the  friends  of  peace  listened  with  delight 
to  milder  sounds  than  the  clash  of  halberds, 
swords,  and  breastplates,  with  which  alone 
this  warlike  city  had  hitherto  re-echoed. 
Oswald  had  sacrificed  everything  for  his 
country ; — he  had  quitted  Zurich  and  Zwingle ; 
— he  had  lost  his  health  ; — his  wife'  was 
ailing  ;3 — his  child  was  young; — should  Lu- 
cerne once  cast  him  forth,  he  could  nowhere 
look  for  an  asylum.  But  this  they  heeded 
not :  factions  are  pitiless,  and  what  should 
excite  their  compassion  does  but  inflame  their 
anger.  Hertenstein,  burgomaster  of  Lucerne, 
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an  old  and  valiant  warrior,  who  had  become 
celebrated  in  the  Swabian  and  Burgundian 
wars,  proposed  the  schoolmaster's  dismissal, 
and  wished  to  drive  him  from  the  canton 
with  his  Greek,  his  Latin,  and  his  Gospel. 
He  succeeded.  As  he  left  the  meeting  of 
the  council  in  which  Myconius  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  post,  Hertenstein  met  Berguer 
the  Zurich  deputy  :  "  We  send  you  back 
your  schoolmaster,"  said  ho  ironically  :  "  pre- 
pare a  comfortable  lodging1  for  him." — "  We 
will  not  let  him  sleep  in  the  open  air,"1  im- 
mediately replied  the  courageous  deputy. 
But  Berguer  promised  more  than  he  could 
perform. 

The  burgomaster's  tidings  were  but  too 
true,  and  they  were  soon  made  known  to  the 
unhappy  Myconius.  He  is  stripped  of  his 

appointment banished;  and  the  only 

crime  with  which  he  is  reproached  is  being 
Luther's  disciple.2  He  turns  his  eyes  around 
him,  and  nowhere  finds  a  shelter.  He  beholds 
his  wife,  his  son,  and  himself,— weak  and 
sickly  creatures,— driven  from  their  country 

and  around  him  Switzerland  agitated  by 

a  violent  tempest,  breaking  and  shattering 
all  that  resists  it.  "  Here,"  said  he  then  to 
Zwingle,  "  here  is  your  poor  Myconius  ba- 
nished by  the  council  of  Lucerne".3 Whi- 
ther shall  I  go? I  know  not Assailed 

yourself  by  such  furious  storms,  how  can 
you, shelter  me?  In  my  tribulation  I  cry  to 
that  God  who  is  my  chief  hope.  Ever  rich, 
ever  kind,  He  does  not  permit  any  who  call 
upon  him  to  turn  away  unheard.  May  He 
provide  for  my  wants  !" 

Thus  wrote  Oswald.  He  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  word  of  consolation.  There  was 
one  man  in  Switzerland  inured  to  the  battles 
of  faith.  Zwingle  drew  nigh  to  his  friend 
and  raised  him  up.  "  So  rude  are  the  blows 
by  which  men  strive  to  overthrow  the  house 
of  (iod,"  said  Zwingle,  "  and  so  frequent  are 
their  attacks,  that  it  is  not  only  the  wind 
and  rain  that  burst  upon  it,  as  our  Lord  pre- 
dicts (Matth.  vii.  27),  but  also  the  hail  and 
the  thunder.4  If  I  did  not  see  that  the  Lord 
kept  watch  over  the  ship,  I  should  long  since 
have  abandoned  the  helm ;  but  I  see  him, 
through  the  storm,  strengthening  the  tack- 
ling, handing  the  yards,  spreading  the  sails ; 

nay  more,  commanding  the  very  winds 

Should  I  not  be  a  coward  and  unworthy  the 
name  of  a  man  if  1  abandoned  my  post,  and 
sought  a  disgraceful  death  in  flight  ?  1  con- 
fide entirely  in  his  sovereign  goodness.  Let 
Him  govern, — let  Him  carry  us  forward, — 
lei  Him  hasten  or  delay, — let  Him  plunge  us 

evtjn  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep we  will 

fear  nothing.5     We  are  vessels  that  belong 

1  Venlat!  efficicmuscnim  ne  dormiendum  sit  ei  sub  dio 
Zw.  Knp.  p.  HIK. 
'*  Nil  exprobarunt  nisi  quod  sim  I.nthtT.iiuis.    Ibid. 

3  Expe  lltur  ccce  mher  M\conius  a  Srnalu  Luoenuuio 
Ibid.  215. 

4  Nee  ventos  csse,  nee  imbres,  SIM!  si-inclines  et  fulmlna 
Ibiil.  p.  217. 

5  Kfs.it,  veliat,  fcstinct,  mancat,  acceliTct.  morotur,  mcr- 
gat!  —  Ibid. 


to  Him.  lie  can  make  use  of  us  as  hu  pleases, 
for  honour  or  dishonour."  After  these  words, 
so  full  of  the  sincerest  faith,  Zwingle  conti- 
nues :  "  As  for  yourself,  this  is  mv  advice. 
Appear  before  the  council,  and  deliver  an 
address  worthy  of  you  and  of  Christ ;  that  is 
to  say,  calculated  to  melt  and  not  irritate 
their  feelings.  Deny  that  you  are  Luther's 
disciple  ;  confess  that  yon  are  Christ's.  Let 
your  pupils  surround  you  and  speak  too  ; 
and  if  this  does  not  succeed,  then  conic  to 
your  friend, — come  to  Zwingle, — and  look 
upon  our  city  as  your  home  !" 

Encouraged  by  this  language,  Oswald 
followed  the  noble  advice  of  the  reformer ; 
but  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  This 
witness  to  the  truth  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  country  ;  and  the  people  of  Lucerne  de- 
cried him  so  much  that  in  every  quarter  the 
magistrates  prevented  his  finding  an  asylum. 
"  Nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  beg  my 
bread  from  door  to  door,"1  exclaimed  this 
confessor  of  Christ,  whose  heart  was  crushed 
at  the  sight  of  so  much  hostility.  But  ere- 
long the  friend  of  Zwingle  and  his  most 
powerful  auxiliary,  the  first  man  in  Switzer- 
land who  had  combined  learning  with  a  love 
to  the  Gospel,  the  reformer  of  Lucerne,  and 
subsequently  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Helve- 
tian church,  was  with  his  sick  wife  and  in- 
fant child  compelled  to  leave  that  ungrateful 
city,  where  of  all  his  family,  one  only  of  his 
sisters  had  received  the  Gospel.  He  crossed 
its  ancient  bridge:  he  bade  farewell  to  those 
mountains  which  appear  to  rise  from  the  bo- 
som of  the  Walstatter  lake  into  the  clouds. 
The  canons  Xyloctect  and  Kilchmeyer,  the 
only  friends  whom  the  Reformation  yet 
counted  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  fol- 
lowed him  not  long  after.  And  at  the  mo- 
ment when  this  poor  man,  accompanied  by 
two  feeble  creatures,  whose  existence  depend- 
ed upon  him,  with  eyes  turned  towards  the 
lake,  and  shedding  tears  over  his  blinded 
country,  bade  adieu  to  those  sublime  scenes 
of  nature,  the  majesty  of  which  had  sur- 
rounded his  cradle,  the  Gospel  itself  departed 
from  Lucerne,  and  Rome  reigns  there  even 
to  this  day. 

Shortly  after,  the  diet  then  sitting  at  I'.aden, 
excited  by  the  severity  shown  to  Myconius, 
incensed  by  the  petitions  from  Einsidlen, 
which  were  now  printed  and  every  where 
producing  a  great  sensation,  and  solicited  by 
the  Bishop  of  Constance,  who  called  upon 
them  to  crush  the  reformer,  had  recourse  to 
persecution,  ordered  the  authorities  of  the 
common  bailiwicks  to  denounce  all  the  priests 
and  laymen  who  should  dare  speak  against 
the  Faith,  caused  the  preacher  who  happened 
to  be  nearest  to  be  immediately  arrested, 
namely  Urban  Weiss,  pastor  of  Fislispaeh, 
who  had  been  previously  liberated  on  bail, 
and  had  him  taken  to  Constance,  where  he 
was  delivered  up  to  the  bishop,  who  detained 

i  Ostl»Um  qu«erere  quod  edam.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  Mi. 
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him  a  long  while  in  prison.  "  It  was  thus," 
says  Bullinger's  chronicle,  "  that  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  confederates  agains't  the  Gospel 
In ••_' :'ii :  and  this  took  placeat  the  instigation 
of  the  clergy,  who  in  every  age  have  dragged 
.Jesus  Christ  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
ll.-rod  and  of  Pilate.'11 

Xor  did  Zwingle  himself  escape  trial. 
About  this  time  he  was  wounded  in  the  ten- 
drivst  point.  The  rumour  of  his  doctrines 
and  of  his  struggles  had  passed  the  Sentis. 
penetrated  the  Tockenburg,  and  reached  the 
heights  of  Wildliaus.  The  family  of  herds- 
men from  which  the  reformer  had  sprung, 
was  deeply  moved.  Of  Zwingle's  five  brothers, 
some  had  continued  their  peaceful  mountain 
labours;  others,  to  their  brother's  great  regret, 
had  taken  up  arms,  quitted  their  herds,  and 
served  a  foreign  prince.  J'oth  were  alike  as- 
tonished at  the  reports  that  reached  their 
chalets.  Already,  they  pictured  to  themselves 
their  brother  dragged  to  Constance  before  the 
bishop,  and  a  pile  erected  for  his  destruction 
on  the  same  spot  where  John  Huss  had  per- 
Mu'd  iii  the  flames.  These  proud  herdsmen 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  being  called  the 
brothers  of  a  heretic.  They  wrote  to  Zwingle, 
describing  their  pain  and  their  fears.  Zwingle 
replied  to  them  as  follows  :  "  So  long  as  God 
shall  permit  me,  I  will  execute  the  task 
which  he  has  confided  to  me,  without  fear- 
ing the  world  and  its  haughty  tyrants.  I 
know  every  tiling  that  can  befall  me.  There 
is  no  danger,  no  misfortune  that  I  have  not 
carefully  weighed  long  ago.  My  own 
strength  is  nothingness  itself,  and  I  know 
the  power  of  my  enemies  ;  but  I  know  also 
that  I  can  do  every  thing  in  Christ,  who 
strengthens  me.  Though  I  should  be  silent, 
another  would  be  constrained  to  do  what  God 
is  now  doing  through  me.  and  I  should  be  pun- 
ished by  the  Almighty.  Banish  all  anxiety, 
my  dear  brothers.  If  I  have  any  fear,  it  is 
lest  I  have  been  milder  and  gentler  than 
suits  our  times.2  What  reproach  (say  you) 
will  be  cast  upon  our  family,  if  you  are  burnt, 
or  put  to  death  in  any  other  way  !  3  Oh  ! 
my  beloved  brothers,  the  Gospel  derives  from 
the  blood  of  Christ  this  remarkable  property, 
that  the  most  violent  persecutions,  far  from 
checking  its  progress,  serve  but  to  accelerate 
it.  Those  alone  are  the  true  soldiers  of 
Christ,  who  do  not  fear  to  bear  in  their  body 
the  wounds  of  their  Master.  All  my  labours 
have  no  other  aim  than  to  proclaim  to  men 
the  treasures  of  happiness  that  Christ  hath 
purchased  for  us,  that  all  might  take  refuge 
in  the  Father,  through  the  death  of  his  Son. 

1  UssanstlfTcn  der  preistllchen.Uie  zu  alien  Zytcn,  Chris- 
tum I'ilutii  mid  Hcrodl  viirstellcn.  Chronik. 

*  Plus  enim  metuo  ne  forte  lenior,  mltlorque  fuerim.  De 
semper  casta  vlrginc  Maria.  Zw.  Opp.  1. 104. 

3  SI  vel  lent  vel  alio  quodam  Bupplicll  genere  tollaris  e 
mcdio.  Ibid. 
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If  this  doctrine  scandalizes  you,  your  anger 
cannot  stop  me.  You  are  my  brothers — 
yes ! — my  own  brothers,  sons  of  the  same 

lather,  fruit  of  the  same  womb; but  if 

you  were  not  my  brothers  in  Christ  and  in 
the  work  of  faith,  then  my  grief  would  be 
so  violent,  that  nothing  could  equal  it.  Fare- 
well.— I  shall  never  cease  to  be  your  affec- 
tionate brother,  if  only  you  will  not  cease 
yourselves  to  be  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
Christ,"1 

The  confederates  appeared  to  nse.  like  one 
man,  against  the  Gospel.  The  addresses  of 
Einsidlen  had  given  the  signal.  Zwingle, 
agitated  at  the  fate  of  Myconius,  saw,  in  his 
misfortunes,  the  beginning  of  calamities. 
Enemies  in  Zurich,  enemies  without  ;  a  man's 
own  relatives  becoming  his  opponents  ;  a  fu- 
rious opposition  on  the  part  of  the  monks 
and  priests  ;  violent  measures  in  the  diet  and 
councils  ;  coarse  and  perhaps  bloody  attacks 
from  the  partisans  of  foreign  service  ;  the 
highest  valleys  of  Switzerland,  that  cradle  of 
the  confederation,  pouring  forth  its  invinci- 
ble phalanxes,  to  save  Rome,  and  annihilate 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives  the  rising  faith  of 
the  sons  of  the  Reformation  : — such  was  the 
picture  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  reformer 
discovered  in  the  distance,  and  he  shuddered 
at  the  prospect.  What  a  future  !  Was  the 
work,  hardly  begun,  about  to  be  destroyed  ? 
Zwingle,  thoughtful  and  agitated,  laid  all  his 
anguish  before  the  throne  of  God :  "  O 
Jesus,"  said  he,  "  thou  seest  how  the  wicked 
and  the  blasphemers  stun  thy  people's  ears 
with  their  clamours.'2  Thou  knowcst  how 
from  my  childhood  I  have  hated  all  dispute, 
and  yet,  in  despite  of  myself,  Thou  has  not 

ceased  to  impel  me  to  the  conflict 

Therefore  do  I  call  upon  Thee  with  confi- 
dence to  complete  what  Thou  hast  begun. 
If  I  have  built  up  any  thing  wrongly,  do 
Thou  throw  it  down  with  thy  mighty  hand. 
If  I  have  laid  any  other  foundation  than 
Thee,  let  thy  powerful  arm  destroy  it.3  O 
vine  abounding  in  sweetness,  whose  husband- 
man is  the  Father,  and  whose  branches  we 
are,  do  not  abandon  thy  shoots ! 4  For  Thou 
hast  promised  to  be  with  us  until  the  end  of 
the  world  ! " 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  August  1522  that 
Ulrich  Zwingle,  the  reformer  of -Switzerland, 
seeing  the  storms  descending  from  the 
mountains  on  the  frail  ba/k  of  the  faith,  thus 
poured  forth  before  God  the  troubles  and 
desires  of  his  soul. 


1  Prater  roster  jermann.s  nuiKiunm  cle<;inam,  si  raodo  vos 
fratrei  Olirliti  csse  perri'xeriiis.     Zw.  Opp.  i.  107. 

2  Vides  cnim.  iilissime  Ji'sn.  atires  eorum  septaa  esse  ne- 
quissimis  susurrunibus,  sycophantis,  lucrlonibns ....  Jbid. 
Hi.  74. 

3  SI  fundamentum  aliud    prrrter   te  jecero,  demollarls. 
Ibid. 

4  0  suavissima  vitis,  ciijus  vinitor  pater  palmitcs  r«rt  not 
sumus,  satiuncm  tuam  ne  dcseras!    Ibid. 
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A  SPIRIT  of  examination  and  inquiry  is  in  our 
days  constantly  urging  the  literary  men  of 
Prance,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land to  search  after  the  original  documents 
which  form  the  basis  of  Modern  History.  I 
desire  to  add  my  mite  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  important  task  which  our  age  appears 
to  have  undertaken.  Hitherto  I  have  not 
been  content  merely  with  reading  the  works 
of  contemporary  historians  :  I  have  examined 
eye-witnesses,  letters,'  and  original  narra- 
tives ;  and  have  made  use  of  several  manu- 
scripts, particularly  that  of  Bullinger,  which 
has  been  printed  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Second  Volume  of  this  Work  in  France. 1 

But  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
unpublished  documents  became  more  urgent 
when  I  approached  (as  I  do  in  the  Twelfth 
Book)    the   history   of  the    Reformation  in 
France.     On  this  subject  we  possess  but  few 
•printed  memoirs,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
petual trials  in  which  the  Reformed  Church 
of  that  country  has  existed.     In  the  spring 
of  1838    I  examined,  as  far  as  was   in  rny 
power,    the   manuscripts    preserved   in  the 
public  libraries  of  Pans,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that   a  manuscript  in   the   Royal  Library, 
hitherto  I  believe  unknown,    throws  much 
light  on  the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1839  I  consulted  the 
manuscripts  in  the  library  belonging  to  the 
consistory   of  the   pastors   of  Ncufchatel,  a 
collection  exceedingly  rich   with  regard  to 
this  period,  as  having  inherited  the  manu- 
scripts of  Farel's  library ;  and  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Chatelain  of  Meuron  I  ob- 
tained the  use  of  a  manuscript  life  of  Farel 
written  by  Choupard,    into  which    most  of 
these  documents  nave  been  copied.     These 
materials  have  enabled  me  to  reconstruct  an 
entire  phasis  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 
In  addition  to  these  aids,  and  to  those  sup- 
plied by  the  Library  of  Geneva,  I  made  an 
appeal,  in  the  columns  of  the  Archives  du 
CKrutianisme,  to  all  friends  of  history  and  of 
the  Reformation  who  might  have  any  manu- 
scripts at  their  disposal ;  and  I  here  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  different  communica- 


•  •ulUnger's  Chroaik.  Frauenfeld,  1838-1S40. 


tions  that  have  been  made  to  me,  in  particu- 
lar by  M.  Ladeveze,  pastor  at  Meaux.  But 
although  religious  wars  and  persecutions 
have  destroyed  many  precious  documents,  a 
number  still  exist,  no  doubt,  in  various  parts 
of  France,  which  would  be  of  vast  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  Reformation ;  and  I 
earnestly  call  upon  all  those  who  may  pos- 
sess or  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  kindly 
to  communicate  with  me  on  the  subject.  It 
is  felt  now-a-days  that  those  documents  are 
public  property  ;  and  on  this  account  I 
hope  my  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  writing  a  gene- 
ral History  of  the  Reformation,  I  have  en- 
tered into  an  unnecessary  detail  of  its  first 
dawnings  in  France.  But  these  particulars 
are  almost  unknown,  the  events  that  form 
the  subject  of  my  Twelfth  Book,  occupying 
only  four  pages  in  the  llintoire  Ecclesias- 
tique  des  J^qlises  reformees  an  Roijaume  de 
France,  by  Theodore  Beza ;  and  other  his- 
torians have  confined  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  political  progress  of  the  na- 
tion. Unquestionably  the  scenes  that  I 
have  discovered,  and  which  I  am  now  about 
'to  relate,  are  not  so  imposing  as  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  Nevertheless,  independently  of  the 
Christian  interest  that  is  attached  to  them, 
the  humble  but  heaven-descended  movement 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  has 
probably  exerted  a  greater  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  France  than  the  celebrated 
wars  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  In  a  large 
machine,  it  is  not  that  which  makes  the 
greatest  show  that  is  always  the  most  essen- 
tial part,  but  the  most  hidden  springs. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  delay 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of 
this  third  volume;  and  some  persons  would 
have  had  me  keep  back  the  first  until  the 
whole  was  completed.  There  are,  possibly, 
certain  superior  intellects  to  which  condi- 
tions ma)'  be  prescribed  ;  but  there  arc  others 
whose  weakness  must  give  them,  and  to  this 
number  the  author  belongs.  To  publish  a 
volume  at  one  time,  and  then  a  second  when- 
ever I  was  able,  and  after  that  a  third,  is  the 
course  that  my  important  duties  and  my 
poor  ability  allow  me  to  take.  Other  cir- 
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cnmstancps,  moreover,  have  interposed  ;  se- 
vere afflictions  have  on  two  occasions  inter- 
rupted the  composition  of  this  third  volume, 
::n.l  gathered  all  my  affections  and  ;ill  my 
thoughts  over  the  graves  of  beloved  children. 
The  reflection  that  it  was  my  duty  to  srlorify 
that  adorable  Master  who  addressed  me  in 
such  powerful  appeals,  and  who  vouchsafed 
me  such  Divine  consolation,  could  alone  have 
given  me  the  courage  re  juired  for  the  com- 
pletion of  my  task. 

I  have,  thought  thcs  ;  c\;il motions  clue  to 
the  kindness  with  whi  'h  this  Work  has  been 
received  both  in  Fran  ••,•  ,;nd  England,  and 
(  specially  in  the  latter  country.  The  appro- 
bation of  the  Protestant  ('luistians  of  Great. 
Britain,  th\j  representatives  <>f  evangelical 
principles  and  doctrines  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  is  most  highly  valued  by 
me  ;  and  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  telling  them 
that  it  is  an  inestimable  encouragement  to 
my  labours. 

The  cause  of  truth  recompenses  those  who 
embrace  and  defend  it ;  and  such  has  been 
the  result  with  the  nations  who  received  the 
Reformation.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  at 
the  very  moment  when  Rome  thought  to 
triumph  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  scaffold,  the 
victory  slipped  from  her  grasp.  Rome  fell, 
like  Naples,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  into  inex- 
tricable difficulties ;  and  at  the  same  time 
t\vo  Protestant  nations  arose  and  began  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  Europe  that  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  Roman-catholic 
powers.  England  came  forth  victorious  from 
those  attacks  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
wliich  the  pope  had  so  long  been  stirring  up 
.against  her,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
in  spite  of  the  wrath  of  Clement  XL,  en- 
circled his  head  with  a  kingly  crown. 
Since  that  time  England  has  extended  her 
dominion  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
]  'russia  has  taken  a  new  rank  among  the 
continental  states,  while  a  third  power, 
Russia,  also  separated  from  Rome,  has  been 
growing  up  in  her  immense  deserts.  In  this 
manner  have  evangelical  principles  exerted 
their  influence  over  the  countries  that  have 
embraced  them,  and  righteousness  hath  ex- 
afti'i!  the  nations  (Prov.  xiv.  34).  Let  the 
i  w.iigelical  nations  be  well  assured  that  to 
Protestantism  they  arc  indebted  for  their 
greatness.  From  the  moment  they  abandon 
the  position  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
incline  again  towards  Rome,  they  will  lose 
their  glory  and  their  power.  Rome  is  now 
<  avc.uring  to  win  them  over,  employing 
llattery  and  threats  by  turns;  she  would, 
like  Delilah,  lull  them  to  sleep  upon  her 

Knees, but  it  would  be  to  cut  off  their 

locks,  that  their  adversaries  might  put  out 
their  eyes  and  bind  them  with  fetters  of 
brass. 

Here,  too,  is  a  great  lesson  for  that  coun- 
try with  which  the  author  feels  himself  so 
intimately  connected  by  the  ties  of  ancestry, 
bhould  France,  imitating  her  different  go- 
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vcrnments,  turn  again  towards  the  papacy, 
it  will  be,  in  our  belief,  the  signal  of  great 
disasters.  Whoever  attaches  himself  to  the 
papacy  will  be  compromised  in  its  destruc- 
tion. France  has  no  prospect,  of  strength  or 
of  greatness  but  by  turning  towards  the 
Gospel.  May  this  great  truth  be  rightly 
understood  by  the  people  and  their  leaders  ! 

It  is  true  that  in  our  days  popery  is  mak- 
ing a  great  stir.  Although  labouring  under 
an  incurable  consumption,  she  would  by  a 
hectic  flush  and  feverish  activity  persuade 
others  and  herself  too  that  she  is  still  in  full 
vigour.  This  a  theologian  in  Turin  has  en- 
deavoured to  do  in  a  work  occasioned  by  this 
History,  and  in  which  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  a  certain  talent  in  bringing 
forward  testimonies,  even  the  most  feeble, 
with  a  tone  of  candour  to  which  we  are  little 
accustomed,  and  in  a  becoming  style,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  culpable  faci- 
lity with  which  the  author  in  his  twelfth 
chapter  revives  accusations  against  the  re- 
formers, the  falsehood  of  which  lias  been  so 
authentically  demonstrated  and  so  fully 
acknowledged.1 

As  a  sequel  to  his  Biography  of  Luther, 
M.  Audin  has  recently  published  a  Life  of 
Calvin,  written  under  the  influence  of  lament- 
able prejudices,  and  in  which  we  can  hardly 
recognise  the  reformers  and  the  Reformation. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  find  in  this  author 
the  shameful  charges  against  Calvin  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded  ;  he  has  passed  them 
over  in  praiseworthy  silence.  No  man  that 
has  any  self-respect  can  now  venture  to 
bring  forward  these  gross  and  foolish  ca- 
lumnies. 

Perhaps  on  some  other  occasion  we  shall 
add  a  few  words  to  what  we  have  already 
said  in  our  First  Book  on  the  origin  of  popery. 
Here  they  would  be  out  of  place. 

I  shall  only  remark,  in  a  general  way, 
that  it  is  precisely  the  funnan  and  very  ra- 
tional causes  that  so  clearly  explain  its  origin, 
to  which  the  papacy  has  recourse  to  prove 
its  divine  institution.  Thus  Christian  anti- 
quity declares  that  the.  universal  episcopacy 
was  committed  to  all  the  bishops,  so  that  the 
bishops  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  Rome,  Carthage,  Lyons,  Aries, 
Milan,  Hippo,  Cresarea,  &c.,  were  interested 
and  interfered  in  all  that  took  place  in  the 
Christian  world.  Rome  immediately  claims 
for  herself  that  duty  which  was  incumbent 
on  all,  and  reasoning  as  if  no  one  but  herself 
were  concerned  in  it,  employs  it  to  demon- 
strate her  primacy. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  The  Chris- 
tian churches,  established  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  empire,  sent  missionaries  to  the  coun- 
tries with  which  they  were  connected.  This 
was  done  first  of  all  by  Jerusalem ;  then  by 

1  La  Papnut6  considdrfe  dans  son  orlgine  et  dans  son 
d<ivelopprnicnt  an  mo.vcn  age,  on  rfponsc  aux  allegations 
dc  M.  Merle  D'Aubicni  duns  son  Histoire  de  la  informa- 
tion au  sei/iomc  siccle,  p:ir  I'ablie  U.  Magnin,  docteur  en 
th£ologie.  Genive,  chez  Herthler-Ouertt,  1840. 
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Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Ephcsus ;  and 
finally  by  Rome  :  ami  Rome  forthwith  con- 
cludes from  what  she  had  done  after  the 
others,  and  to  a  less  extent  than  the  others, 
that  she  was  entitled  to  set  herself  above 
the  others.  These  examples  will  suffice. 

Let  us  only  remark  further,  that  Rome 
possessed  alone  in  the  West  the  honour  that 
had  been  shared  in  the  East  bv  Corinth, 
Philippi,  Thessaloniea,  Ephesus,  Antinch, 
and,  in  a  much  higher  degree, by  Jerusalem  j1 
namely,  that  of  having  had  one  apostle  or 
many  among'  its  first  teachers.  Accordingly, 
the  Latin  Churches  must  naturally  have  felt 
a  certain  respect  towards  Rume.  Hut  the 
Eastern  Christians,  who  honoured  her  as  the 
Church  of  the  political  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  would  never  acknowledge  her  eccle- 
siastical superiority.  The  famous  General 
Council  of  Chalcedon  ascribed  to  Constanti- 
nople, formerly  the  obscure  Byzantium,  the 
same  privileges  (TO.  'lira.  srgCB&Ta)  as  to  Rome, 
and  declared  that  she  ought  to  be  elevated 
like  her.  And  hence  when  the  papacy  was 
definitively  formed  in  Rome,  the  East  would 
not  acknowledge  a  master  of  whom  it  had 
never  heard  mention ;  and,  standing  on  the 
ancient  footing  of  its  catholicity,  it  abandoned 
the  West  to  the  power  of  the  new  sect  which 
had  sprung  up  in  its  bosom.  The  East  even 
to  this  day  calls  itself  emphatically  catholic 
and  orthodox ;  and  whenever  you  ask  one  of 
the  Eastern  Christians,  whom  Rome  has 
gained  by  her  numerous  concessions,  if  he  is 
a  catholic ?  "  No,"  replies  he  directly,  "  I  am 
papistian  (a  papist)."2 

If  this  History  lias  been  criticized  by  the 
Romish  party,  it  seems  also  to  have  met  with 
others  who  have  regarded  it  in  a  purely  lite- 
rary light.  Men  for  whom  I  feel  much 
esteem  appear  to  attach  greater  importance 
to  a  literary  or  political  history  of  the  Ret'or- 

1  St.  Epiphany  Bays,  that  onr  Lord  committed  to  James 
the  Elder  at  Jerusalem  Ms  throne  on  earth  ^rov  Qsivoy 
ttuTtu  iyri  Tr;  yns)  :  and  speaking  of  the  bishops  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem,  lie  declares  that  the  whole  world 
(VO.VTO.  xoa-fiiv)  ought  to  submit  to  their  authority. 
Epiph.  Heres.,  70,  10;  78, 7. 

•  Journal  of  the  Her.  Joseph  WolC    London,  1839,  p.  225. 


mation,  than  to  an  exposition  grounded  on 
its  spiritual  principles  and  its  interior  springs 
of  action.  1  can  well  understand  this  way 
of  viewing  my  subject,  but  I  cannot  partici- 
pate in  it.  In  my  opinion,  tins-very  essence 
of  the  Reformation  is  its  doctrines  and  its 
inward  life.  Every  work  in  which  these  two 
things  do  not  hold  the  chief  place  may  be 
showy,  but  it  will  not  be  faithfully  and  can- 
didly historical.  It  would  be  like  a  philoso- 
pher who,  in  describing  a  man,  should  detail 
with  great  accuracy  and  picturesque  beauty 
all  that  concerns  the  body,  but  should  give 
only  a  subordinate  place  to  that  divine  inha- 
bitant the  soul. 

There  are  no  doubt  great  defects  in  the 
feeble  work  of  which  I  here  present  another 
fragment  to  the  Christian  public  ;  and  I  could 
desire  that  it  were  still  more  copiously  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  The 
better  I  have  succeeded  in  pointing  out  what- 
ever manifests  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  more 
faithful  I  shall  have  been  to  history.  I  wil- 
lingly adopt  as  my  law  those  words,  which 
an  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  man 
of  the  sword  still  more  than  of  the  pen,  after 
writing  a  portion  of  the  history  of  that  Pro- 
testantism in  France  which  I  do  not  purpose 
narrating,  arldresscs  to  those  who  might  think 
of  completing,  his  task  :  "  I  would  give  them 
that  law  which  I  acknowledge  myself:  that,  in 
Reeking  the  glory  of  this  precious  instrument, 
their  principal  aim  should  be  that  of  the  arm 
which  has  prepared,  employed,  and  wielded 
it  at  His  good  pleasure.  For  all  praise  given 
to  princes  is  unseasonable  and  misplaced,  if 
it  have  not  for  leaf  and  root,  that  of  the  living 
God,  to  whom  alone  belong  honour  and  do- 
minion for  ever  and  ever."1 

1  As  the  French  original  does  not  Indicate  the  source 
whence  this  quotation  is  taken,  it  may  not  lie  Improper  to 
mention  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  /listoirt  Cnittritllt  of 
Theodore  Agrippa  D'Aubign£,  3  vo'ls.  folio.  Amsterdam, 
1626.  D'Aubign6  was  then  a  refugee  at  Geneva,  and  in  the 
preface  to  this  work,  which  contains  a  histnry  of  the  world 
and  more  especially  of  France  and  French  Protestantism 
during  his  lifetime,  he  bequeaths  to  his  children  the  task 
of  completing  the  history  lie  had  partially  traci'd  out,  and 
prescribes  to  them  (in  the  passage  quoted  above)  the  spirit 
in  which  it  should  be  performed.  He  little  thought  that 
two  centuries  and  a  half  would  pass  away  before  his  legacy 
would  be  accepted  and  the  history  of  Protestantism  com- 
pleted. [A'oteby  Ikt  Translator.] 
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BOOK    IX. 


FIRST  REFORMS. 1521  AND  1522. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Progress  of  the  Reformation— New  Period— Usefulness  of 
Luther's  Captivity  in  the  Wartburg — Agitation  in  Ger- 
many— Helancthon  and  Luther— Enthusiasm. 

FOK  four  years  an  old  doctrine  had  been  again 
proclaimed  in  the  Church.     The  great  tidings 
of  salvation   by  grace,    published   in   earlier 
times  in  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  by  Paul  and 
his  brethren,  and  after  many  ages  re-disco- 
vered in  the  Bible  by  a  monk  of  Wittemberg, 
had  resounded  from  the  plains  of  Saxony  as 
far  as  Rome,  Paris,  and  London ;   and  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Switzerland  had  re-echoed 
its  powerful  accents.     The  springs  of  truth, 
of  liberty,  and  of  life,  had  been  re-opened  to 
the  human  race.     Thither  had  the  nations 
hastened  in  crowds,  and  drunk  gladly ;  but 
those  who  had  there   so  eagerly  quenched 
their  thirst, 'were  unchanged  in  appearance. 
All  within  was  new,  and  yet  every  thing  with- 
out seemed  to  have  remained  the  same. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church,  its  ritual, 
its  discipline,  had  undergone  no  change.     In 
Saxony,  and  even  at  Wittemberg,  wherever 
the  new  ideas  had  penetrated,  the  papal  wor- 
ship continued  with  its  usual   pomp ;    the 
priest  before  the  altar,  offering  the  host  to 
God,  appeared  to  effect  an  ineffable  transub- 
stantiation ;   monks   and  nuns  entered  the 
convents  and  took  their  eternal  vows;  the 
pastors  of  the  flocks  lived  without  families ; 
religious    brotherhoods    met    together;   pil- 
grimnpes  were  undertaken ;  believers  hung 
11  ••••••  votive   offerings  on  the  pillars  of  the 

chapels ;  and  all  the  ceremonies,  even  to  the 
most  insignificant  observances  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, were  celebrated  as  before.  There  was 
a  new  life  in  the  world,  but  it  had  not  yet 
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created  a  new  body.  The  language  of  the 
priest  formed  the  most  striking  contrast  with 
his  actions.  He  might  be  heard  thundering 
from  the  pulpit  against  the  mass,  as  being 
an  idolatrous  worship ;  and  then  might  be 
seen  coming  down  to  the  altar,  and  scru-« 
pulously  performing  the  pomps  of  this  mys- 
tery. In  every  quarter  the  new  Gospel 
sounded  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  rites. 
The  priest  himself  did  not  perceive  this 
strange  coutradiction ;  and  the  people,  who 
had  listened  with  admiration  to  the  bold 
language  of  the  new  preachers,  devoutly 
practised  the  old  observances,  as  if  they  were 
never  to  lay  them  aside.  Every  thing  re- 
mained the  same,  at  the  domestic  hearth  and 
in  social  life,  as  in  the  house  of  God.  There 
was  a  new  faith  in  the  world,  but  not  new 
works.  The  sun  of  spring  had  shone  forth, 
but  winter  still  seemed  to  bind  all  nature ; 
there  were  no  flowers,  no  foliage,  nothing 
outwardly  that  gave  token  of  the  change 
of  season.  But  these  appearances  were  de- 
ceitful ;  a  vigorous  sap  was  circulating 
unperceived  below  the  surface,  and  was  about 
to  change  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  to  this  prudent  progress  that 
the  Reformation  is  indebted  for  its  triumphs. 
Every  revolution  should  be  accomplished  in 
the  mind  before  it  is  carried  out  externally. 
The  inconsistency  we  have  noticed  did  not 
even  strike  Luther  at  first.  It  seemed  to  him 
quite  natural  that  the  people,  who  read  his 
works  with  enthusiasm,  should  remain  de- 
voutly attached  to  the  abuses  which  tlu-v 
assailed.  One  might  almost  fancy  he  had 
sketched  his  plan  beforehand,  and  had  re- 
solved to  change  the  mind  before  changing 
the  forms.  But  this  would  be  ascribing  to 
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liiin  a  wisdom  the.  honour  of  which  belongs 
to  a  higher  Intelligence.  lie  carried  out  a 
plan  that  he  had  not  himself  conceived.  At 
a  later  period  he  could  recognise  and  discern 
these  things :  but  he  did  not  imagine  them, 
and  did^iot  arrange  them  so.  God  led  the 
way  :  it  was  Luther's  duty  to  follow. 

if  Luther  had  begun  by  an  external  re- 
t"  Till  ;  if,  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  he  had 
att'.-iiipted  to  abolish  monastic  vows,  the 
mass,  confession,  and  forms  of  worship,  most 
.'•.-•iiv.ily  he  would  have  met  with  a  vigo- 
rous resistance.  Man  requires  time  to  accom- 
:•!> -late  himself  to  great  revolutions.  15ut 
Luther  was  by  no  means  the  violent,  impru- 
iliMit.  daring  innovator  that  some  historians 
ii.-iv,;  described.1  The  people,  seeing  no 
t.'ii.mge  i»  their  custorpary  devotions,  fear- 
I''SMV  abandoned  themselves  to  their  new 
her.  They  were  even  surprised  at  the 
.  ks  directed  against  a  man  who  still  left 
tin  in  their  mass,  their  beads,  their  confessor; 
aiul  attributed  them  to  the  low  jealousy  of 
nb<cure  rivals,  or  to  the  cruel  injustice  of 
powerful  adversaries.  Yet  Luther's  opinions 
::  ited  their  minds,  renewed  their  hearts, 
;nul  so  undermined  the  ancient  edifice  that 
it  soon  fell  of  itself,  without  human  agency. 
Ideas  do  not  act  instantaneously  :  they  make 
way  in  silence,  like  the  waters  that, 
tilt, -ling  behind  the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  loosen 
them  from  the  mountain  on  which  they  rest. 
Su  l.lenly  the  work  done  in  secret  reveals  it- 
!,  and  a  single  day  is  sufficient  to  lay  bare 
the  agency  of  many  years,  perhaps  of  many 
centuries. 

A  new  era  is  beginning  for  the  Reforma- 
tion. Already  truth  is  restored  in  its  doc- 
trine ;  now  the  doctrine  is  about  to  restore 
truth  in  all  the  forms  of  the  Church  and  of 
sMi'iety.  The  agitation  is  too  great  for  men's 
minds  to  remain  fixed  and  immovable  at  the 
point  they  have  attained.  Upon  those 
dogmas,  now  so  mightily  shaken,  were  based 
customs  that  are  already  tottering  to  their 
fail,  and  which  must  disappear  with  them. 
There  is  too  mueh  courage  and  life  in  the 
new  generation  for  it  to  continue  silent  be- 
fore error.  Sacraments,  public  worship,  hie- 
rarchy, vows,  constitution,  domestic  and 
public  life, — all  are  about  to  be  modified. 
The  ship,  slowly  and  luboriou sly  constructed, 
is  about  to  quit  the  docks  and  to  be  launched 
on  the  open  sea.  We  shall  have  to  follow 
its  progress  through  many  shoals. 

The  captivity  of  the  Wartburg  separates 
these  two  periods.  Providence,  which  was 
making  ready  to  give  so  great  an  impulse  to 
the  Reformation,  had  prepared  its  progress 
by  leading  into  profound  retirement  the 
instrument  destined  to  effect  it.  The  work 
seemed  for  a  time  buried  with  the  workman; 
but  the  seed  must  be  laid  in  the  earth,  that 
it  may  bring  fortli  fruit ;  and  from  this  pri- 
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son,  which  seemed  to  be  the  reformer's  tomb, 
the  Reformation  was  destined  to  go  fortli  to 
new  conquests,  and  to  spread  erelong  over 
the  whole  world. 

Hitherto  the  Reformation  had  been  centred 
in  the  person  of  Luther.  His  appearance 
before  the  Diet  of  Worms  was  doubtless  the 
sublimcst  day  of  his  life.  His  character  ap- 
peared at  that  time  almost  spotless ;  and  it  is 
this  which  has  given  rise  to  the  observation, 
that  if  God,  who  concealed  the  reformer  for 
ten  months  withirfthe  walls  of  the  Wartburg, 
had  that  instant  removed  him  for  ever  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  his  end  would  have 
been  as  an  apotheosis.  But  God  designs  no 
apotheosis  for  his  servants  ;  and  Luther  was 
preserved  to  the  Church,  in  order  to  teach, 
by  his  very  faults,  that  the  faith  of  Christians 
should  be  based  solely  on  the  Word  of  God. 
He  was  transported  suddenly  far  from  the 
stage  on  which  the  great  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  taking  place ;  the 
truth,  that  for  four  years  he  had  so  power- 
fully proclaimed,  continued  in  his  absence  to 
act  upon  Christendom  :  and  the  work,  of 
which  he  was  but  the  feeble  instrument, 
henceforward  bore  the  seal  not  of  man,  but 
of  God  himself. 

Germany  was  moved  at  Luther's  captivity. 
The  most  contradictory  rumours  were  circu- 
lated in  the  provinces.  The  reformer's 
absence  excited  men's  minds  more  than  his 
presence  could  havu  done.  In  one  place  it 
was  said  that  friends  from  France  had  placed 
him  in  safety  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine;1 
in  another,  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  dagger 
of  the  assassin.  Even  in  the  smallest  vil- 
lages inquiries  were  made  about  Luther ; 
travellers  were  stopped  and  questioned ;  and 
groups  collected  in  the  public  places.  At 
times  some  unknown  orator  would  recount 
in  a  spirit-stirring  narrative  how  the  doctor 
had  been  carried  off;  he  would  describe  the 
cruel  horsemen  tying  their  prisoner's  hands, 
spurring  their  horses,  and  dragging  him  after 
them  on  foot,  until  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
stopping  their  ears  to  his  cries,  and  forcing 
the  blood  from  his  limbs.2  "  Luther's  body," 
added  he,  "has  been  seen  pierced  through 
and  through."3  As  they  heard  this,  the 
listeners  uttered  cries  of  sorrow.  "  Alas  ! " 
said  they,  "  we  shall  never  see  or  hear  that 
noble-minded  man  again,  whose  voice  stirred 
our  very  hearts  !  "  Luther's  friends  trembled 
with  indignation,  and  swore  to  avenge  his 
death.  Women,  children,  men  of  peace,  and 
the  aged,  beheld  with  affright  the  prospect 
of  new  struggles.  JsTothing  could  equal  the 
alarm  of  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  priests 
and  monks,  who  at  first  had  not  been  able  to 
conceal  their  exultation,  thinking  themselves 


1  Hie Invalesclt  oplnlo,  me  esse  ab  amlcls  captum  e 

Fruncia  missis.    L.  Epp.  il.  5. 

2  Et  Inter  festinantes  cursu  equltes  Ipsum  pedestrem  rap- 
tim  tractum  luisse  ut  sanguis  e  digtlU  erumperet.    Coch- 
Iceus.  p.  39. 

3  Fvilt  qni  testatus  sit,  visum  a  se  Lutliert  cadaver  tran*. 
fo3sum....Pallavicini,  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  122. 
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secure  of  victory  because  one  man  was  dead, 
and  who  had  raised  their  heads  with  an  in- 
sulriug  air  of  triumph,  would  now  hive  fled 
far  from  the  threatening  anger  of  the  people.1 
These  men,  who,  while  Luther  was  free,  had 
given  the  reins  to  their  fury,  trembled  now 
that  he  was  a  captive."  Aleander,  especi- 
ally, was  astounded.  "  The  only  remaining 
way  of  saving  ourselves,''  wrote  a  Rom  in- 
catholic  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  "  is  to 
light  torches  and  hunt  for  Luther  through 
the  whole  world,  to  restore  him  to  the  nation 
that  is  calling  for  him."3  One  might  have 
said  that  the  pale  ghost  of  the  reformer, 
dragging  his  chains,  was  spreading  terror 
around,  and  calling  fur  vengeance.  "  Lu- 
ther's death,"  exclaimed  some,  "  will  cause 
torrents  of  blood  to  be  shed."4 

In  no  place  was  there  such  commotion  as 
in  Worms  itself ;  resolute  murmurs  were 
heard  among  both  people  and  princes.  Ul- 
rich  Hiitten  and  Hermann  Busch  filled  the 
country  with  their  plaintiff  strains  and  songs 
of  battle.  Charles  V.  and  the  n-.uicios  were 
publicly  accused.  The  nation  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  poor  monk,  who,  by  the  strength 
of  his  faith,  had  become  their  leader. 

At  Wittemberg,  his  colleagues  and  friends, 
and  especially  Melancthon,  were  at  first  sunk 
in  the  deepest  affliction,  Luther  had  im- 
parted to  this  young  scholar  the  treasures  of 
that  holy  theology  which  had  thenceforward 
wholly  occupied  his  mind.  Luther  had  given 
substance  and  lire  to  that  purely  intellectual 
cultivation  which  Melancthon  had  brought 
to  Wittemberg.  The  depth  of  the  reformer's 
teaching  had  struck  the  youthful  Hellenist, 
and  the  doctor's  courage  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  everla.-ting  Gospel  against  all 
human  authority  had  filled  him  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  had  become  a  partner  in  his  la- 
bours;  he.  had  taken  up  the  pen,  and  with 
that  purity  of  style  which  he  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  ancients,  had  successively, 
and  with  a  hand  of  power,  humbled  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers  and  councils  before  the 
sovereign  word  of  God.  . 

Melancthon  showed  the  same  decision  in 
his  learning  that  Luther  displayed  in  his 
actions.  Never  were  there  two  men  of 
greater  diversity,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
greater  unity.  "  Scripture,"  said  Melancthon, 
"  imparts  to  the  soul  a  holy  and  marvellous 
delight :  it  is  the  heavenly  ambrosia."5 — 
"  The  Word  of  God,"  exclaimed  Luther,  "  is 
a  sword,  a  war,  a  destruction  ;  it  falls  upon 
the  children  of  Ephraim  like  a  lioness  in  the 
forest."  Thus,  one  saw  in  the  Scriptures  a 
power  to  console,  and  the  other  a  violent  op- 


1  Molem  vulgi  imminentis  ferre  non  pos.sunt.  L.  Epp. 
lli  13, 

:  Qiri  me  libero  insanierunt,  nunc  me  captivo  ita  formi- 
dant  ut  Inciplant  mitisiire.  Ibid. 

1  Nos  vltam  vii  redempturos,  nisi  acccnsis  candells  undi- 
<iue  cum  reqiiiramus  Ibid 

«  Gcrbelit  Ep.  in  MS.  Heckelianis.  Lindner,  Leb.  Luth. 
p.  2U. 

4  lllrabilU  in  Us  voluptas,  immo  ambrosia  qiuedam  cales- 
tUi.  Corp.  Kef.  i.  123. 
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position  against  the  corruptions  of  the  world. 
But  both  esteemed  it  the  greatest  thing  on 
earth  ;  and  hence  they  agreed  in  perfect  har- 
mony. "  Melanrtiion,"  said  Luther,  "  is  a 
wonder;  all  men  confess  it  now.  lie  is  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  .Satan  and  the 
schoolmen,  for  he  knows  their  foolishness, 
and  Christ  the  rock.  The  little  Grecian  sur- 
passes even  me  in  divinity  ;  lie  will  be  as 
serviceable  to  you  as  many  Luthers."  And 
he  added  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  any 
opinion  of  which  Philip  did  not  approve.  On 
his  part,  too,  Melanctlion,  filled  with  admi- 
ration at  Luther's  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
set  him  far  above  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 
lie  would  make  excuses  for  the  jests  with 
which  Luther  was  reproached,  and  compared 
him  to  an  earthen  vessel  that  contains  a  pre- 
cious treasure  beneath  its  coarse  exterior. 
"  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  reprove  him 
inconsiderately  in  this  matter,"  said  Melanc- 
thon. 1 

But  now,  these  two  hearts,  so  closely 
united,  were  separated.  •  These  two  valiant 
soldiers  can  no  longer  march  side  by  side  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  Church.  Luther  has 
disappeared  ;  perhaps  he  is  lost  for  ever. 
The  consternation  at  Wittemberg  was  <5x- 
treine  :  like  that  of  an  army,  with  gloomy 
and  dejected  looks,  before  the  blood-stained 
body  of  their  general  who  was  leading  them 
on  to  victory. 

Suddenly  more  comforting  news  arrived. 
"  Our  beloved  father  lives,"-  exclaimed 
Philip  in  the  joy  of  his  soul;  "  take  courage 
and  be  firm."  But  it  was  not  long  before 
their  dejection  returned.  Luther  was  alive, 
but  in  prison.  The  edict  of  Worms,  with  its 
terrible  proscriptions,3  was  circulated  by 
thousands  throughout  the  empire,  and  even 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.4  Would 
not  the  Reformation  be  crushed  bv  the  iron 
hand  that  was  weighing  upon  it?  Melanc- 
thon's  gentle  spirit  was  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow. 

But  the  influence  of  a  mightier  hand  was 
felt  above  the  hand  of  man  ;  God  himself  de- 
prived the  formidable  edict  of  all  its  strength. 
The  German  princes,  who  had  always  sought 
to  diminish  the  power  of  Rome  in  the  em- 
pire, trembled  at  the  alliance  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  and  feared  that  it 
would  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  their 
liberty.  Accordingly,  while  Charles  in  his 
journey  through  the  Low  Countries  greeted 
with  an  ironical  smile  the  burning  piles 
which  flatterers  and  fanatics  kindled  on  the 
public  places  with  Luther's  works,  thr<e 
very  writings  we.  re  read  in  Germany  with  a 
continually  increasing  eagerness,  and  nume- 
rous pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  reform  were 
daily  inflicting  some  new  blow  on  the  papacy. 


1  Spirit  um  Martini  nolim  temere  In  hac  causa  interpak 
tare.    Corp.  Uef.  i.  211. 

2  Pater  noater  c<risitmta  Ylrlt.    Ibld.3S9. 

3  liii  itur  I'iirari  [.roscriptio  horrenda.     Ibid. 

'   DU-iintnr  -isiiiiuc  chart  a."  proscription!:)  bit  mille  mlsMi 
quoque  ad  liisbruck.    Ibid, 
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The  nuncios  were  distracted  at  seeing  this 
edict,  the  fruit  of  so  man}'  intrigues,  pro- 
ducing so  little  effect.  "  The  ink  with 
which  Charles  V.  signed  his  arrest,"  said 
they  bitterly,  "  is  scarcely  dry,  and  yet  the 
imperial  decree  is  every  where  torn  in  pieces." 
The  people  were  becoming  more  and  more 
attached  to  the  admirable  man  who,  heedless 
of  the  thunders  of  Charles  and  of  the  pope, 
had  confessed  his  faith  with  the  courage  of  a 
martyr.  "  He  offered  to  retract,"  said  they, 
"  if  he  were  refuted,  and  no  one  dared  under- 
take the  task.  Does  not  this  prove  the  truth 
i'f  his  doctrines  ?  "  Thus  the  first  movement 
of  alarm  was  succeeded  in  Wittemberg  and 
the  whole  empire  by  a  movement  of  enthu- 
siasm. Even  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  wit- 
nessing this  outburst  of  popular  sympathy, 
dared  not  give  the  Cordeliers  permission  to 
preach  against  the  reformer.  The  univer- 
sity, that  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
crushed,  raised  its  head.  The  new  doctrines 
were  too  firmly  established  for  them  to  be 
shaken  by  Luther's  absence ;  and  the  halls 
of  the  academy  could  hardly  contain  the 
crowd  of  hearers.1 


CHAPTER  II. 

Luther  in  the  WartburR—  Object  of  his  Captivity— Anxiety- 
Sickness— Luther's  Labours  — On  Confession—  Reply  to 
Latomus— His  daily  Walks. 

MEANTIME  the  Knight  George,  for  by  that 
name  Luther  wa?  called  in  the  Wartburg, 
lived  solitary  and  unknown.  "Ifyou  were 
to  sec  me,"  wrote  he  to  Mclancthon,  "  you 
xvoitld  take  me  for  a  soldier,  and  everu^o?/ 
would  hardly  recognise  inc."2  Luther  at 
first,  indulged  in  repose,  enjoying  a  leisure 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  allowed  him. 
He  wandered  freely  through  the  fortress, 
but  could  not  go  beyond  the  walls. 3  All 
his  wishes  were  attended  to,  and  he  had 
never  been  better  treated.  *  A  crowd  of 
thoughts  filled  his  soul ;  but  none  had  power 
to  trouble  him.  By  turns  he  looked  clown 
upon  the  forests  that  surrounded  him,  and 
raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven.  "  A  strange 
prisoner  am  I,"  exclaimed  he,  "  a  captive 
with  and  against  my  will  !"5 

"Pray   for   me,"   wrote  he    to     Spalatin ; 

•ir  prayers  are  the  only  thing  I  need.     I 

do  not  urievc  for  any  thing  that  may  be  said 

of  me  in   the  world.     At  last  I  am  at  rest."6 


I  Scholnstlci  quorum  supra  mlllia  Ibi  tune  fuerunt.  Spa- 
lalini  Annales,  lo'.1 1,  October. 

'i  Kquitem  vldercs  ac  Ipse  vix  agnosceres.    L.  Epp.  II.  II. 

3  Niinc  sum  liic  otlosus,  glcut  Inter  captives  liber.  Ibid. 
3. 12th  May. 

'  Quanquam  ct  hilariterct  libentcromnia  mihi  ministret. 
Ibid.  i:t.  10th  August. 

5  I'.K')  mirabilis  eaptlvue  qui  etvolcns  ct  nolens  hie  scdeo. 
Ibid.  4,  mil  May. 

•  Tu  fac  ut  pro  me  ores:  line  una  re  opus  mihi  cst.    Qtiie- 
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This  letter,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the 
same  period,  is 'dated  from  the  island  of  Pat- 
mos.  Luther  compared  the  Wartburg  to 
that  celebrated  island  to  which  the  wrath  of 
1  )omitian  in  former  times  had  banished  the 
Apostle  John. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dark  forests  of  Thur- 
ingia  the  reformer  reposed  from  the  violent 
struggles  that  had  agitated  his  soul.  There 
he  studied  Christian  truth,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contention,  but  as  a  means  of  re- 
generation and  life.  The  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  was  of  necessity  polemical ; 
new  times  required  new  labours.  After  cut- 
ting down  the  thorns  and  the  thickets,  it 
was  requisite  to  sow  the  Word  of  God  peace- 
ably in  the  heart.  If  Luther  had  been  inces- 
santly called  upon  to  fight  fresh  battles,  he 
would  not  have  accomplished  a  durable  work 
in  the  Church.  Thus  by  his  captivity  he 
escaped  a  danger  which  might  possibly  have 
ruined  the  Reformation, — that  of  always  at- 
tacking and  destroying  without  ever  defend- 
ing or  building  up. 

This  humble  retreat  had  a  still  more  pre- 
cious result.  Uplifted  by  his  countrymen, 
as  on  a  shield,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
abyss ;  the  least  giddiness  might  have  plunged 
him  into  it  headlong.  .Some  of  the  first  pro- 
moters of  the  Reformation  both  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  ran  upon  the  shoal  of 
spiritual  pride  and  fanaticism.  Luther  was 
a  man  very  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  and  he  was  unable  to-  escape  alto- 
gether from  these  dangers.  The  hand  of 
God,  however,  delivered  him  for  a  time,  by 
suddenly  removing  him  from  the  sphere  of 
intoxicating  ovations,  and  throwing  him 
into  an  unknown  retreat.  There  his  soul 
was  wrapt  in  pious  meditation  at  God's  foot- 
stool ;  it  was  again  tempered  in  the  waters 
of  adversity  ;  its  sufferings  and  humiliation 
compelled  him  to  walk,  for  a  time  at  least, 
with  the  humble  ;  and  the  principles  of  a 
Christian  life  were  thenceforward  evolved  in 
his  soul  with  greater  energy  and  freedom. 

Luther's  calmness  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Seated  in  loneliness  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  Wartburg,  he  remained  whole  days 
lost  in  deep  meditation.  At  one  time  the 
Church  appeared  before  him,  displaying  all 
her  wretchedness  ; J  at.  another,  directing  his 
eyes  hopefully  towards  heaven,  he  could 
exclaim  :  "  Wherefore,  O  Lord,  hast  thou 
made  all  men  in  vain  '.•"'  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  48.) 
And  then,  giving  way  to  despair,  he  cried 
with  dejection:  "Alas!  there  is  no  one  in 
this  latter  day  of  his  anger,  to  stand  like  a 
wall  before  the  Lord,  and  save  Israel !" 

Then  recurring  to  his  own  destiny,  he 
feared  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  deserting 
the  field  of  battle  ; 2  and  this  supposition 
weighed  down  his  soul.  "  I  would  rather," 

quid  demerit  in  publlco,  nlhi!  moeror;  <•£<>  in  quiete  tandem 
sedeo.    L.  Epp.  li.  loth  .June  1524. 

1  Ego  hie  scdcns  tola  ale  faclcut  Ecclesire  ante  me  constl. 
In"     Ibid.  1. 

2  Verebar  ego  ne  aciem  descrere  vidcrer.    Ibid. 
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said  he,  "  be  stretched  on  coals  of  lire,  than 
lie  here  half-dead."  l 

Transporting  himself  in  imagination  to 
"Worms  and  Wittembcrg,  into  the  midst  of 
his  adversaries,  he  regretted  having  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  quit- 
ted the  world,  and  that  he  had  not  presented 
his  bosom  to  the  fury  of  men.  2  "  Alas  !"  said 
lie,  "  there  is  nothing  I  desire  more  than  to 
appear  before  my  cruelest  enemies."3 

Gentler  thoughts,  however,  brought  a 
truce  to  such  anxiety.  Every  thing  was  not 
storm  and  tempest  for  Luther ;  from  time  to 
time  his  agitated  mind  found  tranquillity  and 
comfort.  Next  to  the  certainty  of  God's  help, 
one  thing  consoled  him  in  his  sorrows  ;  it 
was  the  recollection  of  Melancthon.  "  If  1 
perish,"  wrote  he,  "  the  Gospel  will  lose  no- 
thing:4 you  will  succeed  me  as  Elisha  did 
Elijah,  with  a  double  portion  of  my  spirit." 
Hut  calling  to  mind  Philip's  timidity,  he 
exclaimed  with  energy  :  "  Minister  of  the 
Word  !  keep  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jerusa- 
lem, until  you  are  struck  down  by  the  enemy. 
As  yet  we  stand  alone  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  after  me,  they  will  aim  their  blows  at 
you.''5 

The  thought  of  the  final  attack  Rome  was 
about  to  make  on  the  infant  Church,  renewed 
his  anxieties.  The  poor  monk,  solitary  and 
a  prisoner,  had  many  a  combat  to  fight  alone. 
But  a  hope  of  deliverance  speedily  dawned 
upon  him.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
assaults  of  the  Papacy  would  raise  the  whole 
German  nation,  and  that  the  victorious 
mldiers  of  the  Gospel  would  surround  the 
Wartburg,  and  restore  the  prisoner  to  liberty. 
'•  If  the  pope,"  said  he,  ';  lays  his  hand  on 
all  those  who  are  on  my  side,  there  will  be  a 
disturbance  in  Germany ;  the  greater  his 
haste  to  crush  us,  the  sooner  will  come  the 
end  of  the  pope  and  his  followers.  And  I 

I  shall  be  restored  to  you.6  God  is 

awakening  the  hearts  of  many,  and  stirring 
up  the  nations.  Only  let  our  enemies  clasp 
our  affair  in  their  arms  and  try  to  stifle  it ; 
it  will  gather  strength  under  their  pressure, 
and  come  forth  ten  times  more  formidable." 

Hut  sickness  brought  him  down  from  those 
high  places  on  which  his  courage  and  his 
faith  had  placed  him.  He  had  already  suf- 
fered much  at  Worms  ;  his  disease  increased 
in  solitude.7  He  could  not  endure  the  food 
at  the  Wartburg,  which  was  less  coarse  than 
that  of  his  convent ;  they  were  compelled  to 
give  him  the  meagre  diet  to  which  he  had 
ln'i'ii  accustomed.  He  passed  whole  nights 
without  sleep.  Anxieties  of  mind  were 


1  Mallem  inter  carbones  vivoa  ardere,  quam  solus  semivl- 
VIIK,  aiquc  utinam  nmi  mortuus  putere.    L.  Epp.  ii.  10. 

'-  Oervlcem  esse  objectandam  publico  furori.    Ibid.  89. 

3  Niliil  ma»ii  opto,  qnam  luroribus  advcrsariorum  occur- 
rere.  objecto  Juculo.    Jbid.  1. 

btiam  si  peream,  nilii)  peribit  Evangelio.    Ibid.  lu. 

5  Noe  soli  adhuc  stamus  in  acie  :  te  quserent  post  me. 
Ibid.  2. 

G  Quo  citius  id  tentavcrit,  hoc  citius  et  ipsc  et  sui  peri- 
bun'. el  ego  reverlar.    Ibid.  10. 

»  Auctura  eat  malum,  quo  Wormatix  laborabam.    Ibid. 
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superaddcd  to  the  pains  of  the  body.  No 
great  work  is  ever  accomplished  without 
suffering  and  martyrdom.  Luther,  alone 
upon  his  rock,  endured  in  his  strong  frame  a 
passion  that  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
race  rendered  necessary.  "  Seated  by  night 
in  my  chamber,"  says  he,  "  I  uttered  groans, 
like  a  woman  in  her  travail ;  torn,  wounded, 

and   bleeding"1 then    breaking    off    his 

complaints,  touched  with  the  thought  that 
his  Bufferings  are  a  blessing  from  God,  he 
exclaimed  with  love :  "  Thanks  be  to  Thee, 

0  Christ,  that  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  with- 
out the  precious  marks  of  thy  cross  !  "  2    Hut 
soon,  growing  angry  witli  himself,  he  cried 
out :  "  Madman  and  hard-hearted  that  I  am  ! 
Woe  is  me  !     I  pray  seldom,  1   seldom  wres- 
tle with  the  Lord,  1  groan  not  for  the  Church 
of  God  !3     Instead  of  being  fervent  in  spirit, 
my  passions  take  fire  ;  I  live  in  idleness,  in 
sleep,  and  indolence  !  "      Then,  not  knowing 
to  what  he  should  attribute   this  state,  and 
accustomed  to  expect  every  thing  from  the 
affection  of  his  brethren,  he  exclaimed  in  the 
desolation  of  his  heart :  "  0  my  friends  !  do 
you  then  forget  to  pray  for  me,  that  G  wl  :'s 
thus  far  from  me  ?  " 

Those  who  were  around  him,  as  well  as  his 
friends  at  Wittemberg  and  at  the  elector's 
court,  were  uneasy  and  alarmed  at  this  state 
of  suffering.  They  feared  lest  they  should 
see  the  life  they  had  rescued  from  the  flames 
of  the  pope  and  the  sword  of  Charles  V.  de- 
cline sadly  and  expire.  Was  the  Wartburg 
destined  to  be  Luther's  tomb?  "  I  fear," 
said  Melancthon,  "  that  the  grief  he  feels  for 
the  Church  will  cause  his  death.  A  fire  has 
been  kindled  by  him  in  Israel ;  if  he  dies, 
what  hope  will  remain  for  us  ?  Would  to 
God,  that  at  the  cost  of  my  own  wretched 
life,  I  could  retain  in  the  world  that  soul 
which  is  its  fairest  ornament ! 4 — Oh  !  what 
a  man  !  "  exclaimed  he,  as  if  already  stand- 
ing beside  his  grave  ;  "  we  never  appreciated 
him  rightly  ! " 

What  Luther  denominated  tho  shameful 
indolence  of  his  prison  was  a  task  that  almost 
exceeded  the  strength  of  one  man.  "  I  am 
here  all  the  day,"  wrote  he  on  the  14th  of 
May,  "  in  idleness  and  pleasures  (alluding 
doubtless  to  the  better  diet  that  was  provided 
him  at  first).  I  am  reading  the  Hible  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  ;  I  am  going  to  write  a 
treatise  in  German  on  Auricular  Confession  ; 

1  shall  continue  the  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
and  compose  a  volume  of  sermons,  so  soon 
as   1  have  received  what  I  w|fcit  from  Wit- 
tembcrg.     I  am  writing  without  intermis- 
sion."5    And  yet  this  was  but  a  part  of  his 
labours. 

His  enemies  thought  that,  if  he  were  not 

l  Sedeo  dolens.  sicut  puerpera,  lacer  et  sauclus  et  croon, 
tus.  L.  Kpp.  ii.  iO,  9th  Sept. 

'-'  Oratias  Cliristo,  qui  me  sine  rcllqulis  sanctffl  cruel*  non 
Herellnqult.  Ibid. 

•i  Niliil  semi'iis  proecclesia  Dei.    Ibid.  M,  13th  Julj. 

<  I'timiin  line  vili  anima  mea  ipsius  vilam  emere  queam. 
Coi  P  l!<'l.  i.  -Hi.  r'<h  July. 

A  Sine  iutermissioue  scrlbo.    L.  Epp.  il.  6, 1C. 
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dead,  at  least  they  should  hear  no  more  of 
him  ;  but  their  joy  was  not  of  long  duration, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
alive.  A  multitude  of  writings,  composed  in 
the  Wartburg,  succeeded  each  other  rapidly, 
and  the  beloved  voice  of  the  reformer  was 
every  where  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Luther 
published  simultaneously  works  calculated 
to  edify  the  Church,  and  polemical  tracts 
which  troubled  the  too  eager  exultation  of 
his  enemies.  For  nearly  a  whole  year,  he 
by  turns  instructed,  exhorted,  reproved,  and 
thundered  from  his  mountain-retreat ;  and 
his  amazed  adversaries  asked  one  another  if 
there  was  not  something  supernatural,  sonic 
mystery,  in  tliis  prodigious  activity.  "  He 
could  never  have  taken  any  rest,"  saysCoeh- 
loeus. l 

l!ut  tliere  was  no  other  mystery  than  the 
imprudence  of  the  partisans  of  Rome.  They 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the  edict  of 
Worms,  and  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the 
Reformation  ;  while  Luther,  condemned,  un- 
der the  bun  of  the  empiiv,  and  a  prisoner  in 
the  Wartburg,  undertook  to  defend  the  sound 
doctrine,  as  if  he  were  still  victorious  and  at 
liberty.  It  was  especially  at  the  tribunal  of 
peii.'iiice  that  the  priests  endeavoured  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  their,  docile  parishioners;  and 
accordingly  the  confessional  was  the  object 
of  Luther's  first  attack.  "They  bring  for- 
ward,'' said  he,  "  these  words  of  St.  James: 
CV')//i;.v.s-  ifimr  /'nulls  to  one  another.  Singular 
confessor!  his  name  is  Gne  Another.  Whence 
it  would  follow  that  the  confessors  should 
also  confess  themselves  to  their  penitents; 
that  each  (  hristian  should  be,  in  his  turn, 
pope,  bishop,  priest;  and  that  the  pope  him- 
self should  confess  to  all !  ''2 

Luther  had  scarcely  finished  this  tract 
v.-lien  he  began  another.  A  theologian  of 
Louvain,  by  name  Latomus,  already  noto- 
rious by  his  opposition  to  Reuchlin  and 
Erasmus,  had  attacked  the  reformer's  opi- 
nions. In  twelve  days,  Luther's  refutation 
was  ready,  and  it  is  a  masterpiece.  He 
clears  himself  of  the  reproach  that  he  was 
wanting  in  moderation.  ;  The  moderation 
of  the  day,''  said  he,  "  is  to  bend  the  knee 
before  sacrilegious  pontiffs  and  impious  so- 
phists, and  to  say  to  them:  Gracious  Jord  ! 
Excellent  master!  Then,  when  you  have  so 
done,  you  may  put  any  one  you  please  to 
death  ;  you  may  even  convulse  the  world, 
and  you  will  be  none  the  less  a  man  of  mo- 
deration  Away  with  such  moderation  !  I 

would  rather  be  frank  and  deceive  no  one. 
The  shell  may  be  hard,  but  the  kernel  is  soft 
and  tender."3 

As  Luther's  health   continued  feeble,  he 


1  Cum  qulwcere  non  posset.    Cochl.  Act.  Luth.  p.  39. 
1  Und  der  I'abst  mimse  Him  belchten.    L.'Opp.  xvil.  701. 
'  Cortex  menu  ease  polest  durlor,  sed  nucleus  me  us  mollls 
«t  dulcis  eat.    Ibid.  Lat.  11.  213. 


thought  of  leaving  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment. But  how  could  he  manage  «it?  To 
appear  in  public  would  be  exposing  his  life. 
The  back  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  for- 
tress stood  was  crossed  by  numerous  foot- 
ways, bordered  by  tufts  of  strawberries.  The 
heavy  gate  of  the  castle  opened,  and  the 
prisoner  ventured,  not  without  fear,  to  gather 
some  of  the  fruit.1  By  degrees  he  grew 
bolder,  and  in  his  knight's  garb  began  to 
wander  through  the  surrounding  country,  at- 
tended by  one  of  the  guards  of  the  castle,  a 
worthy  but  somewhat  churlish  man.  One 
day,  having  entered  an  inn,  Luther  threw 
aside  his  sword,  which  encumbered  him,  and 
hastily  took  up  some  books  that  lay  there. 
I  Us  nature  got  the  better  of  his  prudence. 
His  guardian  trembled  lest  a  movement,  so 
extraordinary  in  a  soldier,  should  excite 
suspicions  that  the  doctor  was  not  really  a 
knight.  At  another  time  the  two  comrades 
alighted  at  the  convent  of  Reinhardsbrunn, 
where  Luther  had  slept  a  few  months  before 
on  his  road  to  Worms.-  Suddenly  one  of  the 
lay-brothers  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  Lu- 
ther was  recognised.  His  attendant  perceived 
it,  and  dragged  him  hastily  away ;  and  al- 
ready they  were  galloping  far  from  the  clois- 
ter before  the  astonished  brother  had  reco- 
vered from  his  amazement. 

The  military  life  of  the  doctor  had  at  in- 
tervals something  about  it  truly  theological. 
One  day  the  nets  were  made  ready — the 
gates  of  the  fortress  opened — the  long-eared 
dogs  rushed  forth.  Luther  desired  to  taste 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  huntsmen 
soon  grew  animated  ;  the  dogs  sprang  for- 
ward, driving  the  game  from  the  covers.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  uproar,  the  Knight 
George  stands  motionless  :  his  mind  is  occu- 
pied with  serious  thoughts ;  the  objects 
around  him  fill  his  heart  with  sorrow.3  "  I» 
not  this,"  says  he,  "  the  image  of  the  devil 
setting  on  his  dogs — that  is,  the  bishops, 
those  representatives  of  Antichrist,  and  urg- 
ing them  in  pursuit  of  poor  souls?"4  A 
young  hare  was  caught :  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  liberating  it,  he  wrapped  it  care- 
fully in  his  cloak,  and  set  it  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  thicket ;  but  hardly  had  he  taken 
a  few  steps  away  from  the  spot  before  the 
dogs  scented  the  animal  and  killed  it.  Lu- 
ther, attracted  by  the  noise,  uttered  a  groan 
of  sorrow,  and  exclaimed :  "  0  pope !  and 
thou,  too,  Satan  !  thus  it  is  ye  endeavour  to 
destroy  even  those  souls  that  have  been  saved 
from  death  !"5 


'  Zu  zeiten  gehet  er  inn  die  Erdbeer  am  Sohlossberg. 
JIallics.  p.  33. 
'*  Vol.  il.  p.  2.17. 

3  TheoloKiaaliar  etiam  Ibi  inter  rot  In  et  canes....  tantum 
mlsericordfe  et  dolnris  mlscuit  mvsterium.    L.  Epp  il.  4.1. 

4  Quid  c nlin  Icta  imacro,  nisi  Dlabolum  signlncat  per  In  si. 
dias  suns  ct  impios  maRislrus  canes  suos — Ibid. 

6  Sic  S.TV  It  Papa  et  Satan  ut  servatas  etiam  anirnas  per. 
dant.    Ibid.  44. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Comnicncemfnt  of  the  Reform— 5larrii;e  of  Feldkirchen— 
The  Marriage  of  Monks—  Theses— Tract  against  Mona- 
chi3m— Luther  no  longer  a  Monk. 

WHILE  the  doctor  of  Wittcmberg,  thus  dead 
to  the  world,  was  seeking  relaxation  in  these 
sports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wartburg, 
the  work  was  going  on  as  if  of  itself:  the 
Reform  was  beginning;  it  was  no  longer 
restricted  to  doctrine,  it  entered  deeply  into 
men's  actions.  Bernard  Feldkirchen,  pastor 
of  Kemberg,  the  first  under  Luther's  direc- 
tions to  attack  the  errors  of  Rome, l  was  also 
the  first  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  its  institu- 
tions. He  married. 

The  Germans  are  fond  of  social  life  and 
domestic  joys ;  and  hence,  of  all  the  papal 
ordinances,  compulsory  celibacy  was  that 
which  produced  the  saddest  consequences. 
This  law,  which  had  been  first  imposed  on 
the  heads  of  the  clergy,  had  prevented  the 
ecclesiastical  fiefs  from  becoming  hereditary. 
But  when  extended  by  Gregory  VII.  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  it  was  attended  with  the  most 
deplorable  results.  Many  priests  had  evaded 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
most  scandalous  disorders,  and  had  drawn 
contempt  and  hatred  o/i  the  whole  body ; 
while  those  who  had  submitted  to  Hilde- 
brand's  law  were  inwardly  exasperated 
against  the  Church,  because,  while  conferring 
on  its  superior  dignitaries  so  much  power, 
wealth,  and  earthly  enjoyment,  it  bound  its 
humbler  ministers,  who  were  its  most  useful 
supporters,  to  a  self-denial  so  contrary  to  the 
Gospel. 

"  Neither  popes  nor  councils,"  said  Feld- 
kirchen and  another  pastor  named  Seidler, 
<vho  had  followed  his  example,  "  can  impose 
ruiy  commandment  on  the  Church  that  en- 
dangers body  and  soul.  The  obligation  of 
keeping  God's  law  compels  me  to  violate  the 
traditions  of  men.71 '-  The  re-establishment 
of  marriage  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a 
homage  paid  to  the  moral  law.  The  eccle- 
siastical authority  became  alarmed,  and  im- 
mediately fulminated  its  decrees  against 
the?c  two  priests.  Seidler,  who  was  in  the 
territories  of  Duke  George,  was  given  up  to 
his  superiors,  and  died  in  prison.  But  the 
Elector  Frederick  refused  to  surrender  Feld- 
kirchen to  the  Arclibishop  of  Magdeburg. 
"  His  highness,"  said  Spalatin,  "  declines  to 
act  the  part  of  a  constable."  Feldkirchen 
therefore  continued  pastor  of  his  flock,  al- 
taough  a  husband  and  a  father. 

The  first  emotion  of  the  reformer  when  he 
heard  of  this  was  to  give  way  to  exultation  : 
"  I  admire  this  new  bridegroom  of  Kemberg," 
said  he,  "who  fears  nothing,  and  hastens 
forward  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar."  Luther 


»  Vol.1,  p.  78. 

2  Coerit  me  erso  «t  humanaa  traditloncs  rlolarem,  neces- 
•itas  servandi  juris  dlvini.    Corp.  Ref.  1.  ill. 


was  of  opinion  that  priests  ought  to  marry. 
But  this  question  leu  to  another, — the  mar- 
riage of  monks ;  and  here  Luther  had  to 
support  one  of  those  internal  struggles  of 
which  his  whole  life  was  composed ;  for  every 
reform  must  first  be  won  by  a  spiritual 
struggle.  Melanclhon  and  Carlstadt,  the  one 
a  layman,  the  other  a  priest,  thought  that 
the  liberty  of  contracting  the  bonds  of  wed- 
lock should  be  as  free  for  the  monks  as  for 
the  priests.  The  monk  Luther  did  not  think 
so  at  first.  One  day  the  governor  of  the 
Wartburg  having  brought  him  Carlstadt's 
theses'  on  celibacy:  "'Gracious  God!''  ex- 
claimed  he,  "our  Wittembergers  then  will 

give  wives  even   to  the  monks!" This 

thought  surprised  and  confounded  him  ;  his 
heart  was  troubled.  He  rejected  for  himself 
the  liberty  that  he  claimed  for  others.  "  Ah !  " 
said  he  indignantly,  "  they  will  not  force  me 
at  least  to  take  a  wife."  l  This  expression 
is  doubtless  unknown  to  those  who  assert 
that  Luther  preached  the  Reformation  that 
he  might  marry.  Inquiring  for  truth,  not 
with  passion,  but  with  uprightness  of  pur- 
pose, he  maintained  what  seemed  to  him 
true,  although  contrary  to  the  whole  of  his 
system.  He  walked  in  a  mixture  of  error 
and  truth,  until  error  had  fallen  and  truth 
remained  alone. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  questions.  The  marriage  of 
priests  was  not  the  destruction  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  on  the  contrary,  this  of  itself  might 
restore  to  the  secular  clergy  the  respect  of 
the  people ;  but  the  marriage  of  monks  was 
the  downfal  of  monachism.  It .  became  a 
question,  therefore,  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  disband  and  break  up  that  powerful  army 
which  the  popes  had  under  their  orders. 
"  Priests,"  wrote  Luther  to  Melancthon, 
"are  of  divine  appointment,  and  consequent- 
ly are  free  as  regards  human  commandments. 
But  of  their  own  free  will  the  monks  adopted 
celibacy  ;  they  are  not  therefore  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  the  yoke  they  voluntarily 
imposed  on  themselves."2 

The  reformer  was  destined  to  advance,  and 
carry  by  a  fresh  struggle  this  new  position 
of  the  "enemy.  Already  had  he  trodden 
under  foot  a  host  of  Roman  abuses,  and  even 
Rome  herself;  but  monachism  still  remained 
standing.  Monachism,  that  had  once  carried 
life  into  so  many  deserts,  and  which,  passing 
through  so  many  centuries,  was  now  filling 
the  cloisters  with  sloth,  and  often  with  licen- 
tiousness, seemed  to  have  embodied  itself, 
and  gone  to  defend  its  rights  in  that  castle 
of  Thuringia,  where  the  question  of  its  life 
and  death  was  discussed  in  the  conscience  of 
one  man.  Luther  struggled  with  it :  at  one 
moment  he  was  on  the  point  of  gaining  the 
victory,  at  another  he  was  nearly  overcome. 
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1  At  mihl  non  obtnident  uiorem.    L.  Epp.  II.  40. 

2  Me  enlm  vclicmenter  movet,  quod  •acerdotum  ojoo.  • 
Deo  institutns,  cst  liter,  non  autem  mouachorum  qol  »o» 
sp.mic  utaturn  eligeruut.    Ibid.  34. 
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At  length,  unable  longer  to  maintain  the 
contest,  he  flung  himself  in  prayer  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  exclaiming :  "  Teach 
us,  deliver  us,  establish  us,  by  Thy  mercy, 
in  the  liberty  that  belongs  to  us ;  for  of  a 
surety  we  are  thy  people  !  "  l 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  deliverance ; 
an  important  revolution  was  effected  in  the 
reformer's  mind;  and  again  it  was  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  that  gave  him 
victory.  That  arm  which  had  overthrown 
the  indulgences,  the  practices  of  Rome,  and 
the  pope  himself,  also  wrought  the  downfal 
of  the  monks  in  Luther's  'jfmd  and  through- 
out Christendom.  Luther  saw  that  mona- 
chism  was  in  violent  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  grace,  and  that  a  monastic 
life  was  founded  entirely  on  the  pretended 
merits  of  man.  Feeling  convinced,  from  that 
hoij«.  that  Christ's  glory  was  interested  in 
this  question,  he  heard  a  voice  incessantly 
repeating  in  his  conscience  :  "  Monachism 
must  fall ! "— "  So  long  as  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  remains  pure  and  un- 
dcfiled  in  the  Church,  no  one  can  become  a 
monk,"  said  he. 2  This  conviction  daily  grew 
stronger  in  his  heart,  and  about  the  beginning 
of  September  he  sent  "  to  the  bishops  and 
deacons  of  the  Church  of  Wittemberg,"  the 
following  theses,  which  were  his  declaration 
of  war  against  a  monastic  life  : — 

"  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  (Rom. 
xiv.  23). 

"  Whosoever  m.ikcth  a  vow  of  virginity, 
of  chastity,  of  service  to  God  without  faith, 
ir.iketh  an  impious  and  idolatrous  vow — a 
vow  to  the  devil  himself. 

"  To  make  such  vows  is  worse  than  the 
priests  of  Cybele  or  the  vestals  of  the  pagans; 
for  the  monks  make  their  vows  in  the  thought 
of  being  justified  and  saved  by  these  vows  ; 
and  what  ought  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  is  thus  attributed  to  merito- 
rious works. 

"  We  must  utterly  overthrow  such  con- 
vents, as  being  the  abodes  of  the  devil. 

"  There  is  but  one  order  that  is  holy  and 
makes  man  holy,  and  that  is  Christianity  or 
faith.3 

"  For  convents  to  be  useful  they  should  be 
converted  into  schools,  where  children  should 
be  brought  up  to  man's  estate ;  instead  of 
which  they  are  houses  where  adult  men  be- 
come children,  and  remain  so  for  ever." 

We  see  that  Luther  would  still  have  tole- 
rated convents  as  places  of  education ;  but 
erelong  his  attacks  against  these  establish- 
ments became  more  violent.  The  immora- 
lity and  shameful  practices  that  prevailed  in 
the  cloisters  recurred  forcibly  to  his  thoughts. 
"  I  am  resolved,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin  on  the 
llth  of  November,  "  to  deliver  the  young 


1  Dimlnnn  Jesus  enidlat  et  liheret  nos,  per  mlscricordlam 
Riiam,  in  llbertatem  no»tram.   To  Melanclhon,  on  Celibacy, 
6th  August  Ii2l.     I,.  EPP.  it.  40. 

2  I..  I»PII.  (W.)xill.  l«6. 

3  E.«  1st  niolit  mclir  ilcnn  cine  finite  Ooisfichkeit,  die  <!a 
hcllig  1st,  und  beillg  macht....L.  Upp.  *\iL  718. 


from  the  hellish  fires  of  celibacy."1  Ho  now 
wrote  a  book  against  monastic  vows,  which 
he  dedicated  to  his  father  : — 

"  Do  you  desire,"  said  he  in  his  dedication 
to  the  old  man  at  Mansfeldt,  "do  you  still 
desire  to  rescue  me  from  a  monastic  life  ? 
You  have  the  right,  for  you  are  still  my 
father,  and  I  am  still  your  son.  But  that  is 
no  longer  necessary  :  God  has  been  before- 
hand with  you,  and  has  Himself  delivered 
me  by  his  power.  What  matters  it  whether 
I  wear  or  lay  aside  the  tonsure  and  the  cowl? 
Is  it  the  cowl — is  it  the  tonsure — that  makes 
the  monk?  A/I  tftinys  are  ymirs,  says  St. 
Paul,  and  you  are  Christ's.  I  do  not  belong 
to  the  cowl,  but  the  cowl  to  me.  I  am  a 
monk,  and  yet  not  a  monk  ;  I  am  a  new 
creature,  not  of  the  pope,  but  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ,  alone  and  without  any  go-between,  is 
my  bishop,  my  abbot,  my  prior,  my  lord,  my 
father,  and  my  master;  and  I  know  no 
other.  What  matters  it  to  me  if  the  pope 
should  condemn  me  and  put  me  to  death  ? 
He  cannot  call  me  from  the  grave  and  kill 
me  a  second  time The  great  day  is  draw- 
ing near  in  which  the  kingdom  of  abomina- 
tions shall  be  overthrown.  Would  to  God 
that  it  were  worth  while  for  the  pope  to  put 
us  all  to  death  !  Our  blood  would  cry  out 
to  heaven  against  him,  and  thus  his  condem- 
nation would  be  hastened,  and  his  end  be 
near."2 

The  transformation  had  already  been  ef- 
fected in  Luther  himself ;  he  was  no  longer 
a  monk.  It  was  not  outward  circumstances, 
or  earthly  passions,  or  carnal  precipitation 
that  had  wrought  this  change.  There  had 
been  a  struggle  :  at  first  Luther  had  taken 
the  side  of  monachism  ;  but  truth  also  had 
gone  down  into  the  lists,  and  monachism 
had  fallen  before  it.  The  victories  that 
passion  gains  are  ephemeral ;  those  of  truth 
are  lasting  and  decisive. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Archbishop  Albert—  The  Idol  of  Halle—  Luther's  Indisna. 
tlon—  Alarm  of  the  Court—  Luther's  Letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop —  Albert's  Reply—  Joachim  of  Brandenburg. 


E  Luther  was  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  that  were 
destined  to  be  effected  in  the  Church,  and 
the  Reformation  was  beginning  to  enter 
powerfully  into  the  lives  of  Christians,  the 
Romish  partisans,  blind  as  those  generally 
are  who  have  been  long  in  the  possession  of 
power,  imagined  that,  because  Luther  was 
m  the  Wartburg,  the  Reform  was  dead  and 
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'  Adoleacentes  Ilberare  ex  isto  Inferno crellbatui.    L.  Opp, 
i.  9.i. 

'-'  IMS?  linger  Hint  mficht  solirflen.  und  Hrinjren  seln  Go- 
,  ilass  scin  PoM  ein  Kmle  wiirile.    L.  Epp.  11.  106. 
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for  ever  extinct ;  and  fancied  they  should  be 
able  quietly  to  resume  their  ancient  prac- 
tices, that  had  been  for  a  moment  disturbed 
by  the  monk  of  Wlttemberg.  Albert,  elec- 
tor-archbishop of  Mentz,  was  one  of  thcsr 
weak  men  who,  all  things  being  equal,  decide 
for  the  truth ;  but  who,  as  soon  as  their  in- 
terest is  put  in  the  balance,  are  ready  to 
take  part  with  error.  His  most  important 
aim  was  to  have  a  court  as  brilliant  as  that 
of  any  prince  in  Germany,  his  equipages  as 
rich,  and  his  table  as  well  furnished  :  the 
traffic  in  indulgences  served  admirably  to 
promote  this  object.  Accordingly,  the  de- 
cree against  Luther  had  scarcely  issued  from 
the  imperial  chancery,  before  Albert,  who 
was  then  residing  with  his  court  at  Halle, 
summoned  the  vendors  of  indulgences,  who 
were  still  alarmed  at  the  words  of  the  re- 
former, and  endeavoured  to  encourage  them 
by  such  language  as  this*  *•  Fear  nothing, 
we  have  silenced  him  ;  let  us  begin  to  shear 
the  flock  in  peace  ;  the  monk  is  a  prisoner  ; 
he  is  confined  by  bolts  and  bars  ;  this  time 
he  will  bo  very  clever  if  he  comes  again  to 
disturb  us  in  our  affairs."  The  market  w.-is 
reopened,  the  merchandise  was  displayed  for 
s:ile,  and  again  the  churches  of  Halle  re- 
echoed with  the  speeches  of  the  mounte- 
banks. 

But  Luther  was  still  alive,  and  his  voice 
was  powerful  enough  to  pass  beyond  the 
walls  and  gratings  behind  which  he  had 
been  hidden.  Nothing  could  have  roused 
his  indignation  to  a  higher  pitch.  What ! 
the  most  violent  battles  have  been  fought : 
he  has  confronted  every  danger :  the  truth 
remains  victorious,  and  yet  they  dare  trample 
it  under  foot,  as  if  it  had  been  vanquished  ! 

That  voice  shall  again  be  heard,  which 

has  once  already  put  an  end  to  this  criminal 
traffic.  "  I  shall  enjoy  no  rest,"  wrote  he  to 
Spalatin,  "  until  I  have  attacked  the  idol  of 
Mentz  with  its  brothel  at  Halle."1 

Luther  set  to  work  immediately;  he  cared 
little  about  the  mystery  with  which  some 
sought  to  envelop  his  residence  in  the  Wart- 
burg.  He  was  like  Elijah  in  the  desert 
forging  fresh  thunderbolts  against  the  im- 
pious Ahab.  On  the  first  of  November  he 
finished  his  treatise  Against  the  New  Idol  of 
UaUe. 

Intelligence  of  Luther's  plans  reached  the 
archbishop.  Alarmed  and  in  emotion  at  the 
very  idea,  he  sent  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber two  of  his  attendants  (Capito  and  Auer- 
bach)  to  Wittembcrg  to  avert  the  storm. 
11  Luther  must  moderate  his  impetuosity," 
said  they  to  Melancthon,  who  received  them 
cordially.  But  Melancthon,  although  mild 
himself,  was  not  one  of  those  who  imagine 
that  wisdom  consists  in  perpetual  conces- 
sion, tergiversation,  and  silence.  "  It  is 
God  who  moves  him,"  replied  he,  "and  our 


'  NOB  contlneborquln  Idol  urn  MofunUnum  Inradam.cum 
no  luptnari  H»llen»L    L.  Kpp.  U.  W,  7th  October. 
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age  needs  a  bitter  and  pungent  salt."  *  L'pon 
this  Capito  tunied  to  Jonas,  and  endeavoured 
through  him  to  act  upon  the  conrt.  The 
news  of  Luther's  intention  was  already 
knoT.-n  there,  and  produced  great  amaze- 
ment. "What!"  said  the  courtiers:  "  n 
kindle  the  fire  that  we  have  had  so  much 
trouble  to  extinguish  !  Luther  can  only  bo 
saved  by  being  forgotten,  and  yet  he  is 
rising  up  against  the  first  prince  in  the  em- 
pire !" — "  1  will  not  suffer  Luther  to  write 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  thus 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity,"  said  the 
elector.  - 

Luther  was  annoyed  when  these  word* 
were  repeated  to  him.  Is  it  not  enough  to 
imprison  his  body,  but  they  will  enchain  his 

mind  also,   and   the   truth  with    it? Do 

they  fancy  that  lie  hides  himself  through 
fear,  and  that  his  retirement  is  an  avowal  of 
defeat  ?  He  maintains  that  it  is  a  victory. 
Who  dared  stand  up  against  him  at  Worms 
and  oppose  the  truth  ?  Accordingly  when 
the  captive  in  the  Wartburg  had  read  the 
chaplain's  letter,  informing  him  of  the 
prince's  sentiments,  he  dung  it  aside,  deter- 
mined to  make  no  reply.  Hut  he  could  not 
long  contain  himself;  he  took  up  the  epistle 
and  wrote  to  Spal atin  :  "  The  elector  will 

not  suffer! and  1  too  will   not  suffer  the 

elector  not  to  permit  me  to  write Hather 

would  I  destroy  your.-elf,  the  elector,  nay, 
every  creature  in  the  world!3  If  I  have 
resisted  the  pope,  who  is  the  creator  of  your 
cardinal,  why  should  1  give  way  bet'c*;  his 
creature  ?  It  is  very  fine,  forsooth,  to  hear  you 
say  that  we  must  not  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity,  while  you  allow  the  everlasting 

peace  of  God  to  be  disturbed! Spalatin, 

it  shall  not  be  so  !  Prince,  it  shall  not  be 
so  !4  I  send  you  a  book  1  had  already  pre- 
pared against  the  cardinal  when  1  received 
your  letter.  Forward  it  to  Melancthon." 

Spalatui  trembled  as  he  read  this  manu- 
script ;  again  he  represented  to  the  reformer 
how  imprudent  it  would  be  to  publish  a  work 
that  would  force  the  imperial  government  to 
lay  aside  its  apparent  ignorance  of  Luther's 
fate,  and  punish  a  prisoner  who  dared  attack 
the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire  and  the 
Church.  If  Luther  persevered  in  his  designs, 
the  tranquillity  would  again  be  disturbed,  and 
the  lleformation  perhaps  be  lost.  Luther 
consented  to  delay  the  publication  of  his  trea- 
tise, and  even  permitted  Melaiicthon  to  erase 
the  most  violent  passages.5  But,  irritated 
at  his  friend's  timidity,  he  wrote  to  the  chap- 
lain :  "  The  Lord  lives  and  reigns,  that  Lord 
in  whom  you  court-folks  do  not  believe,  un- 
less he  so  accommodate  His  works  to  your 
reason,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity 


1  Hulc  seculo  opus  essc  icerrlmn  sale.    Corp.  Krf.  I.  463. 

2  Non  passurum  princlpem  scrlbi  in  Mogunllnum.   I..  Kpp. 
11.94. 

'  Potloi  to  ft  princlptm  Ipsum  pcrdam  ct  oranem  errata. 
ram.    Ibid. 

«  Non  sic,  Spalatlne;  non  sic,  princep*.    Ibid. 
*  It  acerbion  radat.    Ibid.  Ho. 
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to  believe."  He  then  resolved  to  write  direct 
to  the  cardinal. 

It  is  the  whole  episcopal  body  that  Luther 
thus  brings  to  the  bar  in  the  person  of  the. 
German  primate.  His  words  are  those  of  a 
bold  man,  ardent  in  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
who  feels  that  he  is  speaking  in  the  name  of 

God  himself. 

• 

"  Your  electoral  highness,"  wrote  he  from 
the  depth  of  the  retreat  in  which  he  was  hid- 
den, "  has  set  up  again  in  Halle  the  idol  that 
swallows  the  money  and  the  pouls-of  poor 
Christians.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  1  am 
disabled,  and  that  the  emperor  will  easily  stifle 

the  cries  of  the  poor  monk But  know  that 

I  shall  discharge  the  duties  that  Christian 
charity  has  imposed  upon  me,  without  fear- 
ing the  gates  of  hell,  and  much  less  the  pope, 
his  bishops,  and  cardinals.  , 

"  For  this  reason  my  humble  prayer  is, 
that  your  electoral  highness  would  remember 
the  beginning  of  this  affair — how  from  one 
tiny  sp'.irk  proceeded  so  terrible  a  conflagra- 
tion. All  the  world  was  at  that  time  in  a 
state  of  security.  This  poor  begging  friar 
(thought  they),  who  unaided  would  attack 
the  pope,  is  too  weak  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing. But  God  interposed  ;  and  he  caused 
the  pope  more  labour  and  anxiety  than  he  had 
ever  felt  since  lie  had  taken  his  place  in  the 
temple  of  God  to  tyrannize  over  the  Church. 
This  same  God  still  lives  :  let  none  doubt  it.1 
He  will  know  how  to  withstand  a  cardinal  of 
Mentz,  even  were  he  supported  by  four  em- 
perors ;  for  He  is  pleased  above  all  things  to 
hew  down  the  lofty  cedars  and  to  abase  the 
haughty  Pharaohs. 

"  For  this  reason  I  inform  your  highness 
by  letter,  that  if  the  idol  is  not  thrown  down, 
I  must,  in  obedience  to  God's  teaching,  pub- 
licly attack  your  highness,  as  I  have  attacked 
the  pope  himself.  Let  your  highness  con- 
duct yourself  in  accordance  with  this  advice  ; 
I  shall  wait  a  fortnight  for  an  early  and  fa- 
vourable reply.  Given  in  my  wilderness, 
the  Sunday  after  St.  Catherine's  day  (15th 
November)  1521. 

"  From  your  electoral  highness's  devoted 
and  obedient  servant, 

"  MARTIN  LUTHER." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Wittemberg,  and 
from  Wittemberg  to  Halle,  where  the  cardi- 
nal-elector was  then  residing  ;  for  no  one 
ventured  to  intercept  it,  foreseeing  the  storm 
that  would  be  aroused  by  so  daring  an  act. 
But  Melancthon  accompanied  it  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  prudent  Capito,  in  which  lie 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  favour- 
able termination  of  this  difficult  business. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
the  youthful  and  weak  archbishop  on  re- 
ceiving the  reformer's  letter.  The  work  an- 
nounced against  the  idol  of  Halle  was  like  a 


l  Deraelbl;  Oott  lebot  noch,  d»  zweifel  nur  nicmnnd  an 
....!.-  Epp.  fl.  113. 
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sword  suspended  over  his  head.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  what  anger  must  have  been 
kindled  in  his  heart  by  the  insolence  of  this 
peasant's  son, — of  this  excommunicated 
monk,  who  dared  make  use  of  such  lan- 
guage to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg,—the  primate  of  the  German  Church? 
Capito  besought  the  archbishop  to  satisfy  the 
monk.  Alarm,  prideT  and  the  voice  of  con- 
science which  he  could  not  stifle,  straggled 
fearfully  in  Albert's  bosom.  At  length 
dread  of  the  book,  and  perhaps  remorse  also, 
prevailed  ;  he  humbled  himself  :  he  put  to- 
gether all  he  thought  calculated  to  appease 
the  man  of  the  Wartburg,  and  a  fortnight , 
had  barely  elapsed  when  Luther  received  the 
following  letter,  still  more  astonishing  than 
his  own  terrible  epistle  : — 

"  My  dear  Doctor, — T  have  received  and 
read  your  letter,  and  have  taken  it  in  good 
part.  But  I  think  the  motive  that  has  led 
you  to  write  me'  such  an  epistle  has  long 
ceased  to  exist.  I  desire,  with  God's  help,  to 
conduct  myself  as  a  pious  bishop  and  a  Chris- 
tian prince,  and  I  confess  my  need  of  the 
grace  of  God.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  a 
sinner,  liable  to  sin  and  error,  sinning  and 
erring  daily.  I  am  well  assured  that  with- 
out God's  grace  I  am  worthless  and  offensive 
mire,  even  as  other  men,  if  not  more  so.  In 
replying  to  your  letter,  I  would  not  conceal 
this  gracious  disposition  ;  for  I  am  more  than 
desirous  of  showing  you  all  kindness  and  fa 
vour,  for  love  of  Christ.  I  know  how  to  re- 
ceive a  Christian  and  fraternal  rebuke. 

"  With  my  own  hand.         ALBERT." 

Such  was  the  language  addressed  to  the 
excommunicated  monk  of  the  Wartburg  by 
the  Elector-archbishop  of  Mcntz  and  Magde- 
burg, commissioned  to  represent  and  main- 
tain  in   Germany   the  constitution   of   the 
Church.     Did  Albert,  in  writing  it,  obey  the 
generoufcjmpulses  of  his  conscience,  or  his 
slavish  fears  ?     In  the  first  case,  it  is  a  noble 
letter  ;  in  the  second,  it  merits  our  contempt. 
We  would  rather  suppose  it  originated  in  the 
better  feelings  of  his  heart.     However  that 
may  be,   it  shows    the  immeasurable  supe- 
riority of  God's  servants  over  all  the  great 
ones  of  the   earth.     While  Luther  alone,   a 
prisoner  and  condemned,   derived  invincible 
courage  from  his  faith,  the  archbishop,  elector 
and  cardinal,  environed  with  all  the  power 
and  favours  of  the  world,  trembled  on  his 
throne.     This  contrast  appears  continually, 
and  is  the  key  to  the  strange  enigma  offered 
by    the   history   of   the    Reformation.     The 
Christian    is   not  called  upon    to  count    his 
forces,  and  to  number  his  menus  of  victory. 
The  only  thing  he  should  be  anxious  about 
is  to  know  whether  the  cause  he  upholds  is 
really  that  of  God,   and  whether  he   looks 
only  to  his  Master's  glory.     Unquestionably 
he   has  an   inquiry   to  make:    but   this  is 
wholly  spiritual, — the  Christian  looks  at  the 
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heart,  and  not  the  arm  ;  he  weighs  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  and  not  its  outward  strength. 
And  when  this  question  is  once  settled,  his 
path  is  clear.  He  must  move  forward  boldly, 
were  it  even  against  the  world  and  all  its 
armed  hosts,  in  the  unshaken  conviction 
that  God  himself  will  fight  lor  him. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation  thus 
ji'issed  from  extreme  seventy  to  extreme 
weakness  ;  they  had  already  done  the  same 
at  Worms;  and  these  sudden  transitions  are 
of  continual  occurrence  in  the  battle  that 
error  wages  against  truth.  Every  cause 
destined  to  fall  is  attacked  with  an  internal 
uneasiness  which  makes  it  tottering  and  un- 
certain, and  drives  it  by  turns  from  one  pole 
to  the  other.  Steadiness  of  purpose  and 
energy  are  far  better  ;  they  would  thus  per- 
haps precipitate  its  fall,  but  at  least  if  it  did 
fall,  it  would  fall  with  glory. 

One  of  Albert's  brothers,  Joachim  I., 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  gave  an  example  of 
that  strength  of  character  which  is  so  rare, 
particularly  in  our  own  times.  Immovable 
in  his  principles,  firm  in  action,  knowing  how 
to  resist  when  necessary  the  encroachments 
of  the  pope,  he  opposed  an  iron  hand  to  the 

frogTcss  of  the  Reformation.  At  Worms  he 
ad  insisted  that  Luther  should  not  be  heard, 
and  that  ke  ought  to  be  punished  as  a  heretic, 
in  despite  of  his  safe-conduct.  Scarcely  had 
the  edict  of  Worms  been  issued,  when  he 
ordered  that  it  should  be  strictly  enforced 
throughout  his  states.  Luther  could  appre- 
ciate so  energetic  a  character,  and  making  a 
distinction  between  Joachim  and  his  other 
adversaries,  he  said :  "  We  may  still  pray 
for  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.-"1  The  dis- 
position of  this  prince  seemed  to  have  been 
communicated  to  his  people.  Berlin  and 
Brandenburg  long  remained  closed  against 
the  Reformation.  But  what  is  received 
slowly  is  held  faithfully.*  While  other  coun- 
tries, which  then  hailed  the  Gospel  with  joy, 
—Belgium  for  instance,  and  Westphalia, — 
were  soon  to  abandon  it,  Brandenburg,  the 
last  of  the  German  states  to  enter  on  the 
narrow  way  of  faith,  was  destined  in  after- 
years  to  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
Reformation. 

Luther  did  not  read  Cardinal  Albert's 
letter  without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  dic- 
tated by  hypocrisy,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  Capito.  He  kept  silence,  how- 
ever, being  content  with  declaring  to  the 
latter,  that  so  long  as  the  archbishop,  who 
was  hardly  capable  of  managing  a  small 
parish,  did  not  lay  aside  his  cardinal's  mask 
and  episcopal  pomp,  and  become  a  simple 
minister  of  the  Word,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  be  in  the  way  of  salvation.3 


1  ITelwinp,  Oesh.  der  Hrandeh.  il.  605. 

2  Hoc  enim  proprium  est  Illorum  homlnum  (ex  March. 
Brandcburg),  lit  qiiani  semel  in  rellginne  scntentiara  appro- 
laveriiit,  non  facile  deserant.    Leulingeri  Opp.  1. 41. 

•>  Larvain  cardinalatus  et  pomparo  cpiscopalcm  at 
1.   Epp.  li.  J3J. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Translation  of  the  Bible— Wants  ol  the  Church— Principles 
of  the  Reformation— Temptations  of  the  Dertl— Lutnert 
Works  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne— Mulancthun's  Reply 
—Luther  Visits  Wittemberg 

WHILE  Luther  was  thus  struggling  against 
error,  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
bit  tie,  he  was  also  labouring  in  his  retire- 
ment of  the  Wartburg,  as  if  ho  had  no  con- 
cern in  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 
The  hour  had  come  in  which  the.  Reforma- 
tion, from  being  a  mere  theological  question, 
was  to  become  the  life  of  the  people ;  and 
yet  the  great  engine  by  which  this  progress 
was  to  be  effected  was  not  yet  in  bring. 
This  powerful  and  mighty  instrument,  des- 
tined to  hurl  its  thunderbolts  from  every  side 
against  the  proud  edifice  of  Rome,  throw 
down  its  walls,  cast  off  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  Papacy  under  which  the  Church  lay 
stifled,  and  communicate  an  impulse  to  the 
whole  human  race  which  would  still  be  felt 
until  the  end  of  time, — this  instrument  was 
to  go  forth  from  the  old  castle  of  the  Wart- 
burg,  and  enter  the  world  on  the  same  day 
that  terminated  the  reformer's  captivity. 

The  farther  the  Church  was  removed  from 
the  time  when  Jesus,  the  true  Light  of  the 
world,  was  on  the  earth,  the  greater  was  her 
need  of  the  torch  of  God's  Word,  ordained  to 
transmit  the  brightness  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  men  of  the  latter  days.  But  this  Divine 
Word  was  at  that  time  hidden  from  the 
people.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
translation  from  the  Vulgate  had  been  made 
in  1477,  1490,  and  in  1518  ;  they  were  al- 
most unintelligible,  and  from  their  high  price 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  It  had  even 
been  prohibited  to  give  the  German  Church 
the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue.1  Besides 
which,  the  number  of  those  who  were  able 
to  read  did  not  become  considerable  until 
there  existed  in  the  German  language  a  book 
of  lively  and  universal  interest. 

Luther  was  called  to  present  his  nation 
with  the  Scriptures  of  God.  That  same  God 
who  had  conducted  St.  John  to  Patmos, 
there  to  write  his  revelation,  had  confined 
Luther  in  the  Wartburg,  there  to  translate 
His  Word.  This  great  task,  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have 
undertaken  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  oc- 
cupations of  Wittemberg,  was  to  establish 
the  new  building  on  the  primitive  rock,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  lead  Chris- 
tians back  from  the  subtleties  of  the  school- 
men to  the  pure  fountain-head  of  redemption 
and  salvation. 

The  wants  of  the  Church  spoke  loudly ; 
they  called  for  this  great  work  ;  and  Luther, 
'>y  his  own  inward  experience,  was  to  be  led  to 
aerform  it.  In  truth,  he  discovered  in  faith 
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that  repose  of  the  soul  which  his  agitated 
conscience  and  his  monastic  ideas  had  long 
induced  him  to  seek  in  his  own  merits  and 
holiness.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the 
scholastic  theology,  knew  nothing  of  the 
consolations  that  proceed  from  faith  ;  but 
the  Scriptures  proclaim  them  with  great  force, 
and  there  it  was  that  he  had  found  them. 
Faith  in  the  Word  of  God  had  made  him 
free.  By  it  he  felt  emancipated  from  the 
dogmatical  authority  of  the  Church,  from  its 
hierarchy  and  traditions,  from  the  opinions 
of  the  schoolmen,  the  power  of  prejudice, 
and  from  every  human  ordinance.  Those 
strong  and  numerous  bunds  which  for  centu- 
ries had  enchained  and  stilled  Christendom, 
were  snapped  asunder,  broken  in  pieces,  and 
scattered  round  him  ;  and  he  nobly  raised,  his 
bead  freed  from  all  authority  except  that  of 
the  Word.  This  independence  of  man,  this 
submission  to  God,  which  he  had  learned  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  desired  to  impart  to 
the  Church.  But  before  he  could  communi- 
que, them,  it  was  necessary  to  set  before  it 
the  revelations  of  God.  A  powerful  hand 
was  wanted  to  unlock  the  massive  gates  of 
that  arsenal  of  God's  Word  from  which  Lu- 
ther had  taken  his  arms,  and  to  open  to  the 
people  against  the  day  of  battle  those  vaults 
and  antique  halls  which  for  many  ages  no 
foot  had  ever  trod. 

Luther  had  already  translated  several  frag- 
ments of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  the  seven 
penitential  Psalms  had  been  his  first  task.1 
John  the  Baptist,  Christ  himself,  and  the 
Reformation,  had  begun  alike  by  calling  men 
to  repentance.  It  is  the  principle  of  every 
regeneration  in  the  individual  man,  and  in  the 
whole  human  race.  These  essays  had  been 
eagerly  received ;  men  longed  to  have  more ; 
and  this  voice  of  the  people  was  considered 
by  Luther  as  the  voice  of  God  himself.  He 
resolved  to  reply  to  the  call.  He  is  a  prisoner 
within  those  lofty  walls ;  what  of  that !  he 
will  devote  his  leisure  to  translating  the 
Wovd  of  God  into  the  language  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Erelong  this  Word  will  be  seen 
descending  from  the  Wartburg  with  him  ; 
circulating  among  the  people  of  Germany, 
and  putting  them  in  possession  of  those  spi- 
ritual treasures  hitherto  shut  up  within  the 
hearts  of  a  few  pious  men.  "  Would  that 
this  one  book,"  exclaimed  Luther,  "  were  in 
c  very  language,  in  every  hand,  before  the 
eyes,  and  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all  men  !"2 
Admirable  words,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
centuries  an  illustrious  body,3  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  mother-tongue  of  every 
nation  upon  earth,  has  undertaken  to  realize. 
"  Scripture  without  any  comment,  said  he 
again,  "  is  the  sun  whence  all  teachers  re- 
ceive their  light." 

Such  are  the  principles  of    Christianity 


1  Paulina  6,  32,  38,  61, 102, 130,  UT. 

2  Et  solus  hie  liber  omnium  llnru*,  manu,  oculU,  aurl- 
bus.  cordlbus  versaretur.    L.  Kpp.  U.  lit. 

'  The  Bible  Society, 
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and  of  the  Reformation.  According  to  these 
venerable  words,  we  should  not  consult  the 
Fathers  to  throw  light  upon  Scripture,  but 
Scripture  to  explain  the  Fathers.  The  re- 
formers and  the  apostles  set  up  the  Word 
of  God  as  the  only  light,  as  they  exalt  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  only  righteousness. 
By  mingling  any  authority  of  man  with  this 
absolute  authority  of  God,  or  any  human 
righteousness  with  this  perfect  righteousness 
of  Christ,  we  vitiate  both  the  foundations  ot 
Christianity.  These  are  the  two  fundamental 
heresies  of  Rome,  and  which,  although  doubt- 
less in  a  smaller  degree,  some  teachers  were 
desirous  of  introducing  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Reformation. 

Luther  opened  the  Greek  originals  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles,  and  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  making  these  divine  teachers 
speak  his  mother  tongue.  Important  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation!  from  that 
time  the  Reformation  was  no  longer  in  the 
hands  of  the  reformer.  The  Bible  came  for- 
ward ;  Luther  withdrew.  God  appeared,  and 
man  disappeared.  The  reformer  placed  THK 
BOOK  in  the  hands  of  his  contemporaries. 
Each  one  may  now  hear  the  voice  of  God  for 
himself;  as  lor  Luther,  henceforth  he  mingles 
with  the  crowd,  and  takes  his  station  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  come  to  draw  from  the 
common  fountain  of  light  and  life. 

In  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Luther 
found  that  consolation  and  strength,  of  which 
he  stood  so  much  in  need.  Solitary,  in  ill 
health,  and  saddened  by  the  exertions  of  his 
enemies  and  the  extravagances  of  some  ot 
his  followers, — seeing  his  life  wearing  away 
in  the  gloom  of  that  old  castle,  he  had  occa- 
sionally to  endure  terrible  struggles.  In 
those  times,  men  were  inclined  to  carry  into 
the  visible  world  the  conflicts  that  the  soul 
sustains  with  its  spiritual  enemies  ;  Luther's 
lively  imagination  easily  embodied  the  emo- 
tions of  his  heart,  and  the  superstitions  01 
the  Middle  Ages  had  still  some  hold  upon  his 
mind,  so  that  we  might  say  of  him,  as  it  has 
been  said  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  heretics  :  there  was  yet 
a  remnant  of  popery  in  him.1  Satan  was 
not  in  Luther's  view  simply  an  invisible 
though  real  being  ;  he  thought  that  this  ad- 
versary of  God  appeared  to  men  as  he  had 
appeared  to  Jesus  Christ.  Although  the 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  stories  on  this 
subject  contained  in  the  Table-talk  and  else- 
wh«rc  is  more  than  doubtful,  history  must 
still  record  this  failing  in  the  reformer. 
Never  was  he  more  assailed  by  these  gloomy 
ideas  than  in  the  solitude  of  the  Wartburg. 
In  the  days  of  his  strength  he  had  braved 
the  devil  in  Worms  ;  but  now  all  the  reform- 
er's power  seemed  broken  and  his  glory 
tarnished.  He  was  thrown  aside ;  Satan 
was  victorious  in  his  turn,  and  in  the  anguish 


1  Mlehelet,  In  his  tlfmoim  it  iMtker,  devotes  more  than 
thirty  pages  to  the  various  accounts  of  these  Satanic  rlsl- 
tatlons. 
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of  Kis  soul  Luther  imagined  he  saw  his  giant 
form  standing  before  him,  lifting  liis  finger 
in  threatening  attitude,  exulting  with  a  bitter 
and  hellish  sneer,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  jn 
fearful  rage.  One  day  especially,  it  is^said, 
as  Luther  was  engaged  on  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  he  fancied  he  beheld 
Satan,  filled  with  horror  at  his  work,  tor- 
menting him,  and  prowling  round  him  like  a 
lion  about  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Luther, 
alarmed  and  ineenscd,  snatched  up  his  ink- 
stand and  flung  it  at  the  head  of  his  enemy. 
The  figure  disappeared,  and  the  missile  was 
dashed  in  pieces  against  the  wall. 1 

Luther's  sojourn  in  the  Wartburg  began 
to  be  insupportable  to  him.  lie  felt  indig- 
nant at  the  timidity  of  his  protectors.  Some- 
times he  would -remain  a  whole  day  plunged 
in  deep  and  silent  meditation,  and  awakened 
from  it  only  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  that  I  were  at 
Wittemberg  !  "  At  length  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer ;  there  had  been  caution  enough  ; 
he  must  see  his  friends  again,  hear  them,  and 
converse  with  them.  True,  he  ran  the  risk 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  hut 
nothing  could  stop  him.  About  the  end  of 
November,  he  secretly  quitted  the  Wartburg, 
and  set  out  for  Witiember.;. '-' 

A  fresh  storm  had  just  burst  upon  him. 
At.  last  the  Sorbonne  had  spuhen  out.  That 
celebrated  school  of  Paris,  the  first  authority 
in  the  Church  after  the  pope,  the  ancient  and 
venerable  source  whence  theological  learning 
had  proceeded,  had  given  its  verdict  against 
the  Reformation. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  propositions 
condemned  by  this  learned  body.  Luther 
had  said,  "  God  ever  pardons  and  remits  sins 
gratuitously,  and  requires  nothing  of  us  in 
return,  except  that  in  future  we  should  live 
according  to  righteousness."  And  he  had 
added,  "  Of  all  deadly  sins,  this  is  the  most 
deadly,  namely,  that  any  one  should  think 
lie  is  not  guilty  of  n  damnable  and  deadly 
sin  before  God."  He  had  said  in  another 
place,  "  Burning  heretics  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  Holy  G!,ost." 

To  these  three  propositions,  and  to  many 
others  besides,  which-  they  quoted,  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Paris  replied,  "  Heresy  !— 
let  him  be  accursed!  "3 

But  a  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  of  short  stature,  diffident,  and  plain  in 
appearance,  dared  take  up  the  gauntlet 
which  the  first  college  in  the  world  had 
thrown  down.  They  knew  pretty  well  at 
Wittemberg  what  should  be  thought  of  these 
pompous  censures :  they  knew  that  Rome 
had  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, and  that  the  Sorbonne  had  been  mis- 

1  The  keeper  of  the  Wartbur?  still  carefully  directs  the 
traveller's  attention  to  the  spots  made  by  Luther's  ink- 
Itand. 

2  Machete  er  sich  heimlich  aus  seiner  Patmo  auf.  L.  Opp. 
ivlll.  238. 

•  Determinate  theologorum  Parisienslum  super  doctrina 
Lutberana.  Corp.  Kef.  i.  366-388. 


led  by  two  or  three  fanatical  doctors  who 
were  designated  at  Paris  by  satirical  nick- 
names. l  Accordingly,  in  his  Apology,  Me- 
lancthon  did  not  c-onlim-  himself  to  defending 
Luther ;  but,  with  the  boldness  which  cha- 
racterizes his  writings,  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp.  "  You  say  he  is  a  Mani- 
chean  ! — he  is  a  Montanist  !—  let  fire  and 
faggot  repress  his  foolishness  !  And  who  is 
Montanist?  Luther,  who  would  have  U3 
believe  in  Holy  Scripture  alone,  or  you,  who 
would  have  men  believe  in  the  opinions  of 
their  fellow-creatures  rather  than  in  the  Word 
of  God?" - 

To  ascribe  more  importance  to  the  word  of 
a  man  than  to  the  Word  of  God  was  in  very 
truth  the  heresy  of  Montamis,  as  it  still  is 
that"  of  the  pope  and  of  all  those  who  set  the 
hierarchical  authority  of  the  Church  or  the 
interior  inspirations  of  mysticism  far  above 
the  positive  declarations  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. Accordingly  the  youthful  master  of 
arts,  who  had  said,  "  1  would  rather  lay 
down  my  life  than  my  faith,"3  did  not  stop 
there.  He  accused  the  Sorbonne  of  having 
obscured  the  Gospel,  extinguished  faith,  and 
substituted  an  empty  philosophy  in  the  place 
of  Christianity.  4  After  this  work  of  Me- 
lancthon's,  the  position  of  the  dispute  was 
changed  ;  he  proved  unanswerably  that  the 
heresy  was  at  Paris  and  Rome,  and  the 
catholic  truth  at  Wittemberg. 

Meanwhile  Luther,  caring  little  for  the 
condemnations  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  pro- 
ceeding in  his  military  equipment  to  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  greatly  distressed  by 
various  reports  which  reached  him  on  the 
road  of  a  spirit  of  impatience  and  indepen- 
dence that  was  showing  itself  among  some 
of  his  adherents.  5  At  length  he  arrived  at 
Wittemberg  without  being  recognised,  and 
stopped  at  Amsdorff's  house.  Immediately 
all  his  friends  were  secretly  called  together  ;6 
and  Melancthon  among  the  first,  who  had  so 
often  said,  "  1  would  rather  die  than  lose 
him.v  7  They  came  !— What  a  meeting  ! — 
what  joy ! — The  captive  of  the  AVartburg' 
tasted  in  their  society  all  the  sweetness  of 
Christian  friendship.  He  learnt  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation,  the  hopes  of  his  brethren  ; 
and,  delighted  at  what  he  saw  and  heard,  8 
offered  up  a  prayer, — returned  thanks  to 
God, — and  then  with  brief  delay  returned  to 
the  Wartburg. 


1  Damnarunt  triumviri  Beda,  Qutrcn*.  et  Ckriitopfionts. 
Nomina  sunt  horum  monstrorum  etiam  vnl?o  mine  not* 

ISrlun,  Strrcul,  Oiristalomut.     Zwillglii  Epp.  i.  176. 

«  Corp.  Ref.  i.  .196. 

3  Scias  me  positurum  animam  ritius  quart  fidem.    Ibid. 

*  Evangelium  obscunitum  cst,  tides  eitincta...  .Ex  Cliris- 
tianismo.  contra  omneni  acnsum  spirltus,  facta  cstquieJam 
pliilosupliica  vjvendi  ra:i<>.    Ibid.  4uo. 

s  Per  viam  vcxatua  rumorc  vario  de  nostrorum  quorun- 
dam  importuniUte.  I..  K|ip.  ii.  109. 

6  Liess  in  der  Stillc  seine  Freundc  fodern.  L.  Opp.  itliL 
23«. 

'  Quo  si  11 1 ili i  carendura  Ut, mortem  fortius  tuloro.  Corp, 
Ref.  I.  453,  455. 

*  Omnia  vehemcnter  placcnt  qua  video  et  »uJlo. 
11.  109. 
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Fresh  Reforms— Ofthriol  ".willing  on  »hc  Mass— The  Pnivcr- 
tltr— Uelancthon'a  Propositions— The  Elector— Monastic 
institutions  attacked— Emancipation  of  t'ic  Monks— I>is- 
turb;inceB— Chapter  of  tl\;-  Augustine  Monks— Curlstadt 
anil  tin-  Mass— First  Celebration  nf  the  Lord's  Supper— 
Importance  of  the  Mass  in  the  Romish  System.  j 

LrniKH's  joy  was  well-founded.  The  work 
of  the  Reformation  was  then  making- ;i  great 
stride.  Feldkirchen,  always  in  the  van.  liail 
led  the  assault;  now  the  nnin  body  was  in 
motion,  c.nd  that  power  which  carried  the 
Reformation  from  the  doctrine  it  had  purified 
into  the  worship,  life,  and  constitution  of 
the  Church,  now  manifested  itself  by  a  new 
explosion,  more  formidable  to  the  papacy 
than  even  the  first  had  been. 

Rome,  having  got  rid  of  the  reformer, 
thought  the  heresy  was  at  an  end.  But  in  a 
short  time  everytlung  w;is  changed.  Death 
removed  from  the  pontifical  throne  the  man 
who  had  put  Luther  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church.  Disturbances  occurred  in  Spain, 
and  compelled  Charles  to  visit  his  kingdom 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  War  broke  out  be- 
t \veen  this  prince  and  Francis  I.,  and  as  if 
that  were  not  enough  to  occupy  the  empe- 
ror, tSoliman  made  an  incursion  into  Hun- 
gary. Charles,  thus  attacked  on  all  sides, 
was  forced  to  forget  the  monk  of  Worms  and 
his  religious  innovations. 

About  the  same  time,  the  vessel  of  the 
Reformation,  which,  driven  in  every  direc- 
tion by  contrary  winds,  was  on  the  verge  of 
foundering,  righted  itself,  and  floated  proudly 
above  the  waters. 

It  was  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  at 
Wittemborg  that  the  Reformation  broke  out. 
"We  ought  not  to  feel  surprise  at  this :  it  is 
true  the  reformer  was  there  no  longor  ;  but 
no  human  power  could  drive  out  the  spirit 
that  had  animated  him. 

For  sometime  the  Church  in  which  Luther 
had  so  often  preached  re-echoed  with  strange 
doctrines.  Gabriel  /willing,  a  zealous  monk 
and  chaplain  to  the  convent,  was  there  ener- 
getically proclaiming  the  Reformation.  As 
if  Luther,  whose  name  was  at  that  time 
every  where  celebrated,  had  become  too 
strong  and  too  illustrious.  Co. 1  selected  fe.-hle 
and  obscure  men  to  begin  the  Reformation 
wliic.h  that  renowned  doctor  had  prepared. 
"  .lesus  Christ,"  said  the  preacher,  "  insti- 
turcd  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  in  remem- 
brance of  his  death,  and  not  to  make  it  an 
olpj.'t-t  of  adoration.  To  worship  it  is  a  real 
idolatry.  The  priest  who  communicates 
alone  commits  n  sin.  No  prior  has  the  right 
to  compel  a  monk  to  say  mass  alone.  Let 
oil".,  two,  or  three  officiate,  and  let  the  others 

ive    the    Lord's    sacrament    under 
kinds."1 


'  Einem  2  Oder  3  WiVMcn  /ess  zn  liallen  nnd  die  nndcrn 
12  von  dcnen.  das  Sacrament  tub  uira<jur  sprc'tt,  mlt  empfa- 
hen.  Corp.  Ilef.  i.  4uu. 


This  is  what  Friar  Gabriel  required,  and 
this  daring  language  was  listened  to  approv- 
ingly by  the  other  brethren,  and  particularly 
by  those  who  came  from  the  Low  Countries.1 
They  were  disciples  of  the  Gospel,  and  why 
should  they  not  conform  in  everything  to  its 
commands?  Had  not  Luther  himself  writ- 
ten to  Melancthon  in  the  month  of  August : 
"  Henceforth  and  for  ever  I  will  say  no  more 
private  masses?"2  Thus  the  monks,  the 
soldiers  of  the  hierarchy,  emancipated  by 
the  Word,  boldly  took  part  against  Rome. 

At  Wittemberg  they  met  with  a  violent 
resistance  from  the  prior.  Calling  to  mind 
that  all  things  should  be  done  in  an  orderly 
manner,  they  gave  way,  but  with  a  declara- 
tion that  to  uphold  the  mass  was  to  oppose 
the  Gospel  of  God.  ' 

The  prior  had  gained  the  day  :  one  man 
had  been  stronger  than  them  all.  It  might 
seem,  therefore,  that  this  movement  of  the 
Augustines  was  one  of  those  caprices  of  in- 
subordination so  frequently  occurring  in 
monasteries.  But  it  was  in  reality  the  Spirit 
of  God  itself  which  was  then  agitating  all 
Christendom.  A  solitary  cry,  uttered  in  the 
bosom  of  a  convent,  found  its  echo  in  a  thou- 
sand voices ;  and  that  which  men  would 
have  desired  to  confine  within  the  walls  of  a 
cloister,  went  forth  and  took  a  bodily  form 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  city. 

Rumours  of  the  dissensions  among  the 
friars  soon  spread  through  the  town.  The 
citizens  and  students  of  the  university  took 
part,  some  with,  some  against  the  mass.  The 
elector's  court  was  troubled.  Frederick  in 
surprise  sent  his  chancellor  Pontanus  to  Wit- 
temberg with  orders  to  reduce  the  monks  to 
obedience,  by  putting  them,  if  necessary,  on 
bread  and  water;3  and  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, at  seven  in  the  morning,  a  deputation 
from  the  professors,  of  which  Melancthon 
formed  a  part,  visited  the  convent,  exhorting 
the  brethren  to  attempt  no  innovations,4  or 
at  least  to  wait  a  little  longer.  Upon  this  all 
their  zeal  revived  :  as  they  were  unanimous 
in  their  faith,  except  the  prior  who  combated 
them,  they  appealed  to  Scripture,  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  believers,  and  to  the  conscience 
of  the  theologians ;  and  two  days  after  handed 
in  a  written  declaration. 

The  doctors  now  examined  the  question 
more  closely,  and  found  that  the  monks  had 
truth  on  their  side.  They  had  gone  to  con- 
vince, and  were  convinced  themselves. 
What  ought  they  to  do?  their  consciences 
cried  aloud  ;  iheir  anxiety  kept  increasing: 
at  l-.st,  after  long  hesitation,  they  formed  a 
coura  genus  resolution. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  university 
made  iheir  report  to  the  elector.  "  Let  your 


1  nermelsteTlieil  jeiicrl'arthci  Nieilcrlandcrseyn.    Corp. 
l>t    i.  JTO. 

2  Sed  et   ego  iimpMus  non  fticiam  missam   prlvaUm  In 
rcti  rnu'ii.     I  .  I  ]i|>.  II.  16, 

•*  Wnlifii  die  Jloiu-lio  niclit  Mess  linlten,  sie  werdcn's  bald 
in  dt"  Ki  c':cn  Mul  Kr'lor  cmp'.imlcn.    Corp.  Kef.  i.  461. 
<  Mil  dun  Muss  luiiU'ii  Urine  Nt-iieninc  inachen.     ibid. 
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electoral  highness,"  said  they,  after  setting 
forth  the  errors  of  the  mass,  "  put  an  end  to 
every  abuse,  lest  Christ  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment should  rebuke  us  as  he  did  the  people 
of  Capernaum." 

Thus  it  is  no  longer  a  few  obscure  monks 
who  are  speaking ;  it  is  that  university 
which  for  several  years  has  been  hailed  by 
all  the  wise  as  the  school  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  very  means  employed  to  check  the  Re- 
formation are  those  which  will  now  contri- 
bute to  its  extension. 

Melancthon,  with  that  boldness  which  he 
carried  into  learning,  published  fifty-five 
propositions  calculated  to  enlighten  men's 
minds. 

"  Just  as  looking  at  a  cross,"  said  he, 
is  not  performing  a  good  work,  but  simply 
contemplating  a  sign  that  reminds  us  of 
Christ's  death ; 

"  Just  as  looking  at  the  sun  is  not  per- 
forming a  good  work,  but  simply  contem- 
plating a  sign  that  reminds  us  of  Christ  and 
of  his  Gospel ; 

"  So,  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
not  performing  a  good  work,  but  simplj 
making  use  of  a  sign  that  reminds  us  of  the 
grace  that  has  been  given  us  through  Christ 
"  But  here  is  the  difference,  namely,  thai 
the  symbols  invented  by  men  simply  reminc 
us  of  what  they  signify  ;  while  the  signs 
given  us  by  God,  not  only  remind  us  of  the 
things  themselves,  but  assure  our  hearts  oJ 
the  will  of  God. 1 

"  As  the  sight  of  a  cross  does  not  justify, 
so  the  mass  does  not  justify. 

"  As  the  sight  of  a  cross  is  not  a  sacrifice 
either  for  our  sins  or  for  the  sins  of  others, 
so  the  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice. 

"  There  is  but  one  sacrifice, — but  one 
.satisfaction, — Jesus  Christ.  Besides  him, 
there  is  none. 

"  Let  such  bishops  as  <lf>  not  oppose  the 
impiety  of  the  mass  be  accursed." 

Thus  spoke  the  pious  and  gentle  Philfp. 
The  elector  was  amazed.  He  had  desired 
to  reduce  some  young  friars, — and  now  the 
whole  university,  headed  by  Melancthon, 
rose  in  their  defence.  To  wait  seemed  to 
him  in  all  things  the  surest  means  of  success. 
He  did  not  like  sudden  reforms,  and  desired 
that  every  opinion  should  make  its  way 
without  obstruction.  "  Time  alone,  "thought 
he,  "  clears  up  all  things  and  brings  them  to 
maturity."  And  yet  in  spite  of  him  the  Re- 
formation was  advancing  with  hasty  steps, 
and  threatened  to  carry  every  thing  along 
with  it.  Frederick  made  every  exertion  to 
arrest  its  progress.  His  authority,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  character,  the  reasons  that  ap- 
peared to  him  the  most  convincing,  were  all 
set.  in  operation.  "  Do  not  be  too  hasty," 
said  he  to  the  theologians ;  "  your  number  is 
too  small  to  carry  such  a  reform.  If  it  is 


based  upon  the  Gospel,  others  will  discover 
it  also,  and  you  will  put  an  end  to  abuses 
with  the  aid  of  the  whole  Church.  Talk, 
debate,  preach  on  these  matters  as  much  as 
you  like,  but  keep  up  the  ancient  usages." 

Such  was  the  battle  fought  on  the  subject 
of  the  mass.  The  monks  had  bravely  led 
the  assault ;  the  theologians,  undecided  for  a 
moment,  had  soon  come  to  their  support. 
The  prince  and  his  ministers  alone  defended 
the  place.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Re- 
formation was  accomplished  by  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  elector ;  but  far  from 
that,  the  assailants  shrunk  back  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  the  mass  w.is  saved  for  a 
few  days. 

The  heat  of  the  attack  had  already  been 
directed  against  another  point.  Friar  Ga- 
briel still  continued  his  heart-stirring  ser- 
mons in  the  Church  of  the  Augustines. 
Monachism  was  now  the  object  of  his  reite- 
rated blows ;  if  the  mass  was  the  stronghold 
of  the  Roman  doctrines,  the  monastic  orders 
were  the  support  of  the  hierarchy.  These, 
then,  were  the  two  first  positions  that  must 
be,  carried. 

"  No  ono,"  said  Gabriel,  according  to  the 
prior's  report,  "  no  dweller  in  the  convents 
keeps  the  commandments  of  God ;  no  one 
can  be  saved  under  a  cowl  j1  every  man  that 
enters  a  cloister  enters  it  in  the  name  of  the 
devil.  The  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  are  contrary  to  the  Gospel." 

This  extraordinary  language  was  reported 
to  the  prior,  who  avoided  going  to  church 
for  fear  he  should  hear  it. 

"  Gabriel,"  said  they,  ;l  desires  that  every 
exertion  should  be  made  to  empty  the  clois- 
ters. He  says  if  a  monk  is  met  in  the  streets, 
the  people  should  pull  him  by  the  frock  and 
laugh  at  him  ;  and  that  if  they  cannot  be 
driven  out  of  the  convents  by  ridicule,  they 
should  be  expelled  by  force.  Break  open, 
pull  down,  utterly  destroy  the  monasteries 
(says  he),  so  that  not  a  single  trace  of  them 
may  remain;  and  th.st  not  one  of  those 
stones,  that  have  contrihutcd  to  shelter  so 
much  sloth  and  superstition,  may  be  found 
in  the  spot  they  so  long  occupied. "- 

The  friars  were  ast.niishfd ;  their  con- 
sciences told  them  that  Gabriel's  words  were 
but  too  true,  that  a  monkish  life  was  not  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  God,  and  that  no 
one  could  dispose  of  their  persons  but  them- 
selves. 

Thirteen  Augustines  quitted  the  convent 
together,  and  laying  .-.side  the  costume  of 
their  order,  assumed  a  lay  dress.  Those 
who  possessed  any  learning  attended  the 
ecturcs  of  the  university,  in  order  one  d.-iy 
0  be  serviceable  to  the  Church  ;  and  those 
svhose  minds  were  uncultivated,  endejv'.nnvd 
o  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  work  of  their  o\vn 


'  Slgna  at>  homlnibus  reperta  admonent  tantum  ;  slgna 
anecitraillta,  pneterqimmuuod  adinoncnt.cerlilicantetlarn 
Corp.  Ref.  i.  173. 
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hands,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
apostle,  and  the  example  of  the  good  citizens 
of  \Yittcmberg.1  One  of  them,  who  under- 
stood the  business  of  a  joiner,  applied  for  the 

freedom  of  the  city,  and  resolved  to  take  a 
wife. 

If  Luther's  entry  into  the  Augustine  con- 
vent at  Erfurth  had  been  the  germ  of  the 
Reformation,  the  departure  of  these  thirteen 
monks  from  the  convent  of  the  Augustincs 
;it  Wittemberg  was  the  signal  of  its  entering 
into  possession  of  Christendom.  For  thirty 
years  past  Erasmus  had  been  unveiling  the 
usclessness,  the  folly,  and  the  vices  of  the 
monks;  and  all  Europe  laughed  and  grew 
angry  with  him  :  hut  sarcasm  was  required 
no  longer.  Thirteen  high  minded  and  hold 
men  returned  into  the  midst  of  the  world,  to 
render  themselves  profitable  to  society  and 
fulfil  the  commandments  of  God.  Feldkir- 
chen's  marriage  had  been  the  first  defeat  of 
tin-  hierarchy;  the  emancipation  of  these 
thirteen  Augustincs  was  the  second.  Mona- 
rhisiii,  which  had  arisen  at  the  time  when 
the  Church  entered  upon  its  period  of  enslave- 
ment and  error,  was  destined  to  fall  at  the 
dawning  of  liberty  and  truth. 

This  daring  step  excited  universal  ferment 
in  Wittembtrg.  Admiration  was  felt  to- 
wards those  men  who  thus  came  to  take 
their  part  in  the  general  labours,  and  they 
were  received  as  brethren.  At  the  same 
time  a  few  outcries  were  heard  against  those 
who  persisted  in  remaining  lazily  sheltered 
behind  the  walls  of  their  monastery.  The 
monks  who  remained  faithful  to  their  prior 
trembled  in  their  cells  ;  and  the  latter,  car- 
ried away  by  the  general  movement,  stopped 
the  celebration  of  the  low  masses. 

The  smallest  concession  in  so  critical  a 
moment  necessarily  precipitated  the  course 
of  events.  The  prior's  order  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  town  and  university,  and 
produced  a  sudden  explosion.  Among  the 
students  and  citizens  of  \Vittemberg  were 
found  some  of  those  turbulent  men  whom 
th<:  least  excitement  arouses  and  hurries  into 
criminal  disorders.  They  were  exasperated 
at  the  idea  of  the  low  masses,  which  even 
the  superstitious  prior  had  suspended,  still 
being  said  in  the  parish  church ;  and  on 
Tuesday  the  3d  of  December,  as  the  mass 
was  about  to  be  read,  they  suddenly  advanced 
to  the  altar,  took  away  the  books,  and  drove 
the  priests  out  of  the  chapel.  The  council 
and  university  were  annoyed,  and  met  to 
punish  the  authors  of  these  misdeeds.  l!ut 
the  passions  once  aroused  are  not  easily 
quelled.  The  Cordeliers  had  not  taken  part 
in  this  movement  of  the  Augustincs.  On 
the  following  day,  the  students  posted  a 
threatening  placard  on  the  gates  of  their 
convent ;  after  that  forty  students  entered 
their  church,  and  although  they  refrained 


'  Ettlchc  unter  den  BOrsern,  etllche  unter  den  Studenten, 
Bays  the  prior  In  hit  complaint  to  tho  Elector.    Corp.  Kef. 
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from  violence,  they  ridiculed  the  monks,  so 
that  the  latter  dared  not  say  mass  except  in 
the  choir.  Towards  evening  the  fathers 
were  told  to  be  upon  their  guard:  "The 
students  (it  was  said)  arc  resolved  to  attack 
the  monastery !  "  The  frightened  religioners, 
not  knowing  how  to  shelter  themselves  from 
these  real  or  supposed  attacks,  hastily  be- 
sought the  council  to  protect  them  ;  a  guard 
of  soldiers  was  sent,  but  the  enemy  did  not 
appear.  The  university  caused  the  students 
who  had  taken  part  in  these  disturbances  to 
be  arrested.  It  was  discovered  that  some 
were  from  Erfurth,  where  they  had  become 
notorious  for  their  insubordination.1  The 
penalties  of  the  university  were  inflicted 
upon  them. 

And  yet  the  necessity  was  felt  of  inquir- 
ing carefully  into  the  lawfulness  of  monastic 
vows.  A  chapter  of  Augustine  monks  from 
Misnia  and  Thuringia  assembled  at  Wittem- 
berg  in  the  month  of  December.  They  came 
to  the  Same  opinion  as  Luther.  On  the  one 
hand  they  declared  that  monastic  vows  were 
not  criminal,  but  on  the  other  that  they 
were  not  obligatory.  "  In  Christ,"  said 
they,  "there  is  neither  layman  nor  monk; 
each  one  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  monastery 
or  to  stay  in  it.  Let  him  who  goes  forth 
beware  lest  he  abuse  his  liberty ;  let  him 
who  remains  obey  his  superiors,  but  through 
love."  They  next  abolished  mendicancy  and 
the  saying  of  masses  for  money  ;  they  also 
decreed  that  the  best  instructed  among  them 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  teaching  of 
the -Word  of  God,  and  that  the  rest  should 
support  their  brethren  by  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  - 

Thus  the  question  of  vows  appeared  set- 
tled ;  but  that  of  the  mass  was  undecided. 
The  elector  still  resisted  the  torrent,  and 
protected  an  institution  which  he  saw  stand- 
ing in  all  Christendom.  The  orders  of  so 
indulgent  a  prince  could  not  long  restrain 
the  public  feeling.  Carlstadt's  head  in  par- 
ticular was  affected  by  the  general  fermen- 
tation. Zealous,  upright,  and  bold,  ready, 
like  Luther,  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the 
truth,  he  was  inferior  to  the  reformer  in 
wisdom  and  moderation  ;  he  was  not  entirely 
exempt  from  vain-glory,  and  with  a  disposi- 
tion inclined  to  examine  matters  to  the  bot- 
tom, he  was  defective  in  judgment  and  in 
clearness  of  ideas.  Luther  had  dragged  him 
from  the  mire  of  scholasticism,  and  directed 
him  to  the  study  of  .Scripture;  but  Carlstadt 
had  not  acknowledged  with  his  friend  the 
all-sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  God.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  often  seen  adopting  the  most 
singular  interpretations.  So  long  as  Luther 
was  at  his  side,  the  superiority  of  the  master 
kept  the  scholar  within  due  bounds.  But  now 
Carlstadt  was  free.  In  the  university,  in  the 


1  In  summa  es  pollen  die  Aufruhr  etllche  Studenten  TOD 
Erffiirth  erwerckt  haben.    Corp.  Ref.  I.  490. 

2  Corp.  Ref.  I.  466.    The  editors  assirn  this  decree  to  the 
month  of  October  before  the  friars  had  quitted  the  conrent 
at  Wlttemberg. 
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church,  every  where  in  Wittemberg,  this 
little  dark-featured  man,  who  had  never  ex- 
celled in  eloquence,  might  be  heard  pro- 
claiming with  great  fervour  ideas  that  were 
sometimes  profound,  but  often  enthusiastic 
and  exaggerated.  "  What  madness,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  to  think  that  one  must  leave 
the  Reformation  to  God's  working  alone  !  A 
new  order  of  things  is  beginning.  The  hand 
of  man  should  interfere.  Woe  be  to  him 
who  lags  behind,  and  does  not  mount  the 
breach  in  the  cause- of  the  Almighty." 

The  archdeacon's  language  communicated 
to  others  the  impatience  he  felt  himself. 
"  All  that  the  popes  have  ordained  is  im- 
pious," said  certain  upright  and  sincere  men 
who  followed  his  example.  "  Let  us  not  be- 
come partakers  in  those  abominations  by 
allowing  them  to  subsist  any  longer.  What 
is  condemned  by  the  Word  of  God  ought  to 
be  put  down  in  the  whole  of 'Christendom, 
whatever  may  be  the  ordinances  of  men.  If 
the  heads  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  will 
not  do  their  duty,  let  us  do  ours.  Let  us 
renounce  all  negotiations, conferences,  theses, 
and  disputations,  and  let  us  apply  the  effec- 
tual remedy  to  so  many  evils.  We  need  a 
secortd  Elijah  to  throw  down  the  altars  of 
Baal." 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  this  moment  of  ferment  and  enthusiasm, 
unquestionably  could  not  present  the  solem- 
nity and  holiness  of  its  first  institution  by 
the  Son  of  God,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  and 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Hut  if  God 
now  made  use  of  weak  and  perhaps  passion- 
ate men, .it  was  nevertheless  his  hand  that 
revived  in  the  Church  the  feast  of  his  love. 

In  the  previous  October,  Carlstadt  had 
already  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  in  pri- 
vate with  twelve  of  his  friends,  in  accord- 
ance with  Christ's  institution.  On  the  Sun- 
day before  Christinas  he  gave  out  from  the 
pulpit  that  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  circum- 
cision (the  first  day  of  the  year)  he  would 
distribute  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds  (bread 
and  wine)  to  all  who  might  present  themselves 
at  the  altar ;  that  he  would  omit  all  useless 
forms,1  and  in  celebrating  this  mass  would 
wear  neither  cope  nor  chasuble. 

The  affrighted  council  entreated  the  coun- 
cillor Beyer  to  prevent  such  a  flagrant  irre- 
gularity ;  and  upon  this  Carlstadt  resolved 
not  to  wait  until  the  appointed  time.  On 
Christmas-day,  1521,  be  preached  in  the 
parish  church  on  the  necessity  of  quitting 
the  mass  and  receiving  the  sacrament  in 
both  kinds.  After  the  sermon  he  went  to 
the  altar  ;  pronounced  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion in  German,  and  then  turning*  towards 
the  attentive  people,  said  with  a  solemn 
voice  :  "  Whosoever  feels  the  burden  of  his 
sir*,  'ind  hungers  and  thirsts  for  the  givce 
of  Ciud,  let  him  come  and  receive  the  body 


•  Cnd  die  anderen  Sckirymuttgt  alle  aussen  lassen.   Corp. 
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and  blood  of  our  Lord."1  And  then,  without 
elevating  the  host,  h<;  distributed  the  bread 
and  wine  to  all,  saying ;  "  This  is  the  cup 
of  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  and  ever- 
lasting Covenant." 

Antagonist  sentiments  prevailed  in  the 
assembly.  Some,  feeling  that  a  new  grace 
from  God  had  been  given  to  the  ClMrclr, 
approached  the  altar  in  silence  and  emotion. 
Others,  attracted  chiefly  by  the  novelty, 
drew  nigh  with  a  certain  sense  of  agitation 
and  impatience.  Five  communicants  alone 
had  presented  themselves  in  the  confessional: 
the  rest  simply  took  part  in  the  public  con- 
fession ^  of  sins.  Carlstadt  gave  a  public 
absolution  to  all,  imposing  on  them  no  other 
penance  than  this:  "  Sin  no  more."  They 
concluded  with  singing  the  Agnus  Dei.  - 

No  one  opposed  Carlstadt ;  these  reforms 
had  already  obtained  general  assent.  The 
archdeacon  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
again  on  New  Year's  day,  and  on  the  Sun- 
day following,  and  from  that  time  it  was 
regularly  celebrated.  Einsidlen,  one  of  the 
elector's  councillors,  having  reproached 
Carlstadt  with  seeking  his  own  glory  rather 
than  the  salvation  of  his  hearers  :  "  Mighty 
lord,"  replied  he,  "  there  is  no  form  of 
death  that  can  make  me  withdraw  from 
Scripture.  The  Word  has  come  upon  me 

with  such  promptitude Woe  be  tome  if 

I  preach  it  not !  "3     Shortly  after,  Carlstadt 
married. 

In  the  month  of  January  1522,  the  coun- 
cil and  university  of  Wittemberg  regulated 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  accord- 
ing to  the  new  ritual.  They  were,  at  the 
same  time,  engaged  on  the  means  of  reviving 
the  moral  influence  of  religion  ;  for  the  Re- 
formation was  destined  to  restore  simultane- 
ously faith,  worship,  and  morality.  It  was 
decreed  not  to  tolerate  mendicants,  whether 
they  were  begging  friars  or  not ;  and  that  in 
every  street  there  should  be  some  pious  man 
commissioned  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and 
summon  open  sinners  before  the  university 
and  the  council.4 

Thus  fell  the  mass — the  principal  bulwark 
of  Rome  ;  thus  the  Reformation  passed  from 
simple  teaching  into  public  worship.  For 
three  centuries  the  mass  and  transubstantia- 
tion  had  been  peremptorily  established.'' 
From  that  period  every  thing  in  the  Church 
had  taken  a  new  direction  ;  all  things  tended 
to  the  glory  of  man  and  the  worship  of  the 
priest.  The  Holy  Sacrament  had  been 
adored  ;  festivals  had  been  instituted  in  hon- 
our of  the  sublimest  of  miracles ;  the  adora- 
tion of  Mary  had  acquired  a  high  import- 
ance ;  the  priest  who,  on  his  consecration, 
'received  the  wonderful  power  of  "  making 

1  Wer  mlt  Si'mden  beschwert  nnd  nach  der  Gnade  Gottes 
hungriff  nnd  durstig.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  &4O. 

2  Wenn  man  cumtnuiilcirt  hat,  so  Mngt  man:  Apnttt  Dei 
carmen.    Ibid. 

3  Mir  1st  das  Wort  fast  in  groitcr  GMChwtndigkeU  elure- 
fallen.    Hid.  6J6. 

«  Kelnon  oflcnbaren  Sunder zn  dulden.  ...Ibid.  &tO. 
By  the  Council  of  Latcran,  in 
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the  I.  idy  of  Christ,"  had  been  separated  from 
the  laity,  and  had  become,  according  to 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man  ; l  celibacy  had  been  proclaimed  as 
an  inviolable  law  :  auricular  confession  had 
been  enforced  upon  the  people,  and  the  cup 
denied  them  ;  for  how  could  humble,  laymen 
b'1  pjaced  in  the  same  rank  as  priests  invested 
i  the  most  august  ministry  'i  The  mass 
was  an  insult  to  the  Son  of  God:  it  was 
opposed  to  the  perfect  grace  of  His  cross,  and 
the  spotless  glory  of  llis  everlasting  king- 
dom. But  if  it  lowered  the  .Saviour,  it 
exalted  the  priest,  whom  it  invested  with 
the  unparalleled  power  of  reproducing,  in  his 
hand  and  at  his  will,  the  t-'oveiei^u  Creator. 
From  that  time  the  Chun  ii  weinetl  to  exist 
not  to  preach  the  (iospel.  but  simply  to  re- 
produce Christ  bodily.-  The  liem.-m  pontiff, 
whose  humblest  servants  created  at  pleasure 
the  body  of  God  himself,  sat  as  God  in  the 
temple  of  God.  and  claimed  a  spiritual  trea- 
sure, fnun  which  he  drew  at  will  indulgences 
i"\-  the  pardon  of  souls. 

Such  were  the  gross  errors  which,  for  three 
centuries,  had  been  imposed  on  the  Church 
in  conjunction  with  the  m  .s.- .  V.  lion  the 
Reformation  abolished  this  i;i.-t;J. ncloi!  of 
man,  it  abolished  these  abuses  also.  The 
step  taken  by  the  archdeacon  of  Wittembcrg 
v  as  therefore  one  of  a  very  extended  range. 
The,  splendid  festivals  that  used  to  amuse 
the  people,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the 
pride  of  the  priesthood,  the  authority  of  the 
pope — all  tottered  with  the  mass.  The  glory 
was  withdrawn  from  the  priests,  to  return  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Reformation  took  an 
immense  stride  in  advance. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Falsa  Reform— Tlie  New  Prophets- The  Prophets  at  Wit- 
temberg— Melancthon— The  Elector — Luther— Carlstadt 
find  the  Images — Disturbances— Luther  is  'called  for — 
lie  does  not  hesitate— dangers. 

PREJUDICED  men  might  have  seen  nothing  in 
the  work  that  was  going  on  but  the  effects 
of  an  empty  enthusiasm.  The  very  facts 
were  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  wide  gult\  between  a  Refor- 
mation based  on  the  Word  of  God  and  a  fa- 
nat'cal  excitement. 

Whenever  a  great  religious  ferment  takes 
place  in  the  Church,  some  impure  elements 
always  appear  with  the  manifestations  of 
truth.  \\  e  see  the  rise  of  one  or  more  false 
reforms  proceeding  from  man,  and  which 
serve  as  a  testimony  or  countersign  to  the 


real  reform.  Thus  many  false  messiahs  in 
the  time  of  Christ  testified  that  the  real 
Messiah  had  appeared.  The  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  presenting  a  similar  pheno- 
menon. In  the  small  town  of  Zwickau  it 
was  first  manifested. 

In  that  place  there  lived  a  few  men  who, 
agitated  by  the  great  events  that  were  then 
stirring  all  Christendom,  aspired  at  direct 
revelations  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  meekly 
desiring  sanctification  of  heart,  and  who  as- 
serted tli.it  they  were  called  to  complete  the 
Reformation  so  feebly  sketched  out  by  Lu- 
tlier.  "  What  is  the  use,''  said  they,  "  of 
clinging  so  closely  to  the  Bible  ?  The  Bible  ! 
always  the  Bible  !  Can  the  Bible  preach  to 
us?  Is  it  sufficient  for  our  instruction?  If 
God  had  designed  to  instruct  us  by  a  book, 
would  he  .not  have  sent  us  a  Bible  from 
heaven  ?  It  ^  by  the  .Spirit  alone  that  we 
can  be  enlightened.  God  himself  speaks  to 
us.  God  himself  reveals  to  us  what  we 
should  do.  and  what  we  should  preach." 
Thus  did  these  fanatics,  like  the  adherents 
of  Rome,  attack  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  the  entire  Reformation  is  founded 
—the  sill-sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  God. 

A  simple  clothier,  Nicholas  Storch  by 
name,  announced  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had 
appeared  to  him  during  the  night,1  and  that 
after  communicating  matters  which  he  could 
not  yet  reveal,  said  to  him  :  "  Thou  shalt  sit 
oh  my  throne."  A  former  student  of  Wit- 
temberg, one  Mark  Stubner,  joined  Storch, 
and  immediately  forsook  his  studies;  for  he 
had  received  direct  *rom  God  (saij  lie)  the 
gift  of  interpreting  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Another  weaver,  Mark  Thomas,  was  added 
to  their  number ;  and  a  new  adept,  Thomas 
Munzer,  a  man  of  fanatical  character,  gave 
a  regular  organization  to  this  rising  sect. 
Storch,  desirous  of  following  Christ's  exam- 
ple, selected  from  among  his  followers  twelve 
apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples.  All 
loudly  declared,  as  a  sect  in  our  own  days 
has  done,  that  apostles  and  prophets  were  at 
length  restored  to  the  Church  of  God.2 

The  new  prophets,  pretending  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  those  of  old,  began  to  pro- 
claim their  mission:  "Woe!  woe!"  said 
they  ;  "  a  Church  governed  by  men  so  cor- 
rupt as  the  bishops  cannot  be  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  impious  rulers  of  Christendom 
will  be  overthrown.  In  five,  six.  or  seven 
years,  a  universal  desolation  will  come  upon 
tin  world.  The  Turk  will  seize  upon  Get- 
many  ;  all  the  priests  will  be  put  to  denth. 
even  those  who  arc  married.  No  ungodly 
man,  no  sinner  will  remain  alive  ;  and  after 
the  earth  h:is  been  purified  by  blood,  God 
will  then  set  up  a  kingdom  ;  Storch  will  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority, 


1  Saccrdos  constituliiir  inn,lins  inter  Pctim  (H  popnlum 
Th.  A<i»ln.  Summ.i.  ii; 

-  pcrt'cdio  hnjus-sncramcnt!  nnn  cs:  in  usu  fidelium.  sed 
ui  consecration*  materix.  IM>1.  Queat.  so. 


1  Advolasse  Gabrlelem  Angelum.    Camcraril  Vita.  MeL 

p.  43. 

-  Rrevlter,  de  sesc  predicant  viros  esse  prophetlcot  »l 
BPOBtollcos.  Corp.  R«f.  i.  5U.  The  author  alludes  to  th« 
followers  of  Irving.— T«. 
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and  commit  the  government  of  the  nations 
to  the  saints. !  Then  there  will  be  onu  faith, 
one  baptism.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand,  and  the  end  of  the  world  draweth  nigb. 
Woe!  woe!  woe!"  Then  declaring  that 
infant  baptism  was  valueless,  the  new  pro- 
phets called  upon  all  men  to  come  and  re- 
ceive from  their  hands  the  true  baptism,  as  a 
sign  of  their  introduction  into  the  new 
Church  of  God. 

This  language  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  people.  Many  pious  souls  were  stirred 
by  the  thought  that  prophets  were  again 
restored  to  the  Church,  and  all  those  who 
were  fond  of  the  marvellous  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  fanatics  of  Zwickau. 

Put  scarcely  had  this  old  heresy,  which 
had  already  appeared  in  the  days  of  Monta- 
nlsnvrind  in  the  Middle  Ages,  found  follow- 
ers, when  it  met  with  a  powerful  antagonist 
in  the  Reformation.  Nicholas  Hausmann, 
of  whom  Luther  gave  this  powerful  testi- 
mony, "  What  we  preach,  he  practises,"  ' 
was'p-istor  of  Zwickau.  This  good  man  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  preten- 
sions of  the  false  prophets.  He  checked  the 
innovations  that  Storch  and  his  followers 
desired  to  introduce,  and  his  two  deacons 
acted  in  unison  with  him.  The  fanatics,  re- 
jected by  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  fell 
into  another  extravagance.  They  formed 
meetings  iu  which  revolutionary  doctrines 
were  professed.  The  people  were  agitated, 
and  disturbances  broke  out.  A  priest,  carry- 
ing the  host,  was  pelted  with  stones  ; 3  the 
civil  authority  interfered,  and  cast  the  ring- 
leaders into  prison. 4  Exasperated  by  this 
proceeding,  ajid  eager  to  vindicate  them- 
selves and  to  obtain  redress,  IStorch,  Mark 
Thomas,  and  Stubner  repaired  to  Wittem- 
berg.  5 

They  arrived  there  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber 1521.  Storch  led  the  way  with  the  gait 
and  bearing  of  a  trooper.  6  Mark  Thomas 
and  Stubner  followed  him.  The  disorder 
then  prevailing  in  Wittemberg  was  favour- 
able to  their  designs.  The  youths  of  the 
academy  and  the  citizens,  already  profoundly 
agitated  and  in  a  state  of  excitement,  were 
a  soil  well  fitted  to  receive  these  new  pro- 
phets. 

Thinking  themselves  sure  of  support, 
they  immediately  called  on  the  professors  of 
the  university,  in  order  to  obtain  their  sanc- 
tion. "  We  are  sent  by  God  to  instruct  the 
people,"  said  they.  "  We  have  held  fami- 
liar conversations  with  the  Lord  ;  we  know 
•what  will  happen  ; 7  in  a  word,  we  are  apos- 


1  Utrerum  potiatur etinstaurct  sacra et  respubllcas  tradat 
sanctis  viris  tcnendas.    Carnurar.  Vita  Mel.  p.  45. 

-  Quod  nos  docemiis,  ille  If  cit. 

3  Kineu  1'riester  der  das  Venerabile  getragcn  mil  Stelnen 
geworfen.    Seek.  p.  4-2. 
«  Siint  et  illlc  In  vtncula  con.itcti.    Mel.  Corf.  Rcf.  I  513. 

5  Hue  ndvolarunt  ires  viri,  duo  lanifices,  Itteranun  ruclcs, 
littraUii  icrtius  est.     Ibid. 

6  Inccden*  more  et  habitu  militum  istorum  quos  Latti- 
Inuekt  dtiimiu.    L.  Kpp.  ii.  24o. 

*  K»s«  slW  cum  Deo  familiaria  colloqnla,  videre  futura 
....Mel.  Electorl.  JTth  Dec.  Ml.     Corp.  Ref.  1.  514. 
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ties  and  prophets,  and  appeal  to  Dr  Luther." 
This  strange  language  astonished  the  pro- 
fessors. 

"  vVho  has  commissioned  you  to  preach  ?" 
asked  Melancthon  of  his  old  pupil  Stubner, 
whom  he  received  into  his  house.  "  The 
Lord  our  God."—"  Have  you  written  any 
books?" — "The  Lord  our  God  has  forbidden 
me  to  do  so."  Melancthon  was  agitated: 
he  grew  alarmed  and  astonished. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  extraordinary  spirits 
in  these  men,"  said  he  ;  "  but  what  spirits? 

Luther  alone  can  decide.     On  the  one 

hand,  let  us  beware  of  quenching  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and,  on  the  other,  of  being  led  astray 
bv  the  spirit  of  Satan." 

Storch,  being  of  a  restless  disposition,  soon 
quitted  Wittemberg.  Stubner  remained. 
Animated  by  an  eager  spirit  of  proselytism. 
he  went  through  the  city,  speaking  now  to 
one,  then  to  another ;  and  many  acknow- 
ledged him  as  a  prophet  from  God.  lie  ad- 
dressed himself  more  particularly  to  a  Swa- 
bian  named  Cellarius,  a  friend  of  Melanc- 
thon's,  who  kept  a  school  in  which  he  used 
to  instruct  a  great  number  of  young  people, 
and  who  soon  fully  acknowledged  the  mis- 
sion of  the  new  prophets. 

Melancthon  now  became  still  more  per- 
plexed and  uneasy.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
visions  of  the  Zwickau  prophets  that  dis- 
turbed him,  as  their  new  doctrine  on  bap- 
tism. It  seemed  to  him  conformable  with 
reason,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  deserving 
examination ;  "  for"  said  he,  "  we  must 
neither  admit  nor  reject  any  thing  lightly."1 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Me- 
lancthon's  hesitation  and  anxiety  are  a  proof 
of  the  uprightness  of  his  heart,  more  hon- 
ourable to  him,  perhaps,  than  any  systema- 
tic opposition  would  have  been. 

The  elector  himself,  whom  Melancthon 
styled  "  the  lamp  of  Israel," '-  hesitated. 
Prophets  and  apostles  in  the  electorate  of 
Saxony  as  in  Jerusalem  of  old  !  "  This  is  a 
great  matter,"  said  he ;  "  and  as  a  layman, 
i  cannot  understand  it.  Hut  rather  than 
fight  against  God,  I  would  take  a  staff  in  my 
hand,  and  descend  from  my  throne." 

At  length  he  informed  the  professors,  by 
his  councillors,  that  they  ^iad  sufficient 
trouble  in  hand  at  Wittemberg;  that  in  all 
probability  these  pretensions  of  the  Zwickau 
prophets  were  only  a  temptation  of  the  devil ; 
and  that  the  wisest  course,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  to  let  the  matter  drop  of  itself; 
nevertheless  that,  under  all  circumstances. 
whenever  his  highness  should  clearly  per- 
ceive God's  will,  he  would  take  counsel  of 
neither  brother  nor  mother,  and  that  lie  was 
ready  to  suffer  every  thing  in  the  cause  of 
truth.3 

Luther  in  the  Wartburg  was  apprized  of 

1  Cennebat  enlm  neque  admittendum  neque  rejicicndum 
qnicquam  temcrc.    Canier.  Vita  Mel.  p.  49. 

2  F.lertori  lucerna;  Israel.    Ibid.  p.  Sl:l. 

'  Darubcr  aucli  leiden  was  S.  C.  O.  luiden  sollt.  IDW.  p. 
537. 
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the  agitation  prevailing  in  the  court  and  at 
Wittemberg.  Strange  men  had  appeared, 
and  the  source  whence  their  mission  pro- 
ceeded was  unknown.  He  saw  immediately 
that  God  had  permitted  these  afflicting  events 
to  humble  his  servants,  and  to  excite  them 
by  trials  to  strive  more  earnestly  after  sancti- 
fi  cation. 

"  Your  electoral  grace,"  wrote  he  to  Fre- 
derick, "  has  for  many  years  been  collecting 
relics  from  every  country.  God  has  satis- 
fied your  desire,  and  has  sent  you,  without 
cost  "or  trouble,  a  whole  cross,  with  nails, 
spears,  and  scourges Health  and  prospe- 
rity to  the  new  relic! Only  let  your 

highness  fearlessly  stretch    out    your   arm, 

and  suffer  the  nails  to  enter  your  flesh  ! 

1  always  expected  that  Satan  would  send  us 
this  plague.1' 

l!ut  at  the  same  time  nothing  appeared  to 
him  more  urgent  than  to  secure  for  others 
the  liberty  that  he  claimed  for  himself.  lie 
had  not  two  weights  and  two  measures. 
"  Beware  of  throwing  them  into  prison," 
wrote  he  to  Spalatin.  "  Let  not  the  prince 
dip  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  these  new  pro- 
phets."1 Luther  went  far  beyond  his  age, 
sind  even  beyond  many  other  reformers,  on 
the  subject  of  religious  liberty. 

Circumstances  were  becoming  every  day 
more  serious  in  Witte;nberg.2 

Carlstaclt  rejected  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  new  prophets,  and  particularly  their 
anabaptism  ;  but  there  is  a  contagion  in  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  that  a  head  like  his  could 
not  easily  resist.  From  the  arrival  of  the 
men  of  Zwickau  in  Wittcmberg,  Carlstaclt 
accelerated  his  movements  in  the  direction 
of  violent  reforms.  "  We  must  fall  r,;:o:i 
every  ungodly  practice,  and  overthrow  them 
all  in  a  day,"  said  he.3  He  brought  together 
all  the  passages  of  Scripture  against  im 
and  inveighed  with  increasing  energy  against 
the  idolatry  of  Rome.  "  They  fall  down — 
they  crawl  before  these  idols,"  exclaimed  lie; 
"  they  burn  tapers  before  them,  and  make 

them  offerings Let  us  arise  and  tear  them 

from  the  altars  ! " 

These  words  were  not  uttered  in  vain  lie- 
fore  the  people*-  They  entered  the  churches, 
carried  away  the  images,  broke  them  in 
pieces,  and  burnt  them.4  It  would  have 
been  better  to  wait  until  their  abolition  had 
been  legally  proclaimed ;  but  some  thought 
that  the  caution  of  the  chiefs  would  compro- 
mise the  Reformation  itself. 

To  judge  by  the  language  of  these  enthu- 
siasts, there  were  no  tr.ue  Christians  in  \Vit- 
temberg  save  those  who  went  not  to  confes- 
sion, wlio  attacked  the  priests,  and  who  ate 
jneat  on  fast  days.  If  any  one  was  sujpected 


135. 


Ne  prlnceps  mantis  crucntet  in  prophetis.    L.  Epp.  II. 
t'lii  ficbant  omnia  in  dies  difficiliora.    Camcr.  Vila  Mel. 


p.  49. 

3  Irruendum  et  demoliendum  statlm.    Ibid. 

«  Die  Wider  zu  siurinei:  und  aus  d.en  Kirchen  zu  werfen. 
Matli.  p.  31. 


of  not  rejecting  all  the  rites  of  the  Church 
as  an  invention  of  the  devil,  he  was  set  down 
as  a  worshipper  of  Baal.  "  We  must  form  a 
Church,"  cried  they,  "composed  of  saints 
only  ! " 

The  citizens  of  Wittemberg  laid  before  the 
council  certain  articles  which  it  was  forced 
to  accept.  Many  of  these  regulations  were 
conformable  to  evangelical  morals.  They 
required  more  particularly  that  all  houses  of 
public  amusement  should  be  closed. 

lint  Carlstadt  soon  went  still  farther:  he 
began  to  despise  learning ;  and  the  old  pro- 
I'r  sottSvas  heard  from  his  chair  advising  his 
pupils  to  return  home,  to  take  up  the  spade, 
to  guide  the  plough,  and  quietly  cultivate 
the  earth,  because  man  was  ordained  to  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  George 
Mohr,  the  master  of  the  boys'  school  at  Wit- 
teiuberg,  led  away  by  the  same  fanaticism, 
called  to  the  assembled  citizens  from  the 
window  of  his  schoolroom  to  come  and  take 
a\v;-y  their  children.  Why  should  they  be 
made  study,  since  Storch  and  Stubner  had 
never  been  at  the  university,  and  yet  they 

were  prophets? A  mechanic,  therefore, 

w:;s  as  well  qualified  as  all  the  doctors  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  better,  to  preach  the 
Gospel. 

Thus  arose  doctrines  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Reformation,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  revival  of  letters.  It  was  with  the 
weapons  of  theological  learning  that  Luther 
had  attacked  Rome ;  and  the  enthusiasts  of 
Wittemberg,  like  the  fanatical  monks  with 
whom  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  had  contended, 
presumed  to  trample  all  human  learning 
under  foot.  If  this  vandalism  succeeded  in 
holding  its  ground,  the  hopes  of  the  world 
were  lost;  and  another  irruption  of  barba- 
rians would  extinguish  the  light  that  God 
had  kindled  in  Christendom. 

The  results  of  these  strange  discourses 
soon  showed  themselves.  Men's  minds  were 
absorbed,  agitated,  diverted  from  the  Gospel; 
the  university  became  disorganized  ;  the  de- 
moralized students  broke  the  bonds  of  disci- 
pline and  dispersed  ;  and  the  governments 
of  Germany  recalled  their  subjects.1  Thus 
the  men  who  desired  to  reform  and  vivify 
every  thing,  were  on  the  point  of  ruining 
all.2  One  struggle  more  (exclaimed  the 
friends  of  Rome,  who  on  all  sides  were  re- 
gaining their  confidence),  one  last  struggle, 
and  all  will  be  ours ! 

Promptly  to  check  the  excesses  of  these 
fanatics  was  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
1!" formation.  But  who  could  do  it?  Me- 
lancthon  ?  He  was  too  young,  too  weak, 
too  much  agitated  himself  by  these  strange 
phenomena.  The  elector?  He  was  the  most 
pacific  man  of  his  age. '  To  build  castles  at 
Altenburg,  Weimar,  Lochau,  and  Coburg  ;  to 
adorn  churches  with  the  beautiful  pictures 
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of  Lucas  Cranach ;  to  improve  the  singing  in 
the  chnpels  ;  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
his  university ;  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects;  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  whom  lie  met  playingin  the  streets, 
and  give  them  little  presents  : — such  were 
the  gentle  occupations  of  his  life.  And  now 
in  his  advanced  age,  would  lie  contend  with 
fanatics — would  he  oppose  violence  to  vio- 
lence ?  How  could  the  good  and  pious  Fred- 
crick  make  up  his  mind  to  this? 

The  disease  continued  to  spread,  and  no 
one  stood  forward  to  check  it.  Luther  was 
far  from  Wittemberg.  Confusion  find  ruin 
had  taken  hold  of  the  city.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  seen  an  enemy  spring  from  its  own 
bosom  more  formidable  than  popes  and  em- 
perors. It  was  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
abyss. 

Luther!  Luther!  was  the  general  and 
unanimous  cry  at  Wittemberg.  The  citi- 
zens called  for  him  earnestly  ;  the  professors 
desired  his  advice ;  the  prophets  themselves 
appealed  to  him.  All  entreated  him  to  re- 
turn. '• 

We  may  imagine  what  was  passing  in  the 
reformer's  mind.  All  the  terrors  of  Rome 
\veiv,  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  now 
wrung  his  heart.  It  is  from  the  very  midst 
of  the  Reformation  that  its  enemies  have 
gone  forth.  It  is  preying  upon  its  own 
vi  a  Is;  and  that  doctrine,  which  alone  had 
brought  peace  to  his  troubled  heart,  becomes 
the  occasion  of  fatal  disturbances  to  the 
Church. 

"  If  I  knew."  he  had  once  said,  "  that  my 
doctrine  injured  one  man,  one  .single  man, 
however  lowly  and  obscure  {which  it  cannot, 
for  it  is  the  Gospel  itself),  I  would  rather  die 
ton  times  than  not  retract  it."2  And  now 
a  whole  city,  and  that  city  Wittemberg,  is 
falling  into  disorder  !  True,  his  doctrine  has 
no  >h  ire  in  this  ;  but  from  every  quarter  of 
Germany  voices  are  heard  accusing  him  of 
it.  Pains  more  keen  than  he  had  ever  felt 
before  assail  him  now,  and  new'temptations 
agitate  him.  "  Can  such  then  be  the  end  of 
this  great  work  of  the  Reformation?"  said 
lit;  to  himself.  Impossible  ! — he  rejects  these 
doubts.  God  has  begun. God  will  per- 
fect the  work.  "  I  creep  in  deep  humility  to 
(lie  grace  of  the  Lord,"3  exclaimed  he,  "and 
be-ei-ch  him  that  his  name  may  remain 
attached  to  this  work;  and  that  if  anything 
impure  be  mixed  up  with  it,  he  will  remem- 
ber that  I  am  a  sinful  man." 

The  news  communicated  to  Luther  of  the 
inspiration  of  'these  new  prophets,  and  of 
their  sublime  interviews  with  God.  did  not 
stagger  him  one  moment.  He  knew  the 
depth,  the  anguish,  the  humiliation  of  the 
spiritual  life  :  at  Erfurth  and  Wittemberg  he 
had  made  trial  of  the  power  of  God,  which 
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did  not  so  easily  permit  him  to  believe  that 
God  appeared  to  his  creatures  and  conversed 
witli  them.  "  Ask  these  prophets,"  wrote 
he  to  Melancthon,  "  whether  they  have  felt 
those  spiritual  torments,  those  creations  of 
God,  those  deaths  and  hells  which  accom- 
pany a  real  regeneration J  And  if  they 

speak  to  you  only  of  agreeable  things,  of 
tranquil  impressions,  of  devotion  and  pictv. 
as  they  say,  do  not  believe  them,  although 
they  should  pretend  to  have  been  transported 
to  the  third  heaven.  Before  Christ  o>  <i'  ' 
attain  his  glory,  lie  was  compelled  to  suiF.-r 
death  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  believer  mi'-! 
go  through  the  bitterness  of  sin  before  ]}•• 
can  obtain  peace.  Do  you  desire  to  know 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  in  which  ('>«-.] 
talks  with  men?  Listen:  As  a  lion  so  Ituik 
he  broken  all  my  bones  :  I  am  cast  out  from  be- 
fore Ms  face,  and  my  soul  is  abased  even  to  the. 

gates  of  hell No!  The  Divine  Majesty 

(as  they  call  Him)  does  not  speak  face  to 
face  with  men,  so  that  they  may  suo  Him  ; 
for  no  man  (savs  He)  can  sec  my  face,  <r:d 
live." 

But  his  firm  conviction  of  the  delusion 
under  which  these  prophets  were  labouring, 
served  but  to  augment  Luther's  grief.  Has 
the  great  truth  of  salvation  by  grace  so 
quickly  lost  its  charms  that  men  turn  aside 
from  it  to  follow  fables?  He  begins  to  ll-e! 
that  the  work  is  not  so  easy  as  he  had 
thought  at  first.  He  stumbles  at  the  first 
stone  that  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart  had  placed  in  his  path ;  he  is  bowed 
down  by  grief  and  anxiety.  He  resolves,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  remove  it  out  of  the 
way  of  his  people,  and  decides  on  returning 
to  Wittemberg. 

At  that  time  he  was  threatened  by  immi- 
nent dangers.  The  enemies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion fancied  themselves  on  the  very  eve  of 
destroying  it.  George  of  Saxony,  equally 
indisposed  towards  Rome  and  Wittemberg, 
had  written,  as  early  as  the  16th  of  October 
1521,  to  Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother,  to 
draw  him  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Reformation.  "  Some,"  said  he,  "  deny 
that  the  soul  is  immortal.  Others  (and  these 
are  monks !)  attach  bells  to  swine  and  set 
them  to  drag  the  relics  of  St.  Anthony 
through  the  streets,  and  then  throw  them 
into  the  mire.2  All  this  is  the  fruit  of  Lu- 
ther's teaching  !  Entreat  your  brother  the 
elector  dither  to  punish  the  ungodly  authors 
of  these  innovations,  or  at  least  publicly  to 
declare  his  opinion  of  them.  Our  changing 
beard  and  hair  remind  us  that  we  have 
reached  the  latter  portion  of  our  course, 
and  urge  us  to  put  an  end  to  such  great 
evils." 

After  this  George  departed  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  imperial  government  at  Nuremberg. 
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He  had  scarcely  arrived  when  he  made  every 
exertion  to  urge  it  to  adopt  measures  of  se- 
verity. In  effect,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
this  body  passed  an  edict,  in  which  it  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the  priests  said  m  iss 
without  being  robed  in  their  sncerdotal  gar- 
mcnts,  consecrated  (he  sacrament  in  German, 
administered  it  without  having  received  the 
requisite  confession  from  the  communicants, 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  laymen,'  and 
were  not  even  careful  to  ascertain  that 
those  who  stood  forward  to  receive  it  were 
fasting. 

Accordingly  the  imperial  government  de- 
sired the  bishops  to  seek  out  and  punish 
severely  all  the  innovators  within  their  re- 
spective dioceses.  The  latter  hastened  to 
comply  with  these  orders. 

Such  was  the  moment  selected  by  Luther 
fur  liis  reappearance  on  the  stage.  He  saw 
the  danger  ;  lie  fort-boiled  incalculable  (lisas- 
'•  Erelong,"  said  he,  "  there  will  be  a 
disturbance  in  the  empire,  carrying  princes, 
magistrates,  and  bishops  before  it.  The 
people  have  eyes  :  they  will  not,  they  can- 
not be  led  by  force.  All  Germany  will  run 
blood.2  Let  us  stand  up  as  a  wall  to  pre- 
serve our  nation  in  this  dreadful  day  of  God's 
anger.1' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Departure  from  the  Wartburg — New  Position— Lutlier  and 
Primitive  Catholicism  —  Meeting  at  the  Black  Bear  — 
I.ulhc-r's  Lc'ltTto  the  Elector— Return  to  \Vittemberg— 
Sermon  at  Wittemhorg  — Charity— The  Word— How  the 
Reformation  was  lirought  about— Faith  in  Christ  — Its 
WTects—  liidymus— Carlsladl  —  The  Prophets— Interview 
witli  Luther— End  of  the  Struggle. 

i  were  Luther's  thoughts  ;  but  he  beheld 
a  still  more  imminent  danger.  At  Wittem- 
berg,  the  conflagration,  far  from  dying  away, 
became  fiercer  every  day.  From  the  heights 
of  the  Wartburg,  Luther  could  perceive  in 
the  horizon  the  frightful  gleams,  the  signal 
of  devastation,  shooting  at  intervals  through 
the  air.  Is  not  he  the  only  one  who  can 
give  aid  in  this  extremity  ?  Shall  he  not 
throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  flames  to 
quench  their  fury?  In  vain  his  enemies 
prepare  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  ;  in  vain 
the  elector  entreats  him  not  to  leave  the 
Wnrtburg,  and  to  prepare  his  justification 
against  the  next  diet.  He  has  a  more  im- 
portant task  to  perform — to  justify  the 
Go>pel  itself,  "More  serious  intelligence 
reaches  me  every  day,"  wrote  he.  "  I  shall 
set  out :  circumstances  positively  require  me 
to  do  so."  3 

Accordingly,  he  rose  on  the  3d  of  March 
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with  the  determination  of  leaving  the  Wart- 
burg  for  ever.  He  bade  adieu  to  its  time- 
\vorn  to-.vers  and  gloomy  forests.  He  passed 
beyond  those  walls  where  the  excommunica- 
tions of  Leo  X.  and  the  sword  of  Charles  V. 
were  unable  to  reach  him.  He  descended  the 
mountain.  The  world  that  lay  at  his  feet, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  about  to 
appear  again,  would  soon  perhaps  call  loudly 
for  his  death.  But  that  mattered  not  !  he 
went  forward  rejoicing:  for  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  he  was  returning  among  his  fellow- 
men.  l 

Time  had  moved  on.  Luther  was  quitting 
the  Wart  burg  for  a  cause  very  different  from 
that  for  which  he  had  entered  it.  He  had 
gone  thither  as  the  assailant  of  the  old-tradi- 
tion and  of  the  ancient  doctors  ;  he  left  it  as 
the  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
against  new  adversaries.  He  had  entered  it 
as  an  innovator,  and  as  an  impugner  of  the 
ancient  hierarchy  ;  he  left  it  as  a  conserva- 
tive and  champion  of  the  faith  .of  Christians. 
Hitherto  Luther  had  seen  but  one  thing  in 
his  work.  —  the  triumph  of  justification  by 
faith  ;  and  with  this  weapon  he  had  thrown 
down  mighty  superstitions.  Hut  if  there 
was  a  time  for  destroying,  there  was  also  a 
time  for  building  up.  Beneath  those  ruins 
with  which  his  strong  arm  had  strewn  the 
plain,  —  beneath  those  crumple'!  letters  of  in- 
dulgence, those  broken  tiaras  and  tattered 
cowls,  —  beneath  so  many  Roman  abuses  and 
errors  that  lay  in  confusion  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  he  discerned  and  discovered  the  primi- 
tive Catholic  Church,  reappearing  still  the 
same,  and  coming  forth  as  from  a  long  period 
of  trial,  with  its  unchangeable  doctrines  and 
heavenly  accents.  He  could  distinguish  it 
from  Rome,  welcoming  and  embracing  it 
with  joy.  Luther  effected  nothing  new  in 
the  world,  as  he  has  been  falsely  charged  ; 
he  did  not  raise  a  building  for  the  future  that 
had  no  connexion  with  the  past  ;  he  uncov- 
ered, he  opened  to  the  light  of  day  the  an- 
cient foundations,  on  which  thorns  and  this- 
tles had  sprung  up,  and  continuing  the  con- 
struction of  the  temple,  he  built  simply  on 
the  foundations  laid  by  the  apostles.  Luther 
perceived  that  the  ancient  and  primitive 
(  'liiirch  of  the  apostles  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
be  restored  in  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  by 
which  it  had  been  so  long  oppressed  ;  and  on 
the  other,  be  defended  against  enthusiasts 
and  unbelievers,  who  pretended  to  disown  it, 
and  who,  regardless  of  all  that  God  had  done 
in  times  past,  were  desirous  of  beginning  an 
entirely  new  work.  Luther  was  no  longer 
exclusively  the  man  of  one  doctrine,  —  that 
of  justification,  —  although  he  always  assigned 
it  the  highest  place;  he  became  the  man 
of  the  whole  Christian  theology;  and  while 
he  still  believed  that  the  Church  was  essen- 
tially the  congregation  of  saints,  he.  was  care- 
ful not  to  despise  the  visible  Church,  and  ac- 
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i  [c.-lgisd  t!n  assembly  <>l'  the.  cleet  ;is  ihe 
L:ii;.'il'  ;;i  "i'  -  •'  !.  Tlr.is  was  a  groat  cbango 
(.fl'wCt'jd,  al  ihis  time,  in  Luther's  heart,  in  l»w 

tiu'iili'irv,  ,-illil  ill  the  Work  i.'!'  renovation  that 
(I.-,!  u.,s  i'!iTvii;ic  (111  in  tho  world.  The 
;  , :;!>.  hierardi v  might  perhaps  have  driven 
,  l^nner  to  extremes;  the  sects  which 
then  so  boldly  raised  their  heads  brought 
Li :n  kick  to  the  true  path  oi'  modera- 
tion. The  sojourn  in  the  Wartburg  divides 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  into  two 
periods. 

Luther  was  riding  slowly  on  the  road  to 
\Y;,teinberg.:  it  was  already  the  second  day 
(if  his  jofirney,  and  Shrove  Tuesday.  To- 
wards evening  a  terrible  storm  burst  forth, 
::;.,!  the  roads  were  flooded.  Two  Swiss 
youths,  who  were  travelling  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  himself,  were  hastening  onwards 
t.)  and  a  shelter  in  the  city  of  Jeua.  They 
had  studied  at  Basle,  and  the  celebrity  of 
\Vittemberg  attracted  them  to  that  uni- 
versity. Travelling  on  foot,  fatigued,  and 
wet  through,  John  Kessler  of  St.  Gall  and 
his  companion  quickened  their  steps.  The 
city  was  all  in  commotion  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  carnival ;  balls,  masquerades, 

„  ;uid  noisy  feasting  engrossed  the  people  of 
Jena ;  and  when  the  two  travellers  arrived, 
they  c'ould  find  no  room  at  any  of  the  inns. 
At  last  they  were  directed  to  the  Black  Bear, 
outside'  the  city  gates.  Dejected  and  ha- 
rassed, they  repaired  thither  slowly.  The 
landlord  received  them  kindly.  *  They  took 
their  seats  near  the  open  door  of  the  public 
room,  ashamed  of  the  state  in  which  the 
storm  had  placed  them,  and  not  venturing  to 
go  in.  At  one  of  the  tables  sat  a  solitary 
man  in  a  knight's  dress,  wearing  a  red  cap 
on  his  head  and  breeches  over  which  fell  the 
skirts  of  his  doublet;  his  right  hand  rested 
on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  his  left  grasped 
the  hilt ;  and  before  him  lay  an  open  book, 
which  he  appeared  to  be  reading  with  great 
attention.2  At  the  noise  made  by  the  en- 
trance of  these  two  young  men,  he  raised  his 
head,  saluted  them  affably,  and  invked  them 
to  come  and  sit  at  his  table  ;  then  presenting 
them  with  a  glass  of  beer,  and  alluding  to 
their  accent,  he  said:  "  You  are  Swiss,  I 
perceive  ;  but  from  what  canton  ?  " — "  From 
St.  Gall." — "  If  you  are  going  to  Wittem- 
bcrg,  you  will  there  meet  with  a  fellow- 

.  countryman,  Doctor  Schurff." — Encouraged 
by  this  kind  reception,  they  added  :  "  Sir, 
could  you  inform  us  where  Martin  Luther  is 
at  present?" — "  I  know  for  certain,"  replied 
the  knight,  "  that  he  is  not  at  Wittemberg  ; 
but  he  will  be  there  shortly-  Philip  Melanc- 
thon  is  there.  Study  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
that  you  may  clearly  understand  -the  Holy 
Scriptures." — "  If  God  spare  our  lives,"  ob- 
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served  one  of  the  young  men,  "  we  will  not 
return  I'-HK;  without  h.iviny  seen  and  heard 
Doctor  Luther;  for  it  is  on  his  account  that 
we  have  undertaken  this  long  journey.  We 
know  that  he  desires  to  abolish  the  priest- 
hood and  the  mass  ;  and  as  our  parents  des- 
tined us  to  the  priesthood  from  our  infancy, 
we  should  like  to  know  clearly  on  what 
grounds  he  rests  his  proposition."  The 
knight  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
sumed :  "  Where  have  you  been  studying 
hitherto?" — "  At  Basle."—"  Is  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam  still  there?  what  is  he  doing?" 
They  replied  to  his  questions,  and  there  was 
another  pause.  The  two  Swiss  knew  not 
what  to  think.  "  Is  it  not  strange,"  thought 
they,  "  that  this  knight  talks  to  us  of 
Schurff,  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus,  and  on 
the  necessity  of  learning  Greek  and  He- 
brew."— "  My  dear  friends,"  said  the  un- 
known suddenly,  "  what  do  they  think  of 
Luther  in  Switzerland?" — "  Sir,"  replied 
Kessler,  "  opinions  are  very  divided  about 
him  there  as  every  where  else.  Some  cannot 
extol  him  enough  ;  and  others  condemn  him 
as  an  abominable  heretic." — "  Ha!  the 
priests,  no  doubt,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  knight's  cordiality  had  put  the  stu- 
dents at  their  ease.  They  longed  to  know 
what  book  he  was  reading  at  the  moment  of 
their  arrival.  The  knight  had  closed  it,  and 
placed  it  by  his  side.  At  last  Kessler's  com- 
panion ventured  to  take  it  up.  To  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  two  young  men,  it  was 
the  Hebrew  Psalter!  The  student  laid  it 
down  immediately,  and  as  if  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  liberty  he  had  taken,  said  :  "  I 
would  willingly  give  one  of  my  ringers  to 
know  that  language." — "  You  will  attain 
your  wish,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if  you  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  learn  it." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Kessler  heard  the 
landlord  calling  him  ;  the  poor  Swiss  youth 
feared  something  had  gone  wrong  ;  but  the 
host  whispered  to  him  :  "  I  perceive  that  you 
have  a  great  desire  to  see  and  hear  Luther  ; 
well !  it  is  he  who  is  seated  beside  you." 
Kessler  took  this  for  a  joke,  and  said  :  "  Mr. 
Landlord,  you  want  to  make  a  fool  of  mc."- 
"  It  is  he  in  very  truth,"  replied  the  host ; 
"  but  do  not  let  him  see  that  you  know  him.'1 
Kessler  made  110  answer,  but  returned  into 
the  room  and  took  his  seat  at  the  table, 
burning  to  repeat  to  his  comrade  what  he 
had  just  heard.  But  how  could  he  manage 
it?  At  last  he  thought  of  leaning  forward, 
as  if  he  were  looking  towards  the  door,  :;nd 
then  whispered  into  his  friend's  ear  :  "  The 
landlord  assures  me  that  this  man  is  Luther." 
— "  Perhaps  he  saidi  Hiitten,"  replied  his 
comrade  ;  "  you  did  not  hear  him  distinctly." 
— "  It  may  be  so,"  returned  Kessler;  "  the 
host  said  :  It  is  Hiitten  ;  the  two  names  are 
pretty  much  alike,  and  I  mistook  one  for  the 
other." 

At  that  moment  the  noise  of  horses  was 
heard  before  the  iim ;  two  merchants,  who 
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desired  a  lodging,  entered  the  room;  they 
took  off  their  spurs,  laid  down  tlu-ir  i-l<>uLs, 
and  one  of  them  placed  beside  him  on  the 
table  an  unbound  book,  which  soon  attracted 
the  knight's  notice-.  '•  What  book  is  that '?  " 
asked  he. — "  A  commentary  on  some  of  the 
liitsjifls  and  Epistles  by  Doctor  Luther." 
i-<-jilii'<l  the  merchant;  "  it  is  just  published." 
-"  I  shall  procure  it  shortly,"  said  the 
knight. 

At  this  moment  the  host  came  to  announce 
th.-'.t  supper  was  ready.  The  two  students, 
tearing  the  expense  of  such  a  meal  in  com- 
pany with  the  knight  Ulrieh  of  Hiitten  and 
two  wealthy  men-hints,  took  the  landlord 
aside,  and  begged  him  to  serve  them  with 
something  apart.  "  ( 'ome  along,  my  friends," 
replied  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Hear; 
"  take  your  place  at  table  beside  this  gen- 
tleman ;  I  will  charge  you  moderately." 
— '•  Come  along,"  said  the  knight.  "  I  will 
settle  the  score.'1 

During  this  meal,  the  stranger  knight 
uttered  many  simple  and  edifying  remarks. 
The  students  and  the  merchants  were  all 
oars,  and  paid  more  attention  to  his  words 
than  to  the  dishes  set  before  them.  '•  Luther 
must  either  be  an  angel  from  heaven  or  a 
devil  from  hell,"  said  one  of  the  merchants 
in  course  of  conversation  ;  "  I  would  readily 
give  ten  florins  if  1  could  meet  Luther  and 
confess  to  him." 

When  supper  was  over,  the  merchants  left 
the  table ;  the  two  Swiss  rein  lined  alone 
with  the  knight,  who,  taking  a  large  glass 
of  beer,  rose  and  said  solemnly,  after  the 
manner  of  the  country  :  "  Swiss,  one  glass 
more  for  thanks."  As  Kessler  was  about  to 
tako  the  glass,  the  unknown  set  it  down 
again,  and  offered  him  one  filled  with  wine, 
saying:  "  You  are  not  accustomed  to  beer." 

He  then  arose,  flung  a  military  cloak  over 
bis  shoulders,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the 
students,  said  to  them  :  "  When  you  reach 
Wittemberg,  salute  Ur  Schurff  on  my  part." 
— "  Most  willingly,"  replied  they  ;  '*  but 
what  name  shall  we  give?" — "Tell  him 
simply, "  added  Luther,  "  He  that  is  to  come 
salutes  you."  With  these  words  be  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  them  full  of  admiration  at 
bis  kindness  and  good  nature. 

Luther,  for  it  was  really  he,  continued  his 
journey.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had 
been  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  who- 
ever met  and  recognised  him,  might  seize 
him.  •  But  at  the  time  when  be  was  engaged 
in  an  undertaking  that  exposed  him  to  every 
risk,  he  was  calm  and  serene,  and  conversed 
cheerfully  with  those  whom  he  met  on  the 
road. 

It  was  not  that  he  deceived  himself :  he 
saw  the  future  big  with  storms.  "Satan," 
said  he,  "  is  enraged,  and  all  around  are 
plotting  death  and  hell.1  Nevertheless,  I  go 
forward  and  throw  myself  in  the  way  of  the 


emperor  and  of  the  pope,  having  no  protector 
save  Hod  in  heaven.  Power  has  been  given 
io  ;iil  men  to  kill  me  wherever  they  find  me. 
I'.ut  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  all;  if  it  he  His 
will  that  I  be  put  to  death,  so  be  it !  " 

On  that  same  day,  Ash- Wednesday,  Lu- 
ther reached  Borna,  a  small  town  near 
Leipsic.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  inform  the 
prince  of  the  bold  step  he  was  about  to  take  • 
and  accordingly  alighted  at  the  Guide  Hotel 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father. 
and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

••  Most  serene  Elector,  gracioys  Lord  ! 
The  events  that  have  taken  place  at  Wit- 
temberg, to  the  great  reproacli  of  the  Gospel. 
have  caused  me  such  pain  that  if  1  were  n«t 
confident  of  the  truth  of  our  cause,  I  should 
have  given  way  to  despair. 

"  Your  highness  knows  this,  or  if  not,  bo 
it  known  to  you  now,  that  I  received  the 
Gospel  not  from  men  but  from  he:i\en. 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  1  called 
for  discussion,  it  was  not  because  I  bad  any 
doubts  of  the  truth,  but  in  humility,  and  in 
the  hope  to  win  over  others.  But  since  my 
humility  is  turned  against  the  Gospel,  my 
conscience  compels  me  now  to  act  otherwise. 
I  have  sufficiently  given  way  to  your  high- 
ness by  passing  this  year  in  retirement. 
The  devil  knows  well  that  I  did  not  do  so 
through  fe.ir.  I  should  have  entered  Worms 
had  there  been  as  many  devils  in  the  city  as 
tiles  on  the  house-tops.  Now  Duke  George. 
with  whom  your  highness  frightens  me.  is 
yet  much  less  to  be  feared  than  a  single 
devil.  If  that  which  is  passing  at  Wittem- 
berg were  taking  place  at  Leipsic  (the  duke's 
residence),  I  would  immediately  mount  my 
horse  to  go  thither,  although  (may  your 
highness  pardon  these  words)  for  nine  who].; 
days  together  it  were  to  rain  nothing  but 
Duke  Georges,  and  each  one  nine  times  more 
furious  than  he  is.  What  is  he  thinking  of 
in  attacking  me?  Does  he  take  Christ  my 
Lord  for  a*  man  of  straw?1  O  Lord,  be 
pleased  fo  avert  the  terrible  judgment  which 
is  impending  over  him  ! 

"  Be  it  known  to  your  highness  that  I  am 
going  to  Wittemberg  under  a  protection  far 
higher  than  that  of  princes  and  electors.  I 
think  not.of  soliciting  your  highness's  sup- 
port, and,  far  from  desiring  your  protection, 
I  would  rather  protect  yon  myself.  If  I  knew 
that  your  highness  could  or  would  protect 
me,  1  would  not  go  to  Wittemberg  at  all. 
There  is  no  sword  that  can  further  this 
cause.  God  alone  must  do  every  thing  with- 
out the  help  or  concurrence  of  man.  He  who 
has  the  greatest  faith  is  he  who  is  most  able 
to  protect.  But  I  observe  that  your  highness 
is  still  weak  in  faith. 

"  But  since  your  highness  desires  to  know 
what  you  have  to  do,  I  will  answer  with  all 
deference :  your  highness  has  already  done 


I  Furlt  RaUnas;  et  fremunt  vlclnl  undique,  nesclo  quot          >  Er  halt  melnen  Herrn  Christum  fttr  etn  Mann  »us  Stroh 
morllbus  cl  infcmis.    L.  Epp.  1L  Itt.  geflochten.    L.  Epp.  ii.  U9. 
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too  much,  and  ought  to  do  nothing  at  all. 
God  will  not  ;xml  cannot  endure,  cither  your 
cares  and  labours  or  mint1.  Let  your  high- 
ness's  conduct  be  guided  by  this. 

"  As  for  what  concerns  me,  your  highness 
must  act  as  an  elector ;  yon  must  let  the 
orders  of  his  imperial  majesty  take  their 
course  in  your  towns  and  rural  districts. 
You  must  offer  no  resistance  if  men  desire  to 
seize  or  kill  me;1  fur  no  one  should  resist 
dominions  except  lie  who  has  established 
them. 

"  Let  your  highness  leave  the  gates  open, 
and  respect  safe-conducts,  if  my  enemies  in 
person  or  their  envoys  come  in  search  of  mo 
into  your  highness 's  states.  Every  thing 
shall  be  done  without  trouble  or  danger  to 
yourself. 

"  I  have  written  this  letter  in  haste,  that 
you  may  not  be  made  uneasy  at  hearing  of 
my  arrival.  I'have  to  do  with  a  very  differ- 
ent man  from  Duke  George.  He  knows  me 
well,  and  I  know  him  pretty  well. 

"  Given  at  Borna,  at  the  inn  of  the  Guide, 
this  Ash- Wednesday  1522. 

"  Your  electoral  highness's 
••  Very  humble  servant, 

'•  M.VUTIN  LUTIIKU." 

It  was  thus  Luther  drew  nigh  to  Wittem- 
berg.  He  wrote  to  his  prince,  but  not  to 
excuse  himself.  An  imperturbable  confidence 
filled  his  heart.  He  saw  the  hand  of  God  in 
this  cause,  and  that  was  sufficient  for  him. 
The  heroism  of  faith  can  never  be  carried 
farther.  One  of  the  editions  of  Luther's 
works  has  the  following  remark  in  the  mar- 
gin of  this  letter :  '•  This  is  a  wonderful  writ- 
ing of  the  third  and  last  Ellas  !"2 

Luther  re-entered  Wittcmbcrg  on  Friday 
the  7th  March,  having  been  five  days  on  the 
way  from  Eisenach.  Doctors,  students,  and 
citizens,  all  broke  firth  in  rejoicings;  for 
they  had  recovered  the  pilot  who  alone  could 
extricate  the  vessel  from  the  shoals  among 
which  it  was  entangled. 

The  elector,  who  -,vas  at  Lockan  with  his 
court,  felt  great  emotion'  as  he  read  the 
reformer's  letter.  He  was  desirous  of  vindi- 
cating him  before  the  diet:  "  Let  him  address 
me  a  letter/'  wrote  the  prince  to  SchurfF, 
"  explaining  the  motives  of  his  return  to 
Wittemberg,  and  let  him  say  also  that  he 
returned  without  my  permission."  Luther 
consented. 

"  I  am  ready  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
your  highness  and  the  anger  of  the  whole 
world,"  wrote  he  to  the  prince.  "  Are  not 
the  Wittembergers  my  sheep  ?  Has  not  God 
intrusted  them  to  me  ?  And  ought  I  not,  if 
necessary,  to  expose  myself  to  death  for  their 
sakes  ?  Besides,  I  fear  to  see  a  terrible  out- 
break in  Germany  by  which  God  will  punish 


our  nation.  Let  your  highness  be  well  as- 
sured, and  doubt  not  that  the  decrees  of 
heaven  are  very  different  from  those  of  Nu- 
remberg."1 This  letter  was  written  on  the 
very  day  of  Luther's  arrival  at  Wittem- 
berg. 

On  the  following  day,  being  the  eve  of  th>: 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Luther  visited  Jerome 
Schurff.  Mclancthon,  Jonas,  Amsdorir.  and 
Augustin  SchurfF,  Jerome's  brother,  were 
there  assembled.  Luther  eagerly  <iuestin!ir,l 
them,  and  they  were  informing  him  of  all 
that  had  taken  place,  when  two  foreign  stu- 
dents were  announced,  desiring  to  speak  with 
Dr.  Jerome.  On  entering  this  assembly  of 
doctors,  the  two  young  men  of  St.  Gall  wen;  • 
at  first  abashed;  but  they  soon  recovered 
themselves  on  discovering  tin;  knight  of  the 
Black  Bear  among  them.  The  latter  imme- 
diately went  up  to  them,  greeted  them  as  old 
acquaintances,  and  smiled  ''•*  he  pointed  to 
one  of  the  doctors :  "  This  is  I'hilip  Melanc- 
thon,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you."  The  two 
Swiss  remained  all  day  with  the  doctors  of 
Wittemberg,  in  remembrance  of  the  meeting 
at  Jena. 

One  great  thought  absorbed  the  ivfiirmer's 
mind,  and  checked  the  joy  he  felt  at  meeting 
his  friends  once  more.  Unquestionably  the 
character  in  which  he  was  now  to  appear 
was  obscure  :  he  was  about  to  raise  his  voice 
in  a  sma.ll  town  of  Saxony,  and  yet  his  under- 
taking had  all  the  importance  of  an  event 
which  was  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  Many  nations  and  many  ages  were 
to  feel  its  effects.  It  was  a  question  whether 
that  doctrine  which  he  had  derived  from  the 
Word  of  God,  and  which  was  ordained  to 
exert  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  future 
development  of  the  human  race,  would  be 
stronger  than  the  destructive  principles  that 
threatened  its  existence.  ,It  was  a  question 
whether  it  were  possible  to  reform  without 
destroying,  and  clear  the  way  to  new  deve- 
lopments without  annihilating  the  old.  To 
silence  fanatical  men  inspired  by  the  energy 
of  a  first  enthusiasm  ;  to  master  an  unbridled 
multitude,  to  calm  it  do«n,  to  lead  it  back 
to  order,  peace,  and  truth ;  to  break  the 
course  of  the  impetuous  torrent  which  threat- 
ened to  overthrow  the  ri.-ing  edifice  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  scatter  its  ruins  far  and 
wide  : — such  was  the  task  for  which  Luther 
had  returned  to  Wittemberg.  Hut  would  his 
influence  be  sufficient  for  this  ?  The  event 
alone  could  show. 

The  reformer's  heart  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  struggle  that  awaited  him. 
He  raised  his  head  as  a  li  -n  provoked  to  fight 
shakes  his  long  mane.  "  We  must  now 
trample  Satan  under  foot,  and  contend  against 
the  angel  of  darkness,"  said  he.  "  If  our 
adversaries  do  not  retire  of  their  own  accord, 
Christ  will  know  how  to  compel  them.  We 
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1  TTnd  Ja  nlcht  wehrcn so  sic  mich  fahen  Oder  todten 
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who  trust  in  the  Lord  of  life  and  of  death  are 
ourselves  lords  of  life  and  of  death."1 

l'>ut   at  the   same  time  the  impetuous  re- 

fonii'T.  as  if  restrained  by  a  superior  po\v.  r. 

refused  to  employ  the  anathemas  and  thuu- 

of  the   Word,  and  became   an   humble 

pastor,  a  gentle   shepherd  of  souls.     "  It  is 

the  Word  that  we  must  fight,"  said  lie, 

'•  hv    the    Word   must    we    overthrow    and 

roy  what  has  been   set  up  by  violence. 

1  will  not  make  use  of  force  against  the  su- 

titiousand  unbelieving.     Let   him  who 

vi-th  draw  nigh  !   let  him  who  believcth 

not    keep    afar   off!    no    one    must   be    con- 

;ril.      Liberty    is    the    very    essence  of 

faith."" 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  On  that  day 
the  doctor,  whom  for  nearly  a  year  the  lofty 
r  i.'.parts  of  the  Wnrtburg  have  concealed 
from  every  eye,  will  reappear  before  the 
!  •  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church.  It  was 
rumoured  in  Wittemberg  that  Luther  was 
;••  me  back,  and  that  he  was  going  to  preach. 
This  news  alone,  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  had  already  given  a  powerful  diver- 
to  the  ideas  by  which  the  people  were 
They  are  going  to  see  the  hero  of 
Y.""rms.  The  people  crowded  together,  and 
were  affected  by  various  emotions.  On  Sun- 
d  v  morning  the  church  was  filled  with  an 

alive  and  excited  crowd. 
Luther  divines  all  the  sentiments  of  his  con- 
ation ;  he  goes  up  into  the  pulpit ;  there 
he  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  flock  that  he 
li  M!  iineded  as  a  docile  sheep,  but  which  has 
broken  from  him  like  an  untamed  bull.     His 
•.'.age  is  simple,  noble,  yet  full  of  strength 
•leness:   one  might    have  supposed 
to   lea  tender  father  returning  to  his 
(•'•il.'ri-ii,   inquiring  into  their  conduct,  and 
kindly  telling  them  what  report  he  had  heard 
about  them.     He  candidly  acknowledges  the 
:        ress  the}' have  made  in  faith;   and  by 
i!:;-;    means    prepares    and    captivates  their 
Is.    He  then  continues  in  these  words-: — 
••  i'ut  we  need  something  more  than  faith  ; 
.-I'd    charity.     If  a  man   who  bears  a 
sword  in  his  hand  be  alone,  it  is  of  little  con- 
'••uce  whether  it  be  sheathed  or  not;  but 
if  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  he   should 
act  so  as  to  wound  nobody. 

"  What  does  a  mother  do  to  her  infant  ? 

At  first  she   gives  it  milk,  then  some  very 

light  food.     If  she  were  to  begin  by  giving 

at  and  wine,  what  would  be  the  conse- 


So  should  we  act  towards  our  brethren. 
My  friend,  have  you  been  long  enough  at 
tli"-  breast?  It  'is  well!  but  permit  your 
brother  to  drink  as  long  as  yourself. 

"  Observe  the  sun !  He  dispenses  two 
things,  light  and  heat.  There  is  no  king 
powerful  enough  to  bend  aside  his  rays ; 
they  come  straight  to  us  •  but  heat  is  ra- 


1  Domini  enlm  mimus  vltie  et  mortis.    L.  F.pp.  II.  150. 

2  Non  enim  ad  fidera  et  ad  en  qua:  fidci  sunt,  ullus  cogcn- 
duiC9t....lbid.  151. 


diated  and  communicated  in  every  direc- 
tion. Thus  faith,  like  light,  should  always 
be  straight  and  inflexible ;  but  charity, 
like  heat,  should  radiate  on  every  side, 
and  bend  to  all  the  wants  of  our  brethren." 

Luther  having  thus  prepared  his  hearers, 
began  to  press  them  more  closely  : 

"  The  abolition  of' the  mass,  say  you,  is  in 
conformity  with  Scripture  :  Agreed  !  But 
what  order,  what  decency  have  you  ob- 
served? It  behoved  you  to  offer  up  fer- 
vent prayers  to  the  Lord,  and  apply  to  the 
public  authority;  then  might  every  man 
have  acknowledged  that  the  thing  was  of 
God." 

Thus  spake  Luther.  This  dauntless  man, 
who  at  Worms  had  withstood  the  princes  of 
the  earth,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  by  these  words  of  wis- 
dom and  of  peace.  Carlstadt  and  the  pro- 
phets of  Zwickau,  so  great  and  powerful 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  who  had  tyrannized 
over  and  agitated  Wittemberg,  had  shrunk 
into  pigmies  beside  the  captive  of  the  Wart- 
burg. 

"The  mass,"  continued  he,  "is  a  bad 
tiling  ;  God  is  opposed  to  it ;  it  ought  to  be 
abolished  ;  and  1  would  that  throughout1  the 
whole  world  it  were  replaced  by  the  Supper 
of  the  Gospel.  But  let  no  one  bo  torn  from 
it  by  forc^f.  We  must  leave  the  matter  in 
God"'s  hands.  His  Word  must  act,  and  not 
we.  And  why  so,  you  will  ask  ?  Because 
I  do  not  hold  men's  hearts  in  my  hand,  as 
the  potter  holds  the  clay.  We  have  a  right 
tii  speak  ;  we  have  not  the  right  to  act.  Let 
us  preach  :  the  rest  belongs  unto  God  Were 
I  to  employ  force,  what  should  I  gain?  Gri- 
mace, formality,  apings,  human  ordinances, 

and  hypocrisy But  there   would   be    no 

sincerity  of  heart,  nor  faith,  nor  charity. 
Where  these  three  are  wanting,  all  is  want- 
ing, and  I  would  not  give  a  pear- stalk  for 
such  a  result.1 

"  Our  first  object  must  be  to  win  men's 
hearts  ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  must  preach 
the  Gospel.  To-day  the  Word  will  fall  into 
one  heart,  to-morrow  into  another,  and  it 
will  operate  in  such  a  manner  that  each  one 
will  withdraw  from  the  mass  and  abandon 
it.  God  does  more  by  his  Word  alone  than 
you  and  I  and  all  the  world  by  our  united 
strength.  God  lays  hold  upon  the  heart; 
and  when  the  heart  is  taken,  all  is  won. 

"  I  do  not  say  this  for  the  restoration  of 
the  mass.  Since  it  is  down,  in  God's  naino 
there  let  it  lie  !  But  should  you  have  gone 
to  work  as  you  did  ?  Paul,  arriving  on£  day 
in  the  powerful  city  of  Athens,  found  there 
altars  raised  to  false  gods.  He  went  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  observed  them  without 
touching  one.  But  he  walked  peaceably 
into  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  and  de- 
clared to  the  people  that  all  their  gods  were 
idols.  His  language  took  possession  of  their 
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hearts,  and  the  idols  fell  without  raid's  hav- 
ing touched  them. 

"  I  will  preach,  discuss,  and  write  ;  but  I 
will  constrain  none,  for  faith  is  a  voluntary 
net.  .See  what  I  have  done  !  I  stood  up 
against  the  pope,  indulgences,  and  papists, 
but.  without  violence  or  tumult.  1  put 
i'lvvird  God's  Word;  I  preached  ami  wrote 
— this  was  all  I  did.  And  yet  while  1  was 
asleep,  or  seated  familiarly  at  table  with 
Amsilorff  and  Mclancthon,  drinking  and  gos- 
siping over  our  Wittemberg  beer,  the  Word 
tint  1  hid  preached  overthrew  popery,  so 
that  neither  prince  nor  emperor  has  done  it 
sc  much  harm.  And  yet  1  did  nothing:  the 
Yv'ord  alone  did  all.  If  I  had  wished  to 
appeal  to  force,  the  whole  of  Germany  would 
perhaps  have  been  deluged  with  blood.  But 
what  would  have  been  the  result?  Ruin 
and  desolation  both  to  body  and  soul.  I 
therefore  kept  quiet,  and  left  the  Word  to 
run  through  the  world  alone.  Do  you  know 
what  the  devil  thinks  when  he  sees  men 
resort  to  violence  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
through  the  world?  Seated  .with  folded 
arms  behind  the  fire  of  hell,  Satan  says, 
with  malignant  looks  and  frightful  grin : 
'  Ah  !  how  wise  these  madnien  are  to 
pi.iy  my  game!'  But  when  he  sees  the 
Word  running  and  contending  alone  on  the 
fiel  1  of  battle,  then  he  is  troubled,  and  his 
knees  knock  together;  he  shudders  and 
faints  with  fear.'' 

Luther  went  into  the  pulpit  again  on  Tucs- 
d.iy  ;  and  his  powerful  voice  resounded  once 
!::  :v  through  the  agitated  crowd.  He 
preached  again  on  the  five  succeeding  days. 
lie  took  a  review  of  the  destruction  of  images, 
distinction  of  meats,  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  restoration  of  the  cup, 
tin-  abolition  of  confession.  He  showed  that 
the-*e  points  were  of  far  less  importance  than 
the  mass,  and  that  the  originators  of  the  dis- 
orders that  had  taken  place  in  Wittemberg 
h.ul  grossly  abused  their  liberty.  He  em- 
ployed by  turns  the  language  of  Christian 
chanty  and  bursts  of  holy  indignation. 

He  inveighed  more  especially  against  those 
who  partook  thoughtlessly  of  Christ's  Supper. 
"It  is  not  the  onward  manducation  that 
makcth  a  Christian."  said  he,  "  but  the  in- 
w.ird  and  spiritual  eating  that  worketh  by 
faith,  and  without  which  all  forms  are  mere 
show  and  grimace.  Now  this  faith  consists 
in  a  firm  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God  ;  that  having  taken  our  sins  and  ini- 
quities upon  himself,  and  having  bonie  them 
on  the  cross,  he  is  himself  their  sole  and  al- 
mighty atonement;  that  he  stands  continually 
before  God,  that  he  reconciled!  us  with  the 
Father,  and  that  he  hath  given  us  the  sacra- 
ment of  his  body  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 
this  unspeakable  mercy.  If  I  believe  in  these 
things,  God  is  my  defender ;  with  him,  I 
brave  sin,  death,  hell,  and  devils ;  they  can 
do  me  no  harm,  nor  disturb  a  single  hair  of 
my  head.  This  spiritual  bread  is  the  conso- 


lation of  the  afflicted,  health  to  the  sick,  life 
to  the  dying,  food  to  the  hungry,  riches  to 
the  poor.  He  who  does  not  grcan  under 
his  sins  must  not  approach  that  altar  :  what 
can  he  do  there?  Ah!  let  our  conscience 
accuse  us,  let  our  hearts  be  rent  in  twain  at 
the  thought  of  our  sins,  and  then  we  shall 
not  so  presumptously  approach  the  holy 
sacrament." 

The  crowd  ceased  not  to  fill  the  temple  ; 
people  flocked  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
to  hear  the  mew  Elijah.  Among  others. 
Capito  spent  two  days  at  Wittemberg,  and 
heard  two  of  the  doctor's  sermons.  Xever 
had  Luther  and  Cardinal  Albert's  chaplain 
been  so  well  agreed.  Melancthon,  the  ma- 
gistrates, the  professors,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, were  delighted.1  Schurff,  charmed  at 
the  result  of 'so  gloomy  an  affair,  hastened 
to  communicate  it  to  the  elector.  On  Friday 
the  15th  March,  the  day  on  which  Luther 
delivered  his  sixth  sermon,  he  wrote :  "  Oh, 
what  joy  has  Dr.  Martin's  return  diffused 
among  us !  His  words,  through  Divine 
mercy,  every  day  are  bringing  back  our  poor 
misguided  people  into  the  way  of  truth.  It 
is  clear  as  the  sun  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
in  him,  and  that  by  His  special  providence  he 
returned  to  Wittemberg."8 

In  truth,  these  sermons  are  models  of  po- 
pular eloquence,  but  not  of  that  which  in  the 
times  of  Demosthenes,  or  even  of  Savonarola, 
fired  men's  hearts.  The  task  of  the  Wittem- 
berg orator  was  more  difficult.  It  is  easier 
to  rouse  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast  than  to  allay 
it.  Luther  had  to  soothe  a  fanaticized  mul- 
titude, to  tame  its  unbridled  passions  ;  and  in 
this  he  succeeded.  In  his  eight  discourses, 
the  reformer  did  not  allow  one  offensive  word 
to  escape  him  against  the  originators  of  these 
disorders, — not  one  unpleasant  allusion.  But 
the  greater  his  moderation,  the  greater  .also 
was  his  'strength  ;  the  more  caution  he  used 
towards  these  deluded  men,  the  more  power- 
ful was  his  vindication  of  offended  truth. 
How  could  the  people  of  Wittemberg  resist 
his  powerful  eloquence?  Men  usually  ascribe 
to  timidity,  fear,  and  compromise,  those 
speeches  that  advocate  moderation.  Here 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Luther  ap- 
peared before  the  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg 
braving  the  excommunication  of  the  pope 
and  the  proscription  of  the  emperor.  He  had 
returned  in  despite  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
elector,  who  had  declared  his  inability  to  de- 
fend him.  Even  at  Worms,  Luther  had  not 
shown  so  much  courage.  He  confronted  the 
most  imminent  dangers  ;  and  accordingly  his 
words  were  not  disregarded:  the  man  who 
braved  the  scaffold  had  a  right  to  exhort  to 
submission.  That  man  may  boldly  speak  of 
obedience  to  God,  who,  to  do  so.  defies. all  the 
persecution  of  man.  At  Luther's  voice  all 
objections  vanished,  the  tumult  subsided,  sedi- 

'  Oro.ise  Freude  und  Frohlocken  unter  Oelahrten  und 
Ungelahrtrn.     L.  Opp.  ivlll.  26€. 
2  Aus  sonderlicher  Sclilckung  dea  A'.lmaclitigen —  Ibid. 
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tious  erics  were  hcar.l  no  longer,  and  tin- 
citizens  of  Wittemberg  returned  quietly  to 
their  dwellings. 

Gabriel  iJidynius,  who  had  shown  himself 
tlie  most  enthusiastic  of  all  the  Augustine 
friars,  did  not  lose  one  of  the  reformer's 
words.  "  Do  you  not  think  Luther  ;i  won- 
derful teacher?"  asked  a  hearer  in  great 
(•motion.  "Ah!"  replied  he,  "I  seem  to 
listen  to  the  voice,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  an 

Erelong  Didyinus  openly  ad. 
.1  that    he  had  been  deceived.     l-IIe  is 
»;ber  man,''  said  Luther.2 

!t  v.  us  not  so  at  first  with  Carlstadt.     De- 

|  :         ing,  pretending  to  frequent  tin: 

'. ^liiips  of  the  Wiitem'  hanies   to 

r<r.  r.  i.-  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

he  was  nmrtilii-.l  at  seeing  his  work  cr:1 

a\v;;y  at  Luther's  appearance.3     Jn   his  eyes 

this  was  checking  the  reform  itself.     Hence 

!.:  •   air   was  always   dejected,    gloomy,   and 

tisfied.     Yet  he  sacrificed  his   self-love 

for  the  sake  of  peace;  he  restrained  his  de- 

of  vengeance,  and  became  reconciled. 

<  -\\  v.vmlly  at  least,  with   his  colleague,  and 

shortly   after   resumed   his   lectures    in   the 

university.4 

Tlii-  chief  prophets  were  not  atWittemberg 
:  Luther  returned.  Nicholas  Storch 
wandering  through  the  country  ;  Mark 
Sruliwer  had  quitted  Melancthon's  hospitable 
roof.  Perhaps  their  prophetic  spirit  haddis- 
rppcared,  and  they  had  had  neither  voice  nor 
nii.--u'er,b  so  soon  as  they  learnt  that  the  ivw 
Klijah  was  directing  his  steps  towards  this 
r;-w  Carmel.  The  old  schoolmaster  Oll.i.- 
rius  alone  had  remained.  Shibner,  however, 
being  informed  that  the  sheep  of  his  to]  I 
•  scattered,  hastily  returned.  Those 
who  were  still  faithful  to  "  the  heavenly 
prophecy "  gathered  round  their  master,  re- 
ported Luther's  speeches  to  him,  and  asked 
him  anxiously  what  they  were  to  think  and 
do.6  Stubner  exhorted  them  to  remain  firm 
in  their  faith.  "  Let  him  appear,"  cried 
Cellarius,  "  let  him  grant  us  a  conference, — 
Irt  him  only  permit  us  to  set  forth  our  doc- 
trine, and  then  we  shall  see " 

Luther  cared  little  to  meet  such  men  as 
these;  he  knew  them  to  be  of  violent,  imp-i- 
tient,  and  haughty  dispositions,  who  could 
not  endure  even  kind  admonition,  and  who 
required  that  everyone  should  submit  at  the 
first  word,  as  to  a  supreme  authority.7  Such 
are  enthusiasts  in  every  age.  And  yet,  as 
they  desired  an  interview,  the  doctor  could 
not  refuse  it.  besides,  it  might  be  of  use  to 
the  weak  ones  of  the  flock  were  he  to  un- 
musk  the  imposture  of  the  prophets.  The 

I  Imo,  Inquit.  anseli,  non  liominis  vocem  mihi  audias* 
videor.    C'ainer.  p.  12. 

-  In  Rlium  viruin  inntMus  cst.    L.  F'pp.  ii.  156. 

3  Kgo  Caristadium  oflcnUi,  qnod  ordinntiones  siiaa  ces- 
8avi.    Ibid.  177. 

<  I'hilippi  ct  Carlstadil  leetiones,  nt  Mint  optima:.    Ibid. 
2*4. 

5  1  Kins*  xviil.  29. 

'•  Kin-sum  ad  II.I-.IITI  confliierc r«mer.  p  52 

'  Velieini'-'i  is  cl   Impal  i_v,s....crcdi  '-u!t  i>'.t:ia 

auctoritalc,  ad  jm.^.un  luccm :,.  !.;;>,  u.  l~3. 
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conference  took  place.  Sui'nier  opened  the 
proceedings  by  explaining  in  what  maunez 
he  desired  to  regenerate  ;  !HP  Church  and 
transform  the  world.  Luther  listened  to  him 
with  great  calmness  *  "  Nothing  that  yon 
have  advanced,"  replied  he  at  last  gravely, 
"  is  based  upon  Holy  Scripture. — It  is  all  a 
mere  fable."  At  these  words  Cellarius  could 
contain  himself  no  longer ;  he  raised  hia 
voice,  gesticulated  like  a  madman,  stamped, 
and  struck  the  table  with  his  fist,'-'  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  passion,  that  it  was  an  insult 
to  speak  thus  to  a  man  of  God.  Up^n  this 
Luther  observed  :  "  St.  Paul  declares  that 
tin-  proofs  of  his  apostleship  were  made 
known  by  miracles;  prove  yours  .in  like 
manner." — •*  We  will  do  so,"  answered  the 
prophets.3  "  The  God  whom  1  worship," 
said  Luther,  "  will  know  how  to  bridle  y.uir 
gods."  Stubner,  who  had  preserved  his 
tranquillity,  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  re- 
former, and  said  to  him  with  an  air  of  inspi- 
ration, "Martin  Luther!  I  will  declare  what 
is  now  passing  in  thy  soul Thou  art  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  my  doctrine  is  true." 
Luther,  after  a  brief  pause,  exclaimed  :  "  God 
chastise  thee,  Satan  !"  At  these  words  all 
the  prophets- were  as  if  distracted.  "The 
Spirit,  the  Spirit!"  cried  they.  Luther, 
adopting  that  cool  tone  of  contempt  and  that 
cutting  and  homely  language  so  familiar  to 
him.  said,  '•  I  slap  your  spirit  on  the  ^mmt."4 
Their  clamours  now  increased  ;  Cellarius,  in 
particular,  distinguished  himself  by  his  vio- 
lence. He  foamed  and  trembled  with  anger.s 
They  could  not  hear  one  another  in  tlr- 
room  where  they  met  in  conference.  At 
l.-ngth  the  three  prophets  abandoned  the 
field  and  left  Wittemberg  the  same  day. 

Thus  had  Luther  accomplished  the  work 
for  which  he  had  left  his  retreat.  He  had 
made  a  stand  against  fanaticism,  and  expel- 
led from  the  bosom  of  the  renovated  Church 
the  enthusiasm  and  disorder  by  which  it  had 
been  invaded.  If  with  one  hand  the  IJefor- 
mation  threw  down  the  dusty  decretals  of 
Koine,  with  the  other  it  rejected  the  assump- 
tions of  the  mystics,  and  established,  on 
the  ground  it  had  won,  the  living  and  un- 
changeable Word  of  Go<li  The  character  of 
the  Reformation  was  thus  firmly  settled.  It 
was  Destined  to  walk  for  ever  between  these 
fwo  extremes,  equally  remote  from  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  fanatics  and  the  death-like 
torpor  of  the  papacy. 

A  whole  population  excited,  deluded,  and 
unrestrained,  had  at  once  become  tranquil, 
calm,  and  submissive;  and  the  most  perfeet 
quiet  again  ri-igned  in  that  city  which  a  few 
(lays  before  had  been  like  the  troubled  ocean. 

Perfect  liberty  was  immediately  cstablish- 

1  Audlvit  Lnthenis  ptacidc.    Camer.  p.  52. 

2  (JuTn  et  solum  pedlbus  el  proi'osilam  mcnsulam  manl- 
bns  fcrirct.     Ibid. 

3  Quid  pollicentcs  de  mirabilibus  affecUcmibus.    Ibid.  p. 

<  Thrrn  Oi*t  hnue  cr  fiber  die  Schnan.T".    I,.  Opp.  AUen> 
1     '       '     -'.-.  lii.  l.i". 
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ed  at  Wittemberg.  Luther  still  continued 
to  reside  in  the  convent  and  wear  his  monas- 
tic dress ;  but  every  one  was  free  to  do 
otherwise.  In  communicating  at  the  Lord's 
table,  a  general  absolution  was  sufficient,  or 
a.  particular  one  might  be  obtained.  It  was 
laid  down  as  a  principle  to  reject  nothing 
but  what  was  opposed  to  the  clear  and  for- 
mal declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  * 
This  was  not  indifference ;  on  the  contrary, 
religion  was  thus  restored  to  what  consti- 
tutes its  very  essence  ;  the  sentiment  of  re- 
ligion withdrew  from  the  accessory  forms  in 
which  it  had  well  nigh  perished,  and  trans- 
ferred itself  to  its  true  basis.  Thus  the  Re- 
formation was  saved,  and  its  teaching  en- 
abled to  continue  its  development  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  in  charity  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Translation  of  the  New  Testament— Faith  and  Scripture- 
Opposition — Importance  of  this  Publication— Necessity 
for  a  systematic  Arrangement— Melancthon's  J.oci  Com- 
munes—Original Sin  — Salvation  — Free  Will  — Effects  of 
the  Loci  Communes. 

TRANQUILLITY  was  hardly  established  when 
the  reformer  turned  to.  his  dear  Melancthon, 
and  demanded  his  assistance  in  the  final  re- 
vision of  the  New  Testament  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  Wartburg.2  As 
early  as  the  year  1519  Melancthon  had  laid 
down  the  grand  principle,  that  the  Fathers 
must  be  explained  according  to  Scripture, 
and  not  Scripture  according  to  the  Fathers. 3 
Meditating  more  profoundly  every  day  on 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  he  felt  at 
once  charmed  by  their  simplicity  and  im- 
pressed by  their  depth.  "  There  alone  can 
we  find  the  true  food  of  the  «oul,"  boldly  as- 
serted this  man  so  familiar  with  all  the'phi- 
losophy  of  the  ancients.  Accordingly  he 
readily  complied  with  Luther's  invitation ; 
and  from  that  time  the  two  friends  passed 
many  long  hours  together  studying  and 
translating  the  inspired  Word.  Often  would 
they  pause  in  their  laborious  researches  to 
give  way  to  their  admiration.  Luther  said 
one  day,  "  Reason  thinks,  Oh !  if  I  could 
once  hear  God  speak  !  I  would  run  from  one 

end  of  the  world  to  the  other  to  hear  him 

Listen  then,  my  brother  man !  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  speaks 
to  thee." 

The  printing  of  the  New  Testament  was 
carried  on  with  unexampled  zeal.*  One 
would  have  said  that  the  very  workmen  felt 
the  importance  of  the  task  in  which  they 


l  (Jam  klare  und  erunilHche  Schrift. 

"""  n.mnla  nunc  elimare  cceplmus,  Phllippus  «t  ego. 
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were  engaged.  Three  presses  were  employed 
in  this  labour,  and  ten  thousand  sheets,  says 
Luther,  were  printed  daily. 1 

At  length,  on  the  21st  of  September  1522, 
appeared  the  complete  edition  of  three  thou- 
sand copies,  in  two  folio  volumes,  with  this 
simple  title :  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT — GER- 
MAN— WITTEMBEUG.  It  bore  no  name  of 
man.  Every  German  might  henceforward 
procure  the  Word  of  God  at  a  moderate 
price.  - 

The  new  translation,  written  in  the  very 
tone  of  the  holy  writings,  in  a  language  yet 
in  its  youthful  vigour,  and  which  for  the  first 
time  displayed  its  great  beauties,  interested, 
charmed,  and  moved  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest  ranks.  It  was  a  national  work  ; 
the  book  of  the  people  ;  nay  more — it  was  in 
very  truth  the .  Book  of  God.  Even  oppo- 
nents could  not  refuse  their  approbation  to 
this  wonderful  work,  and  some  indiscreet 
friends  of  the  reformer,  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  translation,  imagined  they 
could  recognise  in  it  a  second  inspiration. 
This  version  served  more  than  all  Luther's 
writings  to  the  spread  of  Christian  piety. 
The  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  thus 
placed  on  a  foundation  where  nothing  could 
shake  it.  The  Bible,  given  to  the  people, 
recalled  the  mind  of  man,  which  had  been 
wandering  for  ages  in  the  tortuous  labyrinth 
of  scholasticism,  to  the  Divine  fountain  of 
salvation.  Accordingly  the  success  of  this 
work  was  prodigious.  In  a  short  time  every 
copy  was  sold.  A  second  edition  appeared 
in  the  month  of  December;  and  in  1533 
seventeen  editions  had  been  printed  at  Wit- 
temberg,  thirteen  at  Augsburg,  twelve  at 
Basle,  one  at  Erfurth,  one  at  Grimma,  one 
at  Leipsic,  and  thirteen  at  Strasburg. 3  Such 
were  the  powerful  levers  that  uplifted  and 
transformed  the  Church  and  the  world. 

Whil^  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  going  through  the  press,  Luther 
undertook  a  translation  of  the  Old.  This 
labour,  begun  in  1522,  was  continued  with- 
out interruption.  He  published  his  transla- 
tion in  parts  as  they  were  finished,  the  more 
speedily  to  gratify  public  impatience,  and  to 
enable  the  poor  to  procure  the  book. 

From  Scripture  and  faith,  two  sources 
which  in  reality  are  but  one,  the  life  of  the 
Gospel  has  flowed,  and  is  still  spreading  over 
the  world.  These  two  principles  combated 
two  fundamental  errors.  Faith  was  opposed 
to  the  Pelagian  tendency  of  Roman-catho- 
licism  ;  Scripture,  to  the.  theory  of  tradition 
and  the  authority  of  Home.  Scripture  led 
man  to  faith,  and  faith  led  him  back  to  Scrip- 
ture. "  Man  can  do  no  meritorious  work ; 
the  free  grace  of  God,  which  he  receives  by 
faith  in  Christ,  alone  saves  him.''  Sueli  w.;s 
the  doctrine  proclaimed  in  Christendom. 


1  Ante    Michaells   non    absolvetur,   quanquam    ninrnlli 
dlebus  dccien  niillla  chartarum  sub  tribus  prelis  excudant 
....L.  Epp.  ii.  236 

2  A  florin  and  a  half,  about  half  a  crown. 

3  Gescb.  d.  dcutsch.  BIbel  Ucbersetz. 
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But  this  doctrine  could  not  fail  to  impel 
Christendom  to  the  study  of  Scripture.  In 
truth,  if  faith  in  Christ  is  every  thing  in 
Christianity,  if  the  practices  r.iul  ordinances 
of  the  Church  are  nothing,  it  is  not  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  tint  we  should  ad- 
!:•  ;v,  but  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The 
ihat  nnit.cs  to  Christ  will  become  every- 
thing to  the  believer.  What  matters  to  him 

Hitwanl  link  that  e<tnne"ts  him  with  an 
outward  church  enslaved  l>v  the  "pinions  of 

ni'.-nV Thus,  as  the  doctrine  of  tlte  Bible 

Irid  impelled  Luther's  contemporaries  to- 
wards Jesus  Christ,  so  in  turn  the  love  they 
i'.-l:  to  Jesus  Christ  impelled  them  to  the 
!:ih!e.  It  was  not,  as  has  been  supposed  in 
our  days,  from  a  philosophical  principle,  or 
in  consequence  of  doubt,  or  from  the  neces- 
sity of  i;n|uiry,  that  they  returned  to  Scrip- 
ture; it  was  because  they  there  found  the 
Word  i.f  Him  they  loved.  '•  You  have 
p '••  •  ached  Christ  to  us,"  said  they  to  the  re- 
.ier,  "  let  us  now  hear  him  himself." 
And  they  seized  the  pages  that  were  spread 
1)  ''"re  them,  as  a  letter  coming  from  heaven. 
But  if  the  Bible  was  thus  gladly  received 
by  those  who  loved  Christ,  it  was  scornfully 
rejected  by  those  who  preferred  the  traditions 
an.l  observances  of  men.  A  violent  persecu- 
tion was  waged  against  this  work  of  the 
reformer's.  At  the  news  of  Luther's  publi- 

'.1,  Rome  trembled.  The  pen  which  had 
transcribed  the  sacred  oracles  was  really  that 
which  iMvderiek  had  seen  in  his  dream,  and 
which,  reaching  to  the  Seven  Hills,  had 
shaken  the  tiara  of  the  papacy.1  The  monk 

is  cell,  the  prince  on  his  throne,  uttered 
a  cry  of  anger.  Ignorant  priests  shuddered 
at  the  thought  that  every  citix.en,  riay  every 

•  lit,  would  now  be  aide  to  dispute  with 
them  on  the  precepts  of  our  Lord.  The 
King  of  England  denounced  the  work  to  the 
Hlector  Frederick  and  to  Duke  George  of 
Saxony.  But  as  early  as  the  month  of 
November  the  duke  had  ordered  his  subjects 
to  deposit  every  copy  of  Luther's  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 
Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  Austria,  and  all  the 
states  devoted  to  Rome,  published  similar 
i'1  cives.  Iii  some  places  they  made  sacriie- 
gi"iis  bonfires  of  these  sacred  books  in  the 
public  places.*  Thus  did  -Rome  in  the  sfx- 
h  century"  renew  the  <  l!'>rts  by  which 
paganism  bad  attempted  to  des:r,i\-  the  reli- 
'  'f  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  moment  when  the 

inion  was  escaping  from  the  priests  and 
their  idols.  lint  who  can  cheek  the  trium- 
phant progress  of  the  Gospel?  "Even  after 
my  prohibition,"  wrote  Duke  George,  "  man  v 
thousand  copies  were  sold  and  read  in  my 

tafcs." 

<<ol  even  made  use  of  those  hands  to  cir- 
culate his  Word  that  were  endeavouring  to 
<lc-.;roy  it.  When  the  Romanist  theologians 


1  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 

"  Qui  et  alicabl  In  tmum  corvgcMlro?um  publlce  combust! 
rant. 


saw  that  they  could  not  prohibit  the.  n  i> 
mer's  work,  they  themselves  published  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
Luther's  version,  altered  here  and  there  by 
the  publishers.  There  was  no  hindrance  to 
its  being  read.  Rome  as  yet  knew  not 
that  wherever  the  Word  of  God"  is  established, 
there  her  power  is  shaken.  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg  permitted  all  his  subjects  to 
read  any  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  Latin  or 
in  German,  provided  it  did  not  come  from 
Wittemberg.  The  people  of  Germany,  and 
those  of  Brandenburg  in  particular,  thus 
made  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  is  nn  important  epoch  in 
the  Reformation.  If  Feldkirchen's  marriage 
was  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation from  doctrine  into  social  life  ;  if 
the  abolition  of  monastic  vows  was  the  se- 
cond ;  if  the  re-esfrblishment  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  the  third, — the  publication  of  the 
New  Testament  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  It  worked  an  entire  change 
in  society :  not  only  in  the  presbytery  of  the 
priest,  in  the  monk's  cell,  and  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  Lord  ;  but  also  in  the  mansions 
of  the  great,  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens, 
and  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasants.  When 
the  Bible  began  to  be  read  in  the  families  of 
Christendom,  Christendom  itself  was  changed. 
Then  arose  other  habits,  other  manners, 
other  conversations,  and  another  life.  With 
the  publication  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Reformation  left  the  School  and  the  Church 
to  take  possession  of  the  hearths  of  the 
people. 

The  effect  produced  was  immense.  The 
Christianity  of  the  primitive  Church,  drawn 
by  the  publication  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
from  the  oblivion  of  centuries  in  which  it  had 
lain,  was  thus  presented  before  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  ;  and  this  view  was  sufficient  to 
justify  the  attacks  that  had  been  made 
against  Rome.  The  simplest  men,  provided 
they  knew  how  to  read,  women,  and  me- 
chanics (our  informant  is  a,  contemporary 
and  violent  opponent  of  the  Reformation) 
eagerlv  studied  the  New  Testament.1  They 
carried  it  about  with  them;  soon  they  knew 
it  by  heart,  and  the  pages  of  this  book  loudly 
proclaimed  the  perfect  unison  of  Luther's 
Reformation  with  the  Divine  revelation. 

And  yet  it  was  only  by  fragments  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Refor- 
mation had  been  set  forth  hitherto.  A  cer- 
tain truth  had  been  put  forward  in  one  writ- 
ing ;  a  certain  error  attacked  in  another.  On 
one  vast  plain  lay  sattered  and  confused  the 
ruins  of  the  old  edifice  and  the  materials  of  the 
new  :  but  the  new  edifice  was  wanting.  The 
publication  "f  the  New  Testament  undoubt- 
edly satisfied  this  want.  The  Reformation 
could  say,  as  it  gave  this  book:  Here  is  my 
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system  !  But  as  every  man  is  at  liberty  to 
assert  that  his  system  is  that  of  the  Bible, 
the  Reformation  was  called  to  arrange  what 
it  had  found  in  Scripture.  And  this  Melanc- 
thon  now  did  in  its  name. 

He  had  walked  with  regular  but  confident 
steps  in  the  development  of  his  theology,  and 
had  from  time  to  time  published  the  results  of 
his  inquiries.  Before  this,  in  1520,  he  had 
declared  that  in  several  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments he  could  sec  nothing  but  an  imitation 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  ;  and  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope,  a  haughty  presumption 
equally  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
to  good  sense.  "  To  contend  against  these 
doctrines,"  he  had  said,  "  we  require  more 
than  one  Hercules."1  Thus  had  Molanc- 
thon  reached  the  same  point  as  Luther, 
although  by  a  calmer  and  more  scientific 
process.  The  time  had  come  in  which  ho 
was  to  confess  his  faith  in  his  turn. 

In  1521,  during  Luther's  captivity,  Me- 
lancthon's  celebrated  work,  "  On  the  Common- 
places of  Theology,"  had  presented  to  chris- 
tian  Europe  a  body  of  doctrine  of  solid  foun- 
dations and  admirable  proportions.  A  simple 
and  majestic  unity  appeared  before  the  asto- 
nished eyes  of  the  new  generation.  The 
translation  of  the  Testament  justified  the 
Reformation  to  the  people ;  Melancthon's 
Common-places  justified  it  in  the  opinion  of 
the  learned. 

For  fifteen  centuries  the  Church  had  ex- 
isted, and  had  never  seen  such  a  work.  For- 
saking the  ordinary  developments  of  scholastic 
theology,  Luther's  friend  at  last  gave  the 
world  a  theological  system  derived  solely 
from  Scripture.  In  it  there  reigned  a  breath 
of  life,  a  vitality  of  understanding,  a  strength 
of  conviction,  and  a  simplicity  of  statement, 
that  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
subtle  and  pedantic  systems  of  the  schools. 
Men  of  the  most  philosophic  minds,  as  well 
as  the  strictest  theologians,  were  equally 
filled  with  admiration. 

Erasmus  entitled  this  work  a  wondrous 
army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  the 
tyrannous  battalions  of  the  false  doctors  ; 2 
and  while  he  avowed  his  dissent  from  the 
author  on  several  points,  he  added,  that  al- 
though he  had  always  loved  him,  he  had 
never  loved  him  so  much  as  after  reading 
this  work.  "  So  true  it  is,"  said  Calvin  when 
presenting  it  subsequently  to  France,  "  that 
the  greatest  simplicity  is  the  greatest  virtue 
in  treating  of  the  Christian  doctrine."3 

But  no  one  felt  such  joy  as  Luther. 
Throughout  life  this  work  was  the  object  of 
his  admiration.  The  disconnected  sounds 
that  his  hand,  in  the  deep  emotion  of  his 
soul,  had  drawn  from  the  harp  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  were  here  blended  to- 

I  Adversug  quas  non  uno  nobls,  ut  itn  dicam,  Hercule 
opus.eit.    Corp.  Uef.  1.  137. 


-  Video  docnialum  aclem  pulchre  instructam  adversus 
tyrannidcin  pharisaicam.    Er.  Kpp.  p.  949. 


3  La  Sotnme   de    Theologie,  par  "I'hilippe  Melancthon, 
Oeneve,  1561.    Jehan  Calvin  am  Lccteurs. 
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gcther  into  one  enchanting  harmony.  Those 
scattered  stones,  which  he  had  laboriously 
hewn  from  the  quarries  of  Scripture,  were 
now  combined  into  a  majestic  edifice. 
Hence  he  never  ceased  recommending  the 
study  of  this  work  to  the  youths  who  came 
to  Wittemberg  in  search  of  knowledge  :  "  If 
you  desire  to  become  theologians,"  he  would 
say,  "read  Melancthon."1 

According  to  Melancthon,  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  wretched  state  to  which  man  is 
reduced  by  sin  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  edifice  of  Christian  theology  should  be 
raised.  This  universal  evil  is  the  primary 
fact,  the  leading  idea  on  which  the  science 
is  based  ;  it  is  the  characteristic  that  distin- 
guishes theology  from  those  sciences  whose 
only  instrument  is  reason. 

The  Christian  divine,  diving  into  the  heart 
of  man,  explains  its  laws  and  mysterious 
attractions,  as  another  philosopher  in  after- 
years  explained  the  laws  and  attraction  of 
bodies.  "  Original  sin,"  said  he,  "  is  an  in- 
clination born  with  us, — a  certain  impulse 
which  is  agreeable  to  us, — a  certain  force 
leading  us  to  sin,  and  which  has  been  com- 
municated by  Adam  to  all  his  posterity.  As 
in  fire  there  is  a  native  energy  impelling  it 
to  mount  upward,  as  there  is  in  the  load- 
stone a  natural  quality  by  which  iron  is 
attracted ;  so  also  there  is  in  man  a  primi- 
tive force  that  inclines  him  to  evil.  1  grant 
that  in  Socrates,  Xenocrates,  and  Zeno,  were 
found  temperance,  firmness,  and  chastity ; 
these  shadows  of  virtues  were  found  in  im- 
pure hearts  and  originated  in  self-love. 
This  is  why  we  should  regard  them  not  as 
real  virtues,  but  as  vices."2  This  language 
may  seem  harsh  ;  but  not  so  if  we  apprehend 
Melancthon's  meaning  aright.  No  one  was 
more  willing  to  acknowledge  virtues  in  the 
pagans  that  entitled  them  to  the  esteem  of 
man  ;  but  he  laid  clown  this  great  truth,  that 
the  sovereign  law  given  by  God  to  all  his 
creatures,  is  to  love  Him  above  all  things. 
Now,  if  man,  in  doing  that  which  God  com- 
mands, Joes  it  not  from  love  to  God,  but 
from  love  of  self,  can  God  accept  him  for 
daring  to  substitute  himself  in  the  place  of 
His  infinite  Majesty?  andean  there  be  no 
sinfulness  in  an  action  that  is  express  rebel- 
lion against  the  supreme  Deity  ? 

The  Wittcmberg  divine  then  proceeds  to 
show  how  man  is  saved  from  this  wretched- 
ness. "  The  apostle,"  said  he,  "  invites 
thee  to  contemplate  tiie  Son  of  God  sitting. at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  mediating  and 
interceding  fur  us  ;:;  and  calls  upon  thee  to 
feel  assured  that  thy  sin--;  are  forgiven  thee. 
that  thou  art  reputed  righteous,  and  accepted 


I  Librnm  invlctnm  (paid  he  on  another  occasion)  non 
suhiiii  itnmorlalitate  sed  et  canone  ecclesiastico  rtignnm. 
I>c  SITVH  Arljitrio. 

"  l.oci  Communes  Theologlcl,  ttasle,  1521,  p.  35.  Thli 
edition  is  very  rurc.  For  the  subsequent  revisions  consult 
thai  o!  Krlnngen,  rX2ti,  founded  on  that  of  liaslc,  liGl. 

a  Vult  te  iniueri  Kilinm  Dei  BeBentem  art  clextram  l'»trU, 
mediatorem  interpellantem  pro  nobis.  Ibid. 
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by  the  Father  for  the  sake  of  that  Son  who 
suffered  for  us  on  the  cross." 

The  first  edition  of  the  Common-places  is 
especially  remarkable  *for  the  manner  iii 
which  the  theologian  of  Germany  speaks 
of  free  will.  He  saw  more  clearly  perhaps 
than  Luther,  for  he  was  a  butter  theologian, 
that  this  doctrine  could  not  he  separated 
from  that  which  constituted  the  very  essence 
of  the  Reformation.  Man's  justification  he- 
fore  God  proceeds  from  faith  alone :  this  is 
the  first  point.  This  faith  enters  man's 
heart  by  the  grace  of  God  alone  :  here  is  the 
second.  Mclanethon  saw  clearly  that  if  he 
allowed  that  man  had  any  natural  ability  to 
believe,  he  would  be  throwing  down  in  the 
second  point  that  great  doctrine  of  grace 
which  he  had  stated  in  the  first.  He  had 
too  much  discernment  and  understanding  of 
the  Holy  .Scriptures  to  be  mistaken  in  so  im- 
p'H'taiit  a  matter.  But  lie  went  too  far. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  within  the  limits 
of  the  religious  question,  hu  entered  upon 
metaphysics.  He  established  a  fatalism 
which  might  tend  to  represent  God  as  the 
author  of  evil, — a  doctrine  which  has  no 
foundation  in  Scripture.  "  As  all  things 
which  happen,"  said  he,  "  happen  neces- 
s.-trily,  according  to  the  Divine  predestina- 
tion, there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty  in  our 
wills.'"1 

But  the  object  Melanctbon  bad  particu- 
larly in  view  was  to  present  theology  as  a 
system  of  piety.  The  schoolmen  had  so 
dried  up  the  doctrine  as  to  leave  no  traces  of 
vitality  in  it.  The  task  of  the  Reformation 
was  therefore  to  reanimate  this  lifeless  doc- 
trine. In  the  subsequent  editions,  Melanc- 
thon  felt  the  necessity  of  expounding  these 
doctrines  with  greater  clearness.2  But  such 
was  not  precisely  the  case  in  1521.  "  To 
know  Christ,"  said  he,  "  is  to  know  his 
blessings.3  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, desiring  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
Christian  doctrines,  does  not  philosophize  on 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  mode  of 
incarnation,  on  active  or  passive  creation  ;  of 
what  then  does  he  speak? — of  the  law, — of 
sin, — of  grace.  On  this  our  knowledge  of 
Christ  depends." 

The  publication  of  this  body  of  theology 
was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  Calumnies  were  refuted  ;  prejudices 
swept  away.  In  the  churches,  palaces,  and 
universities,  Melanethon's  genius  found  ad- 
mirers, who  esteemed  the  graces  of  his  cha- 
racter. Even  those  who  knew  not  the  author 
were  attracted  to  his  creed  by  his  book.  The 
roughness  and  occasional  violence  of  Luther's 
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l  Quandoquidcm  otrmla  qu»  eveniunt,  necessario  evenl- 
untjuxla  divlnam  preedestinatlonem,  nulla  est  voluntatls 
nostrie  libertM.  Loc.  Com.  Theol.  Itusle,  1521,  p.  34. 

-  See  the  edition  of  1561,  reprinted  In  1829,  p.  14-44.  the 
several  chapters :— DC  trlbus  personls ;— De  divinltate  FlllI ; 
— De  duabus  naturis  in  Chrlsto;— Testimonta  quod  Fllius 
Bit  persona  j— Teatimonia  refntantla  Arianos;— De  dlscer- 
nendls  proprletatibus  humane  et  dirlnse  naturae  Christ!; — 
D«  Spirltu  Sancto,  Ac.  <tc. 

'  Hoc  est  Christum  cojnosccre,  beneficla  ejus  cognoscere. 
Ibid. 
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language  had  often  repelled  many.  But 
here  was  a  man  who  explained  those  mighty 
truths  whose  sudden  explosion  had  shaken 
the  world,  with  great  elegance  of  style,  ex- 
quisite taste,  admirable  perspicuity,  and  per- 
fect order.  The  work  was  sought  after  and 
read  with  avidity,  and  studied  with  ardour. 
Such  gentleness  and  moderation  won  all 
hearts.  Such  nobility  and  force  commanded 
their  respect;  and  the  superior  classes  of 
society,  hitherto  undecided,  were  gained  over 
to  a  wisdom  that  made  use  of  such  beautiful 
language. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adversaries  of 
truth,  whom  Luther's  terrible  blows  had  not 
yet  humbled,  remained  for  a  time  silent  and 
disconcerted  at  the  appearance  of  Melane- 
thon's treatise.  They  saw  that  there  was 
another  man  as  worthy  of  their  hatred  as 
Luther  himself.  "  Alas ! "  exclaimed  they, 
"  unhappy  Germany !  to  what  extremity 
wilt  thou  be  brought  by  this  new  birth  !  "l 

Between  the  years  1521  and  1595  the 
Common-places  passed  through  sixty-seven 
editions,  without  including  translations. 
Next  to  the  Bible,  this  is  the  book  that  has 
possibly  contributed  most  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  evangelical  doctrine. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Opposition— Henry  VIII.— Wolsey— The  Queen  —  Fisher- 
Sir  Thomas  More— Luther's  Books  burnt— Henry's  attack 
on  Luther— Presented  to  the  Pope— Its  Effect  on  Luther 
—Energy  and  Violence— Luther's  Reply— Answer  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester— Reply  of  Sir  Thomas  More— Henry's 
Proceedings. 

WHILE  the  "  grammarian  "  Melancthon  was 
contributing  by  these  gentle  strains  a  power- 
ful support  to  Luther,  men  of  authority,  ene- 
mies to  the  reformer,  were  turning  violently 
against  him.  He  had  escaped  from  the 
Wartburg  and  reappeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
world ;  and  at  this  news  the  rage  of  his 
former  adversaries  was  revived. 

Luther  had  been  three  months  and  a  half 
at  Wittemberg  when  a  rumour,  increased  by 
the  thousand  tongues  of  fame,  brought  intel- 
ligence that  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of 
Christendom  had  risen  against  him.  Henry 
VIII.,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  a 
prince  descended  from  the  families  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  in  whose  person,  after  so 
much  bloodshed,  the  white  and  red  roses 
were  at  length  united,  the  mighty  king  of 
England,  who  claimed  to  re-establish  on  the 
continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  for- 
mer influence  of  his  crown, — had  just  writ- 
ten a  book  against  the  poor  monk  of  Wittera- 
berg.  "  There  is  much  boasting  about  a 
little  book  by  the  King  of  England,"  wrote 


Heu !  Infellcem  hoc  novo  partu  Germanlam  1  Cochleens. 
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Luther  to  Lange  on  the  26th  of  June 
1522. l 

Henry  was  then  thirty-one  years  old  ;  "  he 
was  tall,  strong-built  and  proportioned,  and 
had  an  air  of  authority  and  empire."2  His 
^countenance  expressed  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind  ;  vehement,  presuming  to  make  every 
thing  give  way  to  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions, and  thirsting  for  glory,  he  at  first  con- 
cealed his  faults  under  a  certain  impetuositv 
that  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and  flatterers  were 
not  wanting  to  encourage  them.  He  would 
often  visit,  in  company  with  his  courtiers, 
the  house  of  his  chaplain,  Thomas  Wolsey, 
the  son  of  an  Ipswich  butcher.  Endowed 
with  great  skill,  of  overweening  ambition, 
and  of  unbounded  audacity,  this  man,  pro- 
tected by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  had  rapidly  advanced 
in  his  master's  favour,  and  allured  him  to  his 
residence  by  the  attractions  of  pleasures  and 
disorders,  in  which  the  young  prince  would 
not  have  ventured  to  indulge  in  his  own 
palace.  This  is  recorded  by  Polydore  Vir- 
gil, at  that  time  papal  sub-collector  in  Eng- 
land.3 In  these  dissolute  meetings,  the 
chaplain  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  the 
young  courtiers  who  attended  Henry  VIII. 
Forgetful  of  the  decorum  befitting  a  minister 
of  the  Church,  he  would  sing,  dance,  laugh, 
play  the  fool,  fenc  •,  and  indulge  in  obscene 
conversation.4  By  these  means  he  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  the  first  place  in  the  king's 
councils,  and,  as  sole  minister,  all  the  princes 
of  Christendom  were  forced  to  purchase  his 
favour. 

Henry  lived  in  the  midst  of  balls,  banquets, 
and  jousting,  and  riotously  squandered  the 
treasures  his  father  had  slowly  accumulated. 
Magnificent  tournaments  succeeded  each 
other  without  interval.  In  these  sports  the 
Icing,  who  was  distinguished  above  all  the 
combatants  by  his  manly  beauty,  played  the 
chief  part.6  If  the  contest  appeared  for  a 
moment  doubtful,  the  strength  and  address 
of  the  young  monarch,  or  the  artful  policy  of 
his  opponents,  gave  him  the  victory,  and  the 
lists  resounded  with  shouts  and  applause  in 
his  honour.  The  vanity  of  the  youthful 
prince  was  inflated  by  these  easy  triumphs, 
and  there  was  no  success  in  the  world  to 
which  he  thought  he  might  not  aspire.  The 
queen  was  often  seen  among  the  spectators. 


1  Jactant  libellum  regls  Anglls;  Bed  f««  Ilium  susplcor 
Hub  pelle  tcctum. — an  allusion  to  Lee,  the  king's  chaplain, 
and  a  pun  on  the  ward  iro,  a  lion.    L.  Epp.  il.  213. 

2  Collier,  Keel.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  fol.  li.  1. 

3  Doml  sine  voluptatum  omnium  sacrarlura  fecit,  quo 
regem  frequenter  ducebat.     I'ulyd.  Virgillus,  Angl.  Hist., 
Basle,  157(i,  fol.  p.  SU.    Polydore  appears  to  have  suffered 
from  Wolsey's  pride,  and  to  be  rather  inclined  to  exaggerate 
tue  minister's  faults. 

*  Cum  illis  adolescentibus  una  psallebat,  saltabat,  ser- 
mones  leporls  plenps  liabebat,  iMebat,  jocabatur.  Jtc.    Ibid. 
I    i  nia  corporis  forma  pra?ditus,  in  qua  etiam  retire 
:  '•  i>  angMsta  qua-darn  species  elucebat.    Sanderus  da 

Sv  ,.iue  Anglicano.  p.  4.  ibis  work  of  Sanders,  papal 
nuncio  in  Ireland,  should  be  read  very  cautiously;  for  it 
abounds  in  false  and  calumnious  assertions,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Cardinal  Quirini  and  Uie  Roman-catholic 
Doctor  Lingard.  See  the  History  of  England  by  tlie  latter, 
vol.  vL  173. 
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Her  serious  features  and  sad  look,  her  absent 
and  dejected  air,  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  noise  and  glitter  of  these  festivities. 
Short!}'  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
for  reasons  of  state,  Henry  VIII.  had  es- 
poused Catherine  of  Aragon,  his  senior  by 
eight  years  :  she  was  his  brother  Arthur's 
widow,  and  aunt  to  Charles  V.  While  her 
husband  followed  his  pleasures,  the  virtuous 
Catherine,  whose  piety  was  truly  Spanish, 
would  leave  her  bod  in  tlii-  middle  of  the 
night  to  take  a  silent  part  in  the  prayers  of 
the  monks,1  at  which  she  would  kneel  down 
without  cushion  or  carpet.  At  five  in  the 
morning,  after  taking  a  little  rest,  she  would 
again  rise,  and  putting  on  the  Franciscan 
dress,  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the 
tertiary  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  hastily 
throwing  the  royal  garments  around  her."2 
would  repair  to  church  at  six  o'clock  to  join 
in  the  service. 

Two  beings,  living  in  such  different 
spheres,  could  not  long  continue  together. 

Romish  piety,  had  other  representatives 
besides  Catherine  in  the  court  of  Henry 
VIII.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  as  distin- 
guished for  learning  as  for  the  austerity  of 
his  manners,  was  the  object  of  universal 
veneration.  He  had  been  the  oldest  council- 
lor of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, grandmother  to  Henry  VIII.,  calling 
him  to  her  bedside,  had  commended  to  his 
care  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  her  grand- 
son. The  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  irregu- 
larities, long  continued  to  revere  the  aged 
bishop  as  a  father. 

A  man  much  younger  than  Fisher,  a  lay- 
man and  a  lawyer,  had  prior  to  this  attracted 
general  attention  by  his  genius  and  noble 
character.  His  name  was  Thomas  More, 
son  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench. 
He  was  poor,  austere,  and  diligent.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  had  endeavoured  to  quench 
the  passions  of  youth  by  wearing  a  shirt  of 
haircloth,  and  by  self-scourging.  On  one 
occasion,  being  summoned  by  Henry  VIII. 
while  he  was  attending  mass,  he  replied,  that 
God's  service  was  before  the  king's.  Wolsey 
introduced  him  to  Henry,  who  employed 
him  on  various  embassies,  and  showed  him 
much  kindness.  He  would  often  send  for 
him,  and  converse  with  him  on  astronomy, 
about  Wolsey,  or  on  divinity. 

In  truth,  the  king  himself  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  Romish  doctrines.  It 
would  .appear,  that  if  Arthur  had  lived, 
Henry  was  destined  for  the  archiepiscopa] 
see  of  Canterbury.  Thomas  Aquinas,3  St. 
Bonaventure,  tournaments,  banquets,  Eliza- 
beth Blunt  and  others  of  his  mistresses — all 
were  mixed  up  in  the  mind  and  life  of  this 


1  Surgebat  media  nocte  ut  nocturnis  rellgiosorum  preci- 
bus  Interesset.    Sanderus  de  Schismate  Anplicano.  p.  5. 

•  Sub  i  .•- it.  vestitu  Diri  Pranciici  habit  u  ulebatur.    luid. 

•>  i.exebat  studiose  libroa  divi  Thorn*  Anulnatis.    Pol 
Virg.  p.  C.J4. 
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prince,  who  had  masses  of  bis  own  COM 
tion  sung  in  his  chapel. 

AS  soon  as  Henry  had  heard  talk  of  Lu- 
th,T.  he  became  indignant  against  him,  and 
hai-'llv  was  the  dee- roe  of  the  Diet  of  Worms 
known  in  England,  before  he  ordered  the 

Eo'.itifTs  hull  against  the  reformer's  works  to 
:•  put  into  execution.  1     On  the  I'-'tli  of  May 
]"••.' 1,  Thomas  Wolaey,  who,  together  with 

•  :!ice  of  chancellor  of  England,  combined 

•of  cardinal  and  legate  of  Koine,  went 
in  -  .ilemn  procession  in  St.  Paul's.  This 
man,  whose  pride  had  attained  the  highest 
pitch,  thought  himself  the  equal  of  kings. 
He  used  to  sit  in  a  chair  of  u»!il.  sleep  in  a 
golden  bed,  and  a  cover  of  cloth  of  gold  was 

id  on  the  tabl- during  his  meals.  -  On 
tiiis  occasion  he  displ.-ivd  great  magnifi- 
cence. His  household,  con.-isting  of  800 
persons,  among  whom  were  barons,  knights, 
and  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  families, 
who  hoped  by  serving  him  to  obtain  public 
office,  surrounded  this  haughty  prelate.  .Silk 
and  gold  glittered  not  only  on  his  garments 
(he  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  who  ventured  to 
dress  so  sumptuously),3  but  even  on  the 
housings  and  harness  of  the  horses.  Before 
him  walked  a  tall  priest  bearing  a  silver 
column  terminated  by  a  cross  ;  behind  him, 
another  ecclesiastic  of  similar  height  carried 
the  archiepiscopal  crosier  of  York  ;  a  noble- 
man at  his  side  held  the  cardinal's  hat.  4 
I, ords. 'prelates,  ambassadors  from  the  pope 
and  emperor,  accompanied  him,  followed  by 
a  long  line  of  mules  bearing  chests  covered 
with  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  hangings. 
It  was  this  magnificent  procession  that  was 
carrying  to  the  burning  pile  the  writings  of 
the  poor  monk  of  Wittemberg.  When  they 
!••'  lehe.d  the  cathedral,  the  insolent  priest 
placed  his  cardinal's  hat  on  the  altar.  The 
virtuous  Bishop  of  Rochester  stationed  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  with  agitated 
voice  preached  earnestly  against  the  heresy. 

r  this  the  impious  books  of  the  heresi- 
arch  were  brought  together  and  devoutly 
I'urned  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd. 
Sre'i  \v:>s  the  first  intelligence  that  England 
ivi-.-ived  of  the  Reformation. 

Henry  would  not  stop  here.  This  prince, 
whose  hand  was  ever  upraised  against  his 
adversaries,  his  wives,  or  his  favourites, 
wrote  to  the  elector-palatine :  "  It  is  the 
devil,  who,  by  Luther's  means,  has  kindled 
this  immense  conflagration.  If  Luther  will 
not  be  converted,  let  him  and  his  writings 
}>••  Inirn:  i, .-'ether  !"s 

This  was  not  enough.  Having  befcn  con- 
vinced that  the  progress  of  heresy  was 
o",  ing  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  Ger- 

1  Prlmum  libroa  Lutheranos,  quorum  magnus  Jam  nume- 
rus  pervenent  In  maims  suorum  Anglorum,  comburendou 
cuwlt.  Pol.  Vlr&.  p.  661. 

'-'  I'tl  sella  aurea,  utl  imlvlno  aureo,  utl  velo  aureo  ad 
mensarn.  Il>i<l. 

3  Primus  episcoporiim  ct  cardinallum,  vestitum  exteri- 
orem  sericum  sil>i  blduit.  Ilii't.  K  ' 

*  Oalerum  cardinatlur  isi^m>m,  sublime  a  ml- 
niruni  prii'li-rebul super  altare  collocabat    Ibid   p  646. 

*  Kriapp's  Naclilese.il.  4ii. 


1:1.111  princes,  Iluniy  thought  the  moment 
had  arrived  for  showing  his  learning.  The 
victories  of  his  battle-axe  did  not  permit  him 
to  doubt  of  those  that  were  reserved  for  his 
pen.  But  another  passion,  vanity,  ever 
greatest  in  the  smallest  minds,  spurred  the 
king  onward.  He  was  humiliated  at  having* 
no  title  to  oppose  to  that  of  "  Catholic"  ;  ml 
"  Most  Christian,"  borne  by  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  France,  and  lie  hud  been  long 
begging  a  similar  distinction  from  the  court 
of  Koine.  What  would  be  more  likely  to 
procure  it  than  an  attack  upon  here'sy? 
Henry  therefore  threw  aside  the  kingly 
purple,  and  descended  from  his  throne  into 
the  arena  of  theological  discussion.  He  en- 
listed Thomas  Aquinas,  Peter  Lombard, 
Alexander  Hales,  and  Bonaventure  into  his 
service  ;  and  the  world  beheld  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Defence  of  the  Sen:>i  Sacraments, 
i'f  /iii  nst  Martin  Luther,  />//  the  most  invincible 
King  of  England  mnl  J-'mncc,  Lord  of  Ire- 
land, Henry  the  eighth  oftliat  name. 

"  I  will  rush  in  front  of  the  Church  to  save 
her,"  said  the  King  of  England  in  this  trea- 
tise ;  "  I  will  receive  in  my  bosom  the  poi 
soned  arrows  of  her  assailants.  1  The  present 
state  of  things  calls  me  to  do  so.  Every 
servant  of  Christ,  whatever  be  his  age,  sex, 
or  rank,  should  rise  up  against  the  common 
enemy  of  Christendom.  2 

"  Let  us  put  on  a  twofold  breastplate  ; 
the  heavenly  breastplate,  to  conquer  by  the 
weapons  of  truth  him  who  combats  with 
those  of  error  ;  but  also  an  earthly  breast- 
plate, that  if  he  shows  himself  obstinate  in 
his  malice,  the  hand  of  the  executioner  may 
constrain  him  to  be  silent,  and  that  once  at 
least  he  may  be  useful  to  the  world,  by  the 
terrible  example  of  his  death.  3 

Henry  Till,  was  unable  to  hide  the  con- 
tempt he  felt  towards  his  feeble  adversary. 
"  This  man,"  said  the  crowned  theologian, 
"  seems  to  be  in   the  pangs  of  childbirth  ; 
after  a  travail  without  precedent,  he  pro- 
duces nothing  but  wind.4     Remove  the  dar- 
ing envelope  of  the  insolent  verbiage  with 
which  he  clothes  his  absurdities,  as  an  ape 
is  clothed  in  purple,  and  what  remains?  ...... 

a  wretched  and  empty  sophism." 

The  king  defends,  successively,  the  mass, 
penance,  confirmation,  marriage,  orders,  and 
extreme  unction  ;  he  is  not  sparing  of  abu- 
sive language  towards  his  opponent;  he  calls 
him  by  turns  a  wolf  of  hell,  a  poisonous 
viper,  a  limb  of  the  devil.  Even  Luther's 
sincerity  is  attacked.  Henry  VIII.  crushes 
the  mendicant  monk  with  his  royal  anger, 
"  and  writes  as  'twere  with  his  sceptre," 
says  an  historian.5 

1  Meque  adversus  venenatn  jacula  host  Is  earn  oppugnantM 
objicerem.  Assertio  septem  sacramentorum  r.dv.  M.  Lu- 
theruin,  in  prologo. 

"  onmis  Christ)  servus,  oranis  etas,  omnis  sexus,  otnnis 
orrto  consurgat.  Ibid. 

3  Kt  qui  nocuit  verbo  malitisr.  supplicil  prosit  exemplo. 
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1   Mirum  e«t  quanto  nixu  parturiens,  quam  nlbil  peperit, 
nisi  Mil-rum  venlum.     Ibiil. 
Collycr,  Eccl.  Hist.  p.  17. 
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And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
work  was  not  bad,  considering  the  author 
and  his  age.  The  style  is  not  altogether 
without  force ;  but  the  public  of  the  day  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  paying  it  due  jus- 
tice. The  theological  treatise  of  the  power- 
'ful  King  of  England  was  received  with  a  tor- 
rent of  adulation.  '•  It  is  the  most  learn,  d 
work  the  sun  ever  saw,"  cried  some.1 — "  We 
can  only  compare  it,"  re-echoed  others,  "  to 
the  works  of  Augustine.  He  is  a  Constan- 
tino, a  Charlemagne!" — H/J  is  more,"  said 
others,  "  lie  is  a  second  Solomon  !  " 

These  flatteries  soon  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  England.  Henry  desired  John 
C'l'irke,  dean  of  Windsor,  his  ambassador  at 
Rome,  to  present  his  book  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  Leo  X.  received  the  envoy  in  full 
consistory,  and  Clarke  laid  the  royal  work 
before  him,  saying  :  "  The  king  my  master 
assures  you  that,  having  now  refuted  Lu- 
ther's errors  with  the  pen,  he  is  ready  to 
combat  his  adherents  with  the  sword."  Leo, 
touched  with  this  promise,  replied,  that  the 
king's  book  could  not  have  breu  written 
without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghosr,  und  con- 
ferred upon  Henry  the  title  of  Difuider  of  the 
Faith,  which  is  still  borne  by  the  si>verci^i;s 
of  England. 

The  reception  which  this  volume  met  with 
at  Rome  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the 
number  of  its  readers.  In  a  few  months 
many  thousand  copies  issued  from  different 
presses.2  "  The  whole  Christian  world," 
says  Cochloeus,  "  was  rilled  with  admiration 
and  joy."3 

Such  extravagant  panegyrics  augmented 
the  insufferable  vanity  of  this  chief  of  the 
Tudors.  He  himself  seemed  to  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,4  From  that  time  he  would  suffer  no 
contradiction.  His  papacy  was  no  longer  at 
Rome,  but  at  Greenwich ;  infallibility  re- 
posed on  his  shoulders :  at  a  subsequent 
period  this  contributed  greatly  to  the  lie- 
formation  of  England. 

Luther  read  Henry's  book  with  a  smile 
mingled  with  disdain,  impatience,  and  indig- 
nation. The  falsehood  and  the  abuse  it  con- 
tained, but  especially  the  air  of  contempt  and 
compassion  which  the  king  assumed,  irri- 
tated the  Wittemberg  doctor  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  thought  that  the  pope  had 
crowned  this  work,  and  that  on  all  sides  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  triumphing  over 
the  Reformation  and  the  reformer  as  already 
overthrown  and  vanquished,  increased  his 
indignation.  Besides,  what  reason  had  he 
to  temporize?  Was  he  not  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  a  King  greater  than  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  ?  The  meekness  of  the  Gospel  ap- 


1  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  of  England,  i.  30. 

-  Intra  pauoos  metises,  liber  ejua  a  miiltls  chalcographis 
In  multa  millia  multiplicatus.    Cochloeus,  p.  44. 

3  l.H  totum  orbem  christianum  et  gaudio  et  admiratione 
renleierit.    Ibid. 

*  He  was  brought  to  fancy  it  was  written  with  some  de- 
gree of  inspiration.    Buruet.  Preface. 
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peared  to  him  unseasonable.     An  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.     lie  went  beyond 
ail    bounds.       Persecuted,    insulted,   hunted 
dnwn.  and  wounded,  the  furious  lion  turned 
round,  and  proudly  roused   himself  to  crush 
his  enemy.    The  elector,   Spa  latin,  Melanc- 
thon,    and    Bugenhagen,    strove  in  vain  to 
pacify  him.     They  would  have  prevented  his 
replying;  bat  nothing  could  stop  him.     •'  1 
will  not  be  gentle  towards  the  king  of  Encr- 
land,"  said  he.      ";  1  know  that  it  is  vain  for 
me  to  humble  myself,  to   give  way,  to  en- 
treat, to  try  peaceful  methods.     At  length  I 
will  show  myself  more  terrible  towards  these 
furious  beasts,  who  goad  me  every  day  with 
their  horns.     I  will  turn  mine  upon  them.    I 
will  provoke  Satan  until  he  falls  down  life- 
less and  exhausted.1     If  this  heretic  does  not 
recant,  says  Henry  VIII.  the  new  Thomas, 
he  must  be  burnt  alive  !     Such  are  the  wea- 
pons  Ihey  are  now  employing  against  me  : 
the  fury  of  stupid  asses  and  swine  of  the 
brood   of  Thomas    Aquinas ;    and    then  the 
stake.-     Well   then,    be    it   so !      Let  these 
hogs   advance    if  tliev   dare,    and    let  them 
burn   me  !     Here  I    am    wr.iting   for   them. 
After  my  death,  though  my  ashes  should  be 
thrown  into  a  thousand  seas,  they  will  rise, 
pursue,    and    swallow    up    this    abominable 
herd.     Living.  I  shall  be   the  enemy  of  the 
papacy;    burnt,    I   shall   be    its   destruction. 
Go    then,    swine    of  St.   Thomas,    do    what 
seemeth  good  to  you.    You  will  ever  find  Lu- 
ther like  a  bear  upon  your  road,  and  as  a  lion 
in    your   path.      He    will  spring  upon  -you 
whithersoever  you  go,  and  will  never  leave 
you  at  peace,  until  he  has  broken  your  iron 
heads,   and  ground   your   brazen    foreheads 
into  dust." 

Luther  first  reproaches  Henry  VIII.  with 
having  supported  his  doctrines  solely  by  the 
decrees  and  opinions  of  men.  "  As  for  me," 
says  he,  u  I  never  cease  crying  the  Gospel, 
the  Gospel !  Christ,  Christ ! — And  my  ad- 
versaries continue  to  reply  ;  Custom,  custom ! 
Ordinances,  ordinances!  Fathers,  lathers! 
— St.  Paul  says:  Let  not  your  faith  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  men,  but  hi  the  pnicer  of  God 
(1  Cor.  ii.  5.)  And  the  apostle  by  this  thun- 
derclap from  heaven  overthrows  and  disperses 
all  the  hobgoblins  of  this  Henry,  as  the  wind 
scatters  the  dust.  Frightened  ami  con- 
founded, these  Thomists,  Papists,  and  Henrys 
fall  prostrate  before  the  thunder  of  these 
words."3 

He  then  refutes  the  king's  book  in  detail, 
and  overturns  his  arguments  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  perspicuity,  spirit,  and  know- 


1  Mea  in  ipsos  exercebo  cornua,  Irrltatunis  Satanim.  do- 
nee effusis  vlrlbus  et  conatlbus  corruat  in  se  ipso.  L.  Kpp. 
li.  236 

'-'  Isnisct  furor  insnlslssimorum  asinorum  et  Thomlstlco- 
rum  iioroorum.  Ontni  Hunricum  Regi-m.  Opp.  l.a'.  ii.  -1. 
This  laiienntre  reminds  us  of  the  Irish  Agitator.  There  Is, 
however,  greater  force  and  nobility  in  tin- orator  ot  the  16lh 
than  in  him  of  the  19th  centurv.  See  Rrru?  BrUa*»iq»e  for 
No'.'iibor  l~:ij.  I.t  Rfgnr  d'O'Conntl.  "Soaped  swine  of 
ciiiliztMl  society,"  Ac.  \>  > 

3  c.>r:nM  .  I  jacent  a  facie  verbonim  istlus  toai- 

triii.  Coiilm  llcnrlcum  reg.  Opp.  Lat.  il.  336. 
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ledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  history  of 
the  Church,  but  also  with  an  assurance,  dis- 
d.-.in,  and  sometimes  violence,  that  ought  not 
to  surprise  us. 

Having  readied  the  end  of  his  confutation, 
Luther  again  becomes  indignant  that  his 
opponent  should  derive  his  arguments  from 
the  Fathers  only :  this  was  the  basis  of  the 
whole  controversy.  "To  all  the  words  of 
the  Fathers  and  of  men,  of  angels  and  of 
devils,"  said  he,  "  I  oppose,  not  old  customs, 
not  the  multitude  of  men,  but  the  Word  of 
the  Eternal  Majesty,— the  Gospel,  which 
even  my  adversaries  .-TO  obliged  to  recognise. 
To  this  I  hold  fast,  on  this  1  repose,  in  this 
I  boast,  in  this  1  exult  and  triumph  over  the 
papists,  the  Thomists,  the  Henrys,  the 
sophists,  and  all  the  swine  of  hell.1  The 
King  of  heaven  is  with  me  ;  for  this  reason 
I  fear  nothing,  although  a  thousand  Angus- 
tines,  a  thousand  Cyprians,  and  a  thousand 
of  these  churches  which  Henry  defends, 
should  rise  up  against  me.  It  is  a  small 
matter  that  I  should  despise  and  revile  a 
king  of  the  earth,  since  he  himself  docs  not 
fear  in  his  writings  to  blaspheme  the  King 
of  heaven,  and  to  profane  His  holy  name  by 
the  most  impudent  falsehoods."1 

"Papists!"  exclaimed  he  in  conclusion, 
"  will  ye  never  cease  from  your  idle  attacks? 
l>o  what  you  please.  Nevertheless,  before 
that  Gospel  which  I  preach  down  must  come 
popes,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  princes,  devils, 
death,  sin,  and  all  that  is  not  Christ  or  in 
Christ."3 

Thus  spoke  the  poor  monk.  His  violence 
certainly  cannot  be  excused,  if  we  judge  it 
by  the  rule  to  which  he  himself  appealed, — 
by  (lie  Word  of  God.  It  cannot  even  be  jus- 
titt'.-d  by  alleging  either  the  grossness  of  the 
age  (for  Melancthon  knew  how  to  observe 
decorum  in  his  writings),  or  the  energy  of 
his  character,  for  if  this  energy  had  any  in- 
fluence over  his  language,  passion  also 
exerted  more.  It  is  better,  then,  that  we 
should  condemn  it.  And  yet  it  is  but  right 
to  observe  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  this. 
violence  did  not  appear  so  strange  as  it  would 
in  our  days.  The  learned  were  then  an 
estate,  as  well  as  the  princes.  By  becoming 
a  writer.  Henry  had  attacked  Luther.  Lu- 
ther replied  according  to  an  established  law 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  that  we  must  con- 
sider the  truth  of  what  is  said,  and  not  the 
mi.-ility  of  him  that  says  it.  Let  us  add  also, 
tliat  when  this  same  king  turned  against  the 
].  .|ic,  the  abuse  which  the  Romish  writers 
and  the  pope  himself  poured  upon  him,  far 
exceeded  all  that  Luther  had  ever  said. 

I'.esides,  if  Luther  called  Dr.  Eck  an  ass 
and  Henry  VIII.  a  hog,  he  indignantly  re- 
jected the  intervention  of  the  secular  arm  ; 
while  Eck  was  writing  a  dissertation  to 

1  IIIc  sto,  lilc  sedco,  hlctnanco.  hlc  clorlor,  hie  triumphor, 
hlc  insulto  p»pUttl....Opp.  Lai.  II.  342. 

-  Nee  magnum  st  ego  reecm  terrie  contcmno.  Ibid.  344, 
verso. 

3  L.  Opp.  Lclps.  iviii.  209. 
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prove  that  heretics  ought  to  be  burned,  and 
Henry  was  erecting  scaffolds  that  he  might 
conform  with  the  precepts  of  the  chancellor 
of  Ingolstadt. 

Great  was  the  emotion  at  the  king's  court; 
Surrey,  Wolsey,  and  the  crowd  of  courtiers, 
put  a  stop  to  the  festivities  and  pageantry  at 
Greenwich  to  vent  their  indignation  in  abuse 
and  sarcasm.  The  venerable  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, who  had  been  delighted  to  see  the 
young  prince,  formerly  confided  to  his  care, 
breaking  a  lance  in  defence  of  the  Church, 
was  deeply  wounded  by  the  attack  of  the 
monk.  He  replied  to  it  immediately.  His 
words  distinctly  characterize  the  age  and 
the  Church.  "  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little 
foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines,  says  Christ  in  the 
'Song  of  Songs.  This  teaches  us,"  said 
Fisher,  "  that  \ve  must  take  the  heretics  be- 
fore they  grow  big.  Now  Luther  is  become 
a  big  fox,  so  old,  so  cunning,  and  so  sly,  that 
he  is  very  difficult  to  catch,  What  do  I  say? 

a  fox?     He   is  a  mad  dog,  a  ravening 

wolf,  a  cruel  bear ;  or  rather  all  those  ani- 
mals in  one  ;  for  the  monster  includes  many 
beasts  within  him."1' 

Sir  Thomas  More  also  descended  into  the 
arena  to  contend  with  the  monk  of  Wittem- 
berg.  Although  a  layman,  his  zeal  against 
the  Reformation  amounted  to  fanaticism,  if  it 
did  not  even  urge  him  to  shed  blood.  When 
young  nobles  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
papacy,  their  violence  often  exceeds  even 
that  of  the  ecclesiastics.  "  Reverend  bro- 
ther, father,  tippler,  Luther,  runagate  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  mis-shapen  bacchanal 
of  either  faculty,  unlearned  doctor  of  theo- 
logy."2 Such  is  the  language  addressed  to 
the  reformer  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  his  age.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain 
in  what  manner  Luther  had  composed  his 
book  ugainst  Henry  VIII. :  "  He  called  his 
companions  together,  and  desired  them  to 
go  each  his  own  way  and  pick  up  all  sorts 
of  abuse  and  scurrility.  One  frequented  the 
public  carriages  and  boats  ;  another  the  baths 
and  gambling-houses ;  a  third  the  taverns 
and  barbers'  shops ;  a  fourth  the  mills  and 
brothels.  They  noted  down  in  their  tablets 
all  the  most  insolent,  filthy,  and  infamous 
things  they  heard  ;  and  bringing  back  these 
abominations  and  impurities,  discharged  them 
all  into  that  filthy  kennel  which  is  called 
Luther's  mind.  If  he  retracts  his  falsehoods 
and  calumnies,"  continues  More,  "  if  he  lays 
aside  his  folly  and  his  madness,  if  he  swal- 
lows his  own  filth3 he  will  find  one.  who 

will  seriously  discuss  with  him.  But  if  he 
proceeds  as  he  has  begun,  joking,  teasing; 
fooling,  calumniating,  vomiting  sewers  and 
cesspools4 let  others  do  what  they  please: 

1  Canem  dlxlssem  rabidum,  lino  lupum   rapaclsslmum. 
ant  sa'vissiniam  quandam  ursam.     Cuclilceus,  p.  60. 

2  Reverendus  frater,  pater,  potator,  Lutherus.    Ibid.  p. 
61. 

SI suas  resorbeat  et  sua  rc'.ingat  stercora.    Ibid.  p. 

<  Sentinas.cloacas,  latrinas..... stercora.    Ibid.  p.  <3. 
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as  for  me,  I  should  prefer  leaving  the  little 
friar  to  his  own  fury  and  filth." l  More  would 
have  done  better  to  have  restrained  his  own. 
Luther  never  degraded  his  style  to  so  low  a 
degree.  He  made  no  reply. 

This  writing  still  further  increased  Henry's 
attachment  to  More.  He  would  often  visit 
him  in  his  humble  dwelling  at  Chelsea. 
After  dinner,  the  king,  leaning  on  his  favour- 
ite's shoulder,  would  walk  in  the  garden, 
while  Mistress  More  and  her  children,  con- 
cealed behind  a  window,  could  not  turn  away 
their  astonished  eyes.  After  one  of  these 
walks,  More,  who  knew  his  man  well,  said 
to  his  wife :  "  If  my  head  could  win  him  a 
single  castle  in  France,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  cut  it  off." 

The  king,  thus  defended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  and  by  his  future  chancellor,  had 
no  need  to  resume  his  pen.  Confounded  at 
finding  himself  treated  in  the  face  of  Europe 
as  a  common  writer,  Henry  VIII.  abandoned 
the  dangerous  position  he  had  taken,  and 
throwing  away  the  pen  of  the  theologian, 
had  recourse  to  the  more  effectual  means  of 
diplomacy. 

An  ambassador  was  despatched  from  the 
court  of  Greenwich  with  a  letter  for  the  elec- 
tor and  dukes  of  Saxony.  "  Luther,  the  real 
serpent  fallen  from  heaven,''  wrote  he,  "  is 
pouring  out  his  floods  of  venom  upon  the 
earth.  He  is  stirring  up  revolts  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  abolishing  laws,  in- 
sulting the  powers  that  be,  inflaming  the 
laity  against  the  priests,  laymen  and  priests 
against  the  pope,  and  subjects  against  their 
sovereigns,  and  he  desires  nothing  better 
than  to  see  Christians  fighting  and  destroy- 
ing one  another,  and  the  enemies  of  our  faith 
hailing  this  scene  of  carnage  with  a  fright- 
ful grin.2 

"  What  is  this  doctrine  which  he  calls 
evangelical,  if  it  be  not  Wickliffe's?  Now, 
most  honoured  uncles,  I  know  what  your 
ancestors  have  done  to  destroy  it.  In  Bohe- 
mia, they  hunted  it  down  like  a  wild  beast, 
and  driving  it  into  a  pit,  they  shut  it  up  and 
kept  it  fast.  You  will  not  allow  it  to  escape 
through  your  negligence,  lest,  creeping  into 
Saxony,  and  becoming  master  of  the  whole 
of  Germany,  its  smoking  nostrils  should 
pour  forth  the  flames  of  hell,  spreading  that 
conflagration  far  and  wide  which  your  nation 
hath  so  often  wished  to  extinguish  in  its 
blood.3 

"  For  this  reason,  most  worthy  princes,  I 
feel  obliged  to  exhort  you  and  even  to  en- 
treat you  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  most 

1  Cum  suis. . .  .et  stercoribus — relinquere.    Cochlocus,  p. 
6.1.     Cochlreus   is   delighted    at   quoting   these  passages, 
selecting  what  according  to  his  taste  are  the  finest  purl*  in 
More's  reply.    M.  Nlsara,  on  the  contrary,  confesses  in  his 
article  on  More,  whom  he  defends  with  great  warmth  and 
erudition,  that  in  this  writing  "  the  impurities  dictated  by 
the  anser  of  the  Catholic  are  such  that  all  attempt  at 
translation  Is  impossible."    Revue  des  <!eux  M»ndcs,  v.  592. 

2  So  ergiest  cr.  gleich  wie  eine  SchlaiiK  vom   llimmel 
reworfen.    L.  Opp.  ivill.  212.    The  orisinal   is  In  Latin: 
Velut  e  coclo  deject  us  serpens,  virus  cffundit  in  terras. 

3  Und  durch  sein  schadlich  Anblasen  das  hiillische  Feucr 
lustpriihe.    Ibid.  213. 


sacred,  promptly,  to  extinguish  the  cursed 
sect  of  Luther :  put  no  one  to  death,  if  that 
can  be  avoided  ;  but  if  this  heretical  obsti- 
nacy continues,  then  shed  blood  without 
hesitation,  in  order  that  the  abominable 
heresy  may  disappear  from  under  heaven.''1 
The  elector  and  his  brother  n -tarred  the 
king  to  the  approaching  council.  Thus 
Henry  VIII.  was  far  from  attaining  his  end. 
"  So  great  a  name  mixed  up  in  the  dispute," 
said  Paul  Sarpi,  "  served  to  render  it  more 
curious,  and  to  conciliate  general  favour  to- 
war.ls  Luther,  as  usually  happens  in  com- 
bats and  tournaments,  where  the  spectators 
havt-,  always  a  leaning  towards  thu  weaker 
party,  and  take  delight  in  exaggerating  the 
merit  of  his  actions."2 


CHAPTER  XI. 

General  Movement  —  The  Monks  — How  the  Reformation 
was  carried  on— Unlearned  Heliever — The  did  and  tlie 
New  Doctors — Printing  and  Literature — Bookselling  and 
Colporta;je. 

A  GKEAT  movement  was  going  on.  The  Re- 
formation, which,  after  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
had  been  thought  to  be  confined  with  its  first 
teacher  in  the  narrow  chamber  of  a  stixmg 
castle,  was  breaking  forth  in  every  part  of 
the  empire,  and,  so  to  speak,  throughout 
Christendom.  The  two  classes,  hitherto 
mixed  up  together,  were  now  beginning  to 
separate ;  and  the  partisans  of  a  monk, 
whose  only  defence  was  his  tongue,  now 
took  their  stand  fearlessly  in  the  lace  of  the 
servants  of  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.  Luther 
had  scarcely  left  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg, 
the  pope  had  excommunicated  all  his  adhe- 
rents, the  imperial  diet  had  just  condemned 
his  doctrine,  the  princes  were  endeavouring 
to  crush  it  in  most  of  the  German  states,  the 
ministers  of  Rome  were  lowering  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  by  their  violent  invectives, 
and  the  other  states  of  Christendom  were 
calling  upon  Germany  to  sacrifice  a  man 
whose  assaults  they  feared  even  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  yet  this  new  sect,  few  in  num- 
bers, and  among  whose  members  there  was 
no  organization,  no  bond  of  union,  nothing 
in  short  that  concentrated  their  common 
power,  was  already  frightening  the  vast, 
ancient,  and  powerful  sovereignty  of  Rome 
by  the  energy  of  its  faith  and  the  rapidity  oi 
its  conquests.  On  all  sides,  as  in  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring,  the  seed  was  bursting 
from  the  earth  spontaneously  and  without 
effort.  Every  day  showed  some  new  pro- 
gress. Individuals,  villages,  towns,  whole 
cities,  joined  in  this  new  confession  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  was  unpityiug 
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l  Oder  aber  »uch  mlt  Hint  vergiessen.    L.  Opp.  iriu.  ua. 
"  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  pp.  la,  16. 
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opposition,  there  were  terrible  persecutions, 
but  the  mysterious  power  that  urged  all  these 
people  onward  was  irresistible  ;  and  the 
persecuted,  quickening  their  steps,  going 
forward  through  exile,  imprisonment,  and 
the  burning  pile,  every  where  prevailed  over 
their  persecutors.1 

The  monastic  orders  that  Rome  had  spread 
over  Christendom,  like  a  net  intended  to 
catch  souls  and  keep  them  prisoners,  were 
the  first  to  break  their  bonds,  and  rapidly  to 
propagate  the  new  doctrine  throughout  the 
Church.  The  Augustines  of  Saxony  had 
walked  with  Luther,  and  felt  that  inward 
experience  of  the  Holy  Word  which,  by 
putting  them  in  possession  of  <;«>d  himself, 
dethroned  Rome  and  her  lofty  assumptions. 
But  in  the  other  convents  of  the  order,  evan- 
gelical light  had  dawned  in  like  manner. 
Sometimes  they  were  old  men,  who,  like 
pit/,  had  preserved  the  sound  doctrines 
of  truth  in  the  midst  of  deluded  Christendom, 
and  who  now  besought  God  to  permit  them 
to  depart  in  peace,  for  their  eyes  had  seen 
liis  salvation.  At  other  times,  they  were 
young  men.  who  had  received  Luther's  teach- 
i  'c;  with  the  eagerness  peculiar  to  their  age. 
Augustine  convents  at  Nuremberg, 
Osinbruck,  Dillingen,  Ratisbon,  Strasburg, 
.".::d  Antwerp,  with  those  in  Hesse  and  Wur- 
iv.  turned  towards  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by  their  courage  excited  the  wrath  of  Rome. 

i'.ut  this  movement  was  not  confined  to 
the  Augustines  only.  High-spirited  men 
imitated  them  in  the  monasteries  of  other 
orders,  and  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of 
the  monks,  who  would  not  abandon  their 
carnal  observances,  notwithstanding  the 
anger,  contempt,  sentences,  discipline,  and 
imprisonments  of  the  cloister,  they  fearlessly 
i  their  voices  in  behalf  of  that  holy  and 
];:veious  truth,  which  they  had  found  at  last 
after  so  many  painful  inquiries,  such  despair 
and  doubt,  and  such  inward  struggle.  In 
the  majority  of  the  cloisters,  the  most  spi- 
ritual, pious,  sfnd  learned  monks  declared  for 
the  information.  In  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent at  Ulm,  Eberlin  and  Kettenbach  at- 
tacked the  slavish  works  of  monasticism,  and 
the  superstitious  observances  of  the  Church, 
with  an  eloquence  capable  of  moving  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  they  called  for  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  monasteries  and  houses 
of  ill-fame.  Another  Franciscan.  Stephen 
Keinpe,  preached  the  Gospel  at  Hamburg, 
and,  alone,  presented  a  firm  front  to  the 
hatred,  envy,  menaces,  snares,  and  attacks 
of  the  priests,  who  were  irritated  at  seeing 
the  crowd  abandon  their  altars,  and  flock 
with  enthusiasm  to  hear  his  sermons.1 

Frequently  the  superiors  of  the  convents 
•were  the  first  led  away  in  the  path  of  reform. 
At  Halberstadt,  Neuenwerk,  Halle,  and 
Sagan,  the  priors  set  the  example  to  their 
monks,  or  at  least  declared  that  if  a  monk 


1  Dtr  Ubrlgen  Tredlcer  Felndschafft,  Neld,  Nachstellun 
con,  I'ratickcn,  uud  Schrecken.    Seckendorff,  p.  669. 


felt  his  conscience  burdened  by  the  weight 
of  monastic  vows,  far  from  detaining  him  in 
the  convent,  they  would  take  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  thrust  him  out  of  doors.1 

Indeed  throughout  all  Germany  the  monks 
were  seen  laying  down  their  frocks  and 
cowls  at  the  gates  of  the  monasteries.  Some 
were  expelled  by  the  violence  of  the  bre- 
thren or  the  abbots;  others,  of  mild  and 
pacific  character,  could  no  longer  endure  the 
continual  disputes,  abuse,  clamour,  and 
hatred  which  pursued  them  even  in  their 
slumbers  ;  the  majority  were  convinced  that 
the  monastic  life  was  opposed  to  the  will  of 
( u>d  and  to  a  Christian  life  ;  some  had  arrived 
at  this  conviction  by  degrees  ;  and  others 
suddenly,  by  reading  a  passage  in  the  Bible. 
The  sloth,  grossness,  ignorance,  and  degra- 
dation that  constituted  the  very  nature  of 
the  mendicant  orders,  inspired  with  inde- 
scribable disgust  all  men  of  elevated  mind, 
who  could  no  longer  support  the  society  of 
their  vulgar  associates.  One  day,  a  Francis- 
can going  his  rounds,  stopped  with  the  box 
in  his  hand  begging  alms  at  a  blacksmith's 
forge  in  Nuremberg:  "Why,"  said  the  smith, 
"  do  you  not  gain  your  bread  by  the  work  of 
your  own  hands  ? "  At  these  words  the 
sturdy  monk  threw  away  his  staff,  and  seiz- 
ing the  hammer  plied  it  vigorously  on  the 
anvil.  The  useless  mendicant  had  become 
an  honest  workman.  His  box  and  frock 
were  sent  back  to  the  monastery.2 

The  monks  were  not  the  only  persons  who 
rallied  round  the  standard  of  the  Gospel ; 
priests  in  still  greater  numbers  began  to 
preach  the  new  doctrines.  But  preachers 
were  not  required  for  its  propagation  ;  it 
frequently  acted  on  men's  minds,  and  aroused 
them  from  their  deep  slumber  without  any 
one  having  spoken. 

Luther's  writings  were  read  in  cities, 
towns,  and  even  villages ;  at  night  by  the  fire- 
side the  schoolmaster  would  often  read  them 
aloud  to  an  attentive  audience.  Some  of  the 
hearers  were  affected  by  their  perusal ;  they 
would  take  up  the  Scriptures  to  clear  away 
their  doubts,  and  were  struck  with  surprise 
at  the  astonishing  contrast  between  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible  and  their  own. 
After  oscillating  between  Rome  and  Scrip- 
ture, they  soon  took  refuge  with  that  living 
Word  which  shed  so  new  and  sweet  a  radi- 
ance on  their  hearts.  While  they  were  in 
this  state,  some  evangelical  preacher,  pro- 
bably a  priest  or  a  monk,  would  arrive. 
Speaking  eloquently  and  with  conviction,  3 
he  announced  that  Christ  had  made  full 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  and  de- 
monstrated by  Holy  Scripture  the  vanity  of 
works  and  human  penances.  A  terrible  op- 
pqsition  would  then  break  out ;  the  clergy, 
and  sometimes  the  magistrates,  would  strain 
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1  Seckendorff,  p.  811 ;  Stentzel,  Script.  Rer.  Sties,  I.  4fl7. 
-  Ilanke,  Deutsche  Gcscbiclitc,  il.  70. 
3  Kaquc  omnia  prompte.alacriter,  cloquenter.  Cochlwns, 
p.  52. 
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every  nerve  to  bring  back  the  souls  they 
were  about  to  lose.  But  there  was  in  the 
new  preaching  a  harmony  with  Scripture 
find  a  hidden  force  that  won  all  hearts,  and 
subdued  even  the  most  rebellious.  At  the 
peril  of  their  goods,  and  of  their  life  if  need 
be,  they  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Gospel,  and  forsook  the  barren  and  fana- 
tical orators  of  the  papacy. l  Sometimes  the 
people,  incensed  at  being  so  long  misled, 
compelled  them  to  retire;  more  frequently 
the  priests,  deserted  by  their  flocks,  without 
tithes  or  offerings,  departed  voluntarily  and 
in  sadness  to  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere. " 
And  while  the  supporters  of  the  ancient 
hierarchy  retired  from  these  places  sorrowful 
and  dejected,  and  sometimes  bidding  fare- 
well to  their  old  flocks  in  the  language  of 
anathema,  the  people,  whom  truth  and  liberty 
transported  with  joy,  surrounded  the  new 
preachers  with  acclamations,  and,  thirsting 
for  the  AVord  of  God,  carried  them  as  it  were 
in  triumph  into  the  church  and  into  the 
pulpit.  3 

A  word  of  power,  proceeding  from  God, 
was  at  that  time  regenerating  society.  The 
people,  or  their  leaders,  would  frequently  in- 
vite some  man  celebrated  for  his  faith  to 
come  and  enlighten  them  ;  and  he  for  love 
of  the  Gospel,  would  immediately  abandon 
his  interests  and  his  family,  his  country  and 
friends.  4  Persecution  often  compelled  the 
partisans  of  the  Reformation  to  leave  their 
homes  :  they  reached  some  spot  where  it 
was  as  yet  unknown  ;  there  they  would  find 
some  house  that  offered  an  asylum  to  poor 
travellers;  there  they  would  speak  of  the 
Gospel,  read  a  chapter  to  the  attentive 
hearers,  and  perhaps,  by  the  intercession  of 
their  new  friends,  obtain  permission  to  preach 

cnce  publicly  in  the  church Then  indeed 

a  fierce  fire  would  break  out  in  the  city,  and 
the  greatest  exertions  were  ineffectual  to 
quench  it.  5  If  they  could  not  preach  in  the 
church,  they  found  some  other  spot.  Every 
place  became  a  temple.  At  Husum  in  Hoi- 
stein,  Hermann  Tast,  who  was  returning 
from  Wittemberg,  and  against  whom  the 
clergy  of  the  parish  had  closed  the  church 
doors,  preached  to  an  immense  crowd  in  the 
cemetery,  beneath  the  shade  of  two  large 
trees,  not  far  from  the  spot  where,  seven 
centuries  before,  Anscharhad  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen.  At  Arnstadc,  Gas- 
pard  Giittel,  an  Augustine  monk,  preached 
in  the  market-place.  At  Dantzic,  the  Gos- 
pel was  announced  on  a  little  hill  without 
the  city.  At  Gosslar,  a  Wittemberg  student 
taught  the  new  doctrines  in  a  meadow  planted 
with  lime-trees  ;  whence  the  evangelical 


1  Populoodlbilescathollclconcionatores.  Cqcl>l<ru«,p.  ->2. 

2  Ad  extremam  redacts  inopiam,  aliunde  sibi  vtctum  qux- 
rere  coserentur.    Ibid.  p.  5:3. 

3  Triumphantlbns  novis  prtedicatoribus  qui  sequaccm  po- 
puliim  vorbo  novi  Evangelil  sni  diici'tnint.     Iblil 

*  Xulti,  oailssa  re  domestica,  in  sin-cit-m  vci  I  Evangelil, 
parents?  ct  amlcos  relinqncbant.  Ibid. 

5  Ubi  vero  aliquos  nacti  fiiUsent  ainicos  ui  ea  cMtate 

Ibid.  64. 


Christians  were  denominated  the  Lime-tree 
Brethren. 

While  the  priests  were  exhibiting  their 
sordid  covetousness  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  the  new  preachers  said  to  them, 
"  Freely  we  have  received,  freely  do  we 
give.1'1  The  idea'  often  expressed  by  the 
new  preachers  from  the  pulpit,  that  Rome 
had  formerly  sent  the  Germans  a  corrupted 
Gospel,  so  that  now  for  the  first  time  Ger- 
many heard  the  Word  of  Christ  in  its 
heavenly  and  primal  beauty,  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  men's  minds.  '•*  And  the 
noble  thought  of  the  equality  of  all  men,  of 
a  universal  brotherhood  in  Jesus  Christ,  laid 
strong  hold  upon  those  souls  which  for  so 
long  a  period  had  groaned  beneath  the  yoke 
of  feudalism  and  of  the  papacy  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  3 

Often  would   unlearned   Christians,    with 
the  New  Testament  in  their  hands,  under- 
take to  justify  the  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    The  catholics  who  remained  faithful 
to  Rome  withdrew  in  affright  ;  for  to  priests 
and  monks  alone  had  been  assigned  the  task 
of  studying   sacred  literature.     The  latter 
were  therefore  compelled  to  come  forward  ; 
the   conference   began  ;    but   erelong,    over- 
whelmed by  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture cited  by  these  laymen,  the  priests  and 
monks  knew  not  how  to  reply.4  .........  "  Un- 

happily," says  Cochloeus,1  "  Luther  had  per- 
suaded his  followers  to  put  no  faith  in  any 
other  oracle  than  the  Holy  Scriptures."  A 
shout  was  raised  in  the  assembly,  denouncing 
the  scandalous  ignorance  of  these  old  theo- 
logians, who  had  hitherto  been  reputed  such 
great  scholars  by  their  own  party.3 

Men  of  the  lowest  station,  and  even  the 
weaker  sex,  with  the  aid  of  God's  Word,  per- 
suaded and  led  away  men's  hearts.  Extra- 
ordinary works  are  the  result  of  extraordi- 
nary times.  At  Ingolstadt,  under  the  eyes 
of  Dr.  Eck,  a  young  weaver  read  Luther's 
works  to  the  assembled  crowd.  In  this  very 
city,  the  university  having  resolved  to  com- 
pel a  disciple  of  Melancthon  to  retract,  a 
woman,  named  Argula  de  Staufen,  under- 
took his  defence,  and  challenged  the  doctors 
to  a  public  disputation.  Women  and  child- 
ren, artisans  and  soldiers,  knew  more  of  the 
Bible  than  the  doctors  of  the  schools  or  the 
priests  of  the  altars. 

Christendom  was  divided  into  two  hostile 
bodies,  and  their  aspects  were  strikingly  con- 
trasted. Opposed  to  the  old  champions  o.f 
the  hierarchy,  who  had  neglected  the  study 
of  languages"  and  the  cultivation  of  literature 
(as  one  of  their  own  body  informs  us),  were 
generous-minded  youths,  devoted  to  study, 
investigating  .Scripture,  and  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  masterpieces  of  anti- 


I  Mirn  ei<t  ornt  lil'crnlltas.    Cochlceus,  p.  53. 

-  i  Mti  \i-'|i  r  <'irni  u::;muam  (U'Tnianc  prwdicataro.   Ibid. 

3  or  -  ct  1  1  at  res  in  ('hristn.    Ibid. 

<  A  Inids   Luther:  rrs,   p'liri's  Scriiiturs!   locos.  <ju»m  » 

Il'iil.  p.  a4 

5  KuiiiUibanlur  catholic!  ab  illta  Ignari  Scrii>tur»iiun. 
Ibid. 
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qnity.1  Possessing  an  active  mind,  an  ele- 
vated soul,  and  intrepid  heart,  these  young 
men  soon  acquired  such  knowledge-,  that  for 
a  long  period  none  could  compete  with  them. 
It  was  not  only  the  vitality  of  their  faith 
which  rendered  them  superior  to  their  con- 
temporaries, but  an  elegance  of  style,  a  per- 
fume of  antiquity,  a  sound  philosophy,  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  completely  foreign 
to  tin:  theologians  "  of  the  old  leaven,"  as 
i  <  -Mums  himself  terms  them."  Accordingly, 
when  these  youthful  defenders  of  the  Refur- 
mation  met  the  Romish  doctors  in  any  as- 
sembly, they  attacked  them  with  such  ease 
and  confidence,  that  these  ignorant  men 
hesitated,  became  embarrassed,  and  fell  Into 
a  contempt  merited  in  the  eyes  <>f  all. 

The  ancient  edifice  was  crumbling  under 
the  Inail  of  superstition  and  ignorance  ;  the 
new  one  was  rising  on  the  foundations  of 
faith  and  learning.  New  elements  entered 
deep  into  the  lives  of  the  people.  Torpor 
and  dulness  were  in  all  parts  succeeded  by  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  thirst  for  instruction. 
An  active,  enlightened,  and  living  faith  took 
the.  place  of  superstitious  devotion  and  ascetic 
meditations.  Works  of  piety  succeeded  bi- 
goted observances  and  penances.  The  pulpit 
prevailed  over  the  ceremonies  of  the  altar  ; 
and  the  ancient  and  sovereign  authority  of 
C.od's  Word  was  at  length  restored  in  the 
Church. 

The  printing-press,  that  powerful  machine 
discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century,  came  to 
the  support  of  all  these  exertions,  and  its 
terrible  missiles  were  continually  battering 
the  walls  of  the  enemy. 

The  impulse  which  the  Reformation  gave 
to  popular  literature  in  Germany  was  im- 
mense. Whilst  in  the  year  1513  only  thirty- 
five  publications  had  appeared,  and  thirty- 
seven  in  1517,  the  number  of  bonks  increased 
with  astonishing  rapidity  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Luther's  theses.  In  1518  we  find 
seventy-one  different  works;  in  1519,  one 
hundred  and  eleven  ;  in  1520,  two  hundred 
and  eight;  in  1521,  two  hundred  and  eleven; 
in  1522,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  ;  and 

in  1523,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight 

And  where  were  all  these  published?  For 
the  most  part  at  Wlttemberg.  And  who 
were  their  authors ?  Generally  Luther  and 
his  friends.  In  1522  one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  the  reformer's  writings  were  published  ; 
and  in  the  year  following,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  In  this  same  year  only  twenty 
Roman-catholic  publications  appeared.3  The 
literature  of  Germany  thus  saw  the  light  in 
the  midst  of  struggles,  contemporaneously 
with  her  religion.  Already  it  appeared,  as 
later  times  have  seen  it,  learned,  profound, 
full  of  boldness  and  activity.  The  national 

1  Totam  verojuventutctn,  eloquently  lltteris.  llnguarum- 
que  ituillo  deditam....ln  partem  suam  traxlt.    Cochloeus, 
p.  M. 

2  VeteriB  farlmc. 

3  Panzer's  Annalen  der  Dcatsch.  LIU.;  Ranke's  Deutsch. 
Oesch.  ii.  79. 


spirit  showed  itself  for  the  first  time  without 
alloy,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth 
received  the  baptism  of  fire  from  Christian 
enthusiasm. 

What  Luther  and  his  friends  composed, 
others  circulated.  Monks,  convinced  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  monastic  obligations,  and 
desirous  of  exchanging  a  long  life  of  sloth- 
fulness  for  one  of  active  exertion,  but  too 
ignorant  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God,  tra- 
velled through  the  provinces,  visiting  ham- 
lets and  cottages,  where  they  sold  the  books 
of  Luther  and  his  friends.  Germany  soon 
swarmed1  with  these  bold  colporteurs.-  Print- 
ers and  booksellers  eagerly  welcomed  every 
writing  in  defence  of  the  Reformation  ;  but 
they  rejected  the  books  of  the  opposite  party, 
as  generally  full  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.3 
If  any  one  of  them  ventured  to  sell  a  book 
in  favour  of  the  papacy,  and  offered  it  for 
sale  in  the  fairs  at  Frankfort  or  elsewhere, 
merchants,  purchasers,  and  men  of  letters 
overwhelmed  him  with  ridicule  and  sarcasm.4 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  emperor  and  princes 
had  published  severe  edicts  against  the  writ- 
ings of  the  reformers.  As  soon  as  an  inqui- 
sitorial visit  was  to  be  paid,  the  dealers,  who 
had  received  secret  intimation,  concealed  the 
books  that  it  was  intended  to  proscribe ;  and 
the  multitude,  ever  eager  for  what  is  prohi- 
bited, immediately  bought  them  up,  and  read 
them  with  the  greater  avidity.  It  was  not 
only  in  Germany  that  such  scenes  were 
passing;  Luther's  writings  were  translated 
into  French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Italian, 
and  circulated  among  these  nations. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Luther  nt  Zwickau  — The  Castle  of  Freyberg  —  Worms- 
Frankfort—  Universal  Movement — Wlttemberg  the  Centre 
of  the  Reformation— Luther's  Sentiments. 

IF  the  most  puny  instruments  inflicted  such 
terrible  blows  on  Rome,  '.vhat  was  it  when 
the  voice  of  the  monk  of  Wlttemberg  was 
heard?  Shortly  after  the  discomfiture  of  the 
new  prophets,  Luther,  in  a  layman's  attire, 
traversed  the  territories  of  Duke  George  in  a 
waggon.  His  gown  was  hidden,  and  the 
reformer  seemed  to  be  a  plain  country  gen- 
tleman. If  he  had  been  recognised,  if  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated 
duke,  perhaps  his  fate  would  have  been 
sealed.  He  was  going  to  preach  at  Zwickau. 

'  Apostntarum.  monasteriis  relietls,  infinltus  jam  erat 
iiumenis,  In  spi'i'icm  bibliopolaruin.  Cochloeus,  p.  54. 

'-'  We  have  ventured  to  employ  the  words  eolforie»r  and 
colpartage  to  express  the  Nile  and  trade  of  those  itinerant 
booksellers.  He-sides  the  Inadequacy  of  our  English  equiva- 
lents, these  words  appear  to  be  making  their  way  into  our 
Vocabulary.  (Translator.) 

3  Cathollcorum,  velut  Indocta  ct  veteria  barbaric)  trivia- 
lia  scripta,  contomncbant.    Cochtoeus,  p.  54. 

4  In  public!?  mercatibus  Francofordlae  et  alibi,  voraban- 
tur  ac  ridebantur.    Ibid. 
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the  birthplace  of  the  pretended  prophets.  It 
was  no  sooner  known  at  Schneebergr,  Anna- 
berg,  and  the  surrounding  places,  than  tlie 
people  crowded  around  him.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand persons  flocked  into  the  city,  ;md  as 
there  was  no  church  that  could  contain  such 
numbers,  Luther  went  into  the  balcony  of 
the  town-hall,  and  preached  before  an  audi- 
ence of  twenty-five  thousand  persons  who 
thronged  the  market-place,  some  of  whom 
had  mounted  on  heaps  of  cut  stones  piled  up 
near  the  building.1  The  servant  of  God  was 
dilating  with  fervour  on  the  election  of  grace, 
when  suddenly  cries  were  heard  from  the 
midst  of  the  audience.  An  old  woman  of 
haggard  mien,  who  had  taken  her  station  on 
a  pile  of  stones,  stretched  out  her  emaciated 
arms,  and  seemed  as  though  she  would  re- 
strain with  her  fleshless  hands  the  crowd  that 
was  about  to  fall  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  Her  wild  yells  interrupted  the 
preacher.  "  It  was  the  devil,"  said  Seckcn- 
dorff,  "  who  had  taken  the  form  of  an  old 
woman  in  order  to  excite  a  disturbance."2 
But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  the  reformer's  words 
silenced  the  wicked  spirit,  enthusiasm  seized 
these  listening  thousands ;  glances  of  admi- 
ration were  exchanged  ;  hands  were  warmly 
grasped,  and  erelong  the  monks,  confounded 
and  unable  to  avert  the  storm,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  leave  Zwickau. 

In  the  castle  of  Frcybcrg  dwelt  Henry, 
brother  of  Duke  George.  His  wife,  a  prin- 
cess of  Mecklenburg,  had  the  preceding  year 
borne  him  a  son  who  had  been  named  Mau- 
rice. With  a  fondness  for  the  table  and  for 
pleasure,  Duke  Henry  combined  the  rude- 
ness and  coarse  manners  of  a  soldier.  In 
other  respects,  he  was  pious  after  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  lago  of  Compos- 
tella.  He  would  often  say  :  "  At  Compos- 
tella  I  placed  a  hundred  golden  florins'  on 
the  altar  of  the  saint,  and  said  to  him :  0 
St.  Tago,  to  please  tbee  I  came  hither ;  I 
make  tliue  a  present  of  this  money  ;  but  if 
these  knaves  (the  priests)  take  it  from 
thee.  I  cannot  help  it;  so  be  ou  your 
guard."3 

A  Franciscan  and  a  Dominican,  both  disci- 
ples of  Luther,  had  been  for  some  time 
preaching  the  Gospel  at  Freyberg.  The 
duchess,  whose  piety  had  inspired  her  with  a 
horror  of  heresy,  listened  to  their  sermons  in 
astonishment  to  find  that  this  gentle  mes- 
sage of  a  Saviour  was  the  object  she  had 
been  taught  to  fear.  Gradually  her  eyes 
were  opened,  and  she  found  peaee  in  Christ 
Jesus.  No  sooner  had  Duke  George  learnt 
that  the  Gospel  was  preached  at  Freyberg, 
than  he  entreated  his  brother  to  oppose  these 
novelties.  Chancellor  Strehlin  and  the 
canons  seconded  his  prayer  with  their  fana- 

'  Von  dem  Rathhaus  unter  einem  Zulauf  von  25,000  Mcn- 
schen.  Seek.  p.  639. 

1  Der  Teufel  Inclem  er  sich  in  Oestalt  elnes  alten  Welbes. 
Ibid. 

'  Lisit  du  dirt  die  Buben  nebjnen Ibid.  p.  430. 


tii-ism.  A  violent  explosion  took  place  in 
the  court  of  Freyberg.  Duke  Henry  harshly 
reprimanded  and  reproached  his  wife,  and 
more  than  once  the  pious  duchess  watered 
her  child's  cradle  with  her  tears.  Yet  by  de- 
grees her  prayers  and  gentleness  won  the 
heart  of  her  husband ;  tlw  rough  man  was 
softened  ;  harmony  was  restored  between  the 
married  pair,  and  they  were  enabled  to  join 
in  prayer  beside  their  sleeping  babe.  Great 
destinies  were  hovering  over  that  child  ;  and 
from  that  cradle,  where  a  Christian  mother 
had  so  often  poured  forth  her  sorrows,  God 
was  one  day  to  bring  forth  the  liberator  of 
the  Reformation. 

Luther's  intrepidity  had  excited  the  inha- 
bitants of  Worms.  The  imperial  decree  ter- 
rified the  magistrates  ;  all  the  churches  were 
closed ;  but  in  a  public  place,  filled  by  an 
immense  crowd,  a  preacher  ascended  a  ruddy 
constructed  pulpit,  and  proclaimed  the  Gos- 
pel with  persuasive  accents.  If  the  authori- 
ties showed  a  disposition  to  interfere,  the 
hearers  dispersed  in  a  moment,  and  stealthily 
carried  away  the  pulpit;  but  the  storm  was 
no  sooner  passed,  than  it  was  immediately 
set  up  in  some  more  secluded  spot,  to  which 
the  crowd  again  flocked  to  hear  the  Word  of 
Christ.  This  temporary  pulpit  was  every 
day  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  ami 
served  to  encourage  the  people,  who  were 
still  agitated  by  the  emotions  of  the  great 
drama  lately  performed  in  their  city.1 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  one  of  the 
principal  free  cities  of  the  empire,  all  was  in 
commotion.  A  courageous  evangelist,  Ibach, 
preached  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
clergy,  among  whom  was  Cochlceus,  so  no- 
torious by  his  writings  and  his  opposition, 
were  irritated  against  this  audacious  col- 
league, and  denounced  him  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz.  The  council  undertook  his  de- 
fence, although  with  timidity,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  the  clergy  discharged  th'e  evange- 
lical minister,  and  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  town.  Koine  triumphed ;  every  thing 
seemed  lost ;  the  poor  believers  fancied  them- 
selves for  ever  deprived  of  the  Word  ;  but  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  citizens  appeared 
inclined  to  yield  to  these  tyrannical  priests, 
many  nobles  declared  for  the  Gospel.  Max 
of  Molnheim,  Harmuth  of  Cronberg,  George 
of  Stockholm,  and  Emc.ric  of  ReiiTenstein, 
whose  estates  lay  near  Frankfort,  wrote  to 
the  council :  "  We  are  constrained  to  rise  up 
against  these  spiritual  wolves."  And  ail- 
dressing  the  clergy,  they  said :  "  Embrace 
the  evangelical  doctrine,  recall  Ibach,  or 
else  we  will  refuse  to  pay  our  tithes  !  " 

The  people,  who  listened  gladly  to  the 
Reformation,  being  encouraged  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nobles,  began  to  put  themselves 
in  motion  ;  and  one  day,  just  as  Peter  Mayer, 
the  persecutor  of  Ibach  and  the  most  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  reform,  was  going  to 
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preach  against  tlie  heretics,  a  profit  uproar 
was  heard.  Mayer  was  alarmed,  and  liastily 
quitted  the  church.  This  movement  decided 
the  council.  All  the  preachers  were  enjoined 
by  proclamation  to  preach  the  pure  Word  of 
God,  or  to  leave  the  city. 

The,  light  which  proceeded  from  Wittcm- 
herg,  :\s  from  the  heart  of  tl'.e  n.ition.  was 
Ilirs  shedding  its  rays  through  the  whole 
empire.  In  the  west. — Berg,  Cleves,  Lipp- 
stadt,  Minister,  Wesel.  Miltenberg,  Mentz, 
Deux  Pouts,  and  Str.ishurg,  listened  to  the 
Gospel;  on  the  south, — Soff,  Schlesstf.dt, 
Bamberg,  Esslingen,  Halle  in  .Swabia,  Hell 
brunn,  Augsburg,  I'lrn,  ;uid  many  oilier 
places,  received  it  with  joy.  In  the  east, — 
Pomcrania,  Prussia,  and  the  duchy  of  Lieg- 
nitz,  opened  their  jntes  to  it ;  and  in  the 
north. — Brunswick,  Ilalber-stadt,  Gosslar, 
Zell,  Fricsland,  Bremen.  Hamburg,  Holstein, 
and  even  Denmark,  with  other  neighbouring 
countries,  were  moved  at  the  sounds  of  this 
new  doctrine. 

The  Elector  Frederick  had  declared  that 
he  would  allow  the  bishops  to  preach  freely 
in  his  states,  but  that  he  would  deliver  no 
one  into  their  hands.  Accordingly,  the 
evangelical  teachers,  persecuted  in  other 
countries,  soon  took  refuge  in  Saxony. 
Ibach  of  Frankfort,  Eberlin  of  Ulm,  Kaux- 
dorf  of  Magdeburg,  Valentine  Musteeus, 
whom  the  canons  of  Halberstndt  had  horribly 
mutilated,1  and  other  faithful  ministers,  com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  Germany,  fled  to  Wit- 
temberg,  as  the  only  asylum  in  which  they 
could  be  secure.  Here  they  conversed  with 
the  reformers;  at  their  feet  they  strength- 
ened themselves  in  the  faith  ;  and  communi- 
cated to  them  their  own  experience  and  the 
knowledge  they  had  acquired.  It  is  thus 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  return  by  the  clouds 
from  the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean,  to  feed 
the  glaciers  whence  they  first  descended  to 
the  plains. 

The  work  which  was  evolving  at  Wittcm- 
berg,  and  formed  in  this  manner  of  many 
different  elements,  became  more  and  more 
the  work  of  the  nation,  of  Europe,  and  of 
Christendom.  '  This  school,  founded  by  Fre- 
derick, and  quickened  by  Luther,  was  the 
centre  of  an  immense  revolution  which  rege- 
nerated the  Church,  and  impressed  on  it  a 
real  and  living  unity  far  superior  to  the  appa- 
rent unity  of  Rome.  The  Bible  reigned  at 
Wittomberg,  and  its  oracles  were  heard  on 
all  sides.  This  academy,  the  most  recent  of 
all,  had  acquired  that  rank  and  influence  in 
Christendom  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to 
the  ancient  university  of  Paris.  The  crowds 
that  flocked  thither  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope made  known  the  wants  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  nations ;  and  as  they  quitted 
these  walls,  now  become  holy  to  them,  they 

1  Aliquot  mlnlstrl  canonlcorum,  caplunt  D.  Valentlnum 
Mnstsenm  et  vinctmn  manlbiu  pedlbnsque,  Injectn  In  ejus  os 
freno,  defcrunt  per  trnlies  In  inferiors  cctnobii  partes,  Ibi- 
que  In  cclla  corevlsiaria  eum  cnstrant.  Hamelmnnn,  Histo- 

ria  rcnali  Evun.'c.ii,  \*. 


carried  back  with  them  to  the  Church  and 
the  people  the  Word  of  Grace  appointed  to 
heal  and  to  save  the  nations. 

Luther,  as  he  witnessed  this  success,  felt 
his  confidence  increase.  He  beheld  this 
feeble  undertaking,  begun  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  fears  and  struggles,  changing  the 
aspect  of  the  Christian  world,  and  was  aston- 
ished at  the  result.  He  had  foreseen  nothing 
of  the  kind,  when  first  he  rose  up  against 
Tetzcl.  Prostrate  before  the  God  whom  he 
adored,  he  confessed  the  work  to  be  His, 
and  exulted  in  the  assurance  of  a  victory 
that  could  not  be  torn  from  him.  "  Our 
enemies  threaten  us  with  death,"  said  he  to 
I  larmuth  of  Cronberg  ;  "  if  they  had  as  much 
wisdom  as  foolishness,  they  would,  on  the 
contrary,  threaten  us  with  life.  What  an 
absurdity  nnd  insult  to  presume  to  threaten 
death  to  Christ  and  Christians,  who  are  them- 
selves lords  and  conquerors  of  death!1 

It  is  as  if  I  would  seek  to  frighten  a  man  by 
saddling  his  horse  and  helping  him  to  mount. 
Do  they  not  know  that  Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead?  In  their  eyes  lie  is  still  lying  in 
the  sepulchre  ;  nay  more — 'in  hell.  But  we 
know  that  He  lives."  He  was  grieved  at 
the  thought  that  In;  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  a  work,  in  whose  minutest  details 
he  beheld  the  hand  of  God.  "  Many  believe 
because  of  me,"  said  he.  "  But  those  alone 
truly  believe,  who  would  continue  faithful 
even  should  they  hear  (which  God  forbid  !) 
that  I  had  denied  Jesus  Christ.  True  dis- 
ciples believe  not  in  Luther,  but  in  Jesus 
Christ.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  care  about 
Luther.2  Whether  In*  is  a  saint  or  a  knave, 
what  matters  it?  It  is  not  he  that  I  preach  ; 
but  Christ.  If  the  ck-vil  can  take  him,  let 
him  do  so!  But  let  .Christ  abide  with  us, 
and  we  shall  abide  also." 

And  vainly,  indeed,  would  men  endeavour 
to  explain  this  great  movement  by  mere 
human  circumstances.  Men  of  letters,  it  is 
true,  sharpened  their  wits  and  discharged 
their  keen-pointed  arrows  against  the  pope 
and  the  monks ;  the  shout  of  liberty,  which 
Germany  had  so  often  raised  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Italians,  again  resounded  in 
the  castles  and  provinces ;  the  people  were 
delighted  with  the  song  of  "  the  nightingale 
of  Wittembcrg,"  a  herald  of  the  spring  that 
was  every  whore  bursting  forth.3  But  it  was 
not  a  mere  outward  movement,  similar  to 
that  effectesl  by  a  longing  for  earthly  liberty, 
that  was  then  accomplishing.  Those  who 
assert  that  the  Reformation  was  brought 
about  by  bribing  the  princes  with  the  wealth 
of  the  convents, — the  priests  with  permission 
to  marry, — and  the  people,  with  the  prospect 
of  freedom,  are  strangely  mistaken  in  its 
nature.  No  doubt  a  useful  employment  of 
the  funds  that  had  hitherto  supported  the 
sloth  of  the  monks ;  no  doubt  marriage  and 
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liberty,  gifts  th.it  proceed  direct  from  God, 
might  have  favoured  the  development  of  the 
Reformation;  but  the  mainspring  was  not 
there.  "An  interior  revolution  was  then  going 
on  in  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  Chris- 
ti  uis  were  again  learning  to  love,  to  pardon, 
tn  pray,  \o  suffer,  and  even  to  die  for  a  truth 
th:i?  ojfi-red  no  repose  save  in  heaven.  The 
Chiiivh  w.is  passing  through  a  state  of  trans- 
formation. Christianity  was  bursting  the 
bonds  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  confined, 


and  returning  in  life  and  vigour  into  :i  world 
that  had  forgotten  its  ancient  p'i-ser.  The 
hand  that  made  the  world  was  turned  to- 
wards it  again;  and  the  (Gospel,  reappearing 
in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  accelerated  its 
course,  notwithstanding  the  violent  and  re- 
peated efforts  of  priests  and  kings  ;  like  the 
ocean  which,  when  the  hand  of  God  pn  sees 
on  its  surface,  rises  calm  and  majestic  along 
its  shores,  so  that  no  human  power  is  able  to 
resist  its  progress. 
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AGITATION,  REVERSES,  AND  PROGRESS.        1522 1526. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Political  Element— Want  of  Enthusiasm  at  Rome — Siege  of 
rampeluna—  Courage  of  Ignatius— Transition  — Luther 
and  Loyola— Visions— Two  Principles. 

TUT:  Reformation,  which  at  first  had  existed 
in  the  hearts  of  a  few  pious  men,  had  entered 
into  the  worship  and  the  life  of  the  Church  ; 
it  was  natural  that  it  would  take  a  new  step, 
and  penetrate  into  civil  relationships  and  the 
life  of  nations.  Its  progress  was  always  from 
the  interior  to  the  exterior.  We  arc  about 
to  see  .this  great  revolution  taking  possession 
of  the  political  life  of  the  world. 

For  eight  centuries  past,  .Europe  had 
formed  one  vast  sacerdotal  state.  Emperors 
and  kings  had  been«  under  the  patronage  of 
pop.-s.  Whenever  any  energetic  resistance 
had  been  offered  to  her  audacious  preten- 
si'ins,  particularly  in  Germany  and  France, 
iiad  eventually  prevailed,  and  princes, 
agents  of  her  terrible  decrees,  had 
been  '-ecu  fighting  to  secure  her  dominion 
a<:.'ii;ist  private  believers  obedient  to  their 
rule,  and  profusely  shedding  in  her  behalf 
the  blood  of  their  people's  children. 

,\o  injury  cov.i  i  be.  inflicted  on  this  vast 
ecclesiastical  stare,  of  which  the  pope  was 
the  he. id.  without  affecting  the  political  re- 
lations. 

T\vo  gre-it  i,;e-',s.  then  agitated  Germany. 
( )  :  the  one  hand,  a  desire  for  a  revival  of 
faith  ;  and  on  .the  other,  a  longing  for  a  na- 
tional <_roverninent,  in  which  the  German 
-  might  be  represented,  and  thus  serve 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  em- 
perors. * 

The  Elector  Frederick  had  insisted  on  this 
latter  point  at  the  election  of  Maximilian's 
successor  ;  and  the  youthful  Charles  had 

Robertson! 
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submitted.  A  national  government  had  been 
framed  in  consequence,  consisting  of  the 
imperial  governor  and  representatives  of  the 
electors  and  circles. 

Thus  Luther  reformed  the  Church,  and 
Frederick  of  Saxony  reformed  the  State. 

But  while,  simultaneously  with  the  reli- 
gious reform,  important  political  modifica- 
tions were  introduced  by  the  leaders  of  the 
nation,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  common- 
alty would  also  put  itself  in  motion,  and  by 
its  excesses,  both  in  politics  and  religion, 
compromise  both  reforms. 

This  violent  and  fanatical  intrusion  oi 
the  people  and  of  certain  ringleaders,  which 
seems  inevitable  where  society  is  shaken 
and  in  a  state  of  transition,  did  not  fail  to 
take  place  in  Germany  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating. 

There  were  other  circumstances  also  that 
contributed  to  give  rise  to  such  disorders. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  combined 
against  the  Reformation,  and  it  seemed  on 
the  point  of  falling  beneath  the  blows  of  two 
such  powerful  enemies.  Policy,  ambition, 
and  interest  compelled  Charles  V.  and  Leo 
X.  to  attempt  its  destruction.  But  these  are 
poor  champions  to  contend  against  the  truth. 
Devotedness  to  a  cause  which  is  looked  upon 
as  sacred  can  only  be  conquered  by  a  similar 
devotedness.  But  the  Romans,  yielding  to 
the  impulses  of  a  Leo  X.,  were  enthusiastic 
about  a  sonnet  or  a  melody,  but  insensible 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  any 
less  futile  thought  came  across  their  minds, 
instead  of  purifying  and  tempering  their 
hearts  anew  in  the  Christianity  of  the  apos- 
tles, they  were  busied  with  alliances,  wars, 
conquests,  and  treaties,  which  gained  new 
provinces,  and  with  cold  disdain  left  the 
Reformation  to  awaken  on  all  sides  a  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  and  to  march  triumphantly 
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to  mine  noble  conquests.  The  enemy  that 
had  been  doomed  to  destruction  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Worms,  reappeared  full  of  confidence 
and  strength  ;  the  contest  must  be  severe  ; 
and  blood  must  flow. 

Yet  some  of  the  most  imminent  danger.-; 

threatened  the  Reformation  seemed  at 

time  to  be  disappearing.     It  is  true,  that 

ly  before  the  publication  <'i'  the  edict  of 

Worms,  the  youthful  Charles,  standing  one 

d-iv  at  a  window  of  his  palace  M  ith  his  con- 

fn-sor,  li:id  Bald,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart: 

.  MI-  to  hang  up  at  this   very  window  I 
the   first  man   who  ^liall  declare    himself  a 
Lutheran  after  the  publication  o   myedujt."1 
]'ut  it  was  not    long  before    h's   zeal  abated 
:  lerably.     His  project  fur  reviving  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  holy  empire,  that  is  to 
say.  of  iiicTMsing  his  own  po-.ver,  had  been 
ly    received.-'       Dissatisfied    with    Ger- 
many, ho   left   the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  re- 
p-'ir-d  to  the  Netherlands,  an  1  availed  hiin- 
:'  his  residence  there  to  afford  the  monks 
;  •  itifitvitions    that   he  found    himself 

ble  to  give  them  in  the  empire.  At  Ghent 
Luther's  works  were  burnt  by  the  hangman 
with  all  possible  solemnity.  More  than 
li:''y  thousand  spectators  were  present  at 
this  auto-da-le,  the  emperor  himself  looking 
on  with  an  approving  smile. 3  lie  thence 
proceeded  to  Spain,  where  wars  and  internal 
dissensions  compelled  him,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  leave  Germany  at  peace.  Since  he  has 
been  refused  in  the  empire  the  power  to 
which  he  lays  claim,  others  if  they  pleased, 
might  hunt  down  the  heretic  of'  Wittemberg. 
More  anxious  thoughts  engrossed  his  at- 
tention. 

In  eii'ect,  Francis  I.,  impatient  to  try  his 
strength  with  his  rival,  had  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet.  Under  the  pretence  of  re- 
storing the  children  of  Jean  d'Albret,  king' of 
Navarre,  to  their  patrimony,  he  had  com- 
menced a  bloody  struggle,  destined  to  last 
all  his  life,  by  sending  into  that  kingdom  an 
army  under  the  command  of  Lcsparre,  whose 
r  'pi. I  conquests  were  only  stopped  before  the 
fortress  of  I'ampeluna. 

On  these  strong  walls  was  to  be  kind- 
led an  enthusiasm  destined  afterwards  to 
oppose  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reformer,  ivnd 
to  breathe  into  the  papacy  a  new  spirit  of 
energy,  devotedness,  and  control.  Pampe- 
lima  was  destined  to  hi;  the  cradle,  as  it  were, 
of  the  rival  of  the  Wittemberg  monk. 

The  chivalrous  spirit  that  had  so  long  ani- 
mated the  ehristian  world  survived  in  Spain 
iilo.re.  Thr  wars  against  the  Moors,  scarcely 
terminated  in  the  Peninsula,  and  continually 
b. caking  out  in  Africa,  with  distant  and  ad- 


venturous  expeditions  beyond  the  seas,  fos- 
tered in  theCaslilian  youths  that  enthusiastic 
and  unaffected  valour  of  which  Amadia  formed 
the  ideal  model. 

Among  the  defenders  of  Pampeluna  was  a 
young  gentleman,  Inigo  Lopez  of  Ilecalda, 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children. 
Recalda,  better  known  as  Ignatius  Loyola, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic.  He  was  graceful  in  per- 
son,1 expert  in  handling  the  sword  and  the 
lance,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  chivalrous 
renown.  To  array  himself  in  glittering  arms, 
to  ride  a  noble  steed,"  to  expose  himself  to 
the  brilliant  dangers  of  the  tournament,  to 
engage  in  hazardous  exploits,  to  share  in  the 
cm  enomed  struggles  of  faction,  3  and  to  dis- 
play as  much  devotion  for  Saint  Peter  as  for 
his  lady-love — such  was  the  life  of  this  young 
chevalier. 

The  governor  of  Navarre,  having  gone  into 
Spain  to  procure  succours,  had  left  the  de- 
fence of  Pampeluna  to  Inigo  and  a  few 
nobles.  The  latter,  perceiving  the  superiority 
of  the  French  troops,  resolved  to  withdraw. 
Inigo  conjured  them  to  make  a  stand  against 
Lesparre,  but  finding  them  resolute  in  their 
intention,  he  looked  at  them  with  indigna- 
tion, accused  them  of  cowardice  and  perfidy, 
and  then  Hung  himself  alone  into  the  citadel, 
determined  to  hold  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life.4 

The  French,  who  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived into  Pampeluna,  having  summoned 
the  commander  of  the  fortress  to  capitulate  : 
'•  Let  us  suffer  every  thing,"  said  Inigo  im- 
petuously to  his  companions,  "  rather  than 
surrender.''5  Upon  this  the  French  began 
to  batter  the  walls  with  their  powerful  ma- 
chines, and  soon  attempted  an  assault.  Ini- 
go's  courage  and  exhortations  inspirited  the 
Spaniards,  who  repelled  the  assailants  with 
arrows,  swords,  and  battle-axes.  Inigo  fought 
at  their  head:  standing  on  the  ramparts,  his 
eyes  glistening  with  rage,  the  young  cava- 
lier brandished  his  sword,  and  the  enemy 
fell  beneath  his  blows.  Suddenly  a  bail 
struck  the  wall  close  by  him  ;  a  splinter 
from  the  stone  wounded  him  severely  in  the 
riirht  leg-  and  the,  ball  recoiling  with  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow,  broke  his  left  leg.  Inigo 
fell  senseless.0  The  garrison  surrendered 
immediately  ;  and  the  French,  admiring  the 
couragnof  tlu-ir  youthful  opponent,  had  him 
conveyed  in  a  litter  to  his  parents  in  the 
castle  of  Loyola.  In  this  lordly  mansion, 
from  which  he  afterwards  derived  his  name, 
lni.ro  had  been  born,  eight  years  after  Lu- 
tli'T,  o!'  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
that  district. 


1  Sancte Jnro.... cum  ox  hnc  fenestra  meo  jussu  suspen- 

rf.     I'al'av.  i.  1  10. 

-  Hssendo  tomato  dalln  Mela  die  sua  3faesta  havcva  fat-  ! 
ta  in  Wormatia.  escliisod'o^ni  conclusion  buona  d'ujuli  eili   ! 

I'aviri  che  9lJ*;?i  pro!«^to  d'ottenere  in  essa.    Instructions   j   spectantibus  omnibus,  in  arccm  solus  intrqit.    Ibid.  p.  6. 

y,  published         '•  Tam  acri  ac  veliemcnti  oratione  commilitonibus 


1  Cum  csset  in  corporis  ornntu  clegantissituus.  Mattel 
Vila  l.ov<il:c.  lo'-e,  p.  :i. 

-  ESquorumquc  et  urmorum  iisu  prjecelleret.    Ibid. 

3  l':irtiin  in  lautionum  maninique  periculis,  partim  in 
nmatoria  vesaniu... .tempos  CODSUmeret.  Ibid. 

•*  Ardontibiis   oculis.  dctesialus  iu'nmiiirn 


to  Cardinal  Farnese.     M S.  in  tin-  Corsini  library 
by  Hankc. 

3  IpsoC.Tsave, ore  snbridenti,  ",i.f"rxc-i'o  plausit.   Pallav. 
1.130. 
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sdissua- 
sit.     Ibid. 
6  Ute  vestigio  3emiaiiimis:i!ic:iatamcnteconucrit.  Ibid. 
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A  painful  operation  had  become  necessary. 
Under  the  most  acute  sufferings,  Inigo 
firmly  clenched  his  hands,  but  did  not  utter 
a  single  groan.  l 

Confined  to  a  wearisome  inactivity,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  his  active  imagi- 
nation. In  the  absence  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  only 
mental  food,  he  took  up  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  legends  or  Flowers  of  the 
Saints.  This  kind  of  reading,  in  his  state  of 
solitude  and  sickness,  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary impression  on  his  mind.  The  noisy 
life  of  tournaments  and  battles,  which  had 
hitherto  exclusively  occupied  his  thoughts, 
appeared  to  recede,  to  fade  and  vanish  from 
Lis  sight ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  glo- 
rious career  seemed  opening  before  his  asto- 
nished eyes.  The  humble  actions  of  the 
saints  and  their  heroic  sufferings  appeared 
far  more  worthy  of  praise  than  all  the  high 
feats  of  arms  and  chivalry.  Stretched  upon 
his  bed,  a  prey  to  fever,  he  indulged  in  the 
most  conflicting  thoughts.  The  world  that 
he  was  forsaking,  the  world  whose  holy 
mortifications  lay  before  him,  appeared  to- 
gether, the  one  with  its  pleasures,  the  other 
with  its  austerities  ;  and  these  two  antago- 
nists contended  in  deadly  struggle  within 
his  bosom.  "  What  if  I  were  to  act  like  St. 
Francis  or  St.  Dominick?"  said  he.'2  Then 
the  image  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  his  heart  rose  before  him-:  "  She  is 
not  a  countess,"  exclaimed  he  with  artless 
vanity,  "  nor  a  duchess ;  but  her  condition  is 
much  loftier  than  either."3  Such  thoughts 
as  these  filled  him  with  distress  and  ennui, 
while  his  plan  of  imitating  the  saints  in- 
spired him  with  peace  and  joy. 

From  this  period  his  choice  was  made. 
As  soon  as  his  health  was  restored,  he  de- 
termined to  bid  adieu  to  the  world.  After 
having,  like  Luther,  partaken  of  one  more 
repast  with  his  old  companions  in  arms,  he 
departed  alone,  in  great  secrecy,4  for  the 
solitary  dwellings  that  the  hermits  of  St. 
Benedict  had  hewn  out  of  the  rocks  of  Mont- 
serrat.  Impelled  not  by  a  sense  of  sin  or  his 
need  of  Divine  grace,  but  by  a  desire  to  be- 
come a  "  knight  of  the  Virgin,"  and  of  ob- 
taining renown  by  mortifications  and  pious 
works,  after  the  example  of  the  whole  army 
of  saints,  he  confessed  for  three  days  to- 
gether, gave  his  rich  attire  to  a  beggar,  put 
on  sackcloth,  and  girt  himself  with  a  rope.5 
Then,  remembering  the  celebrated  armed 
vigils  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  he  suspended  his 
sword  before  an  image  of  Mary,  passed  the 

1  Nullum  aliud  indicium  dertlt  doloris,  nisi  ut  coactos  In 
piifrnum  digitos  valde  constringeret.  Maffel  Vita  Loyolse, 
15S6,  p.  8. 

-  Quid  si  eso  hoc  agerem  quod  fecit  beatus  Franciscus, 
quirt  si  hoc  quod  beatus  Dominicus  •    Acta  Sanct.  vii.  634. 

J  Nou  era  condesta,  ni  duquessa,  mas  era  su  estado  mas 
alto.  Ibid. 

*  Ibi  duce  amicisque  ita  salutntis,  nt  arcana  consiliorum 
suprum  <juam  accuratissimc  tegeret.    MaffV-i,  p.  1G. 

•  1  retiosa  vesttmenta  quibus  erat  ornatus.  pannoso  cui- 
darn  largitus,  sacco  sese  alacer  induit  ac  fune  prsecioxit. 
ibid.  p.  20. 
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night  in  watching  in  his  new  and  strange 
costume,  and  sometimes  on  his  knees,  some- 
times upright,  but  always  in  prayer  and  with 
the  pilgrim's  staff  in  his  hand,  he  repeated 
all  the  devout  practices  that  the  illustrious 
Amadis  had  observed  before  him.  "It  was 
thus,"  says  his  biographer,  the  Jesuit  Maffei, 
"  that  while  Satan  was  arming  Luther 
against  all  laws  human  and  divine,  and 
while  that  infamous  heresiarch  was  appear- 
ing at  Worms,  and  impiously  declaring  war 
against  the  apostolic  see,  Christ,  by  a  call  of 
his  heavenly  providence,  was  awakening  this 
new  champion,  and  binding  him,  and  those 
who  were  to  follow  in  his  steps,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  setting  him 
up  to  oppose  the  licentiousness  and  i'ury  of 
heretical  depravity."1 

Loyola,  although  still  lame  in  one  of  his 
legs,  dragged  himself  by  winding  and  lonely 
paths  to  Manresa,  where  he  entered  a  Domi- 
nican convent,  in  order  to  devote  himself  in 
this  secluded  spot  to  the  severest  mortifica- 
tions. Like  Luthe:-,  he  daily  begged  his 
bread  from  door  to  door.2  He  passed  seven 
hours  upon  his  knees,  and  scourged  himself 
three  times  a-day  ;  at  midnight  he  rose  to 
pray  ;  he  allowed  his  hair  and  nails  to  grow, 
and  in  the  thin  pale  face  of  the  monk  of 
Manresa  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
recognise  the  young  and  brilliant  knight  of 
Pampeluna. 

Yet  the  hour  had  come  when  religious 
ideas,  which  hitherto  had  been  to  Inigo  a 
mere  chivalrous  amusement,  were  to  be 
evolved  in  him  with  greater  depth,  and  make 
him  sensible  of  a  power  to  which  he  was  as 
yet  a  stranger.  Suddenly,  without  any 
thing  to  give  hjm  warning,  the  joy  he  had 
felt  disappeared.3  In  vain  he  had  recourse 
to  prayer  and  singing  hymns  ;  he  could  find 
no  rest.4  His  imagination  had  ceased  to  call 
up  pleasing  illusions  ;  he  was  left  alone  with 
his  conscience.  A  state  so  new  to  him  was 
beyond  his  comprehension,  and  he  fearfully 
asked  himself  whether  God,  after  all  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made,  was  still  angry  with 
him.  Night  and  day  gloomy  terrors  agi- 
tated his  soul ;  he  shed  bitter  tears ;  with 
loud  cries  he  called  for  the  peace  of  mind 

which  he  had  lost but  all  was  in  vain.8 

He  then  recommenced  the  long  confession 
he  had  made  at  Montserrat.  "  Perhaps," 
thought  he,  "  I  have  forgotten  something." 
But  this  confession  only  increased  his  an- 
guish, for  it  reminded  him  of  all  his  errors. 
He  wandered  about  gloomy  and  dejected  ; 
his  conscience  accused  him  of  having  done 
nothing  all  his  life  but  add  sin  to  sin  ;  and 


'  Furor!  ac  libldinl  hxrctlctc  pravltatis  opponeret.  Maffei, 
p.  21. 

-  Yictum  osteatlm  predbus,  intimis  cmcndicare  quotldie. 
Ibid.  p.  23. 

3  Tune  subito,  nulla  pnecedente  significatlone,  prorsus 
cxui  midarique  sc  omul  gaudio  sentiret.  Ibid.  p.  27. 

^  Nee  jam  in  precibus,  neiuie  in  psa!ims,...uilam  invcnl- 
ret  ilelectationeni  aut  requiem.  Ibid. 

5  Vanis  ugitari  terroribus,  dies  uoclesqncfletibus  junccre. 
Ibid.  p.  -la. 
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the  wretched  man.  n  prey  t»  overwhelming 
terrors,  filled  the  deism-  with  hi-s  gr»;ms. 

Strange  thoughts  then  entered  into  his 
heart.  Finding  no  consolation  in  confession 
or  in  the  various  ordinances  of  tin-  Church,1 
lie  began,  like  Luther,  to  doubt  their  elli- 
•  .  I'.uf  instend  of  forsaking  the  works  of 
men.  and  seeking  th-  all-sufficient  work  of 
(  'hrist,  he  asked  liimself  whether  he  should 
not  again  pursue  the  pleasures  of  time.  Kis 
soul  sprang  eagerly  towards  tin1  delights  of 
the  world  he  had  renounced,2  but  immedi- 
ately  iee,.i!ed  with  affright. 

.  at  that  time,  any  difference 
between  the  monk  of  Mann  s;i  and  the  monk 
of  Kri'urlli  ''.  Unquestionably,  —  in  secondary 
points:  but  the  state  of  their  souls  was  the 
s.nne.  llot'i  v,-ere.  deeply  sensible  of  the 
multitude  of  their  sins.  i'oth  were  seekkig 
for  reconciliation  •with  (Jod,  and  longed  to 
have  the  assurance  in  their  hearts.  If  a 
Staupitz  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  had  ap- 
peared in  the  convent  of  Manresa,  possibly 
Inigo  might  have  become  the  Luther  of  the 
Peninsula.  These  two  great  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  these,  founders  of  two  spi- 
ritual powers  which  for  three  centuries  have 
been  warring  together,  were  At  this  moment 
brothers  :  and  perhaps  if  they  had  met,  Lu- 
ther an'!  I.ovola  would  have  embraced,  and 
mingled  their  tears  and  their  prayers. 

l.'ut  from  this  hour  the  two  monks  were 
destined  to  follow  entirely  different  paths. 

Inigo,  instead  of  feeling  that  his  remorse 
was  sen'  to  drive  him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
persuaded  Imnself  that  these  inward  re- 
proaches proceeded  not  from  God,  hut  from 
the  devil  ;  and  he  resolved  never  more  to 
think  of  his  sins,  to  erase  them  from  his 
mem-TV.  and  bury  them  in  eternal  oblivion.3 
Luther  turned  towards  Christ  ;  Loyola  only 
fell  b:;ck  upon  himself. 

Visions  came  erelong  to  confirm  Inigo  in 
the  conviction  at  which  he  had  arrived.  His 
own  re-solves  liad  become  a  substitute  for  the 
grace  of  the  Lord;  his  own  imaginings  sup- 
plied the  place  of  (iod's  Word.  He  had 
looked  upon  the  voici-  o('<  ;,>d  in  his  conscience 
as  the  voice  of  the  devil  ;  and  accordingly  the 
rein  -under  of  his  history  represents  him  as 
given  up  to  the  inspirations  of  Jho  spirit  of 
darkness. 

One  day  Loyola  met  an  old  woman,  as 
I.nt  ']'  -r  in  the  hour  of  his  trial  was  visited  by 
.•MI  old  man.  1'ut  the  Spanish  crone,  instead 
of  proclaiming  remission  of  sins  to  the  peni- 
tent of  M.-inrcs-i,  predicted  visitations  from 
Jesus.  Such  was  the  Christianity  to  whieh 
Loyola,  like  the  prophets  of  /wickau,  had 

i  it   nulla  ja-v.   rts  mitigate  dolorcm   posse  vidcretur. 
llnff.  i>  » 
'*  Ut  Btfcall  commodls  rcretendis  magno  qnodam  ir.ipctu 


-.  . 

3  Sine  ulla  dubltatlone  constltuk  prueteritin  vitae  labcs 
perpetua  oblivioue  cuntercre.    Ibid.  p.  31. 


recourse.  Inigo  did  not  seek  truth  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  imagined  in  their  place 
immediate  communication  with  the  world  of 
spirits.  He  soon  lived  entirely  in  ecstasies 
and  contemplation. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  to  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  outside  the  city,  he  walked  along 
the  banks  of  the  Llobregat,  and  sat  down  ab- 
sorbed  in  meditation.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  river,  which  rolled  its  deep  waters 
silently  before  him.  He  was  lost  in  thought. 
Suddenly  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy:  he  saw 
with  his  bodily  eyes  what  .men  can  with  dif- 
ficulty understand  after  much  reading,  long 
vigils,  and  study.1  He  rose,  and  as  he  stood 
on  the  brink  of  the  river,  he  appeared  to  have 
become  another  man  ;  he  then  knelt  down  at 
the  foot  of  a  cross  which  was  close  at  hand, 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  service  of  that 
cause  whose  mysteries  had  just  been  revealed 
to  him. 

From  this  time  his  visions  became  more 
frequent.  Sitting  one  day  on  the  steps  of  St. 
Dominick's  church  at  Manresa,  he  was  sing- 
ing a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  when  on  a 
sudden  his  soul  was  wrapt  in  ecstasy  ;  he 
remained  motionless,  and  absorbed  in  con- 
templation ;  the  mys.tery  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity  was  revealed  to  his  sight  under  mag- 
nificent symbols  ;2  he  shed  tears,  filled  the 
church  with  his  sobs,  and  all  day  long  did 
not  but  speak  of  this  ineffable  vision. 

These  numerous  apparitions  had  removed 
all  his  doubts  ;  he  believed,  not  like  Luther 
because  the  things  of  faith  were  written  in 
the  Word  of  God,  but  because  of  the  visions 
he  had  seen.  "  E»fcn  had  there  been  no 
Bible,"  say  hie  apologists,  "  even  had  these 
mysteries  never  been  revealed  in  Scripture,3 
he  would  have  believed  them,  for  God  had 
appeared  to  him."4  Luther,  on  taking  his 
doctor's  'degree,  had  pledged  his  oath  to 
Holy  Scripture,5  and  the  only  infallible  au- 
thority of  the  Word  of  God  had  become  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation. 
Loyola,  at  this  time,  bound  himself  to 
dreams  and  visions  ;  and  chimerical  appari- 
tions became  the  principle  of  his  life  and  of 
his  faith. 

Luther's  sojourn  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth 
and  that  of  Loyola  in  the  convent  of  Man- 
xplain  tons — the  one, the  Reformation  ; 
the  nther,  modern  Popery.  The  monk  who 
was  to  reanimate  the  exhausted  vigour  of 
Rome  repaired  to  Jerusalem  after  quitting 
the  elnister.  We  will  not  follow  him  on  this 
pilgrimage,  as  we  shall  meet  with  him  again 
in  tin  e.uirse  of  this  history. 


1  Qtirp  \  IT  riemiim  solent  homines  Intelligentia  compre- 
hendere.    Maff.  p.  32. 

2  Kn  liRiiras  de  Ires  teclns. 

3  Quod  ctsi  nulia  scri|>t»ra.  mystcria.  Ilia  fidel  doceret. 
Acta  Sanct. 

4  QIIOB  J>eo  sibl  apericnte  cognoverant.    Maff.  p.  34. 

5  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Victory  of  the  Pope— Death  of  Leo  X.— The  Oratory  of 
Divine  Love— Adrian  VI.—  Plan  of  Reform— Opposition. 

WHILE  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
Spain,  Rome  herself  appeared  to  be  assuming 
a  more  serious  character.  The  great  patron 
of  music,  hunting,  and  festivities  disappeared 
from  the  pontifical  throne,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  pious  and  grave  monk. 

"Leo  X.  had  been  greatly  delighted~.it hear- 
ing of  the  edict  of  Worms  and  of  Luther's 
captivity;  and  immediately,  in  testimony  of 
his  victory,  he  had  consigned  the  effigy  and 
writings  of  the  reformer  to  the  flames.1  It 
was  the  second  or  third  time  that  Rome  had 
indulged  in  this  innocent  enjoyment.  At  the 
same  time  Leo  X.,  wishing  to  testify  his 
gratitude  to  Charles  V.,  united  his  army 
with  the  emperor's.  The  French  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Milan ;  and  Giulio  de  Medici,  the  pope's 
cousin,  entered  the  latter  city.  The  pope 
was  thus  approaching  the  summit  of  earthly 
power. 

These  events  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  of  1521.  Leo  X.  was  accus- 
tomed to  spend  the  autumn  in  the  country. 
At  such  times  he  would  leave  Rome  without 
surplice,  and,  what  was  considered  still  more 
scandalous,  wearing  boots.2  At  Viterbo  he 
amused  himself  with  hawking  ;  at  Corneti  in 
hunting  the  stag :  the  lake  of  Bolsena  afford- 
ed him  the  pleasure  of  fishing;  thence  he 
passed  to  his  favourite  villa  at  Malliana, 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  the  midst  of  festi- 
vities. Musicians,  improvisator!,  and  all  the 
artists  whose  talents  could  enliven  this  de- 
lightful abode,  were  gathered  round  the 
pontiff".  He  was  residing  there  when  he 
received  intelligence 'of  the  capture  of  Milan. 
A  great  excitement  immediately  ensued  in 
the  villa.  The  courtiers  and  officers  could 
not  restrain  their  exultation,  the  Swiss  dis- 
charged their  carbines,  and  Leo,  in  excess  of 
joy,  walked  up  and  down  his  room  all  night, 
from  time  to  time  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  the  rejoicings  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the 
people.  He  returned  to  Rome  fatigued,  but 
intoxicated  with  success.  He  had  scarcely 
reached  the  Vatican  when  he  felt  suddenly 
indisposed.  "  Pray  for  me,"  said  he  to  his 
attendants.  He  had  not  even  time  to  receive 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  died  in  the  prime  of 
life,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  and  amid  the  noise  of  rejoicing. 

The  crowd  followed  the  pontiff  to  the 
grave,  loading  him  with  abuse.  They  could 


i  Combiiri  .iussit  alteram  vultus  in  ejus  statua,  alteram 
animi  ejus  in  libiis.  Pal  lav.  i.  128. 

-  1'aris  lie  Grassis,  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  has  tms 
entry  in  his  diary.  "Thursday,  loth  Jan..  alter  breakfast, 
the  pope  went  to  Toscanello  and  its  neighbourhood,  lie 
went  without  his  stole,  and,  worse  than  that,  without  his 
roc  I  ict,  and  worse  than  all,  wore  boots.  Diar.  inedit. 


not  forgive  him  for  having  died  without  the 
sacrament,  and  for  leaving  his  debts  unpaid, 
the  result  of  his  enormous  expenses.  "  You 
gained  your  pontificate  like  a  fox,"  said  the 
Romans;  "you  held  it  like  a  lion,  and  left 
it  like  a  dog." 

Such  was  the  funeral  oration  with  which 
Rome  honoured  the  pope  who  excommuni- 
cated the  Reformation,  and  whose  name 
serves  to  designate  one  of  the  great  epochs 
in  history. 

Meantime  a  feeble  reaction  against  the 
spirit  of  Leo  and  of  Rome  was  already  be- 
ginning in  Rome  itself.  Some  pious  men 
had  there  established  an  oratory  for  their 
common  edification,1  near  the  spot  •which 
tradition  assigns  as  the  place  where  the  early 
Christians  used  to  meet.  Contarini,  who 
had  heard  Luther  at  Worms,  was  the  leader 
in  these  prayer-meetings.  Thus  a  species 
of  reformation  was  beginning  at  Rome  almost 
at  the  same  time  as  at  Wittemberg.  It  has 
been  said  with  truth,  that  wherever  the 
seeds  of  piety  exist,  there  also  are  the  germs 
of  reformation.  But  these  good  intentions 
were  soon  to  be  frustrated. 

In  other  times,  a  Gregory  VII.  or  an  In- 
nocent III.  would  have  been  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Leo  X.,  could  such  men  have  been 
found  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  Empire  was 
now  superior  to  that  of  the  Church,  and 
Charles  V.  required  a  pope  devoted  to  his 
service.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  VII.,  seeing  that  he  had  no  chance 
at  present  of  obtaining  the  tiara,  exclaimed  : 
"  Elect  the  Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  a  man  in 
years,  and  whom  every  one  regards  as  a  saint." 
This  prelate,  who  was  a  native  of  Utrecht, 
and  sprung  from  the  middle  classes,  was 
chosen,  and  reigned  under  the  title  of  Adrian 
VI.  He  had  been  professor  at  Louvain,  and 
afterwards  tutor  to  Charles  V.,  by  whose 
influence  he  was  invested  with  the  Roman 
purple  in  1517.  Cardinal  de  Vio  supported 
his  nomination.  "  Adrian,"  said  he,  "  had  a 
great  share  in  procuring  Luther's  condemna- 
tion by  the  Louvain  doctors."5  The  car- 
dinals, tired  out  and  taken  by  surprise, 
elected  this  foreigner  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  their  senses  (says  a  chronicler),  they 
almost  died  of  fright,  the  thought  tint  the 
austere  Netherlander  would  not  accept  the 
tiara,  at  first  gave  them  some  little  con  sol  i- 
tion  ;  but  this  hope  wasnot  of  long  duration. 
Pasquin  represented  the  pontiff-ele^t  unr'.cr 
the  character  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  car- 
dinals as  little  boys  under  the  rol.  The 
citizens  were  so  exasperated  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conclave  thought  themselves 
fortunate  to  "have  escaped  being  thrown  into 
the  river.3  In  Holland,  on  the  contrary, 
the  people  testified  by  general  rejoicings  their 

i  Si  imirono  In  nn  oratorio,  chiamato  del  divino  amore, 
circa  sessanta  di  loro.    Caracciolo,  Vita  da  Paolo  IV.  MS. 
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r^s  I  ovanicnscs  accepisse  consillum  a  tarn  const* 
ciio  a'umiKi.    I'aliav.  p.  I3£. 
3  Slcldan,  Hist,  de  la  n«f.  1.  124. 
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delight  at  giving  a  pope  to  the  Church. 
"Utrecht  phinteil;  Louvain  watered;  the 
Emperor  gave  the  increase,"  was  the  inscrip- 
tion on  tiic  hangings  suspended  from  the 
fronts  of  the  houses.  A  wag  wrote  below 
these  words:  "And  God  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  at  first 
manifested  by  the  people  of  Rome,  Adrian 
V I .  repaired  to  that  city  in  the  month  of 
August  15'22,  and  was  well  received.  It 
reported  that  lie,  had  more  than  five 


thousand  benefices  in  his  gift,  and  every  man 
reckoned  on  having  his  share.  For  many 
years  the  papal  throne  had  not  been  filled 
by  such  a  pontiff.  Just,  active,  learned, 
pious,  sincere,  and  of  irreproachable  morals, 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  blinded  neither 
by  favour  n»r  jrission. 

Hi-  followed  the  middle  course  traced  out 
by  Erasmus,  and  in  a  book  reprinted  at 
Rome  during  his  pontificate,  he  said,  "  It 
is  certain  that  the  pope  may  err  in  matters 
of  faith,  in  defending  heresy  by  his  opinions 
or  decretals."  1  This  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
assertion  for  a  pope  to  make  ;  and  if  the 
uhra-mont  mists  reply  that  Adrian  was  mis- 
taken on  this  point,  by  this  very  circum- 
stance they  aliinn  what  they  deny,  viz.  the 
fallibility  of  the  popes. 

Adrian  arrived  at  the  Vatican  with  his  old 
housekeeper,  whom  he  charged  to  continue 
providing  frugally  for  his  moderate  wants  in 
that  magnificent  palace  which  Leo  X.  had 
filled  with  luxury  and  dissipation.  He  had 
not  a  single  taste  in  common  with  his  prede- 
cessor. When  he  was  shown  the  magnificent 
group  of  Laocoon,  discovered  a  few  years  be- 
fore, and  purchased  at  an  enormous  price  by 
Julius  II.,  he  turned  coldly  away,  observ- 
ing :  "  They  are  the  idols  of  the  heathen  !" 
,"  I  would  rather  serve  God,"  said  be,  "  in 
my  deanery  of  Louvain,  than  be  pope  at 
Rome."  Alarmed  at  the  dangers  with  which 
the  Reformation  threatened  the  religion  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  not,  like  the  Italians, 
at  those  to  which  Rome  and  her  hierarchy 
were  exposed,  it  was  his  eanicst  desire  to 
combat  and  check  it ;  and  he  judged  the 
best  means  to  this  end  would  be  a  reform  of 
tin:  Church  carried  out  by  the  Church  itself. 
"  The  Church  needs  a  reform,"  said  he  ; 
"  hut  we  must  go  step  by  step." — "  The 
pope  means,"  says  Luther,  "  thi».t  a  few  cen- 
turies should  intervene  between  each  step." 
In  truth,  for  ages  the  Church  had  been  mov- 
ing towards  a  reformation.  But  there  was 
mi  longer  room  for  temporizing:  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  act. 

Faithful  to  his  plan,  Adrian  set  about 
banishing  from  the  city  all  perjurers,  pro- 
fane persons,  and  usurers ;  a  task  by  no 
means  easy,  since  they  formed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  inhabitants. 


1  Certnm  est  quod  (Pontlfei)  potuit  errare  In  l!s  qute  tan- 
runt  ndein,  heresim  per  suam  determlnatlonem  aut  decre- 
talem  asscrendo.  Comm.  in  lib.  4.  SentcntlarumQue8t.de 
Bacr.  Confirm.  Rums,  1522,  folio. 


At  first  the  Romans  ridiculed  him ;  soon 
they  began  to  hate  him.  The  sacerdotal 
rule,  the  immense  profits  it  brought,  the 
power  of  Rome,  the  sports,  festivals,  and 
luxury  that  filled  it, — all  would  be  irretrie- 
vably lost,  if  there  was  a  return  to  apostolic 
manners. 

The  restoration  of  discipline,  in  particular, 
met  with  a  strong  opposition.  "  To  succeed 
in  this,"  said  the  cardinal  high-penitentiary, 
"  we  must  first  revive  the  zeal  of  Christians. 
The  remedy  is  more  than  the  patient  can 
bear,  and^will  cause  his  death.  Beware  lest, 
by  wishing  to  preserve  Germany,  yon  should 
lose  Italy."1  In  effect,  Adrian  had  soon 
greater  cause  to  fear  Romanism  than  Luther- 
an! sm  itself. 

Exertions  were  made  to  bring  hifn  back 
into  the  path  he  was  desirous  of  quitting. 
The  old  and  crafty  Cardinal  Sodcrini  of  Vol- 
terra,  the  familiar  friend  of  Alexander  VI., 
Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X.,2  often  let  fall  hints 
well  adapted  to  prepare  the  worthy  Adrian 
for  that  character,  so  strange  to  him,  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  "  The  heretics," 
remarked  Soderini  one  day.  "  have  in  all 
ages  spoken  of  the  corrupt  manners  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  yet  the  popes  have  never 
changed  them." — "  It  has  never  been  by 
reform,"  said  he  on  another  occasion,  "  that 
heresies  have  been  put  down,  but  by  cru- 
sades."— •"  Alas,"  replied  the  pontiff  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "how  unhappy  is  the  fate  of  a 
pope,  since  he  has  not  even  liberty  to  do  what 
is  right !"  3 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Diet  of  Nuremberg— Sol iman's  Invasion— The  Nuncio  calla 
for  Luther's  Death— The  Nuremberg  Preachers— Promise 
of  Reform— The  Nuncio's  Alarm— Grievances  of  the  Na- 
tion—Decree of  the  Diet— Fulminating  Letter  of  the  Pope 
— Luther's  Advice. 

ON  the  23d  March  1522.  before  Adrian  had 
reached  Rome,  the  diet  assembled  at  Nurem- 
berg. Prior  to  this  date  the  Bishops  of  Mers- 
burg  and  Misnia  had  asked  permission  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  make  a  visitation  of 
the  convents  and  churches  in  his  states. 
Frederick,  thinking  that  truth  would  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  error,  had  given  a 
favourable  reply  to  this  request,  and  the 
visitation  took  place.  The  bishops  and  their 
doctors  preached  violently  against  the  Refor- 
mation, exhorting,  threatening,  and  entreat- 
ing; but  their  arguments  seemed  useless; 
and  when,  desirous  of  having  recourse  to 
more  effectual  weapons,  they  called  upon  the 
secular  authority  to  carry  out  their  decrees, 

1  Sarpi,  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  p.  20. 
5  Per  longa  esperienza  delle  cose  !del  mundo,  molto  pru. 
dente  e  accorto.    Nardl.  Hist.  Pior.  lib.  vli. 
3  Sarpi,  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  p.  21. 
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the  elector's  ministers  replied,  tint  the  busi- 
ness was  one  that  required  to  be  examined 
according  to  the  Bible,  and  that  the  elector 
in  his  advanced  age  could  not  begin  to  study 
divinity.  These  efforts  of  the  bishops  did 
not  lead  one  soul  back  to  the  fold  of  Rome ; 
and  Luther,  who  passed  through  these  dis- 
tricts shortly  after,  and  preached  in  his  usual 
powerful  strain,  erased  the  feeble  impressions 
that  had  been  here  and  there  produced. 

It  might  be  feared  that  the  emperor's  bro- 
ther, the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  would  do 
what  Frederick  had  refused.  This  young 
prince,  who  presided  during  part  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  diet,  gradually  acquiring  more 
firmness,  might  in  his  zeal  rashly  draw  the 
sword  which  his  more  prudent  and  politic 
brother  wisely  left  in  the  scabbard.  In  fact, 
he  had  already  begun  a  cruel  persecution  of 
the  partisans  of  the  Reformation  in  his  here- 
ditary states  of  Austria.  But  God  on  several 
occasions  made  use  of  the  same  instrument 
for  the  deliverance  of  reviving  Christianity 
that  he  had  employed  in  the  destruction  of 
corrupt  Christianity.  The  crescent  appeared 
in  the  terrified  provinces  of  Hungary.  On 
the  9th  of  August,  after  a  six  weeks'  siege, 
Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of  this  kingdom  and 
of  the  empire,  fell  before  Soliman's  attack. 
The  followers  of  Mahomet,  after  having 
evacuated  Spain,  seemed  bent  on  entering 
Europe  by  the  East.  The  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg forgot  the  monk  of  Worms,  to  think 
only  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  But 
Charles  V.  kept  both  these  adversaries 
in  mind.  On  the  31st  of  October,  he  wrote 
to  the  pope  from  Valladolid :  "  We  must 
check  the  Turks,  and  punish  the  abettors 
of  Luther's  poisonous  doctrines  with  the 
sword."1 

The  storm  which  seemed  to  be  passing 
away  from  the  Reformation,  and  turning  to- 
wards the  east,  soon  gathered  anew  over  the 
head  of  the  reformer.  His  return  to  Wittem- 
berg,  and  the  zeal  he  had  there  displayed,  re- 
kindled animosity.  "  Now  that  we  know 
where  to  catch  him,"  said  Duke  George, 
"  let  us  execute  the  decree  of  Worms  !  "  It 
was  even  asserted  in  Germany  that  Charles 
V.  and  Adrian  would  meet  at  Nuremberg  to 
concert  their  plans. 2  ••  Satan  feels  the  wound 
that  has  been  inflicted  on  him,"  says  Luther; 
"  and  this  is  why  he  is  so  furious.  But 
Christ  has  already  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  will  soon  trample  him  under  foot  in  spite 
of  the  gates  of  hell."3 

In  the  month  of  December  1522,  the  diet 
again  assembled  at  Nuremberg.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  indicate,  that  if  Soliman  had 
been  the  great  enemy  that  had  engaged  its 
attention  in  the  spring  session,  Luther  would 
be  that  of  the  winter  meeting.  Adrian  VI., 


1  I>as  man  die  Nachfolger  derselbcn  verciften  Lehrc,  mtt 
dem  Schwert  strafen  mag.  L.  Opp.  xvii.  321. 

«  Cum  fania  sit  lortis  etCfesarem  et  papum  Nurnbcrgam 
oonventuros.  L.  Epp.  ii.  214. 

3  Sed  Cliristus  qui  coii.it  cuuteret  cum.     Ibid.  215. 


in  consequence  of  his  German  descent,  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hope  of  a  more  favour- 
able reception  from  his  nation  than  any  pope 
of  Italian  origin  could  expect.1  He  there- 
fore commissioned  Chicregati,  whom  he  had 
known  in  Spain,  to  repair  to  Nuremberg. 

As  soon  as  the  diet  had  opened,  several 
princes  spoke  strongly  against  Luther.  The 
Cardinal-archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  en- 
joyed the  full  confidence  of  the  emperor,  de- 
sired, that  prompt  and  decisive  measures 
should  be  taken  before  the  arrival  i.f  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Elector  Joachim  nf 
Brandenburg,  always  inflexible  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  Chancellor  of  Treves,  alike 
pressed  for  the  execution  of  the  edict  of 
Worms.  The  other  princes  were  in  a  great 
measure  undecided  and  divided  in  opinion. 
The  state  of  confusion  in  which  the  Church 
was  placed  filled  its  most  faithful  servants 
with  anguish.  The  Bishop  of  Strasbnrg  ex- 
claimed, in  a  full  meeting  of  the  diet,  "  I 
would  give  one  of  my  fingers  not  to  be  a 
priest.  "* 

Chieregati,  jointly  with  the  Cardinal  of 
Salzburg,  called  for  Luther's  death.  "  We 
must,"  said  he  in  the  pope's  name,  and  hold- 
ing the  pontiff's  brief  in  his  hands,  "  we  must 
cut  off  this  gangrened  member  from  the 
body.3  Your  fathers  put  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  to  death  at  Constance  ; 
but  they  live  again  in  Luther.  Follow 
the  glorious  example  of  your  ancestors, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  God  and  St.  Peter, 
gain  a  signal  victory  over  the  infernal 
dragon." 

On  hearing  the  brief  of  the  pious  and  mo- 
derate Adrian,  most  of  the  princes  were  awe- 
stricken.4  Many  were  beginning  to  under- 
stand Luther  more  clearly,  and  had  hoped 
better  things  of  the  pope.  Thus  then  Rome, 
under  an  Adrian,  will  not  acknowledge  her 
faults  ;  she  still  hurls  her  thunderbolts,  and 
the  provinces  of  Germany  are  about  to  be 
laid  waste  and  drowned  in  blood.  While 
the  princes  remained  sad  and  silent,  the 
prelates  and  members  of  the  diet  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Rome  became  tumultuous.  "  Let 
him  be  put  to  death,"5  cried  they,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Saxon  envoy,  who  was 
present  at  the  sitting. 

Very  different  language  was  heard  in  the 
churches  of  Nuremberg.  The  people  crow  Jed 
into  the  chapel  attached  to  the  hospital,  ami 
to  the  churches  of  the  Augustines,  of  St. 
Sebaldus,  and  St.  Lawrence,  to  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Andrew  Osiancler 
was  preaching  powerfully  in  the  latter  tem- 
ple. Several  princes,  and  especially  Albert, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who.  in  his  qna- 
'lity  of  grand-master  nf  the  Teutonic  Order, 

l  Quod  exea  ref-Kme  vcnirent,  unde  nobis  secundum  car- 
neni  origo  cst.     Papal  Ilrief.    L.  Opp.  Lat.  Ii.  352. 
-  Er  wollte elnen  Finger  drmn  geben Seek.  p.  568. 

'•'  Ki'xri'iinili'S   uti   membra  jam   putrida  a  sano  corpore. 
I'ulhuiiiiii.  i.  1  18. 

<   KiiuMi  cn>s»i"i  Solirockcn  cinse.iaKt.    Seek.  p.  552. 
5  Niilu  amliT*  f.-M  lirii'ii  dunii  •  Crnciffi  !  cruc&t'l  (tliey 

..Ut,  C'ruc.Yy  /ii'm.'  cru.-Yy  Aiii  .']     1..  <>|>p.  VMli.   ^07. 
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took  rank  immediately  after  the  archbishops, 
frequently  attended  these.  Monks,  ab-ifldon- 
ing  the  convents  in  the  city,  were  learn- 
ing trades  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
their  labour. 

Chiere-gati  could  not  endure  such  audacity. 
He  insisted  that  the  priests  snd  rebellious 
monks  should  be  thrown  into  prison.  The 
diet,  notwithstanding  the  resolute  opposi- 
tion of  the  envoys  of  tin;  KKrtur  of  Saxony 
and  of  the.  Margrave  Casimir,  determined  on 
seizing  the  monks,  bur  consented  to  make  a 
previous  communication  of  the  nuncio's  com- 
plaint to  Osiander  and  his  colleagues.  This 
duty  was  in  committee,  of  which  the  fanati- 
cal Cardinal  of  Salzburg  was  president.  The 
danger  was  threatening ;  the  struggle  was 
about  to  begin,  and  it  was  the  council  of  the 
nation  that  provoked  it. 

The  people,  however,  anticipated  them. 
While  the  diet  was  deliberating  what  should 
be  done  with  these  ministers,  the  town-coun- 
cil of  Nuremberg  were  considering  how  they 
should  proceed  with  regard  to  the  decision 
of  the  diet.  They  resolved,  without  exceed- 
ing their  jurisdiction,  that  if  attempts  were 
made  to  lay  violent  '  hands  pn  the  city 
preathers,  they  should  be  set  at  liberty  by 
main  force.  Such  a  determination  was  very 
significant.  Th»  astonished  diet  replied  to 
the  nuncio,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  arrest 
the  preachers  of  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg, 
unless  previously  convicted  of  heresy. 

Chieregati  was  deeply  moved  at  this  new 
insult  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  papacy. 
"  Well  then, "said  he  haughtily  to  Ferdinand, 
"  do  nothing,  but  let  me  act.  I  will  have 
these  preachers  seized  in  the  pope's  name."  l 
As  soon  as  the  Cardinal-archbishop  Albert  of 
Mentz  and  the  Margrave  Casimir  were  in- 
formed of  this  extravagant  design,  thoy  has- 
tened to  the  legato,  entreating  him  to  re- 
nounce his  intentions.  The  nuncio  was  im- 
movable, affirming  that  in  the  bosom  of 
Christendom  obedience  to  the  pope  was 
of  the  first  importance.  The  two  princes 
quitted  the  legate,  saying :  "  If  you  per- 
sist in  your  design,  we  desire  that  you 
will  give  us  warning ;  for  we  will  leave 
the  city  before  you  venture  to  lay  hands  on 
these  preachers."2  The  legate  abandoned 
his  project. 

I  lespairing  of  success  by  measures  of 
authority,  he  resolved  to  have'  recourse  to 
other  expedients,  and  with  this  view,  he 
made  the  diet  acquainted  with  the  intentions 
and  mandates  of  the  pontiff,  which  he  had 
hitherto  kept  seoivt. 

But  tin;  worthy  Adrian,  a  stranger  to  the 
ways  of  the  world,  injured  by  his  very  frank- 
ness the  cause  he  so  heartily  desired  to  serve. 
•'  We  are  well  aware."  said  he,  in  the  resolu- 
tions intrusted  to  his  legate,  "  that  for  many 
years  certain  abuses  and  abominations  have 

'  Scse  auctorltate  pontifica  curaturura  ut  Utl  caperentur. 
Corp.  Ref.  I.  606. 
2  Priusquam  illl  caperentur.se  urbe  cessuros  ease.    Ibid. 
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crept  into  the  holy  city.  *  The  contagion 
has  spread  from  the  head  to  the  members ; 
it  has  descended  from  the  popes  to  the  other 
ecclesiastics.  It  is  our  desire  to  reform  this 
Roman  court,  whence  proceed  so  many  evils; 
the  whole  world  is  craving  after  it,  and  to 
effect  this  we  submitted  to  ascend  the  papal 
chair." 

The  partisans  of  Rome  blushed  for  shame 
as  they  heard  this  extraordinary  language. 
They  thought,  with  Pallavicini,  that  these 
avowals  were  too  sincere.  2  The  friends  of 
the  Reformation,  on  the  contrary,  were  de- 
lighted at  seeing  Rome  proclaim  her  own 
corruption.  They  no  longer  doubted  that 
Luther  was  right,  since  the  pope  himself  de- 
clared it. 

The  reply  of  the  diet  showed  how  much 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  had 
fallen  in  the  empire.  Luther's  spirit  seemed 
to  have  entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  The  moment  was 
favourable  :  Adrian's  ear  seemed  open  ;  the 
emperor  was  absent ;  the  diet  resolved  to 
collect  into  one  body  all  the  grievances  that 
for  ages  Germany  had  endured  from  Rome, 
and  forward  them  to  the  pope. 

The  legate  was  frightened  at  this  deter- 
mination. He  entreated  and  threatened  by 
turns.  He  insinuated  that  under  a  purely 
religious  exterior,  the  reformer  concealed 
great  political  dangers ;  he  asserted,  like 
Adrian,  that  these  children  of  iniquity  had 
no  other  end  in  view  than  to  destroy  all 
obedience,  and  lead  every  man  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  "  Will  those  men  keep  your  laws," 
said  he,  "  who  not  only  despise  the  holy 
canons  of  the  Father,  but  still  further,  tear 
them  in  pieces  and  burn  them  in  their  diabo- 
lical fury  ?  Will  they  sp  \re  your  lives  who 
do  not  fear  to  insult,  to  strike,  to  kill  the  an- 
nointed  of  the  Lord?  It  is  your  persons,  . 
your  goods,  your  houses,  your  wives,  your 
children,  your  domains,  your  states,  your 
temples,  and  all  that  you  adore,  that  are 
threatened  by  this  frightful  calamity."3 

All  these  declamations  proved  of  no  avail. 
The  diet,  although  commending  the,  promises 
of  the  pope,  required  for  their  speedy  fulfil- 
ment that  a  free  and  Christian  council  should 
be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible  at  Stras- 
burg,  Mentz,  Cologne,  or  Metz,  in  which 
laymen  should  be  present.  Laymen  in  a 
council !  Laymen  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  in  concert  with  priests  !  It  is 
more  than  we  can  see  even  now  in  many 
protestant  states.  The  diet  added,  that 
every  man  should  have  liberty  to  speak 
freely  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  the  good  of  the  Christian  common- 


1  In  cam  scdem  aliquot  jam  annos  qnnedam  vltla  Irrep. 
Blase,  abnaus  in  rebus  sacris.  In  legibus  violatlonen,  in  cunc- 
tis  deniqne  pcrversionem.  1'allav.  I.  160.  See  also  Sard,  P. 
25;  L.  "pp.  xvill.  329,  Ac. 

-  l.iberioris  tamen.  qnam  par  erat,  sinceritatis  fuisso 
visum  est,  ea  conventnl  pat'M'ncere.  Ibid.  162. 

3  In  eos,  In  voslriH  res,  domos.  iixores,  libcros,  ditioncs, 
domlnatub,  templa  qu«c  colitis.  L.  Opp.  Lat.  ii.  536. 
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wealth.1  It  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
catalogue  of  grievances,  which  amounted 
to  the  number  of  eighty.  The  abuses  and 
arts  of 'the  popes  and  the  Roman  court  to 
extort  money  from  Germany  ;  the  scandals 
and  profanations  of  the  clergy  ;  the  disorders 
and  simony  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  ; 
the  encroachments  on  the  secular  power  for 
the  enslaving  of  consciences  ;  were  all  set 
forth  with  as  much  frankness  as  energy. 
The  states  gave  the  pope  to  understand  that 
the  traditions  of  men  were  the  source  of  all 
this  corruption,  and  concluded  by  saying: 
"  If  these  grievances  are  not  redressed  within 
a  limited  time,  we  shall  seek  other  means  of 
deliverance  from  so  many  oppressions  and 
sufferings."2  Chieregati,  foreseeing  the  for- 
midable recess  (report)  that  the  diet  would 
draw  up,  hastily  left  Nuremberg,  that  he 
might  not  be  the  bearer  of  this  sad  and  inso- 
lent message. 

And  yet,  was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
diet  would  seek  to  make  amends  for  its  bold- 
ness by  sacrificing  Luther?  People  thought 
so  at  first;  but  a  spirit  of  justice  and  truth 
had  descended  on  this  assembly.  It  de- 
manded, as  Luther  had  done,  the  convocation 
of  a  free  council  in  the  empire,  and  added, 
that  in  the  meanwhile  the  pure  Gospel  alone 
should  be  preached,  and  nothing  should  be 
printed  without  the  approbation  of  a  certain 
number  of  pious  and  learned  men.3  These 
resolutions  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  cal- 
culating the  immense  progress  the  Reforma- 
tion had  made  subsequently  to  the  Diet  of 
Worms;  and  yet  the  knight  of  Feilitsch,  the 
Saxon  envoy,  solemnly  protested  against  this 
censorship,  moderate  as1  it  was,  which  the 
diet  prescribed.  This  decree  was  regarded 
as  the  first  triumph  of  the  Reformation,  to 
be  followed  by  other  more  decisive  victories. 
The  Swiss  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  their 
mountains,  thrilled  with  delight.  "  The 
Roman  pontiff  is  vanquished  in  Germany," 
said  Zwingle.  "  We  have  nothing  more  to 
do  than  deprive  him  of  his  weapons.  This 
is  the  battle  we  have  now  to  fight,  and  a 
furious  one  it  will  be.  But  Christ  is  the 
umpire  of  the  conflict."4  Luther  said  pub- 
licly that  God  himself  had  inspired  the 
princes  to  draw  up  this  edict.5 

The  indignation  at  the  Vatican  among  the 
papal  ministers  was  very  great.  What !  is 
it  not  enough  to  have  a  pope  who  disappoints 
all  the  expectations  of  the  Romans,  and  in 
whose  palace  there  is  neither  singing  nor 
playing  ;  but,  more  than  this,  secular  princes 
are  allowed  to  hold  a  language  that  Rome 
detests,  and  refuse  to  put  the  Wittemberg 
heretic  to  death  ! 

1  Quod  In  tall  concilio  els  qul  Interesse  deberentvel  cede- 
•lastlcl  vcl  laicalls  ordinis  libere  liceret  loqui.  Cleldart, 
Constit.  Imper.  I.  452. 

*  Wle  Ble  solcher  Beschwerung  und  Drangsaal  entladcn 
wenlen.    L.  Opp.  xvill.  351. 

3  Ut  rle  placldcque  purum  Evangellura  priedlcaretur. 
Pall.  I.  166;  Sleldan,  i.  135. 

*  Victus  est  ac  ferme  profligatus  c  Ocrmanla  Romanus 
rontllex.    Zw.  Kpp.  313.— nth  October  1523. 

*  Qott  hnbe  solches  E.  O.  eingeben.    L.  Opp.  iviil.  476. 


Adrian  himself  was  filled  with  indignation 
at  the  events  in  Germany,  and  it  was  on  the 
head  of  the.  Elector  of  Saxony  that,  he  dis- 
charged his  anger.  Never  had  the  Rom  m 
pontiffs  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  more  ener- 
getic, more  sincere,  and  perhaps  more  affect- 
ing. 

"  We  have  waited  long — .anil  perhaps  too 
long,"  said  the  pious  Adrian  in  the  brief  he 
addressed  to  the  elector;  "we  were  anxious 
to  see  whether  God  would  visit  thy  soui,  and 
if  thou  wouldst  not  at  last  escape  from  the 
snares  of  Satan.  But  where  we  looked  to 
gather  grapes,  we  found  nothing  but  sour 
grapes.  The  blower  hath  blown  in  vain; 
thy  wickedness  is  not  melted.  Open,  then, 
thine  eyes  to  see  the  greatness  of  thy  fall! 

"  If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  broken  ;  if 
the  simple  have  been  turned  aside  from  that 
faith  which  they  ha.l  imbibed  at  their  mothers' 
breasts;  if  the  churches  are  deserted;  if  the 
people  are  without  priests ;  if  the  priests 
receive  not  the  honour  that  is  due  to  them  ; 
if  Christians  are  without  Christ:  to  whom 

is   it  owing,   but  to  thee?1 If  Christian 

poace  has  vanished  from  the  earth;  if  the 
world  is  full  of  discord,  rebellion,  robbery, 
murder,  and  conflagration  ;  if  the  cry  of  war 
is  heard  from  cast  to  west ;  if  a  universal 
conflict  is  at  hand:  it  is  thou — thou  who  art 
the  author  of  these  things  ! 

"  Seest  thou  not  this  sacrilegious  man 
(Luther)  rending  with  his  wicked  hands 
and  trampling  under  his  impure  feet  the 
images  of  the  saints  and  even  the  holy  cross 

of  Christ? Dost  thou  not  behold  him,  in 

his  ungodly  wrath,  instigating  laymen  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
priests,  and  overturning  the  churches  of  our 
Lord? 

"  And  what  matters  it,  if  the  priests  he 
assails  are  wicked  priests  ?  Has  not  the 
Lord  said  :  Whatsoever  thei/  bid  you  observe.^ 
that  observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their 
works ;  thus  showing  the  honour  that  be- 
longs to  them,  even  when  their  lives  are 
blame-worthy." 

"  Rebellious  apostate  !  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  defile  the  vessels  consecrated  to  God ;  he 
drags  from  their  sanctuaries  the  holy  virgins 
dedicated  to  Christ,  and  gives  them  over  to 
the  devil ;  he  takes  the  priests  of  the  Lord, 
and  delivers  them  up  to  infamous  harlots... 
...Awful  profanation !  which  even  the  heathen 
would  have  condemned  with  horror  in  the 
priests  of  their  idols ! 

"  AVhat  punishment,  what  torments  dost 

thou  think  we  judge   thee  to  deserve? 

Have  pity  on  thyself;  have  pity  on  thy 
wretched  Saxons  ;  for  if  you  do  not  all  return 
into  the  fold,  God  will  pour  out  his  vengeance 
upon  you. 

"  lii  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God,  and 

'  Pass  die  Kirchcn  ohne  Volk  slnd,  dass  die  Volkcr  ohne 
Prici-ter  slml,  dasa  die  Prlester  ohne  Khrc  sinrt,  und  dass 
die  Christen  ohne  Chrlsto  slnd.  L.  Opp.  xvili.  371. 

-  \\  en  sie  gletch  elnes  verdammten  Lebens  sind.    Ibid. 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  representa- 
tive I  tun  upon  earth,  I  declare  that  them 
shalt  be  punished  in  this  world,  and  plunged 
into  everlasting-  fire  in  that  which  in  to 

come.  Repent  and  be  converted! Both 

swords  are  suspended  over  thy  head, — the 
sword  of  the  Empire  and  the  sword  of  the 
Church." 

The  pious  Frederick  shuddered  ;is  he  read 
this  threatening  brief.  lie  had  written  to 
the  emperor  shortly  before,  to  the  effect 
that  old  age.  and  sickness  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  t'iking  any  part  in  these  affairs; 
and  he  had  been  answered  by  the  most  inso- 
lent letter  that  i>t  sovereign  prince,  had  ever 
received.  Although  bowed  down  by  age,  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  that  sword  which  he  had 
worn  at  the  holy  sepulchre  in  the  days  of  his 
manly  strength.  lie  began  to  think  that  he 
would  have  to  unsheathe  it  in  defence  of 
the  conscience  of  his  subjects,  and  that, 
already  on  the  brink  of  the  tomb,  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  go  down  to  it  in  peace. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  Wittemberg  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  the  fathers  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

There  also  troubles  and  persecutions  were 
apprehended.  "What  shall  1  say?"  ex- 
claimed the  gentle  Melancthon  ;  "  whither 
shall  I  turn?  Hatred  overwhelms  us,  and 
the  world  is  transported  with  fury  against 
us."1  Luther,  Linck,  Melancthon,  Bugen- 
hagen,  and  Amsdorff  consulted  together  on 
the  reply  they  should  make  to  the  elector. 
Their  answer  was  almost  entirely  to  the  same 
purport,  and  the  advice  they  gave  him  is  very 
remarkable. 

"  No  prince,"  said  they,  "  can  undertake  a 
war  without;  the  consent  of  the  people,  from 
whose  hands  he  has  received  his  authority.2 
Now,  the  people  have  no  desire  to  fight  for 
the  Gospel,  for  they  do  not  believe.  Let  not 
princes,  therefore,  take  up  arms ;  they  are 
rulers  of  the  nations,  that  is  to  say,  of  unbe- 
lievers." Thus,  it  was  the  impetuous  Luther 
who  counselled  the  discreet  Frederick  to  re- 
store his  sword  to  ils  sheath.  He  could  not 
have  returned  a  better  answer  to  the  reprn.-'eh 
of  the  pope,  that  he  excited  the  laity  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
clergy.  Few  characters  have  been  more 
misunderstood  than  his.  This  advice!  was 
dated  the  8th  of  February.  Frederick  re- 
strained himself. 

The  pope's  wrath  soon  bore  fruit.  The 
princes  who  had  set  forth  their  grievances 
against  Koine,  alarmed  at  their  own  daring, 
wen;  now  desirous  of  making  amends  by 
their  compliance.  Many,  besides,  thought 
that  the  victory  would  remain  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  as  he  appeared  to  be  the 
stronger  party.  "  In  our  days,"  said  Lu- 
ther, "  princes  are  content  to  say  three  times 
three  make  nine  ;  or  else,  twice  seven  make 


•  Quid  dlcam  !  quo  me  vertam t    Corp.  Ref.  I.  627. 
2  Princlpl  nullum  licet  suscipercbellum.iiisiconsentiente 
populo,  a  quo  ftccepit  impcnuni.    Ibid.  601. 


fourteen:  The  reckoning  is  correct;  the 
affair  will  succeed.  Then  our  Lord  God 
arises  and  says  :  How  many  do  you  reckon 

nje? Fora  cipher  perhaps? He  then 

turns  their  calculations  topsy-turvy,  and 
their  reckonings  prove  false."1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Persecution— Exertions  of  Duke  George— The  Convent  at 
Antwerp— MUtenberg— The  Three  Monks  of  Antwerp— 
The  Scaffold— The  Martyrs  of  Brussels. 

THE  torrent  of  fire  poured  forth  by  the  bum- 
ble and  meek  Adrian  kindled  a  conflagration  ; 
and  his  emotion  caused  an  immense  agitation 
in  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Persecution, 
which  had  been  for  sometime  relaxed,  broke 
out  afresh.  Luther  trembled  for  Germany, 
and  endeavoured  to  avert  the  storm.  "  If 
the  princes,"  said  he,  "  oppose  the  truth,  the 
result  will  be  a  confusion  that  will  destroy 
princes  and  magistrates,  priests  and  people. 
I  fear  to  see  all  Germany  erelong  deluged 
with  blood. 2  Let  us  rise  up  as  a  wall  and 
preserve  our  people  from  the  wrath  of  our 
God.  Nations  are  not  such  now  as  they  have 
hitherto  been.3  The  sword  of  civil  war  i-? 
impending  over  the  heads  of  kings'.  They 
are  resolved  to  destroy  Luther ;  but  Luther 
is  bent  on  saving  them.  Christ  lives  and 
reigns;  and  I  shall  live  and  rciirn  v.:i!i 
him."4 

These  words  produced  no  effect ;  Rome  TV-IS 
hastening  onward  to  scaffolds  and  to  b!<i"l- 
shed.  The  Reformation,  like  Jesus  Christ, 
did  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword. 
Persecution  was  necessary  in  God's  purposes. 
As  certain  substances  are  hardened  in  the 
fire,  to  protect  them  from  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  the  fiery  trial  was  intended 
to  protect  the  evangelical  truth  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  world.  But  the  fire  did  still 
more  than  this  :  it  served,  as  in  the  primitive 
times  of  Christianity,  to  kindle  in  men's 
hearts  a  universal  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  so 
furiously  persecuted.  There  is  in  man, 
when  he  begins  to  know  the  truth,  a  holy  in- 
dignation against  injustice  and  violence.  A 
heaven-descended  instinct  impels  him  to  the 
side  of  the  oppressed ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  faith  of  the  martyrs  exalts,  wins,  and 
lends  him  to  that  saving  doctrine  which  im- 
parts such  courage  and  tranquillity. 

Duke  George  took  the  lead  in  the  persecu- 
tion. But  it  was  a  little  thing  to  c'irrvit  on 
in  his  own  states  only  ;  he  desired,  above  all, 

1  So  Vehrt  er  ihnen  auch  die  Rechnung  gar  um.    L.  Opp. 
xxii.  IMI. 

2  Ut  videar  mini  vidcre  Oermanlam  in  sanguine  naUre. 
L.  Kpp.  ii.  156. 

3  Cogitent  populos  non  esse  tales  modo,  quales  h*ctenus 
fucriint.     Ibid.  157. 

'  Cliristus  meus  virit  cl  regnal,  ct  ego  viram  ct  regr.abo. 
Ibid.  las. 
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that  it  should  devastate  electoral  Saxony, 
that  focus  of  heresy,  arid  he  spared  no  labour 
to  move  the  Elector  Frederick  and  Duke 
John.  "  Certain  merchants  from  Saxony," 
he  wrote  to  them  from  Nuremberg,  "  relate 
strange  things  about  that  country,  and  such 
as  are  opposed  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of 
the  saints  :  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 

Supper  is  there  received  in  the  hand  ! 

The  bread  and  wine  are  consecrated  in  the 
language  of  the  people  ;  Christ's  blood  is  put 
into  common  vessels  ;  and  at  Eulenburg,  a 
man  to  insult  the  priest  entered  the  church 

riding  on  an  ass! Accordingly,   what  is 

the  consequence '?  The  mines  with  which 
God  had  enriched  Saxony  have  become  less 
productive  since  the  innovating  sermons  of 
Luther.  Would  to  God  that  those  who 
boast  of  having  uplifted  the  Gospel  in  the 
electorate  had  rather  carried  it  to  Constanti- 
nople. Luther's  strain  is  sweet  and  pleasing, 
but  it  has  a  poisoned  tail,  that  stings  like  a 
scorpion's.  Let  us  now  prepare  for  the  con- 
flict !  Let  us  imprison  these  apostate  monks 
and  impious  priests  ;  and  that  too  without 
delay,  for  our  hair  is  turning  gray  as  well 
as  our  beards,  and  shows  us  that  we  have 
but  short  time  left  for  action."1 

Thus  wrote  Duke  George  to  the  elector. 
The  latter  replied  firmly  but  mildly,  that  any 
one  who  committed  a  crime  in  his  states 
would  meet  with  due  punishment ;  but  that 
matters  of  conscience  must  be  left  to  God.2 

George,  unable  to  persuade  Frederick,  has- 
tened to  persecute  the  followers  of  the  work 
he  detested.  He  imprisoned  the  monks  and 
priests  who  followed  Luther ;  he  recalled  the 
students  belonging  to  his  states  from  the 
universities  which  the  Reformation  had 
reached ;  and  ordered  that  all  the  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
should  be  given  up  to  the  magistrates.  The 
same  measures  were  enforced  in  Austria, 
Wurtemberg,  and  the  duchy  of  Brunswick. 

But  it  was  in  the  Low  Countries,  under 
the  immediate  authority  of  Charles  V.,  that  the 
persecution  broke  out  with  greatest  violence. 
The  Augustine  convent  at  Antwerp  was 
filled  with  monks  who  had  welcomed  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  Many  of  the  brethren 
had  passed  some  time  at  Wittemberg,  and 
since  1519,  salvation  by  grace  had  been 
preached  in  their  church  with  great  energy. 
The  prior,  James  Probst,  a  man  of  ardent 
temperament,  and  Melchior  Mirisch,  who 
was  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  for  his 
ability  and  prudence,  were  arrested  and 
taken  to  Brussels  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1521.  They  were  brought  before  Aleander, 
Glapio,  and"  several  other  prelates.  Taken 
ty  surprise,  confounded,  and  alarmed,  Probst 
retracted.  Melchior  Mirisch  found  means  to 
pacify  his  judges ;  he  escaped  both  from  re- 
cantation and  condemnation. 

These    persecutions    did   not    alarm    the 

1  Wje  ihre  Bart  und  Haare  ausweisen.    Seckenrt.  p.  4S2. 

2  Miisse  man  solche  Dinge  Gott  iiberlassen.    Ibid.  p.  J 
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monks  who  remained  in  the  convent  at 
Antwerp.  They  continued  to  preach  the 
Gospel  with  power.  The  people  crowded  to 
hear  them,  and  the  church  of  the  Augus- 
tincs  in  that  city  was  found  too  small,  as 
had  been  the  case  at  Wittemberg.  In  Octo- 
ber 1522,  the  storm  that  was  muttering  over 
their  heads  burst  forth  ;  the  convent  was 
closed,  and  the  monks  thrown  into  prison 
and  condemned  to  death.  l  A  few  of  them 
managed  to  escape.  Some  women,  forget- 
ting the  timidity  of  their  sex,  dragged  one 
of  them  (Henry  Zuphten)  from  the  hands  of 
the  executioners. "  Three  young  monks, 
Henry  Vocs,  John  Esch,  and  Lambert  Thorn, 
escaped  for  a  time  the  search  of  the  inquisi- 
tors. All  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  convent 
were  sold  ;  the  gates  were  barricaded ;  the 
holy  sacrament  was  removed,  as  if  from  a 
polluted  spot;  Margaret,  the  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries,  solemnly  received,  it  into 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin;3  ordi:is 
were  given  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left 
upon  another  of  that  heretical  monastery  ; 
and  many  citizens  and  women  who  had  joy- 
fully listened  to  the  Gospel  were  thrown  into 
prison.  4 

Luther  was  filled  with  sorrow  on  hearing 
this  news.  "The  cause  that  we  defend," 
said  he,  "  is  no  longer  a  mere  grime  ;  it  will 
have  blood,  it  calls  for  our  lives."5 

Mirisch  and  Probst  were  to  meet  with 
very  different  fates.  The  prudent  Mirisch 
soon  became  the  docile  instrument  of  Rome, 
and  the  agent  of  the  imperial  decrees  against 
the  partisans  of  the  Reformation.  6  Probst, 
on  the  contrary,  having  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  inqiiisitors,  wept'over  his  back- 
sliding ;  he  retracted  his  recantation,  and 
boldly  preached  at  Bruges  in  Flanders  the 
doctrines  he  had  abjured.  Being  ag:iin  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison  at  Brussels, 
his  death  seemed  inevitable.  7  A  Franciscan 
took  pity  on  him,  and  assisted  his  escape ; 
and  Probst,  "  preserved  by  a  miracle  of 
God,"  says  Luther,  reached  Wittemberg, 
where  his  twofold  deliverance  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  to  the  Reformation 
with  joy.  8 

On  all  sides  the  Roman  priests  were  under 
arms.  The  city  of  Miltenberg  on  the  Maine, 
which  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
was  one  of  the  German  towns  that  had  re- 


1  Znm  Tode  venirtheilet.    Seek.  p.  548. 

2  Quomodo  mulieres  vi  Hcnricum  liberarlnt.    L.  Epp.  n. 
265. 

3  Siisceptum  honorifice  a  dotnina  Marpareta.    Ibid. 
*  Gives  aliquos,  et  mulieres  veiatffi  et  punltie.    Ibid. 

5  Kt  vittuii  exiget  et  sanRiiinem     Ibid.  181. 

6  Est  executor  Caesaris  contra  nostros.    Ibid.  207. 

7  Porno  captiim,  exustum  crrdinuis.    Ibid.  214. 

8  Jacobus,  Dei  miraculo  llberatua.  aul  mine   a^it  notn's- 
cum.    L.  Kpp.  ii.  1--     Tliis  teller,  placed  in  M.  ilo  \v.  iir'.-; 
collection,  under  the  date  of  April  14,  must  be  posterior  to 
the  month  of  June;  since  on  the  26th  of  June  I.ulher  writes 
that  Probst  has  been  taken  a  second  time  and  is  guin;  to 
be  burnt.   We  cannot  admit  that  Probst  visited  Wittemberg 
between  his  two  Imprisonments,  lor  Luther  would  not  have 
said  of  a  Christian,  who  had  saved  his  life  by  a  recantation, 
that  he  had  heen  delivered  by  a  miracle  of  God.    Perhaps 
we  should  read  in  the  date  of  the  letter  i«  di*  S.  Tmritf, 
instead  of  >'•  dir  S.  riburtii,  which  would  brine  it  down  to 
the  Utb.  of  July,— a  far  more  probable  date  in  my  opinion. 
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coived  the  Word  of  God  with  the  greatest 
eagerness.  The  inhabitants  were  much  at- 
tached to  their  pastor  John  Draco,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  times.  He 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  ;  but  the 
Roman  ecclesiastics  were  frightened,  and 
•withdrew  at  the  same  time,  fearing  the 
vengeance  of  the  people.  An  evangelical 
deacon  alone  remained  to  comfort  their  hi 
At  the  same  time  troops  from  Mentx.  m, -ironed 
into  the  city  and  spiv  id  through  the  streets. 
uttering  blasphemies,  brandishing  their 
swords,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  de- 
bauchery. l 

Some  evangelical  Christians  fell  beneath 
their  blows  ;  -  others  were  seized  and  thrown 
into  dungeons;  the  Romish  rites  were  re- 
stored ;  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  prohi- 
bited;  and  the  inhabitants  were  forbidden 
to  speak  of  the  Xiospel,  even  in  the  most 
private  meetings.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
troops,  the  deacon  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  poor  widow.  He  was  denounced 
to  their  commanders,  who  sent  a  soldier  to 
apprehend  him.  The  humble  deacon,  hear- 
ing the  hasty  steps  of  the  soldier  who  sought 
his  life,  quietly  waited  for  him,  and  just  as 
the  door  of  the  chamber  was  abruptly  opened, 
he  went  forward  meekly,  and  cordially  em- 
bracing him,  said  ;  "  I  welcome  lliee,  brother  ; 
here  1  am  ;  plunge  thy  sword  into  my 
bosom."3  The.  li'-rce  soldier,  in  astonish- 
ment, let  his  sword  fall  from  his  hand,  and 
protected  the  pious  evangelist  from  any  fur- 
ther harm. 

Meantime,  the  inquisitors  of  the  Low 
Countries,  thirsting  lor  blood,  scoured  the 
country,  searching  every  where  for  the 
young  Augustines  who  had  escaped  from 
the  Antwerp  persecution.  Esch,  Voes,  and 
Lambert  were  at  last  discovered,  put  in 
chains,  and  led  to  Brussels.  Egmondau'is, 
Hochstraten,  and  several  other  inquisitors, 
summoned  them  into  their  presence.  "  Do 
you  retract  your  assertion,"  asked  Hoeli- 
straten,  "  that  the  priest  has  not  power  to 
forgive  sins,  and  that  it  belongs  to  God 
alone  ?"  /  He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate 
other  evangelical  doctrines  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  abjure.  "  No  !  we  will  re- 
tract nothing,"  exclaimed  Esch  and  Voes 
firmly  ;  "  we  will  not  deny  the  Word  of  God  ; 
we  will  rather  die  for  the  faith." 

THE  INQUISITOR. — "  Confess  that  you  have 
been  led  astray  by  Luther." 

TIIK  YOU.M;  AUGUSTINES. — "As  the  apos- 
tles were  led  astray  by  Jesus  Christ." 

THE  INQUISITORS. — "We  declare  you  to  be 
heretics,  worthy  of  being  burnt  alive,  and 
we  give  you  over  to  the  secular  arm." 

Lambert  kept  silence ;  the  prospect  of 
death  terrified  him ;  distress  and  doubt  tor- 
mented his  soul.  "  I  beg  four  days'  respite," 


said   he   with  a 
back  to   prison. 


stifled   voice.     He  was  led 
As  soon  as  this  delay  had 


1  So  ale  doch  schandlichcr  lebcn  deno  Huren  and  Buben. 
L.  Epp.  li.  482. 

2  Selling  ctllche  Todt.    Seek.  p.  604. 

3  Sey  gegriisst,  meiii  lirudcr.    Scultet.  Ann.  I.  173. 
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expired,  Esch  and  Voes  were  solemnly  de- 
prived of  their  sacerdotal  character,  and 
given  over  to  the  council  of  the  governor  of 
the  Low  Countries.  The  council  delivered 
them,  fettered,  to  the  executioner.  Iloeh- 
straten  and  three  other  inquisitors  accom- 
panied them  to  the  stake.  * 

Whey  they  came  near  the  scaffold,  the 
youthful  martyrs  looked  at  it  calmly  ;  their 
firmness,  their  piety,  their  youth,2  drew 
tears  even  from  the  inquisitors.  When  they 
were  bound,  the  confessors  approached  them  : 
"  Once  more  we  ask  you  if  you  will  receive 
the  Christian  faith." 

TIIK  MAKTYKS. — "We  believe  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  In? t  not  in  your  Church." 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  :  the  inquisitors 
hesitated,  and  hoped  that  the  prospect  of  so 
terrible  a  death  would  intimidate  these 
youths.  But  alone  tranquil  in  the  midst  of 
the  turbulent  crowd  in  the  square,  they  sang 
psalms,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  de- 
clare boldly  :  "  We  will  die  for  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

"  Be  converted — be  converted,"  cried  the 
inquisitors,  "  or  you  will  die  in  the  name  of 
the  devil." — "  No","  replied  the  martyrs,  "  we 
will  die  like  Christians,  and  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel." 

The  pile  was  lighted.  While  the  flames 
were  ascending  slowly,  a  heavenly  peace 
filled  their  hearts,  and  one  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  say  :  "  I  seem  to  be  lying  on  a  bed  of 
roses."3  The  solemn  hour  was  come  ;  death 
was  near  :  the  two  martyrs  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  :  "  0  Domine  Jesu  .'  Fill  fJtirid  .' 
miffrere  imstri .'  < )  Lord  Jesus.  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  us  ! ''  They  then  began  so- 
lemnly to  repeat  the  Apostle's  Creed.4  At 
last  the  tl -lines  reached  them,  burning  the 
cords  that  fastened  them  to  the  stake,  before 
their  breath  was  gone.  One  of  them,  taking 
advantage  of  this  liberty,  fell  on  bis  knees 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire,5  and  thus  worship- 
ping his  Master,  exclaimed,  clasping  his 
hands:  "Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  us  !  "  The  flames  now  surrounded 
their  bodies  :  they  sang  die  Te  Deum  ;  soon 
their  voices  were  stifled,  and  nothing  but 
their  ashes  remained. 

This  execution  had  lasted  four  hours.  It 
was  on  the  1st  of  July  1523  that  the  first 
martyrs  of  the  Reformation  thus  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  Gospel. 

All  good  men  shuddered  when  they  heard 
of  it.  The  future  filled  them  with  the 
keenest  apprehension.  "  The  executions 
have  begun,"  said  Erasmus.6 — "  At  last," 

1  Facta  cst  hcc  res  BriiJtcll.T  in  publico  foro.  L.  Epp.  it. 
361. 

'*  Nondum  tri?inta  armorum.    Ibid. 

3  Hit  srhijnen  mij  als  rooscn  te  zijn.  Brandt,  Hist,  dcr 
Rcformalle,  I.  79. 

«  Admoto  isne.  cnrterc  cccpcrunt  symbolura  fidel,  s»ys 
Erasmus.  EH>.  i.  !?>• 

6  Da  ist  der  eine  iin  Feucr  auf  die  Knte  gefallen.  L.  Opp. 
xviii.  4M. 

s  Coepta  est  carnificina.    Epp.  L  1429. 
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exclaimed  Luther,  "Christ  is  gathering  some 
fruits  of  our  preaching,  and  is  creating  new 
martyrs." 

But  the  joy  Luther  felt  at  the  con- 
stancy of  these  two  young  Christians  was 
troubled  by  the  thought  of  Lambert.  The 
latter  was  the  most  learned  of  the  three  ;  he 
had  succeeded  to  Probst's  station  as  preacher 
at  Antwerp.  Agitated  in  his  dungeon,  and 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  •  f  death,  he  was  still 
more  terrified  by  his  conscience,  which  re- 
proached him  with  cowardice,  and  urged  him 
to  confess  the  Gospel.  He  was  soon  de- 
livered from  his  fears,  and  after  boldly  pro- 
claiming the  truth,  died  like  his  brethren.  * 

A  rich  harvest  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
these  martyrs.  Brussels  turned  towards  the 
Gospel.2  "  Wherever  Aleander  raises  a 
pile,"  said  Erasmus,  "  there  he  seems  to  have 
been  sowing  heretics."3 

"  Your  bonds  are  mine,"  said  Luther; 
"  your  dungeons  and  your  burning  piles  are 

mine  !  4 We  are  all  with  you,  and  the 

Lord  is  at  our  head  !  "  He  then  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  these  young  monks  in  a 
beautiful  hymn,  and  soon,  in  Germany  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  city  and  country, 
these  strains  were  heard  communicating  in 
every  direction  an  enthusiasm  for  the  faith 
of  these  martyrs. 

No!  no!  their  ashes  shall  not  die  ! 

Hut,  borne  to  every  land. 
Where'er  their  sainted  dust  shall  fall 

Up  springs  a,  holy  band. 

Though  Satan  by  his  mij-ht  may  kill. 

And  stop  their  powerful  voice. 
They  triumph  o'er  him  in  their  death. 

And  stiH  in  Christ  rejuice. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  New  Pope,  Clement  VII.— The  Legate  Campeggio— Diet 
iif  Nuremberg — Demand  of  the  Legate— Reply  ol  the  Diet 
— A  Secular  Council  projected— Alarm  and  Exertions  of 
the  Poi-e— Ravaria—  League  of  Ratisbon— Campeggio's 
Dishonesty — Severity  and  Reforms— Political  Schism  — 
Opposition— Intrigues  of  Rome— Decree  of  Burgos— Rup- 
ture. 

ADRIAN  would  doubtless  have  persisted  in 
these  violent  measures ;  the  inutility  of  his 
exertions  to  arrest  the  reform,  his  orthodoxy, 
his  zeal,  his  austerity,  and  even  his  conscien- 
tiousness, would  have  made  him  a  cruel  per- 
secutor. But  this  Providence  did  not  permit. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  September  1523,  and 
the  Romans,  overjoyed  at  being  delivered 
from  this  stem  foreigner,  crowned  his  phy- 

1  Quarta  post  exustus  est  tertius  fratcr  Lambertus.  L. 
Epp.  il.  :«l. 

'•'•  Ea  mors  mnltos  fecit  Luthcranos.  Er.  Fpp.  p.  fy>; 
Turn  demum  ccppit  civiins  favere  Luthero.  Ibid.  p.  1676. 
l'.r:ismus  to  Duke  George;  Ea  civitas  antea  purlssima.  Ibid. 
p.  II  0 

3  I'bicumque  fumos  excitavit  nuntius,  ibl  diccrcs  fulsse 
faclam  hercsea'n  aementem.    Ibid. 

4  Vustra  vlnoula  mea  sunt,  vestri  carceres  ct  ignes  mel 
suet.    L.  lipp.  ii.  464. 


sician's  door  with  flowers,  and  set  this  in- 
scription over  it :  "  To  the  saviour  of  his 
country." 

Giulio  de  Medici,  cousin  to  Leo  X.,  suc- 
ceeded Adrian  VI.,  under  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  From  the  day  of  his  election  there  was 
no  more  question  of  religious  reform.  The 
new  pope,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
thought  only  of  upholding  the  privileges  of 
the  papacy,  and  of  employing  its  resources 
for  his  own  aggrandizement. 

Anxious  to  repair  Adrian's  blunders,  Cle- 
ment sent  to  Nuremberg  a  legate  of  his  own 
character,  one  of  the  most  skilful  prelates  of 
his  court,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  pub- 
lic business,  and  acquainted  with  almost  all 
the  princes  of  Germany.  Cardinal  Campeg- 
gio,  for  such  was  his  name,  after«a  magnifi- 
cent reception  in  the  Italian  cities  on  his 
road,  soon  perceived  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  empire.  When  he  entered 
Augsburg,  he  desired,  as  was  usual,  to  give 
his  benediction  to  the  people,  but  they  burst 
into  laughter.  This  was  enough  :  he  entered 
Nuremberg  privately,  without  going  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  where  the  clergy 
awaited  him.  No  priests  in  sacerdotal  orna- 
ments came  out  to  meet  him";  no  cross  was 
solemnly  borne  before  him ; l  one  would 
have  thought  him  some  private  individual 
passing  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Every  thing  betokened  that  the  reign  of  the 
papacy  was  drawing  to  an  end. 

The  Diet  of  Nuremberg  resumed  its  sittings 
in  the  month  .of  January  1524.  A  storm 
threatened  the  national  government,  which 
the  country  owed  to  the  firmness  of  Frede- 
rick. The  Swabian  league,  the  wealthiest 
cities  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  Charles 
V.,  had  sworn  his  destruction.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  favouring  the  new  heresy.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  resolved  to  rcmodify  this  admi- 
nistration without  retaining  oi:e  of  its  former 
members.  Frederick,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  immediately  quitted  Nuremberg. 

The  festival  of  Easter  was  approaching. 
Osiander  and  the  evangelical  preachers 
redoubled  their  zeal.  The  former  openly 
declared  in  his  sermons  that  Antichrist 
entered  Rome  the  very  day  when  Constantino 
left  it  to  fix  his  residence  at  Constantinople. 
The  consecration  of  the  palm-branches  and 
many  other  ceremonies  of  this  feast  were 
omitted  :  four  thousand  persons  received  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  the  emperor's  sister,  received  it 
publicly,  in  like  manner,  at  the  castle. 
"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  Archduke  Frederick, 
losing  his  temper,  "  would  that  you  were 
not  my  sister  ! " — "  The  same  womb  bore  us," 
replied  the  queen,  "and  I  will  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  please  you,  except  the  Word  of 
God."2 
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Campeggio  shuddered  a.-,  he  witnessed 
such  audacity;  but  affecting  to  despise  the 
laughter  of  the  populate  and  the  discourses 
of  the  preachers,  and  resting  on  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  pope,  he  reminded 
the  diet  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  called 
upon  them  to  put  down  the  Reformation  by 
At  this  language  many  of  the  princes 
and  deputies  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  : 
"  What  has  become  of  the  list  of  grievances 
presented  to  the  pope,  by  the  German  nation  ?" 
s  lid  they  to  Campeggio.  The  legate,  fol- 
lowing his  instructions,  assuni"d  an  air  of 
c  ui, lour  and  surprise,  and  answered,  "  Three 
copies  of  that  list  reached  Koine;  but  we 
have  received  no  official  communication  of 
it, '  and  neither  the  pope  nor  the  college  of 
cardinals  'could  believe  that  such  a  paper 
could  have  emanated  from  your  lordships. 
We  thought  that  it  came  from  some  private 
individuals  who  had  published  it  out  of 
!:  tred  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Inconsequence 
of  this  I  have  no  instructions  on  the  matter." 

The  diet  was  incensed  at  this  reply.  If  it 
is  thus  the  pope  receives  their  representa- 
tions, they  will  also  know  how  to  listen  to 
those  he  addresses  to  them.  "The  people," 
said  many  deputies,  "are  thirsting  for  the 
Word  of  God;  and  to  take  it  away,  as  the 
;  of  Worms  enjoins,  would  cause  torrents 
of  blood  to  flow." 

The  diet  immediately  made  preparations 
for  replying  to  the  pope.  As  they  could  not 
repeal  the  edict  of  Worms,  a  clause  was  added 
to  it.  rendering  it  ineffectual.  They  said, 
'•  The  people  must  conform  with  it  as  for  as 
/)O.M«7;fc."a  Now  many  states  had  declared 
i:  impossible  to  enforce  it.  At  the  same 
time,  raising  Up  the  importunate  shade  of 
the  councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basle,  the 
diet  demanded  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council  of  Christendom  to  be  held  in  Ger- 
tnany. 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  this.  What  could  they 
expect  from  a  council  which  perhaps  would 
never  be  convoked,  and  which,  under  all 
circumstances,  would  be  composed  of  bishops 
from  every  nation  ?  Will  Germany  submit 
her  anti-Romish  inclinations  to  prelates  from 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England?  The 
government  of  the  nation  had  already  been 
abolished;  for  it  a  national  assembly  should 
be  substituted  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

In  vain  did  Hannaart,  the   Spanish  envoy 
from   Tharles   V.,  and  all   the    partisans    of 
Rome  and  the  emperor,  endeavour  to  oppose 
suggestion  ;    the   majority  of  the   diet 


this 


was  immovable.  It  was  agreed  that  a  diet, 
a  secular  assembly,  should  meet  at  Spires,  in 
the  month  of  November,  to  regulate  all  reli- 
gious questions,  and  that  the  states  should 
immediately  instruct  their  theologians  to 


I  Tria  solum  exemplar!*  fulssc  perlata  Romam,  ad  quos- 
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draw  up  a  list  of  the  controverted  points  to 
be  laid  before  that  august  assembly. 

They  forthwith  applied  to  their  task.  Each 
province  drew  up  its  memorial,  and  never 
had  Rome  been  threatened  with  a  more  ter- 
rible explosion.  Franconia,  Brandenburg, 
llenneburg,  Windsbeim,  Wertheim,  and  Nu- 
remberg, declared  in  favour  of  the  Gospel, 
and  against  the  seven  sacraments,  the 
abuses  of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  saints, 
and  the  papal  supremacy.  "  Here  is  coin  of 
the  right  stamp,"  said  Lusher.  Not  one  of 
the  questions  that  were  agitating  the  popular 
mind  was  to  be  passed  over  in  this  national 
council.  The  majority  would  succeed  in 
carrying  general  measures.  The  unity,  in- 
dependence, and  reformation  of  Germany 
would  be  saved. 

On  being  apprized  of  this,  the  pope  could 
not  restrain  his  wrath.  What!  dare  they 
set  up  a  secul-tr  tribunal  to  decide  on  reli- 
gious questions  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
authority!1  If  this  extraordinary  resolu- 
tion should  be  carried  out,  Germany  would 
doubtless  be  saved,  but  Rome  would  be  lost. 
A  consistory  was  hastily  convened,  and 
from  the  alarm  of  the  senators  one  might 
have  thought  the  Germans  were  inarching 
against  the  Capitol.  "  We  must  take  the 
electoral  hat  from  Frederick's  head,"  said 
Aleander.  "  The  kings  of  England  and 
Spain  must  threaten  to  break  off  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  free  cities,"  said 
another  cardinal.  The  congregation  at  last 
decided  that  the  only  means  of  safety  would 
be  in  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent 
the  meeting  at  Spires. 

The  pope  immediately  wrote  to  the  empe- 
ror :  "  If  1  am  the  first  to  make  head  against 
the  storm,  it  is  not  because  1  am  the  only  one 
the  tempest  threatens  ;  but  because  I  am  at 
the  helm.  The  rights  of  the  empire  are  yet 
more  invaded  than  the  dignity  of  the  court 
of  Rome.'' 

While  the  pope  was  sending  this  letter  to 
Castile,  he  was  endeavouring  to  procure 
allies  in  Germany,  lie  soon  gained  over 
one  of  the  most  powerful  houses  in  the  em- 
pire, that  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  The  edict 
of  Worms  had  not  been  more  strictly  en- 
forced there  than  elsewhere,  and  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  had  made  great  progress. 
But  about  the  close  of  the  year  1521,  the 
princes  of  that  country,  put  in  motion  by 
Doctor  Eck,  chancellor  in  the  university  of 
Ingolstadt,  had  drawn  nearer  to  Rome,  and 
had  published  a  decree  enjoining  all  their 
subjects  to  remain  faithful  to  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.2 

The  Bavarian  bishops  wcr^  alarmed  at  this 
encroachment  of  the  secular  power.  Eck  set 
out  for  Rome  to  solicit  the  pope  for  an  exten- 
sion of  authority  in  behalf  .of  the  princes. 

1  Pontlfe*  sEgerrime  tullt  —  Intellisen.s  novum  de  rell- 
rrinne  tribunal  eo  pacto  cicilari  cilra  ipsius  auctoritatem. 
IV 
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The  pope  granted,  every  thing,  and  even  con- 
ferred on  the  dukes  a  fifth  <>!'  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  of  their  country. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  Reformation 
possessed  no  organization,  Roman-catholi- 
cism  already  had  recourse  to  powerful  insti- 
tutions for  its  support ;  and  catholic  princes, 
aided  by  the  pope,  laid  their  hands  on  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  long  before  the  Re- 
formation ventured  to  touch  them.  What 
must  we  think  of  the  reproaches  the  Roman- 
catholics  have  so  often  made  in  this  re- 
spect '1 

Clement  YII.  might  reckon  upon  Bavaria 
to  avert  the  formidable  assembly  at  Spiros. 
J'l-flong  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  Bishop 
of  .Salzburg,  and  other  princes,  were  gained 
in  their  turn. 

But  Campeggio  desired  to  go  still  further : 
Germany  must  be  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps ;  Germans  must  be  opposed  to  Ger- 
mans. 

Some  time  before,  during  his  residence  at 
Stuttgard,  the  legate  had  concerted  with 
Ferdinand  the  plan  of  a  league  against  the 
Reformation.  "  There  is  every  thing  to  be 
feared  in  an  assembly  where  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  heard,"  said  he.  "  The  Diet  of 
Spires  may  destroy  Rome  and  save  Wittem- 
berg.  Let  us  close  our  ranks  ;  let  us  come 
to  an  understanding  for  the  day  of  battle."1 
Ratisbon  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of 
meeting. 

Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  between  the 
nouses  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  Campeggio 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  to  this  city,  at 
the  end  of  June  1524.  They  were  joined  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  and  the  Bishops 
of  Trent  and  Ratisbon.  The  Bishops  of 
Spires,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Strasburg, 
I3;tsle,  Constance,  Freisingen.  Passau,  and 
1'rixen,  were  present. by  deputy. 

The  legate  opened  the  sittings,  describing 
in  forcible  language  the  dangers  threatened 
by  the  Reformation  both  to  princes  and 
clergy.  "  Let  us  extirpate  heresy  and  save 
the  Church,"  exclaimed  he. 

The  conference  lasted  fifteen  days  in  the 
town-hall  of  Ratisbon.  A  grand  ball,  that 
continued  till  daylight,  served  to  enliven 
this  first  Catholic  assembly  held  by  the 
papacy  against  the  dawning  Reformation.2 
After  this,  measures  were  resolved  upon  for 
the  destruction  of  the  heretics. 

The  legate  thought  that,  according  to  the 
notorious  axiom  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
no  faith  should  be  kept  with  heretics,  5  ami 
in  the  mean  time  he  carried  out  this  great 
principle  on  a  small  scale.  During  the  sit- 
tings of  the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  Campeggio 
had  taken  a  globe  and  a  book  from  a  poor 
vendor  of  astronomical  instruments :  these 
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he  kept,  and  refused  to  make  any  compensa- 
tion, because  the  man  w.-is  a  Lutheran.  Our 
authority  for  this  incident  is  the  celebrated 
Pirckhcimcr,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Nuremberg.1 

The  princes  and  bishops  bound  themselves 
to  enforce  the  edicts  of  Worms  and  Nurem- 
berg ;  to  permit  no  change  in  public  wor- 
ship ;  to  tolerate  no  married  priest  in  their 
states;  to  recall  all  theirsubjeets  who  might 
be  studying  at  Wittemberg ;  and  to  employ 
every  means  in  their  power  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresv.  They  enjoined  the  preachers, 
in  the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages,  to 
rely  on  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory. 
Not  venturing,  in  the  face  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  school- 
men, they  were  content  to  lay  the  first  foun- 
dations of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  could  not 
close  their  eyes  against  the  scandals  ami  cor- 
rupt morals  of  the  priests, '-'  they  agreed  on  a 
project  of  reform,  in  which  they  endeavoured 
to  embrace  those  German  grievances  which 
least  concerned  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
priests  were  forbidden  to  trade,  to  haunt  the 
taverns,  '•  to  frequent  dances,"  and  to  dis- 
pute over  their  cups  about  articles  of  faith. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  confederation  of 
Ratisbon.3  Even  while  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Reformation,  Rome  conceded 
something  ;  and  in  these  decrees  we  may  ob- 
serve the  first  influence  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  effect  an  inward 
renovation  of  Catholicism.  The  Gospel  can- 
not display  its  strength  without  its  enemies 
endeavouring  to  imitate  it  in  some  way  or 
another.  Emser  had  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  opposition  to  Luther's  ; 
Eck  his  Common-places,  by  way  of  counter- 
poise to  Mulancthon's  ;4  and  now  Rome  was 
opposing  to  the  Reformation  those  partial 
essays  of  reform  to  which  modem  Romanism 
is  owing.  But  all  these  works  were  in 
reality  subtle  expedients  to  escape  from  im- 
pending danger ;  branches  plucked  indeed 
from  the  toe  of  the  Reformation,  but 
planted  in  a  soil  which  killed,  them  ;  there 
was  no  vitality,  and  never  will  there  be  any 
vitality  in  such  attempts. 

Another  fact  here  occurs  to  us.  The  Ro- 
man party  formed  at  Ratisban  the  first 
league  tha't  infringed  the  unity  of  Germany. 
The  signal  for  battle  was  given  from  the 
pope's  camp.  Ratisbon  was  the  cradle  of 
this  division,  this  political  rending  of  their 
native  land,  which  so  many  Germans  deplore 
to  this  hour.  The  national  assembly  of 
Spires,  by  sanctioning  and  generalizing  the 
reform  of  the  Church,  would  have  secured 
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the  unity  of  the  empire.  The  conventicle  of 
separatists  at  Ratisbon  for  ever  divided  the 
untie!)  iutii  two  parties.  * 

Vi-t  Campeggio's  plans  did  not  at  first  suc- 
ceed as  had  been  expected.  Few  princes 
answered  this  appeal.  Luther's  most  de- 
;  adversaries,  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
the  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  the 
ecclesiastical  electors,  and  the  imperial  cities, 
took  no  part  in  it.  It  was  felt  that  the  pope's 
legato  was  forming  a  Romish  party  in  Ger- 
many against  the  nation  itself.  Popular 
sympathies  counterbalanced  religions  antipa- 
thies, and  in  a  short  time  the  Iiarishon  rrt'nr- 
mation  became  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
people.  But  the  first  step  had  been  taken, 
the  example  given.  It  was  imagined  that  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  eventually  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  this  Roman  league. 
Those  who  still  hesitated  would  necessarily 
be  drawn  into  it  by  the  progress  of  events. 
To  (lie  legate  Campeggio  belongs  the  glory 
of  having  dug  the  mine  which  was  most  se- 
riously to  endanger  the  liberties  of  Germany, 
the  existence  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  Re- 
formation. Henceforward  Luther's  cause 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  religions  a  flair  ;  the  dis- 
pute with  the  monk  of  Wittcmberg  ranked 
among  the  political  events  of  Europe.  Lu- 
ther is  about  to  be  eclipsed ;  and  Charles  V., 
the  pope,  and  the  princes,  will  be  the  princi- 
pal actors  on  the  stage  where  the  grand 
drama  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Yet  the  assembly  at  Spires  was  still  kept 
in  view  ;  it  might  repair  the  mischief  that 
Campeggio  had  effected  at  Ratisbon.  Rome 
made  every  exertion  to  prevent  it.  "  What !" 
said  the  papal  deputies,  not  only  to  Charles 
V.  but  also  to  Henry  VIII.  and  other  princes 
of  Christendom,  "  What !  do  these  insolent 
Germans  pretend  to  decide  points  of  faith  in 
a  national  assembly  ?  It  would  seem  that 
kings,  the  imperial  authority,  all  Christen- 
dom, and  the  whole  world,  ought  to  submit 
to  their  decrees !" 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  to  act  upon 
the  emperor.  The  war  between  this  prince 
and  Francis  I.  was  at  its  height.  Pescara 
and  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  had  quitted 
Italy,  and  entering  France  in  the  month  of 
May,  had  laid  siege  to  Marseilles.  The  pope, 
who  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  this  attack, 
might  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear 
of  the  imperial  army.  Charles,  who  must 
have  feared  to  displease  him,  did  not  hesitate, 
and  immediately  sacrificed  the  independence 
of  the  empire  to  the  favour  of  Rome  and  the 
success  of  his  struggle  with  France. 

'  >n  the  15th  of  July,  Charles  issued  an 
edict  from  Burgos  in  Castile,  wherein  he  de- 
clared, with  an  imperious  and  angry  tone, 
"  that  the  pope  alone  had  the  right  of  con- 
voking a  council,  and  the  emperor  of  demand- 
ing one, ;  that  the  meeting  appointed  to  take 
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place  at  Spires  could  not,  and  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated  ;  that  it  was  strange  the  German 
nation  should  undertake  a  task  which  all 
theothernationsin  the  universe,  even  with  the 
pope's  guidance,  would  not  have  the  right  of 
doing;  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
enforcing  the  decree  of  Worms  against  the 
new  Mahomet." 

Thus  came  from  Spain  and  Italy  the  blow 
that  arrested  the  development  of  the  Gospel 
in  Germany,  diaries  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
In  1519,  he  had  proposed  to  unite  his  sister, 
the  Archduchess  Catherine,  to  John  Frede- 
rick, son  of  Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother, 
and  heir  to  the  electorate.  But  was  it  not 
this  Saxon  house  that  supported  in  Germany 
those  principles  of  religious  and  political  in- 
dependence which  Charles  hated?  He  de- 
cided on  breaking  off  entirely  with  the 
troublesome  and  guilty  representative  of  the 
evangelical  and  national  ideas,  and  gave  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  John  III.,  king  of 
Portugal.  Frederick,  who  in  1519  had  shown 
his  indifference  to  the  overtures  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  was  able  in  1524  to  suppress  the 
indignation  he  felt  at  the  emperor's  conduct ; 
but  Duke  John  haughtily  intimated  that 
this  proceeding  had  wounded  his  feelings 
very  deeply. 

Thus  the  two  hostile  camps  that  were 
destined  to  rend  the  empire  for  so  long  a 
period  became  daily  more  distinct 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Persecution— Gaspard  Tauber— A  Bookseller— Crueltiei  in 
Wurtemberg,  Salzburg,  and  Bavaria—  Pomerania— Henrj 
of  Zuphten. 

THE  Roman  party  was  not  satisfied  with 
this.  The  alliance  of  Ratisbon  was  not  to 
be  a  mere  form  ;  it  must  be  sealed  with  blood. 
Ferdinand  and  Campeggio  descended  the 
Danube. together  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna, 
and  during  their  journey  bound  each  other 
by  cruel  promises.  A  persecution  imme- 
diately broke  out  in  the  Austrian  states. 

One  Gaspar  Tauber,  a  citizen  of  Vienna, 
had  circulated  Luther's  writings,  and  had 
even  written  against  the  invocation  of  saints, 
purgatory,  and  transubstantiation.1  Being 
thrown  into  prison,  he  was  summoned  by  his 
judges,  both  theologians  and  lawyers,  to 
retract  his  errors.  It  was  thought  that  he 
had  consented,  and  every  preparation  was 
made,  in  Vienna  to  gratify  the  people  with 
this  solemn  spectacle.  On  the  festival  of  St. 
Mary's  nativity,  two  pulpits  were  erected  in 
St.  Stephen's  cemetery,  one  for  the  leader  of 
the  choir,  who  was  to  extol  by  his  chants 
the  repentance  of  the  heretic;  and  the  other 
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for  Tauber  himself.  The  formula  of  recan- 
tation was  placed  in  his  hands;1  tin-  people 
and  choristers  waited  in  silence.  Either  be- 
cause Timber  had  made  no  promise,  or  that 
at  the  moment  of  abjuration  his  faith  sud- 
denly revived  with  fresh  energy,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  not  convinced,  and  1  appeal  to  the 
holy  Roman  empire!'1  Clergy,  choristers, 
and  people  were  seized  with  astonishment 
and  alarm.  But  Tauber  continued  to  call 
for  death  rather  than  that  he  should  deny 
the  Gospel.  He  was  decapitated,  and  his 
body  burnt;2  and  his  courage  made  an  in- 
delible impression  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienna. 

At  Buda  in  Hungary,  an  evangelical 
hookseller,  named  John,  had  circulated  Lu- 
ther's New  Testament  and  other  of  his  writ- 
ings throughout  that  country.  He  was 
bound  to  a  stake ;  his  persecutors  then  piled 
his  books  around  him,  enclosing  him  as  if 
in  a  tower,  and  set  fire  to  them.  John  mani- 
fested unshaken  courage,  exclaiming  from 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  that  he  was  delighted 
to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord.3  "  Blood 
follows  blood,"  cried  Luther,  when  informed 
of  this  martyrdom,  "  hut  that  generous  blood, 
which  Rome  loves  to  shed,  will  at  last  suf- 
focate the  pope  with  his  kings  and  their 
kingdoms."4 

Fanaticism  grew  fiercer  every  day ;  evan- 
gelical ministers  were  expelled' from  their 
churches ;  magistrates  were  banished ;  and 
at  times  the  most  horrible  punishments  were 
inflicted.  In  Wurtemberg,  an  inquisitor 
named  Reichler  caused  the  Lutherans,  and 
above  all  the  preachers,  to  be  hanged  upon 
trees.  Barbarous  ruffians  were  found  who 
unfeelingly  nailed  the  pastors  to  a  post  by 
their  tongues ;  so  that  these  unhappy  victims, 
tearing  themselves  violently  from  the  wood 
to  which  they  were  fastened,  were  horribly 
mutilated  in  attempting  to  recover  their 
liberty,  and  thus  deprived  of  that  gift  which 
they  had  long  used  to  proclaim  the  Gospel.6 

Similar  persecutions  took  place  in  the  other 
states  of  the  catholic  league.  An  evangeli- 
cal minister  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg 
was  led  to  prison,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days;  whilst  the  police  who  had 
him  in  charge  were  drinking  at  an  alehouse 
on  the  road,  two  young  peasants,  moved 
with  compassion,  eluded  their  vigilance,  and 
liberated  the  pastor.  The  anger  of  the  arch- 
bishop was  inflamed  against  these  poor 
people,  and  without  any  form  of  trial  ordered 
them  to  be  beheaded.  They  were  secretly 
led  outside  the  town  early  In  the  morning  ; 
and  when  they  arrived  on  the  plain  where 

1  See  Cochl.,  Ibid. ;  Cum  Ijitur  c?o  Caiparus  Tauber,  etc. 

'-'  ('redo  te  vidisse  Camparis  Tauber  historlam  martyris 
novi  Vicuna,  quern  citsum  capilc  scribunt  et  k-ue  emistiim 
pro  verbo  Dei.  ],uthcr  to  Hausmann,  12tli  November  1524, 
11.561. 

8  Idem  accirtit  Budffi  in  Ungaria  bibliopols  cuirtam  ,Io- 
hanni.  simul  cum  lihris  circa  eum  positis  exusto,  fortis- 
8imei|iic  passo  pro  Domino.  Luther  to  Hausmann,  ii.  583. 

*  Sansuis  snn-ruinem  tangit,  qui  suffocabit  papam  cum 
reribus  et  regnis  suis.  Ibid. 

»  Kanke,  Deutsche  Gesch.  ii.  174. 


they  were  to  die,  the  executioner  himself 
hesitated,  "for  (said  he)  they  have  not  been 
tried." — "  Do  what  1  command  you,"  harshly 
replied  the  archbishop's  emissary,  "and 
leave,  the  responsibility  to  the  prince!"  and 
the  heads  of  these  youthful  liberators  imme- 
diately fell  beneath  the  sword.1 

The  persecution  was  most  violent  in  the 
states  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria:  priests  v 
deprived  of  their  office  ;  nobles  driven  from 
thc-.ir  castles  ;  spies  filled  the  whole  country; 
and  in  every  heart  reigned  mistrust  and 
alarm.  As  Bernard  Fichtel,  a  magistrate, 
was  going  to  Nuremberg  on  the  duke's  !<UM- 
ness,  0:1  the  high-road  he  fell  in  with  Francis 
Burkhardt,  professor  at  Ingolstadt,  and  one 
of  Dr.  Eclc's  friends.  Burkhardt  accosted 
him,  and  they  travelled  together.  After 
supper  the  professor  began  to  talk  of  reli- 
gion ;  Fichtel,  who  was  no  stranger  to  his 
fellow-traveller,  reminded  him  that  the  new 
edict  prohibited  such  conversations.  "  Be- 
tween us,"  replied  Burkhardt,  "  there  is 
nothing  to  fear." — Upon  this  Fichtel  re- 
marked :  "  I  do  not  think  this  edict  can  ever 
be  enforced."  He  then  proceeded  to  express 
himself  in  an  ambiguous  manner  on  purga- 
tory, and  said  it  was  a  horrible  thing  to  pun- 
ish religious  differences  with  death.  At  these 
words  Burkhardt  could  not  contain  himself: 
"  What  is  more  just,"  said  he,  "  than  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  all  these  Lutheran  rascals  !" 
He  took  a  friendly  leave  of  Fichtel,  but  im- 
mediately denounced  him.  Fichtel  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  wretched  man, 
who  had  never  thought  of  becoming  a 
martyr,  and  whose  religious  convictions  were 
not  very  deep,  only  escaped  death  by  a 
shameful  retractation.  There  was  no  secu- 
rity in  any  place,  not  even  in  the  bosom  of 
a  friend. 

But  others  met  with  that  death  from 
which  Fichtel  escaped.  In  vain  was  the 
Gospel  preached  in  secret  ;2  the  dukes 
tracked  it  in  its  obscurity  and  mystery, — 
beneath  the  domestic  roof  and  in  the  lonely 
fields. 

"  The  cross  and  persecution  reign  in  Ba- 
varia," said  Luther;  "  these  wild  beasts  are 
lashing  themselves  into  madness."3 

Even  the  north  of  Germany  was  not  free 
from  these  cruelties.  Bogislaus,  duke  of 
Pomerania,  being  dead,  his  son,  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  Duke  George's  court,  perse- 
cuted the  Gospel ;  Suavcn  and  Knipstrow 
were  compelled  to  flee. 

But  it  was  in  Holstein  that  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  fanaticism 
occurred. 

Henry  von  Zuphtcn,  who  had  escaped,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  the  convent  at  Antwerp,  • 
was  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Bremen  ;  Nicho- 
las Boye,   pastor  of  Mehldorf  in   the   Ditt- 
niarsh.  and  several  pious  men  of  that  dis- 
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trict,  invited  him  to  conic  and  proclaim  Jesus 

Christ  ani'vg  iln'in.  lie  complied  with  their 
•wishes.  Immediately  the  prior  ol'  the  !  >omi- 
nicans  and  the  vicnr  of  the  official  of  Ham- 
burg eunsulted  together.  '•  If  he  preaches 
and  the  people  listen  to  him,"  said  they,  "all 
is  It  The  prior,  after  passing  an  agi- 

t-itdl  night,  rose  early  and  repaired  to  the 
barren  and  uncultivated  heath  where  the 
1  '.  >rty  eight  regents  of  the  country  were  wont 
to  hold  their  meetings.  "  The  monk  of 
Bremen  is  come  to  ruin  all  the  Dittmarsh- 
ers,"  said  he  to  them.  These  forty-eight 
simpl  minded  and  ignorant  men,  being  per- 
suade 1  that  they  would  acquire  great  renown 
fay  delivering  the  world  from  the  heretical 
monk,  resolved  on  putting  him-  to  death, 
without  having  either  seen  or  heard  him. 

This  was  on  Saturday,  and  the  prior  wished 
to  prevent  Henry  from  preaching  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  arrived  at  the  pastor  Boye's 
dwelling  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  the 
latter  of  the  forty-eight  regents.  "If  it  be 
foil's  will  that  1  should  die  among  the  Ditt- 
ir  a. -hers,"  said  Henry  YOU  Znphten,  "  hea- 
ve:! is  as  near  me  there  as  elsewhere;1  I  will 

]      •  :c,h." 

lie,  went  up  into  the  pulpit  and  preached 
with  great  energy.  His  hearers,  moved  and 
excited  by  his  Christian  eloquence,  had 
scarcely  left  the  church  when  the  prior 
handed  them  the  letter  of  the'  forty-eight 
regents,  forbidding  the  monk  to  preach. 
They  immediately  sent  their  representatives 
to  the  heath  ;  and,  after  a  long  discussion, 
the  Dittmarshers  agreed  that,  considering 
their  great  ignorance,  they  would  wait  until 
Easter,  liut  the  incensed  prior  went  up  to 
some  of  the  regents  and  inflamed  their  zeal 
afresh.  "  We  will  write  to  him,"  said  they. 
— "  Mind  what  you  are  about,"  replied  the 
prior;  "if  he  begins  to  speak,  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  nothing  with  him.  We  must  seize 
him  during  the  night,  and  burn  him  before 
he  can  open  his  mouth." 

They  determined  to  ad»pt  this  course.  At 
nightfall  on  the  day  after  the  Festival  of  the 
< ''inception,  the  Are  J\f<irin  bell  was  rung. 
At  this  signal,  all  the  neighbouring  villagers 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred, 
and  their  leaders  having  broached  three  butts 
of  Hamburg  beer,  by  this  means  inspired 
them  with  great  courage.  It  was  striking 
midnight  when  they  reached  Mehldorf; — the  i 

ints  were  armed  ; — the  monks  carried 
torches; — all  marched  in  disorder,  exchang- 
ing shouts  of  fury.  As  they  entered  the  vil- 
lage, they  kept  deep  silence  for  fear  Henry 
should  escape. 

On  a  sudden  the  gates  of  the  parsonage 
were  burst  ojn-n;  the  drunken  peasants  rushed 
in,  striking  every  thing  they  saw;  dishes, 
kettles,  flagons,  clothing,  v.ere  tossed  about 
pell-mell;  they  s'i/,i|  UM  all  the  gold  and 
silver  they  could  find,  and  falling  on  the  poor 


1  Der  Hlmmet  ware  da  so  nuhe  ills  (inderswo.    L.  Opp. 
III.  330. 


pastor,  beat  him,  with  loud  cries  of  "  Kill 
him!  kill  him!"  and  then  flung  him  into 
the  mud.  P>ut  it  was  Henry  they  were  seek- 
ing; they  pulled  him  out  of  bed,  tied  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  dragged  him 
after  them,  without  clothing,  and  in  a  pierc- 
ing cold  night.  "  Why  did  you  come  here," 
said  they.  And  as  Henry  answered  mildly, 
they  cried  out,  "  Down  with  him !  down 
with  him  !  if  we  listen  to  him  we  shall  be- 
come heretics  also  !  "  They  had  dragged  him 
naked  through  the  ice  and  snow;  his  feet 
were  bleeding ;  he  entreated  to  be  set  on 
horseback.  "Yes,  indeed,"  replied  th"\. 
mocking  him,  "  we  will  find  horses  for  In  j  •- 
tics  ! March  !  " — And  they  continued  hur- 
rying him  towards  the  heath.  A  woman, 
standing  at  the  door  of  her  cottage  as  the 
servant  of  f!od  was  passing,  began  to  weep. 
"  My  good  woman,"  said  Henry,  "  do  not 
weep  for  me."  The  bailiff  pronounced  his 
condemnation.  Upon  this  one  of  the  mad- 
men who  had  dragged  him  thither  struck  the 
preacher  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  head  with  a 
sword;  another  gave  him  a  blow  with  a 
club;  after  which  they  brought  him  a  poor 
monk  to  receive  his  confession.  "  Brother," 
said  Henry,  "  have  I  ever  done  you  any 
wrong?" — "None,"  replied  the  monk. — "  In 
that  case  I  have  nothing  to  confess  to  you," 
resumed. Henry,  "  and  you  have  nothing  to 
forgive  me."  The  monk  retired  in  confusion. 
Several  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to 
kindle  the  pile ;  the  logs  would  not  catch 
fire.  For  two  hours  the  martyr  remained 
thus  before  the  furious  peasantry, — calm,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven.  While  they  were 
binding  him  to  throw  him  into  the  flames,  he 
began  the  confession  of  his  faith.  '•  i'm-.i 
fi:-sf,"  said  a  peasant,  striking  him  on  the 
mouth  with  his  fist,  "and  then  you  may 
speak  !  "  They  tried  to  fling  him  on  the  pile, 
but,  he  fell  on  one  side.  John  Holme,  seizing 
a  club,  struck  him  upon  the  breast,  and  he 
was  laid  dead  on  the  burning  heap.  "Such 
is  the  true  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
holy  martyr,  Henry  von  Zuphten."1 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Divisions— The  Lord's  Supper— Two  Extremes— Hoen's  Dis- 
covery— Wessel  on  the  Lord's  Supper—  t'arlatadt— Luther 
— Mysticism  of  the  Anabaptists-  Carlstadt  at  Orhtraiind 
— Luther's  Mission— Interview  at  Table — The  Conference 
of  Orlamund— Carlstadt  lianinhcd. 

WHILE  the  Roman  party  was  every  where 
drawing  the  sword  against  the  Reformation, 
this  work 'underwent  new  developments.  It 
is  not  at  Zurich  or  at  C.eneva.  but  in  Wittem- 
berg,  the  focus  of  the  Lutheran  revival,  that 
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we  should  look  for  the  commencement  of  that 
reformed  Church,  of  which  Calvin  became 
the  chief  doctor.  These  two  great  families 
had  slept  in  the  same  cradle.  Union  ought 
in  like  manner  to  have  crowned  their  mature 
age.  But  when  the  question  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  once  started,  Luther  violently 
rejected  the  reformed  element,  and  bound 
himself  and  his  Church  in  an  exclusive  Lu- 
theranism.  The  vexation  he  felt  at  this 
rival  doctrine  caused  him  to  lose  much  of  his 
natural  kindness  of  disposition,  and  aroused 
in  him  a  mistrust,  an  habitual  discontent 
and  irritation,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
a  stranger. 

The  controversy  broke  out  between  the 
two  old  friends,  the  two  champions  who  had 
fought  side  by  side  at  Leipsic  against  Rome, 
— between  Carlstadt  and  Luther.  In  each 
of  them  their  attachment  to  contrary  doc- 
trines originated  in  a  turn  of  mind  that 
merits  our  esteem.  In  fact,  there  are  two 
extremes  in  questions  of  religion ;  the  one 
materializes,  the  other  spiritualizes  every 
thing.  The  former  of  these  two  extremes  is 
that  of  Rome ;  the  latter,  of  the  Mystics. 
Religion,  like  man  himself,  is  compounded 
of  body  and  soul ;  the  pure  idealists  as  well 
as  the  materialists,  in  teligious  views  no  less 
than  in  philosophical  systems,  are  equally 
mistaken. 

Such  is  the  great  question  hidden  under 
the  discussion  about  the  Lord's  Supper. 
While  on  a  superficial  glance  we  see  nothing 
but  a  trivial  dispute  about  words,  a  deeper 
observation  discloses  to  us  one  of  the  most 
important  controversies  that  can  occupy  the 
human  mind. 

Here  the  reformers  divide  into  two  par- 
ties ;  but  each  carries  away  with  it  a  portion 
of  the  truth.  Luther  and  his  followers  op- 
pose an  exaggerated  spiritualism  ;  Carlstadt 
and  the  reformed  attack  a  hateful  material- 
ism. Each  of  them  arraigns  the  error  which 
in  his  view  appears  the  most  fatal,  and,  in 
assailing  it,  possibly  goes  beyond  the  truth. 
But  this  is  of.no  importance;  each  of  them 
is  true  in  his  general  tendency,  and  although 
belonging  to  two  different  hosts,  these  two 
illustrious  teachers  both  take  their  stand 
under  one  common  banner, — that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  alone  is  Truth  in  its  infinite 
extent. 

Carlstadt  thought  that  nothing  could  be 
more  injurious  to  real  piety  than  confidence 
in  outward  ceremonies  and  in  a  certain  ma- 
gical influence  of  the  sacraments.  The  out- 
ward participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  ac- 
cording to  Rome,  was  sufficient  for  salvation, 
and  this  principle  had  materialized  religion. 
Carlstadt  saw  no  better  way  of  restoring  its 
spirituality  than  by  denying  all  presence 
of  Christ's  body  :  and  he  taught  that  this 
holy  feast  was  to  believers  simply  a  pledge 
of  their  redemption. 

Did  Carlstadt  arrive  at  these  opinions  un- 
aided ?  No  :  all  things  are  bound  together 


in  the  Church ;  and  the  historical  filiation  of 
the  reformed  doctrine,  so  long  overlooked, 
now  appears  clearly  established.  Unques- 
tionably we  cannot  fail  to  sec  in  this  doctrine 
the  sentiments  of  several  of  the  Fathers  ; 
but  if  we  search  in  the  long  chain  of  ages 
for  the  link  which  more  immediately  con- 
nects that  of  Carlstadt  and  the  Swiss  refor- 
mers, we  shall  find  it  in  John  Wessel,  the 
most  illustrious  doctor  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. l 

A  Christian  lawyer  of  Holland,  Cornelius 
Hoen  (Honius),  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  and 
who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  in  1523  for 
his  attachment  to  the  Gospel,  found  among 
the  papers  of  James  Hoek,  dean  of  Naeld- 
wik,  and  a  great  friend  of  Wessel,  several 
treatises  by  this  illustrious  doctor,  touching 
the  Lord's  Supper.  2  Hoen,  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  spiritual  sense  ascribed  by  Wes- 
sel to  this  sacrament,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
communicate  to  the  reformers  these  papers 
written  by  his  fellow-countryman.  lie 
therefore  transmitted  them  to  two  of  his 
friends,  John  Rhodius,  president  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Common-life  at  Utrecht,  and 
George  Sagarus  or  Saganus,  together  with  a 
letter  on  the  same  subject,  and  desired  them 
to  lay  all  of  them  before  Luther. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1520,  the  t\vo 
Dutchmen  arrived  at  Wittemberg,  where 
they  seem  to  have  been  favourably  received 
by  Carlstadt  from  the  first  moment ;  while 
Luther,  as  was  his  custom,  invited  these 
foreign  friends  to  meet  some  of  his  colleagues 
at  dinner.  The  conversation  naturally  fell 
on  the  treasure  these  Netherlanders  had 
brought  with  them,  and  particularly  on  the 
writings  of  Wessel  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

Rhodius  invited  Luther  to  receive  the  doc- 
trine that  the  great  doctor  of  the  fifteenth 
century  had  so  clearly  set  forth,  and  Carl- 
stadt entreated  his  friend  to  acknowledge 
the  spiritual  signification  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  even  to  write  against  the  carnal  eating 
of  Christ's  body.  Luther  shook  his  head  and 
refused,  upon  which  Carlstadt  exclaimed 
warmly :  "  Well,  then,  if  you  will  not  do  it, 
I  will,  although  far  less  fitted  than  your- 
self." Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  divi- 
sion that  afterwards  occurred  between  these 
two  colleagues. 3  The  two  Netherlanders, 
being  rejected  in  Saxony,  resolved  to  turn 
their  steps  towards  Switzerland,  where  wo 
shall  meet  with  them  again. 

Luther  henceforward  took  a  diametrically 
opposite  direction.  At  first,  he  had  appa- 
rently contended  in  favour  of  the  opinion  we 
have  just  pointed  out.  In  his  treatise  on  the 


1  See  vol.  I.  p.  33. 

1  See  Hardenbcrc  rtia  Wtttt H ;  Gerdcs  Silt.  E*a*g.  r«o». 
I.  22VJ.IO;  Oic'srlcr,  Kirclien  O.  ili.  190;  Unmi  Job.  Weasel 
(2.1  edit.),  p.  561. 

'  Hardenberg,  Vita  We*sell;  W.  Opp.  Amsterdam,  p  1J. 
Hardenberg  refers  to  Rhodius,  Closwin.  Melanctlion,  anil 
Th.  Jilaiirer.  from  whom  he  says  that  he  received  hl»  ac- 
count, nnd  adds :  Interim  vclim  111U  crtdl,  ut  vlris  boni»  i 
roilii  saltern,  ut  lideli  rclutori. 
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mass,  which  appeared  in  1520,  he  said :  '  I 
can  every  day  partake  of  the  sacraments,  if 
I  only  call  to  mind  the  words  and  promises 
of  Christ,  and  if  I  nourish  and  strengthen 
my  faith  with  them."  Neither  Carl- 
Zwingle,  nor  Calvin,  have  ever  used  stronger 
language  than  this.  It  would  even  appear 
t!i  :t  the  idea  frequently  oeeurrcd  to  liini  at 
this  period,  that  a  symbolical  explanation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  would  be  the  most  power- 
ful wen pon  to  overturn  the  papal  system 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  for  he  said  in  1525,  that 
five  vears  previously  he  had  undergone  many 
severe  temptations  for  this  doctrine,1  and 
tint  the  man  who  could  have  proved  to  him 
tli  ,t  there  was  only  bread  and  wine  in  the 
ciirii  trist,  would  h:ive  done  him  the  greatest 
of  services. 

Hut  new  circumstances  threw  him  into  an 
opposition,  at  times  not  unmingled  with  vio- 
lence, against  those  very  opinions  to  which 
lie  had  made  so  near  an  approach.  Tlie 
fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  explains  the 
direction  Luther  now  took.  These  enthusi- 
asts were  not  content  with  undervaluing  what 
they  culled  the  external  Word,  that  is,  the 

'Bible,  and  with  pretending  to  special  revela- 
tions from  the  Holy  Ghost;  they  went  so  for 
as  to  despise  the  sacrament  of  tbe  Lord's 
Supper,  as  something  outward,  and  to  speak  of 
an  inward  communion  as  being  the  only  true 
communion.  From  that  time,  in  every  attempt 
made  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  a  symbolical  manner,  Luther  saw 
only  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  of  substituting  arbi- 
trary allegories  for  their  real  meaning;  of 
spiritualizing  every  thing  in  religion  ;  of 
making  it  consist,  not  in  the  gifts  of  (in!. 
hut  in  the  impressions  of  men  :  .and  of  sub- 
stituting by  this  means  for  the  true  Chris- 
tiai:i"v  a  mysticism,  a  tlicosophy,  a  fanati- 
cism, th.at  would  infallibly  !>.TUH,"  its  grave. 
We  must  acknowledge  that,  had  it  no1  been 
for  Luther's  violent  opposition,  the  mystic"!, 
enthusiastic,  and  subjective  tendency  would 
then  perhaps  have  made  rapid  progress,  and 
would  have  turned  back  the  tide  of  blessings 
that  the  Reformation  was  to  spread  over  the 
world. 

('•u-lstadt,   impatient   at   being   prevented 

-from  explaining  his  doctrine  freely  in  Wit- 
temberg,  and  urged  by  his  conscience  to 
combat  a  system  which  in  his  '•  opinion 
lowered  Christ's  death  and  destroyed  his 
righteousness,"  resolved  "  to  give  a  public 
!'r>:iy  for  the  love  of  poor  and  cruelly 
deceived  Christendom."  He  left  Witteni- 
!.'•;•;:. -it  the  bediming  of  152-1,  without  in- 
forming either  the  university  or  the  chapter 
of  his  intentions,  and  repaired  to  the  small 
town  of  <  trl.aumnd,  the  church  of  which  was 
placed  under  his  superintendence.  He  had 
the  incumbent  dismissed,  got  himself  nomi- 

,  nated  pastor  in  his  stead,  and   in  despite  of 


!  the  chapter,  the  university,  and  the  elector, 
i  established  himself  in  this  new  post. 

He  soon  began  to  propagate  his  doctrine. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  said  he,  "  to  find  in  the 
,  real  presence  any  advantage  that  does  not 
proceed  from  faith  ;  it  is  therefore  useless." 
In  explaining  Christ's  words  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  had  recourse  to 
an  interpretation  which  is  not  admitted  by 
the  reformed  Churches.  Luther,  in  the  dis- 
putation at  Leipsic,  had  explained  these 
words  :  T/iou  art  I\!cr,  and  on  this  rock  I  u-ill 
build  my  Church,  by  separating  the  two  pro- 
positions, and  applying  the  latter  to  our 
Saviour's  person.  "  In  like  manner,"  said 
Carlstadt,  "  the  words,  lake,  eat,  refer  to  the 
bread ;  but  this  is  my  lodij  relates  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  then  pointed  to  himself,  and 
intimated  by  the  symbol  of  breaking  the 
bread,  that  his  body  was  soon  to  be  broken." 
Carlstadt  did  not  stop  here.  He  was 
scarcely  emancipated  from  the  guardianship 
of  Luther,  before  he  felt  his  zeal  revive 
against  the  images.  It  was  easy  for  his  im- 
prudent discourses  and  his  enthusiastic  lan- 
guage to  inflame  men's  minds  in  these  agi- 
tated times.  The  people,  imagining  they 
heard  a  second  Elijah\broke  the  idols  of  Baal. 
The  excitement  soon  spread  to  the  surround- 
ing villages.  The  elector  would  have  inter- 
fered ;  but  the  peasants  replied  that  they 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Upon 
this,  the  prince  determined  to  send  Luther  to 
Orlamund  to  restore  peac-~  Luther  regarded 
Carlstadt  as  a  man  eaten  up  by  a  love  of 
notoriety,1 — a  fanatic  who  might  be  so  far 
carried  away  as  to  make  war  on  Christ  him- 
self. Frederick  mi^h;  perhaps  have  made  a 
wiser  choice.  Luther  departed,  and  Carl- 
stadt was  fated  to  see  this  troublesome  rival 
once  more  come  ami  disturb  bis  plans  of  re- 
form, and  check  his  soaring  fl'ght. 

Jena  was  on  the  road  to  Orlamund.  Lu- 
ther reached  this  city  on  the  23d  of  August, 
and  on  the  24th  went  into  the^  pulpit  at  seven 
in  the  morning;  he  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  auditory 
against  fanaticism,  rebellion,  the  breaking  <"f 
images,  and  the  contempt  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, inveighing  most  energetically  ;ipi;:.st 
the  innovations  of  Orhimund.  He  did  not 
mention  Carlstadt  by  name,  but  every  one 
could  see  whom  he  had  in  view. 

( 'arlstadt,  either  by  accident  or  design,  was 
at  Jena,  and  among  the  number  of  Luther's 
hearers.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  an  ex- 
planation  of  this  sermon.  Luther  was  dining 
with  the  prior  of  ^Wittcmherg,  the  burgo- 
master, the  town-clerk,  the  pastor  of  Jena, 
and  several  officers  of  the  emperor  and  the 
margrave,  when  bo  received  a  note  from 
Carlstadt  demanding  an  interview  ;  he 
Innded  it  to  his  neighbours,  and  rep'ied  to 
the  bearer:  "  If  Doctor  Carlstadt  wishes  to 
come  to  me,  let  him  come  ;  if  not,  I  can  do 


l  Ich  liabe  wohl  so  harte  Anfechtungcn  da  crliUen. 
Epp.  ii.  577. 
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1  Hue  pcrpulit  cum  Insaim  gloria  et  laudta  libido. 
Epp.  ii.  Sil. 
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without  him."  Carlstadt  came.  His  visit 
produced  a  lively  sensation  in  the  whole 
party.  The  majority,  eager  to  sec  the  two 
lions  battling,  suspended  their  repast,  and 
looked  on,  while  the  more  timid  turned  pale 
with  alarm. 

C.arlstadt,  (in  Luther's  invitation,  took  a 
sent  in  front  of  him  and  said :  "  Doctor,  in 
your  sermon  of  this  morning  you  classed  me 
with  those  who  inculcate  rebellion  and  assas- 
sination. Such  a  charge  I  declare  to  be  false." 

LUTHER.—"  I  did  not  name  you ;  but  since 
the  cap  fits,  you  may  wear  it." 

After  a  brief  pause  Carlstadt  resumed : 

"  I  will  undertake  to  prove  that  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  you  have  contra- 
dicted yourself,  and  that  no  one,  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  has  taught  it  so  purely 
as  myself." 

LUTHER. — "Write!  combat  my  opinions!" 

CARLSTADT. — "  I  challenge  you  to  a  public 
disputation  at  Wittemberg  or  at  Erfurth,  if 
you  will  procure  me  a  safe-conduct." 

LUTHER. — "  Fear  nothing,  doctor." 

CAKLSTADT. — "  You  bind  me  hand  and 
foot,  and  when  you  have  rendered  me  unable 
to  defend  myself,  you  strike  me."1 

There  was  another  brief  silence,  when 
Luther  resumed : — 

"  Write  against  me, — but  openly  and  not 
in  secret." 

CARLSTADT. — "  I  would  do  so,  if  I  knew 
that  you  were  speaking  sincerely." 

LUTHER. — •"  Do  so,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
florin." 

CAKLSTADT. — "  Give  it  me  ;  I  accept  the 
challenge." 

At  these  words  Luther  took  a  gold  florin  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  giving  it  to  Carlstadt,  said  : 
"  There  is  the  money:  now  strike  bolctly." 

Carlstadt  holding  the  florin  in  his  liand, 
turtied  towards  the  assembly  and  said  : 
"  Dear  brethren,  this  is  my  earnest-money, 
a  warrant  that  I  have  authority  to  write 
against  Doctor  Luther  ;  be  you  all  witnesses 
to  this." 

Then  bending  the  florin  that  it  might  be 
known  again,  he  put  it  in  his  purse  and 
shook  hands  with  Luther,  who  drank  his 
health,  to  which  Carlstadt  responded.  "  The 
more  vigorous  your  attack,  the  better  I  shall 
like  it,"  resumed  Luther. 

"  If  I  miss  you,"  replied  Carlstadt,  "  it 
shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine." 

They  once  more  shook  hands,  and  Carl- 
stadt returned  to  his  dwelling. 

Thus,  says  an  historian,  as  from  a  single 
spark  often  proceeds  the  conflagration  of  a 
whole  forest,  so  from  this  small  beginning  a 
great  division  arose  in  the  Church." 

Luther  set  out  for  Orlamund,  and  arrived 
there  very  ill  prepared  by  the  scene  at  Jena. 

1  Ilir  bandet  mlr  Hande  und  Fusse,  darnach  schlugt  Ihr 
tnlch.  L.  Opp.  il*.  150. 

-  Sleut  una  scintilla  ssepe  totatn  sylvam  comburlt.  M 
Adam)  Vita  Carlst.  P.  KI.  Oi.r  narrative  is  mosllr  taken 
from  t'ie  Aett  of  Rtinknrdt.  pastor  of  Jena,  an  eye-witness, 
Imt  »  frienJ  of  Carlstadt,  and  whom  Lutlier  charged  with 
inaccuracy. 
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He  assembled  the  council  and  the  church, 
and  said:  "  Neither  the  elector  nor  the  uni- 
versity will  acknowledge  Carlstadt  as  your 
pastor." — "If  Carlstadt  is  not  our  pastor," 
replied  the  treasurer  of  the  town-council, 
"  St.  Paul  is  a  f.il.-i-  teacher,  and  your  books 
are  full  of  falsehoods,  for  we  have  elected  him." 

As  he  said  thin,  Cr.rlstadt  entered  the 
room.  Some  of  those  who  w;-re  near  Lutlier 
beckoned  him  to  sil  down,  but  Carlstadt, 
going  straight  up  to  Luther,  said:  "Dear 
doctor,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  entertain 
you." 

LUTHER. — "  You  are  my  opponent.  I  gave 
you  a  gold  florin  for  that  purpose." 

CARLSTADT. — "  I  will  be  your  opponent  so 
long  as  you  remain  the  enemy  of  God  and  of 
his  truth." 

LUTHER.—"  Leave  the  room :  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  be  present  here." 

CARLSTADT. — "  This  is  a  public  meeting. 
If  your  cause  is  good,  why  should  you  fear 
me?" 

LUTHER  to  his  servant. — "  Go  and  put  the 
horses  to  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Carl- 
stadt, and  since  he  will  not  leave,  I  must."1 

At  the  same  time  Luther  rose  from  his  seat, 
upon  which  Carlstadt  quitted  the  room. 

After  a  short  pause,  Luther  resumed  : — 

"  Prove  by  Scripture  that  we  ought  to  de- 
stroy the  images." 

A  COUNCILLOR,  opening  a  Bible. — "  Doctor, 
you  will  grant  me,  however,  that  Moses 
knew  God's  commandments  ?  Well,  then, 
here  are  his  words:  Tkou  shaft,  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  imaije,  or  any  likeness." 

LUTHER. — "  This  passage  refers  only  to 
idolatrous  images.  If  I  have  a  crucifix  hung 
up  in  my  chamber,  and  do  not  worship  it, 
what  harm  can  it  do  me  ?  " 

A  SHOEMAKER. — "  I  have  frequently  taken 
off  my  hat  before  an  image  that  I  have  seen 
in  a  room  or  in  the  streets.  It  is  an  idola- 
trous act  that  deprives  God  of  the  glory  that 
is  due  to  him  alone." 

LUTHER. — "  Must  we  then,  because  of 
their  abuse,  put  our  women  to  death,  and 
throw  our  wine  into  the  streets?"2 

ANOTHER  MnxniEU  OF  THE  CHURCH. — "  No  ! 
these  are  God's  creatures,  which  we  are  not 
commanded  to  destroy." 

After  the  conference  had  lasted  some  time 
longer,  Luther  and  his  friends  returned  to 
their  carriage,  astonished  at  what  they  had 
seen,  and  without  having  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  inhabitants,  who  claimed  for 
themselves  the  right  of  freely  interpreting 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures.  The  excite- 
ment was  very  great  in  Orlamund;  the 
people  insulted  Luther,  and  some  of  them 
shouted  out :  "  Kegone,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  devils  !  May  you  break  your  neck  before 
you  get  out  of  our  city !  "3  Never  had  the 
reformer  undergone  such  humiliation. 


'  Spann  an,  spann  an.    L.  Opp.  n\.  IM. 

•  So  muss  du  dess  Minsbrauchs  halber  auch.    Ibid.  155. 

3  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  contemporary  historian! 
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He  proceeded  thence  to"  Kale,  where  tin- 
pastor  had  also  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Carlstadt,  and  resolved  to  preach  there.  But 
when  he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  found  in  it 
the  fragments  of  a  crucifix.  At  first  his 
emotion  was  very  great ;  but  recovering 
himself,  he  gathered  up  the  pieces  into  a 
corner,  and  delivered  a  sermon  without  a 
single  allusion  to  this  circumstance.  He 
paid  at  a  Inter  period  :  "  1  determined  to  re- 
venge myself  on  the  devil  by  contempt." 

The  nearer  the  elector  approached  the  end 
of  his  days,  the  more  he  feared  lest  men 
should  go  too  far  in  the  Reformation.  He 
•  pave  orders  that  Carlstadt  should  be  deprived 
of  his  offices,  and  that  he  should  not  only 
leave  Orlamund,  but  the  electoral  states  also. 
In  vain  did  the  church  of  tin's  place  inter- 
cede in  his  favour  ;  in  vain  did  they  ask  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  among  them 
as  a  private  citizen,  with  permission  to 
preach  occasionally ;  in  vain  did  they  repre- 
sent that  they  valued  God's  truth  more  than 
!':••  whole  world,  or  even  a  thousand  worlds, l 
if  God  had  created  as  many  :  Frederick  was 
inflexible,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
fuse C'arlstadt  the  funds  necessary  for  his 
journey.  Luther  had  nothing  to  do  with 
•  severe  measures  of  the  prince;  they 
were  far  from  his  disposition,  as  he  showed 
at  a  later  period.  But  Carlstadt  looked  upon 
him  as  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and 
filled  Germany  with  his  complaints  and  la- 
mentations. He  wrote  a  farewell  address  to 
his  friends  at  Orlamund.  The  people  were 
called  together  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  ; 
and  the  letter,  which  was  read  to  the  as- 
sembled church,  drew  tears  from  every  eye. 2 
It  was  signed,  "  Andrew  Bodenstein,  expel- 
led by  Luther,  unheard  and  unconvicted." 

We  cannot  but  feel  pain  at  seeing  the  con- 
test between  these  two  men,  who  once  were 
friends,  and  who  were  both  so  excellent.  A 
feeling  of  sadness  took  possession  of  all  the 
disciples  of  the  Reformation.  What  would 
become  of  it,  now  that  its  most  illustrious 
defenders  thus  opposed  each  other?  Luther 
noticed  these  fears,  and  endeavoured  to  allay 
them.  "  Let  us  fight,"  said  he,  "  as  if  fight- 
ing for  another.  The  cause  is  God's,  the 
care  is  God's,  the  work  is  God's,  the  victory 
is  God's,  and  to  God  belongs  the  glory ! 3 
He  will  contend  and  conquer  without  us. 
Let  that  fall  which  ought  to  fall;  let  that 
stand  which  ought  to  stand.  It  is  not  our 
own  cause  that  is  at  stake,  nor  our  own 
glory  that  we  seek.* 

<  'arlstadt  took  refuge  at  Strasburg,  where 

of  Germany  (Dr.  Markelncke,  Ref.  Geach.  II.  139,  and  Fred, 
von  Raumer,  flench,  liurop.  i.  371).  add,  that  the  people  of 
Orlamund  flung  mud  and  stones  at  Luther:  but  he  asserts 
the  very  contrary  :  ••  Uass  Ich  froh  ward,  dass  Ich  nil  mlt 
Steinen  und  Dreck  ausgoworffen  ward "  I  was  gl»d  to 
escape  without  being  pelted  with  stones  and  mud.  L.  Epp. 

i  Holier  als  tausend  Welten.    Seek  p  628 

*  Qure  publlce  vocalis  per  campanas  leotaj  sunt  omnlbu* 
slmul  flentibus.  L.  Kpp.  II.  65S. 

3  Causa  Del  e*t,  cura  Del  eat,  opus  Del  «st,  victoria  Del 
est,  gloria  Del  em !  Ibid.  SS6. 


he  published  several  works.  lie  was  a  sound 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar,  says  Dr. 
Schcur  ;  and  Luther  acknowledged  his  supe- 
rior erudition.  Endowed  with  an  elevated 
mind,  he  sacrificed  his  reputation,  his  rank, 
his  home,  his  very  bread,  to  his  convictions, 
lie  afterwards  proceeded  to  Switzerland;  it 
is  there  he  should  have  commenced  his 
teaching  :  his  independence  needed  the  free 
air  in  which  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius 
breathed.  His  doctrine  soon  awakened  al- 
most as  much  attention  as  that  obtained  by 
Luther's  first  theses.  Switzerland  appeared 
to  be  won  ;  Bucer  and  Capito  seemed  to  be 
carried  away  by  it. 

Luther's  indignation  was  then  at  its  height, 
and  he  published  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  his  most  violent 
controversial  works — his  book  "Against  the 
Celestial  Prophets." 

Thus  the  Reformation,  attacked  by  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  princes,  was  be- 
ginning to  tear  its  own  vitals.  It  seemed 
that  it  must  fall  under  the  weight  of  so  many 
evils  ;  and  assuredly  it  would  have  fallen  had 
it  been  a  work  of  man.  But  soon  from  the 
very  brink  of  destruction  it  rose  up  with 
renewed  energy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Progress— Resistance  against  the  Ratisbon  Leaguers— Meet- 
ing between  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Melancthon— The  Land- 
grave  converted  to  the  Oospel— The  Palatinate— Luneburg 
— Holsteln— The  O  rand-Master  at  Wittemberg. 

THE.  Catholic  League  of  Ratisbon  and  the 
persecutions  that  followed  it,  created  a  power- 
ful reaction  among  the  German  people.  They 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  deprived  of  that  Word  of  God  which  had 
been  restored  to  them  at  last;  and  to  the 
orders  of  Charles  V.,  to  the  bulls  of  the  pope, 
to  the  menaces  and  burning  piles  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  other  Roman-.catholic  princes, 
they  replied  :  "  We  will  keep  it !  " 

No  sooner  had  the  members  of  the  league 
quitted  Ratisbon,  than  the  deputies  of  the 
towns,  whose  bishops  had  taken  part  in  this 
alliance,  in  surprise  and  indignation  met  at 
Spires,  and  declared  that  their  .ministers,  in 
despite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  bishops, 
should  preach  the  Gospel,  and  nothing  but 
the  Gospel,  conformably  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  up  a  memorial  in  firm  and 
consistent  language,  to  be  laid  before  the 
national  assembly. 

The  imperial  letter  from  Burgos,  it  is  true, 
came  to  disturb  their  minds.  Nevertheless, 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  the  deputies  of 
these  cities,  with  many  nobles,  met  at  Ulm, 
and  swore  to  assist  one  another  in  case  of 
attack. 
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Thus  to  the  camp  formed  by  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  the  bishops,  the  free  cities  im- 
mediately opposed  another  in  which  they 
planted  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
the  national  liberties. 

While  the  cities  were  thus  placing  them- 
^i.'lvcs  in  the  van  of  the  Reformation,  many 
princes  were  gained  over  to  its  cause.  In 
tlic  beginning  of  the  month  of  June  1524,  as 
Melancthon  was  returning  on  horseback 
from  a  visit  to  his  mother,  accompanied  by 
Camerarius  and  some  other  friends,  he  met 
a  brilliant  train  near  Frankfort.  It  was 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  three  years 
littfore  had  called  on  Luther  at  Worms,  and 
who  was  then  on  his  road  to  the  tournament 
at  Heidelberg,  where  all  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many would  be  present. 

Thus  did  Providence  bring  Philip  succes- 
s!vi  !y  into  contact  with  the  two  reformers. 
As  it  was  known  that  the  celebrated  doctor 
h-'il  gone  to  his  native  place,  one  of  theland- 
giv.ve's  attendants  said :  "  It  is  Philip  Me- 
la ncthon,  I  think."  The  young  prince,  im- 
nu-'liately  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
coaling  near  the  doctor  said:  "  Is  your  name 
Philip  ?'  — "  It  is,"  replied  the  scholar  a  little 
intimidated,  and  respectfully  preparing  to 
i-.light. l  "  Keep  your  seat,"  said  the  prince ; 
''turn  round,  and  come  and  pass  the  night 
with  me  ;  there  are  some  matters  on  which 
I  ilv-sire  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you ; 
f.-;\r  nothing." — "  What  can  I  fear  from  such 
a  prince  as  you  ?"  replied  the  doctor. — "  Ah ! 
ah  !"  said  the  landgrave  with  a  laugh,  "if  I 
w<  •!•(•>  to  carry  you  off  and  give  you  up  to 
("iimvoggio,  he  would  not  be  offended,  I 
think."  The  two  Philips  rode  on  together, 
side  by  side,  the  prince  asking  questions 
i'1-..l  the  doctor  replying.  The  landgrave 
w:is  delighted  with  the  clear  and  impressive 
-  before  him  by  Melancthon.  The 
1  itti.T  nt  length  begged  permission  to  con- 
tinue his  journey,  and  Philip  of  Hesse  parted 
from  him  with  reluctance.  "  On  one  condi- 
tir.ii,"  said  he,  "that  on  your  return  home 
you  will  carefully  examine  the  questions  we 
have  been  discussing,  and  send  me  the  result 
iu  writing."1  Melancthon  gave  his  pro- 
mise. "  Go,  then,"  said  Philip,  "  and  pass 
through  my  states." 

Melancthon  drew  up  with  his  usual  talent 
an  Abridgment  of  tJie  Revived  Doctrine  of 
Clu^istianity  ,- 3  a  forcible  and  concise  treatise, 
that  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  land- 
grave's mind.  Shortly  after  his  return  from 
the  tournament  at  Heidelberg,  this  prince, 
without  joining  the  free  cities,  published  an 
edict  by  which,  in  opposition  to  the  league 
of  Ratisbon,  he  ordered  the  Gospel  to  be 
preached  in  all  its  purity.  He  embraced  it 
himself  with  the  energy  peculiar  to  his  cha- 
"  Rather  would  I  give  up  my  body 


Honoris  causa  de  equo  desconsurus.    Camerarius,  p.  94. 
Z  f  t  deqnresiionibus  quas  andiiaset  movcri,  aliquid  dili- 
feuter  conscriptum  ciiraret.    Ibid.  p.  94. 
3  Epitome  reiiovals:  ecclesiastics;  doctrinrc. 
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and -life,  my  subjrets,  and  my  states,"  said 
he,  "  than  the  Word  of  God."  A  Minorite 
friar,  named  Ferber,  perceiving  this  prince's 
leaning  towards  the  Reformation,  wrote  him 
a  letter  full  of  reproach,  in  which  he  conjured 
him  to  remain  faithful  to  Rome.  "  i  will 
remain  faithful  to  the  old  doctrine,'1  replied 
Philip,  "  but  such  as  it  is  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture." He  then  proved  very  forcibly  tl.r.t 
man  is  justified  solely  by  faith.  As'.'mish- 
ment  kept  the  monk  silent.  '  Tin-  i 
grave  was  commonly  styled  •'  Melancthon's 
disciple."2 

Other  prinCes  followed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  elector-palatine  refused  to  lend 
himself  to  any  persecution  ;  the  Duke  of 
Luneburg,  nephew  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
began  to  reform  his  own  states ;  and  the 
King  of  Denmark  gave  orders  that  in  Sirs- 
wick  and  Holstein  every  one  should  be  free 
to  serve  God  as  his  conscience  suggested. 

The  Reformation  gained  a  still  more  im- 
portant victory.  A  prince,  whose  conver- 
sion to  the  Gospel  was  destined  to  exert  the 
greatest  influence,  even  in  our  days,  began 
about  this  time  to  turn  aside  from  Rome. 
One  day  about  the  end  of  June,  shortly  after 
Melancthon's  return  to  Wittemberg,  Albert, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  grand-master 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  entered  Luther's 
chamber.  This  chief  of  the  military  monks 
of  Germany,  who  then  possessed  Prussia, 
had  gone  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  empire  against  Poland.  He 
returned  in  the  deepest  distress.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  preaching  of  Osiander  and  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  had  convinced  him  that 
his  monastic  profession  was  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  on  the  other  the  fall  of 
the  national  government  in  Germany  had 
deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  obtaining  the 
succour  he  had  gone  to  solicit.  What  can 

he  do  then? The  Saxon  councillor  Von 

Planitz,  with  whom  he  had  quitted  Nurem- 
berg, advised  him  to  see  the  reformer. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  the  regulations  of 
my  order?"  said  the  restless  and  agitated 
prince.  Luther  felt  no  hesitation :  he  saw 
that  a  line  of  conduct  in  conformity  with 
the  Gospel  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
save  Prussia.  "  Invoke  the  aid  of  God," 
said  he  to  the  grand-master  ;  "  throw  off  the 
senseless  and  confused  rules  of  your  order  ; 
put  an  end  to  that  abominable  principality, 
a  veritable  hermaphrodite,  which  is  neither 
religious  nor  secular  ;s  relinquish  that  false 
chastity,  and  seek  the  true  one ;  take  a  wife. 
and  instead  of  that  nameless  monster,  found 
a  legitimate  sovereignty."4  These  words 
placed  distinctly  before  the  mind  of  the 
grand-master  a  state  of  things  that  he  had 


•  SecUcndorf.  p.  7SS. 

-  Princeps  Hie  discipulus  PhlUppi  f\iit  a  quibusdam  appel- 
latus.     Cmner.  p.  95. 

'  Ut  loco  illlus  abotninabllls  principatus,  qiii  hermaphro- 
dita  quidem.  I,.  K|.p.  ii.  527. 

^  It  contemptaista  stulta  confusaque  reffula,  uiorctn  du- 
ccret.  Ibid.  • 
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;LS  yet  conceived  but  vaguely.  A  smile  lit 
up  his  features  ;  but  as  lie  had  too  much 
prudence  to  declare  himself,  he  remained 
silent.  *  Melancthon,  who  was  present, 
spoke  to  the  same  effect  as  Luther,  and  the 
prince  returned  to  his  states,  leaving  the 

riners  under  the  conviction  that  the  seed 
had  sown  in  his  heart  would  one  day 
IT  i'ruit. 
i'lms  Charles  V.  and  the  pope  had  opposed 

i.'ition;,!  assembly  at  Spires  for  fear  the 
Y>'urd  of  God  should  gain  overall  who  might 

•vsent;  but  the  Word  of  God  cannot  be 

i.l;  they  refused  to  let  it  b^-hear  1  in  one 
of  ihe  halls  of  a  town  in  the  Lower  Palati- 
:nte;  it  avenged  itself  by  spreading  over  all 
the  provinces;  it  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  enlightened  the  princes,  and  mani- 

•d  in  every  part  of  the  empire  that  Divine 
power  which  neither  bulls  nor  edicts  can 
ever  take  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Keforras— All-Saints  Church— Fall  of  the  Mass— Learning — 
Christian  Schools— Learning  extended  to  the  Laity— The 
Art?— Moral  Religion— Estlietical  Religion— Music— Poe- 
try— Painting. 

WIHI.E  the  nations  and  their  rulers  were  thus 
listening  forward  to  the  light,  the  reformers 
endeavouring  to  regenerate  every  thing, 
to  interpenetrate  every  thing  with  the  prin- 
ss  of  Christianity.  The  state  of  public 
worship  fi/st  engaged  their,  attention.  The 
tiir.'.i  fixe;l  by  the  reformer,  on  his  return 
iVo'ii  the  Wartburg,  had  arrived.  "Now," 
said  he,  "  that  men's  hearts  have  been 
strengthened  by  Divine  grace,  we  must  put 
an  end  to  the  scandals  that  pollute  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord,  and  dare  something  in  the 
n:;niG  of  ,/esus.''  He  required  that  men 
should  communicate  in  both  kinds  (the  bread 
ar..l  wine)  ;  that  every  thing  should  be  re- 
trenched from  the  ceremony  of  the  eucharist 
that  tended  to  make  it  a  sacrifice;2  that 
Christians  should  never  assemble  together 
without  having  the  Gospel  preached;3  that 
believers,  or  at  least  the  priests  and  scholars, 
should  meet  every  morning  at  five  or  six 
o'clock  to  read  the  Old  Testament ;  and  at  a 
corresponding  hour  in  the  evening  to  read 
the  New  Testament ;  that  everv  Sunday,  the 
whole  Church  should  assemble  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  that  the  great  object 
of  their  worship  should  be  to  sound  abroad 
the  Word  of  God.4 


1  Ille  turn  nrrislt,  scd  nlhll  respondit.    1.  Enp.  II  527. 

2  Weise  chrtstlichc  Messe  zu  halten.    L.  Opp.  (L.)  zxil. 
!;2. 

3  Die  chriRtlfchc   Oemcine  nimmer  soil  zuaanimtn  kom. 
men,  cs  wcrde  denn  dusclbsl  Gottcs  Wort  geprediget.    Ibid. 

J  l)as«  .las  Wort  im  Schwango  geh«  (lo  ring  on  I  Ihe  Ward 
»  full  peal.)    Ibid.  227. 
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The  church  of  All  Saints  at  Wittemberg 
especially  excited  Luther's  indignation.  Seek- 
endorf  informs  us  that  9901  masses  were 
there  celebrated  yearly,  and  35,570  pounds 
of  wax  annually  burnt.  Luther  called  it  "  a 
sacrilegious  Tophet."  "  There  are  only 
three  or  four  lazy-bellies,"  said  he,  "who 
still  worship  this  shameful  mammon,  and  if 
1  had  not  restrained  the  people,  this  house 
of  All  Saints,  or  rather  of  all  devils,  would 
have  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world  as  has 
never  before  been  heard." 

The  struggle  began  around  this  church. 
It  resembled  those  ancient  sanctuaries  of 
paganism  in  Egypt,  Gaul,  and  Germany, 
which  were  destined  to  fall  that  Christianity 
might  be  established. 

Luther,  desiring  that  the  mass  should  be 
abolished  in  this  cathedral,  addressed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  chapter  to  this  effect  on  the  1st 
of  March  1523,  and  a  second  on  the  llth  of 
July.1  The  canons  having  pleaded  the  elec- 
tor's orders,  Luther  replied,  "  What  is  the, 
prince's  order  to  us  in  this  case?  He  is  a 
secular  prince ;  the  sword,  and  not  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  belongs  to  him."2 
Here  Luther  clearly  marks  the  distinction 
between  the  State  and  the  Church.  "There 
is  but  one  sacrifice  that  tuketh  away  sins," 
said  he  again,  "  Christ,  who  offered  himself 
up  once  for  all ;  and  in  this  we  are  partakers, 
not  by  works  or  by  sacrifices,  but  solely  by 
faith  in  the  Word  of  God.'' 

The  elector,  who  felt  his  end  drawing  near, 
was  opposed  to  new  reforms. 

I>ut  fresh  entreaties  were  added  to  those 
of  Luther.  "  It  is  t-me  to  act,"  said  Jonas, 
provost  of  the  cathedral,  to  the  elector.  "  A 
manifestation  of  the  Gospel,  so  striking  as 
that  which  we  now  have,  does  not  ordinarily 
last  longer  than  a  sunbeam.  Let  us  make 
haste  then."3 

As  the  letter  of  Jonas  did  not  change  the 
elector's  views,  Luther  lost  all  patience  ;  he 
thought  the  moment  had  come  for  striking  a 
decisive  blow,  and  addressed  a  threatening 
letter  to  the  chapter :  "  1  entreat  you  ami- 
cably, and  urge  you  seriously,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  this  sectarian  worship.  If  you  refuse, 
you  will  receive  (with  GoJ's  help)  the  re- 
ward that  you  have  deserved.  I  mention 
this  for  your  guidance,  and  require  a  positive 
and  immediate  answer, — yes  or  no, — before 
Sunday  next,  that  I  may  know  what  I  have 
to  do.  May  God  give  you  grace  to  follow 
his  light. 

••  Thursday,  8th  December  1524. 
"  MARTIN  LUTHER, 

•  r>-tach<r  at  Wittemberg."* 

At  the  s.i me  time  the  rector,  two  burpo- 
masters,  and  ten  councillors,  waited  on  the 
dean,  and  entreated  him  in  the  name  of  the 
university,  the  council,  and  the  township  of 

'   L.  Kpp.  II.  pp.  308,  351. 

-  Wok-hem  gebiihri  das  Schwerd,  nlcht  da*  FraiiftMBt 
zu  vcraorgen.    L.  Opp.  ivili.  p.  4S7. 
3  Corp.  Kef.  i.  636. 
L.  Kpp.  li.  5C.5. 
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Witternberg,  "  to  abolish  the.  great  and  hor- 
rible impiety  committed  in  the  mass  against 
the  majesty  of  God." 

The  chapter  was  forced  to  give  way  ;  they 
declared  that,  being  enlightened  by  the  holy 
Word  of  God,1  they  acknowledged  the  abuses 
that  had  been  pointed  out,  and  published  a 
new  order  of  church-service,  which  began  to 
be  observed  on  Christmas-day  1524. 

Thus  fell  the  mass  in  this  renowned  sanc- 
tuary, where  it  had  so  long  resisted  the  reite- 
rated attacks  of  the  reformers.  The  Elector 
Frederick,  suffering  from  the  gout,  and  rapidly 
drawing  near  his  end,  could  not,  in  spite  of 
all  his  exertions,  prevent  this  great  victory 
of  the  Reformation.  He  saw  in  it  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  will,  and  gave  way. 
The  fall  of  the  Romish  observances  in  the 
church  of  All  Saints  hastened  their  abolition 
in  a  great  number  of  churches  throughout 
Christendom ;  every  where  the  same  resist- 
ance was  offered,— every  where  there  was 
the  same  triumph.  In  vain  did  the  priests, 
and  even  the  princes  in  many  places,  try  to 
interpose  obstacles;  they  could  not  succeed. 

It  was  not  the  public  worship  alone  that 
the  Reformation  was  ordained  to  change. 
The  school  was  early  placed  beside  the 
Church  ;  and  these  two  great  institutions,  so 
powerful  to  regenerate  the  nations,  were 
equally  reanimated  by  it.  It  was  by  a  close 
alliance  with  learning  that  the  Reformation 
entered  into  the  world ;  in  the  hour  of  its 
triumph,  it  did  not  forget  its  ally. 

Christianity  is  not  a  simple  development 
of  Judaism.  Unlike  the  papacy,  it  does  not 
aim  at  confining  man  again  in  the  close 
swaddliug  bands  of  outward  ordinances  and 
human  doctrines.  Christianity  is  a  new 
creation  ;  it  lays  hold  of  the  inner  man,  and 
transforms  him  in  the  inmost  principles  of 
his  human  nature,  so  that  man  no  longer 
requires  other  men  to  impose  rules  upon  him ; 
but,  aided  by  God,  he  can  of  himself  and  by 
himself  distinguish  what  is  true,  and  do  what 
is  right.2 

To  lead  mankind  to  that  ripe  age  which 
Christ  has  purchased  for  them,  and  to  free 
them  from  that  tutelage  in  which  Rome  had 
held  them  so  long,  the  Reformation  had  to 
develop  the  whole  man ;  and  while  regene- 
rating his  heart  and  his  will  by  the  Word 
of  God,  to  enlighten  bis  understanding  by 
the  study  of  profane  and  sacred  learning. 

Luther  saw  this;  he  felt  that  to  strengthen 
the  Reformation,  it  was  requisite  to  work  on 
the  young,  to  improve  the  schools,  and  to 

Eropagate  throughout  Christendom  the  know- 
xlge  necessary  for  a  profound  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  This,  accordingly,  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  bis  life.  He  saw  it  in 
particular  at  the  period  which  we  have 
reached,  and  wrote  to  the  councillors  of  all 
the  cities  of  Germany,  calling  upon  them  to 

I  Durch  das  Llcht  des  hel'leen  gottlich«n  Wortcs....L. 
Opp.  xvlii.  5M. 
5  Hebrews  vill.  11. 


found  Christian  schools.  "  Dear  sirs,"  said 
he,  "  we  annually  expend  so  much  money  on 
arquebuses,  roads,  and  dikes,  why  should  we 
not  spend  a  little  to  give  one  or  two  school- 
masters to  our  poor  children  'i  God  stands 
at  the  door  and  knocks  ;  blessed  are  we  if  we 
open  to  him  !  Now  the  Word  of  God  abi.iihdr-. 
0  my  dear  Germans,  buy,  buy,  while  the 
market  is  open  before  your  houses.  The 
Word  of  God  and  his  grace  are  like  a  shower 
that  falls  and  passes  away.  It  was  an: 
the  Jews  ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  now  they 
have  it  no  longer.  Paul  carried  it  into 
Greece ;  but  in  that  country  also  it  has 
passed  away,  and  the  Turk  reigns  there 
now.  It  came  to  Rome  and  the  Latin  em- 
pire ;  but  there  also  it  has  passed  away,  and 
Rome  now  has  the  pope.1  0  Germans,  do 
not  expect  to  have  this  Word  for  ever.  The 
contempt  that  is  shown  to  it  will  drive  it 
away.  For  this  reason,  let  him  who  desires 
to  possess  it  lay  hold  of  it  and  keep  it ! 

"  Busy  yourselves  with  the  children,"  con- 
tinues Luther,  still  addressing  the  magis- 
trates ;  "  for  many  parents  are  like  ostriches , 
they  are  hardened  towards  their  little  ones, 
and,  satisfied  with  having  laid  the  egg,  they 
care  nothing  for  it  afterwards.  The  prospe- 
rity of  a  city  does  not  consist  merely  in  heap- 
ing up  great  treasures,  in  building  strong 
walls,  in  erecting  splendid  mansions,  in  pos- 
sessing glittering  arms.  If  madmen  fall  upon 
it,  its  ruin  will  only  be  the  greater.  The 
true  wealth  of  a  city,  its  safety,  and  its 
strength,  is  to  have  many  learned,  serious, 
worthy,  -well  educated  citizens.  And  whom 
must  we  blame,  because  there  are  so  few  at 
present,  except  your  magistrates,  who  have 
allowed  our  youth  to  grow  up  like  trees  in  a 
forest  ?  " 

Luther  particularly  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  literature  and  language!  : 
"  What  use  is  there,  it  may  be  asked,  in 
learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew'?  We 
can  read  the  Bible  very  well  in  German. 
Without  languages,''  replies  he,-"  we  could 

not  have  received  the  Gospel Languages 

are  the  scabbard  that  contains  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  ;a  they  are  the  casket  that  guards 
the  jewels:  they  are  the  vessel  that  holds  the 
wine  ;  and,  as  tli"  <;.•>- pel  says,  they  are  the 
b  iskets  in  which  the  leaves  and  fishes  sire 
kept  to  feed  the  multitude.  If  we  negloc-t 
the  languages,  we  shall  not  only  eventually 
lose  the  Gospel,  but  be  unable  to  speak  or 
write  in  Latin  or  in  German.  No  sooner  did 
men  cease  to  cultivate  them  than  Christen- 
dom declined,  even  until  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  pope.  But  now  that  languages 
are  again  honoured,  they  shed  such  light 
that  all  the  world  is  astonished,  and  every 
one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  our  Gospel 
is  almost  as  pure  as  that  of  the  apostles 

1  Aber  hin  ist  bin  (but  (oil  t<  (oil);  sic  haben  nun  den 
1'nl.M       L.  Op,,.  \V.  T.  5.14. 

2  I  He  S|.rat  icn  Miid  die  Scheide,  darinnen  dies  Mcs 
Od»tes  deckel.    Ibid. 
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themselves.  In  former  times  the  holy  Fa- 
thers were  frequently  mistaken,  because 
they  were  ignorant  of  languages  ;  and  in 
our  days  there  are  some  who,  like  the  Wal- 
denses,  do  not  think  the  languages  to  be 
of  any  use ;  but  although  their  doctrine  be 
good,  they  have  often  erred  in  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  text ;  they  are  without 
arms  against  error,  and  I  fear  very  much 
lli-it  their  faitli  will  not  remain  pure.1  If 
the  languages  had  not  made  me  positive  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Word,  I  might  have 
been  a  pious  monk,  p'nu  quietly  preached  the 
truth  in  the  obscurity  of  a  cloister;  but  I 
.should  have  left  the  pope,  the  sophists,  and 
their  anti-christian  empire  still  unshaken. '"-' 

Luther  did  not  concern  himself  about  the 
education  of  the  clergy  only ;  it  was  his 
desire  that  knowledge  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  Church  ;  he  proposed  extending  it  to 
the  laity,  who  hitherto  had  been  deprived  of 
it.  He  called  for  the  establishment  of  li- 
braries, which  should  comprise  not  only  edi- 
tions and  commentaries  of  the  schoolmen 
and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  but  also  the 
works  of  orators  and  poets,  even  were  they 
heathens,  as  well  as  writings  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  history.  "These 
productions,"  said  he,  "serve  to  make  known 
the  works  and  the  wonders  of  God." 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  Luther  is  one  of 
the  most  important  produced  by  the  Refor- 
mation. He  emancipated  learning  from  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  who  had  monopolized 
it,  like  those  of  Egypt  in  times  of  old,  and 
put  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  From  this 
impulse  given  by  the  Reformation  have  pro- 
ceeded the  greatest  developments  of  modern 
times.  Those  laymen,  whether  men  of  let- 
Irrs  or  scholars,  who  now  revile  the  Refor- 
mation, forget  that  they  themselves  are  its 
offspring,  and  that,  without  it,  they  would 
still  be,  like  ignorant  children,  under  the  rod 
of  the  clergy.  The  Reformation  perceived 
the  close  tie  that  connected  all  the  sciences : 
it  saw  that,  as  all  knowledge  is  derived  f'n  in 
God,  it  leads  man  back  to  God.  It  desired 
that  all  men  should  learn,  and  that  they 
should  learn  every  thing.  "  Those  who  de- 
spise profane  literature,"  said  Melancthon, 
"  hold  theology  in  no  greater  estimation. 
Their  contempt  is  a  mere  pretext,  with 
which  they  seek  to  conceal  their  idleness."3 

The  Reformation  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  letters ; 
ive  also  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  arts.  Pro- 
testantism has  often  been  reproached  as  their 
cncjny,  and  many  Protestants  willingly  ac- 
cept this  reproach.  We  will  not  inquire 
whether  the  Reformation  ought  to  glorv  in 
it  or  not :  we  shall  be  content  to  observe 
that  impartial  history  does  not  confirm  the 

»  Es  sey  oder  werde  nicht  lauter  bleiben.     L.  Opp.   W. 
i.  335. 

2  Ich  hatte  -wolil  auch  kSnnen  fromm  seyn  and  In  der 
Stllle  rccht  predigen.    Ibid. 

3  Hunc  tltulum  Ignavire  sute  prictextunt.    Corp.  Ref.  I. 
613. 


fact  on  which  this  accusation  is  founded. 
Let  Roman-catholicism  pride  itself  in  being 
more  favourable  to  the  arts  than  Protestant- 
ism ;  be  it  so  :  paganism  was  still  more 
favourable,  and  Protestantism  places  its  glory 
elsewhere.  There  are  some  religions  in  which 
the  esthetic  tendencies  of  man  hold  a  more 
important  place  than  his  moral  nature.  Chris- 
tianity is  distinct  from  these  religions,  inas- 
much as  the  moral  element  is  its  essence. 
The  Christian  sentiment  is  manifested  not 
by  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  but  by 
the  works  of  a  Christian  life.  Every  sect 
that  should  abandon  this  moral  tendency  of 
Christianity,  would  by  that  very  circum- 
stance forfeit  its  claims  to  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian. Rome  has  not  entirely  abandoned  it, 
but  Protestantism  cherishes  this  essential 
characteristic  with  much  greater  purity. 
It  places  its  glory  in  examining  into  all  that 
concerns  the  moral  being,  in  judging  of  re- 
ligious actions,  not  by  their  external  beauty 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  strike  the 
imagination,  but  according  to  their  internal 
worth,  and  the  connexion  they  have  with 
the  conscience  ;  so  that  if  the  papacy  is  above 
all  an  esthetical  religion,  as  a  celebrated 
writer  has  proved  it  to  be,1  Protestantism 
is  above  all  a  moral  religion. 

And  yet,  although  the  Reformation  at  first 
addressed  man  as  a  moral  being,  it  addressed 
the  whole  man.  We  have  just  seen  how  it 
spoke  to  his  understanding  and  what  it  did 
for  literature  ;  it  also  spoke  to  his  sensibility, 
to  his  imagination,  and  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  arts.  The  Church  was 
no  longer  composed  exclusively  of  monks  and 
priests  ;  it  was  the  assembly  of  the  faithful. 
All  were  to  take  part  in  its  public  worship  ; 
and  the  chanting  of  the  clergy  was  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  singing  of  the  people.  Ac- 
cordingly Luther,  in  translating  the  Psalms, 
thought  of  adapting  them  to  congregational 
singing.  Thus  a  taste  for  music  was  spread 
among  the  nation. 

"  Next  to  theology,"  said  Luther,  "  I  give 
the  first  place  and  the  highest  honour  to 
music. 2  A  schoolmaster  should  know  how 
to  sing,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  or  else  I 
would  not  so  much  as  look  at  him." 

One  day.  as  certain  of  his  friends  were 
singing  some  beautiful  hymns  at  his  house, 
he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm  :  "  If  our 
Lord  God  has  scattered  such  admirable  gifts 
on  this  earth,  which  is  but  a  dark  corner, 
what  will  it  not  be  in  the  life  eternal,  in 
which  all  will  be  perfection  !" Since  Lu- 
ther's time,  the  people  have  sung ;  the  Bible 
inspired  their  songs,  and  the  impulse  given 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  produced  in 
later  years  those  noble  oratffrios  which  seem 
to  be  the  summit  of  this  art. 

Poetry  shared  in  the  general  movement. 
In  singing  the  praicrs  .  >f  (.Jod,  men  could  not 
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confine  themselves  t<>  mere  translations  of 
the  ancient  hymns.  Tlie  souls  of  Luther 
and  many  of  his  contemporaries,  elevated  by 
faith  to  the  sublimest  ideas,  excited  to  enthu- 
siasm by  the  conflicts  and  dangers  that  con- 
tinually threatened  the  infant  Church,  and 
inspired  by  the  poetic  genius  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  the  faith  of  the  New, 
soon  poured  forth  their  feelings  in  religious 
songs,  in  which  poetry  and  music  united  and 
blended  their  most  heavenly  features.  Thus 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  canticle  was  re- 
vived which  in  the  first  century  had  con- 
soled the  pangs  of  the  martyrs.  In  1523, 
Luther,  js  we  have  already  seen,  consecrated 
it  to  the  memory  of  the  Brussels  martyrs, 
and  other  children  of  the  Reformation  imi- 
tated his  example.  These  hymns  increased 
in  number,  and  were  circulated  rapidly 
among  the  people,  and  contributed  power- 
fully to  awaken  them  from  their  slumbers. 
It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Hans  Sachs 
composed  The.  Nightingale  of  Wittemlcrrj. 
The  doctrine  that  for  the  last  four  centuries 
had  prevailed  in  the  Church  was  as  the 
moonlight,  during  which  men  had  lost  their 
way  in  the  wilderness.  Nor/  the  nightin- 
gale proclaimed  the  dawn,  and,  soaring  above 
the  mists  of  the  morning,  celebrates  the 
brightness  of  the  coming  day. 

Whilst  lyric  poetry  thus  owed  its  birth  to 
the  loftiest  inspirations  of  the  Reformation, 
satirical  verses  and  dramas  from  the  pen  of 
Hiitten  and  Manuel  attacked  the  most  cry- 
ing abuses. 

It  is  to  the  Reformation  that  the  greatest 
poets  of  England,  Germany,  and  perhaps 
of  France,  are  indebted  for  their  highest 
flights. 

Of  all  the  arts,  painting  is  that  on  which 
the  Reformation  had  the  least  influence. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  renovated,  and  as  it 
were  sanctified,  by  the  universal  movement 
which  at  that  time  agitated  all  the  powers 
of  man.  Lucas  Cranach,  the  great  master  of 
that  age,  settled  at  AYittemberg,  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Luther,  and  became  the 
painter  of  the  Reformation.  We  have  seen 
how  he  represented  the  contrast  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist  (the  .pope),1  and  thus 
ranked  among  the  most  influential  organs  of 
the  revolution  that  was  transforming  the 
nations.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  new 
convictions,  he  consecrated  his  chaste  pencil 
solely  to  paintings  in  harmony  with  Chris- 
tian sentiments,  and  spread  over  groups  of 
children,  blessed  by  our  Saviour,  those  graces 
with  which  he  had  previously  adorned  le- 
gendary saints.  Albert  Durer  also  was 
gained  over  by  the  Word  of  the  Gospel,  and 
his  genius  received  a  fresh  impulse.  His 
masterpieces  date  from  this  period.  We  see 
from  the  touches  with  which  he  hencefor- 
ward depicted  the  evangelists  and  apostles, 
that  the  Bible  was  restored  to  the  people, 


1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 


and  that  the  painter  thence  derived  a  depth, 
power,  life,  and  sublimity,  which  he  could 
never  have  found  in  himself.  l 

And  yet  we  must  confess  that  of  all  the 
arts  painting  is  that  whose  religious  influ- 
ence is  most  exposed  to  well-founded  and 
strong  objections.  Poetry  ami"  music  come 
from  heaven,  and  will  be  found  again  in 
heaven  ;  but  we  continually  see  painting 
connected  with  serious  immoralities  or 
mournful  errors.  After  a  man  has  studied 
history  or  visited  Italy,  he  expects  nothing 
beneficial  to  humanity  from  this  art.  What- 
ever may  be  the  value  of  this  exception  which 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  make,  our  general  re- 
mark still  holds  good. 

The  Reformation  of  Germany,  while  it 
primarily  addressed  man's  moral  nature,  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  arts  that  they  had  not  yet 
received  from  Roman-catholicism. 

Thus  every  thing  advanced  :  arts,  litera- 
ture, spirituality  of  worship,  and  the  minds 
of  princes  and  of  people.  But  this  noble 
harmony  which  the  Gospel  at  its  revival 
every  where  called  forth,  was  about  to  be 
disturbed.  The  songs  of  the  Wittemberg 
nightingale  were  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
howling  of  the  tempest  and  the  roaring  of 
lions.  In  a  moment  a  cloud  overspread  all 
Germany,  and  a  glorious  day  was  followed 
by  the  deepest  darkness. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Political  Ferment  —  Luther  against  Rebellion  —  Thomas 
MuiiEer— Agitation— The  Black  Forest— The  Twelve  Ar- 
ticles— Luther's  Opinion  —  Helfenstein  —  March  of  the 
Peasants— March  of  the  Imperial  Army — Defeat  of  tho 
Peasants — Cruelty  of  the  Princes. 

A  POLITICAL  ferment,  very  different  from 
that  produced  by  the  Gospel,  had  long  been 
at  work  in  the  empire.  The  people,  bowed 
down  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
bound  in  many  countries  to  the  seigneurial 
estates,  and  transferred  from  hand  to  hand 
along  with  them,  threatened  to  rise  with 
fury  and  to  break  their  chains.  This  agita- 
tion had  shown  itself  long  before  the  Refor- 
mation by  many  symptoms,  and  even  then 
the  religious  element  was  blended  with  t'.ie 
political ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  these  two  principles, 
which  were  so  closely  associated  in  the  exist- 
ence of  nations.  In  Holland,  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century,  the  peasants  had  re- 
volted, placing  on  their  banners,  by  way  of 
arms,  a  loaf  and  a  cheese,  thl  two  great 
blessings  of  these  poor  people.  "  The  Alli- 
ance of  the  Shoes"  had  shown  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spires  in  1502.  2  In  1513, 
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it  appeared  again  in  Brisgau,  being  en- 
couraged by  the  priests.  In  1514,  Wurrem- 
h.Tg  iiad  seen  tlie  "League of  Poor  Conrad," 
wh.isr  aim  w.is  to  maintain  hv  rebellion 
••  t!ie  right  of  God/'  In  1515,  Carinthia  iind 
Ilungarv  hid  been  the  theativ  of  terrible 
•ions.  These  seditions  had  been  quenched 
iii  torrents  of  blood ;  but  no  relief  Iiad  In m 
rded  to  the  people.  A  political  reform, 
therefore,  was  not  less  necessary  than  a  reli- 
gious reform.  The  people  were  entitled  to 
this;  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  they 
were  not  ripe  for  its  enjoyment. 

since  the  commencement  of  ^the  Reforma- 
tion, these  popular  disturbances  had  not 
been  renewed  ;  men's  minds  were  occupied 
by  other  thoughts.  Luther,  whose  piercing 
glance  had  discerned  the  condition  of  the 
people,  had  alveady  from  the  summit  of  the 
Wartburg  addressed  them  in  serious  exhor- 
tations calculated  to  restrain  their  agitated 
minds : — 

"  Rebellion,"  he  had  said,  "  never  produces 
the  amelioration  we  desire,  and  God  con- 
demns it.  What  is  it  to  rebel,  if  it  be  not  to 
ge  oneself?  The  devil  is  striving  to 
excite  to  revolt  tho:  e  who  embrace  the  Gos- 

Eel,  in  ord  r  ;o  cover  it  with  opprobrium  ; 
ut  those  who  have   rightly  understood  my 
doctrine  do  not  revolt.1'  * 

Every  thing  gave  cause  to  fear  that  the 
p  ipr.lar  agitation  could  not  be  restrained 
much  longer.  The  government  that  Frede- 
rick of  S.ixony  li  id  t.'.kcn  such  pains  to  form. 
and  which  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  was  dissolved.  The  emperor,  whose 
energy  might  have  been  an  efficient  substi- 
tute for  tlie  influence  of  this  national  admin- 
istration, was  absent  ;  tlie  princes  whose 
union  iiad  always  constituted  tho  strength 
of  Germany  were  divided  ;  and  the  new  de- 
clarations of  Charles  V.  against  Luther,  by 
removing  every  hope  of  future  harmony,  de- 
prived the  reformer  of  part  of  the  moral 
influence  by  which  in  1522  he  had  succeeded 
in  calming  the  storm.  The  chief  barriers 
that  hitherto  had  confined  the  torrent  being 
broken,  nothing  could  any  longer  restrain 
its  fury. 

It  was  not  the  religious  movement  that 
gave  birth  to  political  agitations;  but  in  many 
places  it  was  carried  away  by  their  impetu- 
ous waves.  Perhaps  we  might  even  go  fur- 
ther, and  acknowledge  that  the  movement 
C  i.imimieated  to  the  people  by  the  Reforma- 
tion gave  fresh  strength  to  the  discontent 
f.Tiiienting  in  the  nation.  The  violence  «f 
Luther's  writings,  the  intrepidity  of  his  ac- 
tions and  language,  the  harsh  truths  that  he 
spoke,  not  only  to  the  pope  and  prelates, 
but  also  to  the  princes  themselves,  must  all 
have  contributed  to  inflame  minds  that  were 
already  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Accord- 
ingly, Erasmus  did  not  tail  to  tell  him  :  "  We 
are  now  reaping  the  fruits  that  you  have 


i  Luther's  Irene  Krrrmhimng  »n  alle  Christen  slch  vor 
Aufruhr  und  Emporung  zu  hiiten.    Opp.  iviii.  iss*. 
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sown."1  And  further,  the  cheering  truths 
of  the  Gospel  at  last  brought  to  light,  stirred 
all  hearts,  and  filled  them  with  anticipation 
and  hope.  I'ut  many  unregcnerated  souls 
were  not  prepared  by  repentance  for  the  faith 
and  liberty  of  ( 'hristians.  They  were  very 
willing  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  but  they 
would  not  take  up  the  yoke  of  Christ.  And 
hence,  when  princes  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Rome  endeavoured  in  their  wrath  to  stifle 
the  Reformation,  real  Christians  patiently 
endured  these  cruel  persecutions;  but  the 
multitude  resisted  and  broke  out,  and  seeing 
their  desires  checked  in  one  direction,  gave 
vent  to  them  in  another.  "  Why,"  said  they, 
"  should  sl.ivery  be  perpetuated  in  the  state, 
while  the  Church  invites  all  men  to  a  glori- 
ous liberty '/  Why  should  governments  rule 
only  by  force,  when  the  Gospel  preaches 
nothing  but  gentleness?"  Unhappily  at  a 
time  when  the  religious  reform  was  received 
with  equal  joy  both  by  princes  and  people, 
the  political  reform,  on  the  contrary,  had  the 
most  powerful  part  of  the  nation  against  it ; 
and  while  the  former  had  the  Gospel  for  its 
rule  and  support,  the  latter  had  soon  no 
other  principles  than  violence  and  despotism. 
Accordingly,  while  the  one  was  confined  with- 
in the  bounds  of  truth,  the  other  rapidly,  like 
an  impetuous  torrent,  overstepped  all  limits 
of  justice.  But  to  shut  one's  eyes  against 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  Reformation 
on  the  troubles  that  broke  out  in  the  empire, 
would  betoken  partiality.  A  fire  had  been 
kindled  in  Germany  by  religious  discussions, 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  a  few  sparks  calculated  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  people. 

The  claims  of  a  few  fanatics  to  Divine  in- 
spiration increased  the  evil.  While  the  Ee- 
formation  had  continually  appealed  from  the 
pretended  authority  of  the  Church  to  the  real 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  these  enthu- 
siasts not  only  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  but  of  Scripture  also;  they  spoke 
only  of  an  inner  Word,  of  an  internal  revela- 
tion from  God  ;  and  overlooking  the  natural 
corruption  of  their  hearts,  gave  way  to  all 
the  intoxication  of  spiritual  pride,  and  fancied 
they  were  saints. 

'  To  them  the  Holy  Scriptures  M'ere  but  a 
dead  letter."  said  Luther,  "and  they  all  be- 
gan to  cry,  Tlie  Spirit!  the  S/>ii-it .'  But  most 
assuredly  I  will  not. follow  where  their  spirit 
leads  them.  May  God  of  his  mercy  preserve 
me  from  a  Church  in  which  there  are  none 
but  saints.2  I  desire  to  dwell  with  the  humble, 
the  feeble,  tlie  sick,  who  know  and  feel  their 
sins,  and  who  groan  and  cry  continually  to 
God  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  to  obtain 
hi>  consolation  and  support.'1  These  words 
of  Luther's  have  great  deptli  of  meaning, 
and  point  out  the  change  that  was  taking 
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place  in  his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  They  indicate  ut  the  same  time 
how  contrary  were  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  rebels  to  those  of  the  Reformation. 

The  most  notorious  of  these  enthusiasts  was 
Thomas  Munzer ;  he  was  not  devoid  of 
talent,  had  read  his  Bible,  was  zealous,  and 
might  have  done  good,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
collect  his  agitated  thoughts  and  find  peace 
of  heart.  But  as  he  did  not  know  himself, 
and  was  wanting  in  true  humility,  he  was 
possessed  with  a  desire  of  reforming  the 
world,  and  forgot,  as  all  enthusiasts  do,  that 
the  reformation  should  begin  with  himself, 
Some  mystical  writings  that  he  had  read  in 
his  youth  had  given  a  false  direction  to  his 
mind.  He  first  appeared  at  Zwickau,  quitted 
Wittemberg  after  Luther's  return,  dissatisfied 
with  the  inferior  part  he  was  playing,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  small  town  of  Alstadt 
in  Thuringia.  He  could  not  long  remain 
quiet,  and  accused  the  reformers  of  founding, 
by  their  adherence  to  the  letter,  a  new  popery, 
and  of  forming  churches  which  were  not  pure 
and  holy. 

"  Luther,"  said  he,  "  has  delivered  men's 
consciences  from  the  yoke  of  the  pope,  but 
he  has  left  them  in  a  carnal  liberty,  and  not 
led  them  in  spirit  towards  God."1 

He  considered  himself  as  called  of  God  to 
remedy  this  great  evil.  The  revelations  of 
the  Spirit  were  in  his  eyes  the  means  by 
which  his  reform  was  to  be  effected.  "  He 
who  possesses  this  Spirir,1'  said  he,  "pos- 
sesses the 'true  faith,  although  he  should 
never  see  the  Scriptures  in  his  life.  Heathens 
and  Turks  are  bettor  fitted  to  receive  it  than 
many  Christians  who  style  us  enthusiasts." 
It  was  Luther  whom  lie  here  had  in  view. 
"  To  receive  thfs  Spirit  we  must  mortify  the 
flesh,''  said  he  at  another  time,  u  wear  tat- 
tered clothing,  let  the  b.'.ird  grow,  be  of  a 
sad  countenance.  k<vp  silence,2  retire  into 
desert  places,  and  supplicate  God  to  give  us 
a  sign  of  his  favour.  Then  God  will  come 
and  spc.-.k  with  us,  as  formerly  He  spoke 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  If  He 
were  riot  to  do  so,  llu  would  not  deserve  our 
attention.3  I  have  received  from  God  the 
commission  to  gather  together  his  elect  into 
.a  holy  and  eternal  alliance." 

The  agitation  and  ferment  at  work  in 
men's  minds  were  but  too  favourable  to  the 
dissemination  of  these  enthusiastic  ideas. 
Man  loves  the  marvellous,  and  whatever 
flatters  his  pride.  Munzer,  having  persuaded 
a  part  of  his  flock  to  adopt  his  views,  abo- 
lished congregational  singing  and  all  other 
ceremonies.  He  maintained  that  obedience 
to  princes  "  void  of  understanding,"  was  at 
once  to  serve  God  and  Belial.  Then  march- 
ing out  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners  to  a 

1  Fuhrete  sie  nicht  weiter  in  Gelst  und  zu  Gott.    L.  Opp. 
xi.v  204. 

2  Saur  sehen,  den  Bart  nlcht  abschneidcn.    Ibid. 

'  Munzer's  language  is  low  and  inr.iious  :  Erwollt  In  Oott 
gehetsxen  wenn  er  niclit  mil  ihm  rcdel,  wie  mil  Abraham. 
Hilt,  of  Munzer  by  Melanctbon.  Ibid.  295. 


chapel  in  the  vicinity  of  Alstadt,  whither 
pilgrims  from  all  quarters  were  accustomed 
to  resort,  he  pulled  it  down.  After  this  ex- 
ploit, being  compelled  to  leave  that  in1;  !i 
bourhood,  he  wandered  about  German}',  and 
went  as  far  as  Switzerland,  carrying  with 
him,  and  communicating  to  all  who  would 
listen  to  him,  the  plan  of  a  general  revolu- 
tion. Every  where  he  found  men's  minds 
prepared;  he  threw  gunpowder  on  the  burn- 
ing coals,  and  the  explosion  forthwith  took 
place. 

Luther,  who  had  rejected  the  warlike  en- 
terprises of  Siekengen,1  could  not  be  led  away 
by  the  .tumultuous  movements  of  the  pea- 
santry. Fortunately  for  social  order,  the 
Gospel  preserved  him;  for  what  would  have 
happened,  had  he  carried  his  extensive  i; 

ence  into   their  camp? lie    ever   firmly 

maintained  the  distinction  between  sect'.'.  ;r 
and  spiritual  things;  he  continually  repe  •.:.•.! 
that  it  was  immortal  souls  which  Christ 
emancipated  by  his  Word ;  and  if,  with  one 
hand,  he  attacked  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
with  the  other  he  upheld  with  equal  pow^r 
the  authority  of  princes.  "  A  Christian,'1 
said  he,  "  should  endure  a  hundred  deaths, 
rather  than  meddle  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  revolt  of  the  peasants."  He  wrote 
to  the  elector:  "It  causes  me  especial  joy 
that  these  enthusiasts  themselves  boast,  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  listen  to  them,  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  us.  The  Spirit  uig'S 
them  on,  say  they  ;  and  I  reply,  it  is  an  evil 
spirit,  for  he  bears  no  other  fruit  than  the 
pillage  of  convents  and  churches  ;  the  great- 
est highway  robbers  upon  earth  might  do  as 
much." 

At  the  same  time,  Luther,  who  desired 
that  others  should  enjoy  the  liberty  he  claimed 
for  himself,  dissuaded  the  prince  from  all 
measures  of  severity :  "  Let  them  preach 
what  they  please,  and  against  whom  they 
please,"  said  he  ;  "  for  it  is  the  Word  of  t  u>d 
that  must  march  in  front  of  the  battle  and 
fight  against  them.  If  their  spirit  be  the 
true  Spirit,  he  will  not  fear  our  severity  ;  if 
ours  is  the  true  one,  he  will  not  fear  their 
violence.  Let  us  leave  the  spirits  to  struggle 
and  contend  with  one  another.2  1'erhaps 
some  persons  may  be  led  astray ;  there  is  no 
battle  without  wounds;  but  he  who  fighteth 
faithfully  shall  be  crowned.  Nevertheless,  if 
they  desire  to  take  up  the  sword,  let  your 
highness  forbid  it,  and  order  them  to  quit  the 
country." 

The  "insurrection  began  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  so  fre- 
quently the  theatre  of  popular  commotions. 
On  the  19th  of  July  1524,  some  Thurgovian 
peasants  rose  against  the  Abbot  of  Reiehe- 
nau,  who  would  not  accord  them  an  evange- 
lical preacher.  Erelong  thousands  were 
collected  round  the  small  town  of  Tengen, 
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to  liberate  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  there 
imprisoned.  The  revolt  spread  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  from  Swabia  as  far  as  tin- 
Rhenish  provinces,  Franconia,  Thuringia, 
.•Mid  Saxony.  In  the  month  of  January  1525, 
all  these  countries  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

About  the  end  of  this  month,  the  peasants 
published  a  declaration  in  twelve  articles,  in 
which  they  claimed  the  liberty  of  choosing 
their  own  pastors,  the  abolition  of  small 
tithes,  of  slavery,  and  of  fines  on  inheritance, 
the  right  to  hunt,  lish,  and  cut  \yood,  &c. 
Kac.h  demand  was  backed  by  ;;  passage  from 
Holy  Writ,  and  they  s;iid  in  conclusion,  "If 
we  are  deceived,  let  Luther  correct  us  by, 
Scripture." 

The  opinions  of  the  AVittcmberg  divines 
were  consulted.  Luther  and  Melnncthon 
delivered  theirs  separately,  and  they  both 
gave  evidence  of  the,  difference  of  their  cha- 
racters. Melancthon,  who  thought  every 
kind  of  disturbance  a  crime,  overstepped  the 
limits  of  his  usual  gentleness,  and  could  not 
find  language  strong  enough  to  express  his 
indignation.  The  peasants  were  criminals, 
against  whom  he  invoked  all  laws  human 
and  Divine.  If  friendly  negotiation  was 
unavailing,  the  magistrates  ought  to  hunt 
them  down,  as  if  they  were  robbers  and 
assassins.  "And  yet,"  he  added  (and  we 
require  at  least  one  feature  to  remind  us  of 
Melancthon),  "  let  them  take  pity  on  the 
orphans  when  having  recourse  to  the  penalty 
of  death  !  " 

Luther's  opinion  of  the  revolt  was  the 
same  as  Melancthon 's ;  but  he  had  a  heart 
that  beat  for  the  miseries  of  the  people.  On 
this  occasion  he  manifested  a  dignified  im- 
partiality, and  spoke  the  truth  frankly  to 
both  parties.  He  first  addressed  the  princes, 
and  more  especially  the  bishops  : — 

"  It  is  you,''  said  he,  "  who  are  the  cause  of 
this  revolt ';  it  is  your  clamours  against  the 
Gospel,  your  guilty  oppressions  of  the  poor, 
that  have  driven  the  people  to  despair.  It 
is  not  the  peasants,  my  dear  Lords,  that  rise 
up  against  you, — it  is  God  himself  who  op- 
poses your  madness.1  The  peasants  are  but 
the  instruments  he  employs  to  humble  you. 
Do  not  imagine  you  can  escape  the  punish- 
ment he  is  preparing  for  you.  Even  should 
you  have  succeeded  in  destroying  all  these 
peasants,  God  is  able  from  the  very  stones 
to  raise  up  others  to  chastise;  your  pride.  If 
I  desired  revenge,  I  might  laugh  in  my 
sleeve,  and  look  on  while  the  peasants  were 
e.a  rrying  on  their  work,  or  even  increase  their 
fury  ;  but  may  God  preserve  me  from  such 

thoughts  ! My  dear  Lords,  put  away  your 

indignation,  treat  these  poor  peasants  as  a 
man  of  sense  treats  people  who  are  drunk  or 
insane.  Quiet  these  commotions  by  mild- 
ness, lest  a  conflagration  should  arise  and 
burn  all  Germany.  Among  these  twelve 


l  Qott  !»t'«  »elber  der  setit  slch  wider  euch.    L.  Opp.  ill. 
264. 


articles  there  are  certain  demands  which  are 
just  and  equitable." 

This  prologue  was  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  peasants'  confidence  in  Luther,  and  to 
make  them  listen  patiently  to  the  truths  he 
had  to  tell  them.  He  represented  to  them 
that  most  of  their  demands  were  well  found- 
ed ;  but  that  to  revolt  was  to  act  like  hea- 
thens; that  the  duty  of  a  Christian  is  to  be 
patient,  and  not  to  fight ;  that  if  they  per- 
sisted in  revolting  against  the  Gospel  in  the 
name  of  the.  Gospel,  he  should  look  upon 
them  as  more  dangerous  enemies  than  the 
pope.  "  The  pope  and  the  emperor,"  con- 
tinued he,  "combined  against  me;  but  the 
more  they  blustered  the  more  did  the  Gospel 

gain    ground And   why  was    this?     IV- 

eause  I  never  drew  the  sword  or  called  for 
vengeance  ;  because  I  never  had  recourse  to 
tumult  or  insurrection  :  I  relied  wholly  upon 
(!od.  and  placed  everything  in  His  almighty 
hands.  Christians  fight  not  with  swords  or 
arquebuses,  but  with  sufferings  and  with  the 
cross.  Christ,  their  Captain,  handled  not  the 
sword he  was  hung  upon  a  tree." 

But  to  no  purpose  did  Luther  employ  this 
Christian  language.  The  people  were  too 
much  excited  by  the  fanatical  speeches  of 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  to  listen,  as 
of  old,  to  the  words  of  the  reformer.  "  He 
is  playing  the  hypocrite,"  said  they;  "he 
flatters  the  nobles.  He  has  declared  war 
against  the  pope,  and  yet  wishes  us  to  sub- 
mit to  our  oppressors." 

The  revolt,  instead  of  dying  away,  became 
more  formidable.  At  VVeinsberg,  Count 
Louis  of  Helfenstein  and  the  seventy  men 
under  his  orders  were  condemned  to  death  by 
the  rebels.  A  body  of  peasants  drew  up 
with  their  pikes  lowered,  whilst  others  drove 
the  count  and  his  soldiers  against  this  wall  of 
steel.1  The  wife  of  the  wretched  Helfen- 
stein, a  natural  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  holding  an  infant  two  years  old 
in  her  arms,  knelt  before  them,  and  with 
loud  cries  begged  for  her  husband's  life,  and 
vainly  endeavoured  to  avert  this  barbarous 
murder.  A  boy  who  had  been  in  the  count's 
service,  and  had  joined  the  rebels,  capered 
gaily  before  him,  and  played  the  dead  inarch 
upon  his  fife,  as  if  he  bad  been  leading  his- 
victims  in  a  dance.  All  perished ;  the  child 
was  wounded  in  its  mother's  arms  ;  and  she 
herself  thrown  upon  a  dung-cart,  and  thus 
conveyed  to  Hcilbrunn. 

At  the  news  of  these  cruelties,  a  cry  of 
horror  was  heard  from  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  Luther's  feeling  heart  under- 
went a  terrible  conflict.  On  the  one  hand 
the  peasants,  ridiculing  his  advice,  pretended 
to  have  received  revelations  from  heaven, 
made  an  impious  use  of  the  threatenings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  proclaimed  an  equality 
of  ranks  and  a  community  of  goods,  defended 
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their  cause  with  fire  and  sword,  and  indulged 
in  barbarous  atrocities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  asked  the  re- 
former, with  a  malicious  sneer,  if  lie  did  not 
know  that  it  was  easier  to  kindle  a  fire  than 
to  extinguish  it.  Shocked  at  these  excesses, 
and  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  they  might 
check  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  Luther 
hesitated  no  longer,  no  longer  temporized  ; 
he  inveighed  against  the  insurgents  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  character,  and  perhaps 
overstepped  the  just  bounds  within  which 
he  should  have  contained  himself. 

"  The  peasants,"  said  lie,  "  commit  three 
horrible  sins  against  God  and  man,  and  thus 
deserve  the  death  of  body  and  soul.  First, 
they  revolt  against  their  magistrates  to 
whom  they  have  sworn  fidelity  ;  next,  they 
rob  and  plunder  convents  and  castles  ;  and 
lastly,  they  veil  their  _crimes  with  the  cloak 
of  the  Gospel.  If  you'  do  not  put  a  mad  dog 
to  death,  you  will  perish,  and  all  the  country 
with  you.  Whoever  is  killed  fighting  for 
the  magistrates  will  be  a  true  martyr,  if  he 
has  fought  with  a  good  conscience."  Luther 
then  gives  a  powerful  description  of  the 
guilty  violence  of  the  pe  isants  who  force 
simple  and  peaceable  men  to  join  their  al- 
liance, and  thus  drag  them  to  the  same  con- 
demnation. He  then  adds  :  "  For  this  rea- 
son, my  dear  Lords,  help,  save,  deliver,  have 
pity  on  these  poor  people.  Let  every  one 

strike,  pierce,  and  kill,  who  is  able If 

thou  diest,  thou  canst  not  meet  a  happier 
death;  for  thou  diest  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  to  save  thy  neighbour  from  hell."  1 

Neither  gentleness  nor  violence  could  ar- 
rest the  popular  torrent.  The  church-bells 
were  no  longer  rung  for  divine  service ; 
whenever  their  deep  and  prolonged  sounds 
were  heard  in  the  fields,  it  was  the  tocsin, 
and  all  ran  to  arms.  The  people  of  the 
Black  Forest  had  rillicd  round  John  Mul- 
ler  of  Bulgenbach.  With  an  imposing 
aspect,  wrapped  up  in  a  red  cloak,  and 
wearing  a  red  cap.  this  leader  boldly  ad- 
vanced from  village  to  village  followed 
by  the  peasantry.  Behind  him,  on  a  wag- 
gon decoL.ted  with  ribands  and  branches 
of  trees,  was  raised  the  tricolor  flag,  black, 
red,  ami  white, — the  signal  of  revolt.  A 
herald,  dressed  in  the  same  colours,  read  the 
twelve  articles,  and  invited  the  people  to  join 
in  the  rebellion.  Whoever  refused  was 
banished  from  the  community. 

Erelong  this  march,  which  at  first  was 
peaceable,  became  more  disquieting.  "  We 
must  compel  the  lords  to  submit  to  our  al- 
liance," exclaimed  they.  And  to  induce 
them  to  do  so,  they  plundered  the  granaries, 
emptied  the  cellars,  drew  the  seigneurial 
fish-ponds,  demolished  the  castles  of  the 
nobles  who  resisted,  and  burnt  the  convents. 
Opposition  had  inflamed  the  passions  of 
those  rude  men  ;  equality  no  longer  satisfied 
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them  ;  they  thirsted  for  blood,  and  swore  to 
put  to  death  every  man  who  wore  a  spur. 

At  the  approach  of  the  peasants,  the  cities 
that  were  unable  to  resist  them  opened  their 
gates  and  joined  them.  In  whatever  plac«; 
they  entered,  they  pulled  down  theimagea  and 
broke  the  crucifixes;  armed  women  paraded 
the  streets  and  threatened  the  monks.  If 
they  were  defeated  in  one  quarter,  they 
assembled  again  in  another,  and  brave, 1  ili>: 
most  formidable  forces.  A  committee  of  pea- 
sants was  established  at  lleilbrunn.  The 
Counts  of  Lowenstein  were  taken  prisoners, 
dressed  in  a  smock-frock,  and  a  white  stall' 
having  been  placed  in  their  hands,  were  com- 
pelled to  swear  to  the  twelve  articles.  "  Bro- 
ther George,  and  thou,  brother  Albert/'  said 
a  tinker  of  Ohringen  to  the  Counts  of  Ilohen- 
lohe,  who  had  gone  to  their  camp,  "swear 
to  conduct  yourselves  as  our  brethren  ;  for 
you  also  are  now  peasants  ;  you  are  no  longer 
lords."  Equality  of  rank,  the  dream  of  many 
democrats,  was  established  in  aristocratic 
Germany. 

Many  nobles,  some  through  fear,  others 
from  ambition,  then  joined  the  insurgents. 
The  famous  Goctz  von  BerlicBingen,  finding 
his  vassals  refuse  to  obey  him,  desired  to  flee 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  his  wife,  who ' 
was  lying-in,  wishing  to  keep  him  near  her, 
concealed  the  elector's  answer.  Goetz,  being 
closely  pursued,  was  compelled  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the-  rebel  army.  On  the 
7th  of  May  the  peasants  entered  Wurtzburg, 
where  the  citizens  received  them  with  accla- 
mations. The  forces  of  the  princes  and 
knights  of  Swabia  and  I'  ranconia,  which  had 
assembled  in  that  city,  evacuated  it,  and  re- 
tired in  confusion  tf»tl:e  citadel,  the  last  bul- 
wark of  the  nobilitv. 

But  the  movement  had  already  extended 
to  other  parts  of  Germany.  .Spires,  the  Pala- 
tinate, Alsace,  and  Hesse,  accepted  the  twelve 
articles,  and  the  peasants  threatened  Bava- 
ria, Westphalia,  the  Tyrol,  Saxony,  and  Lor- 
raine. The  Margrave  of  Baden,  having 
rejected  the  articles,  was  compelled  to  flee. 
The  coadjutor  of  Fulda  acceded  to  them  with 
a  smile.  The  smaller  towns  said,  they  had 
no  lances  with  which  to  oppose  the  insur- 
gents. Mentz,  Troves,  and  Frankfort  ob- 
tained the  liberties  which  they  had  claimed. 

An  immense  revolution  was  preparing  in 
all  the  empire.  The  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar privileges,  that  bore  so  heavily  on  the 
peasants,  were  to  be  suppressed ;  the  posses- 
sions of  the  clergy  were  to  be  secularized,  to 
indemnify  the  princes  and  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  empire;  taxes  were  to  be  abol- 
ished, with  the  exception  of  a  tribute  payable 
every  ten  years ;  the  imperial  power  alone 
was  to  subsist,  as  being  recognised  by  the 
New  Testament ;  all  the  other  princes  were 
to  cease  to  reign ;  sixty-four  free  tribunals 
were  to  be  established,  in  which  men  of  all 
classes  should  have  a  seat ;  all  ranks  were  to 
return  to  their  primitive  condition ;  the  clergy 
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were  to  be  henceforward  merely  the  pastors 
of  the  churches ;  princes  and  knights  were 
to  be  simply  the  defenders  of  the  weak  ;  uni- 
formity in  weights  and  measures  was  to  be 
introduced;  and  only  one  kind  of  money  was 
to  be  coined  throughout  the  umpire. 

Meanwhile  the  princes  h  id  shaken  off  their 
first  lethargy,  and  George  von  Truchsess, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  army,  was 
advancing  on  the  side  of  tlie.  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. On  the  2d  of  May  he  defeated  the 
peasants  at  Beblingen,  marched  on  the  town 
of  Weinsherg,  where  the  unhappy  Count  of 
Helfenstein  had  perished,  burnt  and  razed  it 
to  the  ground,  giving  orders  that  the  ruins 
should  be  left  as  an  eternal  monument  of  the 
treason  of  its  inhabitants.  At  Fiirfeld  he 
united  with  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the 
Elector  of  Trevcs,  and  ;.II  three  moved  to- 
wards Franconia. 

The  Fraueuburg,  the  citadel  of  Wurtzburg, 
held  out  for  the  princes,  and  the  main  army 
of  the  p.-isants  still  lay  before  its  walls.  As 
soon  as  they  heard  of  Truchsess'  march,  they 
res  Ived  on  an  assault,  find  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night  on  tli£  15th  of  May,  the  trumpets 
Hounded,  the  tricolor  flag  was  unfurled,  and 
the  peasants  rushed  to  the  attack  with  hor- 
rible shouts.  Sebastian  von  I'otenham,  one 
of  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  Reformation, 
was  governor  of  the  castle.  He  had  put  the 
fortress  in  a  formidable  state  of  defence,  and 
hiving  exhorted  the  garrison  to  repel  the 
assault  with  courage,  the  soldiers,  holding  up 
three  ringers,  had  all  sworn  to  hold  out  till 
the  last.  A  most  terrible  conflict  then  took 
place.  To  the  vigour  and  despair  of  the  in- 
surgents the  fortress  replied  from  its  walls 
and  towers  by  petards*  showers  of  sulphur 
and  boiling  pitch,  and  the  discharges  of  artil- 
lery. The  peasants,  thus  struck  by  their 
unseen  enemies,  were  staggered  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  in  an  instant  their  fury  grew 
more  violent.  The  struggle  was  prolonged 
<<s  the  night  advanced.  The  fortress,  lit  up 
bv  a  thousand  battle-fires,  appeared  in  the 
darkness  like  a  towering  giant,  who,  vomit- 
ing flames,  struggled  alone  amidst  the  roar 
of  thunder  for  the  salvation  of  the  empire 
.".gainst  the  ferocious  valour  of  these  furious 
hordes.  Two  hours  after  midnight  the  pea- 
Bants  withdrew,  having  failed  hi  all  their 
efforts. 

They  now  tried  to  enter  into  negotiations, 
cither  with  the  garrison  or  with  Truchsess, 
who  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
1'ut  this  was  going  out  of  their  line;  vio- 
lenee  and  victory  alone  could  save  them. 
After  some  little  hesitation,  they  resolved  to 
march  against  the  imperial  forces,  but  the 
civ  dry  and  artillery  made  terrible  havoc  in 
their  ranks.  At  Koiiigshofen,  and  after- 
wards at  Engelstadt,  those  unfortunate  crea- 
tures were  totally  defeated.  The  princes, 
noblea,  and  bishops,  abusing  their  victory, 
indulged  in  most  unprecedented  cruelties. 
The  prisoners  were  hung  on  the  trees  by  the 
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wayside.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who 
bad  run  away,  now  returned,  traversed  his 
diocese  accompanied  by  executioners,  and 
watered  it  alike  with  the  blood  of  the  rebels 
and  of  the  peaceful  friends  of  the  Word  of 
( ;<xl.  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  Margrave 
Casiinir  of  Anspach  put  out  the  eyes  of 
eighty-five  insurgents,  who  had  sworn  that 
their  eyes  should  never  look  upon  that  prince 
again  ;  and  he  cast  this  troop  of  blinded  in- 
dividuals upon  the  world,  who  wandered  up 
and  down,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand, 
groping  along,  and  begging  their  bread. 
The  wretched  boy,  who  had  played  thedead- 
m arch  on  his  fife  at  the  murder  of  Helfen- 
stein, was  chained  to  a  post ;  a  fu-e  was 
kindled  around  him,  and  the  knights  looked 
on  laughing  at  his  horrible  contortions. 

Public  worship  was  every  where  restored 
in  its  ancient  forms.  The  most  flourishing 
and  populous  districts  of  the  empire  exhibi- 
ted to  those  who  travelled  through  them 
nothing  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  smok- 
ing ruins.  Fifty  thousand  men  had  perished, 
and  the  people  lost  nearly  every  where  the 
little  liberty  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Such 
was  the  horrible  termination  of  this  revolt  in 
the  south  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

JIunrer  at  Jlnlliausen — Appeal  to  the  People — March  of  the 
Princes— Mml  of  the  Revolt— Influence  of  the  Reiormcrs — 
Sufferings— Changes— Two  Results. 

BUT  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Germany  Munzer,  after  hav- 
ing traversed  a  p-irt  of  Switzerland,  Alsace, 
and  Swahi  i,  had  again  directed  his  steps  to- 
wards  Saxony.  A  few  citizens  of  Mulhau- 
sen,  in  Thuringia,  had  invited  him  to  their 
city,  and  elected  him  their  pastor.  The 
town-council  having  resisted,  Munzcrdcposcd 
it  and  nominated  anothe",  consisting  of  his 
friends,  with  himself  at  their  head.  Full  of 
contempt  for  that  Christ,  "  sweet  as  honey," 
whom  Luther  preached,  and  being  resolved  to 
employ  the  most  energetic  measures,  he  ex- 
claimed :  '•  Like  Joshua,  we  must  put  all  the 
Canaauites  to  the  sword."  He  established  a 
community  of  goods,  and  pillaged  the  con- 
vents. l  "  Munzer,"  wrote  Luther  to  Ams- 
dorffon  the  llth  of  April  1525,  "  Munzer  is 
not  only  pastor,  but  king  and  emperor  of 
Mulhausen."  The  poor  no  longer  worked  ; 
if  any  one  needed  corn  or  cloth,  he  went  and 
demanded  it  of  some  rich  man  ;  if  the  latter 
refused,  the  poor  man  took  it  by  force ;  if 
he  resisted,  he  was  hung.  As  Mulhausen 
was  an  independent  city,  Munzer  was  able 

l  Omnia  slmu!  communla.    L.  Opp.  xlx.  292. 
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to  exercise  his  power  for  nearly  a  year  with- 
out opposition.  The  revolt  in  the  south  ol'i  J<T- 
many  led  him  to  imagine  that  it  was  time  to 
extend  his  new  kingdom.  He  had  a  number 
of  heavy  guns  cast  in  the  Franciscan  con- 
vei.t,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  peasantry 
air!  miners  of  Mansfeklt.  .  "  llo\v  long  will 
yen  sleep  ?"  said  he  to  them  in  a  fanatical 
proclamation.  "  Arise  and  fight  the  battle 
of  the  Lord!  The  time  is  come.  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  arc  moving.  On,  on, 

on! — Bran,  Dran,  Dvan  ! Heed  not  the 

groans  of  the  impious  ones.  They  will  im- 
plore you  like  children  ;  hut  be  pitiless. — 

Dr.in,  Dran,  Dran  ! The  fire  is  burning: 

let  your  sword  be  ever  warm  with  blood. 1— 

Dran,  Dran,  Dran  ! Work  while  it  is  yet 

day."  The '  letter  was  signed  "  MV-NZKH, 
servant  of  God  against  the  wicked." 

The  country  people,  thirsting  for  plunder, 
flocked  round  his  standard.  Throughout  all 
the  districts  of  Mansfeldt,  Stolberg,  Schwartz- 
burg  in  Hesse,  and  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
the  peasantry  rose  in  insurrection.  The  con- 
vents of  Michelstein,  Ilsenburg,  Walkenried, 
Rosslebcn,  and  many  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hartz,  or  in  the  plains  of 
Thuringia.  were  devastated.  At  Ueinhard- 
sbrunn,  which  Luther  had  visited,  the  tombs 
of  the  ancient  landgraves  were  profaned,  and 
the  library  destroyed. 

Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at 
Wittemberg  some  anxiety  began  to  be  felt. 
Those  doctors,  who  had  fe-ired  neither  the 
emperor  nor  the  pope,  trembled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  madman.  They  were  always  on 
the  watch  for  news,  and  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  rebels  was  counted.  "  We 
are  here  in  great  danger,"  said  Melnncthon. 
"  If  Munzer  succeeds,  it  is  all  over  with  us, 
unless  Christ  should  rescue  ns.  Munzer 
advances  with  a  worse  than  Scythian  cruelty,'2 
and  it  is  impossible  to  repeat  the  dreadful 
threats  he  utters." 

The  pious  elector  had  long  hesitated  what 
lie  should  do.  Munzer  had  exhorted  him 
and  all  the  princes  to  be  converted,  be- 
cause (said  he)  their  hour  was  come  ;  and  he 
had  signed  these  letters:  "  MV^ZEK,  armed 
with  the;  sword  of  Gideon.'1  Frederick  would 
have  desired  to  reclaim  these  misguided  men 
by  gentle  measures.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
when  he  was  dangerously  ill,  he  had  written 
to  his  Brother  John  :  "  We  may  have  given 
these  wretched  people  more  than  one  cause 
for  insurrection.  Alas  !  the  poor  are  oppres- 
sed in  many  ways  by  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords/'  And  when  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  humiliation,  the*  revolu- 
tions, and  the  dangers  to  which  he  would 
expose  himself,  unless  he  promptly  stifled 
the  rebellion,  he  replied  :  "Hitherto  I  have 
been  a  mighty  elector,  having  chariots  and 


I  tassel  euer  Schwerdt  nicht  kalt  warden  vcn  Blut.  L. 
Opp.  xix.  2*9. 

-  Moncenis  phis  quam  Scythicarn  crudelltatem  pr*  se 
fort.  Corp.  Uef.  i.  741. 


horses  in  abundance;  if  it  be  God's  pleasure 
to  take  them  from  me  now,  I  will  go  on 
foot."1 

The  youthful  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
was  tfie  first  of  the  princes  who  took  up 
arms.  His  knights  and  soldiers  swore  to 
live  and  die  with  him.  After  pacifying  his 
own  states,  he  directed  his  march  tov 
Saxony.  On  their  side,  Duke  John,  the 
elector's  brother,  Duke  George  of  Sax 
and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  advanced 
and  united  their  troops  with  those  of  IK-M-e. 
The  peasants,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  this 
army,  fled  to  a  small  hill,  where,  without 
any  discipline,  without  arms,  and  for  the 
most  part  without  courage,  they  formed  a 
rampart  with  their  waggons.  Munzer  had 
not  even  prepared  ammunition  for  his  large 
guns.  No  succours  appeared ;  the  rebels 
were  hemmed  in  by  the  army  ;  they  lost  all 
confidence.  The  princes,  taking  pity  <MI 
them,  proposed  a  capitulation,  which  they 
appeared  willing  to  accept.  Upon  this  Mun- 
zer had  recourse  to  the  most  powerful  lever 
that  enthusiasm  can  put  in  motion.  "  To- 
day we  shall  behold  the  arm  of  the  Lord," 
said  he,  "  and  all  our  enemies  shall  be  de- 
stroyed." At  this  moment  a  rainbow  ap- 
peared over  their  heads  ;  the  fanatical  host, 
who  carried  a  rainbow  on  their  flags,  regarded 
it  as  a  sure  prognostic  of  the  Divine  protec- 
tion. Munzer  took  advantage  of  it :  "  Fc-ir 
nothing,"  said  he  to  the  citizens  and  pea- 
sants; "  I  will  catch  all  their  balls  in  my 
sleeve."2  At  the  same  time  he  cruelly  put  to 
death  a  young  gentleman.  Maternus  von 
Geholfen,  an  envoy  from  the  princes,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  insurgents  of  all  hope  of 
pardon. 

The  landgrave,  having  assembled  his  horse- 
men, said  to  them  :  "  I  well  know  that  we 
princes  are  often  in  fault,  for  we  are  but  men ; 
but  God  commands  all  men  to  honour  the 
powers  that  be.  Let  us  save  our  wives  and 
children  from  the  fury,  of  these  murderers. 
The  Lord  will  give  us  the  victory,  for  he  has 
said  :  Whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  rcsistet/t  the 
ordinance  of  God."  Philip  then  gave  the  signal 
of  attack. '  It  was  the  15th  of  May  1525.  The 
army  was  put  in  motion ;  but  the  peasant 
host  stood  immovable,  singing  the  hymn, 
"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,"  and  waiting  for  hea- 
ven to  declare  in  their  favour.  The  artillery 
soon  broke  down  their  rude  rampart,  carry- 
ing dismay  and  death  into  the  midst  of  the 
insurgents.  Their  fanaticism  and  courage  at 
once  forsook  them  ;  they  were  seized  with  a 
panic-terror,  and  ran  away  in  disorder.  Fivo 
thousand  perished  in  the  flight. 

After  the  battle  the  princes  and  their  vic- 
torious troops  entered  Frankcnhausen.  A 
soldier,  who  had  gone  into  a  loft  in  the  house 
where  he  was  quartered,  found  a  man  in  bed.3 


1  So  wolle  er  hinkunftls  T\\  fuss  pehen.    Seek.  p.  68*. 

2  Ihr  dollt  selien  d»ss  ich  alle  nOchsenstelne  to  Enn«l 
fassen  will.     L.  Opp.  xix.  297. 

3  So  findet  er  elnem  am  Belt. 
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"  Who  art  thou?"  asked  lie  ;  "  art  thou  one 
of  tin'  rebels '}  "  Then  obsen-ing  a  pocket- 
book,  lir  to  '!:  it  up,  and  found  several  letters 
addre.-sed  tn  Tlmiins  .Munzer.  "Art  thou 
Mun/.er'.' '  demanded  the  trooper.  The  sick 
111:111  answered  "  Xo."  Uut  as  the  soldier 
uttered  dreadful  threats,  Munzer,  for  it  was 
really  he,  confessed  wh»  In-  was.  "Thou 
art  my  prisoner,"  s.iid  the  horsi  nun.  When 
Munz-:r  was  taken  l.e!'<>rc  Duke  George  and 
the  landgrave,  lie  persevered  in  saying  that 
he  was  right  to  chastise  the  princes,  since 
they  opposed  tin:  Cosprl.  "  Wretched  man!  " 
replied  they,  "think  of  all  those,  of  whose, 
death  yen  have  lireu  the  cause."  But  he 
answered,  smiling  in  the  midst  oi'his  anguish  : 
"They  would  have  it  so!"  lie  took  the 
sacrament  under  inn- kind,  and  was  beheaded 
at  the  same  time  with  1'feiffer,  his  lieutenant. 
Mulhausen  was  taken,  and  the  peasants  were 
loaded  with  chains. 

A  nolil.'inan  having  observed  among  the 
(•;•!. \vd  of  prisoners  a  peasant  of  favourable 
appearance,  went  up  and  said  to  him  :  "  Well, 
my  man.  which  government  do  you  like  best 
— that  of  the  peasants  or  of  the  princes?" 
The  poor  fellow  made  answer  with  a  deep 
sigh:  "Ah,  my  I. ml.  no  knife  ou;s  so  deep 
as  the  rule  of  pedant  over  his  fellows."1 
.  The  remains  of  the  insurrection  were 
qr.e:,ched  in  blood;  Duke  George,  in  parti- 
cular, acted  with  the  greatest  severity.  In 
the  states  of  the  elector,  there  were  neither 
executions  imr  punishment.2  The  Word  of 
God,  preached  in  all  its  purity,  had  shown 
its  power  to  restrain  the  tumultuous  passions 
of  the  people. 

From  the  very  beginning,  indeed,  Luther 
had  not  ceased  to  struggle,  against  the  re- 
bellion, which  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  judgment  il'iv.  Advice,  prayers, 
and  even  irony,  had  not  been  spared.  At  the 
end  of  the  .articles  drawn  up  at,  Erfurth  by 
the  rebels,  he  had  subjoined,  as  a  supplemen- 
tary article:  "Item,  The  following  article 
lias  been  omitted.  Henceforward  the  honour- 
able council  shall  have  no  power;  it  shall 
do  nothing;  it  shall  sit  like  an  idol  or  a  log 
of  wood ;  the  commonalty  shall  chew  its 
food,  and  it  shall  govern  with  its  hands  and 
feet  tied;  henceforth  the  waggon  shall  guide 
the  horses,  the  horses  shall  hold  the  reins, 
and  we  shall  go  on- admirably,  in  conformity 
wiih  the  glorious  system  set  forth  in  these 
articles." 

laither  did  not  confine  himself  to  writing. 
While  the  disturbance  was  still  at  its  height, 
be  quitted  Wittemberg  and  went  through 
some  of  the  districts  where  the  agitation  was 
greatest.  lit;  pro  iched,  he  laboM'ed  to  soften 
his  hearers'  he  irts,  and  his  hand,  to  which 
God  had  given  po\ver,  turned  aside,  calmed, 
and  brought  lick  the-,  impetuous  and  over- 


flowing torrents  into  their  natural  channels. 

1  Keln  Messcr  oclurjifor  schir!  t  ilcnn  wcnn  eln  Baur  des 
andcrn  llerr  wird.  Maihcs.  p.  is. 

-  Ilio  nullft  cariiiliciiiit,  nulluiii  supji'.icium.  Corp.  Ref.  1. 
752. 


In  every  quarter  the  doctors  of  the  Re- 
formation exerted  a  similar  influence.  At 
Halle,  r.rentz  had  revived  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  citizens  by  the  promises  of  God's  Word, 
and  four  thousand  peasants  had  fled  before 
six  hundred  citizens.1  At  Ichterhauscn,  a 
mob  of  peasants  having  assembled  with  an 
intent  to  demolish  several  castles  and  put 
their  lords  to  death,  Frederick  Myconius 
went  out  to  them  alone,  and  such  was  the 
power  of  his  words,  that  they  immediately 
abandoned  their  design.2 

Such  was  the  part  taken  by  the  reformer,, 
and  the  Reformation  in  the  midst  of  tin- 
volt  ;  they  contended  against  it  with  all  t!i   ir 
might,   with   the    sword    of  the   Word,   and 
boldly    maintained    those    principles    v,  !,:•: 
alone,  in  every  age,  can  preserve   order  and 
subjection  among  the  nations.     Accordingly, 
Luther  asserted  that  if  the  power  of  sound. 
doctrine   had   not  checked  the   fury  of  ihe, 
people,  the  revolt  would  have  extended   its 
ravages   far   more    widely,   and    have    over- 
thrown both  Church  and  State.     Every  thing 
lends    us  to   believe  that  these   melan' 
prognostics  would  have  been  realized. 

If  the  reformers  thus  contended  against 
sedition,  it  was  not  without  receiving  griev- 
ous wounds.  That  moral  agony  which  Lu- 
ther had  first  suffered  in  his  cell  at  Erfurth, 
became  still  more  serious  after  the  insu! 
tion  of  the  peasants.  No  great  change  tal  es 
place  among  men  without  suffering  on  t!,e 
part  of  those  who  are  its  instruments.  Tin- 
birth  of  Christianity  was  effected  by  the 
agony  of  the  cross  ;  but  He  who  hung  upon 
that  cross  addressed  these  words  to  each  of 
his  disciples:  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  tin  , 
//tal  I  shall  drink  of,  and  to  be  baptized  ici'Jt 
the  same  Imjitism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ? 

On  the  side  of  the  princes,  it  was  continu- 
ally repeated  that  Luther  and  his  doctrine 
wei'e  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  and,  however 
absurd  this  idea  may  be,  the  reformer  could 
not  see  it  so  generally  entertained  without 
experiencing  the  deepest  grief.  On  the  side 
of  the  people,  Munzer  and  all  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  represented  him  as  a  vile 
hypocrite,  and  a  flatterer  of  the  great,3  and 
their  calumnies  easily  obtained  belief.  The 
violence  with  which  Luther  had  declared 
against  the  rebels  had  displeased  even  mode- 
rate men.  The  friends  of  Rome  exulted;4 
all  were  against  him,  and  bore  heavily  upon 
him  the  anger  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
his  greatest  affliction  was  to  behold  the  work 
of  heaven  thus  dragged  in  the  mire,  and 
classed  with  the  most  fanatical  projects. 
Here  lie  felt  was  his  Gethsemane :  he  saw 
the  bitter  cup  that  was  presented  to  him; 
and  foreboding  that  lv  would  be  forsaken  by 


1  Corum  nnimos  fracto.s  ct  perturbatos  verbo  Dei  orcxit. 
M.  Ailuini  Vit.  llrcntil.  p.  441. 

*  Agmen    rustiooriim   qui  convenerant  fid  demoliendas 
arres.  unlca  urutionc  sic  compescult.    M.  Adami  Vltft  Fred. 

llvmnii.  |>.  17'.. 

*  (Jiioil  adulator  prlnclpum  vocer.     L.  Epp.  U.  671. 

*  Uuudcnt  papistic  <lu  nu^tro  dissidk*.    ibid.  C12. 
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all,  he  exclaimed:  '"Soon,  perhaps,  1  also 
shall  be  able  to  si  y  :  -I////1'  »'/;«//  be  offended 
because  of  me  this  niyJil.''1 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  thi:i  deep  bitterness, 
he  preserved  his  faith  :  "  He  who  has  given 
me  power  to  trample  the  enemy  under  foot," 
said  he,  "  when  he  rose  up  against  me  like  a 
cruel  dragon  or  a  furious  lion,  will  not  per- 
mit this  enemy  to  crush  me,  now  that  he 
appears  before  me  with  the  treacherous 
glance  of  the  basilisk."  I  groan  as  I  con- 
template these  calamities.  Often  have  I 
asked  myeelf,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  have  allowed  the  papacy  to  go 
on  quietly,  rather  than  to  witness  the  occur- 
rence of  so  many  troubles  'and  seditions  in 
the  world.  15ut  no !  it  is  better  to  have 
snatched  a  few  souls  from  the  jaws  of  the 
devil,  than  to  have  left  them  all  between  his 
murderous  fangs."3 

Now  terminated  the  revolution  in  Luther's 
mind  that  had  begun  at  the  period  of  his  re- 
turn from  the  'Wartburg.  The  inner  life  no 
longer  satisfied  him  :  the  Church  and  her  in- 
stitutions now  became  most  important  in  his 
eyes.  The  boldness  with  which  he  h;ul 
thrown  down  every  thing  was  checked  at 
the  sight  of  still  more  sweeping  destructions; 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  preserve,  govern,  and 
build  up ;  and  from  the  midst  of  the  blood- 
stained'ruins  with  which  the  peasant  war 
had  covered  all  Germany,  the  edifice  of  the 
new  Church  began  slowly  to  arise. 

These  disturbances  left  a  lasting  and  deep 
impression  on  men's  minds.  The  nations 
had  been  struck  with  dismay-  The  masses, 
who  had  sought  in  the  Reformation  nothing 
but  political  reform,  withdrew  from  it  of 
their  own  accord,  when  they  saw  it  offered 
them  spiritual  liberty  only.  Luther's  oppo- 
sition to  the  peasants  was  his  renunciation 
of  the  ephemeral  favour  of  the  people.  A 
seeming  tranquillity  was  soon  established, 
and  tLe  noise  of  enthusiasm  and  sedition  was 
followed  in  all  Germany  by  a  silence  in- 
spired by  terror.4 

Thus  the  popular  passions,  the  cause  of 
revolution,  and  the  interests  of  a  radical 
equality,  were  quelled  in  the  empire  ;  but 
the  Reformation  did  not  yield.  These  two 
movements,  which  many  have  confounded 
with  each  other,  were  clearly  marked  out  by 
the  difference  of  their  results.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  from  below ;  the  Reformation  from 
above.  A  few  horsemen  and  cannons  were 
sufficient  to  put  down  the  one ;  but  the  other 
never  ceased  to  rise  in  strength  and  vigour, 
in  despite  of  the  reiterated  assaults  of  the 
empire  and  the  Church. 


>  Mutt.  iirl.  31.    I,.  Kpp.  U.  671. 

-  Qi'i  cum  totln  haetenus  sub  pedibui  meli  calcavtt  et 
cmitri.it  leoru-m  et  draconem,  non  sincl  etiam  baslllscum 
su;*r  mecalcare.    Ibid. 

3  I's  1st  be&ierelnlge  an*  dem  Rachen  des  Teulels  beraus- 
Wi.'wcn.    I,.  Opp.  H.  Ed.  It.  961. 

•  Ka  res    incusslt  —  vuljo   terrorem,   ut   olUl    uaquam 
mortatur.    Corp.  Ref.  1.  7SZ. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Death  of  the  Elector  Frederlck-The  Prince  and  the  He. 
former—  Roman-catholic  Alliance— Plans  of  Charles  the 
Fifth— Dangers. 

MEANWHILE  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
itself  appeared  as  it'  it  would  j.rri-h  in  tin-. 
gulf  that  had  swallowed  up  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  A  melancholy  event  seemed 
destined  to  accelerate  its  fall.  At  the,  nio- 
mentwhen  the  princes  were  marching  n  gainst 
Munzer,  and  ten  days  before  hi<  defeat,  the 
aged  Elector  of  Saxony,  tint  man  whom  God 
had  raised  up  to  defend  the  Reformation 
against  all  dangers  from  without,  defended 
to  the  tomb. 

His  strength  diminished  day  by  dav  ;  tie 
horrors  that  accompanied  the  peasant  war 
wrung  his  feeling  heart.  "Alas!"  ex- 
claimed he  w;th  a  deep  sigh,  "  if  it  were 
Cod's  will,  I  should  die  with  joy.  I  see 
neither  love,  nor  truth,  nor  faith,'  nor  any 
good  remaining  upon  earth."1 

Averting  his  eyes  from  the  struggles  tho;i 
prevailing  throughout  Germany,   this  pious 
pi-incc,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  in  the 
castle  of  Lochau,  tranquilly  prepared  to  de- 
part.    On  the  4th  of  Maybe  called  for  his 
chaplain,   the  faithful  Spalatin  :    "  You   do 
right  to  come  and  see  me,"  said  he  mildly.  ;  s 
the  chaplain  entered  :  "  for  it  is  good  to  visit 
the  sick.'1     Then  ordering  his  couch  to  be 
wheeled  towards  the  table  near  whieh  Spi In- 
tin  was  sitting,  he  bade  his  attendants  leave 
the  room,   and  then  affectionately  taking  his 
friend's    hand,    spoke    with    him    familiarly 
about  Luther,  the  peasants,  and  his  approach- 
ing departure.     Spalatin  came  again  at  eight 
in  the  evening  ;  the  aged  prince  then  un- 
burdened his  soul,   and  confessed  his  sins  in 
the  presence  of  God.     On  the  morrow   (it 
was  the  5th  of  May),  he  received  the  com- 
munion  under  both  kinds.     No  member  of 
his  family  was  near  him  ;  his  brother  and 
his  nephew  were   gone  with  the  army ;  hut 
his  domestics  stood  around  him,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  those  times.     As  they 
gazed  on  that  venerable  prince,  whom  it  had 
been  so  sweet  a  task  to  serve,  they  all  burst 
into  tears.2     "  My  little  children,"  said  he 
tenderly,  "  if  I  have  offended  any  one  of  you, 
forgive  me  for  the  love  of  God  ;  for  we  princes 
often   give  offence  to  the  poor,   and  that  is 
wrong."     Thus  did  Frederick  obey  the  in- 
junction of  the  apostle  :    Let  him  tliat  is  rich 
rejoice  in  that  he  is  made  loir ,-  because  as  tlte 
flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away.3 

Spalatin  did  not  leave  him  again  ;  he  set 
before  him  the  rich  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  pious  elector  drank  in  its  powerful 
consolations  with  indescribable  peace.  Tho 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  no  longer  to  him 


1  Noch  etwas  ffute*  mehr  In  der  Welt.    Seckend.  p.  701 

2  Dass  alle  Umslcheade  turn  weinen  bcviegt.    Ibid. 
>  Janes,  I.  10. 
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that   sword  which   attacks  error. 

it  up  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  after  a 

rous  contest  triumphing  over  it  a',  last; 

it  fell   upon  his  heart  like  the  dew.  or  the 

gentle   rain,    filling   it  with   hope    and  joy. 

.Frederick   had   forgotten  the.  present  world  : 

he  saw  nothing  but  God  and  eternity. 

Feeling  the  rapid  approach  of  death,  he  de- 
stroyed a  will  that  he  had  made  some  years 
hef  ire,  and  in  which  he  had  commended  his 
so..l  t-i  "  the  mother  of  God  ;"  and  dictated 
her,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  holy 
.-::d  • !  its  of  ,)--<iis  Christ  "  for  the 

f. u'tvivencss  of  his  sins,"  a::d  declared  his 
i-rm  i-sur.niee  "  th-'.t  he  \\ras  redeemed  by 
t  •  e  precious  blood  of  his  beloved  Saviour."1 
He  thui  added:  "  I  a  in.  quite  exhausted!' 
j'Ti'l  th  it  cYeiiing,  at  five  o'clock,  he  quietly 
fell  asleep.-  "  He  w  is  a  child  of  peace,"  ex- 
claimed his  physician.  "  end  in  peace  he  has 
•ted." — "  O  bitter  death  to  all  whom  he 
b.:s  le.ft  behind  him!''  said  Luther.2 

Luther,  who  was  then  travelling  through 
Thuringia  to  allay  the  excitement,  had  never 
Fc.cn  the  elector,  except  at  a  distance,  as  at 
Worms  by  the  side  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  l!ut 
'icse  two  tii'  i,  had  met  in  spirit  from  the 
verv  moment  the  reformer  appeared.  Frede- 
rick laboured  for  nationality  and  indepen- 
dence, as  Luther  did  for  truth  a:id  j-eform  i- 
tion.  Unquestionably  the  Reformation  was 
above  all  tilings  a  spiritual  work ;  but  it  was 
perhaps  necessary  for  its  early  success  that 
it  should  be  linked  with  some  national  inter- 
est. Accordingly  Luther  had  no  sooner  risen 
np  against  indulgences  than  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  m«nk  was  tacitly 
concluded:  —  an  alliance  that  was  purely 
moral,  without,  contract  or  writing,  or  even 
words,  and  in  which  the  strong  m  ;n  lent  no 
aid  to  the  weak,  but  only  allowed  him  to  act. 
F'iit  now  that  th;1.  vigorous  oak  was  cut  down 
under  whose  shelter  the  Reformation  had 
gradually  grown  up, — now  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Gospel  were  every  where  manifesting 
fresh  force  ar.d  h:,tre  !,  and  that  its  supporters 
were  ••  impelled  to  hide  themselves  or  remain 
silent,  nothing  se.aned  able  to  defend  them 
tiny  longer  against  the  sword  of  those  who 
were  pursuing  it  with  such  violence. 

The.  confederates  of  Ratisbon,  who  had 
iueru'd  the  peas  uits  in  the  south  and  west 
of  tlit:  empire,  were  in  all  parts  attacking  the 
Reformation  and  the  revolt  alike.  At  Wnrt/.- 
burg  and  at  Ham  berg  they  put  1o  death  many 
of  the  most  peaceable  citizens,  and  even 
Ki'iia  of  those  who  had  resisted  the  peasants. 
'•  \Vli;it  matters  it?'1  said  they  openly; 
"  these  people  were  attached  to  the  Gospel." 
enough  to  make  their  heads  fall  on 
the  scaffold.3 

Duke  George  hoped  to  impart  his  hatred 
and  his  antipathies  to  the.  landgrave  and 
j'uke  John.  "J>ec,"  said  he  to  them  after 


1  {lurch  'las  tlieur*  Blut  ir.cincn  allerliebsten  Heytandes 
erloHcl.    Seek.  p.  '<>;. 

2  o  morn  .-iinnril!     L.  E|»|>.  11.069. 
2  Riilike,  PeuUche  Ocsc-li.  ii.  ZK. 
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the  defeat  of  the  peasants,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  field  of  battle,  "  see  what  miseries  Lu- 
ther has  occasioned ! "  John  and  Philip 
appeared  to  give  him  hopes  that  they  would 
adopt  his  ideas.  "  Duke  George,"  said  the 
reformer,  "  imagines  he  shall  triumph,  now 
that  Frederick  is  dead;  but  Christ  reigns  in 
the-  midst  of  His  enemies:  in  vain  do  they 
gnash  their  teeth, their  desire  shall  pe- 
rish."1 

George  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  confede- 
ration in  the  north  of  Germany,  similar  to 
that  of  Ratisbon.  The  Electors  of  Mentz 
ami  Brandenburg,  Dukes  Henry  and  Eriek 
of  Brunswick,  and  Duke  George,  met  at  Des- 
sau and  concluded  a  Romish  alliance  in  the 
month  of  July.2  George  urged  the  new  elec- 
tor and  his  son-in-law  the  landgrave  to  join 
it.  And  then,  as  if  to  intimate  what  might 
be  expected  of  it,  he  beheaded  two  citizens  of 
Leipsic  in  whose  houses  some  of  the  reformer's 
writings  had  been  found. 

At  the  same  time  letters  from  Charles  V., 
dated  from  Toledo,  arrived  in  Germany,  by 
which  another  diet  was  convoked  at  Augs- 
burg. Charles  wished  to  give  the  empire  a 
consvitntion  that  would  enable  him  to  dis- 
pose of  the  forces  of  Germany  at  his  good 
pleasure.  Religious  differences  offered  him 
the  means  ;  he  had  only  to  let  loose  the 
Catholics  against  the  followers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  when  they  had  exhausted  their  strength, 
he  would  easily  triumph  over  both.  Down 
with  the  Lutherans !  was  therefore  the  cry 
of  the  emperor.8 

Thus  all  things  combined  against  the  Re- 
formation. Never  had  Luther's  spirit  be.en 
overwhelmed  by  so  manv  fears.  The  rem- 
nants of  Mu'.izer's  parly  had  sworn  to  take 
his  life,;  his  sole  protector  was  no  more; 
Duke  George,  he  was  informed,  intended  to 
have  him  arrested  in  Wittembcrg  itself;4 
the  princes  who  might  have  defended  him 
bowed  their  heads,  and  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  the  Gospel;  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  university,  the  number  of  whose  students 
was  already  diminished  by  these  troubles, 
was  about  to  be  suppressed  by  the  new  elec- 
tor; and  Charles,  victorious  at  Pavia,  was 
assembling  a  new  diet  with  the  intention  of 
giving  a  deathblow  to  the  Reform. r 
What  dangers  must  not  Luther  have  t'oiv- 
bod  'il ! This  anguish,  these  inward  strug- 
gles, that  had  so  often  tortured  him  to  groans, 
now  wrung  his  soul.  How  can  he  resist  so 
m-iny  enemies?  In  the  midst  of  these  «gi- 
tations,  in  the  face  of  so  many  dangers,  be- 
side the  corpse  of  Frederick  th;t*  was  scarcely 
cold,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  peasants 
that  yet  strewed  the  plains  of  Germany,  Lu- 
ther— none  could  certainly  have  imagined 
such  a  thing — Luther  married. 

'  Put  Oeorfflus,  mortuo  Fredcrico,  putat  se  omnia  posse. 
1..  !>]>  iii.  22. 

'-'  Hal>itu  conciliabulo  conjuravenmt  restitutes  MM  MM 
"ii'Di.i   . .  Jlii'l. 

3  Slelrlun.  Hint,  (le  t»  Rcl.  i.  214. 
lii-il,  Luther's  Lcben,  p.  ICO. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Nuns  of  Nimptsch—  Luther's  Sentiments— The  Convent 
dissolved— Luther's  Marriage— Domestic  Happiness. 

IN  the  monastery  of  Nimptsch.  near  Grimma 
in  Saxony,  dwelt  in  the  year  1523  nine  nuns, 
who  were  diligent  in  reading  the  Word  of 
God,  and  who  liad  discovered  the  contrast 
that  exists  between  a  Christian  :md  a  cloister- 
ed life.  Their  names  were  Magdalen  Stau- 
pitz,  Eliza  Canitz,  Ava  Grosscn.  Ava  and 
Margaret  Schonfeldt,  Laneta  Golis,  Margaret 
and  Catherine  Zeschaii,  and  Catherine  l><>ra. 
The  first  impulse  of  these  young  women, 
after  they  were  delivered  from  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  monastery,  was  to  write  to  their 
parents.  "  The  salvation  of  our  souls,'1  said 
they,  "  will  not  permit  us  to  remain  any 
longer  in  a  cloister."1  Their  parents,  fear- 
ing the  trouble  likely  to  arise  from  such  a 
resolution,  harshly  rejected  their  prayers. 
The  poor  nuns  were  dismayed.  How  can 
they  leave  the  monastery  ?  Their  timidity- 
was  alarmed  at  so  desperate  a  step.  At  last, 
the  horror  caused  by  the  papal  services  pre- 
vailed, and  they  promised  not  to  leave  one 
another,  but  to  repair  in  a  body  to  some  re- 
spectable place,  with  order  and  decency. - 
Two  worthy  and  piou^  citizens  of  Torgau, 
Leonard  Koppe  and  Wolff  Tomitzsch,  offered 
their  assistance,3  which  was  accepted  as 
coming  from  God  himself,  and  they  left  the 
convent  of  Nimptsch  without  any  opposition, 
and  as  if  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  opened 
the  doors  to  them.4  Koppe  and  Tomitzsch 
received  them  in  their  waggon ;  and  on  the 
7th  of  April  1523,  the  nine  nuns,  amazed  at 
their  own  boldness,  stopped  in  great  emotion 
before  the  gate  of  the  old  Augustine  convent 
in  which  Luther  resided. 

"  This  is  not  my  doing,"  said  Luther,  as 
he  received  them  :  "  but  would  to  God  that 
I  could  thus  rescue  all  captive  consciences, 
and  empty  all  the  cloisters  !5 — the  breach  is 
made ! "  Many  persons  offered  to  receive 
these  nuns  into  their  houses,  and  Catherine 
Bora  found  a  welcome  in  the  family  of  the 
burgoirwster  of  Wittemberg. 

If  Luther  at  that  time  thought  of  preparing 
for  any  solemn  event,  it  was  to  ascend  the 
scaffold,  and  not  to  approach  the  altar.  Many 
months  after  this,  he,  still  replied  to  those 
who  spoke,  to  him  of  marriage:  "God  may 
change  my  heart,  if  it  be  his  pleasure;  but 
now  at  least  1  have  no  thought  of  taking  a 
wife ;  not  that  I  do  not  feel  any  attractions 
in  that  estate  ;  I  am  neither  a  stock  nor  a 
stone ;  but  evxry  day  I  expect  the  death  and 
the  punishment" of  a  heretic."6 


1  Per  Scclen  SeligfceU.  tmlber.    I/.  Kpp.  II.  323. 

2  Hit  aller  Zucht  und  Khre  an  redliche  Static  und  Orte 
komrneii.    lbid.:<22. 

3  Per  honestos  cives  Torpravienses  adductie.    Ibid.  319. 

*  Mirabilit'^r  rviiserunt.     Ibid 

*  Und  alle  Kloster  Icilii  maclien.    Ibid.  322. 

*  Cum  expcctcm  quotldie  mortem  et  merltum  heretic! 


Yet  every  thing  in  the  Church  was  ad- 
vancing. The  habits  of  a  monastic  life,  the 
invention  of  man,  were  giving  way  in  every 
quarter  to  those  rtf  domestic  life,  appointed 
by  God.  On  Sunday  the  9th  of  October  1524, 
Luther,  having  risen  as  usivil,  laid  aside  the 
frock  of  the  Augustine  monk,  and  put  on  the 
dress  of  a  secular  priest;  he  then  made  !iis 
appeavance  in  the  church,  wh'Te  this  change 
caused  a  lively  satisfaction.  llenov.'^  •>! 
Christendom  hailed  with  transport  every 
thing  that  announced  that  the  old  things 
were  passed  away. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  last  monk  quit^-d 
the  convent  ;  but  Luther  remained  ;  his 
footsteps  alone  re-echoed  through  the  long 
.  galleries ;  he  sat  silent  and  solitary  in  the 
refectory  that  had  so  lately  resounded  with 
the  babbling  of  the  monks.  An  eloquent 
silence,  attesting  the*  triumphs  of  the  Word 
of  God  !  The  convent  had  censed  to  exist. 
About  the  end  of  December  1524,  Luther 
sent  the  keys  of  the  monastery  to  the  elector, 
informing  him  that  he  siiould  see  where  it 
might  please  God  to  feed  him.  l  The  elector 
gave  the  convent  to  the  university,  and  in- 
vited Luther  to  continue  his  residence  in  it. 
The  abode  of  the  monks  was  destined  ere- 
long to  be  the  sanctuary  of  a  Christian 
family. 

Luther,  whose  heart  was  formed  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  honoured  and 
loved  the  marriage  state  ;  it  is  even  probable 
that  he  had  some  liking  for  Catherine  Bora. 
For  a  long  while  his  scruples  and  the 
thought  of  the  calumnies  which  such  a  step 
would  occasion  had  prevented  his  thinking 
of  her;  and  he  had  offered  the  poor  Cathe- 
rine, first  to  Baumgartner  of  Nuremberg, '-' 
and  then  to  Dr.  Glatz  of  Orlaimuid.  1'ut 
when  he  saw  Baumgartner  refuse  to  take 
her,  and  when  she  had  declined  to  accept 
Glatz,  he  asked  himself  seriously  whether  he 
ought  not  to  think  of  marrying  her  himself. 

His  nged  father,  who  had  been  so  grieve;! 
when  he  embraced  a  monastic  life,  wa* 
urging  him  to  enter  the  conjugal  state. :; 
But  one  idea  above  all  was  daily  present  !>••- 
fore  Luther's  conscience,  and  with  greater 
energy:  marriage  is  an  institution  of  HIM!. 
— celibacy  an  institution  of  man.  He  had  a 
horror  of  every  thing  that  emanated  from 
Rome.  He  would  say  to  his  friends.  "  1  de- 
sire to  retain  nothing  of  my  papistical  life."  4 
Day  and  night  he  prayed  and  entreated  the 
Lord  to  deliver  him  from  his  uncertainty. 
At  last  a  single  thought  broke  the  last  links 
that  still  held  him  captive.  To  all  the  mo- 
tives of  propriety  and  personal  obedience 
which  led  him  to  apply  to  himself  this  de- 
claration of  God,  It  is  not  good  that  man  should 


aiippllcium.  L.  Epp.  II.  570.  Letter  to  Spal»tln,  :»th  No- 
vember 1 524. 

l  Muss  und  will  Icli  sehen  wo  mlch  Oott  ernahret.  L. 
Epp.  ii.  »"2. 

-  Si  iis  Kotam  ttiam  a  Dora  tenere.    Ibid.  553. 

3  Aus  Bcgelircn  mciocs  lioben  Vaters.    Ibid.  111.  2. 

«  Ibid.  I. 
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be  alone*  v.-.is  abided  a  motive  of  a  higher 
and  more  powerful  nature,  lie  saw  that  if 
lie  was  called*  to  the  marriage-state  as  a  man, 
he  was  also  called  to  it  as  a  reformer  ;  this 
decided  him. 

"  If  tliis  monk  should  marry,"  said  his 
friend  .Schurff  the  lawyer,  "  he  will  make  all 
tlm  world  and  the  devil  himself  hurst  with 
hi  tighter,  and  will  destroy  the  work  that  he 
lias  begun.''"  This  remark  made  a  very  dif- 
ferent impression  on  Luther  from  what 
might  have  been  supposed.  To  brave  the 
world,  the  devil,  and  his  enemies,  and,  by  an 
action  which  they  thought  calculated  to  ruin 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  prevent  its  suc- 
cess being  in  any  measure  ascribed  to  him— 
this  \vas  all  he  desired.  Accordingly,  boldly 
raising  his  head,  he  replied,  li  Well,  then,  1 
will  do  it  ;  I  will  play  the  devil  and  the 
world  this  trick  ;  I  will  content  my  father, 
and  marry  Catherine  !"  Luther,  by  his 
marriage,  broke  oiT  still  more  completely 
from  the  institutions  of  the  Papacy  ;  he  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  he  had  preached,  by  his 
own  example,  and  encouraged  timid  men  to 
an  entire  renunciation  of  their  errors.3  Rome 
appeared  to  be  recovering  here  and  there 
the  ground  she  had  lost ;  she  flattered  herself 
with  the  hope  of  victory ;  and  now  a  loud 
explosion  scattered  teiTor  and  surprise  through 
her  ranks,  and  still  more  fully  disclosed  to 
her  the  courage  of  the  enemy  she  fancied 
she  had  crushed.  "  I  will  bear  witness  to 
the  Gospel,"  said  Luther,  "  not  by  my  words 
only,  but  also  by  my  works.  1  am  deter- 
mined, in  the  face  of  my  enemies  who  already 
exult  and  raise  the  shout  of  victory,  to  marry 
a  nun,  that  they  may  see  and  know  that  they 
have  not  conquered  me.4  1  do  not  take  a 
wife  that  I  may  live  long  with  her ;  but  see- 
ing the  nations  and  the  princes  letting  loose 
their  fury  against  me,  foreseeing  that  my  end 
is  neur,  and  that  after  my  death  they  will 
again  trample  my  doctrine  under  foot,  I  am 
resolved,  for  the  edification  of  the  weak,  to 
bear  a  striking  testimony  to  what  I  teach 
here  below.''5 

On  the  llth  of  June  I5'2f>,  Luther  went  to 
the  house  of  his  friend  and  colleague  Ams- 
dorfT.  He  desired  I'omcranus,  whom  he 
styled  emphatically  The  Pastor,  to  bless  his 
union.  The  celebrated  painter  Lucas  Cra- 
nach  and  Doctor  John  Apella  witnessed  the 
marriage.  Melancthon  was  not  present. 

Ts'o  sooner  was  Luther  married  than  all 
Europe  was  disturbed.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  accusations  and  calumnies  from  every 
quarter.  "  It  is  incest,"  exclaimed  Henry 
VIII.  "  A  monk  has  married  a  vestal," 


1  Ocnesii  II.  K 
Rlsuros  mnndum  unirersum  et  dlabolum  ipsum. 
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s;vld  some.1 — "Antichrist  will  be  the  offspring 
of  such  a  union,"  said  others ;  "  for  a  pro- 
phecy announces  that  he  will  be  born  of  a 
monk  and  a  nun."  To  this  Erasmus  replied 
with  a  sarcastic  smile  :  "  If  the  prophecy  is 
true,  what  thousands  of  antichrists  already 
exist  in  the  world!"2  But  while  Luther 
was  thus  assailed,  many  wise  and  moderate 
men,  whom  the  Roman  Church  still  counted 
among  her  members,  undertook  his  defence. 

Luther."  said  Erasmus,  "  has  taken  a  wife 
from  the  noble  family  of  Bora,  but  she  has 
no  dowry."3  A  more  valuable  testimony 
was  now  given  in  his  favour.  The  master 
of  Germany,  Philip  Melancthon,  whom  this 
bold  step  had  at  first  alarmed,  said  with,  that 
grave  voice  to  which  even  his  enemies  lis- 
tened with  respect :  "  It  is  false  and  slander- 
ous to  mantain  that  there  is  anything  unbe- 
coming in  Luther's  marriage.4  I  think  that 
in  many  ing  he  must  have  done  violence  to 
himself.  A  married  life  is  one  of  humility, 
but  it  is  also  a  holy  state,  if  there  be  any 
such  in  the  world,  and  the  Scriptures  every 
where  represent  it  ae  honourable  in  the  eyes 
of  God." 

Luther  was  troubled  at  first  when  he  saw 
such  floods  of  anger  and  contempt  poured 
out  upon  him ;  Melancthon  became  more 
earnest  in  friendship  and  kindness  towards 
him  ; 5  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  re- 
former could  see  a  mark  of  God's  approbation 
in  this  opposition  of  man.  "  If  I  did  not 
offend  the  world,"  said  he,  "  I  should  have 
cause  to  fear  that  what  I  have  done  is  dis- 
pleasing to  God."G 

Eight  years  had  elapsed  between  the  time 
when  Luther  had  attacked  the  indulgences 
and  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Bora.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  ascribe,  as  is  still  done, 
his  zeal  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church  to 
an  "  impatient  desire"  for  wedlock.  He  was 
then  forty-two  years  old,  and  Catherine  Bora 
had  already  been  two  years  in  \Vittemberg. 

Luther  was  happy  in  this  union.  "  The 
best  gift  of  God,"  said  he,  "is  a  pious  and 
amiable  wife,  who  fears  God,  loves  her  fa- 
mily, with  whom  a  man  may  live  in  peace, 
and  in  whom  he  may  safely  confide."  Some 
months  after  his  marriage  he  informed  one 
of  his  friends  of  Catherine's  pregnancy,7  and 
a  year  after  they  came  together  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son.8  The  sweets  of  domestic  life 

if.  Ad.  Vit.  Luth. 
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goon  dispersed  tlie  storms  that  the  exaspera- 
tion of  his  enemies  liad  at  first  gathered  over 
him.  His  Ketha,  as  lie  styled  her,  mani- 
fested the  tenderest  affection  towards  him, 
consoled  him  in  his  dejection  by  repeating 
passages  from  the  Bible,  exonerated  him  from 
all  household  cares,  sat  near  him  during  his 
leisure  moments,  worked  his  portrait  in  em- 
broidery, reminded  him  of  the  friends  to 
whom  he  had  forgotten  to  write,  and  often 
amused  him  by  the  simplicity  of  her  ques- 
tions. A  certain  dignity  appears  to  have 
marked  her  character,  for  Luther  would 
sometimes  call  her.  My  Lord  Ketha.  One 
day  he  said  playfully,  that  if  he  were  to 
marry  again,  he  would  carve  an  obedient 
wife  fur  himself  out  of  a  block  of  stone,  for, 
added  he,  "  it  is  impossible  to  find  such  a 
one  in  reality."  His  letters  overflowed  with 
tenderness  for  Catherine  ;  he  called  her  "his 
dear  and  gracious  wife,  his  dear  and  ami- 
able Ketha."  Luther's  character  became 
more  cheerful  in  Catherine's  society,  and  this 
happy  frame  of  mind  never  deserted  him 
afterwards,  even  in  the.  midst  of  his  greatest 
trials. 

The  almost  universal  corruption  of  the 
clergy  had  brought  the  priesthood  into  general 
contempt,  from  which  the  isolated  virtues  of 
a  few  faithful  servants  of  God  had  been  un- 
able to  extricate  it.  Domestic  peace  and 
conjugal  fidelity,  those  surest  foundations  of 
happiness  here  below,  were  continually  dis- 
turbed in  town  and  country  by  the  gross 
passions  of  the  priests  and  monks.  No  one 
was  secure  from  those  attempts  at  seduction. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  access  allowed 
them  into  every  family,  and  some  times  even 
of  the  confidence  of  the  confessional,  to  instil 
a  deadly  poison  into  the  souls  of  their  peni- 
tents, and  to  satisfy  their  guilty  desires. 
The  Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  celibacy 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  restored  the  sanctity  of 
the  conjugal  state.  The  marriage  of  the 
clergy  put  an  end  to  an  immense  number  of 
secret  crimes.  The  reformers  became  the 
models  of  their  flocks  in  the  most  intimate 
and  important  relations  of  life ;  and  the 
people  were  not  slow  in  rejoicing  to  see  the 
ministers  of  religion  once  more  husbands 
and  fathers. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  T.andgruve— The  Elector— Prussia— Reformation— Se- 
cularization— The  Archbishop  of  Mentz— Conference  at 
Fricdwalt— Diet— Alliance  of  Torgau— Resistance  of  the 
Reformers— Alliance  of  Magdehurg— The  Catholics  re- 
douhlc their  Kxerlions— The  hJmperor's  Marriage— Tlireat- 
onln-  Letters— The  Two  Parties. 

AT  the  first  glance.  Luther's  marriage-  had. 
in  truth,  seemed  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  Reformation.  It  was  still  suffering  from 


the  blow  inflicted  on  it  by  the  revolt  of  the 
peasants ;  the  sword  of  the  emperor  and  of 
the  princes  was  yet  unsheathed  against  it; 
and  its  friends,  the  Landgrave  Philip  and 
the  new  Elector  John,  appeared  discouraged 
and  silenced. 

This  state  of  things  did  not,  however,  last 
long.  The  youthful  landgrave  in  a  short 
time  boldly  raised  his  head.  Ardent  and 
courageous  as  Luther,  the  noble  character  of 
the  reformer  had  won  his  esteem.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  Reformation  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  young  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  studied  it  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  su- 
perior mind. 

In  Saxony,  Frederick's  place  could  not  bo 
supplied  either  in  discretion  or  in  influence  ; 
but  his  brother,  the  Elector  John,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  passive  part  of  a 
protector,  interposed  more  directly  and  with 
greater  courage  in  religious  affairs.  As  he 
was  leaving  Weimar  on  the  16:h  of  August 
1525,  he  said  to  the  assembled  clergy,  "  I 
desire  that  you  will  in  future  preach  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  without  any  additions  of  man." 
Some  aged  ecclesiastics,  who  were  puzzled 
how  to  obey  his  directions,  replied  artlessly, 
"  But  we  are  not  forbidden  to  say  mass  for 
the  dead,  or  to  bless  the  water  and  salt  ?"- 
"  Every  thing,"  said  the  elector,  "  ceremonies 
as  well  as  sermons,  must  be  conformed  to 
God's  Word." 

Erelong  the  landgrave  formed  the  extra- 
ordinary project  of  converting  his  father-in- 
law,  Duke  George.  At  one  time  he  would 
establish  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  ;  at  an- 
other, he  would  attack  the  mass,  the  papacy, 
and  compulsory  vows.  Letter  followed  let- 
ter, and  all  the  declarations  of  the  Word  of 
God  were  in  turns  opposed  to  the  faith  of  the 
aged  duke.1 

These  efforts  did*  not  prove  unavailing. 
The  son  of  Duke  George  was  won  to  the 
new  doctrine.  But  Philip  did  not  succeed 
with  the  father.  "  A  hundred  years  hence 
we  shall  see  who  is  right,"  said  the  latter. 
"A  terrible  saying,"  observed  the  Elector  of 
Saxony ;  "  what  can  that  faith  be  which  re- 
quires such  long  experience  ?  •  Poor  duke ! 

he  will  wait  long  enough.     I  fear  God 

has  hardened  his  heart,  as  he  did  Pharaoh's 
of  old." 

In  Philip  the  evangelical  party  found  a 
bold  and  intelligent  leader,  capable  of  making 
head  against  the  terrible  attacks  the  enemy 
were  planning  against  them.  But  have  we 
not  cause  to  regret  that  the  chief  of  the  Re- 
formation should  have  been  from  this  moment 
a  man  of  the  sword,  and  not  simply  a  disciple 
of  the  Word  of  God?  The  human  element 
expanded  in  the  Reformation,  and  the  spiri- 
tual element  declined.  This  was  injurious 
to  the  work  ;  for  every  work  should  develop 
itself  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own 
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i.ature,  and  the  Reformation  was  of  a  nature 
essentially  spiritual. 

Cod  was  adding  to  tlie  number  of  its  sup- 
rs.      Prussia,  that  powerful  state  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  had  already  taken  its 
station   with  joy   under  the  banner   of  the 
;>cl.     The  chivalrous  ami  religious  spirit 
'i  li.ni   fouuili'd  tin- Teutonic  order  gra- 
fliully  faded  away  with   the  ages  in  which  it 
}-.    '.   arisen.     The  knights,  consulting   their 
interests  alone,  had  dissatisfied  the  people 
.    their  rule.     Poland  had  taken  advan 
of  t!:is  in  1466  to  compel  the  order  to 
•gnife   her  supremacy.     '1  lie  people,   the 
!  nights,    the   strand-mister,   and   the   Polish 
(inclination,   were   SO   many  contrary  powers 
(  v  r  in  collision  and  rendering  the  prosperity 
ol'  tlie  country  impossible. 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  and  it  was 
ived  that  this  was  the  only  means  of 
salvation  remaining  for  the  unhappy  people. 
l?i -ismann,  Speratus,  Poliander  who  had  been 
I  >r.  Kt'k's  secretary  at  the  Leipsic  dispute, 
and  many  others,  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Prussia. 

One  day  a  mendicant  from    the   country 
:  [cr  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  ar- 
rived  at   Wittemherg,   and   stopping   before 
Luther's  house,  sang  with  a  solemn  voice  the 
beautiful  hymn  by  1'oliander: — 

"  To  us  at  last  salvation's  come !" ' 

The  reformer,  who  had  never  heard  this 
Christian  strain,  listened  in  astonishment  and 
r'pfnre;  the  foreign  accent  of  the  singer 
added  to  his  delight:  "Again,  again,"  said 
lie  when  the  mendicant  had  finished.  He 
then  asked  where  he  had  learned  the  hymn  ; 
and  his  tears  began  to  flow  when  the  poor 
man  informed  him  that  a  cry  of  deliverance 
was  sounding  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
even  to  Wittcmberg.  Luther  clasped  his 
hands  and  thanked  God.2 

In  truth  the  tidings  of  salvation  had  gone 
thither. 

"Have  piiy  on  our  wretched  state,"  said 
the  people  of  Prussia  to  the  grand-master, 
"  and  give  r.s  pivichers  who  teach  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.''  Albert  «t  first  made 
no  reply  ;  but  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  his  uncle 
anr.  lord-sn/.crain. 

The  latter  recognised  him  as  hereditary 
duke  of  Prussia,3  and  the  new  prince  made 
a  public,  entry  into  his  capital  of  Konigsberg 
with  the  ringing  of  hells  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  ;  all  tiie  houses  were  splendidly 
decorated,  ;niil  (hi:  streets  strewn  with  flowers. 
"  There  is  but  one  order,"  said  Albert,  "  and 
that  is  Christianity."  The  monastic  orders 
were  disappearing,  and  this  Divine  order 
was  re-established. 

The  bishops  resigned  their  secular  rights 
to  the  new  duke  ;  the  convents  were  changed 


1  E»  ist  das  }l?\\  uns  kommen  her. 
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into  hospitals,  the  Gospel  was  preached  in 
the  meanest  villages,  and  in  the  following 
year  Albert  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  whose  "faith  in  the 
one  only  Saviour ''  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

The  pope  called  upon  the  emperor  to  take 
severe  measures  against  this  "apostate" 
monk,  and  Charles  laid  Albert  under  ;;n  in- 
terdict. 

Another  prince  of  the  family  of  Branden- 
burg, the  Cardinal-archbishop  of  Mentz,  was 
then  on  the  point  of  following  his  cousin's 
example.  The  peasant-wars  more  especially 
threatened  the  ecclesiastical  states  ;  the 
elector,  Luther,  and  all  Germany  imagined 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution. 
The  archbishop,  thinking  the  only  way  of 
preserving  bis  principality  would  be  to  se- 
cularize it,  secretly  invited  Luther  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  this  daring  step,  l  which 
the  latter  did  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
archbishop  and  intended  to  be  made  public  : 
"  God,"  said  he,  "  has  laid  his  heavy  hand 
upon  the  clergy;  they  must  fall,  nothing 
can  save  them."2  But  the  peasant-war 
having  come  to  an  end  more  speedily  than 
had  been  anticipated,  the  cardinal  kept  his 
temporal  possessions  ;  his  anxiety  disap- 
peared, and  he  renounced  his  plans  of  secu- 
larization. 

While  John  of  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  Albert  of  Prussia  were  taking  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  Reformation,  and  instead 
of  the  prudent  Frederick  three  princes  were 
found  full  of  resolution  and  courage,  the 
holy  work  was  advancing  in  the  Church  and 
among  the  nations.  Luther  entreated  the 
elector  to  establish  tnc  evangelical  rninistry 
instead  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  and  to 
direct  a  general  visitation  of  the  churches.3 
About  the  same  time  they  were  beginning  at 
Wittemberg  to  exercise  the  episcopal  func- 
tions and  to  ordain  ministers.  "  Let  not  the 
pope,  the  bishops,  the  monks,  and  the  priests 
exclaim  :  '  We  are  the  Church  ;  whosoever 
separates  from  us,  separates  from  the  Church !' 
There  is  no  other  Church  than  the  assembly 
of  those  who  have  the  Word  of  God,  and  who 
are  purified  by  it."  4  Such  was  the  language 
of  Melanctbon. 

All  this  could  not  be  said  and  done  with- 
out occasioning  a  strong  reaction.  Rome 
had  thought  the  Reformation  extinguished 
in  the  blood  of  the  rebellious  peasants :  but 
its  flames  burst  forth  again  in  every  quarter 
with  greater  power  and  brightness.  She 
resolved  on  making  another  effort.  The 
pope  and  the  emperor  wrote  threatening 
letters, — the  one  from  Rome,  the  other  from 
Spain.  The  imperial  government  prepared 
to  set  matters  on  their  old  footing ;  and  the 
idea  was  seriously  entertained  of  effectually 


I  Seckend.  p.  712. 
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crushing  the  Reformation  in  the  approaching 
diet. 

( >n  the  7th  of  November,  the  electoral 
prince  of  Saxony  and  the  l.iiulgr.-ivo  met  in 
alarm  at  the  castle  of  Friedewalt,  anil  agree.! 
that  tliuir  deputies  at  the  diet  should  net  in 
concert.  Thus  in  the  forest  of  Sullingen, 
\vere  created  the  first  elements  of  an  evan- 
gelical alliance,  in  opposition  to  the  leagues 
of  R'ltisbon  and  I)ess:m. 

The  diet  opened  at  Augsburg  on  the  llth 
of  December.  The  evangelical  princes  wen- 
not  present  in  person.  From  the  very  first 
the  deputies  of  .Saxony  and  Hesse  spoke  [>ut 
boldly  :  "The  insurrection  of  the  peasants," 
saiii  they,  "was  owing  to  an  impolitic  seve- 
rity. It  is  neither  by  fire  nor  sword  that 
God's  truth  can  be  torn  from  the  heart.  If 
you  determine  to  employ  violent  measures 
against  the  Reformation,  more  terrible  cala- 
mities will  befall  you  than  those  from  which 
you  IIMVC  so  recently  and  so  narrowly  es- 
caped." , 

It  was  felt  that  whatever  resolution'  was 
adopted,  its  results  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Every  one  desired  to  put  off 
the  decisive  moment,  in  order  to  increase  his 
own  strength.  They  therefore  determined 
to  assemble  again  at  Spires,  in  the  month  of 
May  following  ;  and  that  in  the  meanwhile 
the  recess  of  Nuremberg  should  continue 
in  force.  Then,  said  they,  we  will  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  subject  "of  the  holy 
faith,  of  justice,  and  of  peace." 

The  landgrave  persevered  in  his  plan.  He 
had  a  conference  with  the  elector  at  Gotha 
at  the  end  of  February  1526.  These  two 
princes  agreed  that  if  they  were  attacked  on 
account  of  the  Word  of  God,  they  should 
unite  their  forces  to  resist  their  adversaries. 
This  alliance  was  ratified  at  Torgau,  and 
was  destined  to  produce  important  results. 

The  alliance  of  Torgau  did  not  satisfy  'the 
landgrave.  Convinced  that  Charles  V.  was 
endeavouring  to  form  a  league  "  against 
Christ  and  his  holy  Word,"  he  wrote  letter 
after  letter  to  the  elector,  representing  to 
him  the  necessity  of  combining  with  other 
states.  "  As  for  me,"  wrote  he,  "  I  would 
rather  die  than  renounce  the  Word  of  Gcd 
and  allow  myself  to  be  driven  from  my 
throne."  l 

There  was  great  uncertainty  at  the  elec- 
toral court.  In  fact,  a  serious  obstacle  stood 
in  the  way  of  any  union  between  the  evan- 
gelical princes,  and  this  obstacle  was  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  Luther  desired  that  the 
evangelical  doctrine  should  be  defended  by 
God  alone.  He  thought  that  the  less  meii 
interfered  with  it,  the  more  striking  would 
be  God's  i  •terposition.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  whatever  measures,  they  desired  to 
take,  they  must  be  ascribed  to  an  unworthy 
timidity  or  a  blamable  mistrust.  Melancthon 
feared  that  the  alliance  gf  the  evangelical 


1  Secl;endorf,  p.  768. 


princes  would  precipitate  that  very  struggle 
which  they  were  desirous  of  avoiding. 

The  landgrave  was  not  to  be  cheeked  by 
these  considerations,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  neighbouring  states  into  the  al- 
liance; but  bis  exertions  were  r.ot  crowned 
\\iih  success  Frankfort  refused  to  enter  it. 
The  Elector  of  Troves  abandoned  his  opposi- 
tion mid  accepted  a  pension  from  the  empcn  ;•. 


Even  the  elector-palatine,  who^-  r\.  -nuelic.il 
(!'.'  position  was  well  known,  rejected  i'Mlip's 
proposals. 

Thus  the  landgrave  failed  gn  the  side  of 
the  Rhine  ;  but  the  elector,  notwithstanding 
t!n>  opinions  of  the  theologians  uf  the  Refor- 
mation, entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
princes  who  had  at  all  times  rallied  round 
the  powerful  house  of  Saxony.  On  the  12th 
of  June,  the  elector  and  his  son,  the  Dukes 
Philip,  Ernest,  Otho,  and  Enr.cis  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Luneburg,  Duke  Henry  of  Meck- 
lenburg, Prince  Wolff  of  Anhalt,  Counts 
Albert  and  Gebhard  of  Mansfeldt,  assembled 
at  Magdeburg  ;  and  there,  under  tlie  presi- 
dence  of  the  elector,  formed  an  alliance 
similar  to  that  of  Torgau. 

"  Almighty  God,"  said  these  princes, 
"  having  in  his  unspeakable  mercy  revived 
among  men  his  holy  and  eternal  Word,  the 
food  of  our  soul-,  and  our  greatest  treasure 
here  below  ;  and  great  exertions  having  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  their  ad- 
herents to  suppress  and  extirpate  it,  we, 
being  firmly  assured  that  He  who  hath  sent 
it  to  glorify  His  name  upon  ear:h,  will  also 
know  how  to  maintain  it,  bind  ourselves  to' 
preserve  that  blessed  Word  for  our  people, 
and  to  that  end  to  employ  our  goods,  our 
lives,  our  states,  our  subjects,  and  all  that 
we  possess  ;  putting  our  trust,  not  in  our 
armies,  but  solely  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Lord,  whose  instruments  we  desire  to  be."1 
Srcli  was  the  language  of  the  princes. 

Two  days  after,  the  city  of  Magdeburg 
was  received  into  the  alliance,  and  the  new 
duke  of  Prussia,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  ac- 
ceded to  it  by  a  separate  treaty. 

The  evangelical  alliance  was  thus  formed  ; 
but  the  perils  that  it  was  intended  to  avert 
became  every  day  more  threatening.  The 
clergy  and  the  princes  friendly  to  Rome  had 
seen  the  Reformation,  which  they  had  tho:'.:;lit 
stifled,  suddenly  growing  up  before  ihe  n  i;i 
a  formidable  shape.  Already  the  parti 
of  the  Reformation  were  almost  as  powerful 
as  those  of  the  pope.  If  they  had  a  majority 
in  the  diet,  the  consequences  to  the  eccle- 
siastical states  might  easily  be  imagined. 
Now  or  never!  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
refuting  a  heresy;  they  have  to  contend 
against  a  powerful  party.  Other  victories 
than  those  of  Dr.  Eck  are  required  to  save 
Christendom. 

I'.ilectual  precautions    had    already   been 
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taken.  The  metropolitan  chapter  of  the 
collegiate  church  at  Mentz  had  called  ;i 
meeting  of  all  its  suffragans,  ami  decided  on 
sending  a  deputation  to  the  emperor  and  the 
pope,  calling  on  them  to  preserve  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  Duke  George  of  .Saxony, 
Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Cardinal- 
elector  Albert,  had  met  at  Halle,  and  r.  - 
solved  to  address  a  memorial  to  Charles  V. 
"  The  detestable  doctrine  of  Luther,"  said 
the}-,  "  is  making  rapid  progress.  Every 
day  attempts  are  made  to  gain  over  even  us  ; 
and  as  they*  cannot  succeed  by  gentle  mea- 
sures, they  are  striving  to  compel  us,  by  ex- 
citing our  subjects  to  revolt.  We  implore 
the  assistance  of  the,  emperor."1  Imme- 
diately after  this  conference,  Brunswick  him- 
self set  out  for  S;>  lin  in  order  to  influence 
Charles's  detenni nation. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  fa- 
vourable moment ;  the  emperor  had  just  con- 
cluded the  famous  treaty  of  Madrid  with 
France  ;  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to 
fear  in  that  quarter,  and  his  eyes  were  now 
turned  solely  towards  Germany.  Francis  I. 
had  offered  to  defray  a  moiety  of  the  expenses 
of  a  war,  cither  against  the  heretics  or  against 
the  Turks. 

The  emperor  was  at  Seville,  where  he  was 
about  to  marry  a  princess  of  Portugal,  arid 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  re-echoed  with 
the  noise  of  his  festivities.  A  glittering 
train  of  nobles  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
crowded  that  ancient  capital  of  the  Moors. 
Under  the  arched  roof  of  its  magnificent  ca- 
thedral were  displayed  all  the  pompous  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  ;  a  legate  from  the 
pope  officiated,  and  never,  even  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  had  Andalusia  wit- 
nessed a  spectacle  of  greater  splendour  and 
solemnity. 

At  this  very  moment  Henry  of  Brunswick 
arrived  from  Germany,  and  besought  Charles 
to  rescue  the  empire  and  the  Church  from  the 
attacks  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  His  re- 
quest was  immediately  taken  into  to  consi- 
deration, and  the  emperor  decided  on  adopt- 
ing vigorous  measures. 

On  the  23d  of  March  1526,  lie  wrote  to 
several  of  the  princes  and  cities  that  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  Rome.  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  Henry  of  Brunswick  a  special  com- 
mission to  inform  them  verbally  that  he  had 
been  seriously  grieved  to  learn  that  the  con- 
tinual progress  of  the  Lutheran  heresy 
threatened  to  fill  Germany  with  sacrilege,  de- 
vastation, and  bloodshed";  that  on  the  con- 
trary he  beheld  with  extreme  pleasure  the 
fidelity  of  the  majority  of  the  states;  that, 
laying  aside  all  other  occupations,  he  was 
about  to  leave  Spain  and  repair  to  Rome,  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope, 
and  from  thence  proceed  to  Germany  to  fight 
against  the  abominable  pest  of  Wittemberg ; 
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that,  on  their  parts,  it  was  their  duty  to  ad- 
here to  their  faith  ;  and  if  the  Lutherans 
sought  to  lead  them  into  error  by  stratagem 
or  force,  they  should  form  a  close  alliance 
and  boldly  resist  them  ;  and  that  he  would 
soon  arrive  and  support  them  with  all  his 
power.1 

When  Brunswick  returned  to  Germany, 
the  Romish  party  were  transported  with  joy 
and  proudly  lifted  up  their  heads.  The  Dukes 
of  Brunswick  and  Pomerania,  Albert  of  Meck- 
lenburg, John  of  Juliers,  George  of  Saxony, 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  all  the  princes  of 
the  Church,  thought  themselves  secure  of 
victory,  as  they  read  the  menacing  letters  of 
the  conqueror  of  Francis  1.  They  resolved 
to  attend  the  approaching  diet,  to  humble 
the  heretical  princes,  and  if  they  did  not  sub- 
mit, to  compel  them  by  the  sword.  Duke 
George  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  1  m.-iy 
be  Elector  of  Saxony  whenever  I  please  •'"•' 
he  subsequently,  however,  endeavoured  to 
give  another  meaning  to  these  words. 
"  Luther's  cause  will  not  last  long :  let 
him  look  to  it!"  said  the  duke's  chancel- 
lor one  day  at  Torgau  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph. 

Luther,  indeed,  was  looking  to  it,  but  imt 
as  the  chancellor  understood  the  expression ; 
he  was  attentively  watching  the  motions  <;f 
the  enemies  of  God's  Word,  and,  like  Melanc- 
thon,  imagined  he  saw  thousands  of  swords 
unsheathed  against  the  Gospel.  But  he 
sought  for  other  and  higher  strength  th:m 
that  of  man.  "  Satan,"  wrote  he  t"  ]•" 
rick  Myconius,  "  is  putting  forth  his  furv  ; 
ungodly  pontiffs  are  conspiring  ;  and  we  are 
threatened  with  war.  Exhort  the  people  to 
contend  valiantly  before  the  throne  of  the 
Lord  by  faith  and  prayer,  so  that  our  ene- 
mies, vanquished  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  may 
be  constrained  to  peace.  Our  chief  want,  our 
chief  labour  is  prayer ;  let  the  Jleople  know 
that  they  are  now  exposed  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword  and  to  the  rage  of  Satan,  and  let  them 
pray."3 

Thus  were  all  things  tending  towards  a 
decisive  struggle.  The  Reformation  had  on 
its  side  the  prayers  of  Christians,  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  people,  and  an  increasing  influence 
over  men's  minds  that  no  power  could  cheek. 
The  papacy  had  in  its  favour  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  the  strength  of  old  custom, 
the  zeal  and  hatred  of  formidable  prii 
and  the  power  of  that  mighty  emperor  who 
reigned  over  two  worlds,  and  who  had  just 
before  given  so  rude  a  check  to  the  ambition 
of  Francis  the  First. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Diet 
of  Spires  was  opened.  Now  let  us  return  to 
Switzerland. 


1  Weimar  State-papers,    Scckendorff,  p.  768. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Unity  in  Diversity—  Primitive  Fidelity  and  Liberty—  For- 
mation  of  Romisli  Unity  —  Leo  Juda  and  the  Monk— 
Zwingle'a  Theses—  The  Disputation  of  January. 

WE  arc  about  to  contemplate  the  diversities, 
or.  as  they  have  been  called,  the  vuriatiuns 
of  the  Reformation.  These  diversities  are 
one  of  its  most  essential  characteristics. 

Unity  in  diversity  and  diversity  in  unity, 
is  a  law  -of  nature  -as  well  as  of  the  Church. 

Truth  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun  :  it  de- 
scends from  heaven  one  and  ever  the  same  ; 
and  yet  it  assumes  different  colours  upon 
earth,  according  to  the  objects  on  which  it 
falls.  In  like  manner,  formularies  somewhat 
different  may  sometimes  express  the  same 
Christian  idea  considered  under  different 


How  dull  would  creation  be  if  this  bound- 
less variety  of  forms  and  colours,  which  gives 
it  beauty,  were  replaced  by  an  absolute  uni- 
formity! But  how  melancholy  also  would 
be  its  appearance,  if  all  created  beings  did 
r.ot  Conn  a  magnificent  unity! 

Divine  unity  has  its  rights,  so  also  has 
human  diversity.  In  religion  we  must  sup- 
pri  'ss  neither  God  nor  man.  If  you  have  not 
v,  your  religion  is  not  of  God  ;  if  you 
h,-;ve  not  diversity,  the  religion  is  not  of  man; 
lint  it  ought  to  be  of  both.  Would  you  erase 
from  creation  one  of  the  laws  that  God  him- 
self has  imposed  on  it,  —  that  of  infinite  diver- 
sify '!  A  ltd  even  things  without  life  giving  sound, 
a  in  i/ifr  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  qive  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  souiuls,  how-shall  it  be  known  iclmt  i* 
iiipal  m-  hdrjied  ?  l  But  if  there  isr  a  diversity 
in  religion  arising  from  the  difference  of  indi- 
vM'i:ility,  and  which  consequently  must  sub- 
sist even  in  heaven,  there  is  one  that  pro- 
ceeds from  man's  rebellion,  and  this  is  indeed 
a  great  calamity. 

There  are  two  tendencies  which  equally 
I'-i'd  us  into  error.  The  one  exaggerates 
diversity,  the  other  exaggerates  unity.  The 
essential  doctrines  of  salvation  are  the  limit 
between  these  two  courses.  T,o  require  more 
than  these  doctrines,  is  to  infringe  this  diver- 
sity ;  to  require  less,  is  to  infringe  unity. 

The  latter  excess  is  that  of  rash  and  rebel- 
lious minds,  who  look  beyond  Jesus  Christ  to 
form  systems  and  doctrines  of  men. 
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The  former  exists  in  various  exclusive 
sects,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Rome. 

The  Church  should  reject  error,  and,  un- 
less this  be  done.  Christianity  cannot  be 
maintained.  But  if  this  idea  were  carried  to 
extremes,  it  would  follow  that  the  Church 
should  take  arms  against  the  least  deviation, 
and  put  herself  in  motion  for  mere  verbal 
disputes.  Faith  would  thus  be  fettered,  and 
the  feelings  of  Christians  reduced  to  bondage. 
ISuch  was  not  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
the  times  of  real  catholicity, — the  catholicity 
of  the  primitive  ages.  It  rejected  the  sects 
that  attacked  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  these  truths  once  received,  it 
left  full  liberty  to  faith.  Rome  soon  departed 
from  this  wise  course ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  dominion  and  teaching  of  men  arose  in 
the  Church,  there  sprung  up  by  their  side  a 
unity  of  man. 

When  a  merely  human  system  had  been 
once  invented,  coercioYi  increased  from  age 
to  age.  The  Christian  liberty,  respected  by 
the  Catholicism  of  the  earlier  ages,  was  at 
first  limited,  then  enslaved,  and  finally  stifled. 
Conviction,  which  according  to  the  laws  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  Word  of  God  should 
be  freely  formed  in  the  heart  and  understand- 
ing of  man,  was  imposed  from  without,  com- 
plrtrly  formed  and  symmetrically  arranged 
by  tlie  masters  of  mankind.  Reflection,  will, 
feeling,  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  being, 
which,  subjected  to  the  Word  and  Spirit  of 
God,  should  work  and  bear  fruit  freely,  were 
deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  constrained  to 
expand  in  shapes  that  had  been  determined 
upon  beforehand.  The  mind  of  man  became 
as  a  mirror  on  which  extraneous  objects  are 
reflected,  but  which  possesses  nothing  by  it- 
self. Doubtless  there  still  existed  many 
souls  that  had  been  taught  direct  of  God. 
But  the  great  majority  of  Christians  !rom 
that  time  received  the  convictions  of  others 
only  ;  a  faith  peculiar  to  the  individual  was 
rare  ;  it  was  the  Reformation  alone  that  re- 
stored this  treasure  to  the  Church. 

And  yet  for  some  time  there  was  a  space 
within  which  the  human  mind  was  permitted 
to  move ;  there  were  certain  opinions  that 
might  be  received  or  rejected  at  will.  But 
as  a  hostile  army  day  by  day  presses  closer 
to  a  besieged  city,  compels  the  garrison  to 
move  only  within  the  narrow  boundary  ol 
its  ramparts,  and  at  last  forces  it  to  surren 
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dcr;  so  the  hierarchy,  from  age  to  age,  and 
almost  from  year  to  year,  con,r,  ,:;rd  the 
space  that  it  had  temporarily  granted  to  the 
hir.iMii  mind,  until  at  last  this  space,  from 

iuu.il  encroachments,  had  ceased  to  cx- 

i    .     All  th:U  man  ought  to  love,  believe,  or 

.  was  regulated  and  decreed  in  the  offices 

the  Roman  chancery.     The  faithful  were 

;    i!.'\cd  of  the  fatigue  of  examining,  of  rc- 

;!  i'ti:ig,  of  contending ;  all  tliat  they  had  to 

do  was  to  repeat  the  formularies   they  had 

;  taught. 
!'ro;n  that  time,  if  there  appeared  in  (he 

mi   of   Roman-Catholicism  any  one  who 

hid  inherited  the  Catholicism  of  the  ap->stulic 

a     .  such  a  in. in  t'celinjj  his  inability  to  ex- 

j,  ;;>:!  in  the  bonds  in  which  he  w:>.s  confined, 

•,v:is   compelled  to   snap  them   asunder,  and 

:  y  again  to  the  astonished  world  thj 
unfettered  bearing  of  a  Christian,  who  acknow- 

-  no  1  i\v  save  that  of  God. 
The    Reformation,  by  restoring  liberty  to 
'hureh,  was  destined   also   to   restore   its 

>ial  diversity,  ami  to  people  itvridi  f.uni- 
1;  ss  united  by  the  great  features  of  resem- 

•   •  iliey  derive  from  their  common  parent; 
:      rrr.t  in  their  secondary  features,  and 

'.i.ling  us  of  the  varieties  inherent  in 
J!;i:a  in  nature.  Perhaps  it  would  have,  1>  en 
ihle  fur  this  diversity  to  exist  in  the 
universal  (.'hnrch  without  leading  to  secta- 
::.  n  divisions.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
forget  that  these  sects  are  but  the  expression 

his  diversity. 

Switzerland  and  Gurmany,  whicli  liad  till 
this  time  developed  themselves  independently 
of  each  other,  began  to  come  in  contact  in 
the  years  whose  history  we  are  about  to  re- 

!,  and  realized  the  diversity  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  which  was  to  be 
on  •  of  the  characteristics  of  Protestantism. 
AVe  shall  there  behold  men  perfectly  agreed 
on  all  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  and  yet 
differing  on  certain  secondary  points.  Pas- 
.-.Imi,  indeed,  entered  into  these  discussions  ; 
but  while  deploring  such  a  melancholy  inter- 
mixture, Protestantism,  far  from  seekrng  to 
conceal  her  diversity,  publishes  and  pro- 
claims it.  Its  path  to  unity  is  long  and  dif- 
ficult, but  this  unity  is  the  real  unity. 

Zwingle  was  advancing  in  the  Christian 
life.  While  the  Gospel  had  freed  Luther 
from  that  profound  melancholy  to  which  he 
had  formerly  given  way  in  the  convent  of 
Erfnrth,  and  hod  developed  in  him  a  serenity 
which  often  amounted  to  gaiety,  and  of  which 
tin-  reformer  afterwards  gave  so  many  proofs, 
even  in  the  face  of  great  dangers,  Christia- 
nity had  produced  the  very  opposite  effect 
mi  the  joyous  child  of  the  Tockenburg  moun- 
tains. Tearing  Zwingle  from  his  thonght- 
aiid  worldly  life,  it  had  imprinted  a 
seriousness  on  his  character  that  was  not 
natural  to  him.  This  seriousness  was  very 
necessary  to  him.  We  have  seen  how  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1522  numerous 
enemies  appeared  rising  up  against  the  Re- 


formation.1  Zwingle  was  overwhelmed  with 
reproaches  from  every  quarter,  and  disputes 
would  often  take  place  even  in  the  churches. 

Leo  Juda,  who  (says  an  historian)  was  a 
m  in  of  small  stature,2  but  full  of  love  for 
the  poor,  and  zeal  against  false  teachers,  had 
arrived  at  Zurich  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1522  to  occupy  the  station  of  pastor  of  St. 
Peter's  church.  He  had  been  replaced  at 
Kiusidlen  by  Oswald  Mvconius.3  This  was 
a  valuable  acquisition  for  Z'.vinglo  and  for 
the  Reformation. 

One  day,  not  hr.ig  after  his  arrival,  as  he 
was  in  the  church  of  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed pastor,  he  heard  an  Augustine  monk 
iiug  forcibly  that  man  is  able  of  himself 
to  satisfy  the  righteousness  of  Und.  "  Reve- 
rend father  prior,'1  said  Leo,  "  listen  to  me 
for  an  instant ;  and  you,  my  dear  citizens, 
keep  still ;  I  will  speak  as  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian." lie  then  proved  to  the  people  the 
filseimss  of  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had 
just  been  listening.4  Upon  this  a  great  dis- 
uirb.incc  arose  in  the  church  ;  and  immedi- 
ately several  persons  angrily  fell  upon  "  the 
little  priest"  from  Einsidlen.  Zwingle  ap- 
peared before  the  great  council,  requiring 
permission  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine 
in  the  presence  of  the  deputies  of  the  bishop ; 
and  the  council,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
these  disturbances,  convened  a  conference 
for  the  29th  of  January  1523.  The  news 
spread  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land. His  adversaries  exclaimed  in  their 
vexation  :  "  A  diet  of  vagabonds  is  to  be  held 
at  Zurich ;  all  the  beggars  from  the  high- 
ways  will  be  there." 

Zwingle,  desiring  to  prepare  for  the 
struggle,  published  sixty  seven  theses.  The 
mountaineer  of  the  Tockenburg  boldly  as- 
sailed the  pope  in  the  eyes  of  all  Switzer- 
land. 

'•  All  those  (said  he)  who  maintain  that 
the  Gospel  is  nothing  without  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Church,  blaspheme  God. 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way  of  salvation 
for  all  those  who  have  been,  who  are,  or  who 
shall  be. 

"  All  Christians  are  Christ's  brethren,  and 
brethren  of  one  another,  and  they  have  no 
father  upon  earth :  thus  orders,  sects,  *>nd 
parties  fall  to  the  ground. 

"  We  should  not  constrain  those  who  will 
not  acknowledge  their  error,  unless  they 
disturb  the  public  peace  by  their  seditious 
behaviour." 

Such  were  some  of  Zwingle's  propositions. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the 
29th  of  January,  more  than  six  hundred  per- 
sons had  collected  in  the  hall  of  the  Great 
Council  at  Zurich.  Citizens  and  strangers, 
scholars,  men  of  rank  find  the  clergy,  had 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  council.  "  What 

1  See  vol.  ii.  book  viil.  near  the  end. 

2  Kr  wur  ein  kurzer  Mann.    Kiis&lin  flcytrage.  If.  44. 

;l  It  post  abitum  LeputSi  monachis  tllquHI  legam.    Zw. 
Epp.  25:). 
<  J.  J.  HottLnger,  Helv.  Kirch.  Gcsch.  lii.  605. 
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•will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ? "  asked  they  of 
one  another.1  No  one  ventured  to  reply  ; 
but  the  attention,  emotion,  and  agitation 
prevailing  in  this  assembly,  clearly  mani- 
fested that  they  were  expecting  some  extra- 
ordinary result. 

The  burgomaster  Roust,  who  had  fought 
at  Marignan,  presided  at  the  conference. 
The  chevalier  James  d'Amvyl,  grand-master 
of  the  episcopal  court  at  Constance,  the 
vicar-general  Faber,  and  many  other  doctors, 
were  present  as  the  bishop's  representatives. 
Sebastian  Hofmeister  had  been  sent  by  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  he  was  the  only  deputy  from  the 
cantons  :  such  was  still  the  weakness  of  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland.  On  a  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall  lay  a  Bible  ;  in  front 
of  it  sat  Zwingle :  "  I  am  agitated  and  tor- 
mented on  every  side,"  he  had  said,  "  and 
yet  I  stand  firm,  relying  not  on  my  own 
strength,  but  on  Christ  the  rock,  with  whose 
help  I  can  do  all  things."2 

Zwingle  stood  up  and  said  :  "  I  have 
preached  that  salvation  is  found  in  Jesus 
Christ  alone,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  stig- 
matized throughout  Switzerland  as  a  heretic, 

a  seducer  of  the   people,  a  rebel Now, 

then, -in  the  name  of  God,  here  I  stand !  "3 

Upon  this  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
Faber,  who  rose  and  made  answer:  "  I  was 
not  sent  here  to  dispute,  but  merely  to  lis- 
ten!" The  assembly  in  surprise  began  to 
laugh.  "  The  Diet  of  Nuremberg,"  coff- 
tinued  Faber,  "  has  promised  a  council  with- 
in a  year ;  we  must  wait  until  it  meets." 

"  What ! ''  said  Zwingle,  "  is  not  this  vast 
and  learned  meeting  as  good  as  any  coun- 
cil ? "  Then  turning  to  the  presidents,  he 
added  :  "  My  gracious  lords,  defend  the 
Word  of  God." 

A  deep  silence  followed  this  appeal ;  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  burgomaster,  who  said : 
"  If  there  is  any  one  here  who  desires  to 
speak,  let  him  do  so."  There  was  another 
pause.  "  I  call  upon  all  those  who  have  ac- 
cused me,  and  I  know  that  there  are  several 
here,"  said  Zwingle,  "  to  come  forward  and 
reprove  me  for  the  love  of  truth."  No  one 
said  a  worch  Zwingle  repeated  his  request  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Faber,  thus  closely  pressed,  dropped  for  an 
instant  the  reserve  he  had  imposed  on  him- 
self, to  declare  that  the  pastor  of  Filispach, 
whom  he  had  convinced  of  his  error,  was  now 
confined  in  prison  ;  but  immediately  after  re- 
sumed his  character  as  a  spectator.  I'ut 
vainly  was  he  urged  to  set  forth  the  reasons 
by  which  he  had  convinced  this  pastor :  he 
obstinately  refused.  This  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  Romish-  doctors  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  meeting.  A  voice  was  heard 
exclaiming  from  the  farther  part  of  the  hall : 

1  Eln  grosses  Verwunderen,  was  doch  uss  der  Sach  werden 
wollte.     liullyigerChronik.  i.  97. 

*  Immotustamen  maneo,  non  meis  nervis  nlxus.sed  petra 
UrmStO,  in  >|uo  omula  possum.     7,\\    ICpp.  p.  261. 

Nun  wvhlan  iii  dem  Numen  Goltus,  hie  bin  icb.    Bui- 
Ij).;;tr  (Jlirunik.  p.  9;j. 


"  Where  are  now  these  valiant  fellows, l 
who  talk  so  loudly  in  the  streets?  Conn; 
along,  step  forward,  there's  your  man  ! "  No 
one  moved.  Upon  this  the  burgomaster  s-aid 
with  a  smile:  "  It  would  appear  that  this 
famous  sword  with  which  you  smote  the 
pastor  of  Filispach  will  not  come  out  of  i  s 
sheath  to-day;"  and  he  then  broke  up  the 
meeting. 

When  the  assembly  met  again  i:i  tl: ; 
afternoon,  the  council  declared  that  M  ister 
Ulrich  Zwingle,  not  being  reproved  by  . 
one,  might  continue  to  preach  the  hi.!\ 
Gospel,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  tin.- 
canton  should  teach  nothing  that  they  co.-.l-i 
not  substantiate  by  Scripture. 

"  Praised  be  God,  who  will  cause  i,i-  , 
Word  to  prevail  in  he§ven  and  earth  !"  ex- 
claimed Zwingle.  Upon  this  Faber  coul.l 
not  restrain  his  indignation.  "  The  th< 
of  Master  Ulrich,"  said  he,  "  are  contrary  to 
the  honour  of  the  Church  and  the  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  and  I  will  prove  it."  "  Do  so,"  re- 
plied Zwingle.  liut  Faber  declined  his  chal- 
lenge, except  it  should  be  at  Paris,  Cologne, 
or  Friburg.  "  I  will  have  no  other  judge 
than  the  Gospel,"  said  Zwingle.  "  Sooner 
thdk  you  can  shake  one  of  its  words,  the 
earth  will  open  before  you."2  "  The  Gospel !  " 

sneered  Faber,  "  always  the  Gospel ! Men 

might  live  in.  holiness,  peace,  and  charity, 
though  there  were  no  Gospel."3 

At  these  words  the  spectators  rose  indig- 
nantly from  their  seats,  and  thus  terminated 
the  disputation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Papal  Temptations— Progress  of  the  Reformation— The  Idol 
at  Stadelhofen  —  Sacrilege  —  The  Ornaments  of  the 
Saints. 

THE  Reformation  had  gained  the  day  ;  it  was 
now  to  accelerate  its  conquests.  After  this 
battle  of  Zurich,  in  which  the  most  skilful 
champions  of  the  papacy  were  dumb,  who 
would  be  bold  enough  to  oppose  the  new 
doctrine?  But  weapons  of  a  different  kind 
were  tried.  Zwingle 's  firmness  and  republi- 
can bearing  overawed  his  adversaries;  ac- 
cordingly they  had  recourse  to  peculiar 
measures  to  subdue  him.  While  Rome  was 
pursuing  Luther  with  her  anathemas,  she 
endeavoured  to  win  over  the  reformer  of 
Zurich  by  gentleness.  The  dispute  was 
scarcely  ended  when  Zwingle  received  ;i 
visit  from  the  captain  of  the  pope's  guard — 
the  son  of  the  burgomaster  Roust.  He  was 

1  Se.  the  monks.  Wo  Bind  nun  die  grosser  H»n«en 

Zw.  Opp.  i.  124. 

-'  It-  inns-  il:is  Krdrych  brechen.    Ibid.  148. 

3  Man  in  oc  lit  dcnucht  fruntllcli,  fridllcli  und  tugendllcb 
liiben.  wemi  e'icli  kein  livangelium  were.  Bull.  Chroo.  p. 
107 ;  Zw.  Opp.  i.  162. 
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accompanied  by  the  legate  Einsius,  the 
bearer  of  a  papal  brief,  in  which  Adrian  VI. 
called  Zwingle  bis  beloved  son,  and  assured 
him  of  "  his  special  favour."  l  At  the  same 
time  the  pope  urged  Zink  to  gain  over 
Zwinglc.  "And  what  has  the  pope  com: 
missioned  you  to  offer  him?"  asked  Oswald 
M  vonius.  "  Every  thing,"  replied  Ziuk, 
"  except  the  papal  chair."  '• 

There  was  no  mitre,  or  cro/ier,  or  cardi- 
!i  Is  lint,  that  the  pope  would  not  have 
given  to  bribe  the  reformer  of  Zurich.  But 
il'-'ne  was  strangely  mistaken  in  this  re- 
;  all  her  proposals  were  unavailing. '  In 
/.wingle,  the  Romish  Church  had  a  still  more 
pi:i!rs  enemy, than  Luther.  lie  cared  far 
less  than  the  Saxon»reformcr  for  the  ideas 
and  ceremonies  of  former  ages;  it  was  enough 
fur  him  that  any  custom,  however  innocent 
in  ''.self,  was  connected  with  some  abuse; 
!:  fell  violently  upon  it.  The  Word  of  God 
;;!ioi:ght  he)  should  stand  alone. 

!'nt  if  Koine  understood  so  imperfectly 
what  was  then  taking  place  in  Christendom, 
she  found  councillors  who  endeavoured  to 
pi; •  her  iu  the  way. 

F  fiber,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  pope  Urns 
humble  himself  before  his  adversary,  has- 
ten 1  to  enlighten  him.  He  was  a  courtier 
with  a  constant  smile  upon  his  lips  and 
ho  ied  words  in  his  mouth  ;  to  judge  from 
•  -.Tii  language,  he  was  everybody's  friend, 
even  of  those  whom  he  accused  of  heresy. 
];ut  bis  hatred  was  mortal.  Accordingly, 
the  reformer,  playing  on  his  name  (Faber, 
a  -mid)},  used  to  say,  "the  Vicar  of  Con- 
stance is  a  lie-smith.  Let  him  openly  take 
tip  arm?,  and  see  how  Christ  defends  us.':  3 

These  words  were  no  mere  idle  boasting ; 
for  while  the  pope  was  complimenting  Zwin- 
glc  on  his  eminent  virtues,  and  the  special 
confidence  he  placed  in  him,  the  enemies  of 
the  reformer  were  increasing  in  number 
throughout  Switzerland.  The  veteran  sol- 
diers, the  great  families,  and  the  herdsmen 
of  the  mountains  combined  their  hatred 
against  this  doctrine  which  thwarted  their 
t",stes.  At  Lucerfie,  the  magnificent  repre- 
sentation of  Zwingle's  passion  was  announ- 
ced; in  effect,  the  people  'dragged  the  refor- 
mer's effigy  to  the  scaffold,  shouting  out 
that  they  were  going  to  put  the  heretic  to 
death  ;  and  laying  hands  on  some  Zurichers 
who  happened  to  be  at  Lucerne,  compelled 
them  to  be  spectators  of  this  mock  execu- 
tion. "They  shall  not  trouble  my  repose," 
said  Zwingle  ;  "  Christ  will  never  be  want- 
ing to  his  followers."4  Even  the  diet  re- 
<1  with  threats  against  him.  "  My  dear 
confederates,"  said  the  councillor  of  Mullinen 
to  the  cantons,  "  make  a  timely  resistance 


1  Cum  de  tut  esregla  vlrtut«  speclallter  nobU  sit  cogni- 
tum.    Zw.  Epp.  P.  26ci. 

2  Serlo  ren'ondit:  Omnla  certe  prcter  gedem  papalcm. 
VUa  Z»inr!l.  per  Osw.  Myc. 

1  Prodeaut  volo,  i>alamuue  arroa  caplant.    Zw.  Epp.  p. 

•  Chriitum  suis  nunquam  defecturum.    Ibid.  p.  278. 
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to  the  Lutheran  cause At  Zurich  a  man 

is  no  longer  master  in  his  own  house  !" 

This  agitation  among  the  enemy  announced 
what  was  passing  in  Zurich  more  loudly  than 
any  proclamations  could  have  done.  The 
victory  was  indeed  bearing  fruit ;  the  con- 
querors were  gradually  taking  possession  of 
the  country,  and  every  day  the  Gospel  made 
fresh  progress.  Twenty-four  canons  and  a 
great,  number  of  chaplains  voluntarily  peti- 
tioned the  council  to  reform  their  statute-. 
It  was  decided  to  replace  these  sluggish 
priests  by  pious  and  learned  men,  with  com- 
mission to  give  the  Zurich  youth  a  Christian 
and  liberal  education,  and  to  establish  in  the 
place  of  their  vespers  and  Latin  masses,  a 
daily  explanation  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts, 
first  for  the  learned,  and  afterwards  for  the 
people. 

There  are  unfortunately  in  every  army  a 
number  of  those  desperate  heroes  who  leave 
their  ranks  .and  make  unseasonable  attacks 
on  points  that  ought  still  to  be  respected. 
A  young  priest.  Louis  llutzer,  had  published 
a  treatise  in  German,  entitled,  The  judgment 
of  (!od  against  J/mnjes,  which  produced  a 
great  sensation,  and  the  question  of  images 
wholly  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  a  part  of 
the  people.  It  is  only  to  the  detriment  of 
those  essentials  that  ought  to  occupy  his 
i§ind,  that  man  can  fix  his  attention  on 
secondary  matters.  At  a  place  called  Stadel- 
liofen,  outside  the  city  gates,  stood  a  crucifix 
elaborately'  carved  and  richly  ornamented. 
The  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, shocked  at  the  superstitions  to  which 
this  ii'iau'e  gave  rise,  could  not  pass  by  with- 
out giving  vent  to  their  indignation.  A 
ciii/.en  named  Claude  llottinger,  "a  worthy 
man,"  says  Bullinger,  "and  well  read  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  having  fallen  in  with  the 
miller  of  Stadelhofen,  to  whom  the  crucifix 
belonged,  asked  him  when  he  intended  to 
throw  down  his  idols.  "  No  one  compels  you 
to  worship  them."  replied  the  miller. — "But 
do  you  not  know,"  retorted  llottinger,  "  that 
the  Word  of  God  forbids  us  to  have  any 
graven  images?" — "Well,  then,"  said  the 
miller,  "  if  you  are  authorized  to  remove 
them,  I  abandon  them  to  you."  Hottinger 
thought  himself  empowered  to  act,  and 
shortly  after,  about  the  end  of  September, 
he  was  seen  passing  the  gates  with  a  hody 
of  citizens.  On  arriving  at  the  crucifix,  they 
deliberately  dug  round  it,  until  the  image, 
yielding  to  their  efforts,  fell  to  the  earth  with 
a  loud  crash. 

This  daring  action  spread  dismay  on  every 
side :  one  might  have  thought  that  religion 
itself  bad  fallen  with  the  crucifix  of  Stadel- 
hofeii.  "  They  are  guilty  of  sacrilege  !  They 
deserve  to  be  put  to  death  !  "  exclaimed  the 
friends  of  Rome.  The  council  caused  the 
image-breakers  to  be  apprehended. 

"  No  ! "  cried  Zwinglo  and  his  colleague! 
from  theirpulpits:  "Hottingerand  his  friends 
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arc  not  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  anil  worthy 
of  death.1  Hut  they  may  be  punished  for 
having  acted  with  violence  and  without  the 
sanction  of  the  magistrates."1 

Meantime  acts  of  a  similar  nature  were 
continually  taking  place.  A  curate  of  Saint 
Peter's,  one  clay  remarking  in  front  of  the 
church  a  number  of  poor  people  ill  fed  and 
with  tattered  garments,  said  to  one  of  his 
colleagues,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the  cost- 
Iv  ornaments  of  the  saints  :  "  I  should  like 
to  strip  those  idols  of  wood  to  procure  cloth- 
ing for  these  poor  members  of  Jesus  Christ." 
A  few  days  later,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  saints  and  all  their  ornaments 
disappeared.  The  council  flung  the  curate 
into  prison,  notwithstanding  he  protested  his 
innocence  of  this  proceeding.  "  What  !  " 
exclaimed  the  people,  "  is  it  these  logs  of 
wood  that  Jesus  ordered  us  to  clothe  ?  Is  it 
on  account  of  these  images  that  he  will  say 
to  the  righteous  :  '/  icas  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me  ?  " 

Thus,  the  greater  the  resistance,  the  higher 
soared  the  Reformation ;  and  the  more  it  was 
compressed,  the  more  energetically  did  it 
spring  forward,  and  threaten  to  overthrow 
all  that  withstood  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Disputation  of  October— Zwingle  on  the  Church— The 
Church— Commencement  of  Presbyterianism— Discussion 
on  the  Mass— Enthusiasts— The  Language  of  Discretion 
—Victory— A  Characteristic  of  the  Swiss  Reformation- 
Moderation— Oswald  Myconius  at  Zurich — Revival  of  Li- 
terature—Thomas Plater  of  the  Valais. 

Evr.N  these  excesses  were  destined  to  be 
salutary  ;  a  new  combat  was  needed  to  secure 
fiesh  triumphs;  for  in  the  things  of  the 
.Spirit,  as  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  there  is 
no  conquest  without  a  struggle  ;  and  as  the 
soldiers  of  Rome  stood  motionless,  the  con- 
flict was  to  be  brought  on  by  the  undisci- 
plinrd  sons  of  the  Reformation.  In  fact,  the 
magistrates  were  embarrassed  and  agitated  ; 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  having  their  eon- 
sciences  enlightened,  and  with  this  view  they 
resolved  to  appoint  another  public  disputa- 
tion in  the  German  language,  in  which  the 
question  of  idols  should  be  examined  accord- 
ing to  Scripture. 

The  Bishops  of  Coire.  Constance,  and  Basle, 
the  university  of  the  latter  city,  and  the 
twelve  cantons,  were  accordingly  requested 
to  send  deputies  to  Zurich.  But -the  bishops 
declined  the  invitation,  and  calling  to  mind 
tlie  wretched  figure  their  deputies  had  made 

<  An  exposition  of  the  same  principles  may  be  seen  in  the 
speeches  of  MM.  de  Broglieand  Royer-Collard.at  the  period 
of  the  famous  debates  on  the  law  of  sacrilege  in  France, 
1814. 

"  Dcvum  habend  ir  unser  Herrcn  kcin  racht  zu  inen,  sy 
KU  toden.  Hull.  Chroo.  p.  127. 
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at  the  former  disputation,  they  had  little  in- 
clination to  repeat  such  humiliating  scenes. 
Eet  the  evangelicals  dispute  if  they  please, 
but  let  them  dispute  alone.  On  the  first 
occasion,  the  Romish  party  had  kept  silence ; 
on  the  second  they  were  resolved  not  to  ajf- 
pear.  Rome  may  possibly  have  imagined 
that  the  great  combat  would  cease  for  want 
of  combatants.  The  bishops  wen;  not  alone 
in  refusing  to  attend.  The  men  of  I  "nterwal- 
den  replied  that  they  had  no  scholars  ai;i 
them,  but  only  worthy  and  pious  priest.-;, 
who  explained  the  Gospel  as  their  fathers 
had  done  ;  that  they  would  send  no  deputy 
to  Zwingle  "  and  his  fellows;''  but  that,  if 
he  fell  into  their  hands,  they  would  treat 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  him  of  all 
wish  to  relapse  into  the  same  faults.1  Schaft- 
hausen  and  St.  Gall  alone  sent  representa- 
tives. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  after  the  sermon, 
an  assembly  of  more  than  n^ne  hundred  per- 
sons, composed  of  members  of  the  Givat 
Council  and  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  priests, 
filled  the  large  hall  of  the  town-house.  Zwin- 
gle and  Leo  Juda  were  seated  at  a  table,  on 
which  lay  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
the  original  languages.  Zwing'u  spoke  first, 
and  overthrowing  with  a  vigorous  arr.i  the 
authority  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  its  ri>;iiicils, 
established  the  rights  of  every  Chrisii..n 
Church,  and  claimed  the.  liberty  of  the  primi- 
tive ages — of  those  times  when  the  Church 
knew  neither  general  nor  provincial  councils. 
"  The  universal  Church,"  said  he,  "  is  spread 
over  the  whole  world,  wherever  there  is  faith 
in  Christ,  in  India  as  well  as  at  Zurich..;... 
And  as  for  particular  churches,  we  have 
them  at  Berne,  at  Schaffhausen,  and  even 
here.  But  the  popes,  with  their  cardinals 
and  their  councils,  form  neither  the  universal 
Church  nor  a  particular  Church.-  The  as- 
sembly before  which  I  now  speak,"  continued 
In'  with  energy,  "is  the  Church  of  Zurich  ; 
it  desires  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  it 
lias  the  right  of  ordering  all  that  may  appear 
to  it  conformable  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." 

Thus  did  Zwingle  rely  on  the  Church,  but 
on  the  true  (.lurch  ;  not  on  the  clergy  alone, 
hut  on  the  assembly  of  Christians,— on  the 
people.  Ail  that  the  Scriptures  say  of  the 
Chiuv'ii  in  general,  he  applied  to  particular 
churches.  He  did  not  think  that  any  church 
could  err  which  listened  with  docility  to  the 
Word  of  God.  In  his  eyes,  the  Church  was 
represented  politically  and  ecclesiastically 
by  the  Great  Council.5  At  first  he  explained 
every  question  from  the  pulpit ;  and  when 
his  hearers'  minds  were  convinced  of  the 
truth,  he  carried  the  matter  before  the  Great 
Council,  who,' in  harmony  with  the  ministers 

i  So  wollten  wir  Him  den  T.ohn  reben,  dass  er's  nimmer 
mchr  tliatc.  Simmler  Saminl.  xs.u. 

••:  Her  1'abste.  Cardlnile  mid  Bijchoftfc  Concilia  siud  nich 
die  christliche  Kirche.  Kussl.  Eeytr.  ill.  20. 

3  Diacuslin  Scnatus  summa  est  potestas  Ecclcsia  »ioe. 
Zw.  Ol>p.  iii.  339. 
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of  the  Church,  formed  such  decisions  as  the 
Church  eilled  I')!-.1 

In  thi'  i'.bsence  of  the  bishop's  deputies. 
Conra  1  Hoffmann,  the  sam  mon  who 

li  ..I  pr.'cuivd  Zwinglc's  election  v<>  Zurich, 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  pope,  lie  main- 
tiiined  that  the:  Church,  ihe  ilvk,  the  "third 
."  Irul  no  right  to  discn«  such  mailers. 
••  !  was  thirteen  years  at  Heidelberg,"  siid 
he,  "  living  in  the  house  of  a  very  great 
i  -I-,  whose  name  was  I  Victor  .Joss,  a  wor- 
thy an  1  pious  ni  in,  witli  whom  I  long  ate 
and  drank  and  led  a  merry  life  ;  hut  I  always 
heard  him  say  that  it  was  not  proper  to  dis- 

such  matters;  so  you  sec "  All  were 

ready  to  burst  into  laughter;  hut  the  b;i:''_r" 
master  checked  them.  "  Let  us  therefore 
•wait  fur  a  council,"  continued  Hoffmann. 
"  For  the  present,  1  shall  not  dispute,  but 
obey  the  bishop's  orders,  even  should  he  he 
a  knave  !" 

'•Wait  for  A*  council!"  replied  Zwingle. 
''  And  who  will  attend  a  council?  The  pope 
with  a  pack  of  sluggish  and  ignorant  bishops 
who  will  do  nothing  hut  what  suits  their 
fancy.  No!  the  Church  is  not  there  !  Hong 
a;;  I  Kiissnaeht  (these  were  two  Zurich  vil- 
1  ges)  are  certainly  more  of  a  church  than 
nil  the  bishops  and  popes  put  together!" 

Thus  did  Zwingle  vindicate  the  rights  of 
the  Christian  people,  whom  Home  had  de- 
prived of  their  privileges.  The  assembly 
e  which  he  was  speaking  was  not,  in 
his  judgment,  the  Church  of  Zurich,  hut  its 
first  representative.  This  is  the  beginning 
»>f  the  Presbyterian  system  in  the  age  of  the 
• 'iiiation.  Zwingle  was  withdrawing 
Zurich  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Constance,  separating  it  from  the  Latin  hier- 
j'.rchy,  and  founding  on  this  idea  of  the  flock, 
<  ''  i  lie  Christian  assembly,  a  new  ecclcsiasti- 
<•  d  constitution,  to  which  other  countries 
were  :i4'trrwards  to  adhere. 

The  disputation  continued.  Many  priests 
having  risen  to  defend  the  images,  hut  with- 
out having  recourse  to  Holy  Writ,  Zwingle 
ami  the  other  reformers  confuted  them  by  the 
l.iblc.  "  If  no  one  stands  forward  to  defend 
the  use  of  images  by  arguments  derived  from 
Scripture,"  said  one  of  the  presidents,  "we 
sh  11  call  upon  some  of  their  advocates  by 
name."  As  no  one  arose,  the  priest  of  Wa- 
(!i-eh\"vl  was  called.  "He  is  asleep,"  an- 
swered one  of  the  spectators.  The  priest  of 
llorgen  was  next  called.  "  He  has  sent  me 
in  his  place,"  replied  his  curate,  "  hut  I  will 
not  answer  for  him."  Evidently  the  power 
of  God's  Word  was  making  itself  felt  in  this 
assembly.  The  partisans  of  the  Reformation 
were  full  of  energy,  liberty,  and  joy;  their 
adversaries  appeared  speechleiiP,  uneasy,  and 
dejected.  They  summoned,  one  after  an- 
other, the  parish-priests  of  Laufen,  Glattfel- 


>  Anteomnla  miiHitudlnem  de  quieatlone  probe  doeere 
Ha  facttim  cat,  ut  quldquld  dhtmsii  (the  irreat  council  of 
two  hundred),  cum  verlii  niiuistrisurdinareut.  jamdudum  in 
aniinis  ndellum  ordinatum  cssct.  X«  .  OI>P-  hi.  3J9. 


den,  Wetzikon,  the  rector  and  priest  of  Pfaf- 
iikon,  the  dean  of  Elgg,  the  priest  of  ISiiret- 
s.-hwyl,  with  the  Dominicans  and  Gray-friars, 
notorious  for  their  preaching  in  defence  of 
image's,  the  virgin,  the  saints,  and  the  mass; 
but  all  made  answer  that  thev  could  say  no- 
thing in  their  favour,  and  that  henceforward 
they  would  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  truth.  "Hitherto,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  I  have  put  my  trust  in  the  old  doctors ; 
now,  I  will  believe  in  the  new." — •"  You 
should  believe  not  in  us,  hut  in  God's  Word," 
exclaimed  Zwingle.  "  It  is  Scripture  alone 
that  can  never  err  !  "  The  sitting  had  been 
long,  and  night  was  approaching.  The  pre- 
sident, ilofmeister  of  Sohaffhausen,  stood  up 
and  said:  "  1'dessed  be  the  Almighty  and 
Everlasting  God  for  that  in  all  things  he  has 
vouchsafed  us  the  victory;"  and  he  then 
exhorted  the  councillors  of  Zurich  to  pull 
down  all  the  images.  . 

On  Tuesday  the  assembly  met  again  in 
order  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the. mass. 
Yailian  was  in  the  chair.  "  My  brethren  in 
Christ,"  said  Zwingle,  "far  from  us  by  the 
thought  that 'there  is  an}-  deception  or  false- 
hood in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.1  Our 
only  aim  is  to  show  that  the  mass  is  not  a 
sacrifice  that  one  man  can  offer  to  God  for 
another,  unless  any  one  should  maintain  also 
thai  a  man  can  eat  and  drink  for  his 
friend." 

Vadian  having  twice  demanded  if  any 
there  present  desired  to  uphold  by  Scripture 
the  doctrine  impugned,  and  no  one  having 
replied,  the  canons  of  Zurich,  the  chaplains, 
and  many  other  ecclesiastics,  declared  that 
they  agreed  with  Zwingle. 

Hut  scarcely  had  the  reformers  thus  van- 
quished the  partisans  of  the  old  doctrines, 
than  they  had  to  contend  against  those  im- 
patient spirits  who  call  for  sudden  and  vio- 
lent innovations,  and  not  for  wise  and  gra- 
dual reforms.  The  wretched  Conrad  (5 rebel 
rose  and  said  :  "  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
disputed  about  the  mass,  we  must  put  an 
end  to  its  abuses." — "  The  council  will  draw 
up  an  edict  on  the  subject,"  replied  Zwingle. 
Upon  this  Simon  Stumpf  exclaimed  :  "The 
Spirit  of  God  has  already  decided:  why  refer 
to  the  decision  of  the  council?"' 

The  commander  Schmidt  of  Kiissnaeht 
arose  gravely,  and  in  language  full  of  wis- 
dom said,  "  Let  us  teach  Christians  to  receive 
Christ  in  their  hearts.3  Until  this  hour,  ye 
h  've  all  gone  after  idols.  The  dwellers  in 
the  plain  have  run  to  the  mountains,  and 
those  of  the  mountains  have  gone  to  the 
plain  ;  the  French  to  Germany,  and  the 
Germans  to  France.  Now  ye  know  whither 
ye  ought  to  go.  God  has  combined  all  things 


in  Christ.     Ye  noble  citizens  of  Zurich  ! 


to  the  true  source;  and  may  Christ  at  length 

1  Pass  einiserley  Betrug  Oder  Falschsys  in  dem  reinen 
Hint  und  Flci.-.ch  Christ!.     Ew .  Opi>.  1.  40s. 

2  Her  deist  Goltes  urtheilet.     luid.  429. 

'•>  Wie  sy  Christum  in    iron   Hcrzcn  solllnd  Widen  und 
macliun.    IbiJ.  *H. 
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ro-enter  your  territory,  and  there  resume,  h:s 
ancient  empire." 

This  discourse  made  a  deep  impression, 
and  no  one  stood  up  to  reply  to  it.  Zwingle 
r  »se  with  emotion  anisaid,  •'  Gracious  lords, 

Cod  is  with  us He  will  defend  his  cause. 

TNOW,  then,  forward  in  the  name  of  Cod." 
Here  Zwingle's  agitation  became  so  great 
that  li  •  could  not  proceed.  He  went,  and 
ni  my  joine  1  their  tears  with  his.1 

Thus  ended  the  disputation.     The  prcsi- 

.      its  rose;  the  burgomaster  thanked  them ; 

lie  ag.'d  warrior,  turning  to   the   coun- 

<•:!.  said  gravely,  with  that  voice  which  bad 

ten  been  heard  on   the  field  of  battle, 

'•  Now,  then, let  us  grasp  the  sword  of 

(  .  ,  Word,  and  may  the  Lord  prosper  his 
v..'  k." 

This  <;i.--",ute,  which  took  place  in  the 
i  h  of  (ietober  1523,  was  decisive.  The 
of  the  priests,  who  had  been  present 
i  full  of  zeal  to  the  different 
•  of  the  canton,  and  the  effect  of  these 
two  days  was  felt  throughout  Switzerland. 
Y  ( fkurch  of  Zurich,  that  had  always  pre- 
'.  c  ''M;n  independence  with  respect 
to  i  see  of  Constance,  was  then  entirely 
ited.  Instead  of  resting  on  the  pope 
.igh  the  bishop,  it  rested  henceforward 
through  the  people  on  the  Word  of  God. 
Zurich  recovered  the  privileges  that  Koine 
had  taken  from  her.  Town  and  country 
vie  1  with  each  other  in  interest  for  the  work 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Great  Council 
di  1  but  follow  the  movements  of  the  people. 
On  alt  important  occasions  the  city  nud  the 
villages  mnde -known  their  opinions.  Luther 
had  restored  the  Bible  to  the  Christian  world; 
Zwingle  went  farther,  he  restored  their 
rights.  This  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation.  The  maintenance 
of  sound  doctrine  was  thus  confided,  under 
C  >d,  to  the  people  ;  and  recent  events  have 
:i  tint  a  Christian  people  can  guard  this 
previous  deposit  better  than  priests  and  pon- 
tiffs.2 

Zwingle  did  not  r.llow  himself  to  be  elati-d 
by  victory ;  cm  the  contrary,  the  Reforma- 
tion, according  to  bis  wish,  was  carriod  on 
with  great  moderation.  "  God  knows  my 
heart,"  said  he,  when  the  council  asked  his 
advice  ;  "  lie  knows  that  I  am  inclined  to 
build  up,  and  not  to  throw  down.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  timid  souls  who  ough: 
to  be  conciliated;  let  the  mass,  then-ion-. 
for  some  time  longer  be  read  ou  Sunday  in 
all  the  churches,  and  let  us  avoid  insulting 
the  priests  who  celebrate  it."3 

Tlu;  council  drew  up  an  edict  to  this  pur- 
port, llottinger  and  Hochrutiner,  one  of  his 
friends,  were  banished  from  the  canton  for 

1  Pass  er  sich  selbst  mil  vil  andren  bewegt  n\  weinen. 
;w.  Opp.  i.  M7. 

'l  Iii  1M9,  the  celebrated  pantheist  and  unbeliever, Strauss, 

avi  %  been  nominated  professor  of  dogmatical  thenlorj  in 
the  university  of  Zurich,  the  people  ol  all  the  canton  resisted 
the  appointment,  and  raised  a  new  sovcrnment.  into  power. 

*  ohne  daas  jemand  sicli  unterstohe  die  Mcssprioter  zu 
v — n.-.,!-...  \vjrtz  j|  K.  O.,  v.  20S. 
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two  years,  and  forbidden  to  return  without 
permission. 

The  Reformation  at  Zurich  followed  a  pru- 
dent and  Christian  course.  Daily  raising 
this  city  more  and  more,  it  surrounded  h  -r 
with  glory  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  friends  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Accordingly  those  in 
Switzerland  who  had  saluted  tin-  ia-\v  liHi'. 
that  was  dawning  upon  the  Church 
themselves  powerfully  attracted  towards  '/.<<- 


rich.       Oswald     Myconius, 


Lucerne,  had  been  residing  for  six  mouths 
at.  Kinsidlr.n,  when,  as  lie  was  returning  one 
day  from  a  journey  he  had  made'  to  Claris.1 
oppressed  bv  fatigue  and  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  he  saw  his  little  boy  Felix  running  to 
meet  him,  and  to  tell  him  that,  he  had  been 
invited  to  Zurich  to  superintend  one  of  the 
school?.  Osw;i!  I  could  not  believe  such  joy- 
ful tidings:  he  hesitated  between  fear  and 
hope.2  "  !  am  thine,"  wrote  he  nt  last  to 
Z'.vhig';-.  Oi-ivldsrk  saw  him  depart  with 
regret  ;  gloomv  thoughts  filled  his  mind. 
"  Alas  !  "  s  li  1  lie  to  Oswald.  "  all  those  who 
confrss  Christ  are  going  to  Zurich;  I  fear 
that  one  day  we  shall  all  perish  there  to- 
gi'thcr."  "'  A  melancholy  presentiment,  which 
by  the  death  of  Geroldsek  himself  and  of  so 
many  other  friends  of  the  Gospel,  was  but 
too  soon  fulfilled  on  the  plains  of  Cappel. 

At  Zurich,  Myconius  found  at  last  a  safe 
retreat.  His  predecessor,  who  from  his  sta- 
ture had  been  nicknamed  at.  Paris  "  the 
great  devil,"  had  neglected  his  duties ;  Os- 
wald devoted  all  his  heart  and  strength  to 
their  fulfilment.  He  explained  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  taught  rhetoric  and  logic, 
and  the  youth  of  the  city  listened  to  him 
with  delight.4  Myconius  was  destined  to 
become  for  the  rising  generation  what 
Zwingle  was  to  those  of  riper  years. 

At  first  Myconius  was  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  scholars  under  his  care  ; 
but  lie  had  gradually  resumed  his  courage, 
and  was  not  long  in  distinguishing  among 
his  pupils  a  young  man.  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  from  whose  eyes  beamed  forth  a  love 
of  study.  Thomas  Plater,  for  such  was  his 
name,  was  a  native  of  the  Valais.  In  that 
beautiful  valley,  where  the  torrent  of  the 
Vicge  rolls  its  noisy  waters,  after  issuing 
from  the  sea  of  ice  and  snow  which  encircles 
Mount  Rosa,  between  St.  Nicholas  and  Stal- 
den.  on  the  lofty  hill  that  rises  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  may  still  be  seen  the  vil- 
lage of  Grachcn.  This  was  Plater's  birth- 
place. From  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
oolos.sil  Alps  was  to  proceed  oneftf  the  most 
original  of  all  the  characters  that  appeared 
in  the  great  drama  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  had  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  priest  who  was  his  rela- 
tion, by  whom  the  little  peasant  was  often 

1  Inesperato  nuntlo  exceplt  me  filluj  redeuntem  «i  Gl»- 
reana.    7.w.  Kpp.  p.  322. 

2  Inter  spemet  metiira.    TWd. 

'  Ac  delnile  oinjies  simul  pereamus.     Ibid.  p.  323. 
<  Juvvntus  ilium  lubens  audit.    Ibid.  p.  204. 
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so  cruelly  beaten  that  lie  cried  (as  he  tells  us 
himself)  like  a  kid  under  the  knife.  Hi-  was 
taken  by  one  of  his  cousins  to  attend  the 
Gerni.-ui  schools.  But  he  had  already  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  yet, 
through  running  from  school  to  school,  he 
scarcely  knew  h^w  to  read.  '  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Zurich,  he  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  gaining  knowledge  ;  and  having 
taken  his  place  in  Oswald's  school,  he  said 
to  himself,  "  There  shalt  thou  learn  or  die." 
The  light  of  the  Gospel  shone  into  Ill's  heart. 
( )nc  very  cold  morning,  when  lie  had  no  fuel 
for  the  school-room  stove,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  ke-p  np,  he  thought  to  himself: 
••  Why  should  von  want  wood,  while  thore 
are  many  idols  in  the  church!"  There  was 
no  one  as  yet  in  the  church,  although 
Zwingle  was  to  preach,  and  the  bells  were 
already  summoning  the  congregation.  Plater 
entered  very  softly,  laid  hold  of  an  image  of 
St.  .John  that  stooil  upon  an  altar,  and 
thrust  it  vinto  the  stove,  saying:  "I/own 
with  you,  for  in  you  must  go.'1  Most  assu- 
n;,llv  neither  Myconius  nor  Zwinglc  would 
have  sanctioned  such  a  proceeding. 

It  was  in  truth  by  better  arms  than  these 
that  incredulity  and  supL'rstiiion  were  to  be 
combated.  Zwingle  and  his  colleagues  had 
given  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Myconius  ; 
and  the  latter  daily  expounded  the  New 
Testament  in  the  church  of  Our  Ltidy  before 
an  eager  and  attentive  crowd.-  Another 
public  disputation,  held  on  the  13th  and  14th 
of  January  1524,  had  again  proved  fatal  to 
Koine  ;  and  in  vain  did  the  canotj  Koch  ex- 
claim :  "  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  councils 
—these  are  my  church  !" 

Every  thing  was  making  progress  in 
Zurich  ;  men's  minds  were  becoming  more 
enlightened,  their  hearts  more  decided,  and 
the  Reformation  was  increasing  in  strength. 
Zurich  was  a  fortress  gained  by  the  new 
doctrine,  and  from  her  walls  it  was  about  to 
spread  over  the  whole  confederation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Diet  of  Lucerne  -Hottinger  arrested— His  Death—  Dermta- 
tlon  from  tlie  Diet  to  Zurich— Abolition  of  Kcliglous  I'ro- 
cesslons— Abolition  of  Images— The  Two  Reformations— 
Appeal  to  the  People. 

THE  adversaries  were  aware  of  what  might 
be  the  consequences  of  these  changes  in 
Zurich.  They  felt  that  they  must  now  de- 
cide upon  striking  a  vigorous  blow.  They 
had  been  silent  spectators  long  enough. 
The  iron-clad  warriors  of  .Switzerland  deter- 
mined to  rise  at  last ;  and  whenever  they 


I  Sec  his  Autobiography. 
•1  Weisc,  Fusslln  IJejl.  iv.  66. 
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arose,  the  field  of  battle  had  been  dyed  with 
blood. 

The  diet  had  met  at  Lucerne ;  the  clergy 
were  endeavouring  to  excite  the  chief  council 
of  the  nation  in  their  favour.  Friburg  and 
the  Forest  Cantons  proved  their  docile  instru- 
ments ;  Berne,  Basle.  Solcure,  Glaris,  and 
Appenzel  were  undecided.  Schn.ft'hausen 
was  inclining  towards  the  Gospel;  but. 
Zurich  alone  stood  forward  boldly  in  its  d  - 
fence.  The  partisans  of  Rome  urged  the  as- 
sembly to  yield  to  their  demands  and  preju- 
dices. "  Let  the  people  bs  forbidden,"  said 
they,  "  to  preach  or  repeat  any  i:ew  or  Lu- 
theran doctrine  in  private  or  in  public,  and 
to  talk  or  dispute  about  such  things  in  ta- 
verns and  over  their  wine."1  Such  was  the 
ecclesiastical  law  they  were  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing in  the  confederation. 

Nineteen  articles  were  drawn  up  to  this 
effect,  approved  of  by  all  the  states,  except 
Zurich,  on  the  26th  of  January  1523,  and 
sent  to  all  the  bailiffs  with  orders  to  see  that 
they  were  strictly  observed  :  "  which  caused 
great  joy  among  the  priests,"  says  lUillingcr, 
"  and  great  sorrow  among  believers."  A 
persecution,  regularly  organized  by  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  confederation,  was 
about  to  begin. 

One  of  the  first  who  received  the  man 
of  the.  diet  was  Henry  Flackenstc'n  of  Lu- 
cerne, bailiff  of  Baden.  Hottinger,  when 
banished  from  Zurich  for  pulling  dow:> 
crucifix  of  Stadelhofen,  had  retired  to  this 
bailiwick,  where  he  had  not  concealed  his 
opinions.  One  day,  as  ho  chanced  to  bo 
dining  at  the  Ang"l  tavern  in  Zurzach,  ho 
had  said  that  the  priests  wrongly  interpreted 
Holy  Scripture,  and  that  man  should  put  his 
trust  in  God  alone.  a  The  landlord,  who  was 
continually  going  in  and  out  to  bring  brend 
or  wine,  listened  to  what  appeared  to  him 
•*  < TV  extraordinary  language.  Another  d.-y, 
Hottinger  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  Ju'r.i 
Schutz  of  Schneyssingen.  After  they  had 
eaten  and  drunk  together,  Schutz  asked  him  : 
"  What  is  this  new  faith  that  the  Zurich  pas- 
tors arc  preaching?"  "They  preach,"  re- 
plied Hottinger,  "  that  Christ  was  sacrificed 
once  for  all  Christians  ;  chat  by  this  one 
sacrifice  he.  has  purified  and  redeemed  them 
from  their  sins;  and  they  show  by  Holy 
Scripture  that  the  mass  is  a  lie." 

After  this  (in  February  1523),  Hottinger 
had  quitted  Switzerland,  and  gone  on  busi- 
ness to  Waldshut,' on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine.  Measures  were  taken  to  seize  his 
person,  and  about  the  end  of  the  same  month 
the  poor  unsuspecting  Zuricher,  having  re- 
crosscd  the  river,  bad  scarcely  reached  Cob- 
lent/,,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
befor^  he  was  arrested.  He  was  taken  to 
Klingenau,  and  as  ho  there  frankly  confessed 

1  Es  soil  nleman  In  den  Wirtzhliseren,  Oder  sunst  hlnter- 
dcm  Wyn  von  Lutherischcn,  oder  newen  Sacben  uzld  reden. 
Bull.  Chr.  p.  H4. 

-'  'iS 'ir  wir  uiisur  pitt  Hoflnuiij;  uud  Trust  alle:n  uf  Gott. 
Ibid.  p.  li£. 
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his  faith,  the  exasperated  Flackenstein  said  : 
"  I  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  you  will 
find  people  to  make  you  a  suitable  answer.'' 

In  effect,  the  bailiff  conducted  him  succes- 
sively, before  the  judges  of  Kl'mgenau,  before 
the  superior  tribunal  of  Baden,  and,  since  he 
could  find  no  one  who  would  declare  him 
guilty,  before  the  diet  sitting  at  Lucerne. 
He  was  firmly  resolved  to  seek  judges  who 
would  condemn  his  prisoner. 

The  diet  lost  no  time,  and  condemned 
Hottinger  to  be  beheaded.  When  informed 
of  his  sentence,  he  gave  glory  to  God : 
"  That  will  do,"  said  James  Troger,  one  of 
his  judges,  "  we  do  not  sit  here  to  listen  to 
sermons.  You  can  have  your  talk  some 
other  time."  "  He  must  have  his  head  taken 
off  this  once,"  said  the  bailiff  Am  Ort,  with  a 
laugh  ;  "  if  he  should  ever  get  it  on  again, 
we  will  all  embrace  his  faith."  "  May  God 
forgive  all  those  who  have  condemned  me," 
said  the  prisoner.  A  monk  then  presented  a 
crucifix  to  his  lips,  but  he  put  it  away,  say- 
ing: "  It  is  in  the  heart  that  we  must  re- 
ceive Jesus  Christ." 

When  he  was  led  out  to  execution,  many 
of  the  spectators  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
"  I  am  going  to  eternal  happiness,"  said  he, 
turning  towards  them.  On  reaching  the 
jil.-ice  where  he  was  to  die,  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven,  exclaiming  :  "  Into  thy 
hands,  O  my  Redeemer,  1  commit  my 
spirit !  "  In  another  minute  his  head  rolled 
upon  the  scaffold. 

The  blood  of  Hottinger  was  hardly  cold 
bt- fore  the  enemies,  of  the  Reformation  seized 
the  opportunity  of  still  further  inflaming  the 
anger  of  the  confederates.  It  was  in  Zurich 
itself  that  the  mischief  should  be  crushed. 
The  terrible  example  that  had  just  been 
given  must  have  filled  Zwingle  and  his  parti- 
Fans  with  terror.  Another  vigorous  effort,  and 
the  death  of  Hottinger  would  be  followed  by 

that  of  the  Reform The  diet  immediately 

r-  solved  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to 
Zurich,  calling  upon  the  councils  and  the 
citizens  to  renounce  their  faith. 

The  deputation  received  an  audience  on 
the  21st  of  March.  "  The  ancient  Christian 
unity  is  broken,"  said  the  deputies ;  "  the 
disease  is  gaining  ground  ;  already  have  the 
clergy  of  the  four  Forest  Cantons  declared, 
that  unless  the  magistrates  come  to  their 
aid,  they  must  discontinue  their  functions. 
Confederates  of  Zurich,  join  your  efforts  to 
ours  ;  stifle  this  new  faith  \l  dismiss  Zwingle 
and  his  disciples,  and  then  let  us  all  unite  to 
remedy  the  injuries  that  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  popes  and  their  courtiers." 

Thus  spoke  the  adversaries :  and  what 
would  the  citizens  of  Zurich  do?  Would 
their  hearts  fail  them  ?  Had  their  courage 
cooled  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zen? 

Zurich  did  not  leave  her  friends  or  enemies 

1  Zurich   telblgen   ansreuUn   und    untertrucken   helfe. 
Hott.  Helv.  K.  0.  ill.  l/o. 


long  in  suspense.  The  council  announced 
calmly  and  nobly  that  they  could  make  no 
concessions  in  what  concerned  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  then  proceeded  to  make  a  still 
more  forcible  reply. 

Ever  since  the  year  ll>51,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary for  a  numerous  procession,  ,  each 
member  of  which  bore  a  cross,  to  go  on 
Whitmonday  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Einsidleu 
to  worship  the  Virgin.  This  festival,  which 
had  been  established  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Tatwyll,  was  attended  with 
great  disorders.1  The  profession  should 
have  taken  place  on  the  7tli  of  May.  On  the 
petition  of  the  three  pastors  it  was  prohibited 
by  the  council,  and  all  the  other  processions 
were  reformed  in  their  trim. 

They  did  not  stop  here.  The  relics,  that 
source  of  innumerable  superstitions,  were 
honourably  interred ;2 'and  then,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  three  pastors,  the  council  pub- 
lished a  decree,  to  the  effect  that  honour 
being  due  to  God  alone,  the  images  should 
be  removed  from  all  the  einnvhes  of  the  can- 
ton, and  their  ornaments  soM  fnr  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  Twelve  councillors,  one  from 
each  guild,  the  three  pastors,  the  city-archi- 
tect, blacksmiths,  carpenters,  builders,  and 
masons,  went  into  the  various  churches,  and 
having  closed  the  doors, :!  took  down  the 
crosses,  defaced  the  frescoes,  whitewashed 
the  walls,  and  took  away  the  images,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  believers,  who  regarded 
this  proceeding  (says  Bullinger)  as  a  strik- 
ing homage  paid  to  the  true  God.  In  some 
of  the  country  churches,  the  ornaments  were 
burnt  "  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God." 
Erelong  the  organs  were  taken  down,  on  ac- 
count of  their  connexion  with  many  super- 
stitious practices;  and  a  baptismal  service 
was  drawn  up,  from  which  every  thing  un- 
scriptural  was  excluded. 

The  burgomaster  Roust  and  his  colleague, 
with  their  dying  eyes  joyfully  hailed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Reformation.  They  had  lived 
long  enough,  and  they  died  at  the  very  time 
of  this  great  renovation  of  public  worship. 

The  Swiss  Reformation  here  presents  itself 
under  an  aspect  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  German  Reformation.  Luther  had 
risen  up  against  the  excesses  of  those  who 
had  broken  the  images  in  the  churches  oj 
Wittemberg;  and  in  Zwingle's  presence  the 
idols  fell  in  the  temples  of  Zurich.  This 
difference  is  explained  by  the  different  lights 
in  which  the  two  reformers  viewed  the  same 
object.  Luther  desired  to  maintain  in  the 
Church  all  that  was  not  expressly  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  Zwingle  to  abolish  all 
that  could  not  be  proved  by  them.  The 
German  reformer  wished  to  remain  united 
to  the  Church  of  the  preceding  ages,  and  was 
content  to  purify  it  of  all  that  was  opposed 


1  Uffelnen  Crcltzg»n»,  sleben  unehcllcher  kinden  Qb«». 
kommcn  wurdend.     Bull.  Ohr.  p.  160. 
•  I'ml  cs  cerlich  bestattet  hat.    Ibid.  161. 
3  Uabcad  die  nach  Inen  zu  beschlossen.    Ibid.  174. 
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to  the  Word  of  God.  The  Zurich  reform  T 
pissed  over  these  ages,  returned  to  the  apos- 
tolic times,  and.  carrying  out  an  entire  tr.-ms- 
formttion  of  the  Church,  endeavoured  to 
restore  it  to  its  primitive  condition. 

Zwingle's  reformation  was  therefor;;  the 
more  complete.  The  work  that  Providence 
had  confided  to  Luther,  the.  restoration  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  was  doubt- 
less tlie  greit  work  of  the  Reformation;  but 
when  this  was  accomplished,  others  remained 
to  IK-  done,  which,  although  secondary,  were 
still  important;  and  to  these  Zwingle's  exer- 
tions were  more  especially  directed. 

In  fact,  two  mighty  tasks  had  been  im- 
]>  ised  on  the  reformers.  Christian  catholi- 
ci>ni.  Iiorn  in  the  midst  of  Jewish  pharisaism 
;'iid  Greek  paganism,  had  gradually  felt  the 
influence  <>!'  these  two  religions,  which  had 
tr  insformed  it  into  Roman-catholicisra.  The 
Reformation  that  was  culled  to  purify  the 
Church,  was  destined  to  purge  it  alike  from 
the  Jewish  and  the  pagan  element. 

The  Jewish  element  prevailed  chiefly  in 
that  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine  which  re- 
lates to  man.  Catholicism  had  received  from 
Judaism  the  pharisaical  ideas  of  self-right- 
eousness, of  salvation  by  human  strength  or 
works. 

The  pagan  element  prevailed  especially  i;i 
that  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine  which  re- 
lates to  God.  Paganism  had  corrupted  i:i 
the  catholic  church  the  idea  of  an  infinite 
Deity,  v.-liose  power,  being  perfectly  all- 
MiJ'ieient.  is  at  work  in  all  times  and  in  ail 
places.  It  had  established  in  the  Church 
the  reign  of  symbols,  images,  and  ceremonies ; 
and  the  saints  had  become  the  demigods  of 
popery. 

Luther's  reform  was  directed  essentially 
against  the  Jewish  element.  It  was  ag 
this  dement  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
struggle,  when  an  impudent  monk  on  bc- 
h  ill'  of  the  pope  was  making  a  trade  of  the, 
salvation  of  souls. 

/Iv.-i:igli''s  reform  was  particularly  directed 
against  the  pagan  element.  It  was  thi.-.  >•! 
meiit  with  which1* he  had  come  in  contact  at 
the  temple  of  our  Lady  of  Kinsidlcn,  when 
a  crowd,  gathered  together  from  e\erv  side. 
full  down  blindly  before  n  gilded  idol,  r.s  of 
o^l  in  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Di.uri. 

The  (  HTinan  reformer  proclaimed  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  f-iiih.  and  wiih  it 
inflicted  a  death-blow  on  the  p'larisaicr'.l 
righteousness  of  Rome.  The  reformer  <>f 
Swir/.erl-md  unquestionably  did  the  same; 
th''  inability  of  man  to  save  himself  forms 
tin:  basis  of  the  work  of  all  the  reformers. 
jl-ut  Zwingle  did  something  more:  he  CM  ah 
limited  the  -"'•  n  ign,  universal,  and  cvlnsivr 
agency  of  C.i.l,  and  thus  inflicted  a  deadly 
bl«m  on  the  pagan  worship  of  Rome. 

Roman-catholicism  had  exalted  man  and 
lowered  God.  Lu'her  lowered  man,  and 
Zwingle  exalted  God. 


These  two  tasks,  which  were  specially  but 
not  exclusively  theirs,  were  the  complement 
of  each  other.  Luther  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  building;  Zwingle  raised  its  crowning 
stone. 

It  was  reserved  for  a  still  more  capacious 
genius  to  impress,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Lernan  lake,  these  two  characters  conjointly 
upon  the  Reformation. 1 

Ihit  while  Zwingle  was  thus  advancing 
with  mighty  strides  to  the  head  of  the  con- 
ii'drration,  the  disposition  of  the  cantons 
became  daily  more  hostile.  The  Zurich  go- 
vernment felt  the  necessity  of  relying  on  the 
people.  The  people,  moreover,  that  is  to  say 
the  assembly  of  believers,  was,  according  to 
Zwingle's  principles,  the  highest  power  to 
which  there  could  be  any  appeal  on  earth. 
It  was  resolved  to  test  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  bailiffs  were  enjoined  to  de- 
mand of  all  the  parishes  whether  they  were 
ready  to  suffer  every  thing  for  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  "who,"  said  the  council,  "g 
his  life  and  his  blood  for  us  sinners.''-  The 
whole  canton  had  carefully  followed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  in  the  city  ;  and  in 
many  places,  the  cottages  of  the  peasants 
had  become  Christian  schools,  wherein  tlie 
limy  Scriptures  were  read. 

Tlie  proclamation  of  the  council  was  read 
:   !  enthusiastically  received  in  every  parish. 
"  L..-t  our  lords,"  answered  they,  "  remain 
•s?ly  attached  to  the  Word  of  God:   we 
will  aid  them  in  upholding  it  ;3  and  if  any 
one  seeks  to  molest  them,  we  will  come  to 
their   support   like   brave   and    loyal    fellow- 
citizens."     Tlie  peasantry  of  Zurich  showed 
then,  that  the  strength  of  the  Church  is  in 
the  Christian  people. 

Hut  the  people  were  not  alone.  The  man 
whom  God  had  placed  at  their  head  answered 
worthily  to  the  call.  Zwingle  appeared  to 
multiply  himself  for  the  service  of  God.  All 
that  were  enduring  persecution  in  the  Helve- 
tic cantons  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  ad- 
dres:-ed  themselves  to  him.4  The  responsibi- 
lity of  public  affairs,  the  care  of  the  churches. 
the  anxieties  of  the  glorious  conflict  that  was 
going  on  in  every  valley  of  Switzerland, 
-.veighed  heavily  upon  the  evangelist  of  Zu- 
rich.5 At  Witteraberg,  the  news  of  his  cou- 
rageous proceedings  was  received  with  joy. 
Luther  and  Zwingle  were  two  great  lii 
placed  in  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  ;  and 
the  docirine  of  salvation,  so  powerfully  pro- 
elaiinrd  bv  both,  filled  the  vast  tracts  that 
extend  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the 
shore-  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Norjh  .Sea. 


1  I.itiorarisc'icr  Anzeijer,  !MO,  No.  27. 

2  Dei-sin  niscnfarw  Hltit  alcln  fur  uns  arme  Siinder  vtr- 
gusstn  hat.     Hull.  C'liron.  p.  1MJ. 

3  Jlcinc  Herrn  snllten  auch  nur  dapfcr  bey  dem  Gotts- 
worte  verblelben.    Fiis-lln  Beytr.  iv.  p.  107.  which  contain! 
tlie  replies  gl\en  by  all  the  parishes. 

*  Scribuiilex  Hehetiis  ferme  oinnesqtii  propter  Christum 
premnntiir.  Zw.  E|>p.  p.  ;lv 

•s  Nec'itu  ruin  strepitus  el  ecclesiarum  curse  Ita  me  undr* 
quc  quutluut.  lbiil. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

New  Opposition— Abduction  of  (E.xlln— The  Family  of  the 
WirUi8-*lie  Populace  at  the  Convent  of  Ittlngen— The 
Diet  of  Zug— The  Wirths  apiireliendcd  and  given  up  to 
the  Diet— Their  Condemnation. 

THE  Word  of  Gorl  could  not  thus  invade  ex- 
tensive countries,  without  its  triumphs  exas- 
perating the  pope  in  his  palace,  the  priest  in 
his  presbytery,  and  the  Swiss  magistrates  in 
their  councils.  Their  terror  increased  from 
day  to  day.  The  people  had  been  consulted; 
the  Christian  people  became  of  consequence 
in  the  Christian  Church,  and  appeals  were 
made  to  their  sympathy  and  faith  and  not  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  chancery  !  So  for- 
midable an  attack  required  a  still  more  for- 
midable resistance.  On  the  18th  of  April, 
the  pope  addressed  a  brief  to  the  confederates, 
and  the  diet,  which  met  at  Zug  in  the  month 
of  July,  yielding  to  the  urgent  exhortations 
of  the  pontiff,  sent  a  deputation  to  Zurich, 
Schaffhausen,  and  Appcnzcl,  commissioned 
to  acquaint  these  states  with  the  firm  resolve 
of  the  diet  to  crush  the  new  doctrine,  and  to 
prosecute'  its  adherents  to  the  forfeiture  of 
their  goods,  their  honours,  and  even  of  their 
lives.  Zurich  did  not  hear  this  warning 
without  emotion  ;  but  a  firm  reply  was  made. 
that,  in  matters  of  faith,  the  Word  of  God 
alone  must  be  obeyed.  On  receiving  this 
answer,  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Uri,  Unterwalden, 
Friburg,  and  Zug,  trembled  with  rage  ;  and, 
^unmindful  of  the  reputation  and  strength  the 
accession  of  Zurich  had  formerly  given  to  the 
infant  confederation,  forgetting  the  prece- 
dence that  had  been  immediately  accorded  to 
her,  the  simple  and  solemn  oaths  that  had 
been  made  to  her,  and  the  many  victories 
and  reverses  they  had  shared  with  her, — 
these  states  declared  that  they  would  no 
longer  sit  in  diet  with  Zurich.  Thus  in 
Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  the  partisans  of 
Rome  were  the  first  to  break  the  federal 
unity.  But  threats  and  the  rupture  of  alli- 
ances were  not  enough.  The  fanaticism  of 
the  cantons  called  for  blood;  and  it  was  soon 
seen  with  what  arms  Rome  intended  combat- 
ing the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  Zwingle's  friends,  the  worthy 
CExlin,1  was  pastor  of  Burg  upon  the  Rhine, 
in  the  neighbourhood-  of  Stein.  The  bailiff 
Am-Berg,  who  had  appeared  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel  with  delight,2  being  desirous  of  ob- 
taining tMat  bailiwick,  had  promised  the 
leading  men  of  Schwytz  to  root  out  the  new 
faith.  CExlin,  although  not  within  his  ju- 
risdiction, was  the  first  upon  whom  he  exer- 
cised his  severity. 

About  midnight,  on  the  7th  of  July  1524, 
some  persons  knocked  at  the  pastor's  door  ; 
they  were  the  bailiffs  soldiers,  who  entered 


1  See  TO!.  II.  p.  209. 

2  Der  war  aufangs  dem  Evangelic  gOnstig.    Bull.  Chr.  p. 


the  house,  seized  CExlin,  and  carried  him 
away  prisoner,  in  defiance  of  his  cries. 
Thinking  they  meant  to  assassinate  him,  he 
cried  "Murder;"  the  inhabitants  started 
from  their  beds  in  affright,  and  the  vil- 
lage soon  became  the  scene  of  a  frightful 
tumuk,  which  was  heard  as  far  as  Stein. 
The  sentinel  on  guard  at  the  castle  of  llo- 
henklingen  fired  the  alarm-gun  ;  the  tocsin 
was  rung,  and  the  inhabitants  of  .Stein, 
Stajnmheim,  and  the  adjoining  places,  were 
soon  a-foot,  and  inquiring  of  one  another  in 
the  darkness  what  was  the  matter. 

At  Stammheim  lived  the  deputy-bailiff 
Wirth,  whose  two  eldest  sons,  Adrian  and 
John,  both  young  priests  full  of  piety  and 
courage,  were  preaching  the  Gospel  with 
great  unction.  John  especially  abounded  in 
faith,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for 
his  Saviour.  This  was  truly  a  patriarchal 
family.  Hannah,  the  mother,  who  had 
borne  the  bailiff  man}-  children,  and  brought 
them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  was  revered 
for  her  virtues  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
trict. At  the  noise  of  the  tumult  in  Burg, 
tli-j  father  and  the  two  eldest  sons  went  out 
like  their  neighbours.  The  father  was  in- 
dignant that  the  bailiff  of  Fnuieiii'eld  shoul  I 
have  exercised  his  authority  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
sons  learned  with  sorrow  that  their  brother, 
their  friend,  the  man  whose  good  example 
they  were  delighted  to  follow,  had  been 
dragged  away  like  a  criminal.  Each  of  them 
seized  a  halberd,  and  in  spite  of  the  fears  of 
a  tender  wife  and  mother,  the  father  and  his 
two  sons  joined  the  band  of  citizens  of  Stein 
with  the  determination  of  rescuing  their 
pastor.  Unhappily,  a  number  of  those  mis- 
creants who  make  their  appearance  in  every 
disorder,  had  joined  the  expedition  ;  they 
pursued  the  bailiff's  officers  ;  the  latter, 
hearing  the  tocsin  and  the  shouts  of  alarm, 
redoubled  their  speed,  dragging  their  victim 
after  them,  and  soon  placed  the  river  Thur 
between  themselves  and  their  pursuers. 

When  the  people  of  Stein  and  Stammheim 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  found  no 
means  of  crossing,  they  halted,  and  resolved 
to  send  a  deputation  to  Frauenfcld.  "The 
pastor  of  Stein  is  so  dear  to  us,"  said  the 
bailiff  Wirth,  "that  for  his  sake  I  would 
willingly  sacrifice  my  goods,  my  liberty, 
and  my  life."1  The  populace,  finding 
themselves  near  the  Carthusian  convent 
of  Ittingen,  whose  inmates  were  be- 
lieved to  have  encouraged  the  tyranny  of 
the  bailiff  Am-Berg,  entered  the  building 
and  took  possession  of  the  refectory.  These 
miserable  wretches  soon  became  intoxicated. 
and  shameful  disorders  were  the  conse- 
quence. Wirth  vainly  entreated  them  to 
leave  the  convent;2  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  maltreated  by  thrm.  His  son  Adrian 
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I  Sunder  die  Kuttlen  im  ?uch  fur  Im  wagcn.  Bull.  Chr. 
p.  19.1. 

-  Und  badt  sy  um  Gootes  wlllen  uss  dem  Kloster  zu  gand. 
Ibid.  p.  J83. 
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remained  outside  the  cloister.  John  en- 
tered, but  si»n  cnmc  out  again,  distressed 
at  what  he  hail  seen.1  The  drunken  pea- 
sants proceeded  to  ransack  the  wine  cellars 
and  the  storerooms,  to  break  the  furniture, 
and  burn  the  books.  . 

When  the  news  of  these  disorders  reached 
Zurich,  some  deputies  from  the  council  has- 
tened to  the  spot,  and  ordered  all  persons 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the.  canton  to  return 
to  thi-ir  homes.  They  did  so  immediately. 
But  a  body  of  Thurgovians,  attracted  by  the 
disturbance,  cst.-.blislicil  themselves  in  the 
convent,  for  the  sake  of  its  good  cheer.  On 
a  sudden  a  fire  broke  out,  no  one  knew  how, 
and  the  monastery  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Five  days  after  tins,  tiic  deputies  of  the 
cantons  met  at  Zug.  Nothing  was  heard  in 
the  assembly  but  threats  of  vengeance  and 
of  death.  "  Let  us  march  with  banners  fly- 
ing on  Stein  and  Stammheim,"  said  they, 
"  and  put  the  inh.ibhaiUsto  the  sword."  The 
deputy-bailiff  and  his  two  sous  had  long  been 
objects  of  especial  dislike  on  account  of  their 
faith.  "  If  any  one  is  guilty,"  said  the  de- 
puty of  Zurich,  '•  he  must  be  punished,  but 
according  to  the  laws  of  justice,  and  not  by 
violence."  Vadian,  deputy  of  St.  Gall,  sup- 
ported this  opinion.  Upon  this  the  avoyer 
John  Hug  of  Lucerne,  unable  to  contain  him- 
self any  longer,  exclaimed  with  frightful  im- 
precations :2  "  The  heretic  Zwingle  is  the 
father  of  all  these  insurrections  ;  and  you 
too,  doctor  of  St.  Gall,  are  favourable  to  his 
infamous  en  use,  and  aid  him  in  securing  its 

triumphs You  ought  no  longer  to  have  a 

seat  among  us."  The  deputy  of  Zug  endea- 
voured to  restore  peace,  but  in  vain.  Vadian 
left  the  hall,  and  as  the  populace  had  designs 
upon  his  life,  he  quitted  the  town  secretly, 
and  reached  the  convent  of  Cappel  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route. 

Zurich,  intent  on  suppressing  every  dis- 
order, resolved  to  apprehend  provisionally 
those  persona  who  were  marked  out  by  the 
rage  of  the  confederates.  Wirth  and  his  two 
sons  were  living  quietly  at  Stammheim. 
"  Never  will  the  enemies  of  God  be  able  to 
vanquish  His  friends,"  said  Adrian  Wirth 
from  the  pulpit.  The  father  was  warned  of 
the  fate  impending  over  him,  and  was  en- 
treated to  flee  with  his  two  sons.  "  No," 
answered  he ;  "  I  will  wait  for  the  officers, 
putting  my  trust  in  God."  And  when  the 
soldiers  made  their  appearance  at  his  house, 
he  said :  "  My  lords  of  Zurich  might  have 
spared  themselves  all  this  trouble :  if  they 
had  only  sent  a  child  I  should  have  obeyed 
their  aummons."3  The  three  Wirths  were 
taken  to  Zurich  and  put  in  prison.  Rutiman, 
bailiff  of  \iissbaum,  shared  their  fate.  They 
were  strictly  examined,  but  nothing  repre- 
hensible was  found  in  their  conduct. 

As  soon  as  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  had 


'  Dan  e*  Im  Icld  wai.  Bull.  Chr.  p  195 
2  Mit  Pluchen  und  Wuten.  II. IJ.  p.  184. 
1  Hann  haltind  ay  tnir  eiu  Kind  gesclilkt.  Ibid.  p.  181. 


heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  these  four  citi- 
zens, they  required  them  to  be  sent  to  Baden, 
and  ordered  that  in  case  of  refusal  their  troops 
sheuld  march  upon  Zurich  and  carry  them 
off  by  force.  "  To  Zurich  belongs  the  right 
of  ascertaining  whether  these  men  are  guilty 
or  not,"  said  the  deputies  of  that  state  ;  "  and 
we  have  found  no  fault  in  them."  On  this 
the  deputies  of  the  cantons  exclaimed  :  "  Will 
you  surrender  them  to  us  ?  Answer  yes  or 
110,  and  not  a  word  more."  Two  deputies  of 
Zurich  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  off 
with  all  haste  to  their  constituents. 

On  their  arrival  the  whole  town  was  in 
agitation.  If  the  prisoners  were  refused, 
the  confederates  would  come  and  seek  them 
with  an  armed  force  ;  to  give  them  up  was 
consenting  to  their  death.  Opinions  were 
divided  :  Zwingle  declared  for  their  refusal. 
"  Zurich,"  said  he,  "  ought  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  its  constitution."  At  last  it  was  sup- 
posed a  middle  course  had  been  found.  "  We 
will  deliver  the  prisoners  into  your  hands," 
-said  they  to  the  diet,  •'  but  on  condition  that 
you  will  examine  them  solely  with  regard  to 
the  affair  of  Ittingen,  and  not  on  their  faith." 
The  diet  acceded  to  this  proposition,  and  ou 
the  Friday  before  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
(18th  August  1524)  the  three  Wirths  and 
their  friend,  accompanied  by  four  councillors 
of  state  and  several  armed  men,  quitted 
Zurich. 

A  deep  concern  was  felt  by  all  the  city  at 
the  prospect  of  the.  fate  which  awaited  the 
ivfO  youths  and  their  aged  companions. 
Sobbing  alone  was  heard  as  they  passed 
along.  "  Alas  !  "  exclaims  a  contemporary,  * 
"  what  a  mournful  procession  !  "*  The 
churches  were  all  filled.  "  God  will  punish 
us  !  "  cried  Zwingle.  "  Let  us  at  least  pray 
him  to  impart  his  grace  to  these  poor  pri- 
soners, and  to  strengthen  them  in  the  faith."8 
On  Friday  evening  the  accused  arrived  at 
Baden,  where  an  immense  crowd  was  wait- 
ing for  them.  At  first  they  were  taken  to 
an  inn,  and  thence  to  prison.  They  could 
scarcely  advance,  the  crowd  so  pressed 
asound  to  catch  a  sight  of  them.  The  fa- 
ther, who  walked  in  front,  turned  towards 
his  two  sons,  and  observed  to  them  meekly  : 
"  See,  my  dear  children,  we  are  (as  the 
apostle  says)  men  appointed  to  death ;  for 
we  arc  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and 
to  angels,  and  to  men  "  (1  Cor.  iv.  9).  Then, 
as  he  saw  among  the  crowd  his  deadly 
enemy,  Am-Berg,  the  cause  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  went  up  to  him  and  h«ld  out  his 
hand,  although  the  bailiff  would  have  turned 
away :  ''  There  is  a  God  in  heaven  who 
knows  all  things,"  said  he  calmly,  as  he 
grasped  his  adversary's  hand. 

The  examination  began  on  the  following 
day :  the  bailiff  Wirth  was  first  brought  in. 


1  O  weh!  was  elender  Fahrt  war  das  I      Bern.  W«yn. 
Fussl.  Beyt.  Iv.  p.  s«. 

2  Sy  troste  und  in  warcm  glouben  starckte.    Bull.  Obr. 
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He  was  put  to  the  torture,  without  any  re- 
gard to  his  character  or  his  age  j  but  lie  per- 
sisted in  declaring  his  innocence  of  the  pil- 
lage and  huriiing  of  Ittingen.  He  was  then 
accused  of  having  destroyed  an  image  repre- 
senting St.  Anne.  Nothing  could  he  sub- 
stantiated against  the  other  prisoners,  except 
that  Adrian  \Virth  was  married,  and  preached 
after  the  manner  of  Zwingle  and  Luther; 
and  that  John  Wirth  had  given  the  sacra- 
ment to  a  fiek  man  without  bell  and  taper.  * 
But  the  more  apparent  their  innocence, 
the  greater  was  the  fury  of  their  adversaries. 
From  morning  until  noon  they  inflicted  the 
crudest  tortures  on  the  old  man.  His  tears 
could  not  soften  his  judges.  John  Wirth 
was  treated  with  still  greater  barbarity. 
'•  Tell  us,"  they  said  to  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  anguish,  "  whence  did  you  learn  this 
heretical  faith  ?  From  Zwingle  or  from  any 
other  person  ? "  And  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  0  merciful  and  everlasting  God,  help  and 
comfort  me  !  "  "  Where  is  your  Christ 
now  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  deputies.  When 
Adrian  appeared,  Sebastian  of  Stein,  the  Ber- 
nese deputy,  said  to  him:  "  Young  man,  tell 
us  the  truth  ;  for  if  you  refuse  to  do  so,  I 
swear  by  the  knighthood  that  I  gained  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  Lord  suffered  martyr- 
dom, that  we  will  open  your  veins  one  after 
another."  They  then  fastened  the  young 
maixto  a  rope,  and  hoistod  him  into  the  air: 
"  There,  my  little  master,"  said  Stein  with  a 
devilish  sneer,  "  there  is  your  wedding  pre- 
sent;"2 alluding  to  the  marriage  of  this 
youthful  servant  of  the  Lord. 

When  the  examination  was  ended,  the 
deputies  returned  to  their  cantons  to  deliver 
their  report,  and  did  not  meet  again  till  four 
weeks  after.  The  bailiff's  wife,  the  mother 
of  the  two  priests,  repaired  to  Baden,  carry- 
ing an  infant  child  in  her  arms,  to  intercede 
with  the  judges.  John  Escher  of  Zurich  ac- 
companied her  as  her  advocate.  Among  the 
judges  he  saw  Jerome  Stocker,  landamman 
of  Zug,  who  had  been  twice  bailiff  of  Frauen- 
feld  :  "  Landamman  !  "  said  he,  "  you  know 
the  bailiff  Wirth  ;  you  know  that  "he  has  al- 
ways been  an  upright  man." — "  You  say  the 
truth,  my  dear  Escher,"  replied  Stocker, 
"  he  has  never  injured  anybody  ;  fellow- 
citizens  and  strangers  were  always  kindly 
welcomed  to  his  table  :  his  house  was  a  con- 
vent, an  inn,  and  an  hospital  ;3  and  so,  if  he 
had  committed  robbery  or  murder,  I  would 
have  made  every  exertion  to  obtain  his  par- 
don. But  seeing  that  he  has  burnt  Saint 
Anne,  Christ's  grandmother,  he  must  die  !  " 
— "  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,"  ex- 
claimed Escher. 

The  gates  were  now  shut :  it  was  the  28th 


'  i  Kerzen,  Scheilcn  und  anders  so  blsshar  geupt  ist. 
Bun.  Clir.  p.  196. 

*  Alls  man  inn  am  folter  ?eyl  ufTVor.  engt  der  zum  Stein  : 
Herrli.  rtns  ist  die  Gaab  die  wir  iich  ru  uwer  Hussfrowen 
silmnckenrt.  Ibid,  p.  IPO. 

•3  Sin  Hnss  ist  alwey  gsin  wie  ein  Klostcr,  Wirtshuss  und 
Pitall.  Ibid.  p.  19s. 


September,  and  the  deputies  of  Berne,  Lu- 
cerne, I'ri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug, 
Glaris,  Friburg,  and  Soleurc,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  deliberate  on  their  judgment  with 
closed  doors,  as  was  customary,  passed  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  bailiff  Wirth,  on  his 
son  John,  who  was  the  firmest  in  his  faith, 
and  who  appeared  to  have  led  away  the 
others,  and  on  the  bailiff  Kutiman.  Adrian, 
the  second  son,  was  granted  to  his  mother's 
tears. 

The  officers  proceeded  to  the  tower  to 
fetch  the  prisoners.  "  My  son,"  said  the 
father  to  Adrian,  "  never  avenge  our  death, 
although  we  have  not  deserved  punishment." 
Adrian  burst  into  tears.  "  Brother,"  said 
John,  "  the  cross  of  Christ  must  always  fol- 
low his  Word.".1 

After  the  sentence  was  read,  the  three 
Christians  were  led  back  to  prison;  John 
Wirth  walking  first,  the  two  vice-bailiffs 
next,  and  a  priest  behind  them.  As  they 
were  crossing  the  castle  bridge,  on  which 
was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  the 
priest  called  out  to  the  two  old  men,  "  Fall 
down  and  call  upon  the  saints."  John  Wirth, 
who  was  in  front,  turned  round  at  these 
words  and  said,  "  Father,  be  firm.  You 
know  that  there  is  only  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
— "  Assuredly,  my  son,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  and  by  the  help  of  His  grace  I  will  con- 
tinue faithful  even  to  the  end."  Upon  this 
they  all  three  began  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven," 
and  so  crossed  the  bridge. 

They  were  next  conducted  to  the  scaffold. 
John  Wirth,  whose  heart  was  filled  with  the 
tenderest  anxiety  for  his  parent,  bade  him 
farewell.  "  My  dearly  beloved  father,"  said 
he,  "  henceforward  thou  art  'no  longer  my 
father,  and  I  am  no  longer  thy  son,  but  we 
are  brothers  in  Christ  our  Lord,  for  whose 
name  we  must  suffer  death.2  To-day,  if  it 
be  God's  pleasure,  my  beloved  brother,  we 
shall  go  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all. 
Fear  nothing."  "Amen!"  replied  the  old 
man,  "  and  may  God  Almighty  bless  thee, 
my  beloved  son  and  brother  in  Christ ! " 

Thus,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity ,  did  father 
and  son  take  leave  of  each  other,  hailing 
the  new  mansions  in  which  they  should 
be  united  by  everlasting  ties.  The  greater 
part  of  those  around  them  shed  floods  of 
tears.3  The  bailiff  Rutiman  prayed  in  si- 
lence. 

All  three  then  knelt  down,  "  in  Christ's 
name,"  and  their  heads  rolled  upon  the 
scaffold. 

The  crowd,  observing  the  marks  of  torture 
upon  their  bodies,  gave  loud  utterance  to 
their  grief.  The  two  bailiffs  left  twenty- 
two  children,  and  forty-five  grandchildren. 
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l  Poch  allwfis  das  friltz  dartev.    pti'l.  Chr.  p.  19S. 

-  Funihin  bist  ilu  nitt  me  min  Vatter  und  li  h  din  SuiJ, 

••  wir  ulna  Uriidern  in  riiri«tn.     Inid.  p.  2O4. 
3  Des  gnadcns  weyneten  vll  Lutlien  liertlicb.    Ibid. 
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Hannah  was  obliged  to  pay  twelve  golden 
crowns  to  the  executioner  who  had  deprived 
her  husband  and  her  son  of  life. 

Thus  blood,  innocent  blood,  had  been  shed. 
S-  Irzerland  and  the  Reformation  were  l>aj>- 
ti/.  il  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  The 

t  enemy  of  the  Gospel  had  done  his  work; 

:n  doing  it,  liis  power  was  broken.     The 
ill-  ith   of  th-:  Wirths  was   to  accelerate  the 

.iphs  of  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ah  iHtion  of  the  Mass— Zwinslc's  Dream— Celebration  of 
the  Luril's  Surper— Fraternal  Charity— Original  Sin— The 
oligarchs  opposed  to  the  Reform— Various  Attacks. 

IT  was  not  thought  desirable  to  proceed  to 

bolition  of   tlie  miss  in  Zurich  imme- 

•ly    after    the    suppression    of  images; 

but  now  the  proper  moment  seemed  to  have 

arrive  1. 

.'.'ot  only  had  the  light  of  the  Gospel  been 
diffused  among  the  people;  but  the  violence 
lie  blows  struck   by   the    enemy    called 
i  the  friends  of  God  to  reply  to  them  by 
•  •  impressive  demonstration  of  their  un- 
;lile   fidelity.      Every  time  that  Rome 
C'vcts  a  scaffold,  and  that  heads  fall  upon  it, 
Reformation  will  exalt  the  holy  Word  of 
Lord,    and    throw   down    some  abuses. 
.1  Hottinger  was  executed,  Zurich  sup 
press:1. 1  images;  and  now  that  the  heads  of 
the  Wirths  hate  rolled  on  the  ground,  Zu- 
rich will  reply  by  the  abolition  of  the  mass. 
The    more    Rome   increases    her    cruelties, 
t'.'   more  will  the  Reformation    increase  in 

gth. 

On  the  11  Mi  of  April  1525,  the  three  p-is- 
!  irs  of  Zurich,  accompanied  by  Megander 
and  Oswald  Myconius,  .appeared  before  the 
( ;  i-.  it  Council,  and  demanded  the  re-establish- 
i  ii  tit  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  language 
w.-is  solemn;1  all  minds  were  absorbed  in 
meditation;  every  man  felt  the  importance 
of  the  resolution  which  the  council  was  called 
n| urn  to  take.  The  mass,  that  mystery 
which  for  more  than  three,  centuries  had 
been  the  very  soul  of  the  religious  service  of 
the  Latin  Church,  was  to  be  abolished,  the 
corporeal  presence  of  Christ  to  be  declared  an 
illusion,  and  the  illusion  itself  removed  from 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Courage  was  needed 
t<>  arrive  at  such  a  resolution,  and  there  were 
men  in  the  council  who  shuddered  at  this 
daring  thought.  Joachim  Am-Griitt,  under- 
secretary of  state,  alarmed  at  the  bold  de- 
mand of  the  pastors,  opposed  it  with  all  his 
might.  "  These  words,  This  is  my  ior///," 
s  u'd  he,  "  unquestionably  prove  that  the 
bread  is  the  body  of  Christ"  him  self."  Zwingle 


Und  vermantcnd  die  ernstlich.    Bull.  Chron.  p.  263. 


observed  that  irri  (is)  is  the  proper  word  in 
the  Greek  language  to  express  syji /'/;>*•,  and 
he  quoted  several  instances  in  which  this 
word  is  employed  in  a  figurative  sc.nse.  The 
Great  Council  were  convinced  and  did  not 
hesitate  ;  the  Gospel  doctrines  had  penetra- 
ted their  hearts ;  besides,  as  they  were  sepa- 
rating from  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  was 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  making  that  separa- 
tion as  complete  as  possibly  and  in  digging 
a  gulf  between  it  and  the  Reformation.  The 
council,  therefore,  ordered  the  mass  to  be 
suppressed,  and  decreed  that  o;i  (he  next  day, 
Holy  Thursday,  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be 
celebrated  in  conformity  with  the  apostolical 
usages. 

Zwingle  was  seriously  engrossed  by  these 
thoughts,  and  when  he  closed  his  eyes 
at  night,  was  still  seeking  for  arguments 
with  which  to  oppose  his  adversaries.  The 
subjects  that  had  so  strongly  occupied  his 
mind  during  the  day  presented  themselves 
before  him  in  a  dream.  lie  fancied  that  he 
was  disputing  witli  Am-Griitt,  and  that  he 
could  not  reply  to  his  principal  objection. 
Suddenly  a  figure  stood  before  him  and  said : 
"  Why  do  you  not  quote  the  llth  verse  of 
the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus  :  Ye  shall  eat  it 
(the  lamb)  in  haste:  it  is  the  Lord's  pass- 
over?"  Zwingle  awoke,  sprung  out  of  bed, 
took  up  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  there 
found  the  same  word  Ifri  (is),  which  all  are 
agreed  is  synonymous  with  siynijies  in  this 
passage. 

Here  then,  in  the  institution  of  the  paschal 
feast  under  the  old  covenant,  is  the  very 
meaning  thnt  Zwingle  defends.  How  can 
he  avoid  concluding  that  the  two  passages 
are  parallel  ? 

On  the  following  day  Zwingle  preached  a 
sermon  on  this  text,  and  spoke  so  forcibly 
that  he  removed  every  doubt. 

This  circumstance,  which  admits  of  so 
simple  an  explanation,  and  the  very  expres- 
sion Zwingle  employs  to  show  that  he  could 
not  recall  the  appearance  of  the  figure  he  had 
seen  in  his  dream,1  have  given  rise  to  the 
assertion  that  Zwingle  received  this  doctrine 
from  the  devil. 

The  altars  had  disappeared ;  plain  tables 
bearing  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  were 
substituted  in  their  place,  and  an  attentive 
crowd  pressed  round  them.  There  was  some- 
thing particularly  solemn  in  this  multitude. 
On  Holy  Thursday,  the  young  people, — on 
Friday,  the  day  of  the  Passion,  the  adult  men 
and  women, — and  on  EasterSunday,  the  aged, 
celebrated  in  turn  the  death  of  the  Lord.4 

The  deacons  read  aloud  the  passages  of 
Scripture  that  relate  to  this  sacrament ;  the 
pastors  addressed  the  flock  in  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation, calling  upon  all  to  retire  from  this 
sacred  feast  who,  by  persevering  in  their  sin, 
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1  Ati-r  fiierit  an  albus  nihil  memlni,  /  do  not  rrntnnkrr 
trkrtUfr  lie  u-ni  vMie  or  black  (a  plirase  very  CMirt'^sivr  of 
Indistinctness  and  uncertainty.— TB.)  ;  somnium  enlm 
narro. 

-  Pusslin  Ceytrige.  i>'-  •*. 
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would  ])'illutc  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tin; 
people  knelt  down,  the  bread  was  i-irried 
round  on  large  platters  or  wooden  plates,  ami 
each  one  broke  off  a  morsel;  the  wine  was 
next  distributed  in  wooden  goblets:  in  this 
manner  it  was  thought  they  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
Supper.  Emotions  of  surprise  or  joy  tilled 
every  heart.1 

Thus  was  the  Reform  carried  on  in  Zurich. 
.The  simple  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
appeared  to  have  shed  anew  over  the  Church 
the  love  of  God  and  of  the  brethren.  The 
words  Of  Jesus  Christ  were  once  more  spirit 
and  life.  While  the  different  orders  and  par- 
ties in  the  Church  of  Koine  were  incessantly 
disputing  among  themselves,  the  first  effect 
of  the  Gospel  was  to  restore  charity  among 
the  brethren.  The  love  of  the  first  ages  was 
then  revived  in  Christendom.  Enemies  were 
seen  renouncing  their  long-cherished  ami  in- 
veterate enmities,  and  embracing  one  another 
after  having  partaken  of  the  sacramental 
bread.  Zwingle,  delighted  at  these  affecting 
manifestations,  returned  thanks  to  God  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  again  working  those 
miracles  of  charity  which  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  had  long  ceased  to  accomplish. - 

"  Peace  dwells  in  our  city,"  exclaimed  he; 
"among  us  there  is  no  fraud,  no  dissension. 
no  envying,  no  strife.  Whence  can  proivd 
such  harmony  except  from  the  Lord,  and 
that  the  doctrine  we  preach  inclines  us  to 
innocence  and  peace?"3 

Chanty  and  unity  then  prevailed,  although 
there  was  no  uniformity.  Zwingle  in  his 
Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion, 4 
which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  in  March 
1525,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  had  put 
forward  some  truths  in  the  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  procure  their  reception  by  human 
reason,  following  in  this  respect  the  example 
of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  scholas-. 
tic  divines.  In  this  way  he  had  given  the 
name  of  disease  to  our  original  corruption, 
and  reserved  the  appellation  of  sin  for  the 
actual  transgression  of  the  law.5  But  these 
statements,  which  called  forth  some  objec- 
tions, did  not  however  interrupt  brotherly 
love ;  for  Zwingle,  even  when  he  persisted 
in  calling  original  sin  a  disease,  added,  that- 
all  men  were  lost  by  this  disease,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  remedy.0  In 
this  position  there  is  no  error  of  Pela- 
gianism. 

But  while  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  Zurich  was  attended  by  a  return 

1  Mit  grossen  vcrwnndern  viler  T.uthen  «nd  noch  mit  vil 
grossern  I'roudeii  cler  Gldublgen.    Hull.  Cliron.  p.  261. 
:  Kxpositio  tidei.    Zw.  Opp.  ii.  211. 

3  It  tranquillitatis  et  inuocentix  studiosos  rcddat.    Zw. 
Epp.  p.  390. 

lie  vera  et  falsa  religione  commentarius.    Zw.  Opp.  ill. 

5  I  eccatum  ergo  nortui  est  cognatns  nohls.  quo  fiisrlmus 
aspera  et  gravla,  sectamur  jiicmida  et  voluptuosa :  secundo 
loco  accipiturpteeadim  pro  eu  auod  conlra  legem  fit.    Ibid. 
2(M. 

6  Original!  morbq  pcrdimur  omnes;  rcniedio  vero  quod 
conlra  ipsum  invenit  Dens,  incolumitsti  rcatltulmur.    be 
PLCC.  orig.  declaratio  ad  Urbanum  Rbegium.     Ibid.  i.  CJ2. 
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to   Christian    brotherhood,    Zwingle  and  his 
friends   had    to    support    a  severer  struggle 
against     their     adversaries     from    without. 
Zwingle  was  not  only  a  Christian  teacher,  he 
was  also  a  true  patriot  ;  and   we  know  how 
zealously  he  contended  against  the  foreign 
capitulations,   pensions,   and  alliances.     He 
felt  convinced  that  these  external  infill.1 
must  (end  to  destroy  piety,  blind  the  re 
and  scatter  discord  on   every  side.     But    Ilia 
bold  protests  were  destined  to  prejudice  tie.: 
advancement  of  the  Reformation.     In  all 
every  canton,   the  chiefs  who  receive  i 
pensions  of  the  foreigner,    and  th>- 
who    led    the    youth    of  Helvetia   to  I 
formed  powerful  factions,  formidable  ol' 
chies,  that  attacked  the  Reformation,  not  so 
much  on  behalf  of  the  Church  as  on  account 
of  the  injury  it  would  inflict  on   tl.ei"  in- 
terests   and   honours.      They   had   r.h 
gained  the  victory   in    Sciiwytz  ;   ;\n<! 
canton,  where  Zwingle.  Leo  Jud,:.  ar  ;  • 
wald  Myconius  had  taught,  and  which  see 
as  if  it  would  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Zn. 
had    suddenly    reverted   to    the    mercenary 
capitulations,  and  shut  its  gates  ag;;i..> 
Reformation. 

Even  in  Zurich,  some  wretches,  i. 
by    foreign     intrigues,     attacked    Zv. : 
during  the  night,  flung  stones  at  his  h" 
broke   the    windows,   and   called   with  loud 
cries  for  "the  red  haired  Uli,  the  vultiu 
Claris;"   so   that   Zwingle   awoke    fnur 
sleep  and  ran  to  his  sword.1     This  .-          i  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  man. 

But  these  isolated  attacks  could  not   \> 
lyze  the  movement  by  which   Zurii •}-, 
carried  onward,  and  which  was  begi::ii' 
shake  all  Switzerland.     They  weiv   pebbles 
thrown   into   a  torrent  to  check  its  course. 
Every  where  its  waters  were  swelling,  tlirc 
ening  to  sweep  away  the   most   ton 
obstacles. 

The  Bernese  having  informed  ibe   peopi  •. 
of  Zurich  that  several  gtateshodrefu.se 
sit  with  them  in  future  in  the  diet :  "  \\  ull, 
then,"  replied  these  men  of  Zurich  with  c 
ness,  and  raising  their  hands  towards  IIIV.V'M, 
as  the  heroes  of  Rutli  in  old  time,  "  we  [i 
the  firm   assurance   that  God,   the    Father, 
Son,   and  Holy   Ghost,  in  whose  name  tin; 
confederation  was  formed,  will  not  desert  us, 
and  will  at  last,  of  his  great  meiw,  m  he  us 
sit  at  the  right  hand  of  his' sovereign  ma- 
jesty."2    Possessing  such  faith  the  Kel'o; 
tion  had  nothing  to  fear.     But.  would  it  gain 
similar  victories    in  the  other  'states  «i  the 
confederation?     Would   not  Zurich  remain 
alone  on   the  side  of  God's  Word '?     Would 
Berne,  Basle,  and  other  cantons  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  Rome?     This  we  shall 
soon  see.     Let    us    therefore    turn    tow.-nls 
Berne,  and  study  the  progress  of  the  K 


Interca  siiriere  Zwinglina  ad  ensem  nmim.    Zw.  Opp. 
in.  411.— I'll  Is  an  abridgment  of  Ulrich.    Zwingle  had  been 
p. ir   '  at  (llaris. 
'-'  ;  <•}  Him  zuletzt  sltzen.    Kirchliofer  Ref.  v.  Bern.  p.  is. 
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mation  in  the  most  influential  state  of  the 
confederation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Berne— The  Provost  Wnttevlllo— Firs!  Successes  of  the  Re- 
formed Doctrines — Haller  at  the  Convent — Accusation 
and  Deliverance — The  Mon.vt.-ry  of  Koiii£>feMt — Mnrsa. 
ret  Watteville  to  Z«in:;h — The  Convent  u|ieneil— l'»o 
Champions— Clan  May  and  the  l'r,.\ost  Waf.cvillc. 

Nownr.ui:  was  the  struggle  likely  :<>  be  BO 
severe  as  at  Berne,  fur  there  the  Gospel 
counted  both  p .iwi -rfiil  friends  ;mil  formidable 
adversaries.  At  the  head  of  the  reforming 
party  were  the  banneret  John  Wcingartvii. 
Bartholomew  May,  member  of  the  ^mallei- 
Council,  his  sons  Wolfgang  and  Claudius, 
his  grandsons  James  and  Benedict,  and  above 
all,  the  family  of  the  Wattevilles.  The 
avoyer  James  Watteville,  who  since  1~>\'2 
had  occupied  the  first  station  in  the  republic, 
had  early  read  the  writings  of  Luther  and 
Zwingle,  and  had  often  conversed  about  the 
Gospel  with  John  Haller,  pastor  of  Anseltin- 
ge.n,  whom  he  had  protected  against  his  per- 
secutors. 

His  son  Nicholas,  then  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  had  been  for  two  years  provost  of  the 
churoh  of  Berne,  and  as  such,  by  virtue  of 
the  papal  ordinances,  enjoyed  great  privi- 
leges;  accordingly  Berthold  Haller  used  to 
call  him  "our  bishop."  * 

The  prelates  aiid  the  pope  spared  no  endea- 
vours to  bind  him  to  the  interests  of  Rome ; 2 
and  it  seemed  as  if  every  thing  would  keep 
him  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
the  ways  of  God  are  more  powerful  than  the 
flatteries  of  man.  Watteville  was  turned 
from  darkness  to  the  mild  light  of  the  ( ;<>sprl, 
says  Zwingle.3  As  a  friend  of  Berthold 
Haller,  he  read  all  the  letters  which  the 
latter  received  from  Zwingle,  and  could  not 
find  language  to  express  his  admiration.4 

The  influence  of  the  two  Wattevilles,  one 
of  whom  was  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
the  other  of  the  church,  would  apparently 
draw  after  it  th'-  whole  republic.  But  the 
opposite  party  was  not  less  powerful. 

Amongst,  its  leaders  were  the  schulthess 
of  Erlaeh,  the  banneret  Willading,  and  many 
patricians  whose  interests  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  convents  under  their  administra- 
tion. Behind  these  influential  men  were  an 
•  '•ant  and  corrupted  clergy,  who  called 
the  evangelical  doctrine  "  an  invention  of 
hell."—"  My  dear  confederates,"  said  the 

>  Eplscopus  noster  Vadirflliui.     Zw.  Epp.  p.  285. 

2  Tantum  favorls  et  amlcitlte  quse  tihl  cum  tanto  summo- 
r'im  pontlflcum  et  potcntisslmorum  eHacopowini  coetu  hac- 
teinis  intcrcCRSit.     Zw.  Opp.  I.  anc.  ed.  lat.  3U5. 

3  Ex  obsc'irii  Ijnorantlre  teneUris  in  amcEiiam  Evangell! 
lueern  prudtictinn.     Ibid. 

i  F|'i«tnlas  ui:t  et  eruditlonlsel  hunianitatis  tcstes  locu- 
pletissimas.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  2:-7. 


councillor  Mullinen  before  a  full  assembly  in 
the  month  of  July,  "  take  care  that  this  Re- 
formation does  not  come  here  ;  at  Zurich  a 
man  is  not  safe  in  his  own  house,  and  he  ia 
obliged  to  have  a  guard  to  protect  him."  Ac- 
cordingly they  invited  to  Berne  the  reader 
of  the  Dominicans  of  Mcntz,  one  John  Hein, 
who  went  into  the  pulpit  and  declaimed 
against  the  Reformation  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  Saint  Thomas. * 

Thus  were  the  two  parties  drawn  up  in 
battle-array  against  each  other;  a  struggle 
seemed  inevitable'.  ,r,  1  already  the  result  did 
not  appear  doubtful.  In  fact,  one  common 
faith  united  a  part  of  the  people  to  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  the  state.  Berthold 
Nailer  exclaimed,  full  of  confidence  in  the 
future :  "  Unless  God's  anger  be  turned 
against  us,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Word  of 
God  to  be  banished  from  this  city,  for  the 
Bernese  are  hungering  after  it !" 

Shortly  after  this  two  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment appeared  to  incline  the  balance  to  the 
side  of  the  Reformation.  The  Bishop  of 
Lausanne  having  announced  an  episcopal 
visitation,  the  council  intimated  to  him 
through  the  provost  Watteville,  that  he  had 
better  refrain  from  so  doing.3  And  at  the 
same  time  the  councils  of  Berne  issued  an 
ordinance  which,  whilst  in  appearance  it  eon- 
ceded  something  to  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
formation, sanctioned  the  principles  of  the 
new  doctrines.  They  decreed  that  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  doctrine  of  God,  as  it  is  laid  down 
by  the  bocks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
should  be  preached  exclusively,  freely,  and 
openly ;  and  that  the  ministers  should  ab- 
stain from  every  doctrine,  discussion,  or 
writing,  proceeding  from  Luther  or  other 
teachers.4  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Reformation  when  they 
saw  the  evangelical  preachers  boldly  appeal- 
.ing  to  this  ordinance.  This  decree,  which 
was  the  basis  of  all  those  that  succeeded, 
was  the  legal  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Berne.  From  that  time  the  progress 
of  this  canton  was  more  decided,  and  Zwingle, 
whose  attentive  eyes  watched  every  thing 
that  was  passing  in  Switzerland,  was  able  to 
write  to  the  provost  Watteville  :  "  All  Chris- 
tians arc  overjoyed,  on  account  of  the  faith 
which  the  pious  city  of  Berne  has  just  re- 
ceived."6— "  The  cause  is  the  cause  of  Christ," 
exclaimed  the  friends  of  the  Gospel;6  and 
they  devoted  themselves  to  it  with  an  in- 
crease of  courage. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  alarmed 
at  these  first  advantages,  closed  their  ranks, 
and  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  that  would  se- 


1  Suo  Thomlstico  Marte  omnla  Invertere.    Zw.  Epp.  p. 
287. 
-  Famem  verbl  Females  habent.    Ibid.  295. 

3  lit  nee  oppldum,  nee  pagos  IJcrnatum  vlsltare  prseten- 
dat  omnino.    Ibid. 

«  Aleln  das  hellig  EvanRclhim  mid  die  leer  Oottes  frey, 
|  offentlieh  und  unverborsen.    Bull.  Chr.  p.  111. 

4  Alle  Chr  sten  sich  allcnthalben  froiiwend  des  glaubens. 
Zw.  Opp.  i.  «6. 

ehristi  negotlum  asitiiT.    Zw.  Epp.  9th  May  1523. 
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cure  their  victory.  They  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  getting  rid  of  these  ministers  whose 
bold  discourses  were  overthrowing  the  most 
time  honoured  customs  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred. 
There  existed  in  Berne,  on  the  spot  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  hospital  of  the  Island,  a  con- 
vent of  nuns  of  St.  Dominic,  consecrated  to 
St.  Michael.  The  anniversary  of  the  arch- 
angel (29th  September)  was  a  great  festival 
at  the  monastery.  Many  of  the  clergy  were 
present  this  year,  and  among  others  Witten- 
bach  of  Bienne,  Sebastian  Meyer,  an'd  Ber- 
thold  Haller.  Having  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  nuns,  among  whom  was  Clara, 
daughter  of  Claudius  May,  «  supporter  of  the 
R> -formation,  Haller  said  to  her,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  grandmother  :  "  The  merits  of 
the  conventual  life  are  imaginary,  whilst 
marriage  is  an  honourable  state,  instituted 
by  God  himself."  Some  of  the  nuns  to  whom 
Clara  repeated  Berthold's  words  were  horri- 
fied at  them.  "  Haller  maintains,"  was  the  ru- 
mour in  the  city,  "  that  all  nuns  are  children 
of  the  devil."  The  opportunity  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  were  looking  for 
WHS  found.  Going  before  the  Smaller  Coun- 
cil, they  referred  to  an  ancient  law  which 
enacted  that  whoever  carried  off  a  nun  from 
her  convent  should  lose  his  head,  but  asked 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty,  and  that, 
without  giving  the  three  ministers  a  hearing, 
they  should  be  banished  for  life.  The 
Smaller  Council  acceded  to  their  prayer,  and 
the  matter  was  immediately  carried  before 
tin.-  Great  Council. 

Thus  was  Berne  about  to  be  deprived  of 
her  reformers:  the  intrigues  of  the  papal 
party  were  successful.  But  Rome,  who  tri- 
umphed when  she  addressed  herself  to  the 
»!!;_•  iivhs,  was  beaten  before  the  people  or 
-  representatives.  Scarcely  had  they 
heard  the  names  of  Haller,  Meyer,  and  Wit- 
'•;eh,  men  whom  all  Switzerland  vene- 
',  than  an  energetic  opposition  was 
iiested  by  the  Great  Council  against  the 
Sraallcr  Council  and  the  clergy.  "  We  can- 
>ndemn  the  accused  unheard,"  exclaimed 
Tillmann  ;  "  their  testimony  is  surely  as  good 
;.s  that  of  a  few  women."  The  ministers 
were  called  before  them  :  the  affair  was  em- 
b-irrassing.  At  length  John  Wcingarteu 
said:  "  Let  us  give  credit  to  both  parties." 
They  did  so  :  the  ministers  were  discharged, 
with  an  intimation  to  confine  themselves  to 
tlieii1  pulpits,  and  not  to  meddle  with  the 
cloisters.  But  the  pulpit  was  sufficient  for 
them.  The  efforts  of  their  adversaries  had 
redounded  to  their  own  disgrace.  It  was  a 
great  victory  for  the  Reformation.  Accord- 
ingly one  of  the  patricians  exclaimed:  "It 
is  all  over  now :  Luther's  affair  must  go 
forward."1 

And  it  did  in  fact  go  forward,  and  in  the 
very  places  where  they  expected  it  the  least. 


«  Es  iat  nun  jrethan.    Der  Lutherische  Handel  muss  vor- 
gthen.    Anshelm,  Wirtz.  K.  Q.  v.  290. . 
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At  Kbnigsfeldt,  on  the  Aar,  near  the  castle 
of  Hapsburg,  stood  a  monastery  adorned 
with  all  the  conventual  magnificence  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  where  reposed  the  ashes 
of  several  members  of  that  illustrious  house 
which  had  given  so  many  emperors  to  Ger- 
many. Here  the  daughters  of  the  greatest 
families  of  Switzerland  and  Swabia  used  to 
take  the  veil.  It  was  not  far  from  the  spot 
where,  on  the  1st  of  May  1308,  the  Emperor 
Albert  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew 
John  of  Swabia:  and  the  beautiful  painted 
windows  of  the  church  of  Kiinigsfeldt  repre- 
sented the  horrible  punishments  tint  h  id 
been  inflicted  oil  the  relations  and  vassals  of 
the  murderer.  Catherine  of  Waldburg- 
Truchsess,  abbess  of  the  convent  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  numbered  among 
her  nuns  Beatrice  of  Landehberg,  sister  to 
the  Bishop  of  Constance,  Agnes  of  Mullinen, 
Catherine  of  Bonstetten,  and  Margaret  of 
V,"attevillc,  the  provost's  sister.  The  liberty 
enjoyed  in  this  convent,  which* in  former 
times  had  given  room  for  scandalous  disor- 
ders, now  permitted  the  Holy  Scripture.-  with 
the  writings  of  Zwingle  and  Luther  to  be 
introduced ;  and  soon  a  new  life  entirely 
changed  its  aspect.  Near-that  cell  to  which 
Queen  Agnes,  Albert's  daughter,  had  retired, 
after  having  bathed  in  torrents  of  blood  as 
in  "maydew,"  and  where,  plying  the  dis- 
taff or  embroidering  ornaments  for  the 
church,  she  had  mingled  exercises  of  devo- 
tion with  thoughts  of  vengeance, — Margaret 
Watteville  had  cnly  thoughts  of  peace,  and 
divided  her  time  between  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  compounding  salutary  ingredients 
to  form  an  excellent  electuary.  Retiring  to 
her  cell,  this  youthful  nun  had  the  boldness 
to  write  to  the  doctor  of  Switzerland.  Her 
letter  displays  to  us,  better  than  any  reflec- 
tions could  do,  the  Christian  spirit  that  ex- 
isted in  those  pious  women,  who  are  still  so 
grievously  calumniated  even  in  our  own  days. 

"  May  grace  and  peace  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
be  given  and  multiplied  towards  you  always 
by  God  our  heavenly  Father,''  wrote  the  nun 
of  Konigsfeldt  to  Zwingle.  "  Most  learned, 
reverend,  and  dear  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  take 
in  good  part  the  letter  I  now  address  to  you. 
The  love  which  is  in  Christ  constrains  me  to 
do  so,  especially  since  I  h:\ve  learnt  that  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  is  spreading  day  by  day 
through  your  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God, 
For  this  reason  I  give  praise,  to  the  everlast- 
ing God  for  enlightening  us  anew,  and  send- 
ing us  by  his  Holy  Spirit  so  many  heralds 
of  His  blessed  Word;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  offer  up  my  ardent  prayers  that  he  will 
clothe  with  his  strength  both  you  and  all 
those  who  proclaim  His  glad  tidings,  and 
that,  arming  you  against  all  the  enemies  of 
the  truth,  He  will  cause  his  Divine  Word  to 
grow  in  all  men.  Very  learned  Sir,  I  ven- 
ture to  send  your  reverence  this  trifling  mark 
of  my  affection  ;  do  not  despise  it ;  it  is  an 
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offering  of  Christian  charity.  If  this  elec- 
tu-trv  does  you  good,  and  you  should  desire 
more,  pray  let  me  know  ;  for  it  would  be  a 

t  pleasure  to  me  to  do  any  thing  that 
was  agreeable  to  you  ;  and  it  is  not  1  only 
who  think  thus,  but  all  those  who  love  the 
Gospel  in  our  convent  of  Konigsfeldt.  They 
salute  your  reverence  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 

11  commend  you  without  ceasing  to  His 
almighty  protection. ' 

"  Saturday  before  Lcvtare,  152:;." 

Such  was  the  pious  letter  thai  ;  he  nun  of 
Kouigsfeldt  wrote  to  the  doctor  of  Switzer- 
land.' 

A  convent  into  which  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  had  thus  penetrated  could  not  perse- 
vere in  the  observances  of  a  monastic  life. 
M-.rgarct  Watteville  and  her  sisters,  con- 
vinced that  they  could  better  rerve  God  in 
the  bosom  of  their  families  than  in  the  clois- 
ter, asked  permission  to  leave  it.  The  coun- 
cil of  Berne  in  alarm  endeavoured  at  first  to 
bring  these  nuns  to  reason,  and  the  provin- 
cial and  abbess  employed  threats  and  pro- 
mi:  es  bv  turns  ;  but  the  sisters  Margaret, 
Agnes,  Catherine,  and  their  friends  were  not 
t:>  be  shaken.  Upon  this  the  discipline  of 
the  convent  was  relaxed,  the  nuns  were  ex- 
enipted  from  fasting  and  matins,  and  their 
allowance  was  increased.  "  It  is  not  the 
liberty  of  the  flesh  that  we  require,-"  said 
they  to  the  council ;  "  it  is  that  of  the  spirit. 
We,  your  poor  and  innocent  prisoners,  en- 
ireit  you  to  have  pity  on  ns  ! " — "  Our 
prisoners!  our  prisoners!"  exclaimed  the 
li.iimcret  Krauehthaler,  "  they  shall  be  no 
prisoners  df  mine!"  This  language  from 
•  me.  of  (he  firmest  supporters  of  the  convents 
i'-d  the  council;  the  convent  gates  were 
op  lied,  and  shortly  after,  Catherine  Bon- 
stetten  was  married  to  William  of  Diesbai-h. 

And  yet  Herne,  far  from  siding  opeidv 
with  the  reformers,  held  a  middle  course, 
and  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  sec-saw  system. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  showing 
ihis  vacillating  procedure.  Sebastian  Mevcr. 
re  ider  of  the  Franciscans,  published  a  retrac- 
tation of  his  Romish  errors,  which  created  a 
great  sensation,  and  in  which,  describing  a 
conventual  life,  he  said:  "  In  the  com 
the  monks  live  more  impurely,  fall  more  fre- 
quently, recover  themselves  more  tardily, 
walk  more  unsteadily,  rest  more  dangerously, 
are  pitied  more  rarely,  are  cleansed  more 
slowly,  die  more  despairingly,  and  arc  con- 
demned more  severely."2  At  the  very  time 
.Meyer  was  thus  denouncing  the  cloisters. 
John  Heim,  reader  of  the  Dominic-ins,  was 
exclaiming  from  the  pulpit:  "No!  Christ 
has  not,  as  the  evangelists  teach,  made  satis- 
faction to  his  Father  once  for  all.  It  is  fur- 
ther necessary  that  God  should  every  day  lie 

1  fujiis  privsldlo  anxllloqne  priesentissimo,  nos  vcstram 
dignitatem  assldue  commendamus.     Zw.  Bpn,  p.  2so. 

2  l.angsamer  gereiniget,  verzwcifclter  stirbt,  barter  yer- 


dammet.    Kirchliofer,  Reform,  v.  Bern.  p. 
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reconciled  to  man  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  and  by  good  works."  Two  citizens 
who  chanced  to  be  present,  interrupted  him 
by  saying:  "  It  is  not  true."  There  was 
immediately  a  great  disturbance  in  the 
church;  Heim  remained  silent;  many  per- 
sons urged  him  to  continue,  but  he  left  the 
pulpit  without  finishing  his  sermon.  On  the 
morrow,  the  Great  Council  struck  a  blow  at 
once  against  Home  and  the  Reformation; 
they  turned  the  two  great  controversialists, 
Meyer  and  Heim,  out  of  the  city.  It  was 
said  of  the  Bernese,  "  they  are  neither 
muddy  nor  clear,'  ' — a  play  on  the  word  Lu- 
t/ier,  which  in  old  German  signifies  clear.* 

But  in  vain  did  they  seek  to  stille  the  Re- 
formation in  I'erne.  It  was  advancing  on 
every  side.  The  sisters  of  the  convent  of 
the  Island  had  not  forgotten  Mailer's  visit. 
Clara  May  and  several  of  her  friends, 
anxiously  pondering  on  what  they  ought  to 
do,  wrote  to  the  learned  Henry  Bullingcr. 
"  St.  Paul,"  replied  he,  "  enjoins  young 
women  not  to  make  vows,  but  to  marry,  and 
not  to  live  in  idleness  under  a  false  show  of 
piety.  (1  Timothy  v.  13,  14.)  Follow 
Jesus  Christ  in  humility,  charity,  patience, 
purity,  and  kindness."3"  Clara,  praying  for 
help  from  on  high,  resolved  to  adopt  this  ad- 
vice, and  renounce  a.  life  so  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  invented  by  men,  and  fraught 
with  temptation  and  sin.  Her  father  Bar- 
tholomew, who  had  spent  fifty  years  on  the 
battle-field  or  in  the  council-chamber,  heard 

'  Dass  sie  weder  hither  noch  triib  seyen.  Kirchhofer,  Re- 
form, v.  Bern.  p.  50. 

-  lUiniish  writers,  and  M.  (le  Haller  in  particular,  fol'ow- 
ing  Salat  and  Tschudl,  both  enemies  or  the  Reiormation, 
quote  a  pretended  letter  ot  Zwinglc's,  addressed  about  this 
time  to  Kolb  at  Hcrne.  It  is  us  lullows  : — 

"  Health  antl  blessing  from  Rod  our  Lord.  Pear  Francis, 
proceed  gently  in  the  affair;  at  first  throw  the  bear  only 
one  sour  pear  among  many  sweet  ones  ;  then  two,  and  after- 
wards three-,  and  when  he  has  begun  to  eat  them,  throw 
him  mure  and  more — sour  and  sweet  altogether;  at  last 
empty  the  sack  entirely,  hard  and  soft,  sweet,  sour,  and  un- 
ripe; he  will  eat  I  he  in  .ill,  and  will  no  longer  allow  them  to 
be  taken  away,  or  himscll  to  be  driven  from  them.— Zurich,  ' 
Monday  before  Si.  <;enrire->  .hn  ,  J525. 

"Your  servant  in  C'hrfst,  ULHICII  ZWINOLE." 

There  are  decisive  reasons  against  the  authenticity  of 
this  letter.— I.  In  1523,  Kolb  was  pastor  at  \Vert heimer  ;'  he 
did  not  remove  to  llerne  until  1027.  (Sec  Zw.  Kpp.  p.  526.) 
— M.  de  Mailer,  indeed,  verj  arbitrarily  substitutes  1527  for 
1525:  this  correction  was  no  doubt  very  well  meant;  but 
here,  unfortunately,  llallrr  is  at  variance  with  Saiat  and 
T*< limit,  who,  although  thev  do  not  agree  as  to  the  Jay  on 
which  this  letter  was  nlindeil  to  in  the  diet,  arc  unanimous 
ns  in  the  year,  which  with  both  is  clearly  J525.—  II.  There 
is  a  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  letter  was 
tfivulged;  accordingtooneversion.it  was  intereei-te'l ;  ac- 
cording to  another,  M  me  ot  Kolb's  parishioners  communi- 
cated it  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  snia  ler  cantons  who 
chanted  to  be  at  Kerne.— ill.  The  original  is  in  German; 
but  Zwlngle  always  wrote  In  Latin  to  his  learned  friends; 
and  besides  he  saluted  them  :is  their  brother,  and  not  as 
their  srrrant.— IV.  If  we  read  /,» ingle's  letters,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  impossible  to  Inn!  two  st>le*  more  unlil.c  than 
that  of  the  pretended  letter  and  his.  Zw  ingle  would  never 
have  written  a  tetter  to  say  so  lift*  ;  his  epistles  are  gene- 
ral iv  long  11  ml  full  of  news.  To  nil  I  the  paltry  jest  preserved 
by  Saint  a  tetter,  is  mere  mockery.— V.  As  an  historian 
Salat  deserves  little  confidence,  and  Tachudi  appears  to 
have  copied  him  with  a  few  variations.  It  i*  possible  that 
a  man  of  the  smallercautons  may  have  had  communication 
from  some  Bernese  of  Zwingle's  letter  to  Mailer,  which  we 
lune  mentioned  in  onr  second  v,  lunic  (p.  2^7),  where  Zwin- 
gle  employs  this  same  comparison  of  the  bears  with  much 
dignity,  which  moreover  occurs  in  all  the  authors  of  that 
time.  This  may  have  suggested  to  some  wag  the  l<t*a  of 
inventing  tills  spurious  letter  as  addressed  by  Zwingle  to 
Kolb. 

3  Enerem  Herrn  Jcsu  nachfolget  in  Demuth.    Kirchh. 
Ref.  v.B.  60. 
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of  his  daughter's  resolution    with    delight. 
Clara  left  the  convent. 

The  provost  Nicholas  Wattcville,  whose 
whole  interest  bound  him  to  rhr  Roman  hie- 
rarchy, and  who  was  to  be  raised  to  the  first 
vacant  bishopric  in  Switzerland,  also  re- 
nounced his  titles,  his  revenues,  and  his 
expectations,  that  lie  might  preserve  an  un- 
spotted conscience;  ami  snapping  all  the 
bonds  by  which  the  popes  had  endeavoured 
to  entangle  him,  lie  entered  into  the  marriage 
state, — a  state  established  by  God  from  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Nicholas  Watteville 
married  Clara  May  ;  and  about  the  same  time, 
her  sister  Margaret,  the  nun  of  Konigsfeldt, 
was  united  to  Lucius  Tscharner  of  Coire.1 


CHAPTER-  VIII. 

Hasle — (Ecolampadiua— He  visits  Augsburg— Enters  a  Con- 
vent—Retires to  Sickingen's  Castle— Returns  to  Basle — 
— yirich  Hiittcn— His  Flans— Last  Ettbrt  of  Chivalry— 
Hiittcn  dies  at  Ufnau. 

THUS  every  thing  announced  the  triumphs 
that  the  Reformation  would  soon  obtain  at 
1'erne.  Basle,  a  city  of  no  less  importance, 
and  which  was  then  the  Athens  of  Switzer- 
land, was  also  arming  herself  for  the  great 
combat  that  has  distinguished  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Each  of  the  cities  of  the  confederation  had 
its  peculiar  character.  Berne  was  the  city 
of  the  great  families,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
question  would  be  decided  by  the  part 
adopted  by  certain  of  the  leading  men.  At 
Zurich,  the  ministers  of  the  Word, — Zwingle, 
Leo  Juda,  Myconius,  and  Schmidt, — carried 
with  them  a  powerful  class  of  citizens.  Lu- 
cerne was  the  city  of  arms  and  military  capi- 
tulations; Basle,  of  learning  and  the  print- 
ing-press. Here  Erasmus,  the  head  of  the 
literary  republic  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  taken  up  his  abode ;  and  preferring  the 
liberty  he  enjoyed  in  this  capital  to  the  flat- 
tering invitations  of  popes  and  kings,  he  had 
become  the  centre  of  a  numerous  concourse 
of  men  of  letters. 

But  an  humble,  meek,  and  pious  man, 
though  in  genius  far  inferior  to  Erasmus, 
was  destined  erelong  to  exercise  in  this  very 
city  a  more  powerful  influence  than  that  of 
the  prince  of  the  schools.  Christopher  of 
Utenheim,  bishop  of  Basle,  in  concert  with 
Erasmus,  was  endeavouring  to  surround  him- 
self with  men  fitted  to  accomplish  a  kind  of 
half-way  Reformation.  With  this  view  he 
had  invited  Capito  and  CEcolampadius  to  his 
court.  In  the  latter  person  there  was  a 
taint  of  monasticism  that  often  annoyed  the 
illustrious  philosopher.  But  (Ecolampadius 
soon  became  enthusiastically  attached  to 
him  ;  and  perhaps  would  have  lost  all  inde- 

i  7,w.  f  mv  annotatio,  p.  451.    The  Tscharners  of  Berne 
are  descended  frum  this  marriage. 
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pendence  in  this  close  intimacy,  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  separated  him  from  his  idol. 
hi  1517,  he  returned  to  Weinsberg,  his  na- 
tive place,  where  he  was  soon  disgusted  with 
tin:  disorders  and  profane  jests  of  the;  priests. 
He  has  left  us  a  noble  monument  of  the 
serious  spirit  which  then  animated  him,  in 
his  celebrated  work  on  Tiic  Enxifi-  Revels, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  al>«n!, 
that  time.1 

Having  been  invited  to  Augsburg  about 
the  end  of  1518,  as  cathedral  preacher,  he 
found  that  city  still  agitated  by  the  famous 
conference  held  there  in  the  month  of  May 
between  Luther  and  the  p'lp'il  legate.  Ho 
had  to  decide  between  one  party  and  th'j 
other;  CEcolampadius  did  not  hesitate,  and 
declared  in  favour  of  the  reformer.  This 
frankness  soon  gave  rise  to  a  violent  opposi- 
tion against  him  ;  and  feeling  convinced  that 
his  timidity  and  the  weakness  of  his  voico 
would  be  prejudicial  to  his  success  in  the 
world,  he  looked  around  him,  and  fixed  'his 
eyes  on  a  convent  of  monks  of  Saint  Bridget, 
near  Augsburg,  celebrated  for  their  pieiv 
and  their  profound  and  liberal  studies.  Feel- 
ing the  need  of  repose,  of  leisure,  of  studv. 
and  of  prayer,  he  turned  towards  these 
friars,  and  inquired  :  "  Can  I  live  among  you 
according  to  the  Word  of  God?"  The  latter 
having  replied  in  the  affirmative,  CEcolampa- 
dius entered  the  monastery  on  the  23d  of 
April  1520,  with  the  express  condition  that 
he  should  be  free,  if  ever  the  service  of  God's 
Word  should  call  him  elsewhere. 

It  was  well  that  the  future  reformer  of 
Basle  should,  like  Luther,  become  acquainted 
with  that  monastic  lil'e  which  is  the  highest 
expression  of  Roman-catholicism.  But  here 
he  found  no  repose ;  his  friends  blamed  the 
step ;  and  he  himself  openly  declared  that 
Luther  was  nearer  the  truth  than  his  adver- 
saries. Accordingly,  Eck and  the  other  Rom- 
ish doctors  pursued  him  with  their  menaces, 
even  in  his  calm  retreat. 

At  this  time  CEcolampadius  was  neither 
reformed  nor  a  follower  of  Rome  ;  he  desired 
a  certain  purified  Catholicism,  which  is  no- 
where to  be  found  in  history,  but  the  idea  of 
which  has  often  bridged  the  way  to  many 
minds.  He  began  to  correct  the  rules  of  his 
order  in  conformity  with  the  Word  of  God. 
"  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,"  said  he  to  his 
brethren,  "  set  a  higher  value  upon  your  sta- 
tutes than  on  the  ordinances  of  God !" — 
"  We  desire  no  other  law,''  replied  the  bro- 
thers, "  than  that  of  our  Saviour.  Take  our 
books,  and  mark,  as  if  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  himself,  whatever  you  find  contrary 
to  His  Word."  CEcolampadius  applied  him- 
self to  the  task,  but  was  almost  wearied  by 
the  labour.  "  O  Almighty  God !"  exclaimed 
he,  "  what  abominations  has  not  Rome  ap- 
proved of  in  these  statutes  !" 

As  soon  as  he  pointed  out  some  of  them,  * 

l  Ilerzog,  Studten  und  Kritiken,  1840,  p,  331. 
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the  anger  of  the  monks  was  aroused.  "He- 
retic !"  exclaimed  they,  "apostate  !  you  de- 
serve to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon  for  the 
rest  of  your  days!"  They  excluded  him 
from-public  prayers.  But  flic  danger  from 
without  was  still  greater.  F.ck  and  his 
party  had  not  relinquished  their  projects. 
"  In'three  d;;ys,"  he  was  told,  "  they  will  be 
here  to  arrest  you."  He  went  to  theorethren 
and  said,  "  Will  you  give  me  up  to  assas- 
sins?" The' monks  were  silent  and  undc- 
t  -nnincd  ;.they  had  no  desire  eiiher  to  save 
or  to  destroy  him.  At  this  moment  some 
friends  of  (Ecolampadius  arrived  near  the 
cloister  with  horses  to  carry  him  to  a  place 
ti'ety.  On  being  informed  of  this,  the 
monks  resolved  to  allow  the  departure  of  a 
brother  who  had  brought  trouble  into  their 
convent.  "  Farewell," said  lie,  and  was  free. 
He  had  remained  nearly  two  years  in  the 
cloister  of  Saint  Bridget. 

(Ecolampadius  was  saved;  at  last  he  be- 
gan to  breathe.  "  I  have  sacrificed  the 
monk,"  wrote  he  to  a  friend,  "  and  have  re- 
g  lined  the  Christian.1'  But  his  flight  from 
the  convent  and  his  heretical  writings  were 
kno-.vn  every  where,  and  everywhere  people 
shrank  back  at  his  approach.  He  knew  not 
what  would  become  of  him,  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1£22.  Sickingen  offered  him  an 
asylum,  which  he  accepted. 

His  mind,  oppressed  by  monastic  servi- 
tude, took  a  new  flight  in  the  midst  of  the 
noble  warriors  of  Ebernburg.  "  Christ  is 
our  liberty,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  death, 
which  men  consider  their  greatest  misfor- 
tune, is  a  real  gain  to  us."  lie  directly  be- 
gin reading  the  Gospels  ai;d  Kpistle^  inGer- 
m-'.n  to  the  people.  "As  soon  as  these 
trumpets  sound,"  said  he,  "  the  walls  of 
Jericho  will  fall  down." 

Thus,  in  a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  midst  of  illiterate  warriors, 
the  most  humble  man  of  his  age  was  prepar- 
ing for  that  change  of  worship  which  Chris- 
tianity  was  shortly  to  undergo.  But  Eln-rn- 
burg  was  too  confined  for  him,  and  he  felt 
the  need  of  other  society  than  these  armed 
men.  The  bookseller  Cratander  invited 
him  to  Basle;  Sickingen  allowed  him  to  de- 
part, and  CEcolampadius,  delighted  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  his  old  friends  again,  ar- 
ri\eii  in  that  city  on  the  16th  of  November 
1.V22.  After  having  lived  there  some  time, 
simply  as  a  man  of  learning  without  any 
public  occupation,  he  was  nominated  curate 
of  Saint  Martin's  church,  and  it  was  this 
call  to  an  humble  and  obscure  employment1 
that,  possibly  decided  the  Reformation  of 
Basle.  An  immense  crowd  filled  the  church 
whenever  CEcolampadius  went  into  the  pul- 
pit.2 At  the  same  time  the  public  lectures 
delivered  by  himself  and  Pellican  werecrown- 


>  Meli  iumtlbui  non  sine  contemptu  et  invldla.  CEcol.  ad 
Pirckn.de  Eucharist  la. 

=  Das  er  kein  I'rertiKt  thatc,  cr  hatte  cin  mfichtir  Volk 
dariiio,  says  his  contemporary  Peter  Hyf.  Wirtz.  v.  3SO. 


ed  with  such  success  that  even  Erasmus 
was  forced  to  exclaim,  "  CEcolampadius 
triumphs."1 

In  effect,  this  mild  yet  firm  man  (says 
Zwingle)  spread  around  him  the  sweet  savour 
of  Christ,  apd  all  those  who  crowded  about 
him  grew  in  truth.2  Often,  indeed,  a  rumour 
was  circulated  that  he  would  be  forced  to 
leave  Basle  and  recommence  his  perilous 
pilgrimage.  His  friends,  and  Zwingle  in 
particular,  were  alarmed;  but  erelong  the 
tidings  of  fresh  victories  gained  by  CEcolam- 
padius  scattered  their  fears  and  raised  their 
hopes.  The  renown  of  his  lectures  extended 
even  to  Wittemberg,  and  delighted  Luther, 
who  talked  with  Melancthon  about  him  every 
day.  And  yet  the  Saxon  reformer  was  not 
without  anxiety.  Erasmus  was  at  I'asl.'. 
and  Erasmus  was  the  friend  of  CEcolam- 
padius  Luther  thought  it  his  duty  to 

put  the  man  whom  he  loved  on  his  guard. 
"  I  much  fear,"  wrote  lie,  "  that  Erasmus, 
like  Moses,  will  die  in  the  country  of  Moab, 
and  never  lead  us  into  the  land  of  pro- 
mise."3 

Erasmus  had  taken  refuge  at  Basle,  as  in 
a  quiet  city,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  lite- 
rary movement,  and  from  the  bosom  of  which 
he  could,  by  means  of  the  press  of  Frobenius, 
act  upon  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  England.  But  he  did  not  like 
men  to  come  and  trouble  him  there  ;  and  if 
he  looked  upon  CEcolampadius  with  suspi- 
cion, another  man  inspired  him  with  still 
greater  apprehension.  Ulrich  Iliitten  had 
followed  CEcolampadius  to  Basle.  For  a 
long  while  he  had  been  attacking  the  pope, 
as  one  knight  engages  with  another.  "  The 
axe,"  said  he,  "  is  already  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  tree.  Germans  !  faint  not  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle;  the  die  is  cast;  the  work 

is  begun Liberty   for  ever!"      He   had 

abandoned  Latin,  and  now  wrote  onlv  in 
German  ;  for  it  was  the  people  he  wished  to 
address. 

His  views  were  noble  and  generous.  It 
was  bis  idea  that  there  should  be  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  bishops  to  regulate  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church.  A  Christian  constitu- 
tion, and  above  all  a  Christian  spirit,  were  to 
go  forth  from  Germany,  as  from  Judca  in 
other  times,  and  spread  through  the  whole 
world.  Charles  V.  was  to  be  the  youthful 
hero  appointed  to  realise  this  golden  age  ; 
but  Hiitten  having  seen  the  failure  of  his 
hopes  in  this  quarter,  had  turned  towards 
Sickingen,  and  sought  from  knighthood  what 
the  empire  had  refused  him.  Siekingcn,  at 
the  head  of  the  feudal  nobility,  had  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  Germany ;  but  the 
princes  had  besieged  him  in  his  castle  of 
Landstein,  and  the  new  invention  of  cannons 


1  CEcolampadius  apud  nos  triumphal.    Eras,  ad  Zwlng. 
Zw.  Kpp.  p.  312. 

'-'  llli  maxls  ac  maiis  In  omni  bono  augescunt.    Ibid. 
3  Kt  in  terram  promisalonls  ducerc  non  potest.    L.  Epp. 

ii.  3i3. 
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had  crushed  those  aged  walls,  intended  i'or  re- 
sisting otkcr  kinds  of  attack.1  The  taking  of 
Landstein  had  proved  the  final  defeat  ofclii- 
valry,— tlic  decisive  victory  of  artillery  over 
shields  and  lances, — the  triumph  of  modern 
times  over  the  middle  ages.  Thus  the  last 
exploit  of  the  knights  was  destined  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  first  effort  of 
these  new  arms  and  this  new  system  of  war- 
fare was  to  be  against  it.  The  mailed  war- 
riors that  fell  beneath  the  unlooked-for  storm 
of  balls,  and  lay  among  the  ruins  of  Land- 
stein,  gave  way  to  other  soldiers.  Other 
conflicts  were  about  to  begin  ;  a  spiritual 
chivalry  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Du  Gues- 
clins  and  Bayards.  And  those  old  and 
ruined  battlements,  those  battered  walls, 
those  dying  heroes,  proclaimed  with  greater 
energy  than  even  Luther  could  have  done, 
that  not  by  such  allies  or  by  such  arms 
would  the  Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  peace  ob- 
tain the  victory. 

The  fall  of  Landstein  and  of  chivalry  had 
blasted  all  Iliitten's  hopes.  Standing  beside 
the  corpse  of  Siekingen,  he  bade  farewell  to 
those  brighter  days  which  his  imagination 
had  conjured  up  before  him,  and  losing  all 
confidence  in  man,  he  sought  only  for  seclu- 
sion and  repose.  In  search  of  these  he  visi- 
ted Erasmus  in  Switzerland.  These  two 
men  had  long  been  friends  ;  but  the  unpo- 
lished and  turbulent  knight,  braving  the 
opinions  of  others,  ever  ready  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  sword,  dealing  his  blows  right  and 
left  on  all  whom  he  met,  could  scarcely  live 
in  harmony  with  the  squeamish  and  timid 
Dutchman,  with  his  refined  manners,  his 
mild  and  polished  language,  his  love  of  ap- 
probation, and  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  for  its  sake,  and  fearing  nothing  in  the 
world  so  much  as  a  dispute.  On  arriving  at 
Pasle,  Hiitten,  poor,  sick,  and  a  fugitive, 
immediately  inquired  for  his  old  friend.  But 
Erasmus  trembled  at  the  thought  of  receiv- 
ing at  his  table  a  person  under  the  ban  of 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who  would  spare 
no  one,  who  would  borrow  money  of  him, 
and  who  would  no  doubt  be  dragging  after 
him  a  crowd  of  those  "  Gospellers"  whom 
'Erasams  dreaded  more  and  more.-  He  re- 
fused to  see  him,  and  shortly  after,  the  magis- 
trates of  Basle  desired  Hiitten  to  leave  the 
city.  Wounded  to  the  quick,  and  exaspe- 
rated against  his  timid  friend,  Hiitten  re- 
paired to  Mulhausen,  and  there  published  a 
violent  pamphlet  against  Erasmus,  to  which 
the  latter  replied  in  a  paper  overflowing  with 
wit.  The  knight  had  grasped  his  sword  with 
both  hands,  and  aimed  a  crushing  blow  at  his 
antagonist  ;  the  scholar  adroitly  stepping 
a.-ide,  stung  the  soldier  smartly  in  return.3 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  47. 

"  Hie  egens  et  omnibus  rebus  dcstltutus  quxrcbat  nidum 
aluiuem  ubi  moveretur.  Erat  mihi  elonosus  ille  miles 
cum  sua'scabie  in  cedes  recipicmius.  simuhjue  recipiendus 
ille  chorus titulo  firangtlicurum,''  writes  Erasmus  to  Mc- 
lancthon,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  endeavours  to  excuse 
himself.  Er.  Kpp  p.  S4'.i. 

3  Expostulate  Uutteni.— Erasmi  Spongia. 


Hiitten  was  again  compelled  to  flee;  he 
reached  Zurich,  and  there  met  with  a  gene- 
rous reception  from  the  noble-hearted  Zwingle. 
But  intrigues  again  compelled  him  to  leave 
that  city  ;  and  after  passing  some  time  at 
the  baths  of  Pfeffers,  he  repaired  with  a  letter 
from  the  Swiss  reformer  to  the  pastor  John 
Schnepp,  who  inhabited  tin:  small  island  of 
L'fnau  in  the  lake  of  Zurich.  This  poor 
minister  entertained  the  sick  and  fugitive 
knight  with  the  most  touching  charity.  It 
was  in  this  peaceful  and  unknown  retreat 
that  Ulrich  Hiitten,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  ob- 
scurely about  the  end  of  August  Io2i»,  after 
a  most  agitated  life,  exp.dled  by  one  party, 
persecuted  by  another,  deserted  by  nearly 
all,  and  having  always  contended  against 
superstition,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  without 
having  ever  possessed  the  truth.  The  poor 
pastor,  who  had  some  skill  in  the  healing 
art,  had  vainly  lavished  on  him  all  his  cure. 
With  him  chivalry  expired,  lie  left  neither 
money,  nor  furniture,  no:1  books; — nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  pen.1  Thus  was  broken 
the  arm  of  iron  that  had  presumed  to  support 
the  ark  of  God. 


1AVCU    »\  11CH      llivot;      L  vt  v     ^I^CIL   ^/iievi^j^»v*»w   vi 

le  age  were  to  measure  their  strength  hand 
•  hand.     The  two   reformations  at  which 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Erasmus  and  Luther— Vacillations  of  Krasmus— Luther  to 
Krasmus  —  Erasmus's  Tn.-alise  against  Luther  on  t'reo 
Will— Three  Opinions—  liriect  upon  L;-.thcr— Lutlicr  on 
Freewill — The  Junsenists  .11. d  UIL-  Reformers— Homage 
to  Erasmus — His  Augur — The  Three  Days. 

THEKE  was  in  Germany  a  man  more  formid- 
able to  Erasmus  than  the  ill-fated  Hiitten  : 
this  -was  Luther.  The  moment  had  now 
arrived  when  these  two  great  champions  of 
the 
to 

they  arrived  were  very  different.  \\  bile 
Luther  desired  a  thorough  reform,  Erasmus, 
a  friend  to  half-measures,  was  endeavouring 
to  obtain  concessions  from  the  hierarchy  that 
would  unite  the  extreme  parties.  The  vat-il- 
lations and  inconsistency  of  Erasmus  dis- 
gusted Luther.  "  You  desire  to  walk  upon 
eggs  without  crushing  them,"  said  the  lat- 
ter, "  and  among  glasses  without  breaking 
them."8 

At  the  same  time  he  met  the  vacillations 
of  Erasmus  with  absolute  decision.  "  We 
Christians,"  said  lie,  "  ought  to  be  sure  of 
our  doctrine,  and  able  to  say  yes  or  no  with- 
out hesitation.  To  presume  to  hinder  us 
from  affirming  our  belief  with  full  conviction, 
is  depriving  us  of  faith  itself.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  no  sceptic;3  and  He  has  written  in 
our  hearts  a  firm  and  strong  assurance,  which 


i  Llbros  nullos  habuit,  supellcctilem  nullam,  pro-fere*, 
lurmim.     7.\\ ;.  Epp.  p.  313. 

'*  Auf  Eyeru  gchcn  und  Iccines  zutrcten.    L.  Opp.  xlx.  11. 
3  1  irr  bellige  Geist  ist  keiti  Scepticus.    Ibid.  8. 
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makes  us  as  certain  of  our  faith  as  We  are  of 
life  itself." 

These  words  alone  suffice  to  show  us  on 
which  siJe  strength  was  to  be  found.  To 
accomplish  a  religious  transformation,  there 
is  need  of  a  firm  and  living  faith.  A  s  :lutary 
ivvohition  in  the  Church  will  never  proceed 
from  philosophical  views  and  mere  humiin 
opinions.  To  fertilize;  the  earth  after  a  long 
drought,  the  lightning  must  cleave  the  clou  1, 
an  1  the  windows  of  heaven  must  he  ojiene  1. 
Criticism,  philosophy,  and  even  history  may 
prep  ire  the  way  for  the  true  faith,  but  can- 
not supply  its  place.  In  vain  would  you 
clear  the  water-courses  and  repair  the  dikes, 
so  long  as  the  rain  docs  not  comu  down  iV.  >i:i 
heaven.  All  human  learning  without  faith 
is  but  an  aqueduct  without  water. 

\Yhatever  might  have  been  the  essential 
difference  between  Luther  and  Erasmus,  the 
friends  of  Luther,  and  even  the  reformer 
himself,  had  long  hoped  to  see  Erasmus  unite 
with  them  against  Rome.  Many  sayings 
which  his  caustic  humour  let  fall  were 
quoted,  as  showing  his  disagreement  with 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Romanism. 
One  day,  for  instance,  when  he  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  a  keen  discussion  with  Thomas 
More  on  transubstantiation :  "  Believe  that 
you  have  the  body  of  Christ,"  said  the  latter, 
"  and  you  have  it  really."  Erasmus  made 
no  reply-  Shortly  after,  when  leaving  Eng- 
land, More  lent  him  a  horse  to  carry  him  to 
the  seaside  ;  but  Erasmus  took  it  with  him 
to  the  Continent.  As  soon  as  More  was  in- 
formed of  this,  he  wrote  very  severely  to  him 
about  it.  Erasmus,  by  way  of  reply,  sent 
him  these  lines  : — 

"  Yon  said  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Chrlnt : 

Believe  that  you  have,  and  you  have  him  ! 

Or  the  nap;  that  I  took  my  reply  is  the  game: 

Believe  that  you  have,  and  you  have  him  !"  ' 

It  was  not  only  in  England  and  Germany 

Erasmus  had  thus  become  known.     It 

was    said    at    Paris   that    Luther   had   only 

opened  the  door,  after  Erasmus  had  picked 

the  lock.'2 

The  position  taken  by  Erasmus  was  by  no 
means  easy:  "I  shall  not  be  unfaithful  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,"  wrote  he  to  Zwingle, 
"  at  least  so  far  as  the  age  will  permit  me."3 
In  proportion  as  he  beheld  Rome  rising  up 
nu-'itist  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  lie 
prudently  retreated.  He  was  applied  to  from 
all  quarters ;  the  pope,  the  emperor,  kings, 
princes,  scholars,  and  even  his- most  intimate 
friends,  entreated  him  to  write  against  the 
reformer.4  "No  work,"  wrote  the  pope, 


1  Quod  mlhl  dUistl  nupcr  de  corporc  Christl : 

Crede  quod  ha'.ies,  ct  habcs ; 
Hoc  tlbi  rescribo  tautum  de  tuo  caba-llo  : 
Crede  quod  babes,  et  hahes. 

Paravicini  SlnRularia,  p.  71. 

2  Histolre  Oathol.  de  notrc  temps,  par  S.  Fontaine, de 
1'orelre  dc  St.  Francois,  Paris,  '.Ml. 
'  Quantum  hoc  seculum  patitur.     Zw.  Kpp.  p.  221. 
*  A  poiitilicc.  a  Ciesare.  a  reRiUtis, et  princlplbue,  a  doctis- 
simi-*  etiam  et  cari^siDiis  amicU   hue   yrovocor.    Erasm. 
Zw.  Kpp.  p.  M<i. 


"  can  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  wor- 
thier of  yourself  and  of  your  genius." 1 

Erasmus  long  resisted  these  solicitations  ; 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the 
cause  of  the  reformers  was  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion as  well  as  of  letters.  Besides,  Luther 
was  an  adversary  with  whom  every  one 
feared  to  try  his  strength,  and  Erasmus 
already  imagined  he  felt  the.  quick  and  vigor- 
ous blows  of  the  Wittemberg  champion.  "  It 
is  very  easy  to  say,  Write  against  Luther,'1 
replied  he  to  a  Romish  theologian  ;  "  but  it 
is  a  matter  full  of  peril.1"2  Thus  he  would — 
and  yet  he  would  not. 

This  irresolution  on  the  part  of  Erasmus 
drew  on  him  the  attacks  of  the  most  violent 
men  of  both  parties.  Luther  himself  kn<-w 
not  how  to  reconcile  the  respect  he  felt  for 
Erasmus's  learning  with  the  indignation  he 
felt  at  Tiis  timidity.  Resolving  to  free  him- 
self from  so  painful  a  dilemma,  he  wrote  him 
a  letter  in  April  1524,  which  he  intrusted  to 
Camerarius.  "  You  have  not  yet  received 
from  the  Lord,"  said  Luther,  "  the  courage 
necessary  to  walk  with  us  against  the  papists. 
We  put  up  with  your  weakness.  If  learning 
flourishes:  if  by  its  means  the  treasures  of 
feripture  are  opened  to  all;  this  is  a  gift 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  us  through  you; 
a  noble  gift,  and  for  which  our  thanksgiv- 
ings ascend  to  heaven  !  But  flo  not  forsake 
the  task  that  has  been  imposed  upon  you, 
and  pass  over  to  our  camp.  No  doubt  your 
eloquence  and  genius  might  be  very  useful 
to  us  ;  but  since  you  are  wanting  in  courage-, 
remain  where  you  are.  I  could  wish  that 
our  people  would  allow  your  old  age  to  fall 
asleep  peacefully  in  the  Lord.  The  greatness 
of  our  cause  has  long  since  gone  beyond  your 
strength.  But  on  the  other  hand,  my  dear 
Erasmus,  refrain  from  scattering  over  us 
with  such  profusion  that  pungent  salt  which 
you  know  so  well  how  to  conceal  under  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  for  it  is  more  dangerous 
to  be  slightly  wounded  by  Erasmus  than  to 
be  ground  to  powder  by  all  the  papists  put 
together.  Be  satisfied  to  remain  a  spectator 
of  our  tragedy  ; 3  and  publish  no  books  against 
me ;  and  for  my  part,  I  will  write  none 
against  you." 

Thus  did  Luther,  the  man  of  strife,  ask 
for  peace  ;  it  was  Erasmus,  the  man  of  peace, 
who  began  the  conflict. 

Erasmus  received  thiscommnnication  from 
the  reformer  as  the  bitterest  of  insults  ;  and 
if  he  had  not  yet  determined  to  write  against 
Luther,  he  probably  did  so  then.  "  It  is 
possible,"  he  replied,  "  that  Erasmus  by 
writing  against  you  will  be  of  more  service 
to  the  Gospel  than  certain  dunces  who  write 
for  you,4  and  who  do  not  permit  him  to  be  a 
simple  spectator  of  this  tragedy." 

1  Null.iteet ingenio,  erudHlone.eloquentiaquetuadignlor 
CSRO  imtcst.  Adrianus  Papa,  Kpp.  Er.  p.  1202 

'-'  lies  cst  periculi  plena.     Kr.  Kpp.  p.  7j--. 

3  Spectator  tantum  sis  tragcBdlm  nostrre.    I/.  Epp.  II.  £01. 

*  yuidara  stolidi  scribeiites  p:o  to.  U'nschuldiee  Xacb- 
richt,  p,  645, 
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1'ut  he  had  other  motives  besides. 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  noliility 
of  that  kingdom,  earnestly  pressed  him  to 
declare  himself'  openly  again-t  the  Rcibrma- 
tion.  Erasmus,  in  a  moment  of  courage, 
suffered  the  promise,  to  be  wrung  from  him. 
His  equivocal  position  iiad  heeome  .1  source 
of  .constant  trouble  to  him  ;  lie  loved  repose, 
and  the  necessity  he  felt  of  continually  justi- 
fying his  conduct  disturbed  his  existence  ; 
he  was  fond  of  glory,  and  already  men  were 
accusing  him  of  fearing  Luther,  and  of  being 
too  weak  to  answer  him;  lie  was  accustomed 
to  the  highest  seat,  and  the  little  monk  of 
Wittemberg  had  dethroned  the  mighty  phi- 
losopher of  Rotterdam.  He  must  then,  l>v 
some  bold  step,  recover  the  position  he  had 
l»st.  All  Christendom  that  adhered  to  the 
old  worship  implored  him  to  do  so.  A  capa- 
cious genius  and  the  greatest  reputation  of 
the  age  were  wanted  to  oppose  the  Reforma- 
tion. Erasmus  answered  the  call. 

But  what  weapons  will  he  employ?     Will 
he  hurl  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican?     W.ili 
he  defend  the  abuses  that  disgrace   the  pa- 
p:icy  ?     Erasmus  could  not  act  thus.     The 
gre.'.t  movement  that  agitated  men's   minds 
after  the  lethargy  of  so  many  centuries  filled 
him  with  joy,  and   he'would  have  feared    to 
t'.ammel  it.     Unable  to  be  the  champion  of 
Humanism  in  what  it  has  added   to  Christi- 
anity, he   undertook  to  defend  it  in  what  it 
h;>d    taken    away.      In    attacking    Luther, 
Erasmus  selected  the  point  where  Romanism 
is  Inst  in  Rationalism, — the  doctrine   of  free 
will,  or  the  natural   power  of  man.     Thus, 
while  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Church, 
Erasmus  gratified  the  men  of  the  world,  and 
while  battling  for  the   popes,  he  contended 
also  on  behalf  of  the  philosophers.     It  has 
been  s  lid  that  he  had  injudiciously  confined 
himself  to  an  obscure  and  unprofitable  ques- 
tion.1    Luther,  the  reformers,  and  their  age, 
judg  •  i  very  differently  ;  and  we  agree  with 
them.     "  1  must  acknowledge,"  said  Luther, 
'•  that  in   this  controversy  you   are  the  only 
man  that  has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
1  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart ;  for  I 
would  rather  be  occupied  with  this  subject 
than    with    all    those    secondary   questions 
about  the  pope,  puagatory,  and  indulgences, 
with  which  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel   have 
hitherto  pestered  me."2 

His  own  experience  and  an  attentiva  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  St.  Augustine, 
had  convinced  Luther  that  the  natural  powers 
of  man  arc  so  inclined  to  evil,  that  he  cannot, 
of  himsqjf,  reach  any  farther  than  a  certain 
outward  rectitude,  altogether  insufficient  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Deity.  He  had  at  the  same 
time  recognised  that  it  was  God  who  gives 
true  righteousness,  by  carrying  on  freely  the 

I  On  tills  subject,  M.  Nisard  says  (Erasme,  Reme  des 
dem  mondCB,  iii.  411),  "  We  arc  grieved  lor  our  kind,  when 
wp  see  men  capable  of  grappling  witli  eternal  truths,  fencing 
all  llieir  lives  against  trivialities,  like  gladiators  fit'liting 
against  flics." 


L.  Opp.  xii   116. 


work  of  faith  in  man  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 
This  doctrine  had  become  the  mainspring 
of  his  religion,  the  predominant  idea  in  his 
theology,  and  the  point  on  which  the  whole 
Reformation  turned. 

While  Luther  maintained  th.it  every  good 
thing  in  man  came  down  from  Cod,  Erasmus 
sided  with  those  who  thought  that  this  good 
proceeded  from  man  himself.  Cod  or  man, 
— good  or  evil, — these  arc  certainly  no  p-iltry 
questions;  and  if  "trivialities"  exist,  ihey 
must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1524  that  Kiv.s- 
mus  published  his  famous  treatise  cnr:l  1 
Dissertation  on  the  freedom  of  tin-  It'///,-  and 
it  had  no  sooner  appeared,  than  the  phi!  BI 
pher  eould  hardly  believe  his  own  boldm  . 
With  eyes  fixed  on  the  arena,  he  looked 
tremblingly  at  the  gauntlet  he  had  fluu,  ' 
his  adversary.  '"The  die  is  cast,"  wrote  he 
with  emotion  to  Henry  VIII. ;  "  the  book  0:1 
free,  u-ill  has  appeared. — Trust  me,  this  is  M 
daring  act.  I  expect  to  be  stoned  for  it. — 
Hut  I  console  myself  by  the  example  of  your 
majesty,  whom  the  rage  of  these  people  has 
not  spared."1 

His  alarm  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  bitterly  regretted  the  step  he  h  :d 
taken.  "  Why  was  I  not  permitted  to  grow 
old  in  the  garden  of  the  Muses?"  exclaimed 
he.  "  Here  am  I,  at  sixty,  driven  into  the 
arena,  and  holding  the  cestus  and  the  net  of 
the  gladiator,  instead  of  the  lyre  ! — I  am 
aware,''  wrote  he  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
"  that  in  writing  upon  free  will,  I  have  gone 

beyond  my  sphere You  congratulat,1.  me 

upon  my  triumphs!  Ah!  I  know  not  tint  I 
triumph.  The  faction  (i.  e.  the  Reforma- 
tion) is  spreading  daily.2  Was  it  then  tUtecl, 
that  at  my  time  of  life  I  should  be  trans- 
formed from  ,1  friend  of  the  Muses  into  a 
wretched  gladiator !  " 

It  was  no  doubt  an  important  matter  for  , 
the  timid  Erasmus  to  have  stood  up  against 
Luther;  he  was,  however,  far  from  showing 
any  very  great  boldness.  In  his  book  he 
seems  to  ascribe  but  little  to  man's  will,  and 
to  leave  the  greater  portion  to  Divine  grace  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  chose  his  argu- 
ments in  a  manner  to  make  it  be  believed 
that  man  does  every  thing,  and  God  nothing. 
Not  daring  openly  to  express  his  thoughts, 
he  affirms  one  thing  and  proves  another ; 
and  hence  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that  he  believed  what  he  proved  and  not 
what  he  affirmed. 

He  distinguishes  three  several  opinions, 
opposed  in  three  different  degrees  to  IVla- 
gianism.  "  Some  think,"  said  he,  "  that 
man  can  neither  will,  nor  commence,  and 
still  less  perform,  any  good  work,  without 
the  special  and  continual  aid  of  Divine  grace  ; 
and  this  opinion  seems  probable  enough. 
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i  .Tact*  est  alea — audax,  mlhi  crede,  faclnus expecto 

lapidiUlonem.  Kr.  Eiip.  p.  811. 

-  Quomodo  triumphans  neacio Factlo  crenclt  lu  dlw 

latins.  Ibid.  809. 
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Others  teach  that  man's  will  is  powerless 
except  lor  evil,  and  that  it  is  grace  alone 
which  works  in  us  any  go  >d  ;  and  finally, 
there  are  sonic  who  assert  that  there,  has 
•never  been  any  free  will  either  in  angels,  or 
in  Ailini,  or  in  us,  cither  before-  or  after 
grace,  but  that  God  works  in  man  both  good 
and  evil,  and  that  cfery  thing  happens  from 
an  absolute  necessity."1 

Erasmus,  while  seeming  to  admit  the  for- 
mer of  these  opinions,  makes  use  of  argu- 
ments that  confute  it,  and  which  the  most 
decided  Pelagian  might  employ.  In  this 
manner,  quoting  the  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  Cod  oti',-rs  man  (he  choice  between 
good  and  evil,  he  adds  :  '•  Man  must  there- 
lore  have  the  power  to  will  and  to  choose ; 
for  it  would  he  ridiculous  to  say  to  any  one, 
Choose!  when  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do 
so." 

Luther  did  not  fear  Erasmus.  "  Truth." 
said  he,  "  is  mightier  than  eloquence.  The 
victory  remains  with  him  who  lisps  out  the 
truth,  and  not  with  him  who  puts  forth  a  lie 
in  flowing  language."-  Hut  when  he  received 
Erasmus's  treatise  in  the  month  of  October 
1524,  ho  found  it  so  weak  that  he  hesitated 
to  reply  to  it.  '•  What!  so  much  eloquence 
in  so  bad  a  cause  ! "  said  he  ;  "  it  is  as  if  a 
man  were  to  serve  up  mud  and  dung  on 
di:-hes  of  silver  and  gold.3  One  cannot  lay 
bold  of  you.  You  are  like  an  eel  that  slips 
through  the  fingers  ;  or  like  the  fabulous 
Proteus  who  changes  his  form  in  the  very 
arras  of  those  who  wish  to  grasp  him.'' 

But  as  Luther  did  not  reply,  the  monks 
and  scholastic  divines  began  to  utter  shouts 
of  victory  :  "  Well,  where  is  your  Luther 
now  ?  Where  is  the  great  Maccabeus  ?  Let 
him  come  down  into  the  lists !  let  him  come 
forth  !  Ah,  ah  !  he  has  met  with  his  match 
at  last !  He  has  learnt  now  to  remain  in  the 
back-ground  ;  he  has  found  out  how  to  hold 
his  tongue."4 

Luther  saw  that  he  must  write  an  answer  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  lf/25 
that  he  prepared  to  do  so  ;  and  Melancthon 
having  informed  Erasmus  that  Luther  would 
be  moderate,  the  philosopher  was  greatly 
alarmed.  "  If  I  have  written  with  modera- 
tion," said  he,  "  it  is  my  disposition  ;  but 
Luther  possesses  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son 
(Achilles).  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise? 
When  a  vessel  braves  a  storm  such  as  that 
whi>. -li  has  burst  upon  Luther,  what  anchor, 
what  ballast,  what  helm  does  it  not  require 
to  prevent  it  from  being  driven  out  of  its 
course!  If  therefore  be  replies  to  me  in  a 
manner  not  in  accordance  with  his  charac- 
ter, these  sycophants  will  cry  out  tint  we 
are  in  collusion.''5  We  shall  see  that  Eras- 


'  I)c  llbero  arbltrio  I)  alrilic.    Eros.  OpP.  U.  1215,  SQQ. 

2  Victoria  ot    penes  balbutlcntcm  veritatem,  non  apud 
mendacem  eloqneiitlam.     ],.  Kpp.  ii.  200. 

3  Als  wenn  einer  in  »ill>ern  oiliT  L-uldern  Schusseln  vilto 
Mist  uinl  I  nlUiii    •  I..  npp.  \ix.  4. 

4  Sehet,  sehet  nun  da  zn !  «o  1st  mm  Luther.    Ibid.  3. 

5  1  lie  si  Mo  inn  It  in  ii  >i.i  di    -ri  i!>,  h."i  it,  cluDiabunt  syco- 
phantic cuiludoru  nos.    Krasio.  Kpp.  p.  -rj. 
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mus  was  soon  relieved  from  this  apprehen- 
sion. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  election  as  the  sole 
cause  of  man's  salvation  had  always  been 
dear  to  the  reformer ;  but  hitherto  he  had 
eoii-idered  it  in  a  practical  light  only.  In 
his  reply  to  Erasmus,  he  investigated  it  par- 
ticularly in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  by  such  arguments 
as  appeared  to  him  most  conclusive,  that 
God  works  every  thing  in  man's  conversion, 
and  that  our  hearts  are  so  alienated  from  the 
love  of  God  that  they  cannot  have  a  sincere 
desire  for  righteousness,  except  by  the  v 
nerating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

''  To  call  our  will  a  free  will,"  said  he,  "is 
to  imitate  those  princes  who  accumulate 
titles,  styling  themselves  lords  of  sundry 
loras,  principalities,  and  distant  islands 
(of  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem,  &c.}, 
while  they  ha\e  not  the  least  power  over 
them."  Here,  however,  Luther  makes  an 
important  distinction,  clearly  showing  that 
he  by  no  means  participated  in  the  third 
opinion  that  Erasmus  had  pointed  out  and 
imputed  to  him.  "  Man's  will  may  be  called 
a  five  will,  not  in  relation  to  that  which  is 
above  him,  that  is  to  say,  to  God;  but  with 
respect  to  that  which  is'below,  that  is,  to  the 
things  of  the  earth.1  As  regards  my  pro- 
perty, my  fields,  my  house,  my  farm,  I  can 
acr,  do,  and  manage  freely.  But  in  the  tilings 
of  salvation,  man  is  a  captive  ;  he  is  subject- 
ed to  the  will  of  God,  or  rather  of  the  devil.2 
Show  me  but  one  of  all  these  advocates  of 
free  will  (he  exclaims)  that  has  found  in 
himself  sufficient  strength  to  endure  a 
trilling  injury,  a  fit  of  anger,  or  merely  a 
look  from  his  enemy,  and  bear  it  with  joy  ; 
then — without  even  asking  him  to'be  ready 
to  give  up  his  body,  his  life,  his  wealth,  his 
honour,  and  all  things — I  acknowledge  you 
have  gained  your  cause."3 

Luther's  glance  was  too  penetrating  not 
to  discover  the  contradictions  into  which  his 
opponent  had  fallen.  And  accordingly,  in 
his  reply,  he  endeavours  to  fasten  the  philo- 
sopher in  the  net  in  which  he  had  entangled 
himself.  '•  If  the  passages  you  quote,"  said 
he,  "  establish  that  it  is.  easy  for  us  to  do 
good,  why  do  we  dispute?  «  What  need  have 
we  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Christ 
would  then  have  acted  foolishly  in  shedding 
his  blood  to  acquire  for  us  a  power  that  we 
already  possessed  by  nature.'1  In  truth,  the 
passages  cited  by  Erasmus  must  be  taken  in 
quite  a  different  sense.  This  much  debated 
question  is  elean-r  than  it  appears  ta  be  at 
first  sight.  When  the  Bible  says  to  man, 
Choose,  it  presupposes  the  assistance  of 
Cod's  grace,  by  which  alone  he  can  do  what 
it  commands.  God,  in  giving  the  command- 
ment, also  gives  the  strength  to  fulfil  it.  If 
Christ  siid  to  La/.irus.  Come  forth,  it  was 
not  that  Lnzarus  had  power  to  restore  liim- 
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self;  but  that  Christ,  by  commanding  him  to 
leave  the  sepulchre,  gave  him  also  the 
strength  to  do  so,  and  accompanied  His 
words  with  His  creative  power.  lie  spoke, 
and  it  was  done.  Moreover,  it  is  very  true 
that  the  man  to  whom  God  speaks,  must 
will ;  it  is  he  who  wills,  and  not  another  ;  he 
can  receive  this  will  but  from  God  alone  ; 
but  it  is  in  him  that  this  will  must  be,  and 
the  very  commandment  that  God  addresses 
to  him,  and  which,  according  to  Erasmus, 
establishes  the  ability  of  man,  is  so  recon- 
cilable with  the  workings  of  God,  that  it  is 
precisely  by  these  means  that  the  working 
is  effected.  It  is  by  saying  to  the  man 
"  Be  converted,"  that  God  converts  him. 

But  the  idea  on  which  Luther  principally 
dwelt  in  his  reply  is,  that  the  passages  quot- 
ed by  Erasmus  are  intended  to  teach  man 
their  duty,  and  their  inability  to  perform  it, 
but  in  no  way  to  make  known  to  them  the 
pretended  power  ascribed  to  them.  "  How 
frequently  it  happens,"  says  Luther,  "  a 
father  calls  his  feeble  child  to  him,  and  says  : 
'  Will  you  come,  my  son  !  come  then,  come  ! ' 
in  order  that  the  child  may  learn  to  call  for 
his  assistance,  and  allow  himself  to  be  car- 
ried."1 

After  combating  Erasmus's  arguments  in 
favour  of  free  will,  Luther  defends  his  own 
against  the  attacks  of  his  opponent.  "  Dear 
Dissertation,"  says  he  ironically,  "mighty 
heroine,  who  pridest  thyself  in  having  over- 
thrown these  words  of  our  Lord  in  St.  John : 
Without  me  ye  can  do  NOTHING,  which  thou 
regardest  nevertheless  as  the  prop  of  my 
argument,  andcallest  Luther's  Achilles,  listen 
to  me.  Unless  thou  canst  prove  that  this 
word  nothing,  not  only  may,  but  must,  sig- 
nify little,  all  thy  high-sounding  phrases,  thy 
splendid  examples,  have  no  more  effect  than 
if  a  man  were  to  attempt  to  quench  an  ex- 
tensive conflagration  with  a  handful  of  straw. 
AVhat  are  such  assertions  as  these  to  us : 

This  may  mean;  that  maybe  understood 

whilst  it  was  thy  duty  to  show  us  that  it 

must  be  so  understood Unless  thou  docst 

so,  we  take  this  declaration  in  its  literal 
meaning,  and  laugh  at  all  thy  examples, 
thy  great  preparations,  and  thy  pompous 
triumphs."  a 

Finally,  in  a  concluding  part,  Luther 
shows,  and  always  from  Scripture,  that  the 
grace  of  God  does  every  thing.  "  In  short," 
says  he  at  the  end,  "  since  Scripture  every 
where  contrasts  Christ  with  that  which  has 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  since  it  declares  that 
all  which  is  not  Christ  and  in  Christ  is  under 
the  po'wer  of  error,  darkness,  the  devil,  death, 
sin,  .and  the  wrath  of  God,  it  follows  that  all 
these  passages  of  the  Bible  that  speak  of 
Christ  are  opposed  to  free  will.  Now  such 
passages  are  numberless ;  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  full  of  them."  3 

We  perceive   that  the   discussion  which 
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arose  between  Luther  and  Erasmus  is  the 
same  as  that  which  a  century  after  took  place 
between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  between 
1'ascal  and  Molina.1  How  is  it  that,  while 
the  results  of  the  Reformation  were  so  im- 
mense, Jansenism,  though  adorned  by  the 
noblest  geniuses,  wasted  and  died  away  ? 
It  is  because  Jansenism  went  back  to  Augus- 
tine and  relied  on  the  Fathers  ;  while  the 
Reformation  went  back  to  the  Bible  and 
leant  upon  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  because 
Jansenism  entered  into  a  compromise  with 
Rome,  and  wished  to  establish  a  middle 
course  between  truth  and  error,  while  the 
Reformation,  relying  upon  God  alone,  cleared 
the  soil,  swept  away  all  the  rubbish  of  past 
ages,  and  laid  bare  the  primitive  rock.  To 
stop  half  way  is  a  useless  work  ;  in  all  things 
we  should  persevere  to  the  end.  Accordingly, 
while  Jansenism  has  passed  away,  the 
destinies  of  the  world  are  bound  up  with 
evangelical  Christianity. 

Further,  after  having  keenly  refuted  error, 
Luther  paid  a  brilliant,  but  perhaps  a  some- 
what sarcastic,  homage  to  Erasmus  himself. 
"  1  confess,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  a  great 
man ;  where  have  we  ever  met  with  more 
learning,  intelligence,  or  ability,  both  in 
speaking  and  writing  ?  As  for  me,  I  possess 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  there  is  only  one  thing 
from  which  I  can  derive  any  glory — I  um  a 
Christian.  May  God  raise  you  infinitely 
above  me  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
so  that  you  may  surpass  me  as  much  in  this 
respect  as  you  do  already  in  every  other."2 

Erasmus  was  beside  himself  when  he  read 
Luther's  reply;  and  would  see  nothing  in 
his  encomiums  but  the  honey  of  a  poisoned 
cup,  or  the  embrace  of  a  serpent  at  the  mo- 
ment he  darts  his  envenomed  sting.  He 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
demanding  justice  ;  and  Luther  having  de- 
sired to  appease  him,  he  lost  his  usual  tem- 
per, and,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  most 
zealous  apologists,  began  "  to  pour  forth  in- 
vectives with  a  broken  voice  and  hoary 
hair."3 

Erasmus  was  vanquished.  Hitherto,  mo- 
deration had  been  his  strength, — and  he  had 
lost  it.  Passion  was  his  only  weapon 
against  Luther's  energy.  The  wi.-e  man 
was  wanting  in  wisdom.  lie  replied  publicly 
in  his  Hyperaspistes,  accusing  the  reformer 
of  barbarism,  lying,  and  blasphemy.  The 
philosopher  even  ventured  on  prophesying. 
"  I  prophesy,"  said  he,  "  that  no  name  under 
the  sun  will  be  held  in  greater  execration 
than  Luther's.'1  The  jubilee  of  1817  has 
replied  to  this  prophecy,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
hundred  years,  by  the  enthusiasm  and  accla- 
mations of  the  whole  Protestant  world. 

Thus,  while  Luther  with  the  Bible  was 
setting  himself  at  the  heud  of  his  age,  Eras- 
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mus,  standing  up  against  liiin,  wished  to 
occupy  the  same  place  with  philosophy. 

Which  of  these  two  leaders  Iris  been  fol- 
io we.]'.'  !' >rh  undoubtedly.  lv  \  -.  lielesa 
Luther's  influence  on  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom ha-,  been  infinitely  greater  than  that 
of  Erasmus.  Even  those  who  did  not  tho- 
rougMv  understand  the  grounds  of  the  dis- 
ing  the  convii'ii'i'.i  of  one  antago- 
:id  the  doubts  of  tlie  ot!i'-r,  could  not 
ivl'r  :in  from  believing  that  the  first  was  right 
and  the.  second  wrong.  !t  h-s  been  said 
tli.it  tile  three  List  e'-n!uri>'s.  the  sixteenth, 
th  •  s  'h.  and  the  eighteenth,  may  he 

conceived  as  an  immense  battle  of  three 
d  ivs'  duration.1  We  willingly  adopt  this 
'til'ul  comparison.  hut  not  the  p.irt  tint 
is  assigned  to  each  nf  the  days.  The  same 
struggle  ha.--,  been  ascribed  to  the  sixteenth 
and  T"  t'i  ;  nth  century.  On  the  first 

<!  17,  as  on  the  last,  it  is  philosophy  that 
bre  tks  the  ruf.vS.  The  sixteenth  century 

phil'isi.phi.'  -.1 ! Srruige  error!    No:  each 

of  these  days  has  its  marked  and  distinct 
character.  On  the  first  day  of  the  conflict, 
it  was  the  Word  of  God,  tlieGospel  of  Christ, 
th  it  triumphed  ;  and  then  Rome  was  defeated, 
as  well  as  human  philosophy,  in  the  person 
of  Erasmus  and  her  other  representatives. 
On  the  second  day,  we  grant  that  Home,  her 
authority,  her  discipline,  her  doctrine,  reap- 
pi-are.d  and  were  about  to  triumph  by  the  in- 
trigues of.-;  celebrated  society  and  the  power 
of  the  scaffold,  aided  by  men  of  noble  charac- 
ter end  sublime  genius.  On  the  third  day, 
hum'iii  philos  >-e  in  all  its  pride,  and 

finding  on  the  field  of  bottle,  not  the  Gospel, 
but  1!  >rae,  rn  me  short  work,  and  soon  car- 
r'.e  I  ivcry  intrcncliment.  The  first  day  was 
the  bittle  of  God,  the  second  the  battle  of 
ih  •  priest,  the  third  the  battle  of  reason. 

What  will  be  the  fourth? In  our  opinion, 

t'ic  Confused  strife,  the  deaulv  contest  of  all 
i  powers  together,  to  end  in  the  victory 
of  Him  to  whom  triumph  belongs. 


CHATTER  X. 

The  Tircc  Adversaries— Sot'.rcc  of  Tnith— \naliaptism— 
Anabaptfcra  and  Zwlnjrlft— Constitution  of  Hie  Church— 
1'rUon— Tlie  I'rophet  Blaiirock— Anabaptlsin  at  S;ilnt 
Oall  -An  \n;\b:M''isl  Family— l>i<ciis.-.ion  at  Zurich— Tlie 
i  i  '  uf  the  Reformation— Punishment  of  the  Auabap- 

'!'::;:  b   ;.!e.  fought  by  '];••  Cefor::iatio:i  In  the 
>•  of  the   sixteen:  h  )  .   under 

lard  of  the  Word  of  God,  was  not 
ad  single  but  in  iiiifoM.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  in  -.;.y  enemies  to  contend  with  at 
once;  and  after  having  first  protested  agii-.ist 
the  decretals  and  the  supremacy  of  the  p  .].••, 
and  then  against  tlie  cold  apophthegms  of 
the  rationalists,  philosophers,  or  schoolmen, 


'  Port  Roj-al,  by  M.  Salute  Beuvc,  I.  20. 


it  bad  equally  to  struggle  with  the  reveries 
of  enthusiasm  and  the  hallucinations  of  mys- 
ticism ;  opposing  alike  to  these  three  powers 
the  shield  and  the  sword  of  Divine  revela- 
tion. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great 
similarity,  a  striking  unity,  between  these 
three  powerful  adversaries.  The  false  sys- 
tems that  in  every  age  have  been  the  most 
opposed  to  evangelical  Christianity,  have 
always  been  distinguished  by  their  making 
religious  knowl  \lge  proceed  from  within 
the  man  himself.  Rationalism  makes  it  pro- 
ceed from  reason ;  mysticism  from  certain 
inner  lights  ;  and  Romanism  from  an  illumi- 
nation of  the  pope.  These  three  errors  look 
for  truth  in  man  :  evangelical  Christianity 
looks  for  it  wholly  in  God:  and  while  mys- 
ticism, rationalism,  and  Romanism,  admit  a 
permanent  inspiration  in  certain  of  our  fel- 
low-men, and  thus  open  a  door  to  every  ex- 
travagance and  diversity,  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity recognises  this  inspintion  solely  in 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  pro,. 
and  alone  presents  that  great,  be  u; 
and  living  unity  which  is  ever  the  same  in 
all  ages. 

,     The  task  of  the  Reformation  IK.--,  been  to 
re-establish  the  rights  of  the  Word  of  I 
in  opposition  not  only  to  Ron!  luism,  uul 
to  mysticism  and  rationalism. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  anabaptists,  i 
guished  in   Germany  l>.r  1.;;  hei  -    re  uni    to 
Wittemberg,    reappeared    i.i    ;'.;!!    vigour    in 
Switzerland,  and  threatened   '  that 

Zwingle,  Ilaller,  and  (Eeol  impadias  '. 
built  on  the  Word  of  God.  Thoma.s  Munzer, 
having  been  forced  to  quit  Sixuuy  in  1.021, 
had  readied  the  frontiers  of  >vu d-  ^;-i aud. 
Conrad  Grebel,  whose  restless  and  ardent 
disposition  we  have  already  noticed,1  L  b 
come  connected  with  him,  as  had  also  Felix 
Manz,  a  canon's  son,  and  several  oti.er  Zu- 
richers  ;  an  I  Grebel  had  immediately  .a;,L-.a- 
voured  to  gain  over  Zwingle.  in  vain  hid 
the  latter  gone  farther  thin  Luther;  he  saw 
a  party  springing  up  which  desired  to  pro- 
ceed farther  still.  ''Lotus  form  a  commu- 
nity of  true  believers,"  said  Grebel  to  him  ; 
"  for  to  them  alone  the  promise  belongs,  and 
let  us  found  a  church  in  which  there  shall 
be  no  sin."2 — "We  cannot  make  a  heaven 
upon  earth,"  replied  Zwingle ;  "  and  Christ 
has  taught  us  that  we  must  let  the  tares 
grow  up  along  with  the  wheat."3 

Grebel  having  failed  with  the  reformer, 
would  have  desired  to  appeal  to  the  people. 
"  The  whole  community  of  Zurich,"  said  he, 
"  ought  to  have  the  final  decision  in  nvitters 
of  faith."  But  Zwingle  feared  the  influence 
these  radical  enthusiasts  might  exercise  over 
a  I'.rge  assembly.  He  thought  that,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions  when  the  people 
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might  be  called  upon  to  express  their  assent, 
it  was  better  to  confide  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion to  a  college,  which  might  bi-  considered 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  Church. 
Accordingly  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred, 
which  exercised  the  supreme  poiitie-il  autho- 
rity  in  Zurich,  was  also  intrusted  with  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  on  the  express  condition 
that  they  should  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
Holy  8criptures.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  thoroughly  organized  the 
Church,  and  called  on  it  to  appoint  its  own 
represent  uiv.'S,  who  should  be  intrusted 

!v  with  the  religious  interests  of  the 
people ;  for  a  man  may  be  very  capable  of 
administering  the  interests  of  the  State,  and 
yet  very  unskilful  in  those,  of  the  Church  ; 
just  as  the  reverse  of  this  is  true  also.  Never- 
r;i  l.'ss  the  inconvenience  was  not  then  so 

as  as  it  would  be  in  our  days,  since  the 
:u. •mbers  of  the  Great  Council  had  frankly 
entered  into  the  religious  movement.  15ut, 
however  this  may  be,  Zwingle,  while  appeal- 
ing t'.i  the  Church,  was  careful  not  to  make 
'  >  prominent,  and  preferred  the  represen- 
•  ;  ivc  system  to  the  actual  sovereignty  of 

;>  -ople.  This  is  what,  after  three  centu- 
ries, the  states  of  Europe  have  been  doing 
i:;  tlie  political  world  for  the  last  fifty 
years. 

H/ing  rejected  by  Zwingle,  Grebel  turned 
to  another  quarter.  Rubli,  formerly  pastor 
isle,  J'.rodtlein,  pastor  at  Zollikon,  and 
J/'iiis  Herzer,  received  him  with  eagerness. 
They  resolved  to  form  an  independent  con- 
gregation in  the  midst  of  the  great  congre- 
:ii,  a  church  within  the  Church.  A  new 
baptism  was  to  be  their  means  of  assembling 
their  congregation,  consisting  exclusively  of 
true  believers.  "  Infant  baptism,"  said  they, 
'•  is  a.  horrible  abomination,  a  flagrant  im- 
piety, invented  by  the  wicked  spirit,  and  by 
Nicholas  II.,  pope  of  Rome."1 

The  council  of  Zurich  was  alarmed,  ami 
ordered  a  public  discussion  to  be  held ;  and 
as  the  anabaptists  still  refused  to  abjure  their 
errors,  some  of  the  Zurichers  among  their 
number  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  several 
foreigners  were  banished.  But  persecution 
only  inflamed  their  zeal :  "  Not  by  words 
alone,"  cried  they,  "  but  with  our  blood,  arc 
we  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
our  cause."  Some  of  them,  girding  them- 
selves with  cords  or  ozier  twigs,  ran  through 
the  streets,  exclaiming:  "Yet  a  few  days, 
and  Zurich  will  be  destroyed!  Woe  to  thee, 
Zurich!  Woe  !  woe!" — Many  uttered  blas- 
phemies :  "  Baptism,"  said  they,  "  is  but  the 
washing  of  a  dog;  it  is  of  no  more  avail  to 
baptize  a  child  than  to  baptize  a  cit.''2  The 
simple-minded  and  pious  were  agitated  and 
alarmed.  Fourteen  men,  among  whom  was 
Felix  Mantz,  and  seven  women,  were  appre- 
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bended,  in  despite  of  Zwingle's  intercession, 
and  put  on  bread  and  water  in  the  heretic's 
tower.  After  being  confined  a  fortnight, 
they  managed  to  loosen  some  planks  in  the 
night,  and  aiding  one  .-mother,  effected  their 
escape.  "An  angel,''  said  they,  "bad  opened 
the  prison  and  led  them  forth.''1 

A  monk,  who  had  escaped  from  his  con- 
vent, George  Jacob  of  Coire,  surnamed  Blau- 
rock,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  blue  drugs 
he  constantly  wore,  joined,  their  sect,  and 
from  his  eloquence  was  denominated  u  si'i-mul 
Paul.  This  daring  monk  travelled  from 
place  to  place,  constraining  many,  by  his 
imposing  fervour,  to  receive  his  baptism. 
One  Sunday,  when  at  Zoliikon,  the  impetu- 
ous anabaptist  interrupted  the  deacon  as  he 
was  preaching,  calling  out  in  a  voice  of 
thunder:  "  It  is  written,  Afy  house  is  a  house 
of  prayer,  but  ye,  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 
Then  raising  the  staff  he  curried  in  his  hand, 
he  struck  four  violent  blows. 

"  I  am  a  door,"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  whosoever 
cntereth  by  me  shall  find  pasture.  1  am  a 
good  shepherd.  My  body  1  give  to  the  pri- 
son ;  my  life  I  give  to  the  sword,  the  stake, 
or  the  wheel.  I  am  the  beginning  of  the 
baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  bread/"2 

While  Zwingle  .was  opposing  the  torrent 
of  anabaptism  in  Zurich,  Saint  Gall  was  soon 
inundated  with  it.  Grebel  arrived  there, 
and  was  received  by  the  brethren  with  accla- 
mations ;  and  on  Palm  Sunday  he  proceeded 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sitter  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  adherents,  whom  hu  there  baptized. 
The  news  quickly  spread  through  the  ad- 
joining cantons ;  and  a  great  crowd  flocked 
from  Zurich,  Appenzel,  and  several  other 
places  to  the  "  Little  Jerusalem." 

Zwingle's  heart  was  wrung  at  the  sight  of 
this  agitation.  He  saw  a  storm  bursting  on 
these  districts  where  the  seed  of  the  Gospel 
was  just  beginning  to  spring  up.3  He  re- 
solved to  oppose  these  disorders,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  On  Baptism*  which  the  council  of 
Saint  Gall,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  the  church  before  all  the 
people. 

"My  dear  brethren  in  the  Lord,"  said 
Zwingle,  "  the  water  of  the  torrents  that 
issue  from  our  rocks  carries  with  it  every 
thing  within  its  reach.  At  first  it  is  only 
small  stones;but  these  d  ish  violently  against 
larger  ones,  until  at  last,  the  torrent  becomes 
so  strong  that  it  carries  away  all  it  meets, 
and  leaves  in  its  track  wailing  and  vain  re- 
grets, and  fertile  meadows  changed  into  a 
wilderness.  Tim  spirit  of  Strife  and  self- 
righteousness  acts  in  a  similar  manner  :  it 
excites  discord,  destroys  charity,  and  where 
it  found  beautiful  and  flourishing  churches, 

i  Wie  die  Apostcl  vondem  Enjel  Oottes  gelediget.    Bull. 

i'ich  biii  ein  Anf  anger  der  Taufe  und  des  Herrn  Erodes. 
Fiissl.  Beytr.  i.  -2ftl. 

3  Midi  Iwdnixi  seer  das  unsewitter.  Zw.  to  Council  of 
St.  Oall,  ii.  2JU. 

<  Vom  Tout',  vom  Widertouf.  und  vom  Kindeitouf. 
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leaves  behind  it  nothing  1m  t  (!ock.<  plunged 
into  mourning  ;unl  desolation." 

Thus  spoke  Zwingle,  tlio  child  of  the 
Tockenburg  mountains.  "Give  us  the 
Word  of  God,"  exclaimed  an  anabaptist,  who 
was  present  in  the  church  ;  "  and  not  the 
word  of  Zwingle."  Immediately  confused 
voices  were  heard  :  "  Away  with  the  book  ! 
awav  with  the  book  !"  shouted  the  anabap- 
tists. After  this  they  rose  and  quitted  the 
church,  crying  out :  "  You  may  keep  the 
due  trine  of  /winkle  ;  as  for  us.  wo  will  keep 
the  Word  of  God."1 

This  fanaticism  now  broke  forth  into  the 
most  lamentable  disorders.  Maintaining 
that  the  Lord  had  exhorted  us  to  become  like 
children,  these  unhappy  creatures  began  to 
clap  their  hands,  and  ?kip  about  in  the 
streets,  to  dance  in  a  ring,  sit  on  the  ground, 
and  tumble  each  other  about  in  the  dust. 
Some  burnt  the  New  Testament,  saying : 
;i  The  letter  killeth,  the  Spirit  giveth  life." 
Others,  falling  into  convulsions,  pretended 
to  have  revelations  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  a  solitary  house  on  the  Miillegg  near 
St.  Gall,  lived  fin  aged  farmer,  John 
Scliueker,  with  his  five  sons.  They  had  all 
of  them,  including  the  domestics,  received 
the  new  baptism  ;  and  two  of  the  sons,  Tho- 
mas and  Leonard,  were  distinguished  for 
their  fanaticism.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  (7th 
February  1526),  they  invited  a  large  party 
of  anabaptists  to  their  house,  and  their  father 
killed  a  calf  for  the  feast.  The  viands,  the 
wine,  and  this  numerous  assembly,  heated 
their  imaginations;  the  whole  night  was 
passed  in  fanatical  conversation  and  gesticu- 
lations, convulsions,  visions,  and  ,revela- 
tions.2 

In  the  morning,  Thomas,  still  agitated  by 
this  night  of  disorder,  and  having,  as  it 
would  seem,  lost  his  reason,  took  the  caif 's 
bladder,  and  placing  in  it  part  of  the  gall,  in- 
tending thus  to  imitate  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets,  approached  his  brother 
Leonard,  saying  with  a  gloomy  voice  : 
"  Thus  bitter  is  the  death  thou  art  to  suffer  ! " 
He  then  added  :  "  Brother  Leonard,  kneel 
down  !"  Leonard  fell  on  his  knees;  shortly- 
after,  "Brother  Leonard,  arise!"  Leonard 
stood  up.  The  father,  brothers,  and  the 
other  anabaptists  looked  on  with  astonish- 
ment, asking  themselves  what  God  would 
do.  Thomas  soon  resumed :  "  Leonard, 
kneel  down  again  ! "  He  did  so.  The  spec- 
tators, alarmed  at  the  gloomy  countenance 
of  the  wretched  man,  said  to  him  :  "  Think 
of  what  you  an;  about,  and  take  care  that  no 
mischief  happens." — "  Fear  not,"  replied 
Thomas,  "  nothing  will  happen  but  the  will 
of  the  Father."  At  the  same  time  he  hastily 
caught  up  a  sword,  and  striking  a  violent 
blow  at  his  brother,  kneeling  before  him  as  a 


>  So  wollen  wir  Oottea  Wort  haben.  Zw.  to  Council  of 
St.  Gall,  II.  tXl 

*  Hit  wunderbartn  gepertlen  und  e*»prSchen,veuucken, 
goichten  und  offenbarungen.  Bull.  Chr.  1.  324. 


criminal  before  the  executioner,  he  cut  off 
his  head,  exclaiming  :  "  Now  the  will  of  the 
Father  is  accomplished."  All  the  bystanders 
recoiled  with  horror  at  the  deed  ;  and  the 
farm  resounded  with  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions. Thomas,  who  had  nothing  on  but  a 
shirt  and  trousers,  rushed  barefooted  and 
bareheaded  out  of  the  house,  ran  to  St.  Gall 
with  frenzied  gestures,  entered  the  house  "of 
the  burgomaster  Joachim  Vadian,  and  said 
to  him  with  haggard  looks  and  wild  cries : 
"  I  proclaim  to  thee  the  day  of  the  Lord  ! " 
The  frightful  news  soon  spread  through 
Saint  Gall.  "  lie  lias  slain  his  brother,  as 
Cain  slew  Abel,"  said  the  people.2  The  cul- 
prit was  seized.  "  It  is  true  I  did  it,"  he 
continually  repeated  ;  "  but  it  is  God  who 
did  it  through  me."  On  the  16th  of  February, 
this  unhappy  creature  lost  his  head  by  the 
sword  of  the  executioner.  Fanaticism"  had 
made  its  last  effort.  The  eyes  of  all  were 
opened,  and,  in  the  words  of  "an  old  historian, 
the  same  blow  cut  off  the  heads  of  Thomas 
Schucker  and  of  anabaptism  in  Saint  Gall. 

It  still  prevailed  at  Zurich.  On  the  6th 
of  November  in  the  preceding  year,  a  public 
discussion  had  taken  place,  in  order  to  satisfv 
the  anabaptists,  who  were  constantly  ex- 
claiming that  the  innocent  were  condemned 
unheard.  The  three  following  theses  were 
proposed  by  Zwingle  and  his  friends,  as  the 
subject  of  the  conference,  and  vigorously 
maintained  by  them  in  the  council  hall : — 

"  Children  born  of  believing  parents  are 
children  of  God,  like  those  who  were  born 
under  the  Old  Testament,  and  consequently 
may  receive  baptism. 

"  Baptism  under  the  New  Testament  is 
what  circumcision  was  under  the  Old  ;  con- 
sequently, baptism  ought  now  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  children,  as  circumcision  was 
formerly. 

"  We  cannot  prove  the  custom  of  re-bap- 
tizing either  by  examples,  texts,  or  argu- 
ments drawn  from  Scripture  ;  and  those  who 
are  re-baptized  crucify  Jesus  Christ  afresh." 

But  the  anabaptists  did  not  confine  them- 
selves exclusively  to  religious  questions ; 
they  called  for  the  abolition  <>f  tithes,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment. Zwingle  replied,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  and  churches  depended 
on  the  tithes.  He  desired  a  complete  reli 
gious  reform  ;  but  was  decided  not  to  permit 
the  public  order  or  political  institutions  to  be 
in  the  least  degree  shaken.  This  was  the 
limit  at  which  he  perceived  that  word  from 
heaven,  written  by  the  hand  of  God,  "  Hither- 
to shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther."2  It  was 
necessary  to  stop  somewhere,  and  here  Zwin- 
gle and  the  reformers  halted,  in  spite  of  those 
headstrong  men  who  endeavoured  to  hurry 
them  farther  still. 

But  if  the  reformers  halted,  they  could  not 
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stop  the  enthusiasts,  who  seemed  placed  at 
their  sides  as  if  in  contrast  with  their  dis- 
cretion and  prudence.  The  anabaptists  were 
not  content  with  having  formed  a  church  ; 
this  church  in  their  eyes  was  the  state. 
When  they  were  summoned  before  the  tri- 
bunals, they  declared  they  did  not  recognise 
the  civil  authority,  that  it  was  only  a  rem- 
nant of  paganism,  and  that  they  would  obey 
no  other  power  than  God.  They  taught 
that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Christian*  to  til! 
public  offices,  or  to  carry  the  sword;  and 
resembling  in  this  respect  certain  irreligious 
enthusiasts  that  have  sprung  up  in  our  days, 
they  looked  upon  a  community  of  goods  as 
the  perfection  of  humanity.1 

Thus  the  danger  was  increasing  ;  the 
existence  of  civil  society  was  threatened. 
It  rose  up  to  reject  from  its  bosom  these 
destructive  elements.  The  government,  in 
alarm,  suffered  itself  to  be  hurried  into 
strange  measures.  Being  resolved  to  make 
an  example,  it  condemned  Mantz  to  be 
drowned.  On  the  5th  of  January  1527,  he 
was  placed  in  a  boat ;  his  mother  (the  aged 
concubine  of  the  canon)  and  his  brother 
were  among  the  crowd  that  followed  him  to 
the  water's  edge.  "  Persevere  unto  the 
end,"  exclaimed  they.  When  the  execu- 
tioner prepared  to  throw  Mantz  into  the 
lake,  his  brother  burst  into  tears ;  but  his 
mother,  calm  and  resolute,  witnessed  with 
dry  and  burning  eyes  the  martyrdom  of  her 
son.2 

On  the  same  day  Blaurock  was  scourged 
with  rods.  As  they  were  leading  him  out- 
side of  the  city,  he  shook  his  blue  cloak  and 
the  dust  from  off  his  feet  against  the  state  of 
Zurich.3  It  would  appear  that  two  years 
later  this  unhappy  man  was  burnt  alive  by 
the  Roman-catholics  of  the  Tyrol. 

Undoubtedly  a  spirit  of  rebellion  existed 
among  the  anabaptists  ;  no  doubt  the  old  ec- 
clesiastical law,  condemning  heretics  to 
death,  still  existed,  and  the  Reformation 
could  not  in  one  or  two  years  reform  every 
error  ;  and  further,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Romish  states  would  have  accused  the 
Protestant  states  of  encouraging  disorder  if 
they  had  not  punished'  these  enthusiasts : 
but  these  considerations  may  explain,  al- 
though they  cannot  justify,  the  severity  of 
the  magistrates.  They  might  have  taken 
measures  against  every  thing  that  infringed 
the  civil  authority  ;  but  religious  errors, 
being  combated  by  the  teachers,  should  have 
enjoyed  complete  liberty  before  the  civil 
tribunals.  Such  opinions  are  not  to  be  ex- 

Eelled  by  the  scourge ;  they  are  not  drowned 
y  throwing  their  professors  into  the  water  : 
they  float  up  again  from  the  depth  of  the 
abyss;  and  fire  but  serves  to  kindle  in  their 
aj.!'  -••nts  a  fiercer  enthusiasm  and  thirst  for 


martyrdom.  Zwingle,  with  whose  sentiments 
on  this  subject  we  are  acquainted,  took  no 
part  in  these  severities.1 


CHAPTER  XL 

Progression  and  Immobility— Zwinsle  and  Luther— The  \e- 
therlanders  at  Zurich— Result  of  /.winkle's  inquiries— 
Luther's  Return  to  Scholasticism— Eespccl  IT  'i'r.nlitrm 
— Occam — Contrary  Tendency  in  Zwingle— Beginning  of 
the  Controversy— (Ecolampadius  and  the  Swabiau  Syn- 
gramma— Strasburg  mediates. 

IT  was  not,  however,  on  baptism  alone  that 
diversities  were  to  prevail  ;  more  serious 
differences  were  to  arise  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  human  mind,  freed  from  the  yoke 
that  had  pressed  upon  it  for  so  many  ages, 
made  use  of  its  liberty  ;  and  if  Romun-catho- 
licism  has  to  fear  the  shoals  of  despotism. 
Protestantism  is  equally  -exposed  to  those  of 
anarchy.  Progression  is  the  character  of 
Protestantism,  as  immobility  is  that  of  Ro- 
manism. 

Roman-Catholicism,  which  possesses  in  the 
papacy  a  means  of  continually  establishing 
new  doctrines,  appears  at  first  sight,  indeed, 
to  contain  a  principle  eminently  favourable 
to  variations.  It  has  in  truth  largely  availed 
itself  of  it,  and  from  age  to  age  we  see  Rome 
bringing  forward  or  ratifying  new  doctrines. 
But  its  system  once  complete,  Roman-catho- 
licism  has  declared  itself  the  champion  of 
immobility.  In  this  its  safety  lies ;  it  re- 
I  sembles  those  buildings  which  tremble  at  the 
least  motion,  and  from  which  nothing  can 
be  taken  without  bringing  them  wholly  to 
the  ground.  Permit  the  Romish  priests  to 
marry,  or  aim  a  blow  at  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  the  whole  system  is 
shaken^  the  whole  edifice  crumbles  into  dust. 

It  is  not  thus  with  evangelical  Christianity. 
Its  principle  is  much  less  favourable  to  varia- 
tions, and  much  more  so  to  progression  and 
to  life.  In  fact,  on  the  one  hand  it  recognises 
Scripture  only  as  the  source  of  truth,  one 
and  alwaysthe  same,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Church  to  the  end  :  how  then  should  it 
vaiy  as  Popery  has  done  '.'  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  Christian  is  to  go  and  draw  for 
himself  from  this  fountain  ;  and  hence  pro- 
ceed action  and  liberty.  Accordingly,  evan- 
gelical Christianity,  while  it  is  the  same  in 
the  nineteenth  as  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  as  in  the  first,  is  in  every  age  full  of 
spontaneity  and  motion,  and  is  now  filling 
the  world  with  its  researches,  its  labours, 
bibles,  missionaries,  light,  salvation,  and  life. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  classify  together  and 
almost  to  confound  evangelical  Christianity 
with  mysticism  and  rationalism,  and  to  im- 


1  Fiissli  Heytragc,  i.  229-251;  II.  26.1. 
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putc  their  irregularities  to  it.  Motion  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  Christian  Protestantism ; 
it  is  directly  opposed  to  immobility  and 
lethargy;  but  it  is  the  motion  of  health  ;uul 
life  that  characterizes  it,  and  not  the  aberra- 
tions of  man  deprived  of  r.V-ison,  or  the  con- 
vulsions of  disease.  We  shall  see  this  clui- 
racteristic  manifested  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Such  a  result  might  have  been  expected. 
Tliis  doctrine  had  been  understood  in  very 
di.ierent  manners  in  the  former  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  this  diversity  existed  until  the 
time  when  the  doctrine  of  trajisubstantiation 
and  the  scholastic  theology  began  simulta- 
neously to  rule  over  the  middle  ages.  But 
when  this  dominion  was  shaken,  the  old 
diversities  were  destined  to  reappear. 

Zwiiiglc  and  Luther,  who  had  each  been 
developed  separately,  the  one  ill  Switzerland 
and  the  other  in  Saxony,  were  however  one 
day  to  meet  face  to  face.  The  same  spirit, 
,-uid  in  many  respects  the  same  character, 
animated  both.  Both  alike  were  filled  with 
love  for  the  truth  and  hatred  of  injustice; 
both  were  naturally  violent ;  and  this  violence 
was  moderated  in  each  by  a  sincere  piety. 
But  there  was  one  feature  in  Zwingle's  cha- 
racter destined  to  carry  him  farther  than 
Luther.  It  was  not  only  as  a  man  that  he 
loved  liberty,  but  also  as  a  republican  and 
fellow-countryman  of  Tell.  Accustomed  to 
the.  decision  of  a  free  state,  he  did  not,  pYrmit 
himself  to  be  stopped  by  those  considerations 
before  which  Luther  recoiled.  He  had  more- 
over studied  less  profoundly  the  scholastic 
theology,  and  thus  found  his  motions  le^s 
fettered.  Both  were  ardently  attached  to 
their  own  convictions  ;  both  resolved  to  de- 
fend them  ;  and,  little  habituated  to  yield  to 
the  convictions  of  another,  they  were  now  to 
meet,  like  two  proud  war-horses,  which, 
rushing- through  the  contending  ranks,  sud- 
denly encounter  each  other  in  the  hottest  of 
the  strife. 

A  practical  tendency  predominated  in  the 
character  of  Zwingle  and  in  the  Reformation 
of  which  lie  was  the  author,  and  this  ten- 
dency was  directed  to  two  great  objects,  sim- 
plicity of  worship  and  •anctification  of  life. 
To  harmonize  the  worship  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  mind,  that  seeks  not  external 
pom  phut  invisible  things — this  was  Zwingle 's 
first  aim.  The  idea  of  the  corporeal  presence 
of  ( 'hrist  in  the.  Lord's  Supper,  the.  origin  of 
so  many  ceremonies  and  superstitions  of  the 
Church,  must  therefore  be  abolished.  But 
another  desire  of  the  Swiss  reformer  led  to 
the  same  results,  lie  found  that  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  and  even  that,  of 
Luther,  presupposed  a  certain  magical  la 
fluence  prejudicial  to  sanctification ;  he  feared 
lest  Christians,  imagining  they  received  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  consecrated  bread,  should 
henceforward  less  earnestly  seek  to  be  united 
to  him  by  faith  in  the  heart.  "  Faith,'1  said 
he,  "  is  not  knowledge,  opinion,  imagination ; 
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it  is  a  reality.1  It  leads  to  a  real  union  with 
Divine  things."  Thus,  whatever  Zwingle's 
adversaries  may  h.  \e  asserted,  it  was  not  a 
leaning  to  rationalism,  but  a  profoundly  reli- 
gious view,  that  led  him  to  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines. 

But  there  was  another  clement  in  Zwin- 
gle's convictions:  he  was  subject  to  those 
historical  influences  which  we  must  every 
where  recognise  in  the  annals  of  the  Church 
as  in  that  of  the  world.  It  has  been  long 
supposed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  Ratram,  WicklifFe,  and  Peter 
Waldo  ;  but  we  possess  a  much  safer  his- 
torical clue  to  the  convictions  of  the  Swiss 
reformer. 

The  two  Netherlander,  Bhodius  and  Saga- 
rus,  whom  we  have  seen  arrive  at  Wittem- 
berg,  and  there  occasion  the  first  difference 
between  Luther  and  Carlstadt,  had  turned 
their  steps  towards  Switzerland,  carrying 
with  them  Wesscl's  manuscripts,  and  had 
reached  Basle,  where  Luther  himself  had 
commended  them  to  CEcolampadius.  The 
latter  person,  who  was  of  timid  character, 
finding  that  Luther  did  not  approve  of  the 
opinions  which  these  brethren  from  Holland 
were  endeavouring  to  propagate,  did  not 
venture  to  declare  his  sentiments,  and  sent 
them  to  Zwingle.  They  arrived  at  Zurich 
in  1521,  and  having  waited  on  the  reformer. 
immediately  turned  the  conversation  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.2 

Rhodius  and  his  friend  did  not  at  first 
make  known  their  opinions,  but  after  listen- 
ing to  Zwingle,  they  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
having  delivered  tl.em  from  so  great  an  error.3 
They  then  presented  the  letter  from  Corne- 
lius Hoen,  which  Zwiugle  read,  and  publish- 
ed shortly  after. 

This  letter  had  an  incalculable  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  the  Reformation.  Hoen. 
resting  his  arguments  on  Christ's  words  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Saint  John,  said : 
"  Christ  gives  himself  to  us  by  means  of  the 
bread:4  but  let  us  distinguish  between  the 
bread  we  receive  by  the  mouth,  and  Christ 
whom  we  receive  by  faith.  Whoever  thinks 
that  he  receives  only  what  he  takes  into  his 
mouth,  does  not  discern  the  body  or  the 
Lord,  and  eats  and  drinks  his  own  condem- 
nation, because  by  eating  and  drinking  he 
bears  testimony  to  the  presence  of  Christ, 
whilst  by  his  unbelief  he  remains  far  from 
Him." — At  the  same  time  the  N'etherlanders 
laid  Wessel's  theses  before  Zwingle. r'  These 
writings  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  re- 
former's mind. 

1  Fidem  rem  esse,  non  sclentlam.  non  oplnlonern  vel  Ima- 
giniuionem.    Comment,  de  vern  rolig.  Zw.  Opp.  jii.  £«>. 

2  FiictnVn  cst  nt  .lohnnnes  Rhodlus  et  Oeorgiiis  Sasarus, 
pli  et  docti  >  iri.  TiKurnm  venlrent,  i;t  de  Eiichariatia  cum 
Zulngllo  confcrrent.      Lavateri   Hist,  dc  origine  controv. 
sacram.  Tlsuri,  1564,  p.  ]. 

3  Qiii    cum    ejiis    sententiam   aiidivissont    dis^imulnntfl 
suain,  sr.il  ins  cccrunt  Deo,  quod  a  tunto  errore  librniti  es- 
sent  atque  Honli  Hatavl  epistoltvm  protnlerunt.     Ibid. 

••  Domiiius  per  panem  se  ipsinn  Irailit  nuliis.  Epist. 
ctiristlaiia  per  Honnimn  Bfttavum  Hist.  Kv.  i.  2:11-2110. 

5  Proposii  tones  ex  evangeliode  corpora  et  sanguine  Chrlstl 
sumendo,  Ac.  It  Is  uncertain  w  littlu-r  Zw  inide  had,  at  thit 
time,  received  Wessel's  treatise  tie  £»cAari»(io. 
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The  result  of  Zwingle's  inquiries  corres- 
ponded \vitli  his  tendencies,  i'y  studying 
Scripture  as  a  whole,  which  was  his  cus- 
1din,  and  not  in  detached  passages,  and  by 
having  recourse  to  classical  antiquity  for 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  language,  he 
arrived  ;it  the  conviction  that  the  word  is, 
employed  in  the  formula  of  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  ought  to  be  taken  (as 
Hoen  said)  in  the  meaning  of  signifies,  and  as 
early  as  15'2.'>  he  wro:e  to  his  friend  Wittem- 
bach  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  in  the  Eu- 
charist what  the  water  is  in  baptism.  "  It 
would  he  in  vain, "added  he,  "  for  us  to  plunge 
a  man  a  thousand  times  in  water,  if  he  does 
not  believe.  Faith  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful." ! 

It  would  appear,  besides,  that  Swingle  had 
been  prepared,2  indirectly  at  least,  for  these 
views  by  Erasmus.  Melancthon  says: 
"  Zwingle  confessed  to  me  (at  Marburg)  that 
it.  was  originally  from  the  writings  of  Eras- 
mus that  he  h  id  derived  his  opinions  on  the 
Lori's  Supper."  In  fact  Erasmus  wrote  in 
1'ijii  :  "  The  sentiments  of  (Ecolampadius 
would  not  displease  me  if  the  testimony  of 
t'lv:  Church  were  not  against  them.  1  do 
r.  i'  see  whu  an  insensible  body  can  do, 
<>r  \\'l\:i  utility  would  be  derived  from  it, 
oven  i;'  we  could  fejl  it;  it  is  enough  that 
.«p:/itu.il  gr  ice  !>e  found  in  the  symbols."3 

Lr.'.her  at  first  set  out,  in  appearance  at 
';•  :.st.  from  principles  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Zurich  doctor.  "  It  is  not  the  sacrament 
tint  sunctifieth,"  said  he.  "but  faith  in  the 
sacrament.''  But  the  extravagances  of  the 
anabaptists,  whose  mysticism  spiritualized 
every  thing,  led  to  a  great  change  in  his 
views.  When  he  saw  enthusiasts  who  pre- 
tended to  a  particular  inspiration,  breaking 
images,  rejecting  baptism,  and  denying  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  he 
was  alarmed ;  he  had  a  sort  of  prophetic  pre- 
sentiment of  the  dangers  that  would  threaten 
the  Church  if  this  ultra-spiritual  tendency 
should  get  the  upper  hand,  and  he  accord- 
ingly threw  himself  into  the  very  opposite  | 
course  ;  as  a  pilot  who,  seeing  his  boat  lean  ' 
too  much  on  one  side  and  near  foundering, 
throws  himself  on  the  other  to  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

From  that  time  Luther  attached  a  higher 
importance  to  the  sacraments.  He  main- 
tained that  they  were  not  only  signs,  by 
means  of  which  Christians  were  outwardly 
distinguished,  as  Zwingle  said,  but  testimo- 
nials of  the  Divine  will,  calculated  to 
strengthen  our  faith.  More  than  this,  Christ, 
in  his  view,  had  determined  to  give  believers 
a  full  assurance  of  their  salvation,  and  in 
order  to  seal  this  promise  in  the  most  effec- 

I  TTaud  allter  Me  panem  et  vinum  esse  puto  quam  aijua 
est  In  biipttsmo.  Ad  Wlttenbachltim  Ep.  loth  June  I52i. 

*  /»inellus  mihl  confessus  est.  so  ex  Erasmi  scrlptis 
priimim  hausisse  opinionem  suam  de  crena  Domini.  Corp. 
B*f.  lv.  97C. 

3  Nee  enim  video  quid  aijat  corpus  insensilille,  nee  utllita- 
tem  allaturum  si  sentiretur,  mouo  udslt  in  Symbolis  gratia 
spiritualii.  Er.  Opp.  iii.  811. 


tn.-d  manner,  he  had  added  his  real  body  to 
the  bread  and  wine.  "Just  as  iron  and  (ire," 
continued  he,  "which  are  nevertheless  two 
distinct  substances,  are  confounded  together 
in  a  heated  mass  ol'  iron,  go  that,  in  e  ,c,h  of 
its  parts  there  is  at  once  iron  and  lire;  in 
like  manner,  and  with  much  greater  reason, 
the  glorified  body  of  Christ  is  found  i.i  all 
the  parts  of  the  bread." 

Thus  at  this  period  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  return  on  the  part  of  Luther  to- 
wards the  scholastic  theology.  In  his  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  he  bad  entirely 
renounced  it;  but  in  that  of  the  sacrament 
he  abandoned  one  point  only,  tran substantia- 
tion, and  preserved  the  other,  the  corporeal 
presence.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  he  would  rather  receive  the  blood  on'iy 
with  the  pope,  than  the  wine  only  with 
Zwingle. 

Luther's  great  principle  was  never  to  de- 
part from  the  doctrine  and  customs  of  the 
<  'hurch,  except  when  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture rendered  it  absolutely  necessary. 
"  Where  has  Christ  commanded  us  to  ele- 
vate the  host  and  exhibit  it  to  the  people':1" 
Carlstadt  had  demanded. — "  And  where  has 
Christ  forbidden  if,"  was  Luther's  reply.  In 
this  answer  lies  the  principle  of  the.  two  Re- 
formations. Ecclesiastical  traditions  were 
dear  to  the  Saxon  reformer.  If  he  separated 
from  them  on  several  points,  it  was  not  until 
after  terrible  struggles,  and  because,  above 
all,  it  was  necessary  to  obey  the  Scriptures. 
But  when  the  letter  of  the  Word  of  God  ap- 
peared in  harmony  with  the  tradition  and 
usages  of  the  Church,  he  adhered  to  it  with 
immovable  firmness.  Now  this  was  what 
happened  in  the  question  of  the  cucharist. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  word  is  might  bo 
taken  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Zwingle. 
He  acknowledged,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
words,  That  rode  icas  (.'/iria/,1  it  must  be  so 
understood;  but  he  denied  that  this  word 
must  have  the  same  meaning  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

He  found  in  one  of  the  later  schoolmen, 
Occam,2  whom  he  preferred  to  all  others,  an 
opinion  which  he  embraced.  Like,  (It cam, 
he  gave  up  the  continually  repeated  miracle, 
by  virtue  of  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
Church,  the  body  and  blood  of  Chr.Vi  takes 
the  place  of  the  bread  and  win"  after  every 
consecration  by  the  priest ;  and  following  this 
doctor,  he  substituted  a  universal  miracle, 
worked  once  for  all, — that  of  the  ubiquity 
and  omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "Christ,"  said  he,  "  is  present  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  because  he  is  present 
every  where,  and  above  all,  wherever  he  wills 
to  be."3 

The  turn  of  Zwinglc's  mind  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  Luther's.  He  was  less  inclined 
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1  I  Cor.  x.  4. 

-  Pin  miiHumqne  leeU  scripta  Occaml  cujus  »cumcn  an 
teferebat  Thomeeet  Scoto.    Melancth.  Vila  I. nth. 
3  Occam  und  Luther,  SiuJicn  v«J  trititn,  IbJO,  p.  C. 
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to  preserve  a  certain  union  with  the  univer- 
sal Church  and  to  maintain  his  connexion 
•with  the  traditions  of  past  ages.  As  a  theo- 
logian, ho  looked  at  Scripture  alone,  and 
thence  only  would  he,  receive  his  faith  freely 
:M:  !  immediately,  without  troubling  himself 
about  what  others  had  thought  hcfon;  him. 
As  a  republican,  he  looked  to  liis  commune  of 
Zurich.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  present 
Church  that  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  not 
that  of  the  Church  of  former  times.  He  clung 
particularly  to  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  For 
irr,  hf'iiitf  many  are  one  bread,  and  one  body ; 
and  he  saw  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  sign  of 
a  spiritual  communion  between  Christ  and  all 
Christians.  "Whoever  acts  unworthily,'1 
said  lie,  "is  guilty  of  sin  against  the  body  of 
Christ  of  which  he  is  a  member."  This 
thought  had  a  great  practical  influence  over 
men's  minds  ;  and  the  effects  it  produced  in 
the  lives  of  many  confirmed  Zwingle  in  it. 

Thus  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  insensibly 
separated  from  each  other.  It  is  probable 
however  that  peace  might  have  subsisted 
longer  between  them,  if  the  turbulent  Carl- 
stadt,  who  kept,  passing  to  and  fro  between 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  had  not  inflamed 
dies.'  contrary  opinions. 

A  step  taken  with  a  view  to  maintain  peace 
Jed  to  the  explosion.  The  council  of  Zurich, 
desirous  of  preventing  all  controversy,  for- 
bade the  sale  of  Carlstadt's  works.  Zwingle, 
who  disapproved  of  his  violence,  and  blame,; 
his  mystical  and  obscure  expressions,1  thought 
himself  now  called  upon  to  defend  his  doc- 
trine, both  in  the  pulpit  and  before  the 
council;  and  shortly  after  wrote  a  letter  to 
Albert,  pastor  of  Kcntlingcn,  in  which  lie 
said  :  "  Whether  or  not  Christ  speaks  of  the 
sacrament  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John, 
it  is  very  evident  that  he  there  inculcates  a 
manner  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his 
blood,  in  which  there  is  nothing  corporeal. "" 
He  then  proceeded  to  prove  that  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  reminding  the  faithful,  according 
to  (  hrist's  intention,  of  his  body  which  was 
broken  for  them,  procured  for  them  that  spi- 
litual  eating  which  alone  is  truly  salutary. 

Yet  Zwingle  shrunk  from  a  rupture  with 
Luiher ;  he  trembled  at  the  thought  that 
these  unhappy  disputes  might  tear  in  piec->, 
that  new  society  which  was  then  forming  in 
the  midst  of  fallen  Christendom.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  Luther.  lie  did  not  hesitate  to 
class  Zwingle  with  those  enthusiasls  against 
whom  he  had  already  broken  so  many  Lmces. 
He:  did  not  reflect  that  if  the  images  had 
been  taken  down  at  Zurich,  it  was  done 
1,  lly  and  by  order  of  the  public  authority. 
Accustomed  to  the  forms  of  the.  German 
principalities,  he  knew  but  little  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Swiss  republics;  and  lie  in- 
vcighed  against  the  grave  divines  of  llel- 

1  Quod  mornslor  pst  (Carlstndlust  In  cwremoniis  non  fe- 
rcndis,  non  admodiim  probo.    Zw.  E|>|i.  |>.  :16<1. 

2  A  mandncatli il>i.  qvii  v.-ntrem  imi'lcl.  translit  ad 

verbi   in:indnr:ilioiHMii,   <iu;nn   oiinini  vocttt  ccelcsttim,  QUi 
mundiim  \iviiicet.    Z\v.  O|ip.  iii.  573. 


vetia,  as  he  had  done  against  the  Munzers 
and  the  Carlstadts. 

Luther  having  published  his  Treatise 
"•>•<  the  Celestial  Prophets,  Zwingle  no 
lurfger  hesitated*  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time  he  gave  to  the  world  \\is  Letter  to  Albert, 
and  his  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Reli- 
gion, dedicated  to  Francis  I.  In  this  last  he 
said  :  "  Since  Christ,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St.  John,  ascribes  to  faith  the  power  of  im- 
parting eternal  life,  and  of  uniting  the  ba 
liever  to  Him  in  the  closest  union,  what 
need  have  we  of  more  ?  Why  should  He 
afterwards  have  ascribed  this  virtue  to  His 
ilesh.  whilst  He  himself  declares  that  His 
flesh  profiteth  nothing?  The  flesh  of  Christ, 
so  far  as  it  suffered  death  for  us,  is  of  incal- 
culable utility,  for  it  saves  us  from  perdition.; 
so  far  as  it  is  eaten  by  us,  it  is  of  no  use 
whatever." 

The  straggle  began.  Pomeranus,  Luther's 
friend,  rushed  into  the  conflict,  and  attacked 
the  evangelist  of  Zurich  somewhat  too  con- 
temptuously. (Ecolampadius  then  began  to 
blush  at  having  so  long  combated  his  doubts, 
and  of  having  preached  doctrines  that  already 
began  to  give  way  in  his  mind.  He  took 
courage,  and  wrote  from  Basle  to  Zwingle  : 
"  The  dogma  of  the  real  presence  is  the  for- 
tress and  safeguard  of  their  impiety.  So 
long  as  they  preserve  this  idol,  no  one  can 
conquer  them."  He  then  entered  into  the 
lists,  by  publishing  a  book  on  the  meaning1 
of  our  Lord's  words  :  T/'tis  /s  my  body.1 

The  mere  fact  that  (Ecolampadius  had 
joined  the  reformer  of  Zurich  excited  an  im- 
mense sensation,  not  only  in  Basle  but  in  all 
Germany.  Luther  was  deeply  affected  by 
it.  Brenz,  Schnepff,  and  twelve  other  pas- 
tors of  Sw.xhia,  to  whom  CEcolampadius  had 
dedicated  his  book,  and  most  of  whom  had 
been  his  pupils,  experienced  the  keenest 
sorrow.  "At  this  very  moment  when  I  am 
separating  from  him  in  a  just  cause,"  said 
I'rcn/.,  taking  up  the  pen  to  reply  to  him,  "I 
honour  and  admire  him  as  much  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  do.  The  bonds  of  love  are 
not  broken  between  us  because  we  are  not 
of  one  opinion."  He  then  published,  con- 
jointly with  his  friends,  the  famous  Sirtifiiun 
Syngramma,  in  which  he  replied  to  (Ecolam- 
padius with  firmness  but  with  charity  and 
respect.  "  If  an  emperor,"  said  the  authors, 
"  give  a  wand  to  a  judge,  saying:  'Take; 
this  is  the  power  of  judging;'  the,  wand  no 
doubt  is  a  mere  sign;  but  the  words  being 
.added,  the  judge  has  not  only  the  symbol 
but  the  power  itself."  The' true  members 
of  the  reformed  churches  may  admit  this  il- 
lustration. The  t^i/tKjrinitina  was  received 
with  acclamations ;  its  authors  were  looked 
upon  as  the  champions  of  truth  ;  many  theo- 
logians, and  even  laymen,  desirous  of  shar- 
ing in  their  glory,  began  to  defend  the  doc- 
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1  Up  took  the  word  i«tn  its  usual  acceptation, 
he  understood  a  symbol  or  the  body. 
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trine   attacked,   mid   fell    upon   CEcolampa- 
dius. 

Strasburg  then  came  forward  to  mediate 
between  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Capito 
and  Bucer  were  the  friends  of  peace,  and  the 
question  in  debate  was,  in  their  opinion,  of 
secondary  consequence;  they  therefore  placed 
themselves  between  the  two  parties,  sent 
one  of  their  colleagues,  George  Cassel,  to 
Luther,  and  conjured  him  to  beware  of  snap- 
ping the  ties  of  fraternity  which  united  him 
with  the  Swiss  divines. 

Nowhere  did  Luther's  character  shine 
forth  more  strikingly  than  in  this  contro- 
versy on  the  Lords  Supper.  Never  were 
more  clearly  displayed  that  firmness  with 
which  he  .clung  to  a  conviction  which  he 
believed  to  be  Christian,  his  faithfulness  in 
seeking  for  no  other  foundation  than  Scrip- 
ture, the  sagacity  of  his  defence,  his  anima- 
ted eloquence,  and  often  overwhelming 
powers  of  argumentation.  But  never  also 
were  more  clearly  shown  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  adhered  to  his  own  opinions,  the 
little  attention  he  paid  to  the  reasons  of  his 
'iients,  and  the  uncharitable  haste  with 
which  he  ascribed  their  errors  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  hearts,  or  to  the  wiles  of  the 
devil.  "  One  or  other  of  us,"  said  he  to  the 
Strasburg  mediator,  "  must  be  ministers  of 
Satan — the  Swiss  or  ourselves." 

This  was  what  Capito  styled  "the  frenzies 
of  the  Saxon  Orestes  ;"  and  these  frenzies 
were  followed  by  exhaustion.  Luther's 
health  was  affected  by  them  ;  one  day  he 
lain  ted  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  an  1  friends  ; 
lie  was  a  whole  week  as  if  in  "death  and 
hell."1— "He  had  lost  Jesus  Christ,"  he 
said,  ''  and  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  tem- 
pests of  despair.  The  world  was  passing 
away,  and  announcing  by  prodigies  that  the 
L\st  day  was  at  hand." 

But  the  divisions  among  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  were  destined  to  have  still  more 
fatal  consequences.  The  Romish  theolo- 
gians exulted,  particularly  in  Switzerland,  at 
being  able  to  oppose  Luther  to  Zwingle.  Ami 
yet,  if  after  three  centuries,  the  recollection 
of  these  divisions  should  convey  to  evange- 
lical Christians  the  precious  fruits  of  unity 
in  diversity  and  of  charity  in  liberty,  they 
will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Even  then,  the 
reformers,  by  opposing  one  another,  showed 
that  they  were  not  governed  by  a  blind 
hatred  of  Rome,  and  that  truth"  was  the 
primary  object  of  their  inquiries.  Herein 
we  must  acknowledge  there  is  something 
generous;  and  conduct  so  disinterested  did 
not  fail  to  bear  fruit,  and  to  extort,  even 
from  enemies,  a  feeling  of-  interest  and 
esteem. 

And  further  than  this,  we  may  here  again 
recognise  that  sovereign  hand  which  directs 
all  things,  and  permits  nothing  without  the 
wisest,  design.  Luther,  notwithstanding 


1  In  morte  et  in  inferno  jactatus.    L.  Epp.  ill.  132. 


his  opposition  to  the  I'ap.-try,  was  in  an 
eminent  degree  conservative.  Zwingle,  on 
the  contrary,  was  inclined  to  a  radical  re- 
form. These  two  opposite  tendencies  were 
necessary.  If  Luther  and  bis  friends  had 
stood  alone  at  the  tim.  of  the  lit/formation, 
the  work  would  have  been  stopped  too  soon, 
and  the  reforming  principle  would  not  have 
accomplished  its  prescribed  task.  Jf,  on  the 
contrary,  Zwingle  had  been  alone,  the  thread 
would  have  been  snapped  too  aii.-uptly.  and 
the  Reformation  would  have  been  isolated 
from  the  ages  that  had  gone  before. 

These  two  tendencies,  which  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  might  seem  to  have  existed 
only  to  combat  each  other,  were  ordained  to 
complete  each  other  ;  and  after  a  lapse  of 
three  centuries  we  can  say  that  they  have 
fulfilled  their  mission. 


CHAPTER  XII.. 

The  Tockenburs — An  Assembly  of  the  People — Reformation 
—The  Orisons— Disputation  at  llantz— Kesults— Refor- 
mation at  Zurich. 

• 

Ti:rs  the  Reformation  had  struggles  to  main- 
tain in  every  quarter,  and  after  having  con- 
tended with  the  rationalist  philosophy  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  the 
anabaptists,  it  had  still  to  endure  an  intes- 
tine war.  But  its  great  conflict  was  always 
with  popery  ;  and  the  attack  begun  in  tiie 
cities  of  the  plain  was  now  carried  on  among 
the  most  distant  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  the  Tockenburg  had 
heard  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  three 
ecclesiastics  were  there  persecuted  by  order 
of  the  bishop,  as  inclining  to  heresy.  ';  Con- 
vince us  by  the  Word  of  God,"  said  Militus. 
During,  and  Farer,  "  and  we  will  submit  not 
only  to  the  chapter,  but  even  to  the  least  of 
our  brethren  in  Christ ;  otherwise  we  will 
obey,  no  one,  not  even  the  mightiest  among 
men."1 

This  was  truly  the  spirit  of  Zwinglo  and 
of  the  Reformation.  A  circumstance  occurred 
shortly  after  that  inflamed  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  lofty  valleys.  A 
meeting  of  the  people  took  place  on  Saint 
Catherine's  day;  the  citizens  were  assem- 
bled, and  two  men  of  Schwytz,  having  come 
to  the  Tockenburg  on  business,  were  seated 
at  one  of  the  tables  ;  they  entered  into  con- 
versation. "  Ulrich  Zwingle.''  said  one  of 
them,  "  is  a  heretic  and  a  robber!"  Steiger, 
the  secretary  of  state,  undertook  Z\vii  gle's 
defence.  Their  noise  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  meeting,  (ieorge  Bruggmaun, 
Zwingle's  uncle,  who  was  at  an  adjoining 
table,  sprung  angrily  from  his  seat,  exclaim- 
ing: "  Surely  they  are  speaking  of  Master 
I'lrich!"  All  the  guests  rose  and  followed 
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i  Ne  potent  Issimo  quidem,  sed  soil  Deo  ejusque  rerbo. 
Zw.  Epp.  p.  370. 
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him,  fearing  a  brawl.1  As  the  tumult  kept 
increasing,  tin-  li.silili'  liastilv  assembled  the 
council  in  tin-  street,  aiv.l  prayed  Bruggmann, 
fur  the  sake  of  peace,  to  be  con  tent  with  say- 
ing to  these  nieu  :  "  If  y»u  do  not  retract 
vour  words,  it  is  you  who  are  guilty  of  lying 
and  thieving.'1 — '•  Recollect  what  you  have 
ju-t  .said,"  ivplird  tin:  men  of  Schwyt/. ;  "  be 
sure  we  shall  remember  tin-in."  Tliey  then 
mounted  their  horses,  and  galloped  oft' on  the 
road  to  Sehwvt/.'-' 

The  government  of  Schwytz  then  addressed 
a  threatening  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 


people  with  empty  purses,"  said  Comander, 
p:istor  of  Coirc  ;  "  we  have  hardly  the  means 
of  buying  food:  where  then  can  we  find  ten 
thousand  florins  ?" J  Everyone  laughed  at 
this  expedient,  and  the  business  proceeded. 

Among  the  spectators  were  Sebastian  llof- 
meister  and  James  Amman  nf  Zurich  ;  they 
held  in  their  hands  tlu:  Holy  Lible  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  The  bishop's  vicar  desired 
that  all  strangers  should  be  excluded.  Hof- 
meister  understood  this  to  be  directed  against 
him.  "  We  have  come  provided  with  a 
Greek  and  Hebrew  liible,''  said  he,  "  in  order 


Tockenburg,  whieli  spiead  dismay  among  that  no  violence  may  be  done  in  any  manner 
them.  '•  lie  bold  and  fearless,"3  wrote  /win-  :  to  Scripture.  Yet  sooner  than  prevent  the 
gle  to  the  council  of  his  native  place.  "  Ke  '  conference,  \ve  arc  willing  to  withdraw." — 


not  concerned  at  the  lies  they  utter  against 
me!  Any  brawler  can  c  ill  me  a  heretic  ;  but 
do  you  refrain  from  insults,  disorders,  delmu- 
chery,  and  mercenary  wars ;  relieve  the 
poor,  protect  those  who  are  oppressed,  and 
whatever  abuse  may  be  heaped  upon  you, 
preserve  an  unshaken  confidence  in  Almighty 
God."4 

Zwinglc's  exhortations  produced  the  de- 
sired ciieet.  The  council  still  hesitated,  but 
i'  people,  meeting  in  their  respective  pa- 
rishes, unanimously  decreed  that  the  nnss 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  they  would  be 
faithful  to  the  Word  of  God.5 

The  conquests  were  not  less  important  in 
R'.itctia,  which  Salandronius  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave,  but  where  Comander  was 
boldly  proclaiming  the  Gospel.  The  ana- 
lnp:ists,  indeed,  by  preaching  their  fanatical 
doctrines  in  the  Grisons,  had  at  first  done 
great  mischief  to  the  Reformation.  The 
people  were  divided  into  three  parties.  Some 
li-id  e'.iiinvccd  the  views  of  these  new  pro- 
phets ;  others,  amazed  and  confounded,  re- 
garded this  schism  with  anxiety  ;  and  lastly, 
the  partisans  of  Rome  were  loud  in  their  ex- 


ultation.6 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Ilantz,  in  the  Gray 


"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  priest  of  Dintzen, 
looking  at  the  books  of  the  Zurichers,  ''  if 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  bad  never 
entered  our  country,  there  would  have  been 
fewer  heresies!1'  — "  iSt.  Jerome,"  said 
another,  "  has  translated  the,  liible  for  us;  we 
do  not  want  the  books  of  the  Jews  !  " — "  If 
the  Zurichers  are  turned  out,"  said  the  ban- 
neret of  llantz,  "  the  commune  will  inter- 
fere."— "  Well  then,"  replied  others,  "  let 
them  listen,  but  he  silent."  The  Zurichers 
remained  accordingly,  and  their  Lible  with 
them. 

After  this  Comander  shiod  up  and  read  the 
first  of  the  theses  he  had  published;  it  ran 
thus:  "  The  Christian  Church  is  born  of  the 
Word  of  God  ;  it  must  abide  by  this  Word, 
and  listen  to  no  other  voice."  lie  then  proved 
what  he  had  advanced  by  numerous  passages 
from  JScriptnre.  '•  He  trod  with  a  firm  step," 
s.iid  an  eye-witness,8  "each  time  setting 
down  his  foot  with  the  firmness  of  an  ox."- 
"  This  is  too  IOIILV'  said  the  vicar. — "  When 
he  is  at  table  with  his  friends  listening  to  the 
pipers,"  said  Hofmeister,  "  he  does  not  find 
the  time  too  long."4 


Presently  a  man  arose  and  advanced  from 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,   tossing  his    arms 

League,  for  a  public  disputation;  the  sup-  j  about,  knitting  his  brows,  blinking  his  eyes,5 
porters  of  the  papacy,  on  the  one  hand,  the  j  and  who  appeared  to  have  lost  his  senses; 
friends  of  the  Reformation  on  the  other,  col-  lie  rushed  towards  the  reformer,  and  many 


lected  their  forces.  The  bishop's  vicar  at 
first  sought  how  to  evade  the  combat. 
"  The  si-,  disputes  lead  to  great  expense,"  said 
he;  "  I  am  ready  to  by  down  ten  thousand 
(Innus  in  order  to  meet  them  ;  but  I  require 


thought   he  wa.--.  about   to   strike   him.     He 
was  a  schoolmaster  of  Cuire.     "  I  have  com- 
mitted several  questions  to  writing,"  said  he 
to  Comander;  "  .vnswer  them   instantly. "- 
"  I  am  here,"  said  the  reformer  of  the  Gri- 


the  opposite  party  to  do  as  much." — "If  the     sons,    "to  defend  my    doctrine:    attack  it, 


bishop  has  ten  thousand  florins  at  his  dispo- 
sal," cxcliimed  the  rough  voice  of  a  p  as  uit 
in  the  crowd,  "it  is  from  us  he  has  wrung 
them;  to  give  as  much  more  to  these  pour 
priests  would  be  too  bad." — ~"  We  are  pour 

'  Totumnue  convivlum  scqni,  grandcm  conflictum  timcn- 
tcs.  7iV.  K|>|i.  I'.  :iTI. 

2  Anf  <o1ehes,  rittcn  sle  wieder  helm.    Tbld.  p.  374. 

•''  Mactl  anlmo  este  et  Interrltl.    Ibid.  p.  391. 

<  Verbls  flirls  nb<tinete....opem  ferle  egenls....»pem  cnr- 
tisslmam  In  I  if"  n-|.  .nutis  omnipotente.  Zw.  I'.pi'.  p.  ail. 
There  must  be  a  mMuKc  In  the  dates  of  one  of  the  Ictins. 
14th  and  23d  (ftnno  10241.  or  else  one  of  Zw  Ingle's  letters  to 
his  fellow-countrymen  !•<  loat. 

*  I'urochlie  lino  consensu  Btatuerunt  In  vcrbo  Dei  manere. 
Hid.  |>.  423. 

«  Pars  tertU  p»plstarnm  est  In  Immenaum  gloriantium 
de  schisDiate  inter  nos  facui.  Ibid.  p.  4UO. 
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,-niil  1  will  defend  it;  or  else  return  to  your 
pi  ice.  !  will  answer  you  when  I  have  done." 
Tin:  schoolmaster  remained  a  moment  in  sus- 
pense. "  Very  well,"  said  he  at  last,  and 
returned  to  his  seat. 

It  was  proposed  to  pass  on  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Luke's 
declared  that  he  could  not  approach  such  a 

1  Sle  wnren  ptite  arme  Oesellen  mlt   lehrcn  Secklen. 
Fils«l.  Beytr.  I.  33S. 

-  Ware  die  Oriechische  nnd  Hebraische  Sprache  nlcht  In 
das  Land  gckommen.     Ibid.  .'I'^i 

3  Satzte  den  Puss  wle  ein  miiilcr  Ochs.    Ibid.  362. 

<  Den  rfelfl'ern  zuzulioren,  die — wiedem  Fttrstcn  hofier- 
tcn.    Ibid. 

ISIintzete  mlt  den  Augen,  nimfete  die  Stirne.    Ibid.  368. 
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subject  without  awe,  and  the  horrified  curate 
in  alarm  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  schoolmaster  of  Coire,  who  had  already 
made  one  attempt  to  attack  ( 'omamler,  began 
with  much  volubility  to  argue  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  text,  "  This  is  my  body." — "  My  dear 
Berrc,"  said  Comander,  ••  ho.v  do  you  under- 
stand these  words,  John  is  Ellas?  " — "  1  un- 
derstand," replied  Berre,  who  saw  what  Co- 
mander was  aiming  at.  "  that  he  was  really 
and  essentially  Elias." — "  Why  then,'1  con- 
tinued Comander,  "  did  .John  the  Baptist 
himself  say  to  the  Pharisees  that  he  was  not 
Elias?"  The  schoolmaster  was  silent:  at 
1  isi  he  replied,  "  It  is  true."  Everybody 
began  to  laugh,  even  those  who  had  urged 
him  to  speak. 

The  Abbot  of  St.  Luke's  made  a  long 
speech  on  the  cucliarist,  which  closed  the 
conference.  Seven  priests  embraced  the 
evangelical  doctrine;  complete  religious  li- 
berty was  proclaimed,  and  the  Romish  wor- 
ship was  abolished  in  several  churches. 
"  Christ,"  to  use  the  language  of  Salandro- 
nius,  "  grew  up  every  where  in  these  moun- 
tains, as  the  tender  grass  of  spring;  and  the 
pastors  were  like. living  fountains,  watering 
these  lofty  valleys."  l 

The  Reform  made  still  more  rapid  strides 
nt  Zurich.  The  Dominicans,  the  Augus- 
tines,  the  Capuchins,  so  long  at  enmity,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  together; 
a  foretaste  of  hell  for  these  poor  monks.  In 
the  place  of  these  corrupted  institutions  were 
founded  schools,  an  hospital,  a  theological 
college :  learning  and  charity  every  where 
supplanted  indolence  and  selfishness. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Oligarchs— Deputation  to  Berne — fterncse  Mandate  of 
1526  in  favour  of  the  Papacy — Discussion  at  I'adeu— Rugu- 
latious  of  ihe  Discussion— Riches  ami  1'overtv—  !•>',  :unl 
CEcolampadlus— Discussion— Zwingle'3  Share  in  the  Dis- 
cusMun — Vnunts  of  the  Uomauists — Abusive  Language  of 
a  Monk— Close  of  the  Disputation. 

THESE  victories  of  the  Reformation  could  not 
remain  unnoticed.  Monks,  priests,  and  pre- 
lates, in  distraction,  felt  that  the  ground  was 
every  where  slipping  from  beneath  their  feet, 
and  that  the  Romish  Church  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking  under  unprecedented  dan- 
gers. The  oligarchs  of  the  cantons,  the  ad- 
vocates of  foreign  pensions  and  capitulations, 
s  iw  that  they  could  delay  no  longer,  if  they 
wished  to  preserve  their  privileges ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Church  was 
frightened  and  beginning  to  sink,  they 
stretched  out  their  mailed  hands  to  save  it. 
A  Stein  and  a  John  Hug  of  Lucerne  united 
with  a  John  Faber;  and  the  civil  authority 
rushed  to  the  support  of  that  hierarchical 

l  Vita,  morlbus  et  doctrina   herbescentl   Chrhto  apud 
Kha-tos  fons  irrigans.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  4»j. 


power  which  openetb  its  mouth  to  blaspheme 
and  maketh  war  upon  the  saints.1 

Their  first  ell'  ns  wcrr  directed  against 
Berne.  The  seven  Roman-catholic  cantons, 
in  collusion  with  the  ;..  rnes<  -  l^archs,  sent 
a  deputation  To  that  cuv,  who  l.'id  their 
complaints  before  the,  eomirii  on  Y.'hitmon- 
day  1526.  "  All  order  is  i  in  the 

Church,"  said  the  schultii 
trate)  of  Lucerne  ;  "God  is  blasphemed,  the 
sacraments,  the  mother  of  God.  and  the 
saints,  are  despised,  and  imminent  and  ter- 
rible calamities  threaten  tu  dissolve  our 
praiseworthy  confederation."  At  the  .same 
time  the  Bernese  partisans  of  Rome,  in  har- 
mony with  the  Forest  cantons,  had  sum- 
moned to  Berne  the  deputies  of  the  country, 
chosen  from  those  who  were  devoted  to  the 
papacy.  Some  of  them  had  the  courage  to 
pronounce  in  favour  of  the  Gospel.  The  sit- 
ting was  stormy.  "  iienie  must  renounce 
the  evangelical  faith  and  walk  with  us," 
said  the  Forest  cantons.  The  Bernese  coun- 
cils decreed  that  thev  wo  ild  maintain  "  the 
ancient  Christian  faith,  the  holjs sacraments, 
the  mother  of  God,  the  saints,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  churches."2  Thus  Rome 
triumphed,  and  the  mandate  of  1520  was 
about  to  annul  that  of  1^'2D.  In  effect,  all 
the  married  priests  not  born  in  the  canton 
were  compelled  to  leave  k  ;  they  drove  from 
their  borders  all  who  WI.TO  su.- peered  of  Lu- 
theranism  ;  they  exercise  I  a  vigilant  censor- 
ship over  every  work  solii  bv  the  booksellers, 
and  certain  books  were  publicly  burnt.  Even 
John  Faber,  with  aud.-.cious  falsehood,  said 
publicly  that  Haller  had  bound  himself  be- 
fore the  council  to  perform  mass  again,  and 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Rome.  It  was  re- 
solved to  take  advantage  of  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  to  crush  the  new  faith. 

For  a  long  while  public  opinion  had  been 
demanding  a  discussion;  this  was  the  only 
means  left  of  quieting  the  people.3  "  Con- 
vince us  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,''  said  the 
council  of  Zurich  to  the  diet,  "  and  we  will 
comply  with  your  wishes." — "  The  Zurich- 
ers,"  it  was  every  where  said,  "  have  made 
you  a  promise;  if  you  en  convince  them 
by  the  Bible,  why  not  do  so;  i:'  yon  cannot- 
why  do  you  not  conform  to  the  bible?" 

The  conferences  held  at  Zurich  had  exer- 
cised an  immense  influence,  and  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  oppose  them  bv  a  conference 
held  in  a  Romish  city,  with  all  necessary 
precautions  to  secure  tlie  victory  to  the 
pope's  party. 

True,  tli-  sr  discussions  had  been  pro- 
nounced unlawful,  but  means  were  found  to 
evade  this  difficulty.  "  It  is  only  intended," 
said  they,  "  to  check  and  condemn  the  pesti- 
lent doctrines  of  Zwingle."4  '  This  being  set- 
tled, they  looked  about  for  a  vigorous  chain- 

l  Revolution  xlil.  5,6,7. 


4  noTemviun  MIL  9*  D,  /. 

:  Aotum  uffden  hell.  Pfingsel  Montag.  1526.  T»c 
3  I  LI-  dcr  gmeln  man,  one  eine  uffne  Disputation, 
stillon  was.  Bull.  Chr.  i.  Mi. 


T»chudl. 
uit  tt 
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«  Diet  of 'Lucerne,  13th' March  10:6. 
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and  Debtor  Eck  offered  himself,  lie 
feared  nothing.  "  Zwingle  no  doubt  lias 
milked  more  cows  than  he  has  read  hooks." 
said  he,  according  to  Hoi'nieister's  account.1 

The  Great  Council  of  Zurich  sent  Dr.  Kck 
a  safe-conduct  to  go  direct  to  Zurich  ;  but  Eck 
replied  tint  he,  would  wait  for  the  answer  of 
the  confederation.  Zw  ingle  then  o  flu  red  to 
dispute  a(  Saint  Hall  or  Schnfi'hanseii ;  but 
the  council,  acting  on  an  article  of  the  fede- 
ral compact,  which  provided  "  that  every 
.•u-eused  person  should  bo  tried  in  the  place 
of  his  abode,"  ordered  Zwingle  to  withdraw 
his  offer. 

At  last  the  diet  decided  that  the  conference 
should  take  place  at  Baden  on  the  16th  of 
May  1526.  This  meeting  promised  to  he 
important;  for  it  was  the  result  and  the  seal 
of  the  alliance  which  had  just  been  concluded 
between  the  clergy  and  the  oligarchs  of  the 
confi'deration.  "  >See,''  said  Zwingle  to 
Yadian,  "  what  Faber  and  the  oligarchs  now 
venture  to  attempt. "- 

Accordingly,  the  decision  of  the  diet  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  in  Switzerland.  It 
was  not  doubled  that  a  conference  held  under 
M-.eh  auspices  would  be  favourable  to  the 
Reformation.  Are  not  the  five  cantons  the 
most  devoted  to  the  pope  supreme  in  Baden  ? 
said  the  Zurichers.  Have  they  not  already 
('.ivbtrcd  Zwingle's  doctrine  heretical,  and 
pursued  it  with  fire  and  sword?  Was  not 
Zwingle  burnt  in  effigy  at  Lucerne,  with 
every  mark  of  ignominy  ?  At  Friburg, 
were  not  his  writings  committed  to  the 
fl-imes?  Do  they  not  everywhere  call  for 
his  death  ?  Have  not  the  cantons  that  exer- 
cise sovereign  rights  in  Br.clen  declared,  that 
in  whatever  part  of  their  territory  Zwingle 
made  his  appearance,  he  should  be  appre- 
hended?3 Did  not  UbeiTmger,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  say  that  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
that  he  desired  was  to  hang  Zwingle,  though 
he  :-hould  be  called  a  hangman  all  the  rest  of 
his  days?4  -And  has  not  Doctor  Eck  him- 
self, for  years  past,  been  crying  out  that  the 
h' Teties  must  be  attacked  with  fire  and 
i-word?  What  then  will  be  the  end  of  this 
conference'?  what  other  result  can  it  have, 
but  the  death  of  the  reformer? 

Such  were  the  fears  that  agitated  the  com- 
mission appointed  at  Zurich  to  examine  into 
the  affair.  Zwingle,  an  eye-witness  of  their 
agitation,  rose  and  said:  "You  know  what 
happened  at  Baden  to  the  valiant  men  of 
Stammheim,  and  how  the  blood  of  the  Wirths 

dyed  the  scaffold and  it  is  to  the  very 

place  of  their  execution  that  they  challenge 

us! Let  Zurich,  Berne,  Saint  Gall  or  even 

I'asle,  Constance,  orSchaffhausen.be  selected 
for  the  conference ;  let  it  be  agreed  to  dis- 

1  Er  habe  wolil  mehr  Kttlie  gemolken,  als  BUcherKelescn. 
Zw.  (>|ip.  il.  4U5. 

*  Vide  mine  quid  andeant  oligarch!  atque  Fabcr.  Zw. 
Epp.  p.  4f4. 

s  Zwinjli  inilircm  Gebict.  woerbetreten  werde.gefangen 
zu  nchmcn.  Zw.  O|i|i.  il.  422. 

4  Da  wollte  er  gern  all  seiii  Lcbtag  cin  Henkcr  gcnamit 
werden.  Ibid.  4il. 


cuss  essential 
qlse  than  the 
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points  only,  employing  nothing 

Word  of  God  ;  let  no  judge  be 

and  then  I  am  ready  to  ap- 
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Meanwhile,  fanaticism  was  already  bestir- 
ring itself  and  striking  down  its  victims. 
On  the  10th  of  May  1526,  about  a  week  be- 
fore the  discussion  at  Baden,  a  consistory, 
headed  by  that  same  Faber  who  had  chal- 
lenged Zwingle,  condemned  to  the  flames,  as 
a  heretic,  an  evangelical  minister  named 
.John  Iliigel,  pastor  of  Lindau,2  who  walked 
to  the  place  of  execution  singing  the  7V  //v /////. 
At  the  same  time,  another  minister,  Peter 
Spengler,  was  drowned  at  Friburg  by  order' 
of  the  P.ishop  of  Constance. 

Sinister  rumours  reached  Zwingle  from  .-,11 
quarters.  His  brother-in-law.  Leonard  Tremp, 
wrote  to  him  from  Berne :  "  I  entreat  you, 
as  you  regard  your  life,  not  to  repair  to 
Baden.  I  know  that  they  will  not  respect 
your  safe-conduct."  3 

It  was  affirmed  that  a  plan  had  been  form- 
ed to  seize  and  gag  him,  throw  him  into  a 
boat,  and  carry  him  off  to  some  secret  place.4 
With  these  threats  and  persecutions  before 
them,  the  council  of  Zurich  decreed  that 
Zwingle  should  not  go  to  leaden.5 

The  discussion  being  fixed  for  the  19th  of 
May,  the  disputants  and  the  representatives 
of  the  cantons  and  bishops  began  to  arrive 
gradually.  On  the  side  of  the  Roman-catho- 
lics appeared  in  the  foremost  place  the  war- 
like and  vain-glorious  Doctor  Eek  ;  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestants,  the  retiring  and 
gentle  CEcolampadius.  The  hitter  was  well 
aware  of  the  perils  attending  this  discussion. 
"  lie  had  long  hesitated,  like  a  timid  stag 
worried  by  furious  dogs,"  says  art'old  histo- 
rian ;  at  length  he  decided  on  going  to  Baden, 
previously  making  this  solemn  declaration, 
"  1  acknowledge  no  other  standard  of  judg- 
ment than  the  Word  of  God."  At  first,  he 
had  earnestly  desired  that  Zwingle  should 
share  his  danger;6  but  he  soon  became  con 
vinced  that,  if  the  intrepid  doctor  had  ap- 
peared in  that  fanatical  city,  the  anger  of 
the  Romanists,  kindling  at  his  sight,  would 
have  caused  the  death  of  both  of  them. 

The  first  step  was  to  determine  the  regu- 
lations of  the  conference.  Doctor  Eck  pro- 
posed that  the  deputies  of  the  Forest  Cantons 
should  be  empowered  to  pronounce  the  final 
judgment;  which  was,  in  truth,  anticipating 
the  condemnation  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
Thomas  Plater,  who  had  come  from  Zurich 
to  attend  the  colloquy,  was  despatched  by 
CEcolampadius  to  ask  Zwingle's  advice. 
Arriving  during  the  night,  he  was  with  dif- 

'  Wcllcnd  wlr  ganz  geneigt  syn  ze  erschynen.  Zw.  Opp 
II.  42:i. 

"  Hunc  hominem  hserctlcnm  dnmnnrous,  projicimus  et 
conculciinius.  Hutting.  Helv.  K.  Gcscli.  ill.  300. 

3  Cavcails  per  cni'Ut  vestrnm  —  Zw.  Kpp.  p.  Jto. 

4  Navlglo  oaptiim,  ore  mo.x  obturalo,  clam  fuisse  depor- 
tandum.    (law.  M\c.  VI'.  Zw. 

5  Zwinirliiim  Scnatus  Tigurinus  Radenam  dimittere  recti- 
sovlt.    Ibid. 

"  Si  perlclitabcris,  perlclitabimur  names  tecum.  Zw. 
Epp.  p.  312. 
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ficulty  admitted  into  the  reformer's  house. 
"  Unlucky  disturber,"  said  Zvriiiglo  to  him, 
as  he  rubbed  his  ryes,  "i'<>r  six  weeks  1  have, 
not  gone  to  bed,  owing  to  this  discussion.1 

What  are  your  tidings?"  Plater  stated 

Eck's  demands.  "  And  who  can  mnke  those 
peasants  understand  such  things?''  replied 
Zwingle ;  "  they  would  be  much  more  at 
home  in  milking  their  cows."2 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  conference  opened. 
Eck  and  Fa  her,  accompanied  by  prelates, 
magistrates,  and  doctors,  robed  in  garments 
of  damask  and  silk,  and  adorned  with  rings, 
chains,  and  crosses,3  repaired  to  the  church. 
Eck  haughtily  ascended  a  pulpit  splendidly 
decorated,  while  the  humble  CEcolampadius, 
meanly  clothed,  was  forced  to  take  his  seat 
in  front  of  his  opponent  on  a  rudely  carved 
stool.  "  All  the  time  the  conference  lasted," 
said  the  chronicler  Bullinger,  "  Eck  and  his 
friends  were  lodged  at  the  Baden  parsonage, 
faring  sumptuously,  living  gaily  and  scan- 
dalously, and  drinking  much  wine,  with 
which  the  abbot  o!'  \Vettingen  provided  them.4 
Eck  took  the  b.iths  at  Baden  (it  was  said) 

but in  wine.  The  evangelicals,  on  the, 

contrary,  made  a  sorry  appearance,  and  the 
people  laughed  ;;t  them,  as  at  a  troop  of  men- 
dicants. Their  way  of  living  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  that  of  the  papal  champions.  The 
landlord  of  the  Pi/cc,  the  inn  at  which  CEco- 
lampadius lodged,  being  curious  to  know 
•what  the  latter  did  in  his  room,  reported  that 
every  time  he  peeped  in,  he  found  him  read- 
ing or  praying.  ••  It  must  he  confessed  (said 
he)  that  lie  is  a  very  pious  heretic.'' 

The  disputation  lasted  eighteen  days,  and 
during  the  whole  time  the  clergy  walked 
daily  in  solemn  procession,  chanting  litanies 
in  order  to  ensure  victory.  Eck  alone  spoke 
in  defenc.-  of  the  Romish  doctrines.  He  was 
still  the  champion  of  the  Leipsic  disputation, 
with  the  same  Herman  accent,  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  strong  lungs, — an  excellent  town- 
crier,  and  in  outward  appearance  having 
more  resemblance  to  a  butcher  than  a  theo- 
logian. According  to  his  usual  custom  he 
disputed  with  great  violence,  seeking  to  gull 
his  adversaries  by  sarcasm,  and  from  time  to 
time  slipping  out  an  oath."  But  the  presi- 
dent never  called  him  to  order. 

Eck  stamps  with  his  feet,  nnd  thumps  with  his  hands, 

He  blusters,  he  swears,  and  he  scolds  ; 
.  Whatever  the  pope  ami  the  cardinals  teach, 
Is  the  faith,  he  declares,  that  he  holds.6 

CEcolampadius,  on  the  contrary,  with  his 
calm  features  and  noble  and  patriarchal  air, 
spoke  with  so  much  mildness,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  such  courage  and  ability. 


1  Ich  bin  in  sechs  Wochen  nic  in  das  Beth  Kommen. 
Pla'cr's  Leben,  p.  26.''.. 

*  Sle  verstnndeu  slch  bas  anf  Kuh  malken.    Ibid. 
1  Mil  Sj  den,  Damast   und   Sammet,  bekleydet.     Bull. 
Chr.  i.  351. 

«  Verbruchten  vil  wyn.    Ibid.  I.  351. 
4  So  entwuscht  imm  ettwan  ein  Schwiir.     Ibid. 
'  Kgg  zablct  mil  fiissen  und  henden 

Kin-;  an  schelken  und  schcnden,  Ac. 
Contemporary  Poems  by  Nicholas  Manuel  of  Berne. 
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that  even  his  adversaries,  affected  ;md  im- 
pressed, said  one  to  another:  "  Oh  !  that  the 

tall   sallow   man  were  on  our  side."1 At 

times,  however,  he  was  moved  when  he  saw 
the  hatred  and  violence  of  his  auditors  : 
"  How  impatiently  they  listen  to  me  !"  said 
he  ;  "  but  God  will  not  forsake  his  glory  ; 
and  that  is  all  we  seek."2 

CEcolampadius  having  combated  Dr.  Eck's 
first  thesis  on  the  rol  presence-,  Ilaller,  who 
had  come  to  Baden  after  the  opening  of  tin- 
conference,  entered  the  lists  against  the, 
second.  But  little  used  to  sueh  conferences 
of  a  timid  character,  tied  down  by  the  orders 
of  his  government,  and  embarrassed  by  tin: 
looks  of  his  uvoyer,  Gaspard  of  Mullinen.  a. 
great  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  llaller  pos- 
sessed not  the  haughty  confidence  of  his 
opponent ;  but  he  had  more  real  strength. 
When  Haller  had  finished,  CEcolampadius 
returned  to  the  combat,  and  pressed  Eck  so 
closely,  that  the  latter  was  compelled  to  fnll 
back  on  the  customs  of  the  Church.  "Cus- 
tom," replied  CEcolampadius,  "  has  no  force 
in  our  Switzerland,  unless  it  be.  according  to 
the  constitution  ;  now,  in  matters  of  faith, 
the  Bible  is  our  constitution." 

The  third  thesis  on  the  invno-iiion  of 
saints;  the  fourth  on  images;  the  iifth  on 
purgatory,  were  sueces.-ivelv  discussed.  Xo 
one  rose  to  contest  the  truth  of  the  two  1  ist, 
which  turned  on  original  sin  and  biptism. 

Zwingle  took  an  active  part  in  the  whole 
of  the  discussion.  The  Romish  party,  which 
had  appointed  four  secretaries,  had  forbidden 
all  other  persons  to  take  notes  under  pain  of 
death.3  But  Jerome  Walsch,  a  student  from 
the  Valais,  who  possessed  an  excellent 
memory,  impressed  on  his  mind  all  that  he 
heard,  and  on  returning  home,  hastened  to 
commit  it  to  writing.  Thomas  Plater  and 
Zimmerman  of  YV'interthur  carried  these 
notes  to  Zwingle  every  day,  with  letters 
from  CEcolampadius,  and  brought  back  the 
reformer's  answers.  Soldiers  armed  with 
halberds  were  posted  at  all  the  gates  of 
Baden,  and  it  was  only  by  inventing  different 
excuses  that  these  two  messengers  evaded 
the  inquiries  of  the  sentinels,  who  could  not 
understand  why  they  were  so  frequently 
passing  to  and  fro.4  Thus  Zwingle,  though 
absent  from  Baden  in  body,  was  present  in, 
spirit. 

He  advised  and  strengthened  his  friends, 
and  refuted  his  adversaries.  "  Zwingle," 
said  Oswald  Myconius.  "  has  laboured  more 
by  his  meditations,  his  sleepless  nights,  and 
the  advice  which  he  transmitted  to  Baden, 


1  0  were  der  lange  ffal  man  ufTunser  syten.  Bull.  Chr.  i. 
333. 

'»  Domino  suam  uloriam,  qnam  salvam  cupimus  ne  uli- 
quam  desiTturo.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  511. 

3  Man  sollte  eincrn  ohne  aller  weiter  Urthellen.  den  Kopf 
abhanen.  Thorn,  flateri  I.ebens  Urschrcib.  p.  262. 

<  When  they  asked  me  :  ••  What  are  vou  coins  to  do!"  I 
replied:  "  I  am  carrying  chickens  to  sell  to  the  gentlemen 
at  the  baths ;"  for  they  save  me  some  chickens  at  Zurich, 
and  the  sentries  could  not  niake  out  howl  procured  tt^m 
always,  and  in  so  ehort  a  time.  Vltttcr's  Autobiography,  p. 
2C2.  Le  bun's  Bcschricb. 
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than   he  would   have   done  by  discussing  in 
person  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies."1 

Dunne:  the  whole  conference,  tin-  Romnn- 
catb.olie-  were  in  commotion,  seii'lii:^  1 
in  every  (lir  •'•''.">'  and  loudly  lio;, sting  of 
their  v;c:<>ry.  "  CEcolampadiuB,"  exel  timed 
they,  "vanquished  liy  i>r.  Kck  and  hud 
prostrate  in  the  lists,  has  sung  his  iveanta- 
timi  ;'-  the  doinini .1:1  of  tin-  pope  will  ba 
v  where  res&red."8  These,  statements 
were  circulated  through  the  cantons,  and  the 
people,  prompt  to  believe  every  thing  tlii.-y 
heard,  g-ive  credit  to  all  the  vaunts  of  the 
Romish  partisans. 

When  the  dispute  was  finishr-d.  the  monk 
Murner  of  Lucerne,  nickuam  ••!  "  ihe  tom- 
cat," stepped  forward,  and  read  forty  charges 
against  Zwingle.  "  I  thought,"  said  he, 
that  the  coward  would  come  and  reply  to 
them;  but  he  has  not  appeared.  Well,  then., 
by  every  la^v,  both  human  and  divine.  1 
declare  forty  times  that  the  tyrant  of  Zurich 
and  all  his  partisans  are  traitors,  liars,  per- 
jurers, adulterers,  infidels,  robbers,  saciile- 
gqrs,  gallows-bird",  and  such  that  every 
honest  man  must  blush  at  having  any  in'er- 
course  whatever  w:th  them."  Such  v,  ;;s  tlie 
abuse  which  at  (Irs  time  was  horionu  d  with 
the  name  <•)'  '•  Christian  coiit  r<-\  ersy.'1  by 
doctors  whom  the  Romish  church  should 
herself  disavow. 

Great  agitation  prevailed  in  B  tden ;  the 
general  impre?si<.n  was,  th;,t  the  Roman 
champions  had  talked  the  loudest,  but  argued 
the  wcvkest.4  Only  CEcolampndius  and  ten 
of  his  friends  v(.t>'d  against  Feks  theses  ; 
while  eighty  persons,  incl  i  the  presi- 
dents <:f  the  debate  and  all  tlie  monks  of 
"\Vittingen,  adopted  tin  in.  Haller  had  quitted 
Baden  before  the  c;id  of  the  COT 

The  majority  of  the  diet  then  decreed 
that,  as  Zwingle,  the  chief  of  this  pestilent 
doctrine,  had  refused  to  appear,  and  MS  the 
ministers  who  had  come  to  Baden  had  re- 
sisted all  conviction,  they  were  all  together 
cast  'out  from  the  bosom  of  the  catholic 
church.5 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Consequences  at  Basle,  Ucrne,  Saint  Gall,  and  other  Places 
— Diet  at  Zurich— The  small  Cautons— Threat  •  against 
BeriK—  Foreign  Support. 

I'.rr   tliis   famous   conference,  owing  to  the 
zeal  of  the  oligarchs  and  clergy,  was  destined 


I  Quam  lahorasset  dUputandn  vel  inter  medlos  hostes. 
Osw.  Myc.  Vita  Zw.— See  also  Zw  ingle's  several  writings 
having  reference  to  the  Iladen  disputation.  Opp.  ii.  pp. 
38S-S24I. 

1  OScolampadiits  victim  Jacet  in  arena  prostratus  ab  EC- 
Clo,  herbani  porrexit.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  514. 

'  Spem  cuiiulpiuut  la?tain  fore  ut  regnurn  ipsorum  restl- 
tuatnr.  Ibid.  51:). 

4  Die   Kvangellsche  weren  wol    uimMrym,  nicht  aber 
mtrrd  ip«i-f(  worden.     Hotline.  Helv.  K.  Qesch.  Hi.  321). 

5  Von   Ktmeincr  Kylclien   ussgestosscn.      Bull.  Chr.   p. 
IK. 


to  be  fatal  to  both.  Those  who  had  com- 
bated for  the  Gospel  were,  on  their  return 
home,  to  fill  their  countrymen  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  they  had  defended, 
and  two  of  the  most  important  cantons  in 
the  Helvetic  alliance,  Berne  and  Basle,  were 
(henceforth  to  begin  their  separation  from 
the  papacy. 

The  first  blows  were  to  fall  on  G^colampa- 
dius,  a  stranger  in  Switzerland;  and  he  did 
not  return- to  Basle  without  apprehension. 
But  his  anxiety  was  soon  dissipated.  The 
mildness  of  his  language  had  struck  all  im- 
partial witnesses,  much  more  than  the  cla- 
mours of  Dr.  Kck,  and  all  pious  men  received 
him  with  acclamation.  The  adversaries 
made,  in  truth,  every  exertion  to  drive  him 
from  the  pulpit,  but  in  vain  ;  he  taught  and 
preached  with  greater  energy  than  before, 
and  the  people  had  never  shown  such  thirst 
for  the  Word.1 

Similar  results  followed  at  Berne.  The 
conference  at  Baden,  intended  to  crush  the 
Reformation,  gave  it  a  new  impulse  in  this 
canton,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Swiss 
league.  Haller  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the 
capital,  than  the  Smaller  Council  summoned 
him  before  them,  and  ordered  him  to  cele- 
brate the  mass.  Haller  demanded  permis- 
sion to  reply  before  the  Great  Council,  and 
the  people,  thinking  it  their  duty  to  defend 
their  pastor,  hastened  to  the  spot.  Haller  in 
alarm  declared  that  he  would  rather  leave 
the  city  than  be  the  occasion  of  any  distur- 
bance. Upon  this,  tranquillity  being  re- 
stored: "  li'  I  am  required  to  perform  this 
ceremony,"  said  the  reformer,  "  I  must  re- 
sign my  office  ;  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
truth  of  his  Holy  Word  are  dearer  to  me 
than  any  care  about  what  I  shall  eat  or 
wherewithal  I  shall  be  clothed."  Haller 
uttered  these  words  with  emotion  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  aifected  ;  even  some 
of  his  opponents  burst  into  tears.2  Once 
more  it  was  found  that  moderation  was 
stronger  than  force.  To  satisfy  Rome  in 
some  degree,  Haller  was  deprived  of  his 
canonry,  but  nominated  preacher.  His  most 
violent  enemies,  Lewis  and  Anthony  Dies- 
bach,  and  Anthony  d'Erlach.  incensed  at  this 
resolution,  immediately  withdrew  from  the 
council  and  the  city,  and  renounced  their 
citizenship.  "  Berne  stumbled,"  said  Haller, 
"  but  has  risen  up  again  with  greater-strength 
than  ever."  This  firmness  in  the  Bernese 
made  a  deep  impression  in  Switzerland.3 

But  the  results  of  the  conference  at  Baden 
were  not  limited  to  Hash:  and  Berne.  While 
these  events  were  taking  place  in  these 
powerful  cities,  a  movement,  more  or  less 
similar,  was  going  on  in  several  other  states 
of  the  confederation.  The  preachers  of  St. 
Gall,  on  their  return  from  Baden,  proclaimed 


1  Tlebe  Verb!  Domini  admodum  sitiente.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  518. 

2  Tilller,  Oesch.  v>Bern.,  iil.  212. 

3  Pro  nil    hie    nobls    Uernnles  tarn  dextre  in  servando 
Berchtoldo  suo  egisse.    Ecol.  ad  Zw.  Epp.  p.  518. 
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the  Gospel  j1  t\ie  images  were  removed  from 
the  piroehiiil  church  of  St.  Lawrence  after  a 
co nt'e re nco,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  their 
costly  garments,  their  jewels,  rings,  and  gold 
chains  to  found  alrrishouses.  Tlie  Kdorma- 
tion  despoiled,  hut  it  was  to  clothe  the  poor  ; 
and  tin-,  spoils  were  those  of  the  reformed 
themselves.* 

At  Mulhati'sen  the  Gospel  was  preached 
with  fresh  courage:  Thurgovia  and  the 
Rheintlr.l  daily  approximated  more  and  more 
to  Zurich.  Immediately  after  the  disputa- 
tio'i.  Zurzuch  removed  the  images  from  its 
churches,  and  almost  the  whole  district  of 
Baden  received  the  Gospel. 

Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  show 
which  p  ;rty  had  really  triumphed  ;  and 
hence  Zwingle,  as  he  looked  around  him, 
gave  glory  to  Go',.  "  Vve  have  been  attacked 
in  many  ways,"  said  he,  "  but  the  Lord  is 
not  only  above  their  threats,  but  also  above 
the  wars  themselves.  In  the  city  and  canton 
of  Zurich  there  is  r>.n  admirable  agreement  in 
favour  of  the  Gospel.  We  shall  overcome  all 
things  by  prayer  offered  up  with  faith.''3 
And  shortly  after,  addressing  Kaller,  Zwin- 
gle sai.l :  "  Every  thing  here  below  has  it- 
course.  The  rude  north  wind  is  followed  by 
the  gentle  breeze.  After  the  scorching  heat 
of  summer,  autumn  pours  forth  its  treasures. 
And  now,  after  severe  contests,  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  whom  we  serve,  lias  opened  a 
way  for  us  into  the  camp  of  our  adversaries. 
At  last  we  may  welcome  among  us  the 
Christian  doctrine,  that  dove  so  long  repulsed, 
and  which  ceased  not  to  watch  for  the  hour 
of  her  return.  Be  thou  the  Noah  to  receive 
and  save  her." 

This  same  year,  Zurich  had  made  an  im- 
portant acquisition.  Conrad  Pellican,  supe- 
rior of  the  Franciscans  at  Basle,  professor  of 
divinity  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  had  been 
ihviten,  through  Zwingle's  exertions,  to  be 
Hebrew  professor  at  Zurich.  "  I  have  long 
since  renounced  the  pope,"  said  he  on  ar- 
riving, "  and  desired  to  live  to  Jesus  Christ."4 
Pellican,  by  his  critical  talents,  became  one 
of  the  most  useful  labourers  in  the  work  of 
the  Reformation. 

Zurich,  still  excluded  from  the  diet  by  the 
Romish  cantons,  wishing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  more  favourable  disposition  manifested 
by  some  of  the  confederates,  convened,  in  the 
beginning  of  15'27,  a  diet  to  be  held  in  Zurich 
itself.  The  deputies  of  Berne,  Basle,  Schaff- 
hausen.  Appenzell,  and  St.  Gall,  attended  it. 
"  We  desire,  si'id  the  deputies  of  Zurich, 
"  that  tin;  Word  of  God,  which  leads  us  solely 
to  Christ  crucified,  should  be  the  only  thing 
preached,  taught,  and  exalted.  We  abandon 
all  human  doctriues,  whatever  may  have 


1  Run  Oallenses  offidis  s'.'is  restitutes.    7w.  Kpp.  p.  513 
'  Kostbare  Kleider.  Kleinodien,  hlug.  Ketten.  Ac.  frey. 
willl»  wrkanft.    Hot  I.  iii.  p.  3J». 

3  ridell  enlm  ormllone  omnla  superabiruu;.    Zw.  Epp.  p. 

4  Jamdudum  papa;  rcnuntlni  et  Chrlsto  vivere  coacupivi. 
Ibifl.  4ii. 


been  the  custom  of  our  forefathers  ;  being 
assured  that  had  they  possess.-d  this  light  of 
the.  Divine  Word  which  we  enjoy,  they 
would  have  embraced  it  with  more  reverence 
than  we  their  feeble  descendants  have  done."'1. 
The  deputies  present  promis-'d  to  take  the 
representations  of  Zurich  into  consideration. 

Thus  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  Rome  was 
widened  daily.  The  discussion  at  Baden 
had  been  intended  to  repair  it  ;  and  from  that 
time,  on  the  contrary,  the  wavering  cantons 
seemed  willing  to  walk  with  Zurich.  Already 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  inclined  towards 
the  Reformation  ;  already  it  was  hemming 
in  the  mountains ;  already  it  \va*  invading 
them,  and  the  primitive  cantons,  which  were 
as  the  cradle,  and  are  still  the  citadel,  of 
Switzerland,  shut  up  in  their  higher  Alps, 
seemed  alone  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  doctrine 
of  their  sires.  These  mountaineers,  con- 
tinually exposed  to  violent  storms,  to  ava- 
lanches, to  overflowing  torrents  and  rivers, 
are  compelled  all  their  lives  to  struggle 
against  these  formidable,  enemies,  and  to 
sacrifice  ever}'  thing  to  preserve  the  meadow 
in  which  their  herds  graze,  and  the  cottage 
where  they  shelter  themselves  from  the 
storms,  and  which  the  first  inundation  sweeps 
away.  Accordingly  the  conservative  prin- 
ciple is  strongly  developed  in  them,  and 
transmitted  from  age  to  age.  from  generation 
to  generation.  To  preserve  what  they  have 
received  from  their  fathers  constitutes  the 
whole  wis  lom  of  these  mountains.  These 
rude  Helvetians  were  then  struggling  against 
the  Reformation,  which  aimed  at  changing 
their  faith  and  their  worship,  as  they  struggle 
to  this  day  against  the  torrents  that  fall  in 
thunder  from  their  snowy  peaks,  or  against 
the  new  political  ideas  that  have  been  estab- 
lished at  their  very  doors  in  the  surrounding 
cantons.  They  will  be  the  last  to  lay  down 
their  arms  before  that  twofold  power  which 
already  raises  its  banners  on  all  the  hills 
around,  and  threatens  daily  and  more  nearly 
these  conservative  districts. 

Accordingly  these  cantons,  at  the  period 
which  I  am  recording,  still  more  irritated 
against  Berne  than  against  Zurich,  and 
trembling  lest  this  powerful  state  should  de- 
sert them,  assembled  their  deputies  in  Berne 
itself  a  week  after  the  conference  at  Zurich. 
They  called  on  the  council  to  depose  the  new 
teachers,  to  prosecute  their  doctrines,  and  to 
maintain  the  ancient  and  true  Christian  faith, 
as  confirmed  by  past  ages,  and  confessed  by 
the  martyrs.  "Convoke  all  the  bailiwicks 
of  the  canton,"  added  they  ;  "  if  you  refuse, 
we  will  take  it  upon  ourselves."  The  Ber- 
nese replied  with  irritation :  "  We  hare 
power  enough  ourselves  to  speak  to  those 
under  our  jurisdiction." 

This  reply  only  increased  the  anger  of, the 
Forest  Cantons,  and  these  cantons,  which 


i  Mil  hohercm  Werlh  und  mehr  Pankbarkelt  d»n»  wir 
angenommeu.  Zuricb.  Archiv.  Aback.  Sunn'.**  n»cft  UchU 
mease. 
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had  been  the  cradle  of  the  political  freedom 
of  Switzerl.-md,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
religious  liberty.  begun  to  seek,  even  from 
without,  for  allies  to  destroy  it.  To  combat  i 
the  enemies  of  foreign  service,  that  foreign 
service  might  reasonably  be  resorted  to;  ;uul 
if  the  oligarchy  of  Switzerland  could  not 
suffice  alone,  was  it  not  natural  to  have  re- 
course to  the  princes,  their  allies?  In  fact, 
Austria,  who  had  found  it  impossible  to 
maintain  her  own  authority  in  the  confede- 
ration, was  ready  to  interfere  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  Rome.  Berne  learnt  with  dis- 
may that  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V., 
was  making  preparations  against  Zr.rieh  and 
;.ll  those  who  adhered  to  the  Reformation.1 

Circumstances  were  becoming  more  criti- 
cal. A  succession  of  events,  more  or  less 
unfortunate,  the  excesses  of  the  anabaptists, 
the  disputes  with  Luther  on  the  Eucharist, 
r.nd  others  besides,  appear  to  have  seriously 
riii'ipromised  the  Reformation  in  [Switzer- 
land. The  discussion  at  Baden  had  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  the  papal  party,  and  the 
sword  they  had  brandished  against  their 
adversaries  had  broken  in  their  hands  ;  but 
this  had  only  increased  their  vexation  and 
anger,  and  they  were  preparing  for  a  fresh 
Already  the  imperial  power  itself 
was  beginning  to  move  ;  and  the  Austrian 

1  Berne  to  Zurich,  Monday  after  Miiericcrde.    Kirchhoff. 
B.  Kaller,  p.  83. 


bands  which  had  been  routed  in  the  defiles 
of  Morgarten  and  on  the  heights  of  Sempach, 
were  ready  to  enter  Switzerland  with  colours 
flying  to  re-establish  the  tottering  power  of 
Rome.  The  moment  was  critical ;  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  halt  between  two  opi- 
nions, and  be  neither  "  nnu'uly  nor  clear." 
Berne  and  other  canto::--,  which  had  long 
hesitated,  were  nov.-  to  come  to  a  decision. 
They  must  either  promptly  return  to  the 
papacy,  or  take  their  .-rand  with  fresh  cou- 
rage under  the  banners  of  Christ. 

A  Frenchman  iV.ua  the  mountains  of 
Dauphiny,  Will!  i;a  I'arel  by  name,  at  this 
time  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  .Switzer- 
land, decided  the  i;.-.'  inn.atioii  of  Roman  Hel- 
vetia, still  immersed  iu  deep  slumber,  and 
thus  turned  the  balance  throughout  the 
whole  confederation  in  favour  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. Farel  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle 
like  those  fresh  troops  which,  when  the  issue 
of  the  contest  hangs  in  the  balance,  rash  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  decide  the  vic- 
tory. He  prepared  the  way  in  Switzerland 
for  another  Frenchman,  whose  austere  faith 
and  commanding  genius  were  to  put  a  finish- 
ing hand  to  the  Reformation,  and  make  the 
work  complete.  By  means  of  these  illustri- 
ous men,  France  took  her  part  in  that  vast 
commotion  which  agitated  Christian  society. 
It  is  now  time  that  we  should  turn  our  eyes 
towards  that  country. 
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is  one  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  Christianity.  It  is  not  so  with 
n  religions.  They  are  adapted  to  cer- 
tain nations,  and  to  the  degree  of  cultivation 
at  which  they  have  arrived  ;  they  keep  these 
nations  stationary,  or  if  by  any  extraordinary 
circumstance  the  people  attain  a  fuller 
growth,  their  religion  is  left  behind,  and  by 
that  means  becomes  useless  to  them. 

There  has  been  an  Egyptian,  a  Grecian,  a 
Latin,  and  even  a  Jewish  religion  ;  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  religion  of  mankind. 

Its  starting  point  in  man  is  sin  ;  and  this 
is  a  characteri-tie  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
race,  but  is  the  heritage  of  every  human 
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being.  _  Hence  the  Gospel,  as  satisfying 
the  universal  and  most  elevated  wants  of 
our  nature,  is  received  as  coming  from  God 
by  the  most  barbarous  and  by  the  most  civi- 
lized nations.  It  does  not,  like  the  religions 
of  antiquity,  deify  nation;;!  peculiarities;  but 
it  does  not  dc.-truy  them  ;;s  modern  cosmopo- 
litism would  do.  It  does  better;  it  sanctifies, 
ennobles,  and  raises  them  to  a  holy  unity  by 
the  new  and  living  principle  it  communicates 
to  them. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
world  has  wrought  a  great  revolution  in  his- 
tory. Until  then,  there  had  only  been  a  his- 
tory of  nations;  now  there  is  a  history  of 
mankind  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  educa 
tion  of  the  human  race,  accomplished  by 
Jesus  Christ,  has  become  the  historian's  com- 
pass, the  clue  to  history,  and  the  hope  of  the 
nations. 

But  Christianity   exerts  its  influence  not 
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only  on  all  nations,  but  also  on  every  period 
of  their  history. 

At  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  the 
world  was  like  a  torch  about  to  become  ex- 
tinct, and  Christianity  rekindled  it  with  fire 
from  heaven. 

Subsequently,  the  barbarian  tribes,  having 
rushed  upon  the  Roman  empire,  had  shattered 
and  confounded  every  tiling  ;  and  Chris- 
tianity, stemming  that  desolating  torrent 
with  the  cross,  subdued  by  it  the  savage 
children  of  the  north,  and  gave  society  a 
new  form. 

Yet  an  element  of  corruption  already  lay 
hid  in  the  religion  carried  by  courageous 
missionaries  to  those  barbarous  tribes.  Their 
faith  came  from  Rome  almost  as  much  as 
from  the  Bible.  This  element  soon  gathered 
strength  ;  man  every  where  substituted  him- 
self for  God, — the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  Romish  churcli ;  and  a  renovation  of  re- 
ligion became  necessary.  This  Christianity 
accomplished  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  arc 
treating. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
countries  that  we  have  hitherto  surveyed 
has  shown  us  the  new  doctrine  rejecting  the 
extravagances  of  the  anabaptists  and  of  the 
new  prophets  ;  but  in  the  country  towards 
which  we  now  turn  our  attention,  infidelity 
is  the  shoal  which  it  has  to  encounter.  No- 
where had  bolder  protests  been  made  against 
the  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the  Church  : 
nowhere  had  there  been  a  more  striking  de- 
velopment of  a  certain  love  of  learning,  in- 
dependent of  Christianity,  which  often  ends 
in  frreligion.  France  carried  in  her  bosom 
two  reformations  at  the  same  time, — the 
one  of  man,  the  other  of  God.  "  Two  na- 
tions were  in  her  womb,  and  two  manner 
of  people  were  to  be  separated  from  her 
bowels."1 

In  France,  the  Reformation  had  to  combat 
not  only  with  infidelity  as  well  as  supersti- 
tion, but  there  was  a  third  antagonist  which 
it  had  not  yet  encountered,  at  least  in  such 
force,  among  the  people  of  German  origin  : 
this  was  immorality.  The  scandals  in  the 
Church  were  very  great ;  debauchery  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Francis  I.  and  Catherine  de 
Medjcis  ;  and  the  austere  virtues  of  the 
reformers  irritated  these  "  Sardanapaluses."2 
Every  where,  no  doubt,  but  especially  in 
France,  the  Reformation  was  of  necessity 
not  only  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical,  but 
moral  also. 

Those  violent  enemies  which  the  Reforma- 
tion encountered  simultaneously  in  France, 
gave  it  a  character  altogether  peculiar.  No- 
where did  it  so  often  dwell  in  dungeons,  or 
so  much  resemble  primitive  Christianity  in 
faith,  in  charity,  and  in  the  number  of  its 
martyrs.  If,  in  the  countries  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  spoken,  the  Reformation  was 


>  Oenesli  xxv  «. 

1  Sardanapalua  (Henry  II.)  Inter  scorta.    CaMn'i  Epp. 
MS. 


more  glorious  by  its  triumphs,  in  that  which 
is  now  to  engage  our  attention,  it  was  still 
more  so  by  its  defeats.  If  elsewhere  it  could 
point  to  thrones  and  sovereign  councils,  here 
it  might  point  to  scaffolds  and  "hill-side" 
meetings.  Whoever  knows  what  constitutes 
the  true  glory  of  Christianity  upon  earth, 
and  the  features  that  assimilate  it  to  its 
Head,  will  study  with  a  livelier  feeling  of 
respect  and  love  the  often  blood-stained 
history  that  we  now  proceed  to  relate. 

The  majority  of  the  men  who  have  after- 
wards glittered  on  the  stage  of  the  world 
were  born  in  the  provinces  where  their 
minds  first  began  to  expand.  Paris  is  a  tree 
that  presents  many  flowers  and  fruits  to  the 
eye,  but  whose  roots  spread  far  and  wide 
into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  to  dravv  from 
thence  the  nutritious  juices  which  they 
transform.  The  Reformation  also  followed 
thft  law. 

The  Alps,  which  beheld  bold  and  Christian 
men  spring  lip  in  every  canton  and  almost 
in  every  valley  of  Switzerland,  were  destined 
in  France  also  to  cover  with  their  length- 
ened shadows  the  infancy  of  some  of  the 
first  reformers.  For  ages  they  had  guarded 
the  treasure  more  or  less  pure  in  their  high 
valleys,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pied- 
montese  districts  of  Luzerne,  Angrogne,  and 
La  Peyrouse.  The  truth,  which  Rome  could 
not  reach  there,  had  spread  from  these  val- 
leys to  the  other  side  of  these  mountains, 
and  along  their  base  to  Provence  and  Uau- 
phiny. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles 
VIII.,  son  of  Louis  XL,  a  sickly  and  timid 
child,  Innocent  VIII.  had  assumed  the  pon- 
tifical tiara  (1484).  He  had  seven  or  eight 
sons  by  different  mothers ;  and  hence,  ac- 
cording to  an  epigram  of  the  times,  Rome 
unanimously  saluted  him  with  the  name  of 
Father.1 

There  was  at  that  time  on  all  the  slopes 
of  the  Dauphinese  Alps,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Durance,  a  new  growth  of  the  old 
Waldensian  opinions.  "  The  roots,"  says  an 
old  chronicler,  "  were  continually  putting 
forth  new  shoots  in  every  diction.  "'•*  Bold 
men  called  the  Roman  Church  the  church  of. 
devils,  and  maintained  that  it  was  as  profit- 
able to  pray  in  a  stable  as  in  a  church. 

The  priests,  the  bishops,  and  the  Roman 
legates  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  on  the  5th 
kalends  of  May  (27th  April)  1487,  Innocent 
VI 1 1.,  the  father  of  the  Romans,  issued  a 
bull  against  these  humble  Christians.  "  To 
arms,"  said  the  pontiff,  "and  trample  these 
heretics  under  foot  as  venomous  serpents."3 

At  the  approach  of  the  legate,  followed  by 
an  ar,my  of  eighteen  thousand  men  and  a 


l  Octo  nocens  pueros  eemilt  totldemqiie  puellas. 

Hunc  merilo  poterit  dicere  Roma  1'alrem. 
-  In  Ebredunensl    arclileplscopatu   veteres  Wnldcnslum. 
haretlcorum  tibne  repullularunC.    Rayiiald,  Annales  Ke- 
cles.  ad  ann.  1197. 

'  AnnU  Insiirgant.  eo.sque  velutl  sspldos  vcnenoso* 

conculccnt.  Bull  of  Innocent  VIII.  preserved  at  Cambridge. 
Leger,  ii.  a. 
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number  of  volunteers,  who  wished  to 
the  spoils  of  the  Waldcnscs,  the  latter  aban- 
doned their  houses  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  caverns,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
as  the  birds  flee  for  shelter  when  (lie  storm 
begins  to  lower.  Not  a  valley,  nor  a  wood, 
nor  a  rock,  escaped  their  persecutors  ;  every 
where  in  this  part  of  the  Alps,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  Italian  side,  these  poor  disciples 
of  Christ  were  hunted  down  like  beasts  of 
pivy.  At  list  the  pope's  satellites  were  worn 
out:  their  strength  was  exhausted,  their  feet 
could  no  longer  sc-ile  the  steep  retreats  of 
the  "  heretics."  and  thuir  arms  refused  to 
strike. 

In  these  alpine  districts,  then  disturbed 
by  Romish  f,;-a:itieisin,  t liven  leagues  from 
the  ancient  town  of  (Jap,1  in  the  direction  of 
Givnohle,  not  far  from  the,  flowery  turf  that 
clothes  the  table-land  of  Bayard's  mountain, 
at  rhc  fool  of  the  Aiguille,  and -near  the  pass 
of  Glaize,  towards  the  place  where  the  Buzon  I 
takes  it-  rise,  stood  and  still  stands  a  group 
of  houses,  half  hidden  by  the  surrounding 
trees,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Farel, — 
or,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  Fareau.a 
On  an  extensive  terrace  raised  above  the 
neighbouring  cottages  might  be  seen  a  house 
of  that  class  which  is  denominated  Gr.ntU- 
hommicrc,  a  manor-house.  It  was  surrounded 
by  an  orchard  which  led  to  the  village. 
Here,  in  these  days  of  trouble,  dwelt  a  noble 
family  of  established  piety,  known  by  the 
name  of  Farel.3  In  1489,  the  very  year  in 
which  the  papacy  was  employing  its  severest 
measures  in  Dauphiny,  was  born  in  this  mo- 
dest mansion  a  son  who  received  the  name 
of  William.  Three  brothers,  Daniel,  Waller. 
nnd  Claude,  and  one  sister,  grew  up  with 
William,  and  shared  his  sports  on  the  banks 
of  the  i'uzon  and  at  the' foot  of  the  Bayard. 

There  William's  childhood  and  early  youth 
were  passed.  His  parents  were  among  the 
most  devoted  servants  of  the  papacy.  "  My 
father  and  mo! her  believed  every  thing,"  he 
tells  us  himself;4  "and  accordingly  they 
brought  up  their  children  in  all  the  ohser, 
anees  of  Romish  devotion." 

God  had  bestowed  rare  qualities  on  Wil- 
liam Farel,  such  as  were  fitted  to  give  him  a 
great  ascendancy  over  his  fellows.  Possess- 
ing a  penetrating  mind  and  lively  imagina- 
tion, sincere  and  upright,  having  a  greatness 
of  soul  that  never  allowed  him,  at  whatever 
risk,  to  betray  the  convictions  of  his  heart, 
he  was  remarkable  also  for  ardour,  fire,  in- 

1  Chief  town  of  the  HautesAlpes. 

2  Rcvne  du  Dauphlne1.  July  Itvi7.  p.  35.    As  you  go  from 
Grenoble  to  Gap,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  Journey  beyond  the  ' 
Insi  |iu-t  house,  and  about  a  stone's  throw  to  the  right  of 
the  high-road,  may  bo  seen  the  village  of  the  Farels.    The 
site  ol  the  house  inhabited  by  Farel's  father  is  still  shown. 
It  Is  now  occupied  only  by  ft  cottage,  but  from  its  dimen-  j 
slons  it  may  be  seen  that  it  could  not  have  belonged  to  an 
ordinary  house.    The  present  Inhabitant  bears  the  name  of  j 
Farel.     I   am  Indebted  for  this  information  to  M.  lilanc,   ; 
pastor  of  Metis. 

3  thillelnuim  Farcllum,  Pelphinatcm,  nobill  familla  or-   I 
turn.     \'-ezK  Icone*. — Calvtn,  writing  to  Cardinal  Sadolet, 
Rets  off  Furel's  disinterestedness — jorti  de  n'  tiobft  maison 
(sprung  from  so  noble  a  family).    Opuscula,  p.  l-i«. 

*  Du  vray  usage  de  la  croii,  par  Guillaume  Farel.  p.  137. 
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domitable  courage,  and  daring,  which  never 
shrunk  from  any  obstacle.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  lie  had  all  the  defects  allied  to  these 
qualities  ;  and  his  parents  were  often  com- 
pelled to  check  his  impetuosity. 

William  threw  himself  with  his  whole  soul 
into  the  superstitious  habits  of  his  credulous 
family.  "  I  am  horror-struck,"  said  he. 
"  when  I  consider  the  hours,  the  prayers, 
and  the  divine  honours,  which  I  myself  have 
ottered  and  caused  others  to  offer  to  the  cross 
and  other  such  things."1 

Four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Gap,  near 
Tallard,  on  a  hill  that  rises  above  the  im- 
petuous stream  of  the  Durance,  was  a  place 
in  groat  repute,  named  Sainte  Croix  (the  holy 
cross).  "William  was  only  seven  or  eight 
years  old  when  his  father  and  mother  re- 
solved to  take  him  thither  on  a  pilgrimage.2 
"  The  cross  in  that  place,"  they  told  him. 
"  is  made  of  the  very  wood  on  which  Christ 
was  crucified." 

The  family  began  their  journey,  and  at 
last  reached  the  highly  venerated  cross,  be- 
fore which  they  all  fell  prostrate.  After 
gazing  for  a  time  on  the  sacred  wood  and  the 
copper  of  the  cross,  the  latter  being  made  las 
the  priest  told  them)  of  the  basin  in  which 
Christ  washed  his  apostles'  feet,  the  pilgrims 
turned  their  eyes  to  a  small  crucifix  attached 
to  the  cross:  "  When  the  devil  sends  us  hail 
and  thunder,"  continued  the  priest,  "  this 
crucifix  moves  about  so  violently,  that  it 
seems  to  get  loose  from  the  cross,  as  if  de- 
sirous of  running  at  the  devil,  and  it  con- 
tinues throwing  out  sparks  of  fire  against 
the  storm  ;  if  it  were  not  for  this,  nothing 
would  be  left  upon  earth."3 

The  pious  pilgrims  were  deeply  moved  by 
the  account  of  these  wonderful  prodigies. 
"  No  one,"  continued  the  priest,  "  sees  or 
knows  aught  of  these  things  except  myself 
and  this  man."  The  pilgrims  turned  their 
heads,  and  saw  a  strange-looking  person 
standing  near  them.  "  It  was  frightful  to 
look  at  him,"  said  Farel.4  *  White  scales 
covered  the  pupils  of  his  eyes,  "  whether 
they  were  there  in  reality,  or  Satan  only 
made  them  appear  so."  This  extraordinary 
man,  whom  the  incredulous  denominated 
"  the  priest's  wizard,"  on  being  appealed  to 
by  the  latter,  immediately  replied  that  the 
prodigy  was  true.-"1 

A  new  episode  completed  the  picture  by 
mingling  a  suspicion  of  criminal  disorders 
with  these  superstitions.  "  There  came  up 
a  young  woman,  intent  on  other  devotion 
than  *hat  of  the  cross,  carrying  her  infant 
wrapped  in  a  cloth.  Then  the  priest  went 
up,  took  hold  of  the  woman  and  child,  and 
led  them  into  the  chapel.  I  may  safely  as- 
sert. that  never  did  dancer  take  a  woman 
and  lead  her  out  more  lovingly  than  he  did. 

1  Du  vray  usnge  de  la  frol.t,  by  W.  Farel,  p.  ZJ2. 

2  J'estoye  fort  petit  tl  A  peine  JL-  savo.ve  lire.     Ibid.  p.  237. 
e  premier  uglennage  AUquel  j'ay  eat£  a  eatt  a  la  salncte 

r.iix.     li,id.  p.  '.':u. 


Le  premier  uglenn 

cr.iix.     li,id.  p.  '.':u. 
•>  Ibid.  p.  2J6-2J9. 
t 


«  Ibid.  p.  237.  *  Ibid.  p.  238. 
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But  such  was  our  blindness,  that  neither  their 
looks  nor  their  gestures,  even  when  they  luul 
behaved  in  an  unseemly  manner  before  us, 
appeared  otherwise  than  good  and  holy.  It 
was  clear  that  the  woman  and  my  gallant  of 
a  priest  understood  the  miracle  thoroughly, 
and  made  it  a  cover  to  their  intercourse."1 

Such  is  a  faithful  picture  of  religion  and 
morals  in  France  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation.  Morality  and  belief  were 
alike  poisoned,  and  both  required  a  powerful 
renovation.  The  greater  the  value  attached 
to  external  works,  the  farther  men  were  re- 
moved from  sanctification  of  heart  ;  dead  or- 
dinances had  been  every  where  substituted 
for  a  Christian  life,  and  a  strange  but  not  un- 
natural union  h;ul  taken  place  between  the 
most  scandalous  debauchery  and  the  most 
superstitious  devotion.  Theft  had  been  com 
mitted  before  the  altar,  seduction  practised 
in  the  confessional,  poison  mingled  with  the 
consecrated  elements,  adultery  perpetrated  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Superstition,  by  de- 
stroying belief,  had  destroyed  morality. 

There  were,  however,  numerous  excep- 
tions in  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages. 
Even  a  superstitious  faith  might  be  sincere, 
and  of  this  William  Farel  is  an  example. 
The  same  zeal  that  afterwards  urged  him  to 
travel  to  so  many  different  places  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  was  at  this 
time  attracting  him  wherever  the  Church 
exhibited  a  miracle  or  claimed  any  adoration. 
Dauphinjr  had  its  seven  wonders,  which  long 
possessed  the  power  of  striking  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people.2  But  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture that  surrounded  him  had  also  their  in- 
fluence in  raising  his  soul  to  the  Creator. 

The  magnificent  chain  of  the  Alps,  those 
summits  covered  wifh  eternal  snow, — those 
vast  rocks,  here  rearing  their  sharp  peaks  to 
heaven,  there  stretching  their  immense  and 
jagged  ridges  high  above  the  clouds,  as  if  an 
island  was  suspended  in  the  air;— all  these 
wonders  of  creation,  which  were  at  this  time 
elevating  the  soul  of  Ulrich  Zwingle  in  the 
Tockenburg,  were  appealing  also  in  mute  but 
powerful  language  to  the  heart  of  William 
Farel  among  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny.  lie 
thirsted  for  life,  for  knowledge,  and  for  light ; 
— he  aspired  to  be  something  great ; — he 
asked  permission  to  study. 

This  was  a  great  blosv  to  hi»  father,  who 
thought  that  a  young  noble  ought  to  know 
nothing  beyond  his  rosary  and  his  sword. 
At  this  time  fame  was  trumpeting  the  prow- 
ess of  a  youthful  countryman  of  William 
Farel's,  a  Dauphinese  like  himself,  named 
Du  Terrail,  but  better  known  as  Bayard, 
who  at  the  battle  of  the  Tar,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  had  just  given  a  signal  dis- 
play of  courage.  "  Such  sons."  it  was  ob- 
served, "  are  like  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a 
strong  man.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath 


1  nil  vray  ntngt  <Je  la  crolx,  par  Onltlaume  Farel,  p.  235 

2  The  burning  spring,   the   cisterns  01    Sasunage,  the 
manna  ol  Uriairtuii,  ic. 


his  quiver  full  of  them ! "  Accordingly, 
Farel's  father  opposed  the  taste  which  Wil- 
liam manifested  fur  learning.  But  the  young 
man  was  not  to  be  shaken.  (_!od  destined 
him  for  nobler  conquests  than  those  of  Ba- 
yard. He  persevered  in  his  entreaties,  and 
the  old  gentleman  gave  way  at  last.1 

Farel  immediately  applied  to  study  with 
surprising  ardour.  The  masters  whom  he 
found  in  Dauphiny  were  of  little  help  to  him. 
and  he  had  to  contend  with  bad  methods  and 
the  incapability  of  his  teachers.2  These  dif- 
ficulties excited  instead  of  discouraging  him, 
and  he  soon  surmounted  these  obstacles. 
His  brothers  followed  his  example.  Daniel 
afterwards  entered  on  the  career  of  politics, 
and  was  employed  in  important  negotiations 
concerning  religion.3  Walter  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  Count  of  Furstem- 
berg. 

Farel,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
having  4earnt  all  that  could  be  acquired  in 
his  province,  turned  his  eyes  elsewhere.  The 
renown  of  the  university  of  Paris  had  long 
filled  the  Christian  world.  He  desired  to  see 
"  that  mother  of  all  learning,  that  true  lamp 
of  the  Church  which  never  knew  eclipse, 
that  clear  and  polished  mirror  of  the  faith, 
dimmed  by  no  cloud,  and  spotted  by  no 
touch."4  He  obtained  the  permission  of  bis 
parents,  and  set  out  for  the  capital  of 
France. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Louis  XII.  and  the  Assembly  of  Tonrs— Francis  and  Mar- 
garet— Learned  Men— Lclevre — His  Courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity—Meeting between  Lcfevre  and  Farel— Farel's 
Hesitation  and  Researches— Kirst  Awakening— Lefevre's 
Prophecy — Teaches  Justification  by  Faith— injections — 
Disorder  of  the  Colleges— Effects  on  Farel— Election — 
Sanctification  of  Lile. 

ONE  day  in  the  year  1510,  or  shortly  after, 
the  young  Dauphinese  arrived  in  Paris.  The 
province  had  made  him  an  ardent  follower  of 
the  papacy  ;  the  capital  was  to  make  him 
something  very  different.  In  France  the 
Reformation  was  not  destined  to  go  forth,  as 
in  Germany,  from  a  small  city.  All  the 
movements  that  agitate  the  people  proceed 
from  the  metropolis.  A  concurrence  of  pro- 
vidential circumstances  made  Paris,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  focus 
whence  a  spark  of  life  might  easily  escape. 
The  young  man  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
(lap,  who  arrived  there  humble  and  ignorant, 
was  to  receive  that  spark  in  his  heart,  and 
share  it  with  many  others. 


I  Cum  a  parentlbus  vlx  impctrnssem  «d  Iltcra?  concessum. 
(Farel,  Natali  Oaleoto,  1527.  MS.  letters  belonging  to  the 
consistory  of  Neiifohatel.) 

4  A  pneceptorlbiM  pnrdpuc  in  Latina  lingua  IneptlssimU 
institntns.  Farelll  Eplst. 

3  Vie  de  Furel.    MS.  ot  Geneva. 

«  Unlvvrsllatem  Parlsieniem  matrem  omnium  sclent)* 
rum....npeculum  fidei  torsumet  polltum....l>rima  Apcll»t. 
I'nlvcrsit.  an.  1396.  Bulceus,  Iv.  p.  bU6. 
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Louis  XII.,  the  father  of  his  people,  had 
just  convoked  the  representatives  of  the 
French  clergy  to  meet  at  Tours.  This  prince 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  times  of  the 
Information  ;  so  that  had  this  great  revolu- 
tion taken  place  during  his  reign,  the  whole 
of  France  might  have  become  protestant. 
Tin:  assembly  of  Tours  had  declared  that  the 
king  possessed  the  right  of  waging  war  on 
the  pope,  and  of  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Basle.  These  measures  were  the 
object  of  general  conversation  in  the  colleges, 
the  city,  and  the  court ;  and  must  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  young 
Farel. 

Two  children  were  then  growing  up  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XII.  One  was  a  prince  of 
tall  stature  and  striking  features,  who  showed 
little  moderation  in  his  character,  and  fol- 
lowed blindly  wherever  his  passions  led  him; 
so  that  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  saying : 
"  That  great  boy  will  spoil  all."  l  This  was 
Francis  of  Angouleme,  duke  of  Yalois,  and 
cousin  to  the  king.  Boisy,  his  tutor,  had 
taught  him,  however,  to  honour  literature. 

By  the  side  of  Francis  was  his  sister  Mar- 
garet, his  senior  by  two  years,  "  a  princess," 
says  Brantome,  "  of  great  mind  and  ability, 
both  natural  and  acquired."  •  Accordingly, 
Louis  had  spared  no  pains  in  her  education, 
and  the  most  learned  men  in  the  kingdom 
hastened  to  acknowledge  her  as  their  pa- 
troness. 

Already,  indeed,  a  group  of  illustrious  men 
surrounded  these  two  Valois.  William  Bu- 
dceus,  a  man  giving  the  run  to  his  passions, 
fond  of  the  chase,  living  only  for  his  hawks, 
his  horses,  and  his  hounds,  on  a  sudden,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  had  stopped  short, 
sold  his  hunting  train,  and  applied  himself 
to  study  with  the  zeal  he  had  formerly  dis- 
played in  scouring  the  fields  and  forests  with 
his  dogs;3  the  physician  Cop;  Francis  Vat- 
able,  whose  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  ad- 
mired by  the  Jews  themselves ;  James  Tusan, 
a  celebrated  Hellenist ;  .and  many  others, 
encouraged  by  Stephen  Poncher,  bishop  of 
Paris,  by  Louis  Ruze,  the  civil  lieutenant, 
and  by  Francis  de  Luynes,  and  already  pro 
tected  by  the  two  young  Valois.  resisted  the 
violent  attacks  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  looked 
upon  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  the 
most  deadly  heresy.  At  Paris,  as  in  Germany 
and  >S\vif/,crland,  the  wstoration  of  sound 
doctrine  was  to  be  preceded  by  the  revival 
of  letters.  But  in  France  the  hands  that 
thv.s  prepared  the  materials  were  not  des- 
tined to  construct  the  edifice. 

Among  all  the  doctors  who  then  adorned 
the  capital,  was  observed  a  man  of  very 
diminutive  stature,  of  mean  appearance,  and 
humble  origin,4  whose  intellect,  learning, 
and  powerful  eloquence  had  an  indefinable 

i  Mezeray.  vol.  iv.  m. 
'  Br»nt..  Dames  Illustrea,  p.  331. 

1  His  wife  and  tons  came  to  Genera  In  1610,  after  his 
death. 
«  liomuncull  unlus  neque  centre  Insltnlj.    B«»  Iconei , 


attraction  for  all  who  heard  him.  His  name 
was  Lefevre ;  and  he  was  born  about  1455 
at  Etaples,  a  village  in  Picardy.  He  had 
received  a  rude,  or  as  Theodore  Beza  calls  it, 
a  barbarous  education ;  but  his  genius  had 
supplied  the  want  of  masters ;  and  his  piety, 
learning,  and  nobility  of  soul,  shone  out  with 
so  much  the  brighter  lustre.  Ho  had  tra- 
velled much,  and  it  would  appear  that  his 
desire  of  acquiring  knowledge  had  led  him 
into  Asia  and  Africa.1  As  early  as  1493, 
Lefevre,  then  doctor  of  divinity,  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Paris.  He  imme- 
diately occupied  a  distinguished  rank,  and, 
in  the  estimation  of  Erasmus,  was  the  first.2 

Lefevere  saw  that  he  had  a  task  to  per- 
form. Although  attached  to  the  practices  of 
the  Romish  Church,  he  resolved  to  attack 
the  barbarism  then  prevailing  in  the  univer- 
sity ;3  he  began  to  teach  the  various  branches 
of  philosophy  with  a  clearness  hitherto  un- 
I  known.  He  endeavoured  to  revive  the  study 
of  languages  and  learned  antiquity.  He 
went  farther  than  this ;  he  perceived  that, 
as  regards  a  work  of  regeneration,  philosophy 
and  learning  are  insufficient.  Abandoning, 
therefore,  scholasticism,  which  for  so  many 
ages  had  reigned  supreme  in  the  schools,  he 
returned  to  the  Bible,  and  revived  in  Chris- 
tendom the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
evangelical  learning.  He  did  not  devote  his 
time  to  dry  researches,  he  went  to  the  heart 
of'  the  Bible.  His  eloquence,  his  candour, 
his  amiability  captivated  all  hearts.  Serious 
and  fervent  in  the  pulpit,  lie  indulged  in  a 
sweet  familiarity  with  his  pupils.  li  He  loves 
me  exceedingly,''  wrote  Glarean,  one  of  their 
number,  to  his  friend  Zwingle.  ''  Full  of 
candour  and  kindness,  he  often  sings,  prays, 
disputes,  and  laughs  411  the  follies  of  the 
world  with  me.'' 4  Accordingly,  a  great 
number  of  disciples  from  every  country  sat 
at  his  feet. 

This  man,  with  all  his  learning,  submitted 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  to  every  obser- 
vance of  the  Church.  He  passed  as  much 
time  in  the  churches  as  in  his  study,  so  that 
a  close  union  seemed  destined  to  unite  the 
aged  doctor  of  Picardy  and  the  young  schohir 
of  Dauphiny.  When  two  natures  so  similar 
as  these  meet  together,  though  it  be  within 
the  wide  circuit  of  a  capital,  they  tend  to 
draw  near  each  other.  In  his  pious  pilgrim- 
ages, young  Farel  soon  noticed  an  aged 
man,  and  was  struck  by  his  devotion.  He 
prostrated  himseltibefore  the  images,  and  re- 
mained long  on  his  knees,  praying  with  fer- 
vour and  devoutly  repeating  his  hours. 
"  Never,"  said  Farel,  "  never  had  I  seen  a 
chanter  of  the  mass  sing  it  with  greater  re- 

1  In  his  Commentary  on  2  Thessalonians  li.  will  be  found 
a  curious  account  of  Mecca  and  its  temple,  furnished  to  him 
by  some  traveller. 

2  Fabro,  Tiro  quo  vli  In  multis  milllbus  reperlas  vel  in- 
tecrlorem  vel  humanlorem,  says  Erasmus.    Kpp.  p.  174. 

'  Rarbarlem  nobilissimae  academice....incumbentem  de- 
trudl.  Beza  Icones. 

4  Supra  modum  me  amat  totus  integer  tt  candldiu,  m*. 
cum  cantillat,  ludit,  dlsputat,  ridel  mecum.  Zw.  Epp.  p. 
26. 
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verence."1  This  man  was  Lefevre.  Wil- 
liam Furel  immediately  desired  to  become 
acquainted  with  him  ;  -and  could  not  restrain 
his  joy  when  he  found  himself  kindly  re- 
ceived by  this  celebrated  man.  William  had 
gained  his  object  in  coming  to  the  capital. 
From  that  time  his  greatest  pleasure  was 
to  converse  with  the  doctor  of  Etaples,  to 
.listen  to  him,  to  hear  his  admirable  lessons, 
and  to  kneel  with  him  devoutly  before  the 
same  shrines.  Often  might  the  aged  Lefevre 
and  his  young  disciple  be  seen  adorning  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  with  flowers ;  and 
alone,  far  from  all  Paris,  far  from  its 
scholars  and  its  doctors,  they  murmured  in 
concert  the  fervent  prayers  they  offered  up  to 
Mary.2 

Kurd's  attachment  to  Lefevre  was  no- 
ticed by  many.  The  re'spect  felt  towards 
the  old  doctor  was  reflected  on  his  young  dis- 
ciple. This  illustrious  friendship  drew  the 
Dauphinese  from  his  obscurity.  He  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  for  zeal ;  and  many 
devout  rich  persons  in  Paris  intrusted  him 
with  various  sums  of  money  intended  for 
the  support  of  the  poorer  students.3 

Some  time  elapsed  ere  Lefevru  and  his 
disciple  arrived  at  a  clear  perception  of  the 
truth.  It  was  not  the  hope  of  a  rich  benefice 
or  a  propensity  to  a  dissolute  life  which  bound 
Farel  to  the  pope  ;  those  vulgar  ties  were  not 
made  for  souls  like  his.  To  him  the  pope 
was  the  visible  head  of  the  Church,  a  sort  of 
deity,  by  whose  commandments  souls  might 
be  saved.  Whenever  he  heard  any  one 
speaking  against  this  highly  venerated  pon- 
tiff, he  would  gnash  his  teeth  like  a  furious 
wolf,  and  would  have  called  down  lightning 
from  heaven  "  to  overwhelm  the  guilty 
•wretch  with  utter  rifin  and  confusion." — "  I 
believe,"  said  he,  "  in  the  cross,  in  pilgrim- 
ages, images,  vows  and  relics.  What  the 
priest  holds  in  his  hands,  puts  into  the  box, 
and  there  shuts  up,  eats,  and  gives  others 
to  eat,  is  my  only  true  God,  and  to  me  there 
is  no  other,  either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth."4 
— "  Satan,"  says  he  in  another  place,  "had  so 
lodged  the  pope,  the  papacy,  and  all  that  is 
his  in  my  heart,  that  even  the  pope  had  not 
so  much  of  it  in  himself." 

Thus,  the  more  Farel  appeared  to  seek 
God,  the  more  his  piety  decayed  and  super- 
stition increased  in  his  soul ;  every  thing 
was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  He  has  him- 
self described  this  condition  in  energetic  lan- 
guage:5 "  Alas!  how  1  shudder  at  myself 
and  at  my  faults,"  said  he,  "  when  I  think 
upon  it;  and  how  great  and  wonderful  a 
work  of  God  it  is,  that  man  should  ever  have 
been  dragged  from  such  an  abyss ! " 


J  Kp.  rte  Farel  a  tons  seigneurs,  penples  et  pasteurs. 

-  Floribus  Jubebat  Marianuin  idulum,  dum  una  soil  mur 
"  iiua  I'voces  Marianas  ail  idoluui,  urnari.  Farel  to 

Pel  ili  ..II,  anno  ijj6 

3  l.cneva  MS 

«  Kp.  de  Furel.    A  tous  aeUnenrs,  Ac. 

5  Quo  plus  iiergere  et  pronvivere  artnitebar,  eo  ampHus 
retrocedebara.  t'arellus  Ualeulo,  MS.  Letters  at  i\eui- 
Chatcl. 


From  this  abyss  he  emerged  only  by  de- 
grees. He  had  at  first  studied  the  profane 
authors  ;  his  piety  finding  no  food  there,  he 
began  to  meditate  on  the  lives  of  the  saints  ; 
infatuated  as  he  was  before,  these  legends 
only  made  him  still  more  .so.1  He  then  at- 
tached himself  to  several  doctors  of  the  age ; 
but  as  he  had  gone  to  them  in  wretchedness, 
he  left  them  more  wretched  still.  At  last 
he  began  to  study  the  ancient  philcs<tph.-i>, 
and  expected  to  learn  from  Aristotle  how  to 
be  a  Christian  ;  again  his  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed. Books,  images,  relics,  Aristntlf, 
Mary,  and  the  saints — all  proved  unavailing. 
His  ardent  soul  wandered  from  one  human 
wisdom  to  another,  without  finding  the 
means  of  allaying  its  burning  thirst. 

Meantime  the  pope,  allowing  the  writings 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  called 
The  Holy  Bihle,  Farel  began  to  read  them, 
as  Luther  had  done  in  the  cloister  at  Er- 
furth;  he  was  amazed2  at  seeing  that  every 
thing  upon  earth  was  different  from  what  is 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Perhaps  he  was 
on  the  point  of  reaching  the  truth,  but  on  a 
sudden  a  thicker  darkness  plunged  him  into 
another  abyss.  "  Satan  came  suddenly  upon 
me,"  said  he,  "that  he  might  not  lose  his 
prize,  and  dealt  with  me  according  to  his 
custom."3  A  terrible  struggle  between  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  word  of  the  Churc.li 
then  took  place  in  his  heart.  If  he  met  with 
any  passages  of  Scripture  opposed  to  the 
Romish  practices,  he  cast  down  his  eyes, 
blushed,  and  dared  not  believe  what  he  read.4 
"  Alas ! "  said  he,  fearing  to  keep  his  looks 
fixed  on  the  Bible,  "  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand these  things ;  I  must  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  the  Scriptures  from  that 
which  they  seem  to  have.  I  must  keep  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Church,  and  indeed 
of  the  pope." 

One  day,  as  he  was  reading  the  Bible,  a 
doctor  who  happened  to  come  in  rebuked  him 
sharply.  "No  man,"  said  he,  "ought  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  before  he  has  learnt 
philosophy  and  taken  his  degree  in  arts." 
This  was  a  preparation  the  apostles  had  not 
required  ;  but  Farel  believed  him.  "  1  was," 
says  he,  "the  most  wretched  of  men,  shut- 
ting my  eyes  lest  1  should  see."5 

From  that  time  the  young  Uauphinese 
had  a  return  to  his  Romish  fervour.  The 
legends  of  the  saints  inflamed  his  imagina- 
tion. The  greater  the  severity  of  the  mo- 
nastic rules,  the  greater  was  the  attraction 
be  felt  towards  them.  In  the  midst  of  the 
woods  near  Paris,  some  Carthusians  inha- 
bited a  group  of  gloomy  cells  ;  he  visited 
them  with  reverence,  and  shared,  in  their 
austerities.  "  1  was  wholly  employed,  day 

i  Qu.iMle  sanctls  conscripta  oflendebam,  verum  ex  itulto 
insanum  faclebant.  Farellus  Qaleutu,  Ma.  Letters  al  Neuf- 
uliatcl. 

-  Kurel.    A  tous  sclg'.ieurs,  Ac. 

3  ibiil. 

<  <  viilo<  demlttens,  visis  non  credcbam.  Farellui  Natali 
Q 

•>  ncuius  ii  luce  avertcbam.    Ibid. 
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nnd  night,  in  serving  the  devil,"  said  he. 
"  after  the  fashion  of  that  man  of  .sin,  the 
pope.  I  had  my  Pantheon  in  my  heart,  and 
such  a  troop  of  mediators,  saviours,  :<nd  gods, 
tint  I  might  well  have  passed  for  a  papal 
register." 

The  darkness  could  hot  grow  deeper  ;  the 
morning  star  was  soon  to  arise,  and  it  was 
destined  to  appear  at  Lefevre's  voice.  There 
•  already  some  gleams  of  light  in  the 
doctor  of  Etaples  ;  sin  inward  conviction  told 
him  that  the  Church  could  not  long  remain 
in  its  actual  position  ;  and  often,  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  return  iVoni  saying  mass,  or 
of  rising  from  before  some  image,  the  old 
man  would  turn  towards  his  youthful  dis- 
ciple, and  grasping  him  by  the  hand  would 
say  in  a.  serious  tone  of  voice  :  "  My  dear 
William.  God  will  renew  the  world.  :md  you 
v.i!l  see  it  I''1  Farel  did  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand these  words.  Yet  Lefevre  did  not 
confine  himself  to  this  mysterious  language; 
a  great  change  which  was  then  wrought  in 
l.im,  was  destined  to  produce  a  similar  effect 
on  his  disciple. 

The  old  doctor  was  engaged  in  a  laborious 
t;;sk  ;  he  was  carefully  collecting  the  legends 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  arranging 
them  according  to  the  order  in  which  their 
names  are  found  in  the  calendar.  Two 
months  had  already  been  printed,  when  one 
of  those  beams  of  light  which  come  from 
heaven,  suddenly  illuminated  his  soul.  lie 
could  not  resist  the  disgust  which  such  pue- 
rile superstitions  must  ever  cause  in  the 
he-art  of  a  Christian.  The  sublimity  of  the 
Word  of  God  -made  him  perceive  the  paltry 
nature  of  these  fables.  They  now  appeared 
1.1  him  no  better  than  "brimstone  fit  to 
kindle  the  fire  of  idolatry."2  He  abandoned 
his  work,  and  throwing  these  legends  aside, 
turned  ardently  towards  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
At  the  moment  when  Lefevre,  quitting  the 
wondrous  tales  of  the  saints,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  Word  of  God,  a  new  era  began  in 
France,  and  was  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  effect,  Lefevre,  weaned  from  the  fables 
of  the  Breviary,  began  to  study  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul ;  the  light  increased  rapidly  in 
his  heart,  and  he  immediately  imparted  to 
his  disciples  that  knowledge  of  the  truth 
which  we  find  in  his  commentaries.3  Strange 
doctrines  were  those  for  the  school  and  for 
the  ape,  which  were  then  first  heard  in  Paris, 
and  disseminated  by  the  press  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  We  may  easily  understand 
that  the  young  disciples  who  listened  to 

1  A  tons  soisncnrs.-  Sec  also  his  letter  to  Tellican.  Ante 
minus  plus  minus  qnadraginta,  me  nianu  apprehensnm  Us 
alloqurliatur.-  "Uulielme,  oportet  orbem  iuimuluri  et  tu 
vidti i^  f 

-  A  tons  seigneurs,  pcujiles  et  pnsteurs. 

3  The  first  eili'imi  <>i  li  •  ('onimi'iitarv  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  I'aitl  Is.  If  1  mistake  not,  thatoi  1512  A  copy  is  extant 
in  tlie  Hibliolhi-que  Rovale  ol  I'arls.  The  Second  edition 
is  that  from  which  1  quute.  The  learned  Simon  stxs  (ob- 
•ervations  on  the  New  Testament),  that  "James  l.elevre 
deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  skilful  commenta- 
tors of  the  age."  We  should  give  him  greater  praise  than 
tliis. 


them  were  aroused,  impressed,  and  changed 
by  them  ;  and  that  thus,  prior  to  the  year 
1512,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  was  prepar- 
ing for  France. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
which  overthrew  by  a  single  blow  the  subtle- 
tics  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  observances  of 
popery,  was  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Sorbonne.  "  It  is  God  alone,"  said 
the  doctor,  and  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  uni- 
versity must  have  been  astonished  as  they 
re-echoed  such  strange  sounds,  "  it  is  God 
alone,  who  by  his  grace,  through  faith,  justi- 
fies unto  everlasting  life.1  There  is  a  right- 
eousness of  works,  there  is  a  righteousness 
of  grace ;  the  one  cometh  from  man,  the 
other  from  God ;  one  is  earthly  and  passeth 
away,  the  other  is  heavenly  and  eternal ;  one 
is  the  shadow  and  the  sign,  the  other  the 
light  and  the  truth  ;  one  makes  sin  known  P> 
us  that  we  may  escape  death,  the  other  re- 
veals grace  that  we  may  obtain  life."2 

"  What  then  !"  asked  his  hearers,  as  they 
listened  to  this  teaching,  which  contradicted 
that  of  four  centuries ;  "  has  any  one  m;m 
been  ever  justified  without  worts?"  "One!" 
answered  Lefevre,  "  they  are  innumerable. 
How  many  people  of  disorderly  lives,  who 
have  ardently  prayed  for  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism, possessing  faith  alone  in  Christ,  and 
who,  if  they  died  the  moment  after,  have 
entered  into  the  life  of  the  blessed  without 
works  !" — "  If,  therefore,  we  are  not  justified 
by  works,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  perform 
them,"  replied  some.  The  Paris  doctor  an- 
swered, and  the  other  reformers  would  not 
perhaps  have  altogether  approved  of  this 
reply  :  "  Certainly  not !  they  are  not  in  vain. 
If  I  hold  a  mirror  to  the  sun,  its  image  is 
reflected  ;  the  -more  1  polish  and  clear  it, 
the  brighter  is  the  reflection  ;  but  if  we  allow 
itrto  become  tarnished,  the  splendour  of  the 
sun  is  dimmed.  It  is  the  same  with  justifi- 
cation in  those  who  lead  an  impure  life."  In 
this  passage,  Lefevre,  like  Augustine  in 
many,  does  not  perhaps  make  a  sufficient  dis- 
tinction between  sanctification  and  justifica- 
tion. The  doctor  of  Etaples  reminds  us 
strongly  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippona.  Those 
who  lead  an  unholy  life  have  never  received 
justification,  and  therefore  cannot  lose  it. 
But  Lefevre  may  have  intended  to  say  that 
the  Christian,  when  he  has  fallen  into  any 
sin,  loses  the  assurance  of  salvation,  and  not 
salvation  itself.  If  so,  there  is  no  objection 
to  be  made  against  his  doctrine. 

Thus  a  new  life  and  a  new  teaching  had 
penetrated  into  the  university  of  Paris.  The 
doctrine  of  faith,  formerly  preached  in  Gaul 
by  I'othinus  ai:d  Ircnseus,  was  heard  there 
again.  From  this  time  there  were  two  par- 
lies, two  people  in  this  great  school  of 
Christendom.  Lefevre's  lessons  and  the  zeal 
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1  Solus  enlm  Dens  est  q«i  hanc  juMitlam  per  fidem  tradit, 
qui  sola  gratia  ad  vltarn  justihcat  cternam.  Fabri  Comm. 
in  K|ip.  1'auli,  r.  70. 

'-'  Ilia  umbratile  vestigium  alqne  slgnum,  htec  lux  et  ten- 
tas  i-.-t.  Fabri  Comm.  In  Epp.  1'auli,  p.  70 
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of  his  disciples  formed  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  the  scholastic  teaching  of  the  m:<jo- 
rity  of  the  doctors,,  and  the  irregular  and 
frivolous  lives  of  most  of  the  students.  In 
the  colleges,  they  were  far  more  busily 
engaged  in  learning  their  parts  in  comedies, 
in  masquerading,  and  in  mountebank  farces, 
than  in  studying  the  oracles  of  God.  In 
these  plays  the  honour  of  the  great,  of  the 
princes,  of  the  king  himself,  was  frequently 
attacked.  The  parliament  interfered  about 
this  period ;  and  summoning  the  principals 
of  several  colleges  before  them,  forb.ule  those 
indulgent  masters  to  permit  such  dramas  to 
be  represented  in  their  houses.1 

But  a  more  powerful  diversion  than  the 
decrees  of  parliament  suddenly  came  to  cor- 
rect these  disorders.  Jesus  Christ  was 
preached.  Great  was  the  uproar  on  the 
benches  of  the  university,  and  the  students 
began  to  occupy  .themselves  almost  as  much 
with  the  evangelical  doctrines  as  with  the 
quibbles  of  the  school  or  with  comedies. 
Many  of  those  whose  lives  were  the  least 
irreproachable,  adhered  however  to  the  doc- 
trine of  works  ;  and  feeling  that  the  doctrine 
of  faith  condemned  their  way  of  living,  they 
pretended  that  St.  James  was  opposed  to  St. 
Paul.  Lefevre,  resolving  to  defend  the 
treasure  he  had  discovered,  showed  the  agree- 
ment of  these  two  apostles:  "Does  not  St. 
James  in  his  first  chapter  declare  that  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from 
above?  Now,  who  will  deny  that  justifica- 
tion is  the  good  and  perfect  gift? If  we 

see  a  man  moving,  the  respiration  that  we 
perceive  is  to  us  a  sign  of  life.  Thus  works 
are  necessary,  but  only  as  signs  of  a  living 
faith,  which  is  accompanied  by  justification.2 
Do  eye-salves  or  lotions  give  light  to  the 

eye? No  '.  it  is  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

Well,  then,  these  lotions  and  these  eye- 
salves  are  our  works.  The  ray  that  the  sun 
darts  from  above  is  justification  itself.''3 

Farel  listened  earnestly  to  this  teaching. 
These  words  of  salvation  by  grace  had  im- 
mediately an  indescribable  charm  for  him. 
Every  objection  fell :  every  struggle  ceased. 
No  sooner  had  Lefevre  put  forward  this  doc- 
trine than  Farel  embraced  it  with  all  the 
ardour  of  his  soul.  He  had  undergone 
labour  and  conflicts  enough  to  be  aware  that 
he  could  not  save  himself.  Accordingly, 
immediately  he  saw  in  the  Word  that  God 
saves  freely,  he  believed,  "  Lefevre,"  said 
he,  "  extricated  me  from  the  false  opinion  of 
human  merits,  and  taught  me  that  every 
thing  came  from  grace  :  which  I  believed  as 
soon  as  it  was  spoken."4  Thus  by  a  con- 
version as  prompt  and  decisive  as  that  of  St. 

«  Crevier,  Hist,  de  1'lTntverslte.  v.  95. 
-  (>per:i  signa  vivir  fidel, quam  JuBtificatioscquitur.  Fabrl 
Comm.  In  Kp|>.  Paul!,  p.  73. 

|  Scd  radius  de«nper  a  sole  vlbratuBjustificatio  est.  Ibid. 
'  RUM.    A  tout  selcaeurs. 


Paul  was  Farel  led  to  the  faith, — that  Farel 
who  (as  Theodore  l'e/a  says)  undismayed 
by  difficulties,  threats,  abuse,  or  blows,  won 
over  to  Jesus  Christ  Montbelliard,  Ncufcha- 
tel,  Lausanne,  Aigle,  imd  finally  Geneva.1 

Meanwhile  Letevre, continuing  his  lessons, 
and  delighting,  as  Luther  did,  in  employing 
contrasts  and  paradoxes  containing  weighty 
truths,  extolled  the  greatness  of  tin;  mys- 
teries of  redemption  :  "  Ineffable  exchange," 
exclaimed  he,  "  the  innocent  One  is  con- 
demned and  the  criminal  acquitted  ;  the 
lllessing  is  cursed,  and  he  who  was  cursed 
is  blessed  ;  the  Life  dies,  and  the  dead  live  ; 
the  Glory  is  covered  with  shame,  and  He 
who  was  put  to  shame  is  covered  with 
glory."2  The  pious  doctor,  going  still 
deeper  acknowledged  that  all  salvation  pro- 
ceeds from  tlie  sovereignty  of  God's  love. 
"  Those  who  are  saved,"  said  he,  "  are  saved 
by  election,  by  grace,  by  the  will  of  God,  not 
by  their  own.  Our  own  election,  will,  and 
works  arc  of  no  avail :  the  election  of  God 
alone  is  profitable.  When  we  are  converted, 
it  is  not  our  conversion  that  makes  us 
the  elect  of  God,  but  the  grace,  will,  and 
election  of  God  which  convert  us.''3 

l'>ut  Lefevre  did  not  confine  himself  to 
doctrines  alone  :  it'  lie  gave  to  God  the  glory, 
he  required  obedience  from  man,  and  urged 
the  obligations  which  proceed  from  the  great 
privileges  of  the  Christian.  "  If  thou  art  a 
member  of  Christ's  Church,  thou  art  also  a 
member  of  his  body,"  said  he  ;  "  and  if  thou 
art  a  member  of  Christ's  body,  thou  art  full 
of  the  Divinity  ;  for  in  him  dwellcth  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily.  Oh!  if  men 
could  but  understand  this  privilege,  how 
chastely,  purely,  and  holily  would  they  live, 
and  they  would  look  upon  all  the  glory  of 
this  world  as  disgrace,  in  comparison  with 
that  inner  glory  which  is  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  the  flesh/'4 

Lefevre  perceived  that  the  office  of  a 
teacher  of  the  Word  is  a  lofty  station  ;  and 
he  exercised  it  with  unshaken  fidelity.  The 
corruption  of  the  times,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  clergy,  excited  his  indignation,  and 
became  the  subject  of  severe  rebuke.  "How 
scandalous  it  is,"  said  he,  "to  see  a  bishop 
asking  persons  to  drink  with  him,  gambling, 
rattling  the  dice,  spending  his  time  with 
hawks  and  dogs,  and  in  hunting,  hallooing 
after  rooks  and  deer,  and  frequenting  houses 
of  ill-fame!5 0  men  deserving  a  se- 
verer punishment  than  Sardauapalus  him- 
self!" 

1  Nullis  difficiiltntibus  fractn<=,  nullls  minis,  convltiis, 
verberibus  detiique  iiiflklls  Icrrltus.     l!ez«  Icom-8. 
-  (>  ineffable  commercium  !....Fabri  Comm.  14i,  verso. 

3  Ineflic.tx  esl  ml  hoc  ipsum  iiostra  viiltintas.  nostril  elec- 
tlo:  Dei  :ii  linn  electio  efficacissima  et  paten tmima est.  Ac. 
Ibid.  p.  K9,  verso. 

4  SI   de   curpore   Christ),   divinltate   rcpletus  cs.     Ibid, 
p.  176,  verso. 

5  Et  vlrguncnlas  gremio  tencntem,  cum  guavUs  semooei 
migcentem.    Ibid.  p.  2us. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Farel  and  the  Saints— The  University— Farel' 9  Conversion 
— Farel  and  Lnther— OthW  Disciples— Hate  •  >!'  the  Re- 
form in  France — Spontaneous  Rise  of  the  different  Re- 
forms— Which  was  the  first  t— Lefevre's  Place. 

Tncs  taught  Lefevre.  Farel  listened,  trem- 
bling with  emotion;  he  received  all,  and 
rushed  suddenly  into  tlir  new  path  that  was 
opening  before  him.  There  was,  however, 
one  point  of  his  ancient  faith  which  he  could 
not  as  yet  entirely  renounce ;  this  was  the 
invocation  of  saints.  The  best  spirits  often 
have  these  relics  of  darkness,  which  they 
cling  to  after  their  illumination.  Farel  was 
astonished  as  he  heard  the  illustrious  doctor 
declare  that  Christ  alone  should  be  invoked. 
"  Religion  has  but  one  foundation,"  said 
Lefevrc,  "  one  object,  one  Head,  Jesus 
Christ,  blessed  for  evermore:  alone  hath  He 
trodden  the  wine-press.  Let  us  not  then  call 
ourselves  after  St.  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  St. 
'Peter.  The  cross  of  Christ  alone  openeth 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  shutteth  the  gates 
of  hell.''  When  he  heard  these  words,  a 
fierce  conflict  took  place  in  Farel's  soul.  On 
'the  one  hand,  he  beheld  the  multitude  of 
saints  with  the  Church  ;  on  the  other,  Jesus 
Christ  alone  with  his  master.  Now  he 
inclined  to  one  side,  now  to  another ;  it  was 
his  last  error  and  his  last  battle.  He  hesi- 
tated, he  still  clung  to  those  venerable  men 
and  women  at  whose  feet  Rome  falls  in  ado- 
ration. At  length  the  decisive  blow  was 
struck  from  above.  The  scales  fell  from  his 
eyes.  Jesus  alone  appeared  deserving  of 
his  worship.  "Then,"  said  he,  "popery 
was  utterly  overthrown  ;  I  began  to  detest 
it  as  devilish,  and  the  holy  Word  of  God  had 
the  chief  place  in  my  heart."1 

Public  events  accelerated  the  course  of 
Farel  and  his  friends.  Thomas  de  Vio,  who 
afterwards  contended  with  Luther  at  Augs- 
burg and  at  Leipsic,  having  advanced  in  one 
of  his  works  that  the  pope  was  the  absolute 
monarch  of  the  Church,  Louis  XII.  laid  the 
book  before  the  university  in  the  month  of 
February  1512.  James  Allmain,  one  of  the 
yungest  doctors,  a  man  of  profound  genius 
and  indefatigable  application,  ivul  before  the 
faculty  of  theology  a  refutation  of  the  cardi- 
nal's assertions,  which  was  received  with  the 
greatest  applause.2  > 

What  impression  must  not  such  discourses 
have  p  oduced  on  the  minds  of  Lefevre's 
,  young  disciples  1  Could  they  hesitate  when 
the  university  seemed  impatient  under  the 
papal  yoke  ?  If  the  main  body  itself  was  in 
motion,  ought  not  they  to  rush  forward  as 
skirmishers  and  clear  the  way?  "  It  was 
necessary,"  said  Fan.d,  "that  popery  should 
have  fallen  little  by  little  from  my  heart ;  for 
it  did  not  tumble  down  at  the  first  shock."  3 


1  F»rei.    A  tons  seigneurs. 

2  Olivier,  Hist.  Je  n'nivcrsite  de  Paris,  v.  81. 
J  Farel.    A  tous  seigneurs. 
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He  contemplated  the  abyss  of  superstitions 
in  which  he  had  been  plunged.  Standing  on 
the  brink,  he  once  more  surveyed  its  depth 
with  an  anxious  eye,  and  shrunk  back  with 
a  feeling  of  terror.  "  Oh  !  what  horror  do  I 
feel  at  myself  and  my  sins,  when  1  think  of 
these  things  !  "  exclaimed  he.1  "  0  Lord," 
he  continued,  "  would  that  my  soul  had 
served  thec  with  a  living  faith,  as  thy  obe- 
dient servants  have  done  ;  would  that  it  had 
prayed  to  and  honoured  thce  as  much  as  I 
have  given  my  heart  to  the  mass  and  to  serve 
that  enchanted  wafer,  giving  it  all  honour  !" 
In  such  terms  did  the  youthful  Dauphincse 
deplore  his  past  life,  and  repeat  in  tears,  as 
St.  Augustine  had  done  before  :  "  I  have 
known  Thee  too  late  ;  too  late  have  I  loved 
Thee ! " 

Farel  had  found  Jesus  Christ;  and  having, 
reached  the  port,  he  was  delighted  to  find  re- 
pose after  such  terrible  storms.2  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  every  thing  appears  tome  under  a 
fresh  aspect.3  Scripture  is  cleared  up ;  pro- 
phecy is  opened  ;  the  apostle  shed  a  strong 
light  upon  my  soul.4  A  voice,  till  now- 
unknown,  the  voice  of  Christ,  my  Shepherd, 
my  Master,  my  Teacher,  speaks  to  me  with 
power."5  He  was  so  changed  that,  "  instead 
of  the  murderous  heart  of  a  ravening  wolf, 
he  came  back,"  he  tells  \is,  "  quietly,  like  a 
meek  and  harmless  lamb,  having  his  heart 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  pope,  and  given 
to  Jesus  Christ."6 

Having  escaped  from  so  great  an  evil,  he 
turned  towards  the  Bible,7  and  began  to 
study  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  much  earnest- 
ness." He  read  the  Scriptures  constantly, 
with  ever  increasing  affection,  and  God  en- 
lightened him  from  day  to  day.  He  still 
continued  to  attend  the  churches  of  the  esta- 
blished worship  ;  but  what  found  he  there? 
loud  voices,  interminable  chantings,  and 
words  spoken  without  understanding.9  Ac- 
cordingly, when  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  that  was  passing  near  an  image  or  an 
altar,  he  would  exclaim,  "  Thou  alone  art 
God  !  thou  alone  art  wise  !  thou  alone  art 
good  !10  Nothing  must  be  taken  away  from 
thy  holy  law,  and  nothing  added.  For  thou 
alone  art  the  Lord,  and  thou  alone  wilt  and 
must  command." 

Thus  fell  in  his  eyes  all  men  and  all 
teachers  from  the  height  to  which  his  ima- 
gination had  raised  them,  and  he  now  saw 
nothing  in  the  world  but  God  and  his  Word. 
The  other  doctors  of  Paris,  by  their  per- 
secutions of  Lefevre  had  already  fallen 


1  Farel.    A  tons  seigneurs. 

2  Animus  per  varia  jactattis,  vcrum  nactus  portum,  soil 
h.i'sii .     Farel  Qaleoto. 

3  Jam  rerum  nova  lades.    Ibid. 

«  Notlor  scriptura,  apertlores  prophets,  lucidiores  »po»- 
tuli.    Ibid. 

5  Agnita  pastorls,  maglstrl,  ct  prseceptoris  Christ!  vox. 
Ibid. 

6  Fnrcl.    A  tons  seigneurs. 

7  Lego  sacra  ut  causain  inveniam.    Farel  Oaleoto. 

8  Life  of  l-'arel,  Geneva  and  Chonpard  MSS. 

9  C'lamores  multi,  caiitiunes  lunumerae,    Farel  Oaleoto, 
Neufchate!  MS 

lu  Vere  tu  solus  Dcus.     Ibid. 
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in  his  esteem  ;  but  erelong  Lefevre  himself, 
his  beloved  guide,  was  no  more  than  a  man 
like  himself.  He  loved  and  venerated  him 
still ;  but  God  alone  became  his  master. 

Of  all  the  reformers,  Farel  and  Luther  tire 
perhaps  those  whose  early  spiritual  develop- 
ments are  best  known  to  us,  and  who  had  to 
pass  through  the  greatest  struggles.  Quick 
and  ardent,  men  of  conflict  and  strife,  they 
underwent  the  severest  trials  before  attaining 
peace.  Farel  is  the  pioneer  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Fra-nce  and  Switzerland;  he  rushes 
into  the  wood,  and  hews  down  the  aged 
giants  of  the  forest  with  his  axe.  Calvin 
came  after,  like  Melancthon,  from  whom  he 
differs  indeed  in  character,  but  whom  he  re- 
sembles in  his  part  as  theologian  and  orga- 
nizer. These  two  men,  who  have  something 
in  common  with  the  legislators  of  antiquity, 
— the  one  in  its  graceful,  the  other  in  its 
severe  style, — built  up,  settled,  and  gave 
laws  to  the  territory  conquered  by  the  first 
two  reformers.  If,  however,  Luther  and 
Farel  approximate  in  Some  of  their  features, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  latter  re- 


Bcza,  speaking  of  Lefevre,  hails  him  as  the 
man  "  who  boldly  began  the  revival  of  the 
pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ; n1  and  remarks 
that,  "  as  in  ancient  times  the  school  of  Iso- 
cratcs  sent  forth  the  best  orators,  so  from  the 
lecture-room  of  the  doctor  of  Etaples  issued 
many  of  the  best  men  of  the  age  and  of  the 
Church."2 

The  Reformation  was  not,  therefore,  in 
France  a  foreign  importation.  It  was  born 
on  French  soil ;  it  germinated  in  Paris ;  it 
put  forth  its  first  shoots  in  the  university 
itself,  that  second  authority  in  Romish  Christ- 
endom. God  planted  the  seeds  of  this  work 
in  the  simple  hearts  of  a  Picard  and  a  !)au- 
phinese,  before  they  had  begun  to  bud  forth 
in  any  other  country  upon  earth.  The  .Swiss 
Reformation,  as  we  have  seen,3  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  German  Reformation;  and  in 
its  turn  the  Reformation  in  France  was 
independent  of  that  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Germany.  The  work  commenced  at  the 
same  time  in  different  countries,  without  any 
communication  one  with  the  other ;  as  in 
a  battle  all  the  divisions  begin  to  move  at 


scmbles  the  Saxon  reformer  in  one  aspect  |  the  same  moment,  although  one  has  not  told 
only.  Besides  his  superior  genius,  Luther 
had,  in  all  that  concerned  the  Church,  a  mo- 
•  deration  and  wisdom,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  past,  a  comprehensive  judgment,  and 
even  an  organizing  faculty,  that  did  not 
exist  to  the  same  degree  in  the  Dauphinese 
reformer. 

Farel  was  not  the  only  young  Frenchman 
into  whose  mind  the  new  light  then  beamed. 
The  doctrines  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
illustrious  doctor  of  Etaples  fermented  among 
the  crowd  who  listened  to  his  lectures,  and  in 
his  school  were  trained  the  daring  soldiers 
who,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  were  to  contend 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  They  listened,' 
compared,  discussed,  and  keenly  argued  on 
both  sides.  It  is  probable  that  among  the 
small  number  of  scholars  who  defended  the 
truth  was  young  Peter  Robert  Oliveton, 
born  at  Noyon  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  afterwards  translated  the  Bible 
into  French  from  Lefevre 's  version,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  the 
attention  of  a  youth  of  his  family,  also  a 
native  of  Noyon.  to  the  Gospel,  and  who 
became  the  most  illustrious  chief  of  the  Re- 
formation.1 

Thus  in  1512,  at  a  time  when  Luther  had 
made  no  impression  on  the  world,  and  was 
going  to  Rome  on  some  trifling  monkish 
business, — at  an  epoch  when  Zwingle  had 
not  yet  begun  to  apply  himself  earnestly  to 
sacred  learning,  and  was  crossing  the  Alps 
with  the  confederates  to  fight  for  the  pope, — 
Paris  and  France  were  listening  to  the  teach- 
ing of  those  vital  truths  from  which  the  Re- 
formation was  ordained  to  issue  ;  and  souls 
prepared  to  disseminate  them  were  drinking 
them  in  with  holy  thirst.  Hence  Theodore 


1   Tiopr.   Univ..  art.  Otinttan.      Hist,  du  Calvlnlsine  by 

Maimbuurg,  p.o3. 
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the  other  to  inarch,  but  because  one  and  the 
same  command,  issuing  from  a  higher  power, 
has  been  heard  by  all.  The  time  had  come, 
the  nations  were  prepared,  and  Go  1  was 
every  where  beginning  the  revival  of  his 
Church  at  the  .same  time.  Such  facts  demon- 
strate that  the  great  revolution  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  a  work  of  God. 

If  we  look  only  to  dates,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  neither  to  Switzerland  nor  to  Ger- 
many belongs  the  honour  of  having  begun 
this  work,  although,  hitherto,  these  two 
countries  alone  have  contended  for  it.  This 
honour  belongs  to  France.  This  is  a  truth, 
a  fact  that  we  are  anxious  to  establish,  be- 
cause until  now  it  may  possibly  have  been 
overlooked.  V.'ithout  dwelling  on  the  influ- 
ence that  Lefevre  exercised  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  many  individuals,  and  in  particular 
on  Calvin  himself,  as  we  conjecture,  Ifft  us 
reflect  on  that  which  he  had  on  one  only  of 
his  disciples, — on  Farel,  and  on  the  energetic 
activity  which  this  servant  of  God  mani- 
fested ever  afterwards.  Can  we,  after  that, 
resist  the  conviction,  that  if  Zwingle  and 
Luther  had  never  appeared,  there  would  still 
have  been  a  reforming  movement  in  France? 
It  is  impossible,  no  doubt,  to  calculate  what 
might  have  been  its  extent ;  we  must  even 
acknowledge  that  the  report  of  what  was  tak- 
ing place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Jura  afterwards  animated  and  accelerated 
the  progress  of  the  French  reformers.  But 
they  were  the  first  awakened  by  the  trumpet 
that  sounded  from  heaven  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  they  were  the  first  on  foot  and 
under  arms  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

i  Et  purlorls  rellglonls  Instauratlonem  fortlter  segressui. 
Beica  Icones. 

-'  Sic  ox  Stapnlcnsis  audltorio  pncstantisslml  »lri  pluriml 
prodierint.     Ibid. 
See  vol.  II.  p.  237. 
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Nevertheless  Luther  is  the  great  workman 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  fullest 
sense  tlie  tirst  reformer.  Lefevre  is  not  so 
complete  as  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Luther.  He 
is  of  Wittemberg  and  Geneva,  but  there  is 
still  a  tinge  of  tha  Sorbonne ;  he  is  the  first 
catholic  in  the  reform  movement,  and  the 
List  of  the  reformers  in  the  catholic  move- 
ment, lie  is  to  the  end  a  sort  of  go-between, 
a  mediator  not  altogether  free  from  mystery, 
destined  to  remind  us  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  old  things  and  the  new,  which 
seemed  for  ever  separated  by  an  impassable 
gulf.  Though  rejected  and  persecuted  by 
Home,  he  still  clings  to  Koine  by  a  slender 
thread  which  he  has  no  desire  to  break. 
Lefevre  of  Etaples  has  a  station  apart  in  the 
theology  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  he  is  the 
link  connecting  the  ancient,  times  with  the 
mo.lern,  and  the  man  in  whom  the  transition 
is  made  from  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages 
to  the  theology  of  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Character  of  Francis  I.— Commencement  of  Modern  Times 
I  ilmrty  ami  Obedience— Margaret  of  Valois— The  Court 
—  r.risoiinet.  Count  of  Monlbrun— l.efevre  comtncmls  him 
to  the  Kible— Francis  1.  an  J  "  his  Children  "—The  Gospel 
brought  to  Margaret— Conversion — Adoration— Margaret's 
Character. 

THUS  the  whole  university  was  in  a  state  of 
restlessness.  But  the  Reformation  in  France 
was  not  to  be  a  work  of  the  learned  only.  It 
was  to  take  its  place  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  world,  and  even  in  the  court  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  youthful  Francis  I.  of  Angouleme  had 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  and  cousin  Louis 
XII.  His  beauty  and  address,  his  courage 
and  love  of  pleasure,  made  him  the  first 
knight  of  his  time.  He  aspired,  however,  at 
being  something  more:  he  desired  to  be  a 
gre;»t  and  even  a  good  king,  provided  every 
thing  would  bend  to  his  sovereign  pleasure. 
Valour,  a  taste  for  letters,  and  a  love  of  gal- 
lantry, are  three  terms  that  will  express  the 
character  of  Francis  and  the  spirit  of  his 
age.  Two  other  illustrious  kings,  Henry  IV. 
and  especially  Louis  XIV.,  presented  the 
same  features  in  after-years.  Hut  these 
princes  wanted  what  the  Gospel  communi- 
cates; and  although  there  had  always  existed 
in  the  nation  elements  of  holiness  and  Chris- 
tian elevation,  we  may  say  that  these  three 
great  monarchs  of  modern  France  have  in 
measure  stamped  upon  their  subjects 
the  impress  >  f  their  own  peculiarities,  or 
rather  that  they  themselves  were  the  faith- 
ful images  of  the  character  of  their  people. 
If  the  Gospel  had  entered  France  with  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Valois  family,  it  would 
have  brought  the  nation  what  it  does  not 
possess, — a  spiritual  tendency,  a  Christian 
holiness,  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and 


would  thus  have  perfected  it  in  what  con- 
stitutes the  real  strength  and  greatness  of  a 
people. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  that 
France  and  Europe  passed  from  the  middle 
ages  to  modern  times.  The  new  world, 
which  was  then  in  the  bud,  grew  up  and 
entered  into  possession.  Two  classes  of  men 
imposed  their  influence  on  the  new  state  of 
society.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  men  of 
faith,  men  also  of  wisdom  and  holiness  ;  and 
by  their  side  were  the  courtly  writers,  friends 
of  the  world  and  of  vice,  who  by  the  freedom 
of  their  principles,  contributed  as  much  to 
the  depravation  of  morals  as  the  former  to 
their  reformation. 

If  Europe  in  the  days  of  Francis  I.  had  not 
witnessed  the  rise  of  the  reformers,  and  had 
been  handed  over  by  the  severe  judgment  of 
Providence  to  the  unbelieving  innovators, 
her  fate  and  that  of  Christianity  would  have 
been  decided.  The  danger  was  great.  For 
some  time  these  two  classes  of  combatants, 
the  antagonists  of  the  pope  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Gospel,  were  mixed  up  together ; 
and  as  they  both  claimed  liberty,  they  ap- 
peared to  employ  the  same  arms  a~gainst  the 
same  enemies.  An  unpractised  eye  could 
not  distinguish  between  them  amid  the  dusr 
and  clouds  of  the  battle-field.  If  the  former 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  latter,  all  would  have  been  lost.  The 
enemies  of  the  hierarchy  were  passing  rapidly 
to  the  extremes  of  impiety,  and  urging  Chris- 
tian society  into  a  frightful  abyss  ;  the 
papacy  itself  was  helping  towards  this  ter- 
rible catastrophe,  and  accelerating  by  its 
ambition  and  its  disorders  the  destruction  of 
the  remnants  of  truth  and  life  still  surviving 
in  the  Church.  P»ut  God  raised  up  the  Re- 
formation, and  Christianity  was  saved.  The 
reformers  who  had  shouted  liberty,  soon 
called  for  obedience.  The  very  men  who 
had  cast  down  the  throne  whence  the  Roman 
pontiff  issued  his  oracles,  fell  prostrate  before 
the  Word  of  God.  Then  a  clear  and  definite 
separation  took  place  ;  nay  more,  the  two 
bodies  engaged  in  war  against  each  other. 
The  one  party  had  desired  liberty  only  for 
themselves,  the  others  had  claimed  it  for  the 
Word  of  God.  The  Reformation  became  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  that  incredulity 
towards  which  Rome  is  often  so  lenient. 
After  restoring  liberty  to  the  Church,  the 
reformers  restored  religion  to  the  world. 
Of  these  two  gifts,  the  latter  was  the  most 
needed. 

The  friends  of  infidelity  tioped,  fora  while, 
to  reckon  ainong'their  number  Margaret  of 
Valois,  duchess  of  Alencon,  whom  Francis 
tenderly  loved,  and  always  called  "  sa  mig- 
nonne"  his  darling,  as  we  learn  from  Bran- 
tome.1  The  same  tastes,  the  same  acquire- 
ments, distinguished  both  brother  and  sister. 
Possessing,  like  Francis,  a  handsome  person, 
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Vie  des  Dames  illustres,  p.  331.    La  Hare,  1740. 
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Margaret  combined  with  those  eminent 
qualities  that  make  great  characters  those 
gentler  virtues  that  win  the  affections.  In 
the  world,  in  the  gay  entertainments  at  the 
court  of  the  king  and  of  the  emperor,  she 
shone  like  a  queen,  charming,  surprising, 
and  captivating  all  hearts.  Passionately 
fond  of  letters,  and  endowed  with  a  rare 
genius,  she  would  retire  to  her  closet,  and 
there  indulge  in  the  sweet  pleasures  of 
thought,  study,  and  learning-,  But  her  ruling 
passion  was  to  do  good  and  prevent  evil. 
When  ambassadors  had  been  received  by 
the  king,  they  went  and  paid  their  respects 
to  Margaret.  "  They  were  mightily  en- 
chanted with  her,"  says  Brantome,  "  and 
made  a  glowing  report  of  her  to  their  own 
countrymen."  And  the  king  would  often 
refer  matters  of  importance  to  her,  "  leaving 
them  solely  to  her  decision."1 

This  celebrated  princess  was  distinguished 
for  the  strictness  of  her  morals  ;  but  while 
many  confine  this  austerity  to  their  lips, 
and  are  lax  in  their  behaviour,  Margaret  did 
the  contrary.  Irreproachable  in  conduct, 
she  was  not  altogether  free  from  censure  in 
her  writings.  Instead  of  being  surprised  at 
this,  we  might  rather  wonder  that  a  woman 
so  dissolute  as  Louisa  of  Savoy  should  have 
a  daughter  so  pure  as  Margaret.  While 
visiting  different  parts  of  the  country  with 
the  court,  she  amused  herself  with  describ- 
ing the  manners  of  the  time,  and  particularly 
the  disorders  of  the  priests  and  monks.  '•  I 
have  heard  her,"  says  Brantome,  "  thus  nar- 
rating tales  to  my  grandmother,  who  always 
accompanied  her  in  her  litter,  as  lady-in- 
waiting,  and  wJio  had  charge  of  her  ink- 
horn."2 

This  Margaret,  so  Beautiful,  so  full  of  wit, 
and  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  corrupted 
court,  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  religious  movement  then  beginning 
in  France.  But  how  could  the  Duchess  of 
Alencon  be  reached  by  the  Reformation  in 
the  midst  of  so  profane  a  court,  and  of  tin-. 
licentious  tales  by  which  it  was  amused? 
Her  elevated  soul  felt  wants  that  the  Gospel 
alone  could  satisfy  ;  grace,  works  every 
where  ;  and  Christianity,  which  even  before 
an  apostle  had  appeared  in  Rome,  already 
counted  followers  in  the  house  of  Nar- 
cissus and  in  the  court  of  Nero,3  penetrated 
rapidly,  at  the  peril  d  of  its  renovation,  into 
the  court  of  Francis  I.  High-bred  dames 
and  noble  lords  addressed  the  princes  in  the 
language  of  faith  ;  and  that  sun,  then  rising 
upoirFrance,  shed  its  earliest  beams  upon  an 
illustrious  head,  by  which  they  were  imme- 
diately reflected  on  the  Duchess  of  Alencon. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  noblemen 
at  the  court  was  William  of  Montbrun,  son 
of  Cardinal  Briconnet  of  St.  Malo,  who  hud 
entered  the  church  after  the  decease  of  his 


1  Vie  des  Dames  lllustres,  p.  337. 

3  Ibid.  p.  m. 

1  Romans  ivi.  n  ;  Philip,  iv.  22. 


wife.  Count  William,  who  was  fund  of 
study,  took  holy  orders,  and  became  succes- 
sively bishop  of  Lodiivo  and  of  Meau*x. 
Being  twice  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  unsedueed  by  the  flattery 
and  pomps  of  Leo  X. 

At  the  period  of  his  return  to  France,  the 
sap  was  every  where  beginning  to  move. 
Farcl,  then  master  of  arts,  was  lecturing  i;i 
the  celebrated  college  of  the  Cardinal  Le- 
moine,  one  of  the  four  principal  colleges  of 
the  theological  faculty  in  Paris,  equal  in  rank 
to  the  Sorbonne.  Two  fellow-countrymen 
of  Lefevre,  Arnaud and  Gerard  Roussel,  with 
several  others,  increased  the  circle  of  liberal 
and  generous  minds.  Briconnet,  fresh  from 
the  gay  entertainments  and  festivities  of 
Rome,  was  astonished  at  what  had  takou 
place  in  Paris  during  his  absence.  Thirst- 
ing for  the  truth,  he  renewed  his  an.-ient  re- 
lations with  Lefevre,  and  passed  many  pre- 
cious hours  with  the  doctor  of  the  Sorbunnc, 
with  Farel,  the  tvvo  Roussels  and  their 
friends.1  This  illustrious  but  humble- 
minded  prelate  was  willing  to  be  instructed 
by  the  lowliest  Christians,  but  particularly 
by  the  Lord  himself.  "  I  am  in  darkness," 
said  he,  "  awaiting  the  grace  of  the  Divine 
benevolence,  from  which  I  am  exiled  by  my 
demerits."  His  mind  was  dazzled,  as  it  were, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Gospel.  His  eyelids 
drooped  before  its  unequalled  brightness. 
"  The  eyes  of  all  men,"  added  he,  "  are  insuf- 
ficient to  receive  the  whole  light  of  this 
great  luminary."2 

Lefevre  had  recommended  the  Bishop  to 
the  Bible ;  he  had  pointed  to  it  as  the  clue 
which  ever  leads  men  back  to  the  primitive 
truth  of  Christianity, — to  what  it  was  when 
schools,  sects,  ordinances,  and  traditions 
were  unknown,  and  as  the  powerful  medium 
by  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
renovated.  BriconncJ; read  the  Bible.  "Such 
is  the  sweetness  of  this  Divine  food,"  said  he, 
"  that  it  makes  the  mind  insatiable ;  the 
more  we  taste  of  it,  the  more  we  long  for  it.":: 
The  simple  and  mighty  truth  of  salvation 
charmed  him  :  he  found  Christ, — he  found 
God  himself.  "  What  vessel,"  said  he,  "is 
able  to  receive  the  exceeding  fulness  of  this 
inexhaustible  sweetness?  But  the  dwelling 
extends  according  to  our  desire  to  entertain 
the  good  guest.  Faith  is  the  quartermaster 
who  alone  can  find  room  for  him,  or,  more 
truly,  who  makes  us  dwell  in  him."  But  at 
the  same  time  the  good  bishop,  afflicted  at 
seeing  this  doctrine  of  life,  which  the  Refor- 
mation restored  to  the  world,  held  in  so  little 
estimation  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  among 
the  people,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  singular  and 


1  Histolre  de  la  Rftvocat.  de  1'fdit.  de  Nantes,  i.  7.  Maira- 
bonrR.  Hist,  du  Calv.  p.  12. 

*  Till"  palace  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  In  the  Rlbllo- 
theiiue  lioyale  at  Paris,  entitled  LriireiJi  ilary^tnte,  rnnt 
de  Xatarrr,  and  marked  S.  F.  337.  I  shall  have  ireuuent  oc- 


e    atarrr,  an     me      .     .       .       sa       ave  ireuuent  oc- 
casion to  quote  the  manuscript,  which  I  had  great  difficult/ 
in  deciphering. 
•>  Ibid. 
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most  worthy  innovation,  and  yet  to  my  i'el- 
lovr-men  most  unacceptable  !  " 

It  is  in  this  way  that  evangelical  opinions 
made  their  way  into  the  midst  of  the  frivo- 
lous, dissolute,  and  literary  court  of  Francis 
I.  Many  of  the  men  who  composed  it,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
king,  as  John  du  Bellay,  Budseus,  Cop  the 
court  physician,  and  even  Petit  the  king's 
confessor,  appeared  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  sentiments  of  Briconnet  and 
Lefcvre.  Francis,  who  loved  learning:,  who 
invited  into  his  states  learned  men  inclined 
to  Lutheranism,  and  who  thought  (as  Eras- 
mus says)  "in  this  manner  to  adorn  and 
illustrate  his  age  in  a  more  magnificent 
manner  than  lie  could  have  done  by  trophies, 
pyramids,  or  by  the.  most  pompous  struc- 
tures," was  himself  carried  away  by  his 
sister,  by  Briconnet,  and  by  the  literary  men 
of  his  court  and  universities.  He  would 
often  be  present  at  the  discussions  of  the 
learned,  listening  with  delight  to  their  con- 
versation at  table,  and  calling  them  "  his 
children."  He  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Word  of  God  by  founding  Hebrew  and  Greek 
professorships.  And  hence  Theodore  Be/.a, 
when  placing  his  portrait  at  the  head  of  the 
reformers,  says:  "Pious  spectator!  do  not 
shudder  at  the  sight  of  this  adversary ! 
Ought  he  not  to  have  a  part  in  this  honour, 
who  expelled  barbarism  from  the  world,  and 
with  firm  hand  substituted  in  its  stead  three 
languages  and  sound  learning,  to  be  as  it 
were  the  portals  to  the  new  building  that 
was  shortly  to  be  erected?  "l 

But  there  was  at  the  court  of  Francis  I. 
one  soul  in  particular,  which  seemed  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  evangelical  influence  of 
the  doctor  of  Etaples  and  the  bishop  of 
Meaux.  Margaret,  yet  hesitating  and  waver- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  die  depraved  society  that 
surrounded  her,  looked  for  support,  and  found 
it  in  the  Gospel.  She  turned  towards  this 
fresh  breath  that  was  reanimating  the  world, 
and  inhaled  it  with  delight  as  an  emanation 
from  heaven.  From  some  of  the  ladies  of 
her  court  she  learnt  what  the  new  doctors 
were  teaching  ;  they  lent  her  their  writings, 
their  little  books,  called  in  the  language  of 
the  time,  "  tracts  ;"  and  spoke  to  her  of  the 
"  primitive  Church,  of  the  pure  Word  of  God, 
of  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  of 
Christian  liberty  which  shakes  off  the  yoke 
of  superstition  and  traditions  of  men  to  bind 
them  closer  to  God  alone."2  Erelong  this 
princess  conversed  with  Lefevre,  Farel,  and 
Kousse! ;  their  zeal,  their  piety,  their  purity 
of  morals, — all  in  them  struck  her  imagina- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  long  enjoyed  her  friendship, 
that  became  her  guide  in  the  path  of  faith. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  fit  the  brilliant  court  of 


1  Neqne  m  potenllRfime  pudcat quasi  atricnscs  hiijns 

edl»  fiiturn«.   I'eitv  Icoaeft.— PlBputatlonflnu  eonim  line  in- 
terfiilt.     Flor.  Rurnumli  Hist,  dc  ortu  litvresum,  vil.  2. 

2  Htlmlourg,  Hist,  tlu  Calvii.lsme.  \>.  P. 
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Francis  I.  and  of  the  profligate  household  of 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  accomplished  one  of 
those  conversions  of  theheart  which,  although 
not  thoroughly  evangelical,  are  not  the  fruit 
of  a  mere  sesthetical  religion.  Margaret 
subsequently  recorded  in  her  poems  the  dif- 
ferent movements  of  her  soul  at  this  important 
period  of  her  life  ;  and  in  them  we  may  trace 
the  path  she  then  trod.  We  find  that  the 
sense  of  sin  had  taken  strong  hold  of  her. 
and  that  she  wept  over  the  levity  with  which 
she  had  treated  the  scandals  of  the  world. 
She  exclaimed : 

Is  there  a  gulf  of  ill,  so  deep  and  wide 
That  can  suffice  but  e'en  a  tenth  to  hide 
Of  my  vile  sins? 

This  corruption,  of  which  she  had  so  long 
been  ignorant,  she  discovered  every  where, 
now  that  her  eyes  were  opened. 

Well  do  I  feel  within  me  is  the  root, 

Without  are  branch  and  foliage,  Hower  and  fruit. 1 

Yet  amidst  the  alarm  caused  by  the  state  of 
her  soul,  she  felt  that  a  God  of  pence  had 
appeared  to  her : 

My  God,  thou  hast  conic  down  on  earth  to  me, — 
To  me,  although  a  naked  worm  I  W.- 

And  ere  long  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  was  shed  abroad  in  her  heart. 

Margaret  had  found  faith,  and  her  enrap- 
tured soul  indulged  in  holy  transports.3 

Word  Divine,  Jesus  the  Salvator, 

Only  Son  of  the  eternal  1'ater, 

The  lirst,  the  last ;  of  all  things  renovator, 

Hishop  and  kinj.',  :mcl  nnVli'y  triumphator, 

From  death  by  death  our  liberator. 

By  faitli  we're  made  the  so:is  of  the  Creator. 

From  this  time  :•  great  change  took  place  . 
in  the  Duchess  of  Aleneon  : — 

Though  poor,  and  weak,  and  ienorant  I  be. 
How  rich,  how  strong,  how  wise  I  am  in  Thee!4 

But  the  power  of  sin  was  not  yet  subdued  in 
her.  She  found  a  struggle,  a  discard  in  hei 
soul  that  alarmed  her:5 

In  spirit  noble,— but  in  nature  slave; 
Immortal  am  1,— tending  to  the  grave; 
Essence  of  heaven.— and  yet  of  earthly  birth  : 
God's  duelling  place,— and  yet  how  little  worth. 

Margaret,  seeking  in  nature  the  symbols 
that  might  express  the  wants  and  affections 
of  her  soul,  chose  for  ner  emblem  (says 
Bran  tome)  the  marigold.  "  which  by  its  rays 
and  leaves  has  more  affinity  with  the  sun. 
and  turns  wherever  he  goes."6 — She  added 
this  device : — 

..Von  inferiora  stcutus, 
I  seek  iiot  things  below. 

"  as  a  sign,"  adds  the  courtly  writer,  li  that 


1  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  princesses.     Lyon. 
1M7,  tome  I.    Mirolr  de  I'ilmc  pficherease,  p.  15.    The  copy 
I  have  used  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  Ka. 
varre  herself,  and  some  notes  that  It  contains  are  said  to 
be  in  her  own  handwriting.    It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
a  friend  of  the  author's. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  in,  19. 

3  Marguerites,  <vc.    Discord  de  I'esprit  et  de  la  chair,  p. 
73.    (The  translator  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  quaiut- 
uess  of  the  original,  both  in  rhyme  and  rhythm.) 

*  Ibid.    Ef  irolr  de  Time.  p.  22. 
s  Ibid.    Mscord  de  1'e.sprit,  p.  71. 
6  Vic  des  Femines  illustres,  p.  33. 
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she  directed  all  her  actions,  thoughts,  desires, 
and  affections,  to  that  great  sun  which  is 
God  ;  and  hence  she  was  suspected  of  being 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  religion."  l 

In  fact,  the  princess  experienced,  not  long 
after, f  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  all  who 
will  lice  godly  in  Jesus  C/irixf  xltall  suffer  per- 
secution. At  the  court,  they  talked  of  Mar- 
garet's  new  opinions,  and  the  surprise  was 
great.  What !  even  the  sister  of  the  king 
takes  part  with  these  people  !  Fur  a  moment 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  Margaret's 
ruin  was  certain.  .She  was  denounced  to 
Francis  I.  But  the  king-,  who  was  tenderly 
attached  to  his  sister,  pretended  to  think 
that  it  was  untrue.  Margaret's  character 
gradually  lessened  the  opposition.  Every 
one  loved  her,  says  Brantome :  "  she  was 
veryjund,  mild,  gracious,  charitable,  affable, 
a  great  alms-giver,  despising  nobody,  and 
winning  all  hearts  by  her  excellent  quali- 
ties. "- 

In  the  midst  of  the  corruption  and  frivolity 
of  that  age,  the  mind  reposes  with  delight  on 
this  chosen  soul,  which  the  grace  of  God  had 
seized  from  beneath  such  a  load  of  vanities 
and  grandeur.  But  her  feminine  character 
held  her  back.  If  Francis  I.  had  felt  his 
sister's  convictions,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
followed  them  out.  The  timid  heart  of  the 
princess  trembled  before  the  anger  of  the 
king.  She  was  coi.stantly  wavering  between 
her  brother  and  her  .Saviour,  and  could 
not  resolve  to  sacrifice  either.  We  cannot 
recognise  her  as  a  Christian  who  has 
reached  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God  :  she  is  a  correct  type  of  those  eleva- 
ted souls,  so  numerous  in  every  age,  parti- 
cularly among  women,  who.  powerfully 
attracted  towards  heaven,  have  not  sufficient 
strength  to  detach  themselves  entirely  from 
the  earth. 

However,  such  as  she  is,  she  is  a  pleasing 
character  on  the  stage  of  history.  Neither 
Germany  nor  England  present  her  parallel. 
She  is  a  star,  slightly  clouded  no  doubt,  but 
shedding  an  indescribable  and  gentle  radi- 
ance, and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  treat- 
ing, her  rays  shine  out  still  more  brightly. 
It  is  not  until  later  years,  when  the  angry 
looks  of  Francis  I.  denounce  a  mortal  hatred 
against  the  Reformation,  that  his  frightened 
sister  will  screen  her  holy  faith  from  the 
light  of  day.  But  now  she  raises  her  head 
in  the  midst  of  this  corrupted  court,  and 
appears  a  bride  of  Christ.  The  respect  paid 
to  her,  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  her 
understanding  and  of  her  heart,  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  at  the  court  of  France 
much  better  than  any  preacher  could  have 
done.  The  gentle  influence  of  woman  gained 
admission  for  the  new  doctrine.  It  is  per- 
haps to  this  period  we  should  trace  the  incli- 
nation of  the  French  nobility  to  embrace 
Protestantism.  If  Francis  had  followed  his 


sister,  if  all  the  nation  had  opened  its  gates 
to  Christianity,  Margaret's  conversion  might 
have  been  the  saving  of  France.  But  while 
the  nobles  welcomed  the  Gospel,  the  king 
and  the  people  remained  faithful  to  Rome  ; 
and  there  came  a  tinn-  when  it  was  a  cause 
of  serious  misfortune  to  the  Reformation 
to  count  a  Navarre  and  a  Conde'  among  its 
ranks. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Enemies  of  the  Reformation— Louisa— Dnprat— Conco-'ffnt 
of  Bologna— Opposition  of  the  Parliament  and  the  I'ni- 
versity— The  Sorbonne — Bcda— His  clirxrawer—  Ilis  Ty- 
ranny— Herquin,  the  most  learned  of  tlie  Nubility— Tlie 
Intriguers  of  the  Sorbonne— Heresy  of  the  three  Miv?d:i- 
lens— Luther  condemned  at  Paris— Address  of  the  Sor- 
bonne to  tlie  King— Lefevre  quite  Paris  for  Meaux. 

THI:S  already  had  the  Gospel  made  illustri- 
ous conquests  in  France,  Lefevre,  Brieon- 
net,  Farel,  and  Margaret  joyfully  yielded  in 
Paris  to  the  movement  that  was  already 
beginning  to  shake  the  world.  Francis  1. 
himself  seemed  at  that  time  more  attracted 
by  the  splendour  of  literature,  than  repelled 
by  the  severity  of  tlie  Gospel.  The  friends 
01  the  Word  of  God  were  entertaining  the 
most  pleasing  expectations ;  they  thought 
that  the  heavenly  doctrine  would  be  dissemi- 
nated without  obstacle  over  their  country,  at 
the  very  moment  when  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion was  organizing  at  court  and  in  the  Sor- 
bonne. France,  which  was  to  signalize 
itself  among  Roman  catholic  states  for  nearly 
three  centuries  by  its  persecutions,  rose  with 
pitiless  severity  against  the  Reformation.  If 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  age  of  a 
bloody  victory,  the  sixteenth  was  that  of  a 
cruel  struggle.  Probably  in  no  place  .did  the 
reformed  Christians  meet  with  more  merci- 
less adversaries  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Gospel.  In  Ger- 
many, it  was  in  the  Romish  states  that  their 
enemies  were  fouud:  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
Romish  cantons,  but  in  France,  it  was  face 
to  face.  A  dissolute  woman  and  a  rapacious 
minister  then  headed  the  long  list  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Reformation. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  and 
of  Margaret,  notorious  for  her  gallantries, 
absolute  in  her  will,  and  surrounded  by  a 
train  of  ladies  of  honour  whose  licentiousness 
began  at  the  court  of  France  a  long  series  of 
immorality  and  scandal,  naturally  took  part 
against  the  Word  of  God  ;  she  was  the  more 
to  be  feared  as  she  had  always  preserved  an 
almost  unbounded  influence  over  her  son. 
But  the  Gospel  met  with  a  still  more  formid- 
able adversary  in  Louisa's  favourite,  Anthony 
Duprat.  who  by  her  influence  was  nominated 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  This  man,  whom 
a  contemporary  historian  calls  the  most 
vicious  of  all  bipeds,1  was  more  rapacious 


'  VT*  dea  Fernmes  Ulvutret,  p.  33.         2  Ibid.  p.  341. 
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than  Louisa  was  dissolute.  Having  first 
enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  justice, 
he  desired  subsequently  to  increase  liis 
wealth  at  the  expanse  of  religion,  and  entered 
holy  orders  to  gain  possession  of  the  richest 
livings 

Lust  and  avarice  thus  characterized  these 

two  persons,  who,  being  both  devoted  to  the 

pope,  endeavoured   to  conceal  the  disorders 

of  their   lives  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the 

•  heretics.1 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  the  ecclesiastical  dominion 
of  the  pope.  The  king,  after  the  battle  of 
Marignan,  met  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  and  there 
was  sealed  the  famous  concordat,  in  virtue 
of  which  these  two  princes  divided  the  spoils 
of  the  Church  between  them.  They  annul- 
led the  supremacy  of  councils  to  give  it  to 
the  pope;  and  depriving  the  churches  of 
their  right  to  fill  up  the  vacant  bishoprics 
and  livings,  conferred  it  on  the  king.  After 
this,  Francis  I.,  supporting  the  pontiff's 
train,  proceeded  to  the  minster-church  of  Bo- 
logna to  ratify  this  negotiation.  He  was 
sensible  of  the  injustice  of  the  concordat,  and 
turning  to  Punrat,  whispered  in  his  ear:  "  It 
is  enough  to  damn  us  both.''2  Tut  what  was 
salvation  to  him?  Money  and  the  pope's 
alliance  were  what  he  wanted. 

The  parliament  vigorously  resisted  the 
concordat.  The  king  made  ks  deputies  wait 
several  weeks  at  Amboise,  and  then  calling 
them  before  him  one  day,  as  he  rose  from 
table,  he  said  :  "  There  is  a  king  in  France, 
and  I  will  not  have  a  Venetian  senate  formed 
in  my  dominions."  He  then  commanded 
them  to  depart  before  sunset.  Evangelical 
liberty  had  nothing  to  hope  from  such  a 
prince.  Three  days  after,  the  high-chamber- 
lain La  Tremouillc  appeared  in  parliament, 
and  ordered  the  concordat  to  be  registered. 

Upon  this  the  university  put  itself  in  mo- 
tion. On  the  18th  of  March  1518,  a  solemn 
procession,  at  which  all  the  students  and  the 
bachelors  with  their  hoods  were  present,  re- 
paired to  the  Church  of  Saint  Catherine  of 
the  Scholars,  to  implore  God  to  preserve  the 
libei'ties  of  the  Church  and  of  the  kingdom.3 
"  The  colleges  were  closed,  strong  bodies  of 
the  students  went  armed  through  the  city, 
threatening  and  sometimes  maltreating  the 
exalted  personages  who  were  publishing  and 
carrying  out  the  said  concordat  by  the  king's 
orders."4  The  university  eventually  tole- 
rated the  execution  of  this  edict :  but  with- 
out revoking  the  resolutions  on  which  it  had 
declared  its  opposition  ;  and  from  that  time, 
says  the  Venetian  ambassador  Correro,  "  the 
king  began  to  give  away  the  bishoprics  with 
a  liberal  hand  at  the  solicitation  of  the  court 
ladies,  and  to  bestow  abbeys  on  his  soldiers  ; 
BO  that  at  the  court  of  France  a  trade  was 


1  SUmondl,  Hist,  des  Fran?als,  xvi.  367. 

"  Mathleu,  i.  16. 

3  frtvler,  v.  nu. 

•  Fontaine,  Hist.  Cathol.,  Paris,  li«,  p.  16. 


carried  on  in  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  as  at 
Venice  in  pepper  and  cinnamon."1 

While  Louisa  and  Duprat  were  preparing  to 
destroy  the  Gospel  by  the  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  a  fanatical 
and  powerful  party  was  forming  against  the 
Bible.  Christian  truth  has  always  had  to 
encounter  two  powerful  adversaries,  the  de-  , 
pravity  of  the  world  and  the  fanaticism  of 
the  priests.  The  scholastic  Sorbonne  and  a 
profligate  court  were  now  to  march  forward 
hand  in  ham!  against  the  confessors  of  Jesus 
( 'hrist.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  the 
unbelieving  Sadducees  and  the  hypocritical 
Pharisees  were  the  fiercest  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity :  and  so  they  have  remained  through 
every  age.  Erelong  from  the  darkness  of 
the  schools  emerged  the  most  pitiless  adver- 
saries of  the  Gospel.  At  their  head  was 
Noel  Bedier,  commonly  called  Beda,  a  native 
of  Picardy  and  syndic  of  the  Sorbonnc,  re- 
puted to  be  the  greatest  brawler  and  most 
factious  spirit  of  his  day.  Educated  in  the 
dry  maxims  of  scholasticism,  matured  in  the 
theses  and  antitheses  of  the  Sorbonne, 
having  a  greater  veneration  for  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  school  than  for  the  Word  of  God, 
he,  was  transported  with  anger  against  those 
whose  daring  mouths  ventured  to  put  forth 
other  doctrines.  Of  a  restless  disposition, 
unable  to  enjoy  any  repose,  always  requiring 
new  pursuits,  he  was  a  torment  to  all  around 
him  :  confusion  was  his  native  element  ;  he 
seemed  born  for  contention  ;  and  when  he 
had  no  adversaries  he  fell  foul. of  his  friends. 
This  impetuous  quack  filled  the  university 
with  stupid  and  violent  declamations  against 
literature,  against  the  innovations  of  the  age, 
and  against  all  those  who  were  not,  in  his 
opinion,  sufficiently  earnest  in  repressing 
them.  Many  smiled  as  they  listened  to  him, 
.but  others  gave  credit  to  the  invectives  of 
the  blustering  orator,  and  the  violence  of  his 
character  secured  him  a  tyrannical  sway  in 
the  Sorbonne.  He  must  always  have  some 
new  enemy  to  fight,  some  victim  to  drag  to 
the  scaffold  ;  and  accordingly  he  had  created 
heretics  before  any  existed,  and  had  called 
for  the  burning  of  Merlin,  vicar-general  of 
Paris,  for  having  endeavoured  to  justify 
Origen.  But  when  he  saw  the  new  doctors 
appear,  he  bounded  like  a  wild  beast  that 
suddenly  perceives  an  easy  prey  within  its 
reach.  "  There  are  three  thousand  monks 
in  one  Beda,"  said  the  Cautious  Erasmus.2 

These  excesses,  however,  were  prejudicial 
to  his  cause.  "  What !"  said  the  wisest  men 
of  the  age,  "does  the  Roman  Church  rest  on 
the  shoulders  of  such  an  Atlas  as  this?8 
Whence  comes  all  this  disturbance,  except 
from  the  absurdities  of  Beda  himself?" 

In  effect,  the  very  invectives  that  fright- 
ened weak  minds,  disgusted  more  generous 

I  Raumer,  Oesch.  Europ.  i.  270. 
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spirits.  At  the  court  of  Francis  I.  was  a 
gentleman  of  Artois,  named  Louis  de  Per- 
quin,  then  about  thirt}r  years  of  age,  and 
who  was  never  married.  The  purity  of  his 
life,1  his  profound  knowledge,  which  pro- 
cnreAhim  the  title  of  "  the  most  learned  of 
the  nobles,""  the  openness  of  his  disposition, 
his  tender  care  for  the  poor,  and  his  un- 
bounded attachment  to  his  friends,  distin- 
guished him  above  his  equals.3  There  was 
ji<  it  a  mi  ire  devout  observer  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  fasts,  festivals,  and  masses;4 
and  he  held  in  tin;  greatest  horror  all  tint 
was  denominated  heretical.  It  was  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  witness  so  much  devotion 
at  the  court. 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  make  such  a 
man  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Reformation  ; 
there  were,  however,  one  or  two  features  in 
bis  character  that  might  lead  him  to  the 
Gospel.  He  abhorred  every  kind  of  dis- 
simulation, and,  as  he  never  desired  to  injure 
any  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
injured  by  others.  The  tyranny  of  Beda  and 
other  fanatics,  their  bickerings  and  persecu- 
tions, filled  his  generous  soul  with  indigna- 
tion ;  and  as  he  never  did  things  by  halves, 
he  was  accustomed  wherever  he  went,  in  the 
citv  or  at  the  court,  "  evenamong  the  highest 
personages  in  the  kingdom/"-*  to  inveigh 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  against  the 
tyranny  of  these  doctors,  and  attack  "in 
their  very  nests,"  says  Theodore  Beza,  "  those 
odious  hornets  who  were  then  the  terror  of 
the  world."6 

He  did  not  stop  here  :  opposition  to  injus- 
tice led  Berquin  to  inquire  after  truth.  He 
desired  to  know  that  holy  Scripture,  so  dear 
to  the  men  against  whom  Beda  and  his  crea- 
tures were  raging;  and  he  had  scarcely  be- 
gun to  read  the  book,  before  it  won  his  heart. 
JV'rquin  immediately  joined  Margaret,  Le- 
fevre,  Brieonnet,  and  all  those  who  loved  the 
Word,  and  in  their  society  tasted  of  the 
purest  joys.  He  felt  that  he  had  something 
m^re  to  do  besides  opposing  the  Sorbonne, 
and  would  have  loved  to  communicate  the 
convictions  of  his  soul  to  all  France.  He  im- 
mediately began  to  write  and  translate 
several  Christian  books  into  French.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  every  man  ought  to 
acknowledge  and  embrace  the  trut;h  as 
promptly  as  he  had  done  Jiimself.  That  im- 
petuosity which  Beda  had  exerted  in  the 
service  of  human  traditions,  Berquin  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Although  younger  than  the  syndic;  of  the 
Sorbonne,  less  prudent,  and  less  skilful,  he 
had  in  his  favour  the  noble  enthusiasm  of 
truth.  They  were  two  strong  wrestlers 


1  Ct  ne  mmiisculiH  qnidem  impudlcltls  sll  unquam  in 
ilium  evirtns.     Er.  Epp.  p.  127*. 

2  Oni'lHrrt.  Hist,  de  Fran?ols  I. 

*  Mirere  tonlgnut  in  cscnos  el  anifcon.    Er.  Epp.  p.  123S. 

*  Constitiitiunum  ac  rilutimcccleaitisticoruinobservantls- 
«lmns.     Ibid. 

*  Actes  des  Martyrs  de  Crespln,  p.  lot. 

*  Ut  maxim*  omnium  tune  uietueudos  crabrones  In  ipsU 
eorum  carte.... Beu  Icone?. 


about  to  try  which  should  throw  the  other. 
But  Berquin  had  another  object  in  view  than 
a  triumph  over  Beda  :  he  would  have  desired 
to  pour  forth  floods  of  truth  over  all  his 
countrymen.  And  hence  Theodore  Beza 
says,  that  France  might  have  found  a  second 
Luther  in  Berquin,  if  he  had  found  a  second 
elector  in  Francis  I.1 

Numerous  obstacles  were  destined  to  im- 
pede his  efforts.  Fanaticism  finds  disciples 
every  where  ;  it  is  a  fire  that  spreads  far  aim 
near.  The  monks  and  ignorant  priests  took 
part  with  the  syndic,  of  the  Sorbonnc.  A 
party-spirit  pervaded  the  whole  troop,  which 
was  governed  by  a  few  intriguing  and  fana- 
tical leaders,  who  cleverly  took  advantage  of 
the  insignificance  or  vanity  of  their  col- 
leagues, to  infect  them  with  their  own  preju- 
dices. At  all  their  meetings  these  chiefs 
were  the  only  speakers:  they  domineered 
over  their  party  by  their  violence,  and  re- 
duced the  moderate  and  weak-minded  to 
silence.  Hardly  had  th'-y  made  any  propo- 
sition, before  these  ringleaders  exclaimed: 
"  We  shall  soon  sec  now  who  are  of  the  Lu- 
theran faction."-  Did  anyone  give  utter- 
ance to  a  reasonable  .-'entiiiient,  a  shuddering 
fell  upon  Beda,  Lecouturier,  Duchesne,  and 
the  whole  brmd  ;  and  .ill  cried  out  at  once: 
"  He  is  worse  than  Luther."  This  manoeuvre 
was  successful ;  the  timid  minds  that  prefer 
peace  to  disputation,  those  who  are  ready  to 
give  up  their  own  opinions  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage, those  who  do  not  understand  the 
simplest  questions,  and,  1  istly,  those  who 
are  always  carried  away  by  the  clamour  of 
others, — all  bec-une  the  willing  tools  of  Beda 
and  his  satellites.  Some  were  silent,  others 
shouted,  all  submitter!  to  that  influence  which 
a  proud  and  tyrannical  mind  exercises  over 
vulgar  souls.  'Such  was  the  state  of  this 
association,  which  was  regarded  as  so  vene- 
rable, and  which  was  at  that  time  the  most 
violent  enemy  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
It  would  often  be  sufticierit  to  cast  a  single 
glance  upon  the  most  celebrated  bodies  to 
estimate  at  its  just  value  the  war  they  wage 
upon  truth. 

Thus  the  university  which,  under  Louis 
XII.,  had  applauded  Allmain's  aspirations 
after  independence,  abruptly  plunged  once 
more,  under  Duprat  and  Louis  i  of  Savoy, 
into  fanaticism  and  servility.  If  we  except 
the  Jansenists  and  a  few  other  doctors,  a 
noble  and  real  independence  has  never  exist- 
ed among  the  GalKcan  clergy.  They  have 
never  done  more  than  oscillate  between  ser- 
vility to  the  court  and  servility  to  the  pope. 
If  under  Louis  XII.  or  Louis  XIV.  they  had 
some  appearance  of  liberty,  it  was  because 
their  master  in  Paris  was  at  strife  with  their 
master  at  Rome.  And  thus  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  change  we  have  pointed  out. 
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The  university  and  the  bishops  forgot  their 
rights  anil  duties  as  soon  as  the  king  ceased 
to  enjoin  their  observance. 

For  a  long  period  Beda  had  been  incensed 
against  Lefevre  ;  the  renown  of  tlie  Picard 
dof.tor's  lectures  irritated  his  compatriot  and 
rallied  his  pride;  he  would  gladly  have 
silenced  him.  Once  already  Beda  had  at- 
tacked the  doctor  of  Etaples,  and  as  yet  little 
able  to  distinguish  the  evangelical  doctrines, 
he  had  assailed  his  colleague  on  a  point 
which,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  was 
near  sending  Lefeviv  to  the  scaffold.1  This 
doctor  had  asserted  that  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  "  woman 
•which  was  a  sinner,"  of  whom  Saint  Luke 
hs  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Gospel, 
were  three  distinct  persons.  The  Greek 
fathers  had  di.--tiiiguishcd  them:  the  Latin 
fathers  had  confounded  them  together.  This 
terrible  heresy  of  the  three  Magdalens  set 
Beda  and  all  his  host  in  motion  ;  Chri.-teii- 
dom  was  roused;  Fisher,  bisbop  of  Rochester, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the 
age.  wrote  against  Lefevre.  and  the  whole 
Church  then  declared  against  an  opinion  now 
admitted  by  every  Roman-catholic  Already 
Lefevre,  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  was 
prosecuted  by  the  parliament  as  a  heretic, 
when  Francis  I.,  pleased  at  the  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  of 
humbling  the  monks,  rescued  him  from  the 
hands  of  his  persecutors. 

Beda,  enraged  at  seeing  his  victim  snatched 
from  his  grasp,  resolved  to  take  better  aim 
another  time.  The  name  of  Luther  was 
beginning  to  be  heard  in  France.  The  re- 
former, after  the  dispute  with  Dr.  Eck  at 
Lcipsic,  had  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  uni- 
versities of  Erfurth  and  Paris  as  his  judges. 
The  zeal  displayed  by  the  latter  university 
against  the  concordat,  no  doubt  led  him  to 
hope  that  he  should  find  impartial  judges  in 
its  members.  But  the  times  were  changed, 
and  the  more  decided  the  theological  faculty 
had  been  against  the  encroachments  of  Rome, 
the  more  it  was  bent  on  showing  its  ortho- 
doxy. Beda  accordingly  found  it  quite  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  his  views. 

On  the  20th  of  January  1520,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  French  nation'-'  bought  twenty 
copies  of  the  conference  between  Luther  and 
Eck  for  distribution  among  the  members  of 
the  commission  who  were  to  make  a  report 
on  the  matter.  More  than  a  year  was  em- 
ployed in  this  investigation.  The  German 
Reformation  wa.*  beginning  to  create  a  strong 
iiion  in  France.  The  universities,  which 
were  then  truly  catholic  institutions,  to 
which  students  resorled  from  evcrv  country 
in  Christendom,  brought  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland.  ;;nd  England,  into  closer  and 
speedier  relation  with  each  other,  as  regards 


1  Onillard,  Hist,  dc  Francois  I.  Iv  ttt 
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theology  and  philosophy,  than  those  of  the 
present  day.  The  reports  prevailing  in 
Paris  of  Luther's  success  strengthened  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  Lefevre,  Briconnet, 
and  Farel.  Each  of  his  victories  increased 
their  courage.  Many  of  the  Sorbonn^  doc- 
tors were  struck  by  the  admirable  truths 
they  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Wttem- 
berg  monk.  There  had  already  been  many 
a  bold  confession  ;  but  there  had  also  been  a 
terrible  resistance.  "  All  Europe,"  says 
Crevier,  "  was  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the 
university  of  Paris.''  The  contest  appeared 
doubtful.  At  length  Beda  prevailed  ;  and  in 
April  1521,  the  university  decreed  that  Lu- 
ther's works  should  be  publicly  burnt,  and 
the  author  compelled  to  retract. 

This  was  not  enough.  In  fact  Luther's 
disciples  had  crossed  the  Rhine  more  speed- 
ily even  than  his  writings.  •'  In  a  short 
time,"  says  the  Jesuit  Maimbourg,  ".the  uni- 
versity was  filled  with  foreigners,  who,  be- 
cause they  knew  a  little  Hebrew  and  more 
Greek,  acquired  a  reputation,  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  houses  of  persons  of  qua- 
lity, and  claimed  an  insolent  liberty  of  inter- 
preting the  Bible."1  The  faculty,  therefore. 
appointed  a  deputation  to  bear  their  remon- 
strances to  the  king. 

Francis  I.,  caring  little  for  the  quarrels  of 
theologians,  was  continuing  his  career  of 
pleasure;  and  passing  "from  castle  to  castle, 
with  his  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  com- 
posing his  mother's  and  his  sister's  court, 
he  indulged  in  every  species  of  disorder, 
far  from  the  troublesome  observation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  capital.  He  thus  made 
his  progresses  through  Brittany,  Anjou, 
Guienne,  Angoumois,  and  Poitou,  leading 
the  same  sumptuous  life  in  villages  and 
forests,  as  if  he  had  been  at  Paris  in  his 
palace  of  Tournelles.  It  was  one  round  of 
tournaments,  sham-fights,  masquerades, 
costly  entertainments,  and  banquets,  which 
even  those  of  Lucullus  (as  BrantOme  says) 
could  not  equal.2 

For  a  moment,  however,  he  interrupted 
the  course  of  his  pleasures  to  receive  the 
grave  deputies  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  but  he  saw 
only  men  of  learning  in  those  whom  the 
faculty  pointed  out  as  heretics.  Could  a 
prince  who  boasted  of  having  put  the  kings 
of  France  /c</-.<  lit  pnij-i  (out  of  leading-strings), 
hem!  his  head  before  a  few  fanatical  doctors? 
lie  replied  :  '•  I  will  not  have  these  people 
molested.  To  persecute  those  who  teach  us, 
wouid  prevent  able  scholars  from  coming  into 
our  country."-'-' 

The  deputation  left  the  king's  presence  in 
great  ^»vth.  'What  will  be  the  consequence  'i 
The  disease  grows  stronger  every  day ; 
already  the  heretical  opinions  are  denomi- 
nated •'  the  sentiments  of  men  of  genius;" 
the  devouring  ilame  is  stealing  into  the  most 
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'  Hist,  du  Calvinhrne,  p.  10. 

2  Vic  des  Homines  illustrcs,  1.  326. 

3  Maimboi.rg,  p.  11. 
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secret  recesses ;  erelong  the  conflagration 
will  burst  forth,  and  throughout  France 
the  edifice  of  faith  will  fall  with  a  terrible 
crash. 

Beda  and  his  party,  failing  to  obtain  the 
king's  permission  to  erect  their  scaffolds,  re- 
sort to  persecutions  of  a  more  invidious 
nature.  There  was  no  kind  of  annoyance  to 
which  the  evangelical  teachers  were  not 
subjected.  Fresh  reports  and  fresh  denun- 
ciations followed  each  other  daily.  The  aged 
Lefevre,  tormented  by  these  ignorant  zealots, 
longed  for  repose.  The  pious  Briconnet,  who 
was  unremitting  in  his  veneration  for  the 
doctor  of  Etaples,1  offered  him  an  asylum. 
Lefevre  quitted  Paris  and  retired  to  Meaux. 
This  was  the  first  victory  gained  over  the 
Gospel,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  if  the  Rom- 
ish party  cannot  succeed  in  engaging  the 
civil  power  on  its  side,  there  is  a  secret  and 
fanatical  police,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
enabled  to  obtain  its  end. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Biteonnet  visits  his  TMocese— Reform— The  Doctors  perse- 
cuted in  Paris— Philiberta  of  Savoy— Correspondence  be- 
tween Margaret  and  BrKonnet. 

THUS  Paris  was  beginning  to  rise  against  the 
Reformation,  and  to  trace  the  outlines  of  that 
circumvallation  which  was  destined  for  more 
than  three  centuries  to  bar  the  entrance  of 
the  reformed  worship.  It  had  been  God's 
will  that  the  first  beams  of  light  should  shine 
upon  the  capital;  but  men  immediately  arose 
to  extinguish  them  ;  the  spirit  of  the  Sixteen2 
was  already  fermenting  in  the  metropolis, 
and  other  cities  were  about  to  receive  the 
light  which  Paris  rejected. 

Briconnet,  on  returning  to  his  diocese,  Lad 
manifested  the  zeal  of  a  Christian  and  of  a 
bishop.  He  had  visited  every  parish,  and, 
assembling  the  deans,  the  incumbents,  and 
their  curates,  with  the  church-wardens  and 
principal  parishioners,  had  inquired  into  the 
doctrine  and  lives  of  the  preachers.  At  col- 
lection time  (they  answered)  the  Franciscans 
of  Meaux  begin  their  rounds  ;  a  single 
preacher  will  visit  four  or  five  parishes  in  a 
day,  always  delivering  the  same  sermon,  not 
to  feed  the  souls  of  his  hearers,  but  to  fill  his 
bully,  his  purse,  and  his  convent.3  Their 
wallets  once  replenished,  their  end  is  gained, 
the  sermons  are  over,  and  the  monks  do  not 
appear  again  in  the  churches  until  the  time 
for  another  collection  has  arrived.  The  only 

T.  ',  rro  Innumeris  beneficiis,  pro  tantls  ad  studla  commodis 
Kpist.  dedicatoria  Epp.  Pauli. 

'-'  About  this  time  Ui79|  a  popular  society,  more  violent  In 
ts  principles,  was  formed  among  the  Leaguers,  and  which 
was  called  the  3ur<»n  (Seize),  from  the  number  or  Us  uirect- 
iiif  committee,  each  of  whom  became  a  religious  agitator 
In  at  many  quarters  of  Paris.  White's  Universal  History, 

3  Ka  sol  urn  doceri  anas  ad  ccenobium  illorum  nc  veatrcm 
•iplendum  pertioerent.    Acta  Mart.  p.  in. 
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business  of  these  shepherds  is  to  shear  their 
sheep.1 

The  majority  of  the  parish  priests  spent 
their  stipends  at  Paris.  •'  Alas  !"  exclaimed 
the  pious  bishop,  finding  a  presbytery  de- 
serted that  he  had  gone  to  visit,  "  are  they 
not  traitors  who  thus  desert  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ?"2  Briconnet  resolved  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  these  evils,  and  convoked  a 
synod  of  all  his  clergy  for  the  13th  of  Octo- 
bor  1519.  But  these  worldly  priests,  who 
troubled  themselves  but  little  about  the  re- 
monstrances of  their  bishop,  and  for  whom 
Paris  had  KO  many  charms,  took  advantage 
of  a  custom  in  virtue  of  which  they  might 
substitute  one  or  more  curates  to  tend  their 
flocks  in  their  absence.  Out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  of  these  curates,  there 
were  only  fourteen  of  whom  Briconnet  could 
approve  upon  examination. 

Worldly-minded  priests,  imbecile  curates, 
monks  who  thought  only  of  their  belly ; — 
such  was  then  the  condition  of  the  Church. 
Briconnet  interdicted  the  Franciscans  from 
entering  the  pulpit;3  published  a  mandate 
on  the  27th  of  October  1520,  in  which  lie 
declared  "  traitors  and  deserters  all  those 
pastors  who,  by  abandoning  their  flocks, 
show  plainly  that  what  they  love  is  their 
fleece  and  their  wool ;  selected  others  who 
were  found  to  be  capable,  and  gave  them  to 
the  poor  sheep,  ransomed  by  the  most  holy 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ;"4  and  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  only  means  of  providing  able 
ministers  for  his  diocese  was  to  train  them 
himself,  he  determined  to  establish  a  theolo- 
gical school  at  Meaux,  under  the  direction 
of  pious  and  learned  doctors.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  them,  and  Beda  soon  provided 
them. 

This  fanatic  and  his  band  did  not  relax 
their  exertions  ;  and,  bitterly  complaining  of 
the  toleration  of  their  government,  declared 
that  they  would  make  war  on  the  new  doc- 
trines with  it,  without  it,  and  against  it.  In 
vain  had  Lefevre  quitted  the  capital ;  did 
not  Farel  and  his  friends  remain  behind  ? 
Farel,  it  is  true,  did  not  preach,  for  he  was 
not  in  holy  orders  ;  but  at  the  university  and 
in  the  city,  with  professors  and  priests.,  stu- 
dents and  citizens,  he  boldly  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Others,  inspirited 
by  his  example,  were  inculcating  the  Gospel 
more  openly.  A  celebrated  preacher,  Mar- 
tini Mazurie.r,  president  of  St..  Michael's  col- 
lege, threw  aside  all  reserve,  depicted  the 
disorders  of  the  age  in  the  darkest  and  yet 
truest  colours,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence.5  Tho 


l  MS.  of  Meant.  I  am  Indebted  to  the  kln<1n»«  of  «. 
Ladeveze.  pastor  at  Meaux,  for  a  copy  of  this  manuscript, 
which  is  preserved  in  that  city. 

-  MS.  of  Meaux. 

J  Els  In  universa  dloccsi  sua  prxdicationem  Interdlxlt. 
Act.  Mart.  p.  Ml. 

4  Histoire  OiindaloKiijuc  de  la  maison  des  Brl?unneU.  by 
Km.  Brltonneau,  published  In  1621,  and  quoted  i.i  the  Stwtrmr 
of  4th  May  1M.'. 

4  Frequcntissimas  de  refqrmamlis  homimim  nioribus 
eonciODM  Imbuit.  Lcnnol,  Navarro:  gymnaMi  Hist,  p.  261. 
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anger  of  Beda  and  his  theological  friends 
was  at  its  height.  "  If  we  tolerate  these 
innovators,"  said  he,  "  they  will  invade  the 
whole  body,  and  all  will  be  over  with  our 
teaching,  our  traditions,  our  places,  and  the 
respect  felt  towards  us  by  France  and  the 
whole  of  Christendom !" 

The  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  were  the 
stronger  party.  Farrl,  M  iztirier,  Gerard 
Rousscl,  and  his  brother  Arnold,  soon  found 
their  active  exertions  every  where  thwarted. 
The  Bishop  of  Mo-iux  entreated  his  friends 
to  come  and  join  I.-i'fevrc;  and  these  excel- 
lent men,  hunted  down  by  the  Sorbonne,  and 
hoping  to  form,  under  Ilrironnet's  protection, 
a  sacred  phalanx  for  the  triunjph  of  the  truth, 
accepted  the  bishop's  invitation,  and  repaired 
to  Mcaux.1  Thus  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  capital, 
where  Providence  had  kindled  its  earliest 
sparks.  And  this  is  t/ie  condemnation,  (hat 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
rr//.2  It  is  impossible  not  to  discover  that 
Paris  then  drew  down  upon  its  walls  the 
judgment  of  God  pointed  out  in  these  words 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  successively  deprived 
of  Briconnet,  Lefevre,  and  their  friends,  felt 
anxious  at  her  lonely  position  in  the  midst 
of  Paris  and  the  licentious  court  of  Francis 
I.  A  young  princess,  I'hilibcrta  of  Savoy, 
her  mother's  sister,  lived  in  close  intimacy 
with  her.  Philiberta,  whom  the  King  of 
France  had  given  in  marriage  to  Julian  the 
Magnificent,  brother  to  Leo  X.,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  concordat,  had  repaired  to  Rome 
after  her  nuptials,  when  the  pope,  delighted 
at  so  illustrious  an  alliance,  had  expended 
150,000  ducats  in  sumptuous  festivities  on 
the  occasion.3  Julian,  who  then  commanded 
the  papal  army,  died,  leaving  his  widow  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  She  became  attached 
to  Margaret,  who  by  her  talents  and  virtues 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  all  around 
her.  Philiberta's  grief  opened  her  heart  to 
the  voice  of  religion.  Margaret  imparted  to 
her  *V  she  read  ;  and  the  widow  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Church  began  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  But 
Philiberta  was  too  inexperienced  to  support 
her  friend.  Margaret  often  trembled  as  she 
thought  of  her  exceeding  weakness.  If  the 
love  she  bore  the  king  and  the  fear  she  had 
of  displeasing  him  led  her  to  any  action  con- 
trary to  her  conscience,  trouble  immediately 
entered  into  her  soul,  and  turning  sorrow- 
fully towards  the  Lord,  she  found  in  him  a 
brother  and  a  master  more  compassionate 
and  dearer  to  her  heart  than  Francis  him- 
self. It  was  then  she  said  to  Jesus  Christ : — 4 


•  (,'e  fut la  peraCcution  qui  se  lunclta  contre  eux  A  Paris 
en  1521,  qui  les  obligea  a  quitter  cette  ville.  Vie  d«  Farel, 
par  UhoupMd. 

2  John  ili.  19. 

'  Oulehemon,  Hint.  gen.  de  Savolc,  ii.  ]«o. 

«  Mlrolr  de  I'ame  pecherejse.  Marguerites  de  la  Margue- 
rite, i.  if,. 


Sweet  brother,  who,  when  thou  mi?ht'st  justly  chide 

Thy  foolish  sister,  lak'st  her  to  thy  side ; 

Anil  graee  and  love  giv'st  her  in  recompense 

<)!'  inurmurings.  Injury,  and  great  offence. 

Too  much,  too  much,  dear  brother,  thou  hast  done. 

Too  much,  alas  !  for  such  a  worthless  one. 

Margaret  seeing  all  her  friends  retiring  to 
Mcaux,  looked  sadly  after  them  from  the 
midst  of  the  festivities  of  the  court.  Every 
thing  appeared  to  be  deserting  her  again. 
Her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  was 
setting  out  for  the  army  ;  her  youthful  aunt 
Philiberta  was  going  to  Savoy.  The  duchess 
turned  to  Briconnet. 

"  Monsieur  de  Meaux,"  wrote  she,  "know- 
ing that  One  alone  is  necessary,  I  apply  to 
you,  entreating  you  to  be,  by  prayer,  the 
means  that  He  will  be  pleased  to  guide  ac- 
cording to  His  holy  will,  M.  d'Alencon,  who 
by  command  of  the  king  is  setting  out  as 
lieutenant-general  in  his  army,  which  I  fear 
will  not  be  disbanded  without  a  war.  And 
thinking  that,  besides  the  public  weal  of  the 
kingdom,  you  have  a  good  title  in  whatso- 
ever concerns  his  salvation  and  mine,  I  pray 
for  your  spiritual  aid.  To-morrow,  my  aunt 
of  Nemours  departs  for  Savoy.  I  am  obliged 
to  meddle  with  many  things  that  cause  me 
much  fear.  Wherefore,  if  you  should  know 
that  master  Michael  could  undertake  a  jour- 
ney hither,  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  me, 
which  I  beseech  only  for  the  honour  of  God."1 

Michael  of  Aranda,  whose  aid  Margaret 
sought,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  evan- 
gelical society  of  Meaux,  who  subsequently 
exposed  himself  to  many  dangers  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel. 

Tin's  pions  princess  beheld  with  alarm  the 
opposition  against  truth  becoming  more  for- 
midable every  day.  Duprat  and  the  crea- 
tures of  the  government,  Beda  and  those  of 
the  Sorbonne,  filled  her  with  terror.  Bri- 
connet, to  encourage  her,  replied  :  "  It  is  the 
war  which  the  gentle  Jesus  told  us  in  the 

Gospel  became  to  send  on  earth and  also 

the  fire the  great  fire  that  transformeth 

earthliness  into  heavenliness.  I  desire  with 
all  my  heart  to  aid  you,  madam,  but  from 
my  own  nothingness  expect  nothing  but  the 
will.  Whoso  hath  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
hath  all  he  requires,  and  needeth  not  aid  or 

support God  alone  is  all  in   all,  and  out 

of  him  can  nothing  he  found.  To  fight,  take 
with  you  that  great  giant love  unspeak- 
able  The  war  is  led  on  by  love.  Jesus 

demandeth  the  presence  of  theheart:  wretched 
is  the  man  who  withdraws  from  him.  Whoso 
fighteth  in  person  is  sure  of  victory.  He 
often  faileth  who  fighteth  by  others."2 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  beginning  to 
know  by  personal  experience  what  it  is  to 
fight  for  the  Word  of  God.  The  theologians 
and  monks,  irritated  by  the  asylum  he  gave 
to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  accused 
him  with  such  violence  that  his  brother,  the 


1  Letters  of  Mariraret.  Queen  of  Navarre,  In  the  Koy»l  Li- 
brary at  Paris.  S.  F.  H7  d:>2i). 

2  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  MS.  S.  F.  12th  June  1521. 
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Bishop  of  St.  Malo,  came  to  Paris  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.1  Hence^Margarot  was  the 
more  touched  by  the  consolations  that  Bri- 
connet addressed  to  her,  and  she  replied  with 
offers  of  assistance. 

"  If  in  any  thing,"  she  wrote,  "  you  think 
that  I  can  pleasure  you  or  yours,  1  pray  you 
believe  that  every  trouble  will  turn  to  my 
comfort.  May  everlasting  peace  be  yours 
after  these  long  wars  you  are  waging  for  the 

faith,  in  which  battle  you  desire  to  die 

"  Wholly  your  daughter, 

"MARGAUET."'-' 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Brieonnet  did  not 
die  in  the  contest.  Yet  he  was  then  full  of 
zeal.  Philiberta  of  Nemours,  respected  by 
all  for  her  sincere  devotion,  her  liberality 
towards  the  poor,  and  the  great  purity  of  her 
life,  read  with  increasing  interest  the  evan- 
gelical writings  transmitted  to  her  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux.  il  I  have  all  the  tracts 
that  you  have  sent  me,"  wrote  Margaret  to 
Briconnet,  "  of  which  my  aunt  of  Nemours 
has  her  part,  and  I  will  forward  her  the  last; 
for  she  is  in  Savoy  at  her  brother's  wedding, 
which  is  no  slight  loss  to  me  ;  wherefore  I 
beseech  you  have  pity  on  my  loneliness." 
Unhappily  Philiberta  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  declare  herself  openly  in  favour  of 
the  Reformation.  She  died  in  1524  at  the 
castle  of  Virieu  le  Grand,  in  Bugey,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six.3  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  Margaret.  Her  friend,  her  sister,  she 
who  could  fully  comprehend  her,  was  taken 
from  her.  There  was  perhaps  only  one  indi- 
vidual, her  brother,  whose  death  would  have 
occasioned  her  more  sorrow  than  this : 

Such  floods  of  tears  fall  from  my  eyes. 
TUey  hide  from  view  both  earth  and  skies.* 

Margaret,  feeling  her  inability  td  resist 
her  grief  and  the  seductions  of  the  court,  en- 
treated Briconnet  to  exhort  her  to  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  humble  bishop  replied  : — 

"May  the  mild  and  gentle  Jesus,  who 
wills,  and  who  alone  is  able  to  effect  what 
he  mightily  wills,  in  his  infinite  mercy  visit 
your  heart,  exhorting  you  to  love  him  with 
your  whole  being.  Other  than  he,  madam, 
none  has  the  power  to  do  this  ;  you  must  not 
seek  light  from  darkness,  or  warmth  "from 
cold.  By  attracting  he  kindles ;  and  by 
warmth  he  attracts  to  follow  him,  enlarging 
the  heart.  Madam,  you  write  to  me  to  have 
pTty  on  you,  because  you  are  alone.  I  do 
not  understand  that  word.  Whoso  lives  in 
the  world  and  has  his  heart  there,  is  alone  ; 
for  many  and  evil  go  together.  But  she 
whose  heart  sleeps  to  the  world,  and  is 
awake  to  the  meek  and  gentle  Jesus,  her 
true  and  loyal  husband,  is  truly  alone,  for 
she  lives  on  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  yet 

1  MS.  At  Menu. 

2  MS.  S.  P.  -m.  At  14  Bibl.  Royale. 

*  Uulcheraon,  Hist,  de  la  malson  de  S»Tote,  II.  181. 
4  Chanioa  iplrltaelle  »prt»  U  mort  du  Hot    Marguerites, 
I.  «73. 


she  is  not  alone,  not  being  forsaken  by  him 
who  fills  and  preserves  all  things.  Pity  I 
cannot,  and  must  not,  such  loneliness,  which 
is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  the  whole 
world,  froni  which  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
love  of  God  has  saved  you.  and  that  you  are 

ho  longer  its  child Abide,  madam,  alone 

in  your  only  One who  has  been  pleased 

to  suffer  a  painful  and  ignominious  death 
and  passion. 

•'  Madam,  in  commending  myself  to  your 
good  graces,  1  entreat  you  not  to  use  any 
more  such  words  as  in  your  last  letters.  Of 
God  alone  you  are  the  daughter  ami  bride  • 

other  father  you  should  not  seek I  exhort 

and  admonish  you,  that  you  will  be  such  and 
as  good  a  daughter  to  him,  as  he  is  a  good 

Father  to    you and  forasmuch  as    you 

cannot  attain  to  this,  because  the  finite  can- 
not correspond  to  infinity,  I  pray  that  he 
will  vouchsafe  to  increase  your  strength, 
that  you  may  love  and  serve  him  with  your 
whole  heart."1 

Notwithstanding  these  exhortations.  Mar- 
garet was  not  consoled.  She  bitterly  re- 
gretted the  spiritual  guides  whom  she  had 
lost ;  the  new  pastors  forced  upon  her  to 
bring  her  back  did  not  possess  her  confidence, 
and  whatever  the  bishop  might  say,  she  felt 
herself  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  court,  and 
all  around  her  appeared  dark  and  desolate. 
"  As  a  sheep  in  a  strange  country,"  wrote 
she  to  Briconnet,  ''  wandering  about,  not 
knowing  where  to  find  its  pasture,  through 
lack  of  knowing  its  new  shepherds,  natu- 
rally lifts  its  head  to  catch  the  breeze  from 
that  quarter  where  the  chief  shepherd  was 
once  accustomed  to  give  her  sweet  nourish- 
ment, in  such  sort  am  I  constrained  to  pray 

for    vour   charity Come  down   from  the 

high'  mountain,  and  in  pity  regard,  among 
this  benighted  people,  the  blindest  of  all  thy 
fold.  "  MARGARET."* 

i 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  reply,  taking 
up  the  image  of  the  stray  sheep  under  which 
Margaret  had  depicted  herself,  uses  it  to 
describe  the  mysteries  of  salvation  under  tho 
figure  of  a  wood :  "  The  sheep  entering  the 
forest,  led  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  said  he,  "  is 
immediately  enchanted  by  the  goodness, 
beauty,  straightness,  length,  breadth,  depth, 
and  height,  and  the  fragrant  and  invigorat- 
ing sweetness  of  this  forest and  when  it 

has  looked  all  around,  has  seen  only  Him  in 
all,  and  all  in  Him  ;3  and  moving  rapidly 
through  its  depths,  finds  it  so  pleasant,  that 
the  way  is  life,  and  joy,  and  consolation. 'M 
The  bishop  then  shows  her  the  sheep  search- 
ing in  vain  for  the  limits  of  the  forest  (an 
image  of  the  soul  that  would  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  God),  meeting  with  lofty 
mountains,  which  it  endeavours  to  scale, 
finding  every  where  "  inaccessible  and  ILI- 
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i  MS.  Bibl.  Roy.  8.  P.  3.T7.  dated  10th  July. 
*  Ibid.  i  All  In  Christ. 

«  MS.  S.  F.  337.    Bibl.  Roy. 
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comprehensible  infinity."  He  then  teaches 
her  the  road  by  which  the  soul,  inquiring 
after  God,  surmounts  all  these  difficulties ; 
he  shows  liow  the  sheep  in  the  midst 
of  the  hirelings  finds  "  the  cabin  of  the  great 
Shepherd,"  and  ''enters  on  thewing  of  medi- 
tation liy  faith;"  all  is  made  smooth,  all  is 
c  ip'-'.iiu'd  ;  and  she  begins  to  sing  :  "  I  have 
1'iiuinl  him  whom  my  soul  loveth." 

Thus  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Mcaux.  At 
tii.it  period  he  was  burning  with  zeal,  and 
would  gladly  have  seen  all  France  regene- 
rated by  the  Gospel.1  Often  would  his  mind 
dwell  especially  on  those  three  great  indi- 
viduals who  seemed  to  preside  over  the  des- 
tinies of  its  people,— the  king,  his  mother, 
!'nd  his  sister.  He  thought  that  if  the  royal 
family  were  enlightened,  all  the  people  would 
be  so,  and  the  priests,  stirred  to  rivalry, 
would  at  last  awaken  from  their  lethargy. 
"  Madair.,'  wrote  he  to  Margaret,  "  I  humbly 
entreat  Almighty  God,  that  he  will  be  pleased 
of  his  goodness  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  hearts 
of  the  king,  of  his  mother,  and  in  your  own 

so  that  from   you  there  may  go  forth  a 

light  burning  and  shining  on  the  rest  of  the 
n.-iti'm  ;  and  particularly  on  that  class  by 
whose  coldness  all  others  are  frozen." 

Margaret  did  not  share  these  hopes.  She 
speaks  neither  of  her  brother  nor  of  her 
mother ;  they  were  subjects  she  dared  not 
touch  upon  ;  but,  replying  to  the  bishop  in 
January  1522,  with  a  heart  wrung  by  the 
indifference  and  worldHness  of  those  around 
her.  she  said :  "  The  times  are  so  cold,  my 
heart  so  icy  ;''  and  signs  her  letter,  "  your 
frozen,  thirsty,  and  hungry  daughter, 

"  MAUOAUET." 

This  letter  did  not  discourage  Briponnet, 
but  it  made  him -ponder;  and  feeling  how 
much  lie,  who  desired  to  re-animate  others, 
required  to  be  animated  himself,  he  coin- 
mended  himself  to  the  prayers  of  Margaret 
and  of  Madam  de  Nemours.  "  Madam," 
wrote  he,  with  great,  simplicity,  "  I  beseech 
you  to  awaken  the  poor  slumberer  with  your 
prayers."2 

Such  in  1521  were  the  sentiments  inter- 
changed at  the  court  of  France.  A  strange 
correspondence,  no  doubt,  and  one  which, 
after  more  than  three  centuries,  a  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  has  revealed  to 
us.  Was  this  influence  of"  the  Reformation 
in  such  high  places  a  benefit  to  it  or  a  mis- 
fortune ?  The  sting  of  truth  penetrated  the 
court ;  but  perhaps  it  only  served  to  arouse 
the  drowsy  beast,  and  exciting  his  rage, 
caused  it  to  spring  with  deadlier  fury  on  the 
humblest  of  the  flock. 

i' Studio  verltatli   till*  decUnuidn  inflanmittus.    Act. 
Marivrurn,  p.  314. 
*  MS.  Uibl.  Royale. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Beginning  of  the  Church  at  Meaux— The  Scripturei  In 
French— The  Artisans  and  the  Bishop— Evangelical  Har- 
vest—The Epistles  ol' St.  Paul  sent  to  the  King— Lefevre 
and  Jloma— The  Monies  before  the  Klshop — The  Monks 
before  Ihe  Parliament — Hrl?onnet's  first  fall— Lefevre  and 
Farel— Persecution— Francis  Lamhert — His  Noviciate  and 
Apostolic  Labours — His  lOarly  Struggles— He  quits  Avig- 
non. 

THK  time  was  indeed  approaching  when  the 
storm  should  burst  upon  the  Reformation  ; 
but  it  was  first  to  scatter  a  few  more  seeds 
and  to  gather  in  a  few  more  sheaves.  This 
city  of  Meaux,  renowned  a  century  and  a 
half  later  by  the  sublime  defender1  of  the 
Gallican  system  against  the  autocratic  pre- 
tensions of  Rome,  was  called  to  be  the  first 
town  of  France  where  regenerated  Christia- 
nity should  establish  its  dominion.  It  was 
then  the  field  on  which  the  labourers  were 
prodigal  of  their  exertions  and  their  seed, 
and  where  already  the  ears  were  falling  be- 
fore the  reapers.  Briconnet,  less  sunk  in 
slumber  than  he  had  said,  was  animating,  in- 
specting, and  directing  all.  His  fortune 
equalled  his  zeal ;  never  did  man  devote  hia 
wealth  to  nobler  uses,  and  never  did  such 
noble  devotedness  promise  at  first  to  bear 
such  glorious  fruits.  The  most  pious  teachers, 
transferred  from  Paris  to  Meaux,  from  that 
time  acted  with  more  liberty.  There  was 
freedom  of  speech,  and  great  was  the  stride 
then  taken  by  the  Reformation  in  France. 
Lefevre  energetically  expounded  that  Gospel 
with  which  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  fill  the 
world.  He  exclaimed :  "  Kings,  princes, 
nobles,  people,  all  nations  should  think  and 
aspire  after  Christ  alone.2  Every  priest 
should  resemble  that  archangel  whom  John 
saw  in  the  Apocalypse,  flying  through  the 
air,  holding  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  his 
hand,  and  carrying  it  to  every  people,  na- 
tion, tongue,  and  king.  Come  near  ye 
pontiffs,  conic  ye  kings,  come  ye  generous 

hearts! Nations,    awake   to  the  light  of 

the  Gospel,  and  inhale  the  heavenly  life.3 
The  Word  of  God  is  all-sufficient."4 

Such  in  truth  was  the  motto  of  that  school  : 
THE  WORF>  OF  GOD  is  ALL-SUFFICIENT.  In 
this  device  the  whole  Reformation  is  em- 
bodied. "  To  know  Christ  and  his  Word," 
said  Lefevre,  Roussel,  and  Farel,  "is  the 

only  living  and  universal  theology He 

who  knows  that,  knows  every  thing."5 

The  truth  was  making  a  deep  impression 
at  Meaux.  Private  meetings  took  place  at 
first ;  then  conferences ;  and  at  last  the  Gos- 
pel was  preached  in  the  churches.  But  a 
new  effort  inflicted  a  still  more  formidable 
blow  against  Rome. 

1  Rostuet. 

2  Rcgei,  prlnclpei,  magnate*  omne*  et  snblnde  omnium 
natlonum   populi,  ut  nihil  aliud  cogit«nt....ae  CurUtum. 
Fabrl.  Comm.  In  Erang.  Prtef. 

3  UblTlf.  gentium  expergl«imini  ad  Evangelll  lucem.  Ibid. 
*  Verbum  Del  mt Arlt.    Ibid. 

5  H»c  est  unlrergaet  sola  vivlfica  TheologU..  ..Christum 
el  verbum  ejqs  ttu  omnia.    Ibtd.  in  Er.  Johan,  p.  171. 
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Lefevre  desired  to  enable  the  Christians  of 
France  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the 
30th  October  1522,  he  published  a  French 
translation  of  the  four  Gospels ;  on  the  6th 
November,  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament;  on  the  12th  October  1524,  all 
these  books  together,  at  the  house  of  Collin 
in  Meaux  ;  and  in  1525,  a  French  version  of 
the  Psalms.1  Thus  was  begun  in  France, 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  in  Germany,  that 
printing  and  dissemination  of  the  (Scriptures 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  which,  three  centuries 
later,  was  to  be  so  wonderfully  developed 
throughout  the  world.  In  France,  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  Bible  had  a,  de- 
cisive influence.  Experience  had  taught 
many  Frenchmen,  that  when  they  sought  to 
know  Divine  things,  doubt  and  obscurity 
encompassed  them  on  every  side.  In  bow 
many  moments  and  perhaps  years  in  their 
lives  had  they  been  tempted  to  regard  the 
most  certain  truths  as  mere  delusions  !  We 
need  a  ray  from  heaven  to  enlighten  our 
darkness.  Such  was  the  ejaculation  of  many 
a  soul  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation.  With 
longings  such  as  these,  numbers  received  the 
sacred  writings  from  the  hands  of  Lefevre ; 
they  were  read  in  their  families  and  in  pri- 
vate ;  conversations  on  the  Bible  became 
frequent;  Christ  appeared  to  those  souls  so 
long  misled,  as  the  centre  and  the  sun  of  all 
revelation.  No  longer  did  they  require  de- 
monstrations to  prove  that  Scripture  was 
from  God ;  they  knew  it,  for  by  it  they  had 
been  transported  from  darkness  to  light. 

Such  was  the  course  by  which  so  many 
distinguished  persons  in  France  attained  a 
knowledge  of  God.  But  there  were  yet 
simpler  and  more  common  paths,  if  such  can 
be,  by  which  many  of  the  lower  classes  were 
brought  to  the  truth.  The  city  of  Meaux 
was  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  artisans  and 
dealers  in  wool.  ''  There  was  engendered  in 
many,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  "  so  ardent  a  desire  of  knowing  the 
way  of  salvation,  that  artisans,  fullers,  and 
wool-combers  took  no  other  recreation,  as 
they  worked  with  their  hands,  than  conver- 
sation with  each  other  on  the  Word  of  God, 
and  comforting  themselves  with  the  same. 
Sundays  and  holidays  especially  were  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and  inquiring 
into  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord."* 

Briconnet  rejoiced  to  see  piety  take  the 
place  of  superstition  in  his  diocese.  "  Lefevre, 
aided  by  the  renown  of  his  great  learning," 
says  a  contemporary  historian,  "contrived 
so  to  cajole  and  circumvent  Messire  Guil- 
laume  Briconnet  with  his  plausible  talk,  that 
he  caused  him  to  turn  aside  grievously,  so 
that  it  has  been  impossible  up  to  this  day  to 
free  the  city  and  diocese  of  Meaux  from  that 
iecti!r'it  doctrine,  where  it  has  so  marvel- 
.ou;  _,  increased.  The  misleading  that  good 
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>  Le  Long.  Biblioth.  sacrte.M  edit.  p.  12. 
2  Act.  des  Hurt.  p.  1S2. 
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bishop  was  a  great  injury,  as  until  then  he 
had  been  so  devoted  to  God  and  to  the  Virgin 
Mary."  l 

Yet  all  were  not  HO  grievously  turned 
aside  as  the  Franciscan  says,  whom  we  have 
just  quoted.  The  city  was  divided  into  two 
parties.  On  the  one  side  were  the  monks  of 
St.  Francis  and  the  friends  of  the  Romish 
doctrine ;  on  the  other,  Brioonnet,  Lefevre, 
Farel,  and  all  those  who  loved  the  new 
preaching.  A  man  of  the  poorer  classes,  by 
name  Leclerc,  was  one  of  the  most  servile 
adherents  of  the  monks;  but  his  wile  and 
two  sons,  Peter  and  John,  bad  received  the 
Gospel  with  eagerness,  and  John,  who  was 
a  wool-carder,  soon  distinguished  himself 
among  the  new  Christians.  James  Pavannc, 
a  learned  and  youthful  Pic.ird,  "  a  man  of 
great  sincerity  and  uprightness,"  whom 
Briconnet  had  invited  to  Meaux,  showed  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  Reformation.  Meaux 
had  become  a  focus  of  light.  Persons  called 
thither  by  business  heard  the  Gospel,  and 
carried  it  back  to  their  homes.  It  was  not 
in  the  city  alone  that  men  were  examining 
the  Scriptures;  "  many  of  the  villages  did 
the  same,"  says  a  chronicle,  "  so  that  in  this 
diocese  an  image  of  the  renovated  Church 
was  seen  to  shine  forth." 

The  environs  of  Meaux  were  covered  with 
rich  crops,  and  at  harvest  season  a  crowd  of 
labourers  flocked  thither  from  the  surround- 
ing countries.  Resting  from  their  toils  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  they  conversed  with 
the  people  of  the  place,  who  spoke  to  them 
of  other  seed-times  and  other  harvests. 
Many  peasants  from  Thierache,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Landouzy,  persevered,  on 
the'r  return  home,  in  the  doctrines  they 
hud  heard,  and  erelong  an  evangelical 
church  was  formed  in  this  district,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  kingdom,2 
"  The  renown  of  this  great  blessing  spread 
through  France,"  says  the  chronicler.3  Bri- 
connet himself  proclaimed  the  Gospel  from 
the  pulpit,  and  endeavoured  to  scatter  around 
him  "  that  infinite,  sweet,  mild,  true,  and 
only  light  (to  use  his  own  words)  which 
dazzles  and  enlightens  every  creature  capa- 
ble of  receiving  it,  and  which,  while  it  en- 
lightens him,  raises  him  by  adoption  to  the 
dignity  of  a  son  of  God."4  He  besought  his 
flock  to  lend  no  ear  to  those  who  would  turn 
them  aside  from  the  Word.  "  Though  an 
angel  from  heaven,"  said  he,  '•  should  preai  h 
any  other  Gospel,  do  not  listen  to  him." 
Sometimes  gloomy  thoughts  would  prey  upon 
his  soul.  He  was  not  sure  of  himself:  he 
shrunk  back  in  alarm,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the 
fatal  consequences  of  his  unfaithfulness ;  ami 
forewarning  his  hearers,  he  said  to  them : 

1  Histoirc  Catholiqiie  de  notrc  temps,  par  Fontaine,  de 
I'onlro  .le  St.  Fi»n?uis.     Paris,  1562. 

2  These  particulars  arc  derived  from  some  old  and  much 
decoloured    papers,  found  ill  the  church  of  Lamlimzy-lft- 
Ville.  In  the  department  of  Aisne.  by  M.  Colany,  while  pot- 
tor  of  Hint  place. 

3  Act  Mort.  n.  182 

MS    Klbl.  Boy.  S.  P.  No.  337. 
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"  Even  should  I.  your  bishop,  change  my 
language  and  my  doctrine,  beware  of  chang- 
ing like  me.''1  At  that  moment  nothing 
serined  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  such  a 
misfortune.  "  Not  only,  was  the  Word  of 
God  preached,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  but  it 
was  followed;  all  works  of  charity  and  love 
were  practised  there ;  the  morals  were  re- 
formed and  superstitions  laid  low."2 

Sri'.l  clinging  to  the  idea  of  gaining  over 
the  king  and  his  mother,  the  bishop  sent  to 
M;;rgnret  "  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  translat- 
ed ;'iid  splendidly  illuminated,  most  humbly 
in  treating  her  to  present  them  to  the  king; 
which  cannot  but  be  most  pleasing  from  your 
hands,"  added  the  good  bishop.  "  They  are 
a  royal  dish,"  continued  he,  "  fattening  with- 
out corruption,  and  healing  all  manner  of 
sickness.  The  more  we  taste  them,  the  more 
we  hunger  after  them  with  desire  unsellable, 
and  that  never  cloys."3 

What  more  welcome  message  could  Mar- 
garet receive?  The  moment  seemed  favour- 
able. Michael  Aranda  was  at  Paris,  de- 
tained by  order  of  the  king's  mother,  for 
whom  he  was  translating  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.4  But  Margaret  would  have 
preferred  that  Briconiiet  should  present  this 
book  himself  to  her  brother.  "  You  would 
do  well  to  come  here,"  wrote  she,  "  for  you 
know  the  confidence  that  Madam  and  the 
king  place  in  you  "5 

Thus,  probably,  was  the  Word  of  God 
placed  at  that  time  (in  1522  and  1523)  under 
the  eyes  of  Francis  I.  and  Louisa  of  Savoy. 
They  came  into  contact  with  that  Gospel 
which  they  were  afterwards  to  persecute. 
AVc  do  not'find  that  this  Word  produced  any 
salutary  effect  upon  them.  An  impulse  of 
curiosity  led  them  to  open  that  Bible  which 
was  then  making  so  much  noise  ;  but  they 
closed  it  as  soon  as  they  had  opened  it. 

Margaret  herself  found  it  hard  to  contend 
against  the  worldliness  by  which  she  was 
every  where  surrounded.  Her  tender  affec- 
fton  towards  her  brother,  the  obedience  she 
owed  to  her  mother,  and  the  flatteries  la- 
vished on  her  by  the  court,  all  seemed  to 
conspire  against  the  love  she  had  vowed  to 
Christ.  Christ  was  alone  against  many. 
Sometimes  Margaret's  soul,  assailed  by  so 
many  adversaries,  and  stunned  by  the  noise 
of  the  world,  turned  aside  from  its  Master. 
Then,  becoming  sensible  of  her  faults,  the 
princess  would  shut  herself  up  in  her  apart- 
ments, and  giving  way  to  her  sorrow,  utter 
cries  very  different  from  the  joyous  sounds 
with  which  Francis  and  the  young  lords,  the 
companions  of  his  debauchery,  filled  the  royal 
palaces  in  (lie  midst  of  their  entertainments 
and  festivities : — 


1  Tdst   Cathollque  de  Fontaine. 

2  Act.  Mart.  p.  1*2. 

»  MS.  Bibl.  Hoy.  S.  F.  No.  337. 

<  1'ar  le  cominandcmcut  de  Madame  a  qul  II  »  lyvri 
quelquc  cliose  de  la  aaincte  Kacriplure  qu'elle  desire  par- 
fnire.  Ibid. 

•  Ibid. 


Left  you  I  have,  to  follow  pleasure's  voice, 

Left  you  I  have,  and  for  an  evil  choice, 

Left  you  I  have,  and  whithe^am  I  cume !....' 

Then  turning  towards  Meaux,  Margaret 
would  exclaim  in  her  nnguish  :  "  1  return  to 
you,  to  M.  Fabry  (Lefevre)  and  all  your 
gentlemen,  beseeching  you,  by  your  prayers, 
to  obtain  of  the  unspeakable  Mercy  an  ala- 
rum for  the  poor  weak  and  sleepy  one,  to 
arouse  her  from  her  heavy  and  deadly  slum- 
ber."2 

Thus  had  Meaux  become  a  focus  whence 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  emanated.  The 
friends  of  the  Reformation  indulged  in  flat- 
tering illusions.  Who  could  resist  the  Gos- 
pel if  the  power  of  Francis  cleared  the  way? 
The  corrupting  influence  of  the  court  would 
then  be  changed  into  a  holy  influence,  and 
France  would  acquire  a  moral  strength  that 
would  render  her  the  benefactress  of  the 
world. 

But,  on  their  side,  the  friends  of  Rome  had 
taken  the  alarm.  Among  those  at  Meaux 
was  a  Jacobin  monk  named  Roma.  One  day, 
as  Lefevre,  Farcl,  and  their  friends  were  talk- 
ing with  him  and  some  other  of  the  papal 
partisans,  Lefevre  could  not  suppress  his 
anticipations.  "  The  Gospel  is  already  gain- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  great  and  of  the  people," 
said  he'  "  and  in  a  short  time,  spreading  all 
over  France,  it  will  every  where  throw  down 
the  inventions  of  men."  The  aged  doctor 
was  animated  ;  his  eyes  sparkled  ;  his  worn- 
out  voice  grew  sonorous ;  oi<e  might  have 
compared  him  to  the  aged  Simeon  returning 
thanks  to  the  Lord,  because  his  eyes  had 
seen  His  salvation.  Lefcvre's  friends  shared 
in  his  emotion  :  their  amazed  opponents  were 
dumb.  On  a  sudden  R.ima  started  up  impe- 
tuously, and  exclaimed  in  the  tone  of  a  popu- 
lar tribune  :  li  Then  1  and  all  the  other  reli- 
gioners will  preach  a  enisad.'  ;  we  will  raise 
the  people  ;  and  if  the  king  permits  the 
preaching  of  your  Gospel,  we  will  expel  him 
from  his  kingdom  by  bis  own  subjects.''3 

Thus  did  a  monk  venture  to  rise  up  against 
the  knightly  monarch.  The  Franciscans 
applauded  this  language.  They  imist  not 
allow  the  doctor's  prophecy  to  be  fill1.'.!';  i. 
Already  the  friars  were  returning  daily  with 
diminished  offerings.  The  Francisc-u;.s  in 
alarm  went  about  among  private  families. 
"  These  new  teachers  are  heretics."  said 
they;  "  they  attack  the  holiest  observances, 
and  deny  the  most  sacred  mysteries.'  Th-n 
growing  bolder,  the  most  incen.M-d  aiifiig 
them  issued  from  their  cloister,  and  proe 
to  the  bishop's  resilience.  On  1  i-ing  admit- 
ted, they  said  to  the  prelate:  "Crush  tin's 
heresy,  or  else  the  pesdlence,  which  is  already 
desolating  the  city  of  Meaux,  will  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom." 

Briconnet  was  moved,  and  for  an  instant 
disturbed  by  this  attack,  but  he  did  not  give 
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way ;  lie  felt  too  much  contempt  for  these 
ignorant  monks  and  their  interested  cla- 
mours. He  went  into  the  pulpit,  justified 
Lefevro,  and  called  the  monks  phurisees  and* 
hypocrites.  Still  this  opposition  h;ul  already 
excited  trouble  and  conflict  in  his  soul ;  lie 
sought  to  encourage  him*elf  by  the  persua- 
sion that  such  spiritual  comb  its  were  neces- 
sary. "  By  this  warfare,''  said  he,  in  his 
somewhat  mystical  language,  "  we  arrive  at 
a  vivifying  death,  and  by  continually  morti- 
fving  life,  we  die  living,  and  live  dying."1 
The  way  would  have  been  surer  if,  casting 
himself  upon  the  Saviour,  as  the  apostles 
when  tossed  by  the  winds  and  waves,  he  h.-ul 
exclaimed:  "  Lord,  help  me  !  or  I  perish." 

The  monks  of  Meaux,  enraged  at  their 
unfavourable  reception  by  the  bishop,  re- 
solved to  carry  their  complaints  before  a 
higher  tribunal.  An  appeal  lay  open  to 
them.  If  the  bishop  will  not  give  way,  he 
may  be  reduced  to  compliance.  Their  leaders 
set  out  for  Paris,  and  concerted  measures 
with  Beda  and  Duchesne.  They  hastened 
before  the  parliament,  and  denounced  the 
bishop  and  the  heretical  teachers.  "  The  city 
and  all  the  neighbourhood,"  said  they,  "  are 
infected  with  heresy,  and  its  polluted  waters 
flow  from  the  episcopal  palace." 

Thus  did  France  begin  to  hear  the  cry  of 
persecution  raised  against  the  Gospel.  The 
sacerdotal  and  the  civil  power,  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  parliament,  grasped  their  arms, — 
arms  that  were  to  be  stained  with  blood. 
Christianity  had  taught  mankind  that  there 
are 'duties  and  rights  anterior  to  all  civil 
associations ;  it  had  emancipated  the  reli- 
gious mind,  promoted  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  worked  a  great  change  in  society ;  for 
antiquity,  which  contemplated  the  citizen 
every  where  and  the  man  no  where,  had 
made  religion  a  mere  matter  of  state.  But 
these  ideas  of  liberty  had  scarcely  been  given 
to  the  world,  ere  the  papacy  corrupted  them  ; 
for  the  despotism  of  the  prince  it  had  substi- 
tuted the  despotism  of  the  priest ;  and  not 
unfrequently  it  had  raised  both  prince  and 
priest  against  the  Christian  people.  A  new 
emancipation  was  needed;  it  took  place  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Wherever  the  Refor- 
mation established  itself,  it  broke  the  yoke 
of  Rome,  and  the  religious  mind  was  again 
enfranchised.  But  so  rooted  in  the  nature  of 
man  is  the  disposition  to  tyrannize  over  truth, 
that  among  many  protestant  nations,  the 
Church,  liberated  from  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  priest,  has  again  in  our  days  fallen 
under  the  yoke  of  the  civil  power ;  destined, 
like  its  founder,  to  be  bandied  from  one  des- 
potism to  another,  to  pass  from  Caiaphas  to 
Pilate,  and  from  Pilate  to  Caiaphas. 

Briconnet  had  not  the  courage  necessary 
for  resistance.  He  would  not  yield  every 
thing,  but  what  he  did  concede  satisfied 
Rome.  "  We  may  well  do  without  Luther's 
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writings,"  he  thought,  "  if  we  keep  the  Gos- 
pel ;  we  may  easily  accede  to  a  certain  invo- 
c.ition  of  the  Virgin,  if  we  add  that  it  is  only 
by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  that  she 
possesses  any  influence."  If  beside  the  truth 
we  place  the  power  of  error,  the  papacy  is 
satisfied.  But  the  sacrifice  which  Briconnet 
felt  the  deepest,  and  which  yet  was  required 
of  him,  was  the  loss  of  his  friends.  If  tliu 
bishop  would  escape,  he  must  sacrifice  hi? 
brethren.  Of  timid  character,  but  little  pre- 
pared to  give  up  his  riches  and  his  station 
for  Christ's  sake,  already  alarmed,  shaken, 
and  cast  down,  he  was  still  further  led  astray 
by  treacherous  advisers:  if  the  evangelical 
doctors  should  quit  Meaux  (said  some),  th'T 
will  carry  the  Reformation  elsewhere.  His 
heart  was  torn  by  a  painful  struggle.  At 
last  the  wisdom  of  this  world  prevailed ;  he 
gave  way,  and  on  the  loth  of  October  1523, 
published  three  mandates,  the  first  of  which 
enjoined  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints  ;  the 
second  forbade  any  one  to  buy,  borrow,  read, 
possess,  or  carry  about  with  him  Luther's 
works,  and  ordered  them  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
to  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  or  to  be  burnt ; 
and  the  last  established  in  express  terms  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  Then,  on  the  13th 
of  November  in  the  same  year,  Briconnet  for- 
bade the  parish  priests  and  their  curates  to 
permit  the  "Lutherans"  to  preach.1  This 
was  not  all.  The  first  president  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  Andrew  Verjus,  coun- 
cillor in  the  same  court,-  and  before  whom 
Briconnet  had  shortly  afterwards  to  appear, 
arrived  at  Meaux  during  Lent  1524,  no  doubt 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  bishop's  proceed- 
ings. The  poor  prelate  did  all  he  could  to 
please  them.  Already  on  the  29th  of  January 
he  had  taken  the  images  of  the  saints  under 
his  especial  protection ;  he  now  began  to 
visit  his  churches,  to  preach,  and  to  struggle 
hard  in  the  presence  of  the  first  president  and 
of  councillor  Verjus  to  "  weed  out  the  heresies 
that  were  there  shooting  up."2  The  deputies 
of  the  Parliament  returned  to  Paris  fully 
satisfied.  This  was  Briconnet's  first  fall. 

Lefevre  was  the  special  object  of  hostility. 
His  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels,  and 
particularly  the  "  Epistle  to  Christian 
Readers,"  prefixed  to  it,  had  inflamed  the 
anger  of  Beda  and  his  allies.  They  de- 
nounced this  writing  to  the  faculty.  "  Does 
he  not  dare  recommend  all  the  faithful  to 
read  the  Scriptures  ?  "  said  the  fiery  syndic. 
"  Does  he  not  say  therein  that  whoever  loves 
not  Christ's  Word  is  not  a  Christian;3  and 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  sufficient  to  lead  to 
eternal  life  ?  " 

But  Francis  I.  looked  on  this  accusation  as 
a  mere  theological  squabble.  He  appointed 
a  commission  :  and  Lefevre,  having  justified 


i  Hist.  Of nfuloelqiie  de  Briconnet,  »d  annum. 
Z  MS.  Blbl.  Hoy.  S.  F.  No.  'Ml. 

3  Qtii  verbumqiu  hue  modo  nnn  diligunt,  quo  pocto  hi 
Christian!  essenl.    1'rxf.  Comm.  in  Uvang. 
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himself  before  it,  came  off  from  this  attack 
with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Farel,  who  had  not  so  many  protectors  at 
court,  was  compelled  to  leave.  Meanx.  It 
would  appear  that  he  first  repaired  t>>  Iv.rls  ;  l 
and  that,  having  unsparingly  attacked  the 
errors  of  Rome,  he  could  remain  there  no 
longer,  and  was  Forced  to  retire  to  l>.tu 
pln'ny,  whither  he  was  eager  to  carry  the 
liospel. 

At  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Mcaux,  another  'Frenchman,  quitting 
his  native  country,  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  Augustine  convent  at  AVittemberg, 
where  Luther  resided.  This  was  in  January 
1523. 

Farel  was  not  the  only  man  in  the  south 
of  France  whom  God  had  prepared  for  his 
work.  A  little  further  to  the  south  th;in 
Gap,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  that  city 
of  Avignon  called  by  Petrarch  "  the  third 
I'iibvlon,"  may  still  be  seen  the  walls  of  the 
"  apostolic  palace,'1  which  the  popes  and  car- 
i!in;;ls  had  long  filled  with  their  luxury  and 
debauchery,  and  which  a  Roman  legate  now 
inhabited,  lonely  and  dejected  in  the  midst 
of  this  deserted  city,  whose  7iarrow  filthy 
streets  were  seldom  trod  but  by  the  feet  of 
monks  and  priests. 

The  little  court  of  the  legate  was,  how- 
ever, sometimes  enlivened  by  a  beautiful, 
.•tmiable,  and  laughing  boy,  who  gambolled 
about  its  halls.2  This  was  Francis  Lambert, 
son  of  the  secretary  of  the  apostolic  palace, 
born  in  1487,  two'  years  before  Farel.  The 
child  was  at  first  astonished  at  the  irreligion 
and  crimes  of  these  prelates,  —  "  crimes  so 
numerous  and  so  enormous,"  says  he,  "  that 
I  cannot  describe  them."3  He  became  ha- 
bituated to  them,  however,  by  degrees,  and 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  himself  seduced 
by  bad  example.4  Yet  God  had  implanted 
in  his  heart  a  desire  for  holiness.  His  ia*her 
being  dead,  his  mother  had  the  charge  of  his 
education,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Franciscans.  The  sanctified  air  of  these 
monks  imposed  on  Francis,  and  his  timid 
looks  followed  them  respectfully,  .is  he  saw 
them  elad  in  course  garments,  barefoot,  or 
with  rude  sandals  only,  moving  to  and  fro, 
ing  in  the  city  and  calling  on  his  mother; 
and  if  at  any  time  they  chanced  to  smile 
upon  him,  he  fancied  himself  (he  tells  us) 
almost  in  heaven.5  The  monks  worked 
upnn  this  disposition,  and  Francis,  attracted 
by  them,  assumed  the  cowl  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  "  It  was  God's  pleasure,"  said  he  in 
nfter-yenrs,  "  that  I  should  make  known  t<> 
the  world  the  impurity  of  these  whited  se- 
pulchres." 

1  Farel.  apris  avoir  subsists  tant  qu'll  put  i  Paris.    Beza. 
Hist,  Krcl.i    r, 

2  In  palatlOMpe  versatm,  quod  genitor  metis  leratlonis 
ejns  secretariats  esset.    I  aml>.  KcisluU  ad  Oalllo  liegem. 

3  Impietates  el  liorrenda  scelera  tarn  multa  et  enormia. 
Ibid. 

Olim  sednctitfl  et  peccator.     n.ld. 


During  the  year  of  his   noviciate  every 
thing  went  on  smoothly  ;  he  was  studiously 

(kept  in  the  dark  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  pro- 
nounced his  vows,  than  the  monks  showed 
themselves  in  all  their  deformity,  and  the 
halo  of  sanctity  that  he  had  rliscovertd  around 
their  heads  faded  away,  and  he  remained  in- 
censed, alarmed,  and  dejected.  Francis  soon 
began  to  feel  a  strn-t  strength  within  him, 
that  drove  him  foi'eiblv  towards  the  Holy 
Scriptures,1  and  bound  him  to  believe  and  to 
t'_>ach  the  Word  of  God.  In  1517,  he  was 
nominated  apostolical  preacher  of  the  cqn- 
vent,  and  instead  of  running  about  like  his 
colleagues  after  "  fat. present-1  and  well-stored 

I  tables,"  he  employed  himself  in  travelling 
afoot  through  the  deserted  country,  and  call- 
ing those  ignorant  people  to  con  version  whom 
the  fire  and  sincerity  of  his  language  drew 
in  crowds  around  him.  Put  when,  after 
spending  several  months  in  passing  through 
the  Comta*  Venaissin  and  the  surrounding 
districts,  be  rcturm-;]  exhausted  to  his  con- 
vent on  a  mule  that  had  been  given  him  to 
carry  his  weakened  frame,  and  went  to  seek 
a  brief  repose  in  his  poor  cell,  some  of  the 
monks  received  him  with  coldness,  others 
with  raillery,  and  a  third  party  with  anger; 
and  they  hastened  to  sell  the  animal,  which 
they  all  agreed  in  saying  was  the  only  profit 
of  these  evangelical  journeys. 

One  day,  as  brother  Francis  was  preaching 
in  a  certain  town,  with  a  gravity  quite  apos- 
tolic and  the  vivacity  of  a  native  of  the 
south  :  "  Kindle  a  fire,"  exclaimed  he,  i'  be- 
fore this  sacred  porch,  and  there  consume 
the  spoils  of  your  luxury,  your  worldly- 
mindedness,  and  your  debauchery."  Imme- 
diately the  whole  assembly  was  in  commo- 
tion ;  some  lighted  up  a  fire  ;  others  ran 
into  their  houses  and  returned  with  dice, 
playing-cards,  and  obscene  pictures ;  and 
then,  like  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  at  the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul,  cast  all  into  the  flames. 
A  great  crowd  was  gathered  round  the  fire, 
and  among  them  some  Franciscans,  who  per- 
ceiving an  indecent  drawing  of  a  young 
female,  cunningly  drew  it  away,  and  hid  it 
under  one  of  their  frocks,  "  to  add  fuel  to 
their  own  flames,"  says  Lar.ibert.  This  did 
not  escape  the  eye  of  brother  Francis  ;  a 
holy  indignation  kindled  within  him,  and 
boldly  addressing  the  monks,  he  inveighed 
against  their  lubricity  and  theft.  Abashed 
at  being  discovered,  they  sunk  their  heads, 
gave  up  the  picture,  but  swore  to  be  re- 
venged.2 

Lambert,  surrounded  with  debauchery, 
and  become  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  monks, 
felt  from  time  to  time  an  ardent  desire  to 
return  into  the  world,  which  appeared  to  him 
infinitely  more  holy  than  the  cloister :  but 
he  found  something  still  better.  Luther's 


.  . 

UftUonfB   proptc-r  .jim-    iMln«irii:imm  convcrsationcm 
nabttumque  rcjeccrit.    Wittenberg,  isaj. 


1  Urfrebat  me  vchementor  latens  qtucdnm  vis  (confido 
non  a'iena  a  Domini  si'iritu)ad  sucrarnin  studia  liUjrurum. 
Kxegcsis  in  8.  .lohannis  Apucalvpsta,  I>M  f. 

'•'  Lambert  von  Avignon,  by  i  rotessor  B&um. 
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works,  carried  to  the  fairs  of  Lyons,  descended 
the  Rhone  and  reached  his  cell.  They  were 
Boon  taken  from  him  and  burnt;  hut  it  was 
too  late.  The  spirit  that  animated  the  Au- 
gustine of  Wittemberg  had  passed  into  the 
Franciscan  of  Avignon :  he  was  saved. 
Vainly  until  then  had  he  resorted  to  frequent 
fasting;  vainly  had  he  slept  sitting  on  a 
stool ; l  vainly  had  he  shunned  the  looks  of 
woman,  worn  haircloth  next  his  skin,  scourged 
himself,  and  so  weakened  his  body  that  he 
could  scarcely  hold  himself  upright,  and 
sometimes  even  fainted  in  the  churches  and 
fields  as  he  was  preaching  to  the  people. 
All  this,  he  tells  us,  could  not  extinguish  the 
desires  and  banish  the  thoughts  that  preyed 
upon  him,  and  it  was  only  in  faith  on  the 
free  grace  of  God  and  in  the  sanctity  of  a 
married  life  that  he  found  purity  and  peace. - 
This  is  one  of  those  numerous  examples 
which  prove  that  marriage,  being  of  Divine 
appointment,  is  a  means  of  grace  and  holi- 
ness, and  that  the  celibacy  of  priests  and 
monks,  the  invention  of  man,  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  agents  to  foster  impurity,  sully 
the  imagination,  disturb  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies, and  fill  society  with  innumerable  dis- 
orders. 

At  last  the.  fr'rir  had'  made  up  his  mind  ; 
he  will  quit  the  convent,  lie  will  abandon 
popery,  ha  will  leave  Franco.  He  will  go 
where  the  streams  of  the  Gospel  flow  abun- 
dant and  pure,  and  he  will  there  plunge  into 
them,  and  quench  the  fires  that  are  consum- 
ing him.3  Since  all  his  efforts  are  unavail- 
ing, he  will  go  to  Wittemberg,  to  that  great 
servant  of  God,  whose  name  alone  conjures 
and  affrights  the  devil,  in  order  that  he  may 
find  peace.4  Ho  took  advantage  of  some 
letters  that  were  to  be  carried  to  one  of  the 
superiors  of  the  order,  and  having  donned 
his  frock,  quitted  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Avignon  in  the  spring  of  15'22,  after  twenty 
years  of  struggle.  He  ascended  the  Rhone, 
traversed  Lyons,  and  crossed  the  forests  that 
cover  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Jura.  This 
tall,  thin,  ungraceful  monk  still  wore  the 
habit  of  his  order,  and  rode  on  an  ass,  his 
bare  feet  almost  touching  the  ground.  We 
have  already  seen  him  p.;ss  through  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Berne,  and  Zurich.0  In  the  be- 
ginning of  15'2.°>,  he  was  at  Wittemberg,  and 
embraced  Luther.  But  let  us  return  to 
France  and  to  the  Church  of  Meaux. 


1  Non  aliter  dormuisso  multo  temrore  quam  in  scamno 
undo  sedcntem.    I.ainb.  de  sacro  conjugio. 

2  boneo»secundum  altissimi  jussioiiem  conjux  factuscst. 
Ibid. 

3  Urebftr  tamen  ctiamsi  ncscirent  alii.    Ibid. 

*  Tametsi  non  liabeara  scoria  et  multis  modis  nitcrer  ad 
contlnentiam,  m;nquam  paceoi  habui.    Ibid. 
1  Vol.  U.  p.  225. 
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Lcfevrc  and  Farcl  persecuted— Difference1  between  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  ('Inn. •  •  I  •  rlerc  rests  up  Ms 
Placards—  Leclerc  branded— i:ecir,iin  ;•  Zeal— Berqulb  be- 
fore the  Parliameht— Rescued  in  l-'ranns  I.— Miizurier's 
Apostncy— Full  and  Remorse  of  I'avanne— Metz— Agrinpa 
and  Chatelain— Lambert  :it  Wittemberg— Evangelical 
Press  at  Hamburg— Lambert  marries— He  lonssto  return 
to  Franec— The  Lots — Peter  I'oussiilnt  becomes  atten- 
tive—Leclerc  brciikstlie  Images— Leclcrc's  C'unduniiiution 
and  Torture— Martyrdom  of  Chatelaln— Flight. 

LEFEVRE  intimidated,  Briconnet  drawing 
back,  Farel  compelled  to  fly — here  was  a  be- 
ginning of  victory.  They  already  imagined 
at  the  Borbonne  that  they  had  mastered  the 
movement;  the  doctors  and  monks  congra- 
tulated each  other  on  their  triumphs.  lJut 
this  was  not  enough  ;  blood  had  not  flowed. 
They  set  to  work  again  ;  and  blood,  since  it 
must  be  so,  was  erelong  to  gratify  the  fana- 
ticism of  Rome. 

The  evangelical  Christians  of  Meaux,  see- 
ing their  leaders  dispersed,  sought  to  edify 
one  another.  The  wool  carder,  John  Le- 
clerc, whom  the  lessons  of  the  doctors,  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  some  tracts,  had 
instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine,1  signa- 
lized himself  by  his  zeal  anil  facility  in  ex- 
pounding Scripture.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  fills  with  con- 
rage,2  and  soon  places  at  the  head  of  a  reli- 
gious movement.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  Church  of  Meaux  regarded  him  as  its 
minister. 

The  idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  such  a 
living  principle  among  the  first  Christians, 
had  been  re-established  by  Luther  in  the  six- 
teenth century.3  But  this  idea  seems  then 
to  have  existed  only  in  theory  in  the  Lu- 
theran church,  and  to  have  been  really  acted 
upon  solely  among  the  reformed  Christians. 
The  Lutheran  Churches  (and  here  they  agree 
with  the  Anglican  Church)  perhaps  took  a 
middle  course  between  the  Romish  and  the 
Reformed  Churches.  Among  the  Lutherans, 
every  thing  proceeded  from  the  pastor  or  tin: 
priest ;  and  nothing  was  counted  valid  in  the 
Church  that  did  not  flow  regularly  through 
its  chiefs.  But  the  Reformed  Churches, 
while  they  maintained  the  Divine  appoint- 
ment of  the  ministry,  which  some  sects  deny, 
approached  nearer  to  the  primitive  condition 
of  the  apostolical  communities.  From  the 
times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  they  recog- 
nised and  proclaimed  that  the  Christian 
flocks  ought  not  simply  to  receive  what  the 
pastor  gives;  that  the  members  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  its  leaders,  possess  the  key  of  that 
tre-isure  whence  the  latter  derive  their  in- 
struction, for  the  Bible  .is  in  the  hands  of 
all ;  that  the  graces  of  God,  the  spirit  of 
faith,  of  wisdom,  of  consolation,  of  light,  are 
not  bestowed  on  the  pastor  only  ;  that  every 
man  is  called  upon  to  employ  the  gift  he  has 

I  Atlls  paiiculis  libellis  diligenter  lectis.    Bez0  Iconos. 
i  Anlmotuc  fidei  plenus.    Ibid. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  IBS. 
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received  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  that  a  cer- 
tain gift,  necessary  to  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  may  be  refused  to  a  minister,  and 
yet  granted  to  one  of  his  flock.  Thus  the 
passive  state  of  the  Church  was  then  changed 
into  a  state  of  general  activity  ;  and  in 
France,  especially,  this  revolution  was  ac- 
complished. In  other  countries,  the  refor- 
mers were  almost  exclusively  pastors  and 
doctors  ;  but  in  France  men  of  learning  had 
from  the  very  beginning  pious  men  of  the 
people  for  their  allies.  In  that  country  God 
selected  for  his  first  workmen  a  doctor  of  th6 
v-Jorbonne  and  a  wool-comber. 

The  wool-comber  Leclerc  began  to  visit 
from  house  to  house,  confirming  the  dis- 
ciples. But  not  stopping  short  at  these 
ordinary  cares,  lie  would  fain  have  seen  the 
edifice  of  popery  overthrown,  and  France,- 
from  the  midst  of  these  ruins,  turning  with  a 
cry  of  joy  towards  the  Gospel.  His  un- 
guarded ze:il  may  remind  us  of  that  of  Hot- 
tinger  at  Zurich,  and  of  Carlstadt  at  Wit- 
t'-mberg.  He  wrote  a  proclamation  against 
the  Antichrist  of  Rome,  announcing  that  the 
Lord  was  about  to  destroy  it  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth.  He  then  boldly  posted  his 
"placards"  on  the  gates  of  the  cathedral.1 
Presently  all  was  in  confusion  around  that 
ancient  edifice.  The  faithful  were  amazed  ; 
the  priests  exasperated.  What !  a  fellow 
whose  employment  is  wool-combing  dares 
measure  himself  with  the  pope  !  The  Fran- 
ciscans were  outrageous,  and  demanded  that 
this  once  at  least  a  terrible  example  should 
be  made.  Leclerc  was  thrown  into  prison. 

His  trial  was  finished  in  a  few  days,  under 
the  eyes  of  Briconnet  himself,  who  was  now 
to  witness  and  tolerate  all  that  was  done. 
The  carder  was  condemned  to  be  whipped 
three  days 'successively  through  the  city, 
and  on  the  third  to  be  branded  on  the  fore- 
head. This  sad  spectacle  soon  began. 
Leclerc  was  led  through  the  streets  with  his 
hands  bound,  his  back  bare,  and  the  execu- 
tioners inflicted  on  him  the  blows  lie  had 
drawn  upon  himself  by  rising  up  against  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  An  immense  crowd  fol- 
lowed in  the  track  marked  by  the  martyr's 
blood.  Some  yelled  witli  rage  against  the 
heretic;  others  by  their  silence  gave  him  no 
unequivocal  marks  of  their  tender  compas- 
sion. One  woman  encouraged  the  unhappy 
man  by  her  looks  and  words :  she  was  his 
mother. 

At  last,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  blood- 
stained procession  was  ended,  they  halted 
with  Leclerc  at  the  usual  place  of  execution. 
The  hangman  prepared  the  fire,  heated  the 
iron  that  w.-is  to  stamp  its  burning  mark  on 
the  evangelist,  and  approaching  him,  branded 
him  on  the  forehead  as  a  heretic.  A  shriek 
was  heard,  but  it  did  not  proceed  from  the 
martyr.  His  mother,  a  spectator  of  the 


l  Cet  he>ellque  ecrivlt  dcs  pancarte*  qu'il  attacha  aux 
portcs  de  la  grande  iglise  de  Meaux  (MS.  de  Mcaui).  See 
•Iso  Bezos  Iccmes  ;  Cresplo  Actes  dcs  Martyrs,  Ac. 


dreadful  scene,  and  wrung  with  anguish, 
endured  a  bitter  strife  :  it  was  the  enthusi- 
asm of  faith  struggling  in  her  heart  with 
maternal  love  ;  faith  prevailed  at  last,  and 
she  exclaimed  with  a  voice  that  made  the 
adversaries  tremble  :  "  Glory  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  his  witnesses!"1  Thus  did  that 
Frenchwoman  of  the  sixteenth  century  fulfil 
the  commandment  of  the  Son  of  God  :  "  He 
that  loveth  his  son  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me."  Such  boldness,  and  at  such 
a  moment,  merited  sign  d  punishment;  but 
this  Christian  mother  had  appalled  the  hearts 
both  of  priests  and  soldiers.  All  their  fury 
was  controlled  by  a  stronger  arm  than  theirs. 
The  crowd,  respectfully  in, iking  way,  allowed 
the  martyr's  mother  slowly  to  regain  her 
humble  dwelling.  The  monks,  and  even  the 
town-sergeants,  gazed  on  her  without  mov- 
ing. "  Not  one  of  her  enemies  dared  lay 
hands  upon  her."  said  Theodore  Beza.  After 
this  execution,  Leclurc,  being  set  at  liberty, 
retired  to  Kosay  in  Brie,  a  small  town 
about  six  leagues  from  Meaux,  and  subse- 
quently to  Metz,  where  we  shall  meet  with 
him  again. 

The  adversaries  were  triumphant.  "  The 
Cordeliers  having  re-captured  the  pulpits, 
propagated  their  lies  and  trumpery  as  usual."2 
But  the  poor  workmen  of  the  city,  prevented 
from  hearing  the  Word  in  regular  assem- 
blies, "began  to  meet  in  secret,"  says  our 
chronicler,  "  after  the  manner  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  and  of  the 
Christians  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  and,  as 
opportunity  oifered,  they  assembled  at  one 
time  in  a  house,  at  another  in  some  cave, 
sometimes  also  in  a  vineyard  or  in  a  wood. 
There,  he  amongst  them  who  was  most 
versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  exhorted  the 
rest ;  and  this  done,  they  all  prayed  together 
with  great  courage,  supporting  each  other 
by  the  hope  that  the  Gospel  would  be  re- 
vived in  France,  and  that  the  tyranny  of 
Antichrist  would  come  to  an  end."3  There 
is  no  power  that  can  arrest  the  progress  of 
truth. 

But  one  victim  only  was  not  enough  ;  and 
if  the  first  against  whom  the  persecution 
was  let  loose  was  a  wool-comber,  the  second 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  court.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  frighten  the  nobles  as  well  as  the 
people.  Their  reverences  of  the  Sorbonne  of 
Paris  could  not  think  of  being  outstripped 
by  the  Franciscans  of  Meaux.  Berquin, 
"  the  most  learned  of  the  nobles,"  had  de- 
rived fresh  courage  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  after  having  attacked  "  the  hornets  of 
the  Sorbonne"  in  certain  epigrams,  had  openly 
accused  them  of  impiety.4 

Beda  and  Duchesne,  who  had  not  ventured 
to  reply  in  their  usual  manner  to  the  witti- 

i  Hist.  Eccles.  de  Th.  de  Beze,  p.  4.  Hist,  des  Martyr*  d« 
Crespin,  p.  M. 

-  Actes  de>  Martyrs,  p.  183. 

3  Ibid. 

<  Impietatis  etiam  accusatos,  turn  TOCC,  turn  scnptit. 
Bez*  Icunes. 
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cisms  of  the  king's  gentleman,  changed  their 
mind,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  beneath 
seiious  convictions  lay  these  attacks.  Ber- 
quin  had  become  a  Christian :  his  ruin  was 
determined  on.  Beda  and  Duchcsne,  having 
seized  some  of  his  translations,  found  in  them 
sufficient  to  burn  more  heretics  than  one. 
"  He  maintains,"  said  they,  "  that  it  is  wrong 
to  invoke  the  Virgin  Mary  in  place  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  call  her  the  source  of  all 
grace.1  He  inveighs  against  the  practice  of 
calling  her  our  hope,  our  life,  and  says  that 
these  titles  belong  only  to  the  Son  of  God." 
There  were  other  matters  besides  these.  Ber- 
quin's  study  was  like  a  bookseller's  shop, 
whence  works  of  corruption  were  circulated 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Common- 
places of  Melancthon,  in  particular,  served, 
by  the  elegance  of  their  style,  to  shake  the 
faith  of  the  literary  men  in  France.  This 
pious  noble,  living  only  amidst  his  folios  and 
his  tracts,  had  become,  out  of  Christian 
charity,  translator,  corrector,  printer,  and 

bookseller It  was  essential  to  check  this 

formidable  torrent  at  its  very  source. 

One  day,  as  Berquin  was  quietly  seated 
at  his  studies,  among  his  beloved  books,  his 
house  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  the 
sergeants-at-arrns,  who  knocked  violently  at 
the  door.  They  were  the  Sorbonne  and  its 
agents,  who,  furnished  with  authority  from 
the  parliament,  were  making  a  domiciliary 
visit.  Beda,  the  formidable  syndic,  was  at 
their  head,  and  never  did  inquisitor  perform 
his  duty  better ;  accompanied  by  his  satel- 
lites, he  entered  Berquin's  libniry,  told  him 
his  business,  ordered  a  watchful  eye  to  be 
kept  upon  him,  and  began  his  search.  Not 
a  book  escaped  his  piercing  glance,  and  an 
exact  inventory  of  the  whole  was  drawn  up 
by  his  orders.  Here  was  a  treatise  by  Me- 
lancthon, there  a  book  by  Carlstadt ;  farther 
on,  a  work  of  Luther's.  Here  were  hereti- 
cal books  translated  from  Latin  into  French 
by  Berquin  himself;  there,  others  of  his  own 
composition.  All  the  works  that  Beda  seized, 
except  two,  were  filled  with  Lutheran  errors. 
He  left  the  house,  carrying  oft  his  booty,  and 
more  elated  than  ever  was  general  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  vanquished  nations.12 

Berquin  saw  that  a  great  storm  had  burst 
upon  him ;  but  his  courage  did  not  falter. 
He  despised  his  enemies  too  much  to  fear 
them.  Meanwhile  Beda  lost  no  time.  On 
the  13th  of  May  1523,  the  parliament  issued 
a  decree  that  all  the  books  seized  in  Berquin's 
house  should  be  laid  before  the  faculty  of 
theology.  The  opinion  of  the  Sorbonne  was 
soon  pronounced ;  on  the  25th  of  June  it 
condemned  all  the  works,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  already  mentioned,  to  be  burnt  as 
heretical,  and  ordered  that  Berquin  should 
abjure  his  errors.  The  parliament  ratified 
this  decision. 

1  InconjjruebeaUm  Virginenn  invocariproSplrltu  Sancto 
Erasm.  Epp.  1279. 

*  Galllard  Hist,  de  Fran?ols  I.  iv.  Ml.  Crtvler,  Unlr.  de 
r»ris.  v.  171. 


The  nobleman  appeared  before  this  formid- 
able body.  He  knew  that  the  next  stop 
might  be  to  the  scaffold  ;  but,  like  Luther  at 
Worms,  be  remained  firm.  Vainly  did  the 
parliament  order  him  to  retract.  Berquin 
was  not  one  of  those  who  full  mctiy  after  hav- 
ing been  made  partakers  of  the  Holij  ,(j/tost. 
Whosoever  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself, 
and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not.1  Every 
fall  proves  that  the  previous  conversion  has 
been  only  apparent  or  partial ;  but  Berquin's 
conversion  was  real.  He  replied  with  firm- 
ness to  the  court  before  which  he  stood.  The 
parliament,  more  severe  than  the  Diet  of 
Worms  had  been,  ordered  its  officers  to  seize 
the  accused,  and  take  him  to  the  prison  of 
the  Conciergerie.  This  was  on  the  1st  of 
August  1523.  On  the  5th  the  parliament 
handed  over  the  heretic  to  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  in  order  that  this  prelate  might  take 
cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  that,  assisted 
by  the  doctors  and  councillors,  he  should 
pronounce  sentence  on  the  culprit.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  episcopal  prison.2 

Thus  was  Berquia  passed  from  court  to 
court,  and  from  one  prison  to  another.  Beda, 
Duchesne,  and  their  cabal  had  their  victim 
in  their  grasp ;  but  the  court  still  cherished 
a  grudge  against  the  Sorbonne,  and  Francis 
was  more  powerful  than  Beda.  This  tran- 
saction excited  great  indignation  among  the 
nobles.  Do  these  monks  and  priests  forget 
what  the  sword  of  a  gentleman  is  worth? 
"  Of  what  is  he  accused  ? "  said  they  to 
Francis  I. ;  "  of  blaming  the  custom  of  in- 
voking the  Virgin  in  place  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  But  Erasmus  and  many  others 
blame  it  likewise.  Is  it  for  such  trifles  that 
they  imprison  a  king's  officer  ?  3  This  attack 
is  aimed  at  literature,  true  religion,  the 
nobility,  chivalry,  nay  the  crown  itself." 
The  king  was  glad  to  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  vexing  the  whole  company.  He 
issued  letters  transferring  the  cause  to  the 
royal  council,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  an 
usher  appeared  at  the  bishop's  prison  with 
an  order  from  the  king  to  set  Berquin  at 
liberty. 

The  question  now  was  whether  the  monks 
would  give  way.  Francis  I.,  who  had  anti- 
cipated some  resistance,  said  to  the  agent 
commissioned  to  execute  his  orders :  "  If  you 
meet  with  any  resistance,  1  authorize  you  to 
break  open  the  gates."  This  language  was 
clear.  The  monks  and  the  Sorbonne  sub- 
mitted to  the  affront,  and  Berquin  being 
restored  to  liberty  appeared  before  the  king's 
council,  by  which  he  was  acquitted.4 

Thus  did  Francis  1.  humiliate  the  Church. 
Berquin  imagined  that  France,  under  his 
reign,  might  emancipate  herself  from  the 
papacy,  and  had  thoughts  of  renewing  the 

»  Hebrews  vl.  4 ;  1  John  v.  18. 

2  Ductus    est    in    carccrcm.  reus  hiereseoi  p«ricllt»tu«. 
Erusmi  Kpp.  1279  ;  Crtvier  ;  Oaillard  ;  loc.  cit. 

3  (ib  biunsmodl  luenias.    Erasm.  Epp.  1279. 

*  At  judk-cs.  ub!  viderunt  causam  ease  uullliu  momentl, 
absulverunt  huuilnem.    Ibid. 
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•war.  For  this  purpose  lie  entered  into 
munication  with  Erasmus,  who  at  once  re- 
eognised  him  as  a  111:111  of  \vonh.1  But,  ever 
timid  and  temporizing,  the  philosopher  said 
to  him:  "  Heware  of  treading  on  a  liornct's 
ne<r,  and  pursue  your  studies  in  peace." 
Above  all,  do  not  mix  me  up  with  your 
ir  ;  that  would  serve  neither  you  nor 
me."3 

This  rebuff  did  not  discourage  Berquin  ;  if 
the  mightiest  genius  of  the  age  draws  back, 
he  will  put  his  trust  in  (iod  who  never  fal- 
ters. God's  work  will  be  done  either  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  man.  "  1'crquin,"  said 
Erasmus,  "hud  some  resemblance  to  the 
palm-tree;  he  ros  •  u»  again,  and  became 
proud  and  towering  against  those  who  sought 
to  alarm  him."4 

Such  were  n^>t  all  who  had  embraced  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  Martial  Mazurier  had 
been  one  of  the  most  zealous  preachers.  He 
was  accused  of  teaching  very  erroneous 
opinions,5  raid  even  of  having  committed 
certain  acts  of  violence  while  «it  Meaux. 
"This  Martial  M.aznrier,  t>cing  at  Meaux," 
pays  a  manuscript  of  that,  city,  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  "  going  to  the  church 
of  the  reverend  Givyfriars,  and  seeing  the 
image  of  St.  Francis,  with  the  five  wounds, 
outside  th-  convent-gate,  where  that  of  St. 
Kocli  now  stands,  threw  it  down  and. broke  it 
in  pieces."  Mazurier  was  apprehended,  and 
sent  to  the  Conciergerie,6  where  he  suddenly 
fell  into  deep  n  i'eclion  and  severe  anguish. 
It  was  the  monlify  r.ithcr  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  that  had  attracted  him  to  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers  ;  and  morality  left  him 
without  strength.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  the  stake,  and  decidedly  of, opinion  that  in 
France  the  victory  would  remain  on  the  side 
of  Rome,  he  easily  persuaded  himself  that  he 
woull  enjoy  more  influence  and  honour  by 
returning  to  the  papacy.  Accordingly  lie 
retracted  what  he  had  taught,  and  caused 
doctrines  the  very  opposjte  of  those  lie  had 
previously  held  to  be  preached  in  his  parish  ;' 
and  subsequently  joining  the  most  fanatical 
doctors,  and  particularly  the  celebrated  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  he  became  from  that  time,  tin- 
most  zealous  supporter  of  the  papal  cause.8 
From  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  apos- 
tates, after  their  infidelity,  have  always  be- 
come the  most  merciless  persecutors  of  the 
doctrines  they  had  once  professed. 

M.i/.urier  soon  found  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  zeal.  The  youthful  James  1'a- 
vanue  had  also  been  thrown  into  prison. 
Martial  hoped  that  by  making  him  fall  like 


1  Ex  eplstoln  visns  est  milii  vir  bonus.   Frasm.  Epp.  1279. 

2  Slneret  rrabrones  c(  snis  se  studiis  obleclarct.    Ibid. 
a  Delude  lie  me  In volveret  Bute  causce.    Ibid. 

4  Ille,  lit  habebul  qniddam  cum  p»>ma  commune,  adver- 
susdeterrentcin  tollebat  anlmng.  Ibid,  There  is  probably 
an  al'u.si.  n  I"  l''lin\  Nivdinil  Hi-tnr>,  xvi.  42. 

*  Hist,  de  fUniversItt,  par  ('rt-vier.  v.  Joa.« 
6  Oaillard.  Ili-t.  de  KranCoi-  I.  v.  2:14. 

"C.minie  il  «tftit  liommc  adruit.  II  esqulva  la  condamna- 
tli>u,"  savs  Crtvltr,  v.  2m. 

•  Cum  U'liatio  Loyola  lult  amicltlam.    Launol. N»varr» 
gjmnkji:  bisloria,  p.  (>21. 
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himself,  Jio  might  cover  his  own  shame. 
The  youth,  amiability,  learning,  and  upright- 
ness of  Pavanne,  created  a  general  interest  in 
his  favour,  and  Mazurier  imagined  that  he 
would  himself  be  less  culpable,  if  he  could 
persuade  Master  James  to  follow  his  example. 
He  visited  him  in  prison,  and  began  his 
manoeuvres  by  pretending  that  he  had  ad- 
vanced further  than  Pavanne  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth:  "You  are  mistaken, 
James,"  he  often  repeated  to  him  ;  "  you 
have  not  gone  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  ;  vou 
only  know  the  surface  of  the  waters."1  No- 
thing was  spared,  neither  sophistry,  promises, 
nor  threats.  The  unhappy  youth,  seduced, 
agitated,  and  shaken,  sunk  at  last  under 
these  perfidious  attacks,  and  publicly  re- 
tracted his  pretended  errors  on  the  morrow 
of  Christmas-day  1524.  But  from  that  hour 
a  spirit  of  dejection  and  remorse  was  sent  on 
Pavanne  by  the  Almighty.  A  deep  sadness 
preyed  upon  him,  and  he  was  continually 
sighing.  -"Alas!"  repeated  he,  "there  i's 
nothing  but  bitterness  for  me  in  life."  Sad 
wages  of  unbelief! 

Nevertheless,  among  those  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Word  of  God  in  France,  were  men 
of  more  intrepid  spirit  tlvan  Mazurier  and 
r.ivj'.nne.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1523, 
Lcclerc  had  withdrawn  to  Metz  in  Lorraine, 
and  there,  says  Theodore  Beza,  he  had  fol- 
lov,  ed  the  example  of  Saint  Paul  at  Corinth, 
who,  while  working  at  his  trade  as  a  tent- 
maker,  persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.2 
Leclerc,  still  pursuing  his  occupation  as  a 
wool-carder,  instructed  the  people  of  his  own 
condition  ;  and  many  of  them  had  been  really 
converted.  Thus  did  the  humble  artisan  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  church  which  afterwards 
became  celebrated. 

Leclerc  was  not  the  first  individual  who 
had  endeavoured  to  shed  the  new  light  of  the 
Gospel  over  Metz.  A  scholar,  renowned  in 
that  age  for  his  skill  in  the  occult  sciences, 
Master  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim,  "  a  marvel- 
lously learned  clerk,  of  small  stature,  who 
had  spent  much  time  in  travel,  who  spoke 
every  language,  and  had  studied  every 
science,"3  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Metz, 
and  had  even  become  syndic  of  the  city. 
Agrippa  had  procured  Luther's  works,  and 
communicated  them  to  his  friends,4  and 
among  others  to  Master  John,  priest  of 
Sainte-Croix,  himself  a  great  clerk,  and  with 
whom  Master  Agrippa  was  very  intimate. 
Many  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  citizens, 
stirred  by  the  courage  Luther  h  id  shown  at 
Worms,  were  gained  over  to  his  cause,5  and 
already  in  March -1522,  an  evangelical  pla 
card  extolling  what  Luther  had  done  was 
posted  in  large  letters  on  a  corner  of  the 


1  Actes  den  Martyr*,  p.  99. 

2  Acts  of  ihe  Apostles,  xvlii.  3,  4.— A  post  oil  apud  Coria- 
thlos  exemphnn  secutus.    Rezre  Icones. 

a  l.i-s  clironiqnei  de  la  villc  de  Metz.    Metz,  1KW 
*  Apud  Motensi'S  n>ihi  nonnulla  l.utherana  convmintcare 
diKiiatiiH  si*.    AnilciiB  ud  Agrippam,  Kpp.  lib.  HI.  cp.  ID. 
Lambert  von  Avignon,  by  1'rof.  Biium,  p.  59. 
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episcopal  palace,  and  excited  much  public 
attention.  But  when  Lcelerc  arrived,  the 
flames,  for  an  instant  overpowered,  sprung 
up  with  renewed  energy.  In  the  council- 
room,  in  the  hall  of  the  chapter,  and  in  the 
homes  of  the  citizens,  the  conversation 
turned  perpetually  on  the  Lutheran  busi- 
ness. "  Many  great  clerks  and  learned  JUT- 
SOUS  were  daily  questioning,  discussing,  and 
debating  this  matter,  and  for  the  most  part 
taking  Luther's  side,  and  already  preaching 
and  proclaiming  that  accursed  sect."1 

Erelong  the  evangelical  cause  received  a 
powerful  reinforcement.  u  About  this  same 
time  (1524),''  says  the  clironicl«-,  "there 
came  to  Metz  an  Augustine  friar  named 
John  Chaistellain  (Chatelain),  a  man  declin- 
ing in  years,  and  of  agreeable  manners,  a 
great  preacher  and  very  eloquent,  a  won- 
drous comforter  to  the  poorer  sort.  By  which 
means  he  gained  the  good-will  of  most  of  the 
people  (not  of  all),  especially  of  the  majority 
of  the  priests  and  great  rabbins,  ag-iinst 
whom  the  said  friar  John  preached  daily, 
setting  forth  their  vices  and  their  sins,  say- 
ing that  they  abused  the  poor  penplr.  by 
which  great  animosity  was  stirred  up."- 

Jolm  Chatelain.  an  Augustine  monk  of 
Tournay,  and  doctor  of  divinity,  had  b  .'ii 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God3  by  his 
intercourse  with  the  Augustines  of  Antwerp. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  preached  by 
him  attired  in  chasuble  and  stole,  appeared 
less  extraordinary  to  the  inhabitants  of  Metz. 
than  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  poor  arti- 
zan,  who  laid  aside  the  comb  with  which  he 
carded  his  wool,  to  explain  a  French  version 
of  the  Gospel. 

Every  thing  was  fermenting  in  Metz 
during  that  famous  Lent  of  1524,  wlu-n  a 
new  character  appeared  on  the  stage,  a 
priest,  a  doctor,  an  ex-friar,  and  (what  had 
never  yet  been  seen  in  France  or  Lorraine) 
having  a  wife  with  him.4  This  was  Lam- 
bert of  Avignon. 

On  Lambert's  arrival  at  Wittemberg, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  his  journey  on 
leaving  the  convent,  he  was  well  ree  -ive  1 
by  Luther,  and  the  reformer  had  hastened  to 
recommend  to  Spalatin  and  to  the  elector 
this  friar,  wdio  "  on  account  of  persecution, 

had  chosen  poverty  and  exile He  pleases 

me  in  all  respects,"  added  Luther  jj    Lambert 

had  begun  to  lecture  on  the  prophet  IlcS'-i 

at  the  university,   before  an   auditory  x\im 

could  not  conceal   their  surprise  at  hearing     at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  "determined  (in  lib 

such  things  from  the  mouth  of  a  Gaul.1'    Ami 

then,   with   eves    ever  turned    tov.-.inl-    ids 


French  and  Italian  several  evangelical 
pamphlets  published  by  Luther  and  ether 
doctors.  He  was  not  the  only  Frenchman 
at  Wittemberg  :  he  there  met  with  counts, 
knights,  nobles,  and  others  come  from  France 
to  see  the  elector  and  to  converse  with  Lu- 
ther, "  the  overseer  of  the  works  that  were 
accomplishing  in  the  world."1  These 
Frenchmen  mutually  encouraged  each  other, 
and,  as  is  usual  with  emigrants,  exaggerated 
the  state  of  affairs,  imagining  that  a  speedy 
revolution  would  lead  to  the  triumph  in  their 
own  country  of  the  cause  which  they  had  so 
much  at  heart.  "  Almosi  the  whole  of  (Jaul 
is  stirring,"  wrote  Lambert  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  ''  Although  in  France  tlie  truth 
has  no  master  and  no  leader,  its  friends  are 
very  numerous.''2 

One  thing  alone  checked  tljese  Frenchmen 
at  Wittemberg  :  the  printing  of  the  pamph- 
lets intended  for  their  countrymen.  "  Would 
that  1  could  find  some  one,"  exclaimed  Lam- 
bert, '•  that  could  print  not  only  in  Latin, 
but  in  French  and  even  in  Italian.""  This 
was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  certain 
strangers  appeared:  the  v  were  from  I  Iain- 
burg.  "  "  We  come  to  ask  you  for  some 
French  treatises,"  said  they  to  Lambert.  ; 
"  for  we  have  some  one  in  Hamburg  who 
will  print  them  carefully."4  It  wmi!,!  ,-ppear 
that  there  were  also  a  number  of  j'irench  emi- 
grants at  Hamburg,  and  a  printer  among  tlu: 
rest.  Lambert  could  not  restrain  his  joy;  but 
there  was  still  another  difficulty  :  "  Au-l 
how,"  said  he,  "can  we  convey  these  booki 
into  France  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe?  " — 
"  J'y  sea  ;  by  the  vessels  that  sail  to  and 
fro,  replied  the  Hamburgers.5  "  Every 
necessary  arrangement  has  been  made." 
Thus  the  Gospel  had  hardly  been  restored 
to  the  Church,  before  the  ocean  became  an 
instrument  of  its  dissemination.  The  /,.,.</ 
muketh  a  way  in  ike  sea.6  # 

Yet  this  could  not  suffice;  every  French- 
man returning  into  France  was  to  carry  a 
lew  books  with  him.  although  the  scaffold 
might  be  the  reward  of  his  enterprise.  AW 
there  is  more  talking,  then  there  was  more 
action.  A  young  French  nobleman.  Claude 
of  Taurean,  who  left  Wittemberg  in  Mav 
1523,  took- with  him  a  great  number  of  evan- 
gelical treatises  and  letters  which  Lambert 
had  written  to  many  of  the  most  conspicuous 
men  of  France  and  Savoy." 

On  the  l"th   of  July  if>23,  Lambert,  then 


eyes    ever 
native  land,  he  had  beorun  to  translat  •  into 


1  Chroniques  de  Metz,  anno  1523. 
'  Ibid.  p.  808. 

»  Vocatus  ml  cognlllonem  Dei.    Act.  Mart.  p.  isu. 
4  Y  vlent  uns,  se  dtsant  docteur,  qui  premier  avail  est6 
rellgleuli  et  a  present  cstult  mari6.    Ghronlques  de  Metz, 

p.  807. 

s  Ob  persecutionem  exul  atque  pauper  factiis  ;  mihl  per 
omnla  placet  vlr.  L.  blpp.  ii.  302. 

«  Aliquid  nostrl  Martini  consilio  exordiar.  vel  Oseatn 
Prophetam,  vel  Psalmos,  vel  Liicam,  vel  aliquld  tale. 
Bohelhont,  Amcenitatea  LiU.  iv.  \U6. 


'  Veniunt  passim  Witternborzam  Comites,  KquiliS,  No- 
blles,  et  alll  etlam  e  Gallia  imstra  nt  tc  inclvtnni  Dncc-m 
(tlie  Elector)  vi. leant,  et  Pnefectnm  Operum,  M.  Liitherum. 
I'umincnt.  in  Oseam  pripf. 

-  Gallia  pone  oninis  cnmmota  est,  et   absque  mnsistrn 
sinceros  habet  vcritutis  dilectorea.    Schelhorn,  Anurn.  |v. 

3  Si  Invi'iiiutur  qui  imprimat  non  tantnm  Latinc  sed  Oal- 
llcc  ct  Italics,  II.TC  alquc  alia  tradam.  Ibid. 

*  Quod  ad  me  ex  AmlnirRO  nuntii  advenerint  traolatu* 
Galliiqs  pogtulantea  ;  aiiint  piiirnqxiodillicsl'  quiealinfruk 
elimatis^ini'i.s  (msst-t  cudcre  libro^.     Ibid.  p.  ;<ii. 

••  QUO8  dcmum  navigio  in  (Ulllam  miilit.     Ibid. 

'•  Isaiuh  xhii.  16. 

'  Occnpatus  mnltis  scriptU  potissinium  quic  pluribus  In 
Oallia  misi.  Junlur  quippc  Dobilis  Claudius  de  Tauro  abiit. 
Ibid. 
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own  words)  to  flee  the  paths  of  impurity  as 
he  had  always  done,"  entered  into  the  holy 
bonds  of  wedlock,  two  years  before  Luther, 
and  the  first  of  the  French  monks  or  priests. 
When  married,  he  called  to  mind  that  he 
not  to  think  "  how  he  might  please  his 
hut  how  he  might  please  the  Lord." 
Christina,  the  daughter  of  a  worthy  citi/.cn 
of  llerzberg,  was  ready  to  bo  the  companion 
of  his  sufferings.  Lambert  told  his  Wittem- 
berg  friends  that  he  intended  returning  to 
France. 

Luther  and  Mcltxncthon  were  terrified  at 
the  thought.  "It  is  rather  from  France  to 
Germany,"  said  Luther,  "than  from  Ger- 
many to  France,  that  you  should  go."1 
Lambert,  all  whoscs  thoughts  were  in  France, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  reformer's  advice.2 

And  yet  Luther's  sentiments  could  not  fail 
to  make  some  impression  on  him.  Should 
he  go  to  Zurich,  whither  Luther  urges  him  ? 
or  to  France  or  Lorraine,  where  Farel  and, 
as  he  believes,  Christ  himself  are  calling  him  ? 
He  was  in  great  perplexity.3  At  Zurich  he 
would  find  peace  and  safety  ;  in  France  peril 
and  death.4  His  rest  was  broken,  he  could 
find  no  repose  ;5  he  wandered  through  the 
streets  of  Wittemberg  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  his  wife  could  not  restore  him  to  sere- 
nity. At  last  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  called 
upon  the  Lord  to  put  an  end  to  his  struggle, 
by  making  known  His  will  in  the  casting  of 
lots.6  He  took  two  slips  of  paper ;  on  one 
lie  wrote  France,  on  the  other  Switzerland; 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  drew ;  the  lot  had 
fallen  on  France.7  Again  lie  fell  on  his 
knees  :  "  O  God,"  said  he,  "  if  tliou  wilt  not 
close  these  lips  that  desire  to  utter  thy 
praise,  deign  to  make  known  thy  pleasure."8 
Again  he  tried,  and  the  answer  still  was 
Fronrr..  And  some  hours  after,  recollect- 
ing (said  he)  that  Gideon,  when  called  to 
march  against  the  Midianites,  had  thrice 
asked  for  a  sign  from  heaven  near  the  oak  of 
Ophrah,9  he  prayed  God  a  third  time,  and  a 
third  time  the  lot  replied  France.  From  that 
hour  he  hesitated  no  longer,  and  Luther, 
who  could  not  put  such  confidence  in  the  lot, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  ceased  urging  his  ob- 
jections, and  Lambert,  in  the  month  of 
February  or  March  1524,  taking  his  wife 
with  him,  departed  for  Strasburg,  whence  he 
repaired  to  Metz. 

He  soon  became  intimate  with  Chatelain, 
whom  he  called  "  his  Jonathan,"  and  appear- 
% 

'  Potius  ad  nog  illinc,  quam  ad  vos  liinc,  cniquam  mijr.in- 
dnm  essc.    L.  Epp.  ad  Gerbelllum  Strasburg,  li.  438. 

*  Nee  audit  meum  consilium,  sic  occupatus  suo  proprio. 
Ibid.  4:(7. 

'  In  itravissima  pcrpleiitate.    Lambert  de  Fidelium  voca- 
tione,  cap.  22. 

*  In  priore  vocatione  erat  pax  et  serenitas;  in  alia  vcro 
multa  et  eadetn  fcravisstma,  «tiam  mortis  pericula  erant. 

»  Nulla  erat  misero  requies,  >it  quidem  viidum  Maintain 
cipcret.    Ibid. 

*  Oravlt  Dominum,  ut  hanc  contradictlonem  aorte  diri- 
meret.    Ibid. 

*  Et  SOTS  cecldit  super  vocatione  secunda.    Ibid. 

*  Ut  non  claudcretur  omnlno  os  Deum  laudare  volcntls. 
Ibid.    I  agree  with  Professor  Baum  In  thinking  that  Lam- 
bert's narrative  refers  to  this  circumstance. 

»  Judges  vi.  20-40. 
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ing  before  a  meeting  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  his  doctrines:  "Suffer  me  to  preach  in 
public,"  said  the  man  of  Avignon,  "and  I 
will  forthwith  publish  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen theses  explanatory  of  my  doctrine, 
which  I  'will  defend  against  all  manner  of 
persons." 

The  Chamber  of  XIII.,  messieurs  the 
clerks,  and  messeigncurs  of  justice,  before 
whom  Lambert  had  been  called,  were  fright- 
ened at  such  a  request,  and  refused  permis- 
sion ;  and  shortly  after,  the  whole  troop  of 
Antichrist  was  in  commotion,  said  Lambert ; 
canons,  monks,  inquisitors,  the  bishop's  offi- 
cials, and  all  their  partisans,  endeavoured  to 
seize  and  throw  him  into  the  dungeon  of 
some  cloister.1  The  magistrates  protected 
Lambert,  but  intimated  that  he  had  better 
leave  the  city.  Lambert  obeyed.  "  I  will 
flee,"  said  he  to  his  Master,  "  but  will  still 
confess  thy  name !  Whenever  it  be  thy 
good  pleasure,  I  will  endure  death.  I  am  in 
thy  hands ;  I  flee,  and  yet  I  flee  not ;  it  is 
the  flight  which  becometh  all  those  who  arc 
made  perfect."2  Lambert  had  not  been  a 
fortnight  in  Metz.  He  was  to  learn  that 
God  makes  known  his  will  by  other  mean:? 
than  the  drawing  of  lots.  It  was  not  for 
France  that  this  monk  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  was  destined  ;  we  shall  soon  behold 
him  playing  an  important  part  in  Germany, 
as  reformer  of  Hesse.  He  returned  to  Stras- 
burg, leaving  Chatelain  and  Leclerc  at  Metz. 

Owing  to  the  zeal  of  these  two  men  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  spread  more  and  more 
through  the  whole  city.  A  very  devout 
woman,  named  Toussaint,  of  the  middle 
rank,  had  a  son  called  Peter,  with  whom,  in 
the  midst  of  his  sports,  she  would  often  con- 
verse in  a  serious  strain.  Every  where, 
even  in  the  homes  of  the  townspeople,  some- 
thing extraordinary  was  expected.  One  day 
the  child,  indulging  in  the  amusements 
natural  to  his  age,  was  riding  on  a  stick  in 
his  mother's  room,  when  the  latter,  conver- 
sing with  her  friends  on  the  things  of  God, 
said  to  them  with  an  agitated  voice  :  "  Anti- 
christ will  soon  come  with  great  power,  and 
destroy  those  who  have  been  converted  at 
the  preaching  of  Elias.''3  These  words 
being  frequently  repeated  attracted  the  child's 
attention,  and  he  recollected  them  long  after. 
Peter  Toussaint  was  no  longer  a  child  when 
the  doctor  of  theology  and  the  wool-comber 
were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Metz.  His 
relations  and  friends,  surprised  at  his  youth- 
ful genius,  hoped  to  sec  him  one  day  filling 
an  eminent  station  in  the  Church.  One  of 


•  Scd  mox  ininnavlt  tola  Antichrist!  cohors,  ncmpc 
canonlci,  monachi,  inquisitor,  officially  et  reliqui  qui  sunt 
ct  parte  eorum  et  me  capere  voluerunt.  Kpiatola  ad  Fran 
ciscnm  regem. 

2  In  manu  tua  sum,  sic  fugio  quasi  non  fugiam.    Hwc  est 
fu;a  omnibus  perfeclissimls  conveniens.    De  vocatione  fide- 
limn,  cap.  15 

3  Cumequltabam  in  amndine  longa, meminiaiepe  audiase 
mea  a  matre  vcnturum  Anticbristum  cum  potentia  magna, 
perditurumque  eon  qui  essent  ad  Elite  pnedicat4<  mem  con- 
versi.     Toss'inus  Farello,  4th  September  1525,  MS.  In  the 
conclave  of  Neufchatel. 
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his  uncles,  his  father's  hrother,  wns  dean  of 
Metz ;  it  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
chnpter.1  The  Cardinal  John  of  Lorraine, 
son  of  Duke  Rene,  who  maintained  a  large 
establishment,  testified  much  regard  for  the 
dean  and  his  nephew.  The  latter,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  had  just  obtained  a  pre- 
bend, when  he  began  to  lend  an  attentive 
ear  to  the  Gospel.  Might  not  the  preaching 
of  Chatelain  and  Leclcrc  be  that  of  Elias? 
It  is  true,  Antichrist  is  already  arming  against 
it  in  every  quarter.  But  it  matters  not. 
"  Let  us  lift  up  our  heads  to  the  Lord,"  said 
he,  "  for  he  will  come  and  will  not  t-irry."a 

The  evangelical  doctrine  was  making  its 
•way  into  the  first  families  of  Metz.  The 
chevalier  D'Esch,  a  man  highly  respected, 
and  the  dean's  intimate  friend,  had  just  been 
converted.3  The  friends  of  the  Gospel  re- 
joiced. "  The  knight,  our  worthy  master," 
repeated  Peter,  adding  with  noble  can- 
dour ;  "  if,  however,  we  are  permitted  to 
have  a  master  upon  earth."4 

Thus  Metz  was  about  to  become  a  focus 
of  light,  when  the  imprudent  z^al  of  Lcclerc 
suddenly  arrested  this  slow  but  sure  pro- 
gress, and  aroused  a  storm  that  threatened 
utter  ruin  to  the  rising  church.  The  com- 
mon people  of  Metz  continued  walking  in 
their  old  superstitions,  and  Leclerc's  heart 
was  vexed  at  seeing  this  great  city  plunged 
in  "  idolatry."  One  of  their  great  festivals 
was  approaching.  About  a  league  from  the 
city  stood  a  chapel  containing  images  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  the  most  celebrated  saints  of 
the  country,  and  whither  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Metz  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  pilgri- 
mage on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  to  wor- 
ship the  images  and  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 
their  sins. 

The  eve  of  the  festival  had  arrived:  Le- 
Jerc's  pious  and  courageous  soul  was  vio- 
lently agitated.  Has  not  God  said:  Thou 
shah  not  bow  down  to  their  gods ;  but  thou 
s/ia/t  utterly  overthrow  them,  and  quite  break 
down,  theii  images?5  Leclerc  thought  that 
this  command  was  addressed  to  him,  and 
without  consulting  either  Chatelain,  Esch, 
or  any  of  those  who  he  might  have  suspected 
would  have  dissuaded  him,  quitted  the  city  in 
the  evening,  just  as  night  was  coming  on, 
and  approached  the  chapel.  There  he  pon- 
dered a  while  sitting  silently  before  the 
statues.  He  still  had  it  in  his  power  to 

withdraw  :  but to-morrow,  in  a  few  hours, 

the  whole  city  that  should  worship  God  alone 
will  be  kneeling  down  before  these  blocks  of 
wood  and  stone.  A  struggle  ensued  in  the 
wool-comber's  bosom,  like  that  which  we 
trace  in  so  many  Christians  of  the  primitive 
age's  of  the  Church.  What  matters  it  to  him 

1  Tossanus  Farello.  21st  July  1525. 

-  Levemus  interim  capita  nostra  ad  Dominum  qul  veniet 
et  non  tardablt.    Ibid.  4th  September  1625. 

3  I'lariHsimum  Ilium  equitem.  ...cut  multiim  fatnlliarita- 
tis  el  amicitiae,  cum  primkerio  Melensi,  patruo  meo.  Ibid. 
*d  Aug.  1524. 

«  Ibid.  2lst  July  1525.    MS.  of  Neufchatel. 

*  Exodus  xx.  4 ;  xxiil.  ii. 
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that  what  he  sees  are  the  images  of  sainte, 
and  not  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses? 
Does  not  the  worship  which  the  people  pay 
to  these  images  belong  to  God  alone  '(  Like 
Polyeucte  before  the  idols  in  the  temple,  his 
heart  shudders,  his  courage  revives  : 

Ne  perdons  plus  de  temps,  le  sacrifice  est  prfit, 
Alloiis  y  du  vrai  Dieu  soutenir  rinterel: 
Aliens  fouler  atix  pieds  ce  foudrc  ridicule, 
Dont  arme  tin  bois  pourri  ce  peuple  trup  creilulc  ; 
Aliens  en  eclairer  I  aveuglement  fatal, 
Aliens  briser  ces  dieux  de  i>icrrc  et  de  metal : 
Abandonnons  nos  jours  a  cettc  urdeur  celeste — 
Faisons  triumpher  Dieu  ;— qu'il  dispose  du  rcste.1 

CorneilU,  t'olycuctt, 

Leclerc  arose,  approached  the  images, 
took  them  down  and  broke  them  in  pieces, 
indignantly  scattering  their  fragments  before 
the  altar.  He  doubted  not  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  had  excited  him  to  this  action,  and 
Theodore  Beza  thought  the  same.2  After 
this,  Leclerc  returned  to  Metz,  which  he 
entered  at  daybreak,  unnoticed  save  by  a 
few  persons  as  he  was  entering  the  gates.3 

Meanwhile  all  were  in  motion  in  the  an- 
cient city  ;  bells  were  ringing  ;  the  brother- 
hoods were  assembling  ;  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Metz,  headed  by  the  canons,  priests, 
and  monks,  went  forth  in  solemn  procession  ; 
tliey  recited  prayers  or  sung  hymns  to  the 
saints  they  were  going  to  adore  ;  crosses  and 
banners  moved  on  in  due  order,  and  instru- 
ments of  music  or  drums  responded  to  the 
voices  of  the  faithful.  At  length,  after 
nearly  an  hour's  march,  the  procession 
reached  the  place  of  pilgrimage.  But  what 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  priests,  when 
advancing,  censer  in  hand,  they  discovered 
the  images  they  had  come  to  worship  muti- 
lated and  covering  the  earth  with  their  frag- 
ments. They  recoiled  with  horror,  and  an- 
nounced this  sacrilegious  act  to  the  crowd. 
Suddenly  the  chanting  ceased,  the  instru- 
ments were  silent,  the  banners  lowered,  and 
the  whole  multitude  was  in  a  state  of  inde- 
scribable agitation.  The  canons,  priests,  and 
monks  endeavoured  to  inflame  their  minds, 
and  excited  the  people  to  search  for  the 
criminal,  and  demand  his  death.4  But  one 
cry  burst  from  every  lip:  "  Death,  death  to 
the  sacrilegious  wretch  !"  They  returned  to 
Metz  in  haste  and  in  disorder. 

Leclerc  was  known  to  all ;  many  times  he 
had  called  the  images  idols.  Besides,  had  he 
not  been  seen  at  daybreak  returning  from 
the  direction  of  the  chapel?  He  was  seized  ; 
he  immediately  confessed  his  crime,  and  con- 
jured the  people  to  worship  God  alone.  But 
this  language  still  further  exasperated  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  who  would  have  drag- 
ged him  to  instant  death.  When  led  before 
his  judges,  he  boldly  declared  that  Jesus 
Christ,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  should 
alone  be  adored.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 


1  What  many  admire  In  verse  they  condemn  In  history. 

2  rtivlnl  spiritns  afflatu  Impulsus.    Beze  Icone*. 

3  Mane  apud  urbis  portas  depreheniu*. 

*  Totam  clvltatem  concitarunt  ad  auctorem  ejui  faclneni 
Quxrendum.    Act.  .Mart   Lai.  p.  135. 
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burnt  alive,  and   taken   out  to  tliv   plan-  oi 
execution. 

Here  ;i  fearful  scene  awaited  him.  Till 
cruelty  of  his  persecutors  had  been  contriving 
all  that  could  render  his  pur.i.  lnnent  more 
horrible.  Near  the  scaffold  men  were  heat- 
ing pincers  rii.it  were  to  serve  as  the  instru- 
ments  of  their  rape,  Leclerc,  firm  and  calm, 
heard  unmoved  the  wild  yells  of  the  monks 
and  people.  They  began  by  cutting  oft*  his 
right  hand;  'then  taking  up  the  burning  pin- 
cors,  they  tore  off  his  nose;  ;i<Aer  this,  they 
lacerated  his  arms,  and  when  they  hafl  thus 
mangled  them  in  several  places,  they  concluded 
by  burning  his  breasts.1  While  his  enemies 
were  in  this  manner  wreaking  il,i  irvcnge&nce 
on  his  body,  I.eelcrc's  mind  w;is  at  rest.  He 
recited  solemnly  and  with  a  loud  voice-  these 
words  of  David  :  Their  !Jn!.-:  are  sih'fr  anil 
ffofd,  Hie  work  of  men's  Itantk.  The;/  Jiave 
s,  but  thfij  speak  nut  ;  eyes  hare  they,  but 


, 

:  fee  not;  they  have,  cars,  but  they  hear  >«  I  ; 
noses  h<ire  they,  but  they  smell  not;  they  have 
haixL-i,  but  titty  lian/Ue  not;  fit.t  I/arc  thty,  />/:/ 
they  waik  not  {  neither  .<tpt.uk  !'t>:/  through  l!,<tr 
throul.  Tliei/  that.  make,  t/tun  are  like,  unto 
them  ;  so  /A-  evvry  one  that  fnmfcth  in  th,  m.  0 
/s/vW,  trust  t/ioa  in  the  Lord  ;  he,  is  their  help 
and  their  shiclJ.  (Psalm  cxv.  4-9.)  The  sight 
of  such  fortitude  daunted  the  enemies,  and 
strengthened  the  faithful;3  the  people,  who 
had  before  shown  so  much  anger,  were  asto- 
nished and  touched  with  compassion.4  After 
these  tortures  Leclerc  was  burnt  by  a  slow 
fire,  in  conformity  with  his  sentence.  .Such 
was  the  death  of  the  first  martyr  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  France. 

Cut  the  priests  of  Met/  were  not  satisfied. 
In  vain  had  they  endeavoured  to  shake  the 
constancy  of  Chats-lain.  "  lie  is  deaf  as  an 
adder,"  said  they,  "  and  refuses  to  hear  the 
truth."5  He  was  seized  by  the  creatures  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  carried  to  the 
castle  of  Nommcny. 

He  was  then  degraded  by  the  bishop's 
officers,  who  stripped  him  of  his  priestly  vest- 
ments, and  scraped  his  fingers  with  a  pieee 
of  glass,  saying:  "  By  this  scraping,  we  de- 
prive thee  of  the  power  to  sacrifice,  conse- 
crate, and  bless,  which  thou  reeeivedst  by 
the  anointing  of  hands."6  Then,  throwing 
over  him  a  layman's  dress,  they  Mil-rendered 
him  to  the  secular  power,  which  condemned 
him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  pile;  was  soon 
envied,  and  the  minister  of  Christ  conrumed 
by  the  flames.  "  Luthcranism  spread  not 
the  less,  through  the  whole  district  of  Met/.." 
the  authors  of  the  historv  of  the  Galli- 


I  Xaso  candeiitil.u'i  furcipibns  abrcpto,  iisdcmqtic  bracliio 
utroque  Ip-is.im-  mummis  crmli'lissinic  perusiis.  Ue?..e 
Icones  :  MS  dc  Means  ('respin,  <tc. 

*  AHissima  vocc  recitans.     f.v/.it  K'oni-a. 

*  Adversaria  terrl'.is.  piis  magnopere  confirmalls.    Ihid. 

*  Nemo  qul  lion  commovcretur,  attonitus.    Act.  Marl. 
Lat.  p.  Ifc9. 

4  Instnr  asplJis  serpcntis  aures  omul  snrditatc  affectas. 
Ibirt.  p.  1*3. 

6  Ulriusque  manus  dlcltoa  )nmi:\a  vitrca  erasit.  IMd.  p. 
66. 


can   Church,  who  in   other  respects  highly 
approve  of  this  severity. 

As  soon  as  this  storm  began  to  beat  upon 
the  Church  at  Metz,  tribulation  had  entered 
into  Toussaint's  family.  His  uncle,  the 
dean,  without  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
measures  directed  against  Leclere  and  Chate- 
lain,  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  his 
nephew  was  one  of  their  party.  His  mother's 
alarm  was  greater  still.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose ;  the  liberty  and  life  of  all 
who  had  lent  their  car  to  the  Gospel  were 
endangered.  The  blood  that  the  inquisitors 
had  shed  had  only  increased  their  thirst : 
more  scaffolds  would  erelong  be  raised. 
iV,.-vToiiss;>iiit.  the  knight  Esch,  and  manv 
others,  hastily  quitted  Metz,  and  sought 
refuge  at  Basle. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Fnrel  and  his  Brothers— Farol  rjpellert  from  Gap— He 
iirenchea  in  the  Fields— The  Knight  Anemond  of  Coct— 
Vli''  Minorite— Anemond  quits  France— Luther  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy— Farcl  quits  France. 

THUS  violently  did  the  storm  of  persecution 
rage  at  Meaux  and  at  Metz.  The  north  of 
France  rejected  tlie  Gospel :  the  Gospel  for 
a  while  gave  way.  But  the  Reformation 
only  changed  its  ground  ;  and  the  provinces 
of  the  south-east  became  the  scene  of  action. 

Farel,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  was  there  labouring  with  great 
activity.  It  was  of  little  moment  to  him  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  The  rumour  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Mcaux  and  at  Paris  had  filled 
his  brothers  with  a  certain  degree  of  terror  ; 
but  an  unknown  power  was  drawing  them 
towards  the  new  and  admirable  things  on 
which  William  conversed  with  them.  The 
latter  besought  them  with  all  the  impetuosity 
of  his  zeal  to  be  converted  to  the  Gospel;"1 
and  Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude  were  at  last 
won  over  to  that  God  whom  their  brother 
announced.  They  did  not  at  first  abandon 
the  religious  worship  of  their  forefathers; 
but,  when  persecution  arose,  they  courage- 
ously sacrifieed  their  friends,  their  property, 
and  their  country,  to  worship  Jesus  Christ  in 
freedom.2  The  brothers  of  Luther  and  of 
Zwingle  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  de- 
cidedly converted  to  thy  (iospel;  the  French 
Keform  from  its  very  commencement  had  a 
more  tender  and  domestic  character. 

Farel  did  not  confine  his  exhortations  to 
his  brethren;  he  proclaimed  the  truth  to  his 
relations  and  friends  at  Gap  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  would  even  appear,  if  we  may 
credit  a  manuscript,  that,  profiting  by  the 


i  Ohoupard  MS. 

"  Fnrpl,  ?entilhommp  do  condition.  dnu#  de  bons  moyens, 
IcsiVicN  il  ptnlit  tons  pour  sa  religion,  aussl  bieii  quo  trois 
auti-es  siciis  Iriires.  Geneva  MS. 
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friendship  of  certain  clergymen,  he  began  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  several  churches;1  but 
other  authorities  positively  declare  that  he 
did  not  at  this  time  ascend  the  pulpit.  How» 
ever  this  may  be,  the  doctrine  he  professed 
caused  great  agitation.  The  multitude  and 
the  clergy  desired  to  silence  him.  "  What 
new  and  strange  heresy  is  this?"  said  they  ; 
"  must  all  the  practices  of  piety  be  counted 
vain  ?  He  is  neither  monk  nor  priest :  he 
has  no  business  to  preach."2 

Erelong  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  of  Gap  combined  against  Farel.  He 
was  evidently  an  agent  of  that  sect  which 
the  whole  country  is  opposing.  •'  Let  us 
cast  this  firebrand  of  discord  far  from  us," 
they  exclaimed.  Farel  was  summoned  to 
appear,  harshly  treated,  and  violently  expelled 
from  the  city.'' 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  native 
country :  were  there  not  in  the  fields,  the 
villages,  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  of  the 
Guisanne,  and  of  the  Isere,  many  souls  that 
stood  in  need  of  the  Gospel?  and  if  he  in- 
curred any  danger,  could  he  not  find  an 
asylum  in  those  forests,  caverns,  and  steep 
rocks  that  he  had  so  often  traversed  in  his 
youth  ?  He  began,  therefore,  to  go  through 
the  country  preaching  in  private  houses  and 
in  solitary  fields,  and  seeking  an  asylum  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  brink  of  torrents.4 
This  was  a  school  in  which  God  trained  him 
for  other  labours.  "  The  crosses,  persecu- 
tions, and  machinations  of  Satan,  of  which  I 
was  forewarned,  have  not  been  wanting," 
said  he  ;  "  they  are  even  much  severer  than 
I  could  have  borne  of  myself;  but  God  is  my 
father  ;  He  has  provided  and  always  will 
provide  me  the  strength  which  I  require."5 
A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
rural  districts  received  the  truth  from  his 
lips.  Thus  the  persecution  that  had  driven 
Farel  from  Paris  and  from  Meaux,  contri- 
buted to  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Saone,  of  the  Rhone,  and 
of  the  Alps.  Every  age  has  witnessed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  saying  of  Scripture :  They 
that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  where 
preaching  the  Word.6 

Among  the  Frenchmen  who  were  at  that 
time  gained  over  to  the  Gospel  was  a  gentle- 
man of  Dauphiny,  the  chevalier  Anemond  dc 
Coct,  younger  son  of  the  auditor  of  Coct,  lord 
of  Chatelard.  He  was  active,  ardent,  and 
lively,  sincerely  pious,  and  a  foe  to  relics, 
processions,  and  the  clergy ;  he  received  the 
evangelical  doctrine  with  great  alacrity,  and 
was  soon  entirely  devoted  to  it.  He  could 
not  endure  forms  in  religion,  and  would  gladly 

1 II  prScha  I'gvangile  publlqucmcnt  avcc  unc  grande  libertS. 
Clioupard  MS. 

;  Ibid,  i  Hist,  des  Evfiqiies  de  Nlsmcs,  1738. 

3  II  fut  chassg,  voire  fort  rudcment,  tanl  par  l'£v£que  due 
par  ceux  de  la  ville.  Choupard  MS. 

*  olim  errabundus  lusllvis,  In  nemorlbus,  In  aquts  vaga- 
tus  sum.  Farel  ad  Capit.  de  Buccr.  Basil,  25th  Oct.  1526. 
MS.  letter  at  Neufchatel. 

•  Xon  defuere  cruces,  persecutio,  ct  Satanffi  machina- 
menta.  Knrel  Galeoto 

••  Acts  vUl.  4. 
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have  abolished  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church.  The  religion  of  the  heart,  the  in- 
ward worship,  was  in  his  view  the  only  true 
one.  "  Never,"  said  he,  "  has  my  spirit  found 
any  rest  in  externals.  The  suiu  of  <  'hristia- 
nity  is  comprised  in  these  words :  John  tru/y 
bajitizcd  u'ilh  irfttcr,  but  yc  ahull  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yc  must  put  on  the  new 
man."1 

Coct,  endued  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a 
Frenchman,  spoke  and  wrote  at  one  time  in 
Latin,  at  another  in  French.  He  read  and 
quoted  Donatus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Juvenal, 
and  the  Bible  !  His  style  was  abrupt,  pass- 
ing suddenly  from  one  idea  to  another.  Ever 
in  motion,  he  presented  himself  wherever  a 
door  seemed  open  to  the  Gospel,  or  a  cele- 
brated doctor  was  to  be  heard.  By  his  cor- 
diality he  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. "  He  is  distinguished  by  rank  and 
learning,"  said  Zwingle  at  a  later  period, 
"  but  more  distinguished  still  for  piety  and 
affability."2  Anemond  is  the  type  of  many 
of  the  reformed  Frenchmen.  Vivacity, 
simple-heartedness,  zeal  sometimes  carried 
even  to  imprudence,  are  the  qualities  often 
found  in  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who 
embraced  the  Gospel.  But  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  French  character  we  find  the 
serious  features  of  Calvin,  a  weighty  counter- 
poise to  the  levity  of  Coct.  Calvin  and  Ane- 
mond aro  the  two  poles  between  which 
revolves  the  whole  religious  world  in  France. 

No  sooner  had  Anemond  received  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  from  Farel,3  than 
he  9tught  himself  to  gain  converts  to  that 
doctrine  of  spirit  and  of  life.  His  father  was 
dead  ;  his  elder  brother,  of  harsh  and  haughty 
temper,  disdainfully  repelled  him.  Law- 
rence, the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  who 
loved  him  sincerely,  seemed  but  half  to 
understand  him.  Anemond,  finding  himself 
rejected  by  his  own  kindred,  turned  his 
activity  to  another  quarter. 

Hitherto  the  awakening  in  Dauphiny  had 
been  confined  solely  to  the  laity.  Farel, 
Anemond,  and  their  friends,  desired  to  see  a 
priest  at  "the  head  of  this  movement,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  shake  the  provinces  of 
the  Alps.  There  dwelt  at  Grenoble  a  mino- 
rite  priest,  Peter  Sebvillc  by  name,  a  preacher 
of  great  eloquence,  of  an  honest  and  good 
heart,  not  taking  counsel  with  flesh  and 
blood,  whom  God  was  gradually  attracting 
to  liim.4  Sebville  soon  became  aware  that 
there  is  no  infallible  teacher  but  the  Word  of 
God ;  and,  abandoning  the  doctrines  that  are 
supported  on  human  testimony  alone,  he 
determined  in  his  own  mind  to  preach  the 
Word  "purely,  clearly,  and  holily.' 5  In 

1  Nunquam  In  cxternla  quicrlt  snlritus  mcus.     Ooctus 
Parello  IIS.  in  the  conclave  of  Neufcnatel. 

2  Virum  esse  genere,  doctrlnaque  clarum,  Ita  pletate  liu. 
manltate<]tie  longr  clarlorem.    Zw.  Kpp.  p.  319. 

3  In  a  letter  to  Farel  he  subscribes  himself:  Fitiia  <•«« 
An..;/;..    2d  September  1524. 

1  Paler  ccclesllsanimura  sic  tuum  ad setraxlt.  Zwlngllui 
Sebvlllic,  Kpp.  p.  320. 

i  N  Slide,  pure,  sanctequo  prredicare  in  anlmum  IndueU. 
Ibid. 
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these  three  words  the  whole  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  summed  up.  Coct  and  Farel  were 
delighted  as  they  heard  this  new  preacher  of 
graee  raising  his  eloquent  voice  in  their  pro- 
vince, and  (nought  that  their  own  presence 
would  henceforward  be  less  necessary. 

The  more  the  awakening  spread,  the  more 
violent  became  the  opposition.  Anemond, 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Luther 
and  Zwingle,  and  of  visiting  those  countries 
where  the  Reformation  had  originated,  and 
indignant  at  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by 
bis  fellow-countrymen,  resolved  to  bid  fare- 
well to  his  home  and  his  family.  He  made 
his  will,  disposing  »f  his  property,  at  that 
time  in  the  hands  of  his  elder'  brother,  the 
lord  of  l.'hiltelard,  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Lawivm'c.  j1  and  then  quitting  Dauhpiny 
and  Francr,  he  made  his  way  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  the  south,  through  countries 
Viliieh  it  was  no  easy  matter  in  that  age  to 
traverse,  and  passing  through  Switzerland, 
lumllv  stopping  at  l.Sasle,  he  arrived  at  Wit- 
temberg,  where  Luther  was  residing.  This 
was  shortly  after  the  second  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg. The  French  gentleman  accosted  the 
Saxon  doctor  with  his  usual  vivacity  ;  talked 
with  him  enthusiastically  about  the  Gospel, 
and  eagerly  laid  before  him  the  plans  he  had 
formed  for  the  propagation  of  the  truth. 
The  gravity  of  the  Saxon  smiled  at  the 
southern  imagination  of  the  chevalier;2  and 
Luther,  notwithstanding  certain  prejudices 
against  the  French  character,  was  fascinated 
and  carried  away  by  Anemond.  He  was 
affected  by  the  thought,  that  this  gentleman 
had  come  from  France  to  Wittemberg  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel.3  "Assuredly,"  said  the 
reformer  to  his  friends,  "  this  French  knight 
is  an  excellent,  learned,  and  pious  man."4 
The  young  noble  produced  the  same  impres- 
sion on  Zwingle  and  011  Luther. 

Anemond,  seeing  what  Luther  and  Zwingle 
had  done,  thought  that  if  they  would  turn 
their  attention  to  France  and  Savoy,  nothing 
could  resist  them.  Accordingly,  as  he  could 
not  prevail  on  them  to  go  thither,  fcc  begged 
them  at  least  to  write.  In  particular,  he  re- 
quested Luther  to  address  a  letter  to  Duke 
Charles  of  Savoy,  brother  to  Louisa  and 
Fhiliberta,  and  uncle  to  Francis  I.  and  Mar- 
garet. "  This  prince,"  said  he  to  the  doctor, 
"  feels  great  attraction  towards  piety  and 
true  religion,5  and  loves  to  converse  on  the 
Reformation  with  some  of  the  persons  about 
his  court.  He  is  just  the  man  to  understand 
vdii  ;  for  his  motto  is  this  :  NiJiil  decst  ttimn- 
\ilus  Lminf  and  this  device  is  yours  also. 

'  Mon  Mre  Annemoml  Coct,  chevalier,  au  portlr  ctu  payi 
me  feist  son  hcritier.  MS.  letters  in  the  library  at  Ncuf- 
ehatcl. 

'•'  Mire  ardena  In  Kvanpolinm,  says  Luther  to  Spa!atin. 
K|i|>.  II.  34U;  Sehrbriinstigtnder  Herrlichkeit  des  Kvangelii, 
said  he  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Ibid.  wi. 

3  Evangelll  Rratia  hue  prot'eetus  c  Gallla.  •  L.  Epp.  li.  340. 

*  Hie  Callus  cqucs — optlmus  vlr  eat,  cruditus  ac  phis. 
Ibid. 

s  F.in  grosser  I.lebhaber  der  wahren  Religion  und  Oottse- 
licVelt.  Ibid.  401. 

c  Nothing  is  wanting  to  those  who  fear  Ood.  Hist.  Gin. 
de  la  Maison  deSavoic,  par  Guichenon,  ii.  22*. 


Injured  in  turns  by  the  empire  and  by  France, 
humiliated,  vexed,  and  always  in  danger,  his 
heart  stands  in  need  of  God  and  of  his  grace: 
all  that  he  wants  is  a  powerful  impulse.  If 
he  were  won  to  the  Gospel,  he  would  have 
an  immense  influence  on  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  France.  Write  to  him,  I  beseech  you." 

Luther  was  wholly  German  in  character, 
and  would  have  found  himself  ill  at  ease  out 
of  Germany  ;  yet,  animated  by  a  true  Catho- 
licism, he  stretched  out  his  hands  as  soon  as 
he  saw  brethren,  and  in  every  place,  when 
there  was  any  word  of  exhortation  to  be 
given,  he  took  care  that  it  should  be  heard. 
He  sometimes  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, to  Savoy,  and  to  Livonia. 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  he  to  Anemond's  re- 
quest, •'  a  love  for  the  Gospel  is  a  rare  gift, 
and  an  inestimable  jewel  in  a  prince."1  And 
he  addressed  a  fetter  to  the  duke,  which 
Anemond  probably  carried  as  far  as  Switzer- 
land. 

"May  your  highness  pardon  me,"  wrote 
Luther,  "  if  I,  a  weak  and  despised  man, 
presume  to  address  you ;  or  rather,  ascribe 
this  boldness  to  the  glory  of  the  Gospel ;  for 
I  cannot  see  that  glorious  light  rising  and 
shining  in  any  quarter  without  exulting  at 

the  joyful  sight It  is  my  desire  that  my 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  gain  many  souls 
by  the  example  of  your  most  serene  high- 
ness. And  for  this  reason  I  desire  to  set  our 

doctrine  before  you We  believe  that  the 

commencement  of  salvation  and  the  sum  of 
Christianity  is  faitli  in  Christ,  who  by  his 
blood  alone,  and  not  by  our  works,  has  made 
atonement  for  sin,  and  put  an  end  to  the  do- 
minion of  death.  We  believe  that  this  faith 
is  a  gift  of  God,  and  that  it  is  created  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts,  and  not  found  by 
our  own  labours.  For  faith  is  a  living  thing," 
which  spiritually  begctteth  the  man,  and 
mnketh  him  a  new  creature." 

Luther  then  proceeded  to  the  consequences 
of  faith,  and  showed  how  it  could  not  be  pos- 
sessed without  sweeping  away  the  whole 
scaffolding  of  false  doctrines  and  human 
works  that  the  Church  had  so  laboriously 
raised.  "  If  grace,"  said  he,  "  is  obtained  by 
Christ's  blood,  it  is  not  by  our  own  works. 
This  is  the  reason  why  all  the  labours  of  all 
the  cloisters  are  unavailing,  and  these  insti- 
tutions should  be  abolished,  as  being' con- 
trary to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
leading  men  to  trust  in  their  own  good  works. 
Ingrafted  in  Christ,  nothing  remains  for  us 
but  to  do  good,  for  having  become  good 
trees,  we  should  bear  witness  to  it  by  good 
fruits.  » 

"  Gracious  prince  and  lord,"  said  Luther 
in  conclusion,  "may  your  highness,  who  has 
made  so  happy  a  beginning,  help  to  propa- 
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i  Eine  seltsamc  Gftbc  und  hohes  Kleinod  unt*r  den  Fflr*. 
ten.  L.  Epp.  ii.  401. 

*  Der  Olaube  1st  ein  lebendlg  Ping.  Ibid  402.  The  Latla 
Is  wanting. 
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gate  this  doctrine,  not  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  which  would  injure  the  Gospel,  but 
by  inviting  into  your  states  learned  doctors 
who  may  preach  the  Word.  It  is  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  that  Jesus  will  destroy 
Antichrist,  in  order  that,  as  Daniel  says 
(chap.  viii.  ver.  25),  he  may  be  broken 
without  hand.  For  this  reason,  most  serene 
prince,  may  your  highness  fan  the  spark 
that  has  been  kindled  in  your  heart ;  may  a 
flame  go  forth  from  the  house  of  Savoy,  as  in 
former  times  from  the  house  of  Joseph  j1 
may  all  France  be  consumed  like  stubble  be- 
fore that  fire  ;  may  it  burn,  blaze,  and  purify, 
so  that  this  illustrious  kingdom  may  truly 
be  called  most  Christian,  for  which  it  is  in- 
debted, up  to  this  hour,  solely  to  the  rivers 
of  blood  shed  in  the  service  of  Antichrist." 

Thus  did  Luther  endeavour  to  diffuse  the 
Gospel  in  France.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
effect  produced  on  the  prince  by  this  letter  ; 
but  we  do  not  learn  that  he  ever  showed  any 
desire  to  separate  from  Rome.  In  1522,  he 
requested  Adrian  VI.  to  stand  godfather  to 
his  eldest  son  ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  pope 
promised  a  cardinal's  hat  for  his  second  son. 
Anemond,  after  making  an  effort  to  see  the 
court  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  having 
received  a  letter  from  Luther  for  this  pur- 
pose,2 returned  to  Basle,  more  decided  than 
ever  to  expose  his  life  for  the  Gospel.  In  his 
ardour,  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  possess  the 
power  of  rousing  the  whole  of  France.  "  All 
that  I  am,"  said  he,  "  all  that  I  shall  be,  all 
that  I  have,  all  that  I  shall  have,  I  am  de- 
termined to  consecrate  to  the  glory  of  God."3 
Anemond  found  his  compatriot  Farel  at 
Basle.  Anemond's  letters  had  excited  in  him  a 
great  desire  to  see  the  reformers  of  Switzerland 
and  Germany.  Moreover,  Farel  required  a 
sphere  of  activity  in  which  he  could  more 
freely  eXert  his  strength.  He  therefore 
quitted  that  France  which  already  offered 
nothing  but  scaffolds  and  the  stake  for  the 
preachers  of  the  unadulterated  Gospel.  Fol- 
lowing byroads  and  concealing  himself  in 
the  woods,  he  escaped,  although  with  diffi- 
culty, from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Often 
did  he  lose  his  way.  At  last  he  reached 
Switzerland  in  the  beginning  of  1524.  There 
he  was  destined  to  spend  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  then  that 
France  began  to  send  into  Helvetia  those 
noble-minded  evangelists  who  were  to  esta- 
blish the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  Ro- 
ritande*  and  to  give  it  a  new  and  powerful 
impulse  in  other  parts  of  the  confederation 
and  in  the  whole  world. 


i  Pass  eln  Fcuer  von  dem  Hause  Sophoyausgche.  L.  Epp. 
-  Vult  videre  aulam  et  faciem  Principis  nostrl.    Ibid. 

3  Quidquld  sum,  habeo,  ero,  habebove,  ad  Del  glorlam 
inoumere  mens  est.  Coct.  Epp.  US.  of  Neufchatel. 

«  The  Preach  part  of  Switzerland,  comprising  the  cantons 
of  Geneva,  Vaud,  Neufchatel,  and  part  of  those  of  Friburg, 
Berne,  and  Valoii. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Catholicity  of  the  Reformat  ion— Friendship  between  Fare! 
and  OJcolampadius— Farel  and  Erasmus— Altercation— 
Farel  demands  a  Disputation— Theses— Scripture  and 
Faith— Discussion. 

THE  catholicity  of  the  Reformation  is  a  nobk 
feature  in  its  character.  The  Germans  pass 
into  Switzerland  ;  the  French  into  Germany  ; 
in  latter  times  men  from  England  and  Scot- 
land pass  over  to  the  continent,  and  doctors 
from  the  continent  into  Great  Britain.  The 
reformers  in  the  different  countries  spring  up 
almost  independently  •  of  one  another;  but 
no  sooner  are  they  born*  than  they  hold  out 
the  hand  of  fellowship.  There,  is  among 
them  one  sole  faith,  one  spirit,  one  Lord.  It 
has  been  an  error,  in  our  opinion,  to  write, 
as  hitherto,  the  history  oT  the  Reformation 
for  a  single  country  ;  the  work  is  one,  and 
from  theirvery  origin  the  Protestant  Churches 
form  "a  whole  body,  fitly  jointed  together."1 
Many  refugees  from  France  and  Lorraine 
at  this  time  formed  at  Basle  a  French  Church, 
whose  members  had  escaped  from  the  scaffold. 
They  had  spoken  there  of  Farel,  of  Lefevre, 
and  of  the  occurrences  at  Meaux  ;  and  when 
the  former  arrived  in  Switzerland,  he  was 
already  known  as  one  of  the  most  devoted 
champions  of  the  Gospel. 

He  was  immediately  taken  to  CEcolampa- 
dius,  who  had  returned  to  Basle  some  time 
before.  Rarely  does  it  happen  that  two  men 
of  more  opposite  character  are  brought  to- 
gether. CEcolampadius  charmed  by  his  mild- 
ness, Farel  carried  away  his  hearers  by  his 
impetuosity :  but  from  the  first  moment 
these  two  men  felt  themselves  united  for 
ever.'-'  It  was  another  meeting  of  a  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  (Ecolampadius  received 
Farel  into  his  house,  gave  him  an  humble 
chamber,  a  frugal  table,  and  introduced  him 
to  Iris  friends  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  learning,  piety,  and  courage  of  the  young 
Frenchman  gained  every  heart.  Pellican, 
Imeli,  Wolfhard,  and  other  ministers  of 
Basle  felt  themselves  strengthened  in  the 
faith  by  his  energetic  language.  CEcolam- 
padius was  at  that  time  much  depressed  in 
spirit:  "Alas!"  said  he  to  Zwingle,  "I 
speak  in  vain,  and  sec  not  the  least  reason  to 
hope.  Perhaps  among  the  Turks  I  might 

meet  with   greater    success  ! 3 Alas ! " 

added  he  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  lay  the  blame 
on  myself  alone."  But  the  more  he  saw  of 
Farel,  the  more  his  heart  was  cheered,  and 
the  courage  he  nv'ivcl  from  the  Dauphinese 
became  the  gi-' mud-work  of  an  undying  affec- 
tion. "  O  my  dear  Farel,"  said  he,  "  I  hope 
that  the  Lonl  will  make  our  friendship  im- 
mortal, and  if  we  cannot  live  together  here 
below,  our  joy  will  only  be  the  greater  when 

l  Ephes.  IT.  16. 

-  Amlciim  semper  habui  a  primo  colloqulo.  Fnrel  t* 
Bulling.  27th  May  15A6. 

3  Fortasse  in  mediis  Turcls  fellctus  doculiMm.  Tim,  tt 
Ecol.  Epp.  p.  2uu. 
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we  shall  be  united  at  Christ's  riirht  hand  in 
heaven."1  Pious  and  affecting  thoughts  ! 
Farel's  arrival  was  for  Switzerland  evi- 
dently a  succour  from  on  high. 

But  while  this  Frenchman  was  delighted 
with  CEcolampudius,  he  shrank  coldly  and 
with  noble  pride  from  a  man  at  whose  feet 
all  the  nations  of  Christendom  fell  prostrate. 
Tlie  prince  of  the  schools,  he  from  whom 
every  one  coveted  a  word  or  a  look,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  age — Erasmus — was  neglected 'by 
Farel.  The  young  Dnupliinese  had  refused 
to  go  and  pay  homage  to  the  old  sage  of  Rot- 
terdam, despising  those  men  who  are  only 
by  halves  on  the  side  of  the  truth,  and  who, 
though  clearly  awaro  of  the  consequences  of 
error,  are  full  of  forbearance  towards  those  who 
propagate  it.  Thus  we  witness  in  Farel  that 
decision  which  has  become  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  and  French  Switzerland,  and  which 
some  have  called  stiffness,  exclusiveness, 
and  intolerance.  A  controversy,  arising  out 
of  the  commentaries  of  the  doctor  of  Etaples, 
had  begun  between  the  two  great  doctors  of 
the  age,  and  at  every  entertainment  the 
guests  would  take  part  with  Erasmus  against 
Lefevre,  and  Lefevre  against  Erasmus.2 
Farel  hesitated  not  to  take  his  master's  side. 
But  what  had  especially  annoyed  him  was 
the  cowardice  of  the  philosopher  of  Rotter-' 
dam  with  regard  to  the  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. Erasmus  shut  his  door  against  them. 
Good !  Farel  will  not  go  and  beg  for  admis- 
sion. This  was  a  trifling  sacrifice  to  him, 
as  he  felt  that  Erasmus  possessed  not  that 
piety  of  heart  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
true  theology.  "  Frobenius's  wife  knows 
more  of  theology  than  he  does,"  said  Farel ; 
and  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Erasmus, 
•who  had  written  to  the  pope  advising  him 
how  to  set  about  extinguishing  the  Lutheran 
conflagration,  he  boldly  affirmed  that  Eras- 
mus desired  to  stifle  the  Gospel.3 

This  independence  in  young  Farel  exaspe- 
rated the  illustrious  scholar.  Princes,  kings, 
doctors,  bishops,  popes,  reformers,  priests, 
men  of  the  world — all  were  ready  to  pay  him 
their  tribute  of  admiration ;  even  Luther 
had  treated  him  with  a  certain  forbearance ; 
and  this  Dauphinese,  unknown  to  fame  and 
an  exile,  dared  brave  his  power.  Such  inso- 
lent freedom  caused  Erasmus  more  annoy- 
ance than  the  homage  of  th<}  whole  world 
could  give  him  pleasure  ;  and  accordingly  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  venting  his  ill 
humour  on  Farel ;  besides,  by  attacking  so 
notorious  a  heretic,  he  was  clearing  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Romanists  from  all  suspi- 
cion of  heresy.  "  I  have  never  met  with  any 
thing  more  false,  more  violent,  and  more 


'  Mi  Farelle,  spero  Domlnum  conservaturum  amlcltiam 
nostram  Immortalem  ;  et  ai  hie  conjungi  nequlmus,  tanto 
txatius  alibi  apud  Christum  erlt  coulubernlum.  Zw.  et 
Ecol.  Epp.  p.  201. 

•  Nulluno  est  pene  eonvlviurn.    Er.  Epp.  p.  179. 

>  Consilium  quo  ale  extinguatur  inceudlum  Lutheranum. 
IW4. 
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seditious  than  this  man,"1  said  he;  "his 
heart  is  full  of  vanity,  his  tongue  overflow- 
ing with  malice."2  But  the  anger  of  Eras- 
mus was  not  confined  to  Farel ;  it  was  di- 
rected against  all  the  French  refugees  in 
Basle,  whose  frankness  and  decision  offended 
him.  They  had  little  respect  to  persons; 
and  if  the  truth  was  not  openly  professed, 
they  cared  not  for  the  man,  however  exalted 
might  be  his  genius.  They  were  possibly 
wanting  in  some  measure  in  the  sauvity  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  their  fidelity  reminds  us  of. 
the  vigour  of  the  ancient  prophets ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  meet  with  men  who  do  not 
bow  down  before  what  the  world  adores. 
Erasmus,  amazed  at  this  lofty  disdain,  com- 
plained of  it  to  every  one.  "  What !  "•  wrote 
he  to  Melancthqn,  "  shall  we  reject  pontiffs 
and  bishops,  to  have  more  cruel,  scurvy,  and 

furious  tyrants  in  their  place  ; for  such  it 

is  that  France  has  sent  us."3 — "  Some 
Frenchmen,"  wrote  he  to  the  pope's  secre- 
tary, in  a  letter  accompanying  his  book  on 
Free  Will,  "  are  still  more  out  of  their  wits 
than  even  the  Germans.  They  have  five 
expressions  always  in  their  mouths  :  Gospel, 
Word  of  God,  Faith,  Christ,  HolyGltost ;  and 
yet  I  doubt  whether  they  be  not  urged  on  by 
the  spirit  of  Satan.1'4  Instead  of  Farellus  he 
would  often  write  Fallicus,  thus  designating 
one  of  the  frankest  men  of  his  day  with  the 
epithets  of  cheat  and  deceiver. 

The  vexation  and  anger  of  Erasmus  were 
at  their  height,  when  it  was  reported  to  him 
that  Farel  had  called  him  a  Balaam.  Farel 
believed  that  Erasmus,  like  this  prophet, 
allowed  himself  (perhaps  unconsciously)  to 
be  swayed  by  presents  to  curse  the  people 
of  God.  The  learned  Dutchman,  unable 
longer  to  contain  himself,  resolved  to  chastise 
the  impudent  Dauphinese  ;  and  one  day,  as 
Farel  was  talking  with  several  friends  on  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  presence  of 
Erasmus,  the  latter,  rudely  interrupting  him, 
said:  "Why  do  you  call  me  Balaam?"5 
Farel,  at  first  astonished  by  so  abrupt  a  ques- 
tion, soon  recovered  himself  and  answered, 
that  it  was  not  he  who  had  given  him  that 
title.  On  being  pressed  to  name  the  offender, 
he  said  it  was  Du  Blet  of  Lyons,  a  refugee 
at  Basle  like  himself.6  "  It  may  be  he  who 
made  use  of  the  word,"  replied  Erasmus, 
"  but  it  was  you  who  taught  him."  And 
then,  ashamed  of  having  lost  his  temper,  he 
quickly  turned  the  conversation  to  another 
subject.  "  Why,"  said  he  to  Farel,  '•  do  you 
assert  that  we  ought  not  to  invoke  the  saints? 
Is  it  because  it  is  not  enjoined  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture? " — "  Yes  ! "  replied  the  Frenchman. — 
"Well  then !".  resumed  Erasmus,  "I  call 


1  Quo  nihil  vidi  mendacius,  virulentlus,  et  seditiosliu. 
Er.  Epp.  p.  798. 

2  Acldc  linguae  et  raniasimus.    Ibid.  2129. 

3  Scabio8os....r»btosos....nam  nuper  nobls  mlait  Ottilia, 

I M.1.  350. 

«  Non  dubitem  quln  agantur  spiritu  Satane.    Ibid. 

3  Diremi  disputatlonem.    Ibid.  p.  804. 

6  Ut  diccret  negotiatorcm  quemdam  Dupletum  hoe  dii. 
iBse.    Ibid.  P.  2129. 
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upon  you  to  prove  by  Scripture  that  we  ought 
to  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost."  Farel  made  this 
simple  and  true  reply :  "  If  He  is  God,  we 
must  invoke  Him."* — "  I  dropt  the  conver- 
sation," says  Erasmus,  "  for  night  was  com- 
ing on."2  From  that  hour,  whenever  the 
name  of  Farel  fell  from  his  pen,  he  repre- 
sented him  as  a  hateful  person,  who  ought 
by  all  means  to  *be  shunned.  The  reformer's 
letters,  on  the  contrary,  are  full  of  moderation 
as  regards  Erasmus.  The  Gospel  is  milder 
than  philosophy,  even  in  the  most  fiery 
temper. 

The  evangelical  doctrine  already  counted 
many  friends  in  Basle,  both  in  the  council 
and  among  the  people ;  but  the  doctors  of 
the  university  opposed  it  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  CEcolampadiuB,  and  Stb'r  pastor 
of  Liestal,  had  maintained  some  theses  against 
them.  Farel  thought  it  his  duty  also  to 
profess  in  Switzerland  the  great  principle  of 
the  evangelical  school  of  Paris  and  of  Meaux: 
The  Word  of  God  is  all-sufficient.  He  re- 
quested permission  of  the  university  to  main- 
tain certain  theses,  "  the  rather  to  be  re- 
proved," added  he,  "  if  I  am  in  error,  than 
to  teach  others  ;  "3  but  the  university  refused. 

Upon  this  Farel  addressed  the  council ; 
and  the  council  issued  a  public  notice  that  a 
Christian  man,  named  William  Farel,  having 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  drawn 
up  certain  articles  in  conformity  with  the 
Gospel,4  they  had  given  him  leave  to  main- 
tain them  in  Latin.  The  university  forbade 
all  priests  and  students  to  be  present  at  the 
disputation ;  but  the  council  sent  out  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  contrary  effect. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  thirteen 
propositions  put  forth  by  Farel: 

"  Christ  has  given  us  the  most  perfect  rule 
of  life :  no  one  has  the  right  to  take  any 
thing  from  it,  or  to  add  any  thing  thereto. 

"  To  live  according  to  any  other  precepts - 
than  those  of  Christ,  leads  directly  to  im- 
piety. 

"  The  real  ministry  of  priests  is  to  attend 
to  the  ministering  of  the  Word;,  and  for 
them  there  is  no  higher  dignity. 

"  To  deprive  the  glad-tidings  of  Christ  of 
their  certainty,  is  to  destroy  them. 

"  He  who  hopes  to  be  justified  by  his  own 
power,  and  by  his  own  merits,  and  not  by 
faith,  sets  himself  up  as  God. 

"  Jesus  Christ,  whom  all  things  obey,  is 
our  polestar,  and  the  only  star  that  we  ought 
to  follow."6 

Thus  did  this  "  Frenchman  stand  up  in 
Basle.6  It  was  a  child  of  the  mountains  of 

1  Si  TVeus  est,  inqnit.  invocandus  es'.    Er.  Epp.  p.  P01. 

2  Omissa  disputations,   nam   iinminetiat  nox..     Ibid.  p. 
P04.    We  have  only  Erasmus's  account  of  Mils  conversation  ; 
he  himself  informs  us  that  Karel  reported  it  very  dill'er- 
ently. 

*  Damit  er  gclehrt  werde,  ob  cr  irre.  Fussll  Beytr.  iv. 
Ml 

4  Aus  Elngiessung  des  heiligen  Geistes  ein  christlicher 
Mensch  und  Binder.  Ibid 

»  Qiiliclmiis  Parellus  Christian!*  Icctoribn*.  die  Martls 
post  Ueminiscere.  Fussll  Beytr.  i\:  247.  FiUsli  does  not 
£ive  the  l.atln  ten. 

6  Schedam  coucluslonum  a  Qallo  illo.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  333. 


Dauphiny,  brought  up  in  Paris  at  the  feet 
of  Lefevre,  who  thus  boldly  set  forth  in  that 
illustrious  university  of  Switzerland,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Erasmus,  the  great  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  Two  leading  ideas  per- 
vaded Farel's  theses :  one,  that  of  a  return 
to  Holy  Scripture  ;  the  other,  of  a  return  to 
faith  :  two  things  which  the  Papacy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  distinctly  con- 
demned as  impious  and  heretical  in  the 
famous  constitution  Unigenitus,  and  which, 
closely  connected  with  each  other,  do  in  fact 
subvert  the  whole  of  the  papal  system.  If 
faith  in  Christ  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
Christianity,  it  follows  that  we  must  cleave 
to  the  Word  of  Christ,  and  not  to  the  voice 
of  the  Church.  Nay  more  :  if  faith  in'Christ 
unites  souls,  where  is  the  necessity  of  an 
external  bond  ?  Is  it  with  croziers,  bulls, 
and  tiaras,  that  their  holy  unity  is  formed? 
Faith  joins  in  spiritual  and  true  unity  all 
those  in  whose  hearts  it  takes  up  its  abode. 
Thus  vanished  at  a  single  blow  the  triple 
delusion  of  meritorious  works,  human  tradi- 
tions, and  false  unity ;  and  ihese  are  the  sum 
of  Roman-catholicism. 

The  disputation  began  in  Latin.1  Farel 
and  CEcolampadius  set  forth  and  proved  their 
articles,  calling  repeatedly  on  their  adver- 
saries to  reply ;  but  not  one  of  them  appeared. 
These  sophists,  as  CEcolampadius  terms 
them,  acted  the  braggart, — but  in  dark  holes 
and  corners.2  The  people,  therefore,  began 
to  despise  the  cowardice  of  the  priests,  and 
to  detest  their  tyranny.3 

Thus  Farel  took  his  stand  among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Reformation.  They  were 
greatly  delighted  to  see  a  Frenchman  com- 
bine so  muoh  learning  and  piety,  and  already 
began  to  anticipate  the  noblest  triumphs. 
"  He  is  strong  enough,"  said  they,  "  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  Sorbonne  single-handed."* 
His  candour,  sincerity,  and  frankness  capti- 
vated every  heart.5  But  amidst  all  his  acti- 
vity, he  did  not  forget  that  every  mission 
should  begin  with  our  own  souls.  The 
gentle  CEcolampadius  made  a  compact  with 
the  ardent  Farel,  by  which  they  mutually 
engaged  to  practise  humility  and  meekness 
in  their  familiar  conversations.  These  bold 
men,  even  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  fitting 
themselves  for  the  duties  of  peace.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  impetuosity 
of  a  Luther  and  a  Farel  were  necessary  vir- 
tues. Some  effort  is  required  when  the 
world  is  to  be  moved  and  the  Church  reno- 
vated. In  our  days  we  are  too  apt  to  forget 
this  truth,  which  the  meekest  men  then 
acknowledged.  "  There  are  certain  men," 
wrote  CEcolampadius  to  Luther  when  intro- 


'  Schedam  conclusionum  Latine  npud  nos  dlspntatara. 
Zw.  Epp.  p.  333. 

2  AKunt  tamen  magnos  interim  thrasones  sod  in  angulis 
lucifugre.  Ibid. 

J  iiiviliit  lainen  plefos  paulatim  illorum  ignavlam  et  tjr- 
rannidem  verbo  Pel  ugnoscere.  Ibid. 

«  Ad  toiani  Surhonk-ain  affligendam  si  non  et  perdendam. 
CEcol.  Lnt  hero,  Epp.  p.  2MO. 

*  Farullo  nitul  candidius  est.     Ibid. 
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dncing  Farel  to  him,  "who  would  have  his  zeal 
against  the  enemies  of  the  truth  more  mode- 
rate ;  but  I  cannot  help  seeing  in  this  same 
zeal  an  admirable  virtue,  which,  if  season- 
ably exerted,  is  no  less  needed  than  gentle- 
ness itself."1  Posterity  has  ratified  the 
judgment  of  CEcolampadius. 

In  the  month  of  May  1524,  Farel,  with 
some  friends  from  Lyons,  visited  Schaff- 
hausen,  Zurich,  and  Constance.  Zwingle 
and  Myconius  gladly  welcomed  this  exile 
from  France,  and  Farel  remembered  their 
kindness  all  his  life.  But  on  his  return  to 
Basle  he  found  Erasmus  and  his  other 
enemies  at  work,  and  received  orders  to  quit 
the  city.  In  vain  did  his  friends  loudly  give 
utterance  to  their  displeasure  at  such  an 
abuse  of  authority;  he  was  compelled  to  quit 
the  territory  of  Switzerland,  already,  at  this 
early  period,  the  asylum  and  refuge  -of  the 
persecuted.  "  It  is  thus  we  exercise  hospi- 
tality," said  the  indignant  CEcolampadius, 
"  we"  tnie  children  of  Sodom  !  "2 

At  Basle,  Farel  had  contracted  a  close 
friendship  with  the  Chevalier  Esch,  who  re- 
solved to  bear  him  company,  and  they  set 
out  with  letters  for  Luther  and  Capito  from 
CEcolampadius,  to  whom  the- doctor  of  Basle 
commended  Farel  as  "  that  William  who  had 
toiled  so  much  in  the  work  of  God."3  At 
Strasburg,  Farel  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Capito,  Bucer,  and  Hedio;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  went  so  far  as  Wittemberg. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

New  Campaign — Farel's  Call  to  the  Ministry — An  Outpost 
— Lyons — Sebville  at  Grenoble — Conventicles— Preaching 
at  Lyons— Maigret  in  Prison— Margaret  intimidated. 

GOD  usually  withdraws  his  servants  from 
the  field  of  battle,  only  to  bring  them  back 
stronger  and  better  armed.  Farel  and  his 
friends  of  Meaux,  Metz,  Lyons,  and  Dau- 
phiny,  driven  from  France  by  persecution, 
had  been  retempered  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  among  the  elder  reformers ;  and 
now,  like  an  army  at  first  dispersed  by  the 
enemy,  but  immediately  rallied,  they  were 
turning  round  and  marching  forward  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  It  was  not  only  on  the 
frontiers  that  these  friends  of  the  Gospel 
were  assembling;  in  France  also  they  were 
regaining  courage,  and  prepaiing  to  renew 
the  attack.  The  bugles  were  already  sound- 
ing the  reveille ;  the  soldiers  were  girding 
on  their  arms,  and  gathering  together  to 
multiply  their  attacks ;  their  leaders  were 
planning  the  order  of  battle ;  the  signal, 


1  Verum  ego  vlrtutem  Illam  admirabllem  et  non  minus 
placidltate,  si  tempestlve  fuerit,  necessariam.  (Ecol.  Lu- 
ibero,  Epp.  p.  2uu. 

"  Adeo  liospitum  habemus  rationem,  verl  Sodomits.  Zw. 
Epp.  p.  1 11. 

*  OiiliHmus  Illequi  tarn  probe  navavit  operam.  Zw.  et 
(Ecol.  Kpp.  p.  17». 
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"  Jesus,  his  Word,  and  his  grace,"  more  po- 
tent in  the  hour  of  battle  than  the  sound  of 
warlike  music,  filled  all  hearts  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  ;  and  every  thing  was  preparing 
in  France  for  a  second  campaign,  to  be  sig- 
nalized by  new  victories,  and  new  and  greater 
reverses. 

Montbeliard  was  then  calling  for  a  labourer 
in  the  Gospel.  The  youthful  Duke  Ulrich 
of  Wurtemberg,  a  violent  and  cruel  prince, 
having  been  dispossessed  of  his  states  by  the 
Swabian  league  in  1519,  had  taken  refuge  in 
this  earldom,  his  only  remaining  possession, 
In  Switzerland  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  reformers ;  his  misfortunes  had  proved 
salutary  to  him  ;  and  he  took  delight  in  the 
Gospel.1  CEcolampadius  intimated  to  Farel 
that  a  door  was  opened  at  Montbeliard,  and 
the  latter  secretly  repaired  to  Basle. 
'  Farel  had  not  regularly  entered  on  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  ;  but  we  find  in  him, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  minister  of  the  Lord.  He  did 
not  lightly  and  of  his  own  prompting  enter 
the  service  of  the  Church.  "Considering 
my  weakness,"  said  he,  "  I  should  not  have 
dared  preach,  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  send 
more  suitable  persons."2  But  God  at  this 
time  addressed  him  in  a  threefold  call.  As 
soon  as  he  had  reached  Basle,  CEcolampadius, 
touched  with  the  wants  of  France,  entreated 
him  to  devote  himself  to  it.  "  Behold,"  said 
,he,  "  how  little  is  Jesus  Christ  known  to  all 
those  who  speak  the.  French  language.  Will 
you  not  give  them  some  instruction  in  their 
own  tongue,  that  they  may  better  under- 
stand the  Scriptures  ?"•  At  the  same  time, 
the  people  of  Montbeliard  invited  him  among 
them,  and  the  prince  gave  his  consent  to  this 
call.4  Was  not  this  a  triple  call  from  God? 

"  I  did  not  think,"  said  he,  "that  it  was 

lawful  for  me  to  resist.  I  obeyed  in  God's 
name."5  Concealed  in  the  house  of  CEco- 
lampadius, struggling  against  the  responsi- 
bility offered  to  him,  and  yet  obliged  to 
submit  to  so  clear  a  manifestation  of  the  will 
of  God,  Farel  accepted  this  charge,  and  CEco- 
lampadius set  him  apart,  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,6  and  addressing  his  friend 
in  language  full  of  wisdom.  "  The  more 
you  are  inclined  to  violence,"  said  he,  "  the 
more  should  you  practise  gentleness;  temper 
your  lion's  courage  with  the  meekness  of  the 
dove."7  Farel  responded  to  this  appeal  with 
all  his  soul. 

Thus  Farel,  once  the  zealous  follower  of 
the  old  Church,  was  about  to  become  a  ser- 
vant of  God  in  the  new.  If  Rome  impera- 
tively requires  in  a  valid  ordination  the 


1  Le  prince  qui  avolt  cog-noissance  de  1'Evangile.  Farel, 
Summaire,  c'c-st  a  dire,  brieve  declaration  de  Q.  Farel,  in 
the  concluding  part. 

*  Ibid.  J  Ibid. 

*  Etant  requis  et  demande  du  peuple  et  du  consentement 
du  prince.    Summaire. 

*  Farel.  Summaire. 

6  Avec  ('invocation  du  norn  de  Dieu.    Ibid. 

7  Leoninar.i  macnanimitatein  Columbia*  modestia  fran 
gta.    (Ecol.  Epp.  p.  198. 
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imposition  of  the  hands  of  a  bishop  who  de- 
scends from  the  apostles  in  uninterrupted 
succession,  it  is  because  she  places  human 
traditions  above  trie  Word  of  God.  In  every 
church  where  the  authority  of  the  Word  is 
not  absolute,  some  other  authority  must 
needs  be  sought.  And  then,  what  is  more 
natural  than  to  ask  of  the  most  venerated  of 
God's  ministers,  that  which  they  cannot  find 
in  God  himself?  If  we  do  not  speak  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  it  not  something  at 
least  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Saint  John  or 
of  Saint  Paul  ?  He  who  speaks  in  the  name 
of  antiquity  is  stronger  than  the  rationalist 
who  speaks  only  in  his  own  name.  l!ut  the 
Christian  minister  has  a  still  higher  autho- 
rity :  he  preaches,  not  because  he  descends 
from  St.  Ghrysostom  or  St.  Peter,  but  be- 
cause the  Word  that  he  proclaims  comes 
down  from  God  himself.  The  idea  of  suc- 
*  cession,  venerable  as  it  may  appear,  is  not 
the  less  a  human  system,  substituted  for  the 
system  of  God.  In  Farel's  ordination  there 
was  no  human  succession.  Nay  more  :  we 
do  not  see  in  it  that  which  is  necessary  in 
the  Lord's  fold,  where  every  thing  should  be 
done  decently  and  in  order,  and  whose  God  is 
not  a  God  of  confusion.  He  was  not  regularly 
ordained  by  the  Church  :  but  extraordinary 
times  justify  extraordinary  measures.  At 
this  memorable  epoch  God  himself  inter- 
posed, lie  consecrated  by  marvellous  dis- 
pensations 'those  whom  he  called  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  ;  and  this  conse- 
cration is  quite  as  valid  as  that  of  the 
Church.  In  Farel's  ordination  we1  see  the 
infallible  Word  of  God,  given  to  a  man  of 
God,  that  he  might  bear  it  to  the  world, — the 
call  of  God  and  of  the  people, — the  consecra- 
tion of  the  heart ;  and  perhaps  no  minister 
of  Rome  or  of  Geneva  was  ever  more  legiti- 
mately set  apart  for  the  holy  ministry.  Farel 
took  his  departure  for  Montbeliard  in  com- 
pany with  Esch. 

Farel  thus  found  himself  stationed  as  it 
were  at  an  advanced  post.  Behind  him, 
Basle  and  Strasburg  supported  him  with  their 
advice  and  their  printing-presses  ;  before  him 
lay  the  provinces  of  Franchc  Comte,  Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine,  the  Lyonnais,  and  the  rest 
of  France,  where  men  of  God  were  beginning 
to  struggle  against  error  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
found darkness.  He  immediately  began  to 
preach  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  exhort  the  faith- 
ful not  to  permit  themselves  to  be  turned 
aside  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  either  by 
threats  or  stratagems.  Beginning,  long  be- 
fore Calvin,  the  work  that  this  reformer  was 
to  accomplish  on  a  much  larger  scale,  Farel 
was  at  Montbeliard,  like  a  general  on  a  hill, 
whose  piercing  eye  glances  over  the  field  of 
battle,  who  cheers  those  who  arc  actively 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  rallies  the  ranks 
which  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  has 
broken,  and  animates  by  his  courage  those 
who  hang  back.1  Erasmus  immediately 
I  This  comparison  Is  employed  by  one  of  Farel's  friends 


wrote  to  his  Roman-catholic  frierids,  that  a 
Frenchman,  ese iped  from  France,  was  mak- 
ing a  great  disturbance  in  these  regions. l 

Farel's  labours  wnv  no!  unfruitful.  "On 
every  side,"  wrote  he  to  a  fellow-countryman, 
"  men  are  springing  up  \vlio  devote  all  their 
powers  and  their  lives  tit  extend  Christ's 
kingdom  as  widely  as  possible."2  The 
friends  of  the  Gospel  gave  thanks 'to  God 
that  his  blessed  Word  shone  brighter  every 
day  in  all  parts  of  Franc>v'  Tin-  adversaries 
were  astounded.  "  The  faction,"  wrote  Eras- 
mus to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "  is  spread- 
ing daily,  and  is  penetrating  Savoy,  Lorraine, 
and  France."4 

For  some  time  Lyons  appeared  to  be  the 
centre  of  evangelical  action  within  the 
kingdom,  as  Basle  was  without.  Francis  I., 
marching  towards  the  south  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  Charles  V.,  had  arrived  in  this 
city  with  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  the 
court.  Margaret  brought  with  her  many 
gentlemen  devoted  to  the  Gospel.  "  All 
other  people  she  had  removed  from  about  her 
person,"  says  a  letter  written  at  this  time.5 
While  Francis  I.  was  hurrying  through 
Lynns  an  army  composed  of  14,000  Swiss, 
6000  French,  and  1500  lances  of  the  nobility, 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  imperialists  into 
Provence ;  while  this  great  city  re-echoed 
with  the  noise  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses, 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  friends  of 
the  Gospel  were  marching  to  more  peaceful 
conquests.  They  desired  to  attempt  in  Lyons 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  do  in  Paris. 
Perhaps,  at  a  distance  from  the  Sorbonne  and 
from  the  parliament,  the  Word  of  God  might 
have  freer  course.  Perhaps  the  second  city 
in  the  kingdom  was  destined  to  become  the 
first  for  the  Gospel.  Was  it,  not  there  that 
about  four  centuries  previously  the  excellent 
Peter  Waldo  had  begun  to  proclaim  the  Di- 
vine Word  ?  Even  then  he  had  shaken  all 
France.  And  now  that  God  had  prepared 
every  thing  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
Church,  might  there  not  be  hopes  of  more 
extended  and  more  decisive  success  V  Thus 
the  people  of  Lyons,  who  were  not  generally, 
indeed,  "  poor  men,"  as  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, were  beginning  more  courageously  to 
handle  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  Word  of  God." 

Among  those  who  surrounded  Margaret 
was  her  almoner,  Michael  d'Arandc.  The 
duchess  caused  the  Gospel  to  be  publicly 
preached  at  Lyons ;  and  Master  Michael 

during  his  stay  nt  Montbeliard.  *Strenuum  ct  ooilatum 
Imiieratoretn,  uni  Ms  etiam  anitmim  facias  qui  in  acic  vcr- 
santur.  Tussanus  F;iri-llu,  MS.  in  the  conclave  of  Neuf- 
chaiel,  2d  September  iJ2i. 

1  Tnmulluatur  et  Burgundla  nobis  iiroxima,  por  Phalli. 
cum  quemdam  Gallum  qui  e  Gallia  profugus.  Kr.  K|'i>.  p. 
nun.  • 

'-  Siippnlliilnre  qui  omnes  conatus  nft'-rant,  quo  posslt 
Christ!  ri'Kiium  qnam  latissime  |>atcrc.  Meufchatel  MS.,  2d 
August  1J24. 

3  Quod  in  Gallils  omnibus  saornsanctum  Del  verbum  in 
dies  magis  ac  mimis  clucescat.  Ibid. 

*  Fuctio  crescit  in  dies  latins,  i>r»pagat.i  in  Sabaudiuu. 
Lotlioringlam,  Franciam.  ICrasm.  Epp.  p  f»i9. 

5  De  Sebville  to  Coct,  2Sth  December  ittt.  Naufcbatel 
MS. 
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proclaimed  the  Word  of  God  with  courage 
and  purity  before  a  great  number  of  hearers, 
attracted  partly  by  the  charm  that  attends 
the  glad  tidings  wherever  they  are  published, 
and  partly  also  by  the  favour  in  which  the 
'  preaching  and  the  preacher  were  held  by  the 
king's  beloved  sister.1 

Anthony  P;ipillon,  a  man  of  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  an  elegant  Latin  scholar,  a 
friend  of  Erasmus,  "  the  first  in  France  for 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,1'2  accompanied 
the  princess  also.  At  Margaret's  request  he 
had  translated  Luther's  work  on  monastic 
vows,  "  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  much 
ado  with  those  Parisian  vermin,"  says  Seb- 
ville;3  but  Margaret  had  protected  him 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Sorbonnc,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  head-master  of 
requests  to  the  dauphin,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Great  Council.4  He  was  not  less  useful  to 
the  Gospel  by  his  devotedness  than  by  his 
prudence.  A  merchant,  named  Vaugris, 
and  especially  a  gentleman  named  Anthony 
,f  du  Blet,  a  friend  of  Farel's,  took  the  lead  in 
the  Reformation  at  Lyons.  The  latter  per- 
son, a  man  of  great  activity,  served  as  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  Christians  scattered 
throughout  those  countries,  and  placed  them 
in  communication  with  Basle.  While  the 
armed  hosts  of  Francis  I.  had  merely  passed 
through  Lyons,  the  spiritual  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ  halted  there  with  Margaret ;  and 
leaving  the  former  to  carry  the  war  into 
Provence  and  the  plains  of  Italy,  they  began 
the  fight  of  the  Gospel  in  Lyons  itself. 

But  they  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to  the 
city.  They  looked  all  around  them  ;  the 
campaign  was  opened  on  several  points  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  the  Christians  of  Lyons 
encouraged  by  their  exertions  and  their 
labours  all  those  who  confessed  Christ  in  the 
surrounding  provinces.  They  did  more : 
they  went  and  proclaimed  it  in  places  where 
it  was  as  yet  unknown.  The  new  doctrine 
ascended  the  Saone,  and  an  evangelist  passed 
through  the  narrow*and  irregular  streets  of 
Macon.  Michael  d'Arande  himself  visited 
that  place  in  1524,  and,  aided  by  Margaret's 
name,  obtained  permission  to  preach  in  this 
city,6  which  was  destined  at  a  later  period  to 
be  filled  with  blood,  and  become  for  ever 
memorable  for  its  sauteries.6 

After  exploring  the  districts  of  the  Saone, 
the  Christians  of  Lyons,  ever  on  the  watch, 
extended  their  incursions  in  the  direction  of 
the  Alps.  There  was  at  Lyons  a  Dominican 
named  Maigret,  who  had  been  compelled  to 

1  fllle  a  «ng  doctcur  dc  Paris  appelf  maltre  Michel,  Eley- 
mosinarius,  leiiuel  ne  prficue  uevaiit  cllc  que  puremeiit 
I'gvanglle.  Neufchatel  MS. 

-  Ibid.  J  Iblil.  «  Ibid. 

5  Arandius  prtche  a  Mascon.    Coct  to  Farel,  December 
i;24.  Ibid. 

6  After  the  taking  of  Macon  In  1562.  the  governor,  St. 
Ton!,  nmiiscd  the  dissolute  women  who  were  invited  to  his 
table,  by  taking  several  Huguenots  from  prison,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  Itap  (santer)  from  the  bridge  over  the  Saone 
into  the  river.    It  is  added  that  he  did  not  confine  his  savage 
cruelty  to  the  Huguenots,  but  would  seize  other  persons, 
untainted  with  heresy,  and  put  tlicm  to  the  same  inhuman 
death. 
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quit  Dauphiny,  where  be  had  boldly  preached 
the  new  doctrine,  and  who  earnestly  re- 
quested that  some  one  would  go  and  en- 
courage his  brethren  of  Grenoble  and  Gap. 
Papillon  and  Du  Blet^repaired  thither.1  A 
violent  storm  had  just  broken  out  there 
against  Scbville  and  his  preaching.  The 
Dominicans  had  moved  heaven  and  earth ; 
and  maddened  at  seeing  so  many  evangelists 
escape  them  (as  Farel,  Anemond,  and  Mai- 
gret), they  would  fain  have  crushed  those 
who  remained  within  their  reach.2  They 
therefore  called  for  Sebville's  arrest.3 

The  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Grenoble  were 
alarmed ;  must  Sebville  also  be  taken  from 
them  ! Margaret  interceded  with  her  bro- 
ther; many  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages at  Grenoble,  the  king's  advocate 
among  others,  open  or  secret  friends  to  the 
Gospel,  exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of  the., 
evangelical  grayfriar,  and  at  length  their 
united  efforts  'rescued  him  from  the  fury  of 
his  adversaries.4 

But  if  Sebville's  life  was  saved,  his  mouth 
was  stopped.  "  Remain  silent,"  said  they, 
"  or  you  will  be  led  to  the  scaffold. "- 
"  Silence  has  been  imposed  on  me,"  he  wrote 
to  Anemond  de  Coct,  "  under  pain  of  death.''5 
These  threats  alarmed  even  those  of  whom 
the  most  favourable  hopes  had  been  enter- 
tained. The  king's  advocate  and  other 
friends  of  the  Gospel  now  showed  nothing 
but  coldness.6  Many  returned  to  the  Romish 
worship,  pretending  to  adore  God  secretly  in 
their  hearts,  and  to  give  a  spiritual  significa- 
tion to  the  outward  observances  of  Romanism 
— a  melancholy  delusion,  leading  from  infi- 
delity to  infidelity.  There  is  no  hypocrisy 
that  cannot  be  justified  in  the  same  manner. 
The  unbeliever,  by  means  of  his  systems  of 
myths  and  allegories,  will  preach  Christ  from 
the  Christian  pulpit ;  and  a  philosopher  will 
be  able,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  to  find  in  an 
abominable  superstition  among  the  pagans, 
the  type  of  a  pure  and  elevated  idea.  In  re- 
ligion the  first  thing  is  truth.  Some  of  the 
Grenoble  Christians,  among  whom  were 
Amadous  Galbert,  and  a  cousin  of  Anemond's, 
still  clung  fast  to  their  faith.7  These  pious 
men  would  meet  secretly  with  Scbville  at 
each  other's  houses,  and  talk  together  about 
the  Gospel.  They  repaired  to  some  secluded 
spot;  they  visited  some  brother  by  night;  or 
met  in  secret  to  pray  to  Christ,  as  thieves 
lurking  for  a  guilty  purpose.  Often  would 


1  Tl  y  a  eu  denx  grands  personages  a  Grenoble.    Nenfcha- 
tcl  MS.    The  title  of  Utnlre,  riven  to  Du  Blet  in  Cod's 
letter,  indicates  a  person  of  rank.    I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  epithet  nrgotiator,  elsewhere  applied  to  him,  refers 
to  his  activity ;  it  is  possilile,  however,  that  he  may  have 
been  a  great  merchant  of  Lyons. 

2  Conjlcere  poles  nt  post  Macretum  et  me  in  Scbvlllam 
c.xarserlnt.    Anemond  to  Farel,  7th  September  152J.    Keuf- 
chatcl  MS. 

3  Les  Thomistcs  ont  voulu  procfder  contre  mol  par  Inqui- 
sition et  caption  de  peraonne.    Letter  from  Sebville.    Ibid. 

*  SI  ce  ne  fut  certains  amis  secrets,  je  estois  mis  entreles 
mniiis  dcs  Pharlsiens.    Letter  from  Sebville,  Neufchatel 
MS. 

*  Ibid. 

6  Non  sol  nm  tcpidi  sed  frifridi.    Jieufchntel  M3. 

7  Tuo  cugnatOi  Amcdeo  Galberto  exceptis.    Ibid. 
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evangelical   truth   in   the 
rumour  of  this 


a  false  alarm  disturb  the  humb*le  assembly. 
The  adversaries  consented  to  wink  at  these 
secret  conventicles  ;  but  they  had  sworn  that 
the  stake  should  bo  the  lot  of  any  one  who 
ventured  to  speak  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
public.1 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Dn  Blet 
and  Papillon  arrived  at  Grenoble.  Finding 
that  Sebville  had  been  silenced,  they  exhorted 
him  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  at  Lyons. 
The  Lent  of  the  following  year  would  pre- 
sent a  favourable  opportunity  for  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  to  a  numerous  crowd.  Michael 
d'Arande,  Maigret,  and  Sebville,  proposed  to 
fight  at  the  head  of  the  Gospel  army.  Every 
thing  was  thus  preparing  for  a  striking 
manifestation  of 
second  city  of  France.  The 
evangelical  Lent  extended  as  far  as  Switzer- 
land. "  Sebville  is  free,  and  will  preach  the 
Lent  sermons  at  Saint  Paul's  in  Lyons,"  wrote 
Anemond  to  Farel.2  But  a  great  disaster, 
'  which  threw  all  France  into  confusion,  inter- 
vened and  prevented  this  spiritual  combat. 
It  is  during  peace  that  the  conque?ts  of  the 
Gospel  are  achieved.  The  defeat  of  Pavia. 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  February, 
disconcerted  the  daring  project  of  the  re- 
formers. 

Meantime,  without  waiting  for  Sebville, 
Maigret  had  begun  early  in  the  winter  to 
preach  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  alone,  in 
despite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
priests  and  monks  of  Lyons.3  In  these  ser- 
mons there  was  not  a  word  of  the  worship  of 
the  creature,  of  saints,  of  the  virgin,  of  the 
power  of  the  priesthood.  The  great  mystery 
of  godliness,  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
was  alone  proclaimed.  The  old  heresies  of 
the  poor  men  of  Lyons  are  reappearing,  it 
was  said,  and  in  a  more  dangerous  form  than 
ever!  But  notwithstanding  this  opposition, 
Maigret  continued  his  ministry  ;  the  faith 
that  animated  his  soul  found  utterance  in 
words  of  power :  it  is  in  the  nature  of  truth 
to  embolden  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
received  it.  Yet  Rome  was  destined  to  pre- 
vail at  Lyons  as  at  Grenoble.  Maigret  was 
arrested,  notwithstanding  Margaret's  protec- 
tion, dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast 
into  prison.  The  merchant  Vaugris,  who 
then  quitted  the  city  on  his  road  to  Switzer- 
land, spread  the  news  every  where  on  his 
passage.  All  were  astonished  and  depressed. 
One  thought,  however,  gave  confidence  to  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation :  "  Maigret  is 
taken,"  said  they,  "  but  Madame  d'AlenfOn 
is  there ;  praised  Le  God!  ''* 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  com- 
pelled to  renounce  even  this  hope.  The  Sor- 
Donne  had  condemned  several  of  this  faithful 
minister's  propositions.5  Margaret,  whose 

•  Mais  de  en  parler  publiquement,  11  n'y  pcnd  que  le  feu. 
Nenfchatel  MS. 

2  Le  s.imedi  des  Quatre-Temps.    Pec.  1524.    Ibid. 

3  Pour  vrav  Maigret  a  jireche  i  Lion,  maulgrt  les  prStrcs 
et  moines.    Ibid. 

<  Ibid. 

*  Uistolre  de  Francois  I.  par  GailLard,  Iv.  233. 


position  became  daily  more  difficult,  found 
the  boldness  of  the  partisans  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  hatred  of  the  powerful  increas- 
ing side  by  side.  Francis  1.  began  to  grow 
impatient  at  the  zeal  of  these  evangelists: 
he  looked  upon  them  as  men;  fanatU-s  whom 
it  was  good  policy  to  repress.  Margaret, 
thus  fluctuating  between  desire  to  serve  In  r 
brethren  and  her  inability  to  protect 
sent  them  word  to  avoid  runnin  into 
dangers,  as  she  could  no 
with  the  king  in  their  favour.  The  friends 
of  the  Gospel  believed  that  this  detcrmin  i- 
tion  was  not  irrevocable.  "  God  has  given 
her  grace,"  said  they,  "  to  say  and  write 
only  what  is  necessary  to  poor  souls."1  Hut 
if  this  human  support  is  taken  away,  Christ 
still  remains.  It  is  well  that  the  soul  should 
be  stripped  of  all  other  protection,  that  it  may 
rely  upon  God  alone. 


longer  intercede 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  French  at  Basle— Encouragement  of  the  Swiss — Fears 
of  Discord— Translating  mid  Printing  at  Basle— Bibles 
and  Tracts  disseminated  in  France. 

THE  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  in 
France  were  paralyzed.  The  men  in  power 
were,  beginning  to  show  their  hostility  to 
Christianity ;  Margaret  was  growing  alarmed; 
terrible  news  would  soon  be  coming  across 
the  Alps  and  plunging  the  nation  into  mourn- 
ing, filling  it  with  one  thought  only — of  sav- 
ing the'  king,  of  saving  France.  But  if  the 
Christians  of  Lyons  were  checked  in  their 
labours,  were  there  not  soldiers  at  Basle  who 
had  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  who  were 
ready  to  begin  the  fight  again.  The  exiles 
from  France  have  never  forgotten  her. 
Driven  from  their  country  for  nearly  three 
centuries  by  the  fanaticism  of  Rome,  their 
latest  descendants  have  been^een  carrying 
to  the  cities  and  fields  of  their  ancestors  those 
treasures  of  which  the  pope  still  deprives 
them.2  At  the  very  moment  when  the  sol- 
diers of  Christ  in  France  were  mournfully 
laying  down  their  arms,  the  refugees  at  Basle 
were  preparing  for  the  combat.  As  they  saw 
the  monarchy  of  Saint  Louis  and  of  Charle- 
magne falling  from  the  hands  of  Francis  I., 
shall  they  not  feel  urged  to  lay  hold  of  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved."3 

Farel,  Anemond,  Esch,  Toussaint,  and 
their  friends  formed  an  evangelical  society 
in  Switzerland  with  the  view  of  rescuing 
their  country  from  its  spiritual  darkness.  In- 
telligence reached  them  from  every  quarter, 
that  there  was  an  increasing  thirst  for  God's 


l  Peter  Tonsiaint  to  Farel,  Basle,  17th  December  1524. 
Neufchatel  MS. 

*  The  General  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Geneva,  which  sends  a  hundred  missionaries  and 
into  France,  is  composed  almost  eutlreljol  I' 
of  French  refugees. 

5  Hebrews  xii.  28. 
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Word  in  France;1  it  was  desirable  to  t;iko 
advantage  of  this,  and  to  sow  and  water 
while  it  was  yet  seedtime.  (Ecolampadius, 
/winglc,  and  Oswald  Myconius,  were  con- 
tinually exhorting  them  to  do  this,  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowsliip,  and  o>m:mmi- 
cating  to  them  a  portion  of  their  own  faith. 
In  January  1525,  the  Swiss  schoolmaster 
wrote  to  the  French  chevalier :  "  Banished 
as  you  are  from  your  country  by  the  tyranny 
of  Antichrist,  even  your  presence  among  us 
proves  that  you  have  acted  boldly  in  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel.  The  tyranny  of  Chris- 
tian bishops  will  at  length  induce  the  people 
to  look  upon  them  as  deceivers.  Stand  firm  ; 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
enter  the  haven  of  repose,  whether  we  be 
struck  down  by  our  tyrants,  or  they  them- 
selves be  struck  down  ;"  all  then  will  be  well 
for  us,  provided  we  have  been  faithful  to 
Christ  Jesus." 

These  encouragements  were  of  great  value 
to  the  French  refugees  ;  but  a  blow  inflicted 
by  these  very  Christians  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  who  sought  to  cheer  them,  cruelly 
wrung  their  hearts.  Recently  escaped  from 
the  scaffold  or  the  burning  pile,  they  saw 
with  dismay  the  evangelical  Christians  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  disturbing  by 
their  lamentable  differences  the  repose  they 
enjoyed.  The  discussions  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  begun.  Deeply  moved  and  agi- 
tated, and  feeling  strongly  the  necessity  of 
brotherly  unity,  the  French  would  have  made 
every  sacrifice  to  conciliate"  these  divided 
sentiments.  This  became  their  leading  idea. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  none  had 
greater  need  than  they  of  Christian  unity  ;  of 
this  Calvin  was  afterwards  a  proof.  "Would 
to  God,"  said  Peter  Toussaint,  "  that  I  might 
purchase  peace,  concord,  and  union  in  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  cost  of  my  life,  which  in  truth 
is  of  little  worth."5  The  French,  whose 
discernment  was  correct  and  prompt,  saw 
immediately  that  these 'rising  dissensions 
would  checJT  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 
"  All  things  would  go  on  more  prosperously 
than  many  persons  imagine,  if  we  were  but 
agreed  among  ourselves.  Numbers  would 
gladly  come  to  the  light ;  but  when  they  see 
these  divisions  among  the  learned,  they  stand 
hesitating  and  confused."* 

The  French  were  the  first  to  suggest  con- 
ciliatory advances.  "  Why,"  wrote  they 
from  Strasburg,  "  is  not  Bucer  or  some  other 
learned  man  sent  to  Luther?  The  longer  we 
wait  the  greater  will  these  dissensions 
become."  Their  fears  grew  stronger  every 
day.5  At  length,  finding  all  their  exertions 
of  no  avail,  these  Christians  mournfully 

1  GalUs  verbornm  Dei  sltienttbus.    Coct  to  Farel,  2d  Sept. 
1524.  Neufchttel  MS. 

2  NOD  lonce  al)-,st  enim,  quo  In  portum  tranquillum  per- 
venlanuie,  Ac.    Olw.  Myc.  to  Coot     Ibid 

3  Ibid.  21st  December  IW5. 
«  Ibid. 

*  MuHlaJamclirUtlanlsGallls  dolet, qnod  a  Zwinglll  alio- 
rumiiue  <le  Eucharistla  senteiitia  disscutiat  Lutherus. 
Toussaint  to  Farel,  14th  July  Ii25. 
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turned  their  eyes  away   from  Germany  and 
fixed  them  solely  upon  France. 

France — the  conversion  of  France,  thence- 
forth exclusively  occupied  the  hearts  of  these 
generous  men  whom  history,  that  has  in- 
scribed on  her  pages  the  names  of  so  many 
individuals  vainly  puffed  up  with  their  own 
glory,  has  for  three  centuries  passed  over  in 
silence.  Thrown  on  a  foreign  land,  they 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  daily,  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  invoked  God  in  behalf  of  the  coun- 
try of  their  forefathers.1  Prayer  was  the 
power  by  which  the  Gospel  spread  through 
the  kingdom,  and  the  great  instrument  by 
which  the  conquests  of  the  Reformation  were 
gained. 

But  these  Frenchmen  were  not  merely 
men  of  prayer  :  never  has  the  evangelical 
army  contained  combatants  more  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  day  of  battle. 
They  felt  the  importance  of  scattering  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  pious  books  in  their 
country,  still  overshadowed  with  the  gloom, 
of  superstition.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was 
breathing  over  the  whole  kingdom :  it  seemed 
necessary  on  all  sides  to  spread  the  sails  to 
the  wind.  Anemond,  ever  prompt  in  action, 
and  Michael  Bentin,  a  refugee  like  himself, 
resolved  to  unite  their  zeal,  their  talents, 
their  resources,  and  their  labours.  Bentin 
wished  to  establish  a  printing  press  at  Basle, 
and  the  chevalier,  to  profit  by  the  little  Ger- 
man he  knew,  to  translate  the  best  works  of 
the  Reformers  into  French.  "  Oh,"  said 
they,  rejoicing  in  their  plans,  "  would  to 
God  that  France  were  filled  with  evangelical 
volumes,  so  that  every  where,  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor,  ia  the  palaces  of  the  nobles, 
in  cloisters  and  presbyteries,  nay,  in  the  in- 
most sanctuary  of  the  heart,  a  powerful  tes- 
timony might  be  borne  to  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ."2 

Funds  were  necessary  for  such  an  under- 
taking, and  the  refugees  had  none.  Vaugris 
was  then  at  Basle  ;  on  his  departure  Ane- 
mond gave  him  a  letter  for  the  brethren  of 
Lyons,  many  of  whom  abounded  in  the  riches 
of  this  world,  and  who,  although  oppressed, 
were  faithful  to  the  Gospel ;  he  requested 
them  to  send  him  some  assistance;3  but  that 
did  not  suffice  ;  the  French  wished  to  esta- 
blish several  presses  at  Basle,  that  should  be 
worked  night  and  day,  so  as  to  inundate 
France  with  the  Word  of  God.4  At  Mcaux, 
at  Metz,  and  in  other  places,  were  men  rich 
and  powerful  enough  to  support  this  enter- 
prise. No  one  could  address  Frenchmen 
with  so  much  authority  as  Farel  himself, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  Anemond  applied.5 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  chevalier's 
project  was  realized,  but  the  work  was  done 

1  Quam  sollicltequolidianisprccibuscommendera.  Tous- 
saint to  Farel,  2d  Sept.  1524,  Neufcliatel  MS. 

'-'  Opto  enim  Calliam  Bvftneellfia  voluminibus  abunJare. 
Coct  to  Farel,  Neufchatel  MS. 

3  Ut  pecunln allqnH  R<l  "ie  mittant.    Ibid. 

4  tit  pr.i-la  nmlta  erisere  possimus.     Ibid. 

5  An  censes  invenlri  posse  LuRduuie,  Mcldffi,  aut  alibi  In 
Galliis  qui  nos  ad  haec  Juvaie  velint.    Ibid. 
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by  others.  The  presses  of  Basle  were  con- 
stantly occupied  in  printing  French  works  ; 
they  were  forwarded  to  Farel,  and  by  him 
introduced  into  France  with  unceasing  acti- 
vity. One  of  the  first  writings  sent  by  this 
Religious  Tract  Society  was  Luther's  Expla- 
nation of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  "  We  are  re- 
tailing the  Pater  at  four  deniers  of  Basle 
each,"  wrote  Vaugris  to  Farel,  "but  we  sell 
them  wholesale  at  the  rate  of  two  florius-the 
two  hundred,  which  comes  to  something 
less."1 

Anemond  sent  to  Farel  from  Basle  all  the 
.  useful  books  that  appeared  or  that  arrived 
from  Germany  ;  at  one  time  a  work  on  the 
appointment  of  Gospel  ministers,  at  another 
a  treatise  on  the  education  of  children.'-  Farel 
examined  these  works ;  he  composed,  trans- 
lated or  got  others  to  translate  them  into 
French,  and  seemed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  entirely  devoted  to  active  exertions  and  to 
the  labours  of  the  study.  Anemond  urged 
on  and  superintended  the  printing  ;  and 
these  epistles,  prayers,  books,  and  broad- 
sheets, were  the  means  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  age.  While  profligacy  descended 
from  the  throne,  and  darkness  from  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  these  unnoticed  writings  alone 
diffused  throughout  the  nation  beams  of 
light  and  seeds  of  holiness. 

But  it  was  especially  God's  Word  that 
the  evangelical  merchant  of  Lyons  was  call- 
ing for  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
These  people  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
hungering  for  intellectual  food,  were  to  re- 
ceive in  their  own  tongue  those  ancient 
monuments  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  new  breath  of  primitive  humanity 
respires,  and  those  holy  oracles  of  the  Gospel 
times  in  which  shines  forth  the  fulness  of  the 
revelation  of  Christ.  Vaugris  wrote  to 
Farel :  "  I  beseech  you,  if  possible,  to  have 
the  New  Testament  translated  by  some  per- 
son who  can  do  it  efficiently  :  it  would  be  a_ 
great  blessing  for  France,  Burgundy,  and 
Savoy.  And  if  you  want  proper  type,  I  will 
have  some  brought  from  Paris  or  Lyons  ; 
but  if  there  be  any  good  types  at  Basle,  it 
will  be  all  the  better." 

Lefevre  had  already  published  at  Mcaux, 
but  in  detached  portions,  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  French.  Vaugris  wished 
for  some  one  to  revise  it  thoroughly,  and  to 
superintend  a  complete  edition.  Lefevre 
undertook  to  do  so,  and  lie  published  it,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  on  the  12th  of  October 
1524.  An  uncle  of  Vaugris.  named  Conrard, 
also  a  refugee  at  Basle,  immediately  procured 
a  copy.  The  Chevalier  C'oct  happening  to 
be  at  a  friend's  house  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, there  saw  the  book,  and  was  filled  with 
joy.  "  Lose  no  time  in  reprinting  it,"  said 


'  Vangrts  to  Farel,  Basle,  29th  August  1524.  Neufchatel 
MS.— The  value  of  the  florin  is  about  Is.  9d.  sterling. 

-  Mltto  tihl  librum  deinstituendis  ministrisecclesise  com 
libro  de  instltuendis  pueris.  Coct  to  Farel,  2d  September 
1324.  Ibid. 


he,  "  for  I  doubt  not  a  great  number  will  bo 
called  for."1 

Thus  was  the  Word  of  God  offered  to  France 
in  opposition  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
which  Rome  still  continues  to  present  to  her. 
"  How  can  we  distinguish  what  is  of  man  in 
your  traditions,  and  what  is  of  God,"  said  the 
reformers,  "  except  by  the  Scriptures  of  God  ? 
The  maxims  of  the  Fathers,  the  decretals  of 
the  pontiffs,  cannot  be  the  rule  of  our  faith. 
They  show  us  what  was  the  opinion  of  these 
old  doctors  ;  but  the  Word  alone  teaches  us 
what  is  the  judgment  of  God.  \Ve  must 
submit  every  thing  to  the  rule  of  Scrip- 
ture." 

Such  were  the  principal  means  by  which 
these  writings  were  circulated.  Farel  and 
his  friends  consigned  the  books  to  certain 
pedlars  or  colporteurs,  simple  and  pious  men, 
who,  laden  with  their  precious  burden, 
passed  from  town  to  town,  from  village  to 
village,  and  from  house  to  house,  in  Franche 
Comte,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces,  knocking  at  every  door. 
They  procured  the  books  at  a  low  rate, 
"  that  they  might  be  the  more  eager  to  sell 
them."2  Thus  as  early  as  1524  there  existed 
in  Basle  a  Bible  society,  a  tract  society,  and 
an  association  of  colporteurs,  for  the  benefit 
of  France.  It  is  a  mistake  to  conceive  that 
these  efforts  date  only  from  our  own  age  ; 
they  go  back  in  essentials  not  only  to  the 
times  of  the  Reformation,  but  still  farther  to 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Progress  -at  Montbeliard— Resistance  and  Commotion— 
Toussalnt  leaves  CEcolami'adius— The  Imasc  of  Suint 
Anthony— Death  of  Anemond — Strasburg — Lambert'3 
Letter  to  Francis  I. — Successive  Defeats. 

THE  attention  which  Farel  bestowed  on 
France  did  not  divert  his  attention  from  the 
place  where  lie  was  residing.  Arriving  at 
Montbeliard  about  the  end  of  July  1524,  he 
had  hardly  sown  the  seed,  before  the  first 
fruits  of  the  harvest  (to  use  the  words  of 
(Ecolampadius)  began  to  appear.  Farel 
wrote  to  his  friend  with  great  exultation. 
"  It  is  an  easy  thing,'  replied  the  doctor  of 
Basle,  "  to  instil  a  few  dogmas  into  the  ears 
of  our  auditors  ;  but  to  change  their  hearts 
is  in  the  power  of  GoJ  alone."  3 

The  Chevalier  de  Cocf,  delighted  with  this 
intelligence,  ran  witli  his  usual  vivacity  to 
Peter  Toussaint.  ''  i  shall  set  off  to-morrow 
to  visit  Farel,"  said  ho  hastily.  Toussaint, 
more  calm,  was  writing  to  the  evangelist  of 
Montbeliard  :  "  Be  careful,"  said  he  to  Farel; 
"  you  are  engaged  in  an  important  cause ;  it 
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l  Neufchatel  MS. 
'-'  Vaugris  to  Farel.    Ibid. 

J  Animum  autem  Immutare,  dirinum  opua  ett.    CEcol. 
Epp.  p.  2UO. 
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must  not  be  polluted  by  the  councils  of  men. 
The  mighty  ones  promise  you  their  favour, 

their  support,  and  heaps  of  gold But  to 

put  your  trust  in  these  things,  is  deserting 
Christ  and  walking  in  darkness."1  Tous- 
saint  was  finishing  this  letter  when  the  che- 
valier entered  ;  the  latter  took  it,  and  de- 
parted for  Montbeliard. 

He  found  the  city  in  great  commotion. 
Many  of  the  nobles  were  alarmed,  and  said 
as  they  looked  contemptuously  at  "Farel : 
"  What  does  this  sorry  fellow  want  with  us? 
Would  to  God  he  had  "never  come  !  He  can- 
not stay  here,  for  he  will  ruin  us  all,  as  well 
as  himself."  The  lords  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge with  the  duke  at  Montbeliard,  feared 
that  the  disturbance,  which  every  where 
accompanied  the  Reformation,  would  attract 
the  attention  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V., 
and  that  they  would  be  expelled  from  their 
last  asylum.  But  it  was  the  clergy  in  parti- 
cular who  resisted  Farel.  The  superior  of 
the  Franciscans  of  Besanc;on  had  hastened  to 
Montbeliard,  and  formed  a  plan  of  defence 
in  conjunction  with  the  clergy  of  the  place. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  Farel  had  hardly 
begun  to  preach,  before  they  interrupted 
him,  calling  him  liar  and  heretic.  In  an 
instant  the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  up- 
roar. The  audience  rose  up,  and  called  for 
silence.  The  duke  hurried  to  the  spot, 
seized  both  Farel  and  the  superior,  and  order- 
ed the  latter  either  to  prove  or  to  retract  his 
charges.  The  Franciscan  adopted  the  last 
alternative,  and  an  official  account  of  the 
whole  affair  was  published.2 

This  attack  excited  Farel  all  the  more ; 
he  thought  it  was  now  his  duty  to  unmask 
without  scruple  those  interested  priests  ;  and 
drawing  the  sword  of  the  Word,  he  wielded 
it  vigorously.  He  was  more  inclined  to  imi- 
tate Jesus  when  he  expelled  the  money- 
changers from  the  temple  and  overthrew 
their  tables,  than  when  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
declared  of  him  :  He  shall  neither  strive  nor 
cry,  neither  shall  urn/  man  hear  his  voice  in  the 
streets.  CEcolampadius  was  affrighted.  These 
two  men  were  perfect  types  of  two  characters 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  yet 
both  worthy  of  admiration.  "  You  were 
sent,"  wrote  CEcolampadius  to  Farel,  "  to 
draw  men  gently  to  the  truth,  and  not  to 
drag  them  with  violence ;  to  spread  the  Gos- 
pel, and  not  to  'curse  them.  Physicians 
resort  to  amputation  only  when  other  means 
have  failed.  Act  the  part  of  a  physician, 
and  not  of  an  executioner.  It  is  not  enough, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  gentle  towards  the 
friends  of  the  Gospel ;  you  must  likewise 
gain  over  the  adversaries.  If  the  wolves 
are  driven  from  the  sheepfold,  let  the  sheep 
at  least  Uear  the  voice  of  the  shepherd. 
Pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds,  and  con- 


1  A  qttibus  si  pendemus.  Jam  a  Christo  defeclmus.    Neuf- 
chttel  MS. 

2  I*r  ChrWllche  Handel  zu  MQmpelgard,  verlorten  mlt 
grtindllclien  Wahrbelt. 
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duct  yourself  as  an  evangelist,  not  as  a  judge 
or  a  tyrant."  1 

The  report  of  these  labours  spread  into 
France  and  Lorraine,  and  the  l^orbonne  and 
the  Cardinal  Guise  were  beginning  to  be 
alarmed  at  this  meeting  cf  refugees  at  Basle 
and  Montbeliard.  They  would  willingly 
have  broken  up  a  troublesome  alliance ;  for 
error  knows  no  greater  triumph  than  when 
attracting  some  deserter  to  its  standard. 
Already  had  Martial  Mazurier  and  others 
given  the  papal  party  in  France  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rejoicing  over  shameful  defections; 
but  if  they  could  succeed  in  seducing  one  of 
these  confessors  of  Christ,  who  had  taken 
refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  who 
had  suffered  so  much  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  how  great  would  be  the  victory  for  the 
Roman  hierarchy  !  They  therefore  planted 
their  batteries,  and  the  youngest  of  these 
refugees  was  the  object  of  their  attack. 

The  dean,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
all  those  who  joined  the  crowded  meetings 
held  in  this  prelate's  mansion,  deplored  the 
sad  fate  of  Peter  Toussaint,  who  had  once 
promised  so  fair.  He  is  at  Basle,  said  they, 
in  the  house  of  CEcolampadius,  living  with 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  heresy  !  They 
wrote  to  him  with  fervour,  and  as  if  they 
would  rescue  him  from  eternal  condemna- 
tion. These  letters  were  the  more  painful 
to  the  young  man,  because  he  could  not  help 
recognising  in  them  the  marks  of  sincere 
affection.2  One  of  his  relations,  probably 
the  dean  himself,  urged  him  to  remove  to 
Paris,  to  Metz,  or  to  any  other  place  in  the 
world,  provided  it  were  far  away  from  these 
Lutherans.  This  relation,  bearing  in  mind 
all  that  Toussaint  owed  to  him,  doubted 
not  that  he  would  immediately  comply ;  but 
when  he  found  his  efforts  useless,  his  affec- 
tion changed  into  violent  hatred.  At  the 
same  time  this  resistance  exasperated  the 
whole  family  and  all  his  friends  against  the 
young  refugee.  They  went  to  his  mother, 
who  was  "  under  the  power  of  the  monks  ;"3 
the  priests  crowded  round  her,  frightening 
and  persuading  her  that  her  son  had  com- 
mitted crimes  that  they  could  not  mention 
without  shuddering.  Upon  this  the  afflicted 
mother  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  her  son, 
"full  of  weeping"  (said  he),  in  which  she 
described  her  misery  in  heart-rending  lan- 
guage. "Oh!  wretched  mother !"  said  she, 
"  Oh  !  unnatural  son  !  cursed  be  the  breasts 
that  suckled  thee,  and  the  knees  that  bare 
thce ! " 4 

The  unhappy  Toussaint  was  distracted  : 
What  should  he  do  ?  He  could  not  return 
into  France.  By  leaving  Basle  and  going  to 
Zurich  or  Wittemberg,  beyond  the  reach  of 

1  Quod    Evangellstam,    non    tyrannlcum    Icgislatorem 
prsstes.    CEcol.  Kpp.  p.  506. 

2  Me  in  diesdivexari  legendls  amicorum  literls  qui  me.. 
.  .ab  instituto  remorarl  nituntur.    Toussaint  to  Farel,  2d 
Sept.  1524.  Neufchatel  MS. 

*  Jam  captilo  proxlmn.    Ibid. 

<  Llteras  ad  me  dedit  plenas  lacrymls  qulbui  mfcltdlcit 
et  uberibus  qu*  Die  lactaruot,  ic.    Ibid. 
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his  family,  he  would  only  add  to  their  sorrow. 
CEcolampadius  advised  a  middle  course : 
"  Leave  my  house,"  said  he.1  With  a  heart 
full  of  sadness,  ho  adopted  the  suggestion, 
and  went  to  live  with  an  ignorant  and  ob- 
scure priest,2  one,  well  adapted  to  reassure 
his  relations.  What  a  change  for  Toussaint ! 
He  never  met  his  host  save  at  meals,  at 
which  times  they  were  continually  discussing 
matters  of  faith ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ivpast 
was  over,  Toussaint  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where  alone,  far  from  noise  and  controversy, 
he  carefully  studied  the  Word  of  God.  "  The 
Lord  is  inv  witness,"  said  he,  "  that  in  this 
valley  of  te:irs  I  have  but  one  desire,  that  of 
seeing  Christ's  kingdom  extended,  so  that 
all  with  one  mouth  may  glorify  God."3 

One  circumstance  occurred  which  consoled 
Toussaint.  The  enemies  of  the  Gospel  were 
daily  growing  stronger  in  Mctz.  At  his  en- 
treaty, the  Chevalier  d'Esch  departed  in  the 
month  of  January  1525,  to  encourage  the 
evangelical  Christians  in  this  city.  He  tra- 
versed the  forests  of  the  Yosges,  and  reached 
the  place  where  Leclcrc  had  Hid  down  his 
life,  carrying  with  him  several  books  with 
which  Farel  had  provided  him.4 

It  was  not  only  to  Lorraine  that  these 
Frenchmen  turned  their  eyes.  The  Cheva- 
lier de  Coct  received  letters  from  one  of 
Farel's  brothers,  depicting  the  state  of  Dau- 
phiny  in  the  gloomiest  colours.  Ilg  care- 
fully avoided  showing  them  lest  he  should 
alarm  the  weak-hearted,  and  was  content 
with  ardently  seeking  from  God  the  support 
of  his  almighty  hands.5  In  December  1524, 
Peter  Verrier,  a  Danphinese  messenger,  ar- 
rived on  horseback  at  Montbeliard  with  com- 
missions for  Anemond  and  Farel.  The  che- 
valier, with  his  usual  vivacity,  immediately 
resolved  on  returning  to  France.  "  If  Peter 
has  brought  any  money,"  wrote  he  to  Farel, 
"  keep  it ;  if  he  has  brought  any  letters,  open 
and  copy  them,  'and  then  forward  them  to 
me.  Do  not,  however,  sell  the  horse,  but 
take  care  of  it,  for  perchance  I  may  need  it. 
I  am  inclined  to  enter  France  secretly,  and 
go  to  Jacobus  Faber  (Lefevre)  and  Aran- 
dius.  Write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
it."6 

Such  was  the  confidence  and  open-hearted- 
ness  that  existed  between  these  refugees. 
The  one  opened  the  other's  letters,  and  re- 
ceived his  money.  It  is  true  that  de  Coct 
was  already  indebted  thirty-six  crowns  to 
Farel,  whose  purse  was  always  open  to  his 
friends.  There  was  more  zeal  than  discretion 
in  the  chevalier's  desire  to  re-enter  France. 
He  was  of  too  imprudent  a  character  not  to 

1  Visum  est  (Ecolimpadio  consultum....ut  a  se  secede- 
rein.  Neufchatel  MS. 

Utor  domo  cujusdara  sacrlficull.    Ibid. 

J  Ut  Chrlstl  regnum  quam  latmlme  pateat.    Ibid. 

*  Qu'll  a'en  retourne  a  Metz,  la  ou  les  ennemis  de  Pieu 
s'cM event  Joiirnellement  centre  i'Evangile.  Toussaint  to 
Farel,  17th  Dec.  1524.  Ibid. 

5  \ccepl  ante  horam  a  fratre  tuo  eplstolam  quam  hlc 
nulll  manlfestavl,  terrerentur  enim  Infirml.  Coct  to  Fare), 
Id  Sept.  1524. 

1  C»ct  to  Farel,  Dec.  1523,  NcufcliAtel  MS. 
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expose  himself  to  certain  death.  This  Farel 
no  doubt  explained  to  him.  He  left  Basle, 
and  withdrew  to  a  small  town,  where  he  had 
"  great  hopes  of  acquiring  the  German  lan- 
guage, God  willing.''1 

Farel  continued  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
Montbeliard.  HLs  soul  was  vexed  an  he  be- 
held the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  city 
entirely  given  up  to  flu:  worship  of  images. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  revival  of  the  old 
pagan  idolatry. 

Yet  the  exhortations  of  CEcoIampadius, 
and  the  fear  of  compromising  the  truth, 
would  perhaps  hare  long  restrained  him,  but 
for  an  unforeseen  circumstance.  One  day 
about  the  end  of  February  (it  was  the  feast 
of  Saint  Anthony)  Farel  was  walking  on  the 
banks  of  a  little  river  that  runs  through  the 
city,  beneath  a  lofty  rock  on  which  the  cita- 
del is  built,  when,  on  reaching  the  bridge, 
he  met  a  procession,  which  was  crossing  itp 
reciting  prayers  to  St.  Anthony,  and  headed 
by  two  priests  bearing  the  image  of  this 
saint.  Farel  suddenly  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  these  superstitions,  without,  how- 
ever, having  sought  for  them.  A  violent 
struggle  took  place  in  his  sonl.  Srnll  lie 
give  way  ?  shall  he  hide  himself?  Would 
not  this  be  n  cowardly  act  of  unbelief  ? 
These  lifeless  images,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  ignorant  priests,  made  his  blood  boil. 
Farel  boldly  advanced,  snatched  the  shrine 
of  the  holy  hermit  from  the  priest's  armsr 
and  threw  it  over  the  bridge  into  the  river. 
And  then,  turning  to  the  awe-stricken  crowd, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  Poor  idolaters,  will  ye  never 
forsake  your  idolatry  !"'• 

The  priests  and  people  stood  motionless 
with  astonishment.  A  religious  fear  seemed 
to  rivet  them  to  the  spot.  Bnt  they  soon 
recovered  from  their  stupor.  "  The  image 
is  drowning,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  crowd  ; 
and  transports  and  shouts  of  rage  succeeded 
their  death-like  silence.  The  multitude 
would  have  rushed  on  the  sacrilegious  wretch 
who  had  just  thrown  the  object  of  their  ado- 
ration into  the  water.  But  Faivl,  we  know 
not  how,  escaped  their  violence. :; 

There  is  reason,  we  are  aware,  to  regret 
that  the  reformer  should  have  been  hurried 
into  the  commission  of  an  act  that  tended 
rather  to  check  the  progress  of  the  truth. 
No  one  should  think  himself  authorized  t<» 
attack  with  violence  any  institution  sanc- 
tioned by  the  public  authority.  There  is, 
however,"  in  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  some- 
thing more  noble  than  that  cold  prudence  so 
common  among  men,  which  shrinks  before 
the  least  danger,  and  fears  to  make  the  least 
sacrifice  for  the  advancement  of  God's  king- 
dom Farel  was  not  ignorant  that  by  this 


1  Coct  to  Farel.  Jan.  1525. 

2  Revue  du  lMiiphine\  li.  p.  38;  Ohoup»rd  MS. 

3  M.  Klrchhofcr.  in  his  Life  or  Farel.  gives  thl»  circum- 
stance as  an  uncertain  tradition  ;  but  it  is  related  by  Pro- 
tesiant  writers,  and  it  appears  to  me  quite  in  harmony 
with   Farel's  character  and  the  fears  of  fEcolampadlus. 
We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  refjrmer*. 
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proceeding  he  was  exposing  himself  to  the 
fate  of  Leclcrc.  But  his  own  conscience 
bore  witness  that  he  desired  only  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  and  this  made  him  superior 
to  all  fear. 

After  this  affair  of  the  bridge,  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  in  Fan.-l's  history,  the 
reformer  was  obliged  to  hide  himself,  and  he 
quitted  the  town  soon  after.  He  took  refuge 
at  Basic  with  CEcolampadius  ;  but  ever  pre- 
siTved  that  attachment  for  Montbeliard  which 
a  servant  of  God  never  ceases  to  entertain 
f>>r  the  first  fruits  of  his  ministry.1 

Sad  tidings  awnitcl  Iv.rrl  at.  Basle.  If  he 
was  a  fugitive,  his  friend  Anemond  de  Coct 
was  seriously  ill-  Farel  immediately  sent 
him  four  gold  crowns ;  but  a  letter  Written 
by  Oswald  Myconius  on  the  25th  of  March, 
announced  the  death  of  the  chevalier.  "  Let 
us  so  live,"  said  Oswald,  "  that  we  may  enter 
into  that  rest  into  which  we  hope  the  soul  of 
Anemond  has  already  entered."2 

Thus  did  Anemond  descend  to  a  prema- 
ture grave  ;  still  young,  full  of  activity  and 
strength,  willing  to  undertake  every  labour 
to  evangelize  France,  and  in  himself  a  host. 
G'od's  icai/s  are  not  onr  ways.  Not  long  be- 
fore, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich, 
another  chevalier,  Ulrich  Hiitten,  had 
breathed  his  last.  There  is  some  similarity 
in  the  characters  of  the  German  and  French 
knights,  but  the  piety  and  Christian  virtues 
of  the  Dauphinese  place  him  far  above  the 
witty  and  intrepid  enemy  of  the  pope  and  of 
the  monks. 

Shortly  after  Anemond's  death,  Farel,  un- 
able to  remain  in  Basle,  whence  he  had  been 
once  banished,  joined  his  friends  Capita  and 
Bucer  at  Strasburg. 

Strasburg,  an  imperial  city,  at  whose  head 
was  Sturm,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  Germany,  and  which  contained  many 
celebrated  doctors  within  its  walls,  was  as  it 
were  an  advanced  post  of  the  Reformation, 
thrown  beyond  the  Rhine,  in  which  the  per- 
secuted Christians  of  France  and  Lorraine 
took  refuge,  and  whence  they  hoped  to  win 
these  countries  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Lambert's  pious  ambition  was  to  become  for 
France  what  Luther  was  for  Germany,  and 
accordingly  he  had  no  sooner  reached  Stras- 
burg after  quitting  Metz,  than  he  made  his 
preparations,  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
he  should  be  enabled  to  carry  the  sword  of 
the  Gospel  into  the  very  heart  of  that  country 
which  he  loved  so  tenderly.3 

He   first  .appealed  to   Francis  I.     "  The 

i  Ineens  .affcctus,  qul  me  cogit  Mumpelgardum  amarc. 
Farclh  Epp. 

z  Quo  Anemundlsplrltum  Jam  pervenisse  speramus.  My- 
conius  to  Farel ,  Neufchatel  MS. 

3  lllcoperlor  donee  ad  ipsos  Mctenses  ant  In  allq\iam  nr- 
bem  Galilee  revoces.  Ad  Franc.  Keg.  Comment,  in  Cantic. 


pope,"  said  he,  "  if  he  had  his  way,  would 
change  every  king  into  a  beggar.  Lend 
your  ear  to  the  truth,  most  excellent  prince, 
and  God  will  make  you  great  among  the 
princes  of  the  earth.  Woe  be  to  all  the 
nations  whose  master  is  the  pope.  Oh, 
Avignon,  city  of  my  birth,  art  thou  not  the 
wretched  daughter  of  Babylon  ?  Given  orer 
to  a  legate,  not  of  holiness,  but  of  impiety 
and  heresy;1 — thou  seest  lewd  sports,  im- 
modest dances,  and  adultery  multiply 
within  thy  walls,  and  all  around  thy  fields 
are  laid  waste  by  daily  hunting  parties,  and 
thy  poor  labourers  oppressed. 

"  O  most  Christian  king,  thy  people  thirst 
for  the  Word  of  God."  At  the  same  time 
addressing  the  pope,  he -said,  "  Erelong  that 
powerful  France  which  thou  are  wont  to  call 
thy  arm  will  separate  from  tliee."8  Such 
were  Lambert's  illusions  ! 

Finding  that  his  epistle  had  produced  no 
effect,  he  wrote  a  second  in  a  still  more  ear 
nest  tone.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  thtfArabians, 
Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  Jews  possess  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  own  language,  and  the 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Spaniards 
cannot  have  it  in  theirs !  Let  God  but 
speak  to  the  nations  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  the  empire  of  pride  will  crumble 
into  dust."3 

These  anticipations  were  not  realised.  At 
Montbeliard  and  Basle,  as  at  Lyons,  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers  had  suffered.  Some 
of  the  most  devoted  combatants  had  been 
taken  off  by  death,  others  by  persecution 
and  exile.  In  vain  did  the  warriors  of  the 
Gospel  mount  every  whore  to  the  assault ; 
every  where  they  were  beaten  back.  But 
if  the  forces  they  had  concentrated,  first  at 
Meaux,  then  at  Lyons,  and  afterwards  at 
Basle,  were  dispersed  in  succession,  there 
still  remained  combatants  here  and  there, 
who  in  Lorraine,  at  Meaux,  and  even  in 
Paris,  struggled  more  or  Jess  openly  to  uphold 
the  Word  of  God  in  France.  Though  the 
Reformation  saw  its  columns  broken,  it  still 
had  its  isolated  champions.  Against  these 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  Parliament  were  about 
to  turn  their  anger.  They  would  not  have 
remaining  on  the  soil  of  France,  a  single  one 
of  these  noble  minded  men  who  had  under- 
taken to  plant  in  it  the  standard  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  unheard  of  misfortunes  seemed 
now  to  be  conspiring  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  task. 


'  Ab  hnoresls  et  impictntis  latcre  lesatnm.    Kplstola  art 
Franciscum  O.  R.  pra:f.  C'umm.  <le  Sacra  conjugis. 

2  Estauteni  in  proximo  tit  aliena  fiat  a  te  potens  Gallia 
quam  brachinm  tuum  appellate  solcbas.    De  Oausis  Kxcu- 
s. it  inn  Is.  p.  76. 

3  Jt'.iiisl.  ad  Franc.  B.  Fnef.  Comment.  In  Cantic.  CanMc. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Francis  mndo  Prisoner  at  Pavia  —  Murparct's  anxiety  for 
lier  lirotlier — Allegorical  Letter— Reaction  against  tho 
Reformation— Louisa  consult^  the  8orboime— -Commission 

against  the  Heretics— Charges  against  Brftonnet— The 
Faculty  of  Paris — The  IJish<>ii'*  Ahmn — Apuuiils  to  the 
Parliament— Temptation— His  second  fall— I'onspqiicnccu 
— KecmUation — BriCounet  iuid  IVnrhm — L.'fevve  accused 
— Condemnation  and  Flight — LeiVvre  at  Strasburi? — Louis 
Berquin  imprisoned— Erasmus  attacked— He  appeals  to 
the  King  and  the  Emperor — Esch  imprisoned— Schnch  at 
Nancy— His  Martyrdom— Beda's  Stnizjrlc  with  Carol!— 
Sorrow  of  I'avanne — His  Martyrdom— A  Christian  Hermit 
— Concourse  at  Notre  l>ame. 

DURING  the  latter  period  of  Farel's  sojourn  at 
Montbeliard,  great  events  were  passing  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  Lannoy  and  Pes- 
cara,  Charles's  generals,  having  quitted 
France  on  the  approach  of  Francis  I.,  this 
prince  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  blockaded 
Pavia.  On  the  24th  of  February  1525,  he 
was  attacked  by  Pescara.  Bonnivet,  La 
Tremouille,  Palisse,  and  Lescnre  died  fight- 
ing round  their  sovereign.  The  Duke  of 
Alen(jon,  Margaret's  husband,  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  had  fled  with  the  renr-guard, 
and  gone  to  die  of  shame  and  grief  at  Lyons  ; 
and  Francis,  thrown  from  his  horse,  had  sur- 
rendered his  sword  to  Charles  Lannoy,  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  who  received  it  kneeling.  The 
King  of  France  was  prisoner  to  tho  emperor. 
His  captivity  seemed  the  greatest  of  misfor- 
tunes.. "  Nothing  is  left  me  but  honour  and 
life,"  wrote  the  king  to  his  mother.  But  no 
one  felt  a  keener  sorrow  than  Margaret.  The 
glory  of  her  country  tarnished,  France  with- 
out a  monarch  and  exposed  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  her  beloved  brother  the  captive  of 
his  haughty  enemy,  her  husband  dishonoured 

and  dead What    bitter    thoughts    were 

these! But    she  had  a    comforter;   and 

while  her  brother  to  console  himself  re- 
peated :  "  Tout  cst  perdu,  fors  I'honnetir,  all 
is  lost  save  honour ! "  she  was  able  to  say  : — 

Fors  Jfsns  seul,  mon  frere,  fils  de  Dieu!  1 
Save  Christ  alone,  dear  brother,  Son  of  God ! 

Margaret  thought  that  in  the  hour  of  trial 
Francis  might  receive  the  Word  of  God.  A 
few  months  before,  the  king  had  already 
betrayed  religious  sentiments  on  the  death 
of  his  daughter  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The 
Duchess  of  Alencon,  having  concealed  the 
child's  sickness  from  him,  Francis,  who  no 
doubt  suspected  something,  dreamed  three 
several  times  that  his  daughter  said  to  him  : 
"  Farewell,  my  king,  I  am  going  to  para- 
dise." He  guessed  that  she  was  dead,  and 
gave  way  to  "  extreme  grief,"  but  wrote  to 
his  sister  that  "  he  would  rather  die 
than  desire  to  have  her  in  this  world  con- 
trarv  to  the  will  of  God,  whose  name  be 
blessed."2 

Margaret  thought  that  the  terrible  disaster 
of  Pavia  would  complete  what  the  first  trial 
had  begun ;  and  most  earnestly  desiring  that 


the  Word  of  God  might  be  with  Francis  in 
his  prison,  she  wrote  a  very  touching  letter, 
which  deserves  to  be  preserved,  to  Marshal 
Montmorency,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
along  with  the  king.  It  is  very  probable 
that  she  speaks  of  herself  and  Bishop  Bric'on- 
net  in  the  graceful  allegory  which  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  her  request : — 

"  Dear  cousin,  there  is  a  certain  very  de- 
vout hermit  who  for  these  three  years  j> •'.<! 
lias  been  constantly  urging  a  man  whom  I 
know  to  pray  to  God  for  the  king,  which  he 
lias  done  ;  and  he  is  assured  that  if  it  pleases 
the  king  by  way  of  devotion,  daily,  when  in 
his  closet,  to  read  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  he 
will  be  delivered  to  the  glory  of  God ;  for  He 
promises  in  His  Gospel,  that  whosoever 
loveth  the  truth,  the  1mtli  shall  make  him  /  h  . 
And  forasmuch  as  I  think  he  has  them  not, 
I  send  you  mine,  begging  you  to  entreat  him 
on  my  part  that  he  will  read  them,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
abideth  in  the  letter,  will  do  by  him  as  great 
things  as  he  has  done  by  those  who  wrote 
them ;  for  God  is  not  less  powerful  or  good 
than  He  has  been,  and  his  promises  never 
deceive.  He  has  humbled  you  by  captivity, 
but  he  has  not  forsaken  you,"  giving  you 
patience  and  hope  in  his  goodness,  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  consolation  and  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  Him,  which  I  am 
sure  is  better  than  the  king  ever  knows, 
having  his  mind  less  at  liberty,  on  account 
of  the  imprisonment  of  the  body. 
"  Your  good  Cousin, 

"  MARGARET."- 

In  such  language  did  Margaret  of  Valois, 
full  of  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  her  bro- 
ther's soul,  address  the  king  after  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  It  is  unfortunate  that  her  letter 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  not  sent 
direct  to  Francis  ;  she  could  not  have  selected 
a  worse  medium  than  Montmorency. 

The  letters  which  the  king  wrote  from  tha 
Castle  of  Pizzighitone,  where  he  was  con- 
fined, afforded  his  .sister  some  little  consola- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  April  she  wrote 
to  him :  "  After  the  sorrow  of  the  Passion 
this  has  been  a  Holy  Ghost  (;'.  e.  a  Pente- 
cost), seeing  the  grace  that-  our  Lord  has 
shown  you."1  But  unhappily  the  prisoner 
did  not  find  in  the  Word  of  God  that  truth 
which  mafceth  free,  and  which  Margaret  so 
earnestly  desired  he  might  possess. 

All  France,  princes,  parliament,  and 
people,  were  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion. Erelong,  as  in  the  first  three  ages  of 
the  Church,  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
the  country  was  imputed  to  the  Christians  ; 
and  fanatical  cries  were  heard  on  every  side 
calling  for  blood,  as  a  means  of  averting  still 
greater  disasters.  The  moment,  therefore, 
was  favourable ;  it  was  not  enough  to  have 
dislodged  the  evangelical  Christians  from  the 


1  I*B  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite,  i.  29. 

»  Inures  Inedites  de  U  reine  de  Navarre,  p.  170. 
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three  strong  positions  they  had  taken ;  it 
.  was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  th  j  gene- 
ral panic,  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hut, 
and  to  sweep  the  whole  kingdom  clear  of  that 
opposition  which  had  become  so  formidable 
to  the  papacy. 

At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  and  of  these 
clamours  were  Beda,  Duchesne,  and  Lecou- 
turier.  These  irreconcilahle  enemies  of  the 
<  i'.ispel  flattered  themselves  they  might  easily 
obtain  from  public  terror  the  victims  that  had 
been  hitherto  refused  them.  They  instantly 
employed  every  device;  conversations,  fana- 
tical harangues,  lamentations,  threats,  defa- 
matory writings,  to  excite  the  anger  of  the 
ji-ition,  and  particularly  of  their  governors. 
They  vomited  fire  and  flame  against  their 
adversaries,  and  covered  them  with  the  most 
scurrilous  abuse.1  All  means  were  good  in 
their  eyes  ;  they  picked  out  a  few  words  here 
and  there,  neglecting  the  context  that  might 
expluin  the  passage  quoted ;  substituted. ex- 
pressions of  their  own  for  those  of  the  doctors 
they  criminated,  and  omitted  or  added, 
according  as  it  was  necessary  to  blacken 
their  adversaries'  characters.2  We  have  this 
on  the  testimony  of  Erasmus  himself. 

Nothing  excited  their  wrath  so  much  as 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  and 
of  the  Reformation, — salvation  by  grace. 
"  When  I  see  thess  three  men,"  said  Beda, 
"  Lefevre,  Erasmus,  and  Luther,  in  other 
respects  endowed  with  so  penetrating  a 
genius,  uniting  and  conspiring  against  meri- 
torious works,  and  resting1  all  the  weight  of 
saltation  on  faith  alone,3  I  am  no  longer 
astonished  that  thousands  of  men,  seduced 
fey  these  doctrines,  have  learned  to  say : 
'  Why  should  I  fast  and  mortify  my  body  ? ' 
L'-t  us  banish  from  France  this  hateful  doc- 
trine of  grace.  This  neglect  of  good  works 
is  a  fatal  delusion  from  the  devil." 

In  such  language  did  the  Syndic  of  the 
Sorbonne  endeavour  to  fight  against  the  faith. 
He  was  destined  to  find  supporters  in  a  de- 
bauched court,  and  also  in  another  part  of  the 
nation,  more  respectable,  but  not  less  opposed 
to  the  Gospel ;  1  mean  those  grave  men, 
those  rigid  moralists,  who,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  laws  and  forms  of  jurisprudence, 
ri'g.ird  Christianity  as  no  more  than  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation ;  the  Church  as  a  moral 
police ;  and  who,  unable  to  adapt  to  those 
principles  of  jurisprudence  which  absorb 
their  whole  thoughts  the  doctrines  of  the 
spiritual  inability  of  m.in,  of  the  nuw  birth, 
and  of  justification  by  faith,  look  upon  them 
as  fanciful  dreams,  dangerous  to  public 
morals  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 
This  hostile  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of 
grace  was  manifested  in  the  sixteenth  ccn- 


'  PlusqnamROurrilllnisconvidisdebacchantes.  Er.  Fran- 
cluco  Reijr,  p.  in* 

»  Fro  meiavcrbis  supponit  sua,  pnetermittit.addit.  Ibid. 
BS7. 

*  Cum  itaque  cerncram  tres  istos....uno  anlmo  in  opera 
meritoria  consplrasse.  Natalias  liedoe  Apologia  adversus 
clandestluos  Lutlicranos.  t'ol.  U. 


tury  by  two  very  different  excesses ;  in  Italy 
and  Poland  by  the  doctrine  of  Socinus,  the 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  family  of  lawyers 
at  Sienna  ;  and  in  France  by  the  persecuting 
decrees  and  burning  piles  of  the  parliament. 

The  parliament,  in  fact,  despising  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel  which  the  reformers 
announced,  and  thinking  themselves  called 
upon  to  do  something  in  so  overwhelming  a 
catastrophe,  presented  an  address  to  Louisa 
of  Savoy,  full  of  strong  remonstrances  on 
the  conduct  of  the  government  with  regard 
to  the  new  doctrine.  "  Heresy,"  said  they, 
"  his  raised  its  head  among  us,  and  the  king, 
by  neglecting  to  bring  the  heretics  to  the 
scaffold,  has  drawn  down  the  wrath  of  hea- 
ven upon  the  nation." 

At  the  same  time  the  pulpits  resounded 
with  lamentations,  threats,  and  maledictions; 
prompt  and  exemplary  punishments  were 
loudly  called  for.  Martial  Mazurier  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  among  the  preachers 
of  Paris  ;  and  endeavouring  by  his  violence 
to  efface  the  recollection  of  his  former  con- 
nexion with  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation, 
he  declaimed  against  the  "  secret  disciples  of 
Luther."  '•  Do  you  know  the  rapid  opera- 
tion of  this  poison?"  exclaimed  he.  "Do 
you  know  its  potency?  Well  may  we 
tremble  for  France  ;  as  it  works  with  incon- 
ceivable activity,  and  in  a  short  time  may 
destroy  thousands  of  soul>."  * 

It  was  not  difficult  to  excite  the  regent 
against  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation. 
Her  daughter  Margaret,  the  first  personage 
of  the  court,  Louisa  of  Savoy  herself,  who 
had  always  been  so  devoted  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  were  pointed  at  by  certain  fanatics 
as  countenancing  Lefevre,  Bcrquin,  and  the 
other  innovators.  Had  she  not  read  their 
tracts  and  their  translations  of  the  Bible  ? 
The  queen-mother  desired  to  clear  herself  of 
such  outrageous  suspicions.  Already  she 
had  despatched  her  confessor  to  the  Sorbonne 
to  consult  that  body  on  the  means  of  extir- 
pating this  heresy.  "  The  damnable  doctrine 
of  Luther,"  said  she  to  the  faculty,  "  is  every 
day  gaining  new  adherents."  The  faculty 
smiled  on  the  receipt  of  this  message.  Till 
then,  its  representations  had  not  been  listened 
to,  and  now  their  advice  was  humbly  soli- 
cited in  the  matter.  At  length  they  held 
within  their  grasp  that  heresy  they  had  so 
long  desired  to  stifle.  They  commissioned 
Noel  Beda  to  return  an  immediate  answer  to 
the  regent.  "  Seeing  that  the  sermons,  the 
discussions,  the  books  with  which  we  have 
so  often  opposed  J)eresy,  have  failed  in  de- 
stroying it,"  said  the  fanatical  syndic,  "all 
the  writings  of  the  heretics  should  be  prohi- 
bited by  a  royal  proclamation  ;  and  if  this 
means  does  not  suffice,  we  must  employ 
force  and  constraint  against  the  persons  of 
these  false  doctors ;  for  those  who  resist  the 


4SO 


1  Mazurlus  contra  occultos  Liithcri  discipulos  declamat, 
ac  rccentis  veneni  celeritatcm  vimquc  dcnuaciat.  Lannci, 
regii  Navarra:  gymnasii  historia,  p.  621. 
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light  must  be    subdued  by  torture   and   by 
terror  " 1 

Hut  Louisa  had  not  waited  for  this  reply. 
Francis  had  scarcely  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  when  she  wrote  to  the  pope 
to  know  his  pleasure  concerning  the  heretics. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  Louisa's  policy 
to  secure  the  favour  of  a  pontiff  who  could 
raise  all  Italy  against  the  victor  of  Pavia, 
and  she  was  ready  to  conciliate  him  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  French  blood.  The  pope,  de- 
lighted that  he  could  wreak  his  vengeance 
in  the  "  most  Christian  kingdom  "  against  a 
heresy  that  he  could  not  destroy  either  in 
Switzerland  or  Germany,  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition 
into  France,  and  addressed  a  brief  to  the 
parliament.  At  the  same  time  Duprat,  whom 
the  pontiff  had  created  cardinal,  and  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  the  archbishopric  of  Sens, 
and  a  ricli  abbey,  laboured  to  respond  to  the 
favours  of  the  court  of  Kome  by  the  display 
of  indefatigable  animosity  against  the  here- 
tics. Thus  the  pope,  the  regent,  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  the  parliament,  and  the 
chancellor,  with  the  most  ignorant  and  fana- 
tical part  of  the  nation,  were  conspiring 
together  to  ruin  the  Gospel  and  put  its  con- 
fessors to  death. 

The  parliament  took  the  lead.  Nothing 
less  than  the  first  body  in  the  kingdom  was 
required  to  begin  the  campaign  against  this 
doctrine  ;  and  moreover,  was  it  not  their  pe- 
culiar business,  since  the  public  safety  was 
at  stake  ?  Accordingly  the  parliament,  "  in- 
fluenced by  a  holy  zeal  and  fervour  against 
these  novelties,2  issued  a  decree  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the  other  pre- 
lates should  be  bound  to  commission  Mes- 
sieurs Philip  Pot,  president  of  requests,  and 
Andrew  Verjus,  councillor,  and  Messieurs 
William  Duchesne  and  Nicholas  Leclerc, 
doctors  of  divinity,  to  institute  and  conduct 
the  trial  of  those  who  should  be  tainted  with 
the  Lutheran  doctrine. 

"  And  that  it  might  appear  that  these 
commissioners  were  acting  rather  under  the 
authority  of  the  Church  than  of  the  parlia- 
ment, it  has  pleased  his  holiness  to  send  his 
brief  of  the  20th  of  May  1525,  approving  of 
the  appointment  of  the  said  commissioners  : 

"  In  consequence  of  which,  all  those  who 
were  declared  Lutherans  by  the  bishop  or 
ecclesiastical  judges  to  these  deputies,  were 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  aforesaid  parliament,  which  there- 
upon condemned  them  to  be  burnt  alive."3 

This  is  the  language  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  time. 

Such  was  the  terrible  commission  of  in- 
quiry appointed  during  the  captivity  of 
Francis  I.  against  the  evangelical  Christians 


>  Hlstoire  de  1'Unlverslte,  par  Crtvler,  v.  198. 
•  lie  la  religion  catholique  en  France,  parde  Lczcau. 
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in  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve.  Paris. 

»  The  manuscript  In  the  library  of  Stc.  Genevieve  at  Paris, 
from  which  I  have  quoted  this  passage,  bears  the  name  of 
Leieau,  but  that  of  Leiebre  In  the  catalogue. 
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of  France  on  the  ground  of  public  safety.  It 
was  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  eccle- 
siastics, and  one  of  the  latter  was  Duchesne, 
after  IScda,  the  must  fanatical  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonnc.  They  had  sufficient  modesty  not 
to  place  him  at  their  head,  but  his  influence 
was  only  the  more  secure  on  that  account. 

Thus  the  machine  was  wound  up :  its 
springs  were  well  prepared  ;  death  would  bo 
the  result  of  each  of  its  blows.  It  now  be- 
came a  question  on  whom  they  should  make 
their  first  attack.  Beda,  Duchesne,  and  Le- 
clerc, assisted  by  Philip  Pot  the  president, 
and  Andrew  Verjus  the  councillor,  met  to 
deliberate  on  this  important  point.  Was 
there  not  the  Count  of  Montbrun,  the  old 
friend  of  Louis  XII.,  and  formerly  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome, — Briconnet,  bishop  of  Meaux  ? 
The  committee  of  public  safety,  assembled 
in  Paris  in  1525,  thought  that  by  commen- 
cing with  a  man  in  so  exalted  a  station,  they 
would  be  sure  to  spread  dismay  throughout 
the  kingdom.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason, 
and  the  venerable  bishop  was  impeached. 

It  is  true  that  Bri9onnet  had  given  guaran- 
tees of  submission  to  Home,  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  popular  superstitions ;  but 
it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  done 
so  merely  to  ward  off  the  blow  about  to  fall 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  still  countenancing 
heresy  in  secret.  It  would  appear  that,  after 
giving  way,  he  had  partly  regained  his 
courage  ; — a  circumstance  quite  in  harmony 
with  these  irresolute  characters,  who  are 
tossed  about  and  driven  to  and  fro,  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea  by  the  wind.  Several  acts 
were  ascribed  to  him  in  different  places  that 
would  have  been  the  most  signal  retracta- 
tion of  his  unhappy  decrees  of  1523  and 
1524.  The  more  eminent  his  rank  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State,  the  more  fatal  was 
his  example,  and  the  more  necessary  also 
was  it  to  obtain  from  him  a  striking  recanta- 
tion of  his  errors,  or  to  inflict  upon  him  a  still 
more  notorious  punishment.  The  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  eagerly  collected  the  evidence 
against  him.  They  took  account  of  the 
kindly  reception  the  bishop  had  given  to  the 
heretics  ;  they  stated  that,  a  week  after  the 
superior  of  the  Cordeliers  had  preached  in  St. 
Martin's  Church  at  Meaux,  conformably  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  restore 
sound  doctrine,  Briconnet  himself  had  gone 
into  the  pulpit,  and  publicly  refuted  the 
orator,  calling  him  and  the  other  Grayfriars 
bigots,  hypocrites,  and  false  prophets  :  and 
that,  not  content  with  this  public  affront,  he 
had,  through  his  official,  summoned  the  su- 
perior to  appear  before  him  in  person.1  It 
would  even  appear  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
times  that  the  bishop  had  gone  much  farther, 
and  that  in  the  autumn  of  1524,  accompanied 
by  Lefevre  of  Etaples,  he  had  spent  three 
months  in  travelling  through  his  diocese, 
and  had*burnt  all  the  images,  save  the  cruci- 
fix alone.  Such  daring  conduct,  which  would 
»  Hist,  do  I'Unlv.  par.  Crtvler,  T.  804. 
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prove  Briconnet  to  have  possessed  great 
boldness  combined  with  much  timidity,  can- 
not, if  it  be  true,  fix  upon  him  the  blame  at- 
tached to  other  image-breakers;  for  he  was 
at  the  he-id  of  that  Church  whose  supersti- 
tions he  was  reforming,  and  was.  acting  in 
t!;e  sphere  of  his  rights  and  duties.1 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Briconnet  could  not  fail 
of  being  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Gospel.  Hi.'  had  not  only  attacked  the 
Church  in  general;  he  had  grappled  with 
the  Sorbonne  itself,  that  body  whose  supreme 
law  was  its  own  glorv  and  preservation. 
Accordingly  it  was  delighted  on  hearing  of 
the  examination  instituted  against  its  adver- 
sary ;  and  John  Boc.hart,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  advocates  of  the  times,  supporting 
the  charge  against  I'.riconnet  before  the  par- 
liament, cried  out,  elevating  bis  voice: 
"  Against  the  Faculty,  neither  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  nor  any  private  individual  may  raise 
bis  head  or  open  his  mouth.  Nor  is  the 
Faculty  called  upon  to  enter  into  discussion, 
to  produce  and  set  forth  its  reasons  before 
the  said  bishop,  who  ought  not  to  resist  the 
wisdom  of  that  holy  society,  which  he  should 
regard  as  aided  of  God."  '-' 

In  consequence  of  this  requisition,  the 
parliament  issued  a  decree  on  the  3d  October 
1525,  by  which,  after  authorizing  the  arrest 
of  all  those  who  had  been  informed  against, 
it  ordered  that  the  bishop  should  be  interro- 
gated by  James  Menager  and  Andrew  Ver- 
jus,  councillors  of  the  court,  touching  the 
facts  of  which  he  was  accused.3 

This  decree  of  the  parliament  amazed  the 
bishop.  Briconnet,  the  ambassador  of  two 
kings— Briconnet,  a  bishop  and  a  prince,  the 
friend  pf  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. — to  sub- 
mit to  an  examination  by  two  councillors  of 

the  court ! He  who  had  hoped  that  God 

would  kindle  in  the  heart  of  the  king,  of  his 
mother,  and  of  his  sister,  a  fire  that  would 
spread  over  the  whole  nation,  now  saw  the 
nation  turning  against  him  to  extinguish  the 
flame  which  he  had  received  from  heaven. 
The  king  is  a  prisoner,  his  mother  is  at  the 
bead  of  the 'enemies  of  the  Gospel,  and  Mar- 
garet, alarmed  at  the  misfortunes  that  burst 
upon  France,  dares  not  ward  off  the  blows 
that  are  about  to  fall  on  her  dearest  friends, 
and  directed  first  against  that  spiiitual  father 
Avho  has  so  often  consoled  her ;  or,  if  she 
dares,  she  cannot.  Quite  recently  she  had 
written  to  Briconnet  a  letter  full  of  pious 
outpourings :  "  Oh  !  that  'my  poor,  lifeless 

1  In  the  library  nf  the  pnstors  at  Neiifchntcl  there  Is  a 
latter  from  Sebville,  In  which  tin-  follow  ing  p»SMi;:e<u.  urs  .- 
"Jetenottfie  que  rgre'nue  dc  Meaux  en  Uric  prcs  Paris, 
cim/Mofcn  Fabm  stapulrnti,  depuis  troia  mois,  en  visitant 
1'cvOchi''.  out  I'tiiV  .r, -in  unites  les  images,  r<'SiTH-  k'(  nieitix, 
et  sont  personellement  ajourne's  ft  Paris, ace  mols  de  Mars 

venunt,  pour  repomlre  coram  suprema  curia  et  uniienttatt.'' 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  this  fact  authentic,  although  Seb- 

ville  was  not  on  the  sj.ot,  and  neither  Mezeray,  Daniel,  nor 
HaimboilTg  allude;  to  it.  These  Honuinist  authors,  who 
arc  very  brie'',  mislit  have  had  reasons  for  passing  it  over  in 
silence,  considering  the  Issue  of  the  trial;  nnd  Sebville's 
report  agrees  in  other  respects  with  all  the  known  facts. 
The  matter  is.  however,  doubtful 

2  Hist,  de  I'Unlv.  par  Crevler,  v.  204. 

3  Malmbourg,  Hist,  du  Calv.  p.  14. 


heart  could  feel  some  spark  of  love,  with 
which  I  desire  it  were  burnt  to  ashes."1 
But  now  it  was  a  question  of  literal  burning. 
This  mystic  language  was  no  longer  in  sea- 
son ;  and  whoever  now  desired  to  confess  his 
faith,  must  brave  the  scaffold.  The  poor 
bishop,  who  had  so  earnestly  hoped  to  see  an 
evangelical  reform  gradually  and  gently 
making  its  way  into  every  heart,  was  fright- 
ened, and  trembled  as  he  saw  that,  he  must 
now  purchase  it  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Never 
perhaps  had  this  terrible  thought  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  recoiled  from  it  in  agony  and 
affright. 

Yet  Briconnet  had  still  one  hope :/  if  ho 
were  permitted  to  appear  before  the  assem- 
bled chambers  of  parliament,  as  became  a 
person  of  his  rank,  in  that  august  and  nume- 
rous court,  he  would  be  sure  to  find  generous 
hearts  responding  to  his  appeal,  and  under- 
taking his  defence.  He  therefore  entreated 
the  court  to  grant  him  this  favour;  but  his 
enemies  had  equally  reckoned  on  the  issue 
of  such  a  hearing.  Had  they  not  seen  Luther 
appearing  before  the  German  diet,  and  shak- 
ing the  most  determined  hearts !  On  the 
watch  to  remove  every  chance  of  safety,  they 
exerted  themselves  to  such  effect  that  the 
parliament  refused  Briconnet  this  favour  bv 
a  decree  dated  the*25th  of  October  1525,  in 
confirmation  of  the  one  previously  issued.2 

Here  then  was  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  re- 
ferred like  the  humblest  priest  to  the  juris- 
diction of  James  Menager  and  Andrew  Verjus. 
These  two  lawyers,  docile  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sorbonne,  would  not  be 
moved  by  those  higher  considerations  to 
which  the  whole  chamber  might  have  been 
sensible  ;  they  were  matter-of-fact  men  :  had 
the  bishop  differed  from  that  society,  or  had 
he  not?  This  is  all  they  desire  to  know. 
Briconnct.'s  conviction  was  therefore  secured. 

While  the  parliament  was  thus  holding  the 
sword  over  the  head  of  the  bishop,  the 
monks,  priests,  and  doctors  were  not  idle ; 
they  saw  that  Briconnet's  retractation  would 
be  of  more  service  to  them  than  his  punish- 
ment. His  death  would  only  inflame  the 
zeal  of  all  those  who  held  the  same  faitli 
with  him  ;  but  his  apostacy  would  plunge 
them  into  the  deepest  discouragement.  They 
went  to  work  accordingly.  They  visited  and 
entreated  him,  Martial  Mazurier  in  particular 
endeavouring  to  make  him  fall,  as  lie  had 
done  himself.  There  was  no  lack  of  argu- 
ments which  might  appear  specious  to  Bri- 
connet.  Would  he  like  to  be  deprived  of  his 
functions  ?  Could  he  not,  by  remaining  in 
the  church,  employ  his  influence  with  the 
king  and  the  court  to  effect  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good?  What  would  become  of 
his  old  friends,  when  lie  was  no  longer  in 
power?  Might  not  his  resistance  compro- 
mise a  reform,  which,  to  be  salutary  and 
durable,  should  be  carried  out  by  the  legiti- 
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'-'  Maimbourg,  Hist,  du  Calv.  p.  15. 
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mate  influence  of  the  clergy  ?  How  many 
souls  he  would  offend  by  resisting  the 
Church ;  how  many  souls  he  would  attract, 

on  the  contrnry,  by  giving  way  ! They, 

like  himself,  wore  anxious  for  a  reform.  All 
is  advancing  insensibly  ;  at  the  court  and  in 
the  city  and  provinces,  every  thing  is  mov- 
ing forward and  would  he  in  mere  reck- 
lessness of  heart  destroy  so  fair  a  prospect ! 

After  all,  they  did  not  call  upon  him  to 

sacrifice  his  opinions,  but  only  to  submit  to 
the  established  order  of  the  Church.  Was  it 
well  in  him,  when  France  was  labouring 
under  so  many  reverses,  to  stir  up  new  con- 
fusions? "  In  the  name  of  religion,  of  your 
country,  of  yonr  friends,  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion itself,  be  persuaded,"  said  they.  By  such 
sophisms  are  the  noblest  causes  ruined. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  considerations  had 
its  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  bishop.  The 
tempter,  who  desired  to  make  our  Saviour  fall 
in  the  wilderness,  thus  presented  himself  to 
Briconnet  in  specious  colours, .but  instead  of 
saying  with  his  Master:  "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan  !  "  he  listened,  welcomed  and  pon- 
dered on  these  suggestions.  From  that  hour 
his  fidelity  was  at  an  end. 

Briconnet  had  never  embarked  with  his 
whole  heart,  like  Luther  or  Farel,  in  the 
movement  that  was  then  regenerating  the 
Church;  there  wns In  him  a  certain  mysti- 
cal tendency  which  weakens  men's  minds, 
and  deprives  them  of  that  firmness  and  cou- 
rage which  proceed  from  faith  alone  based  on 
the  Word  of  God.  The  cross  that  he  was 
called  to  take  up  that  he  might  follow  Christ 
was  too  heavy.1  Shaken,  alarmed,  stupified, 
and  distracted,2  he  stumbled  against  the  stone 
which  had  been  artfully  placed  in  his  path 

he  fell,  and  instead  of  throwing  himself 

into  the  arms  of  Jesus,  he  threw  himself  into 
those  of  Mazurier,3  and  by  a  shameful  re- 
cantation sullied  the  glory  of  a  noble  faith- 
fulness.4 

Thus  fell  Briconnet,  the  friend  of  Lefevre 
and  of  Margaret ;  thus  the  earliest  supporter 
of  the  Gospel  in  France  denied  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  grace,  in  the  guilty  thought,  that,  if 
he  remained  faithful,  he  would  lose  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Church,  the  court,  and  France. 
But  what  was  represented  to  him  as  the  sal- 
vation of  his  country,  perhaps  became  its 
ruin.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if 
Bri9onnet  had  possessed  the  courage  of  Lu- 
ther ?  If  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  France, 
beloved  by  the  king  and  by  the  people,  had 
ascended  the  scaffold,  and  had,  like  the  little 
ones  of  the  world,  sealed  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  by  a  bold  confession  and  a  Christian 
death,  would  not  France  herself  have  been 
moved  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  bishop  becom- 
ing, like  that  of  Polycarp  and  Cyprian,  the 

l  Ctucls  statlm  oblatse-terrore  perculsus.    Bezie  Icones. 

-  Pementatus.    Ibid. 

'  lit  Episcopim  etlam  desisteret  mils  consilils  eff«clt. 
Launoi.  rerfi  Navarre  gymnasii  hist.  p.  621. 

«  Nisi  turpi  palinodiagloriam  hanc  omnem  ii'se  sibi  Invi- 
HUsct.  Beze  Icooes. 


seed  of  the  Church,  might  we  not  have  seen 
that  country,  so  illustrious  in  many  respects, 
emerging  in  the  sixteenth  century  from 
that  spiritual  darkness  with  which  it  is  still 
clouded  ? 

Briconnet  underwent  a  mere  formal  exa- 
mination before  James  Menager  and  Andrew 
Verjus,  who  declared  that  he  had  sufficiently 
vindicated  himself  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
him.  He  was  then  subjected  to  penance, 
and  assembled  a  synod  in  which  he  con- 
demned Luther's  books,  retracted  all  that  he 
had  taught  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  restored  the  invocation  of  saints, 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  those  who  had 
forsaken  the  Romish  worship,  and  wishing 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  reconciliation  with 
the  pope  and  the  Sorbonne,  kept  a  solemn 
fast  on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  gave 
orders  for  pompous  processions,  in  which  he 
appeared  personally,  still  further  testifying 
his  faith  by  his  magnificence  and  by  every 
kind  of  devout  observance.1  In  his  will  he 
commended  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
to  'the  heavenly  choir  of  paradise,  and  desired 
that,  after  his  death  (which  happened  in  1533), 
twelve  hundred  masses  should  be  said  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul. 

The  fall  of  Briconnet  is  perhaps  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  find  a  man  so  sincerely 
pious  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  reform 
turning  round   so  suddenly  against  it:  yet 
we   must  clearly    understand  his  character 
and   his  fall.       Briconnet   was,    as   regards 
Rome,  what  Lefevre  was  with  respect  to  the 
Reformation.      They    were   both  persons  of 
half-measures,  properly  belonging  to  neither 
party.       The    doctor    of    Etaples    inclined 
towards    the    Word,    while    the    Bishop   of 
Meaux  leaned  to  the  hierarchy ;  and,  when 
these  two  men  who  touch  each  other  were 
called  upon   to  decide,  the  one  ranged  him- 
self under  the  banner  of  Rome,  and  the  other 
under  that  of  Jesus  Christ.    We  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  sure  that  Briyonnet  was  wholly  un- 
true to  the  convictions  of  his  faith  ;  at  no 
period  after  his   recantation  did  the  Romish 
doctors  place  entire  confidence  in  him.     But 
he  acted,  perhaps,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray  afterwards  did,  and  whom  he  resembled 
in  many  points ;  he  thought  he  might  sub- 
mit outwardly  to  the  pope,  while  remaining 
inwardly   subject    to    his    old    convictions. 
Such   weakness   is   incompatible    with    the 
principles  of   the  Reformation.       Briconnet 
was    one    of    the    chiefs    of  the    mystic   or 
quietest   school   in   France,   and  we    know 
that  one  of  its    leading   maxims    has  ey/er 
been  to    accommodate  itself   to  the  church 
in  which  it  exists,   whatever  that   church 
may  be. 

Briconnet's  guilty  fall  went  to  the  hearts 
of  his  old  friends,  and  was  the  sad  fore- 
runner of  those  lamentable  apostacies 
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which  the  spirit  of  the  world  so  often  ob- 
tained in  France  in  another  ago.  The  man 
who  seemed  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  his  hand  was  suddenly  thrown 
from  his  seat ;  and  the  Reformation  was 
thenceforward  destined  to  pursue  its  course 
in  France,  without  a  human  leader,  without 
a  chief,  in  humility  and  in  obscurity.  But 
the  disciples  of  the  Gospel  raised  their  heads, 
and  from  that  time  looked  with  a  firmer  faith 
towards  that  heavenly  Guide,  whose  faith- 
fulness they  knew  could  not  be  shaken. 

The  Sorbomie  triumphed  ;  this  was  a  great 
stride  towards  the  destruction  of  the  Reform 
in  France;  and  ir.  was  important  to  achieve 
another  victory  without  delay.  Lefcvre 
stood  next  after  iirio'.'nnet.  Accordingly 
Beda  had  immediately  turned  the  attack 
against  him,  by  publishing  a  book  against 
this  illustrious  doctor,  full  of  such  gross 
calumnies,  that  Erasmus  says,  "  even  smiths 
and  cobblers  could  have  pointed  them  out." 
His  fury  was  particularly  excited  hy  the 
doctrine  of  justification  through  faith,  which 
Lefevre  was  the  first  to  preach  to  Chris- 
tendom in  the  sixteenth  century.  To  this 
point  Bcda  continually  recurred,  as  an  article 
which,  according  to  him,  overturned  the 
Church.  "  What  !''snid  he,  "  Lefevre  affirms 
that  whoever  places  his  salvation  in  himself 
will  surely  perish  ;  while  the  man  that  lays 
aside  all  strength  of  his  own,  and  throws 
himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  Jesus 

Christ,  will  be  saved  ! Oh,  what  heresy  ! 

to  teach  the  inefiicacy  of  meritorious  works! 

What  a  hellish  error!  what  a  deceitful 

snare  of  the  devil!  Let  us  oppose  it  with 
all  our  might !"' 

That  engine  of  persecution  which  produces 
either  retractation  or  death,  was  immediately 
turned  against  the  doctor  of  Etaples  ;  and 
hopes  were  already  entertained  of  seeing 
Lefevre  share  the  fate  of  the  poor  wool- 
comber  or  of  the  illustrious  Briconnet.  His 
accusation  was  soon  drawn  up  ;  and  a  decree 
of  the  parliament  (dated  28th  August  1525) 
condemned  nine  propositions  extracted  from 
his  commentaries  on  tht;  Gospels,  and  placed 
his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  list  of 
prohibited  books.2 

This  was  only  the  prelude  ;  and  that  the 
learned  doctor  knew.  Upon  the  first  symp- 
toms of  persecution,  he  had  felt  that,  in  the 
absence  of  Francis  I.,  he  must  fall  under  the 
assault  of  his  enemies,  and  that  the  moment 
.  was  now  come  to  obey  the  Lord's  command- 
ment :  When  they  persecute  you  in  one.  clii;, 
flee  ye  into  another.3  Lefevre  quitted  Meaux, 
where,  after  the  bishop's  apostacy,  he  had 
drunk  nothing  hut  the  cup  of  bitterness,  and 
saw  all  his  activity  paralyzed  ;  and  as  he  with- 
drew from  his  persecutors,  he  shook  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet  against  them,  "  not  to  call 

1  Ferpcndens  pernicloslnslmam  damonis  fallaclam 

Occurri  quantum  valui.    Nat.  Beds  Apolog.  Adv.  Lutue- 
ranos,  fol.  42. 

2  J.  Lclong,  lUblloth.  sacree,  2d  partle,  p.  14. 
>  Matthew  i.  11,  23. 


down  uvil  upon  them,  but  as  a  sign  of  the 
evils  that  were  in  store  for  them ;  for  (says 
he  in  one  place)  just  as  this  dust  is  shaken 
from  off  our  feet,  are  they  cast  off  from  the 
I'.icc  of  the  Lord."1 

The  persecutors  had  missed  their  victim  ; 
but  they  consoled  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  France  was  at  least  delivered 
from  the  father  of  the  heretics. 

The  fugitive  Lefevre  arrived  at  Strasburg 
under  a  borrowed  name  :  there  be  immedi- 
ately united  with  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  what  must  have  been  his  joy  at 
hearing  that  Gospel  publicly  taught  which 
he  had  been  the  first  to  bring  forward  in  the 
Church !  Lo,  there  was  his  faith  !  this  was 
exactly  what  he  had  intended  to  teach  !  lie 
seeiTv;d  to  have  been  born  a  second  time  to 
the  Christian  life.  Gerard  Roussel,  one  of 
those  evangelical  men  who,  like  the  doctor  of 
Etaples,  did  not  attain  complete  emancipa- 
tion, had  also  been  compelled  to  quit  France. 
Together  they  followed  the  teaching  of  Capito 
and  Bucer  ;2  they  had  frequent  private  con- 
versations with  these  faithful  doctors,3  and  a 
report  was  circulated  that  they  had  even 
been  commissioned  to  do  so  by  Margaret, 
the  king's  sister.4  But  Lefevre  was  more 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  ways  of  (jod 
than  with  polemics.  Casting  his  eyes  over 
Christendom,  filled  with  astonishment  on 
beholding  the  great  events  that  were  taking 
place,  moved  with  thankfulness,  and  his 
heart  full  of  anticipation,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
and  prayed  the  Lord  "  to  perfect  that  which 
he  saw  then  beginning."6 

One  pleasure  in  particular  awaited  him  in 
Strasburg;  Farel  his  disciple,  his  son,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  by  persecution 
for  nearly  three  years,  had  arrived  there  be- 
fore him.  The  aged  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
found  in  his  young  pupil  a  man  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  a  Christian  in  all  the  energy  of  faith. 
Farel  affectionately  clasped  that  wrinkled 
hand  which  had  guided  his  first  steps,  and 
experienced  an  indescribable  joy  at  again 
meeting  with  his  father  in  an  evangelical 
city,  and  in  seeing  him  surrounded  with 
faithful  men.  Together  they  listened  to  the 
pure  instructions  of  illustrious  teachers  ;  to- 
gether they  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
conformity  with  Christ's  institution;  together 
they  received  touching  proofs  of  the  love  of 
their  brethren.  "Do  you  remember,"  said 
Farel,  "  what  you  once  observed  to  me  when 
we  were  both  sunk  in  darkness :  William, 
God  will  renew  the  world,  and  you  will  see 

it! Here  is  the  beginning  of  what  you 

then  told  me." — "Yes:"  answered  the  pious 
old  man,  "God  is  renewing  the  worlfl 
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My  dear  son,  continue  to  preach  boldly  the 
holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."1 

Lefevre,  from  excess  of  caution  doubtless, 
•wished  to  live  unknown  at  Strasbnrg,  and 
had  taken  the  name  of  Anthony  Pilgrim, 
•while  Koussel  assumed  that  of  Solnin.  But 
the  illustrious  doctor  could  not  remain  hid- 
den ;  in  a  short  time  the  whole  city  and  the 
very  children  saluted  the  aged  Frenchman 
with  respect.'-  He  did  not  dwell  alone  ;  but 
resided  in  Capitn's  house  with  Farel,  Rous- 
sel,  Vedastus  who  was  eulogized  for  his  dif- 
fidence, and  with  a  certain  Simon,  a  con- 
verted Jew.  The  houses  of  Capito,  CEco- 
lampadius.  Zwingle,  and  Luther,  were  then 
like  inns.  Such  was  at  that  time  the  strength 
of  brotherly  love.  Many  other  Frenchmen 
were  living  in  this  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  they  founded  a  church  in  which 
Farel  often  preached  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. This  Christian  society  soothed  the  pain 
of  exile. 

\Vhile  these  brethren  were  thus  enjoying 
the  asylum  offered  them  by  fraternal  affec- 
tion, those  in  Paris  and  in  other  parts  of 
France  were  exposed'to  great  dangers.  Bri- 
connet  had  retracted ;  Lefevre  had  quitted 
France  ;  this  was  no  doubt  something  for  the 
ISorbonne ;  but  it  had  still  to  wait  for  the 
punishments  that  it  had  advised.  Beda  and 

his  party  had  found  no  victims one  man 

exasperated  them  still  more  than  Bri9onnet 
and  Lefevre  ;  this  was  Louis  Berquin.  The 
gentleman  of  Artois,  of  a  more  decided  cha- 
racter than  his  two  masters,  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  tormenting  the  monks  and 
theologians,  and  of  unmasking  their  fanati- 
cism. Living  by  turns  at  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces,  he  collected  and  translated  the 
writings  of  Luther  and  Erasmus:3  he  him- 
self would  compose  controversial  works,  and 
defend  and  propagate  the  new  doctrine  witli 
all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert.  The  Bishop 
of  Amiens  denounced  him  ;  Beda  seconded 
the  charge ;  and  the  parliament  had  him 
thrown  into  prison.  "  This  one,"  said  they, 
"  shall  not  escape  us  like  Briconnet  or  Lefe- 
vre." In  effect,  they  kept  him  in  close  con- 
finement. In  vain  did  the  superior  of  the 
Carthusians  and  others  entreat  him  to  apolo- 
gize ;  he  boldly  declared  that  he  would  not 
give  way  on  a  single  point.  "  There  seemed 
no  way  left,"  says  a  chronicler,  "  but  to  lead 
him  to  the  stake."4 

Margaret,  in  consternation  at  what  had 
happened  to  Briconnet,  dreaded  to  see  Ber- 
quin dragged  to  that  scaffold  which  the 
bishop  had  so  shamefully  escaped.  Not  dar- 
ing to  visit  him  in  prison,  she  endeavoured 
to  convey  a  few  words  of  consolation  to  him ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  for  him  that  the  princess 


I  Quod  et  plus  senex  fatebatur ;  meque  hortabatur  per- 
Iterem  in  annuntiatkme  sacri  evangelii.  Farel  lo  Pellican. 
Hotline.  H.  L.  vi.  17. 

•  Nam  latere  cupinnt  et  tamen  pneris  noti  sunt.  Capito 
to  Evtngle,  Epp.  p.  439. 

3  Erasmus,  Epp.  p.  92.!. 

«  Actes  Ues  Martyrs,  p.  103. 
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composed  this  touching  complaint  of  the  pri- 
soner, in  which  the  latter,  addressing  the 
Lord,  exclaims  ; — ' 

But  yet,  where'er  my  prison  be, 
It»  gates  can  never  k»ep  out  Thee: 
For  where  I  am,  Thou  instant  art  vtiih  me. 

But  Margaret  did  not  stop  here  ;  she  in- 
stantly wrote  to  her  brother,  solicit:!!','  this 
gentleman's  pardon.  Happy  would  she  be  if 
she  could  deliver  him  in  time  from  the  hatred 
of  his  enemies. 

While  waiting  for  this  victim.  Beda  re- 
solved to  intimidate  the  enemies  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  of  the  monks  by  crushing  the 
most  celebrated  of  them.  Erasmus  had  taken 
up  the  pen  agnint  Luther ;  but  that  was  of 
little  consequence.  If  they  can  succeed  in 
destroying  Erasmus,  with  much  stronger 
reason  would  the  ruin  of  Farel,  of  Luther, 
and  of  their  associates  be  inevitable.  The 
surest  way  to  reach  the  mark  is  to  aim  be- 
yond it.  When  once  Rome  has  placed  her 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  philosopher  of  Rot- 
terdam, where  is  the  heretical  doctor  that 
can  escape  its  vengeance  ?  Lecouturier, 
commonly  known  by  his  Latin  name  Sutor 
(cobbler),  had  already  begun  the  attack,  by 
launching  from  his  solitary  Carthusian  cell  a 
treatise  overflowing  with  violence,  in  which 
he  called  his  opponents  theologasters  and 
jackasses,  charging  them  with  scandalous 
crimes,  heresy,  and  blasphemy.  Treating  of 
subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  he 
reminded  his  readers  of  the  old  proverb :  Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam,  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to 
his  last. 

Beda  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  bro- 
ther. He  ordered  Erasmus  to  write  no 
more  ;2  and  taking  up  that  pen  which  he  had 
commanded  the  greatest  writer  of.the  age  to 
lay  down,  he  made  a  collection  of  all  the 
calumnies  that  the  monks  had  invented 
against  the  illustrious  philosopher,  translated 
them  into  French,  and  composed  a  book  that 
he  circulated  in  the  city  and  at  court,  striv- 
ing to  raise  all  France  against  him.3  This 
work  was  the  signal  of  attack  ;  Erasmus  was 
assailed  from  every  quarter.  An  old  Car- 
melite of  Louvain,  Nicholas  Ecmond,  ex- 
claimed every  time  he  went  into  the  pulpit, 
"  There  is  no  difference  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus,  except  that  Erasmus  is  the  greater 
heretic;*  and  wherever  the  Carmelite  might 
be,  at  table,  in  coach,  or  in  boat,  he  called 
Erasmus  a  heresiarch  and  forger.*  The 
faculty  of  Paris,  excited  by  these  clamours, 
prepared  a  censure  against  the  illustrious 
writer. 

Erasmus  was  astounded.  This,  then,  is 
the  end  of  all  his  forbearance,  and  of  even 
his  hostility  against  Luther.  He  had 
mounted  to  the  breach  with  greater  courage 
than  any  man ;  and  now  they  want  to  make 

i  Marguerites  de  la  Slarfnerite  do?  Trinre"es.  i.  445. 

•  Primum  jubet  ut  desinam  scribere.    Erasm.  Epp.  921. 
ft  i.. tarn  Oalliam  in  me  concitaret.    Ibu 

*  Nisi  quod  Erasmus  es?et  major  haereticui.    Ibid.  9I§. 
Quqtles  in  conviriis,  in  vehicu'.ii,  in  navibus.    Ibid. 
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him  a  stepping  stone,  and  trample  him  under 
foot,  that  they  may  the  more  securely  attack 
the  common  enemy.  This  idea  disgusted 
him:  lie  turned  round  immediately,  and 
almost  before  he  had  ceased  his  attack  upon 
Luther,  fell  upon  these  fanatical  doctors,  who 
had  assailed  him  from  behind.  Never  was 
his  correspondence  more  active  than  now. 
I  !••  glances  all  around  him,  and  his  piercing 
eye  soon  discovers  in  whose  hands  depends 
his  fate.  He  does  not  hesitate  :  lie  will  lay 
his  complaints  and  remonstrances  at  the  feet 
<>f  the  Sorbonne,  of  the  parliament,  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  emperor  himself.  "  What 
is  it  that  has  kindled  this  immense  Lutheran 
conflagration?  "  wrote  he  to  those  theologians 
of  the  Sorbonne,  from  whom  he  still  expected 
some  little  impartiality  ;  "  what  has  fanned 
it.  if  not  the  virulence  of  Beda  and  his  fel- 
lows?1 In  war,  a  soldier  who  has  done  his 
duty  receives  a  reward  from  his  general ; 
and  all  the  recompense  I  shall  receive  from 
you,  the  leaders  in  this  war,  is  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  calumnies  of  such  as  Beda  and 
Lecouturier." 

"What!"  wrote  he  to  the  parliament, 
"  when  1  was  contending  with  these  Lu- 
therans, and  while  I  was  maintaining  a 
severe  struggle  by  order  of  the  emperor,  the 
pope,  and  other  princes,  even  at  the  peril  of 
i,iy  life,  Beda  and  Lecouturier  attacked  me 
from  behind  with  their  foul  libels  !  Ah,  if 
fortune  had  not  deprived  us  of  King  Francis, 
I  should  have  invoked  this  avenger  of  the 
muses  against  this  new  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians.2 But  now  it  is  your  duty  to  put  an 
end  to  such  injustice  ! " 

As  soon  as  he  found  the  possibility  of  con- 
veying a  letter  to  the  king,  he  wrote  to  him 
immediately.  His  penetrating  eye  detected 
in  these  fanatical  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  the 
germs  of  the  league,  the  predecessors  of  those 
three  priests  who  were  one  day  to  set  up  the 
^'i.rti:en  against  the  last  of  the  Valois ;  his 
gi-nius  forewarned  the  king  of  the  crimes  and 
misfortunes  which  his  descendants  were  des- 
tined to  know  but  too  well.  "  Religion  is 
their  pretext,"  said  he,  "but  they  aspire  to 
tyranny  even  over  princes.  They  move  with 
a  sure  step,  though  their  path  is  under 
ground.  Should  the  prince  he  disinclined  to 
submit  to  them  in  every  thing,  they  will  de- 
clare that  he  may  bft  deposed  by  the  Church  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  few  false  monks  and 
theologians  who  conspire  against  the  public 
peace.'' :  Erasmus,  in  writing  to  Francis  I., 
could  not  have  touched  a  tenderer  point. 

Finally,  to  be  more  certain  of  escape  from 
his  enemies,  Erasmus  invoked  the  protection 
of  Charles  V.  "  Invincible  emperor,"  said 
he,  "  certain  individuals  who,  under  the  pre- 

'  Hoc  gravlssimum  Lulherl  incendlum,  undenatum,  unde 
hue  progressum,  nisi  ex  Beddaicis  Intemperlis.  Kr.  Epp.  p. 
K-7. 

'*  KuMrnin  rindicem  adversus  barbarorum  Incurslones. 
Ibid.  p.  2070. 

•'  Nisi  princeps  Ipsorum  voluntatl  per  omniiv  panierit, 
dlcetur  fautorhrcretlcoruroet  deslitui 
Ibid.  p.  11U8. 
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fence  of  religion,  wish  to  establish  their  own 
gluttony  and  despotism,  are  raising  a  hor- 
rible outcry  against  me.1  I  am  fighting 
under  your  banners  and  those  of  Jesus  Christ. 
May  your  wisdom  and  power  restore  peace 
to  the  Christian  world." 

Thus  did  the  prince  of  letters  address  the 
great  ones  of  the  age.  The  danger  was 
averted  ;  the  powers  of  the  world  interposed  ; 
the  vultures  were  compelled  to  abandon  a 
prey  which  they  fancied  already  in  their 
talons.  Upon  this  they  turned  their  eyes  to 
another  quarter,  seeking  fresh  victims,  which 
were  soon  found. 

Lorraine  was  the  first  place  in  which  blood 
was  again  to  flow.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Reform  there  had  been  a  fanatical 
alliance  between  Paris  and  the  country  of 
the  Guises.  When  Paris  was  quiet,  Lorraine 
applied  to  the  task  ;  and  then  Paris  resumed 
her  labour,  while  Metz  and  Nancy  were  re- 
covering their  strength.  In  June  1525, 
Peter  Toussaint  returned  to  Mctz,  in  com- 
pany with  Farel.  They  desired  a  hearing 
before  their  lordships  the  Thirteen  ;  and  this 
being  refused,  they  appealed  to  the  eschevin. 
Plans  were  already  laid  for  throwing  them 
into  prison,  when,  fearful  of  danger,  they 
quickly  left  the  city,  travelling  all  night  lest 
they  should  be  overtaken.- 

The  first  blows  were  destined  apparently 
to  fall  on  an  excellent  man,  one  of  the  Basle 
refugees,  a  friend  of  Fare!  and 'Toussaint. 
The  Chevalier  d'Esch  had  not  been  able  to 
escape  the  suspicions  of  the  priests  in  Metz. 
They  discovered  that  he  kept  up  a  communi- 
cation with  the  evangelical  Christians,  and 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  about 
five  miles  from  Metz  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle.3  These  tidings  overwhelmed  the 
French  refugees  and  the  Swiss  themselves 
with  sorrow.  "0  heart  full  of  innocence  !" 
exclaimed  CEcolampadius.  "  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  Lord,"  added  he,  "  that  he  will 
preserve  this  man  to  us,  either  in  life  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  to  announce  His 
name,  or  as  a  martyr  to  confess  him  in 
death."  *  •  But  at  the  same  time  CEcolampa- 
dius disapproved  of  the  impetuosity,  enthu- 
siasm, arid  imprudent  zc:'.l  which  distin- 
guished the  French  refugees.  "  I  wish." 
said  he,  "  that  my  very  dear  lords  of  France 
would  not  be  so  hasty  in  returning  into  their 
own  country,  before  they  have  ikily  examined 
all  things;5  for  the  devil  is  spreading  his 
snares  on  every  side.  Nevertheless  let  them 
obey  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  may  this  Spirit 
never  abandon  them." 

There  was,  in  truth,  reason  to  fear  for  the 
chevalier.  The  fury  of  the  enemy  had  broken 


1  Simnlato  rellglonis  prsetextn,  ventris  tyrannidlsque  »u* 
neeotium  agentes.     l>.  Epp.  p.  962. 

2  Chronlqiiea  de  Metz,  p.  >-'ii. 

3  Noster  captus  detlnclurin  Bundamoaaquinquemilllbua 
a  Metis.    CEcol.  to  Farel,  Epp.  2U1. 

*  Vel  vivum  confes3orem.  vel  mortuum  martyrera  senr»- 
blt.  Ilml. 

5  NolU-ni  carlsslmos  domioos  meos  Oailes  properare  i» 
Galliam,  Ac.  Ibid. 
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out  in  Lorraine  with  redoubled  violence.  Tim 
provincial  of  the  Cordeliers,  Bonaventure 
licnel,  confessor  to  Duke  Anthony  the  Good, 
a  man  devoid  of  shame,  and  not  \i-ry  Com- 
mendable on  the  score  of  morals,  gave  this 
weak  prince,  who  reigned  from  1508  to  1544, 
great  licence  in  his  pleasures,  and  persuaded 
him,  almost  by  way  of  penance,  to  destroy 
the  innovators  without  mercy.  "  It  is 
enough  for  every  one  to  know  his  Put>:r  and 
his  Ave,"  this  prince,  so  well  tutored  by 
Kenel,  would  say  ;  "  the  greater  the  doctor, 
the  greater  the  disturbance."  l 

Towards  the  end  of  1524  the  duke's  court 
was  informed  that  a  pastor  named  Schueh 
was  preaching  some  new  doctrine  in  the 
town  of  St.  Hippolyte,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges.  "  Let  them  return  to  their  duty," 
paid  Anthony  the  Good,  "  or  else  I  will  inarch 
against  the  city,  and  destroy  it  by  fire  and 
sword."5 

I "pon  this  the  faithful  pastor  resolved  to 
give  himself  up  for  his  flock,  and  repaired  to 
Nancy,  where  the  prince  was  residing.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  thrown  into  a 
ill  thy  prison,  under  the  guard  of  brutal  and 
cruel  men  ;  and  Friar  Bonaventure  at  last 
saw  the  heretic  in  his  power.  It  was  he 
who  presided  at  the  trial.  "Heretic!  Judas! 
devil ! "  exclaimed  he.  Schuch,  calm  and 
collected,  made  no  reply  to  this  abuse  ;  but 
holding  in  his  hands  a  Bible,  all  covered  with 
notes,  he  meekly  yet  forcibly  confessed 
Christ  crucified.  On  a  sudden  he  became 
animated  ;  he  stood  up  boldly,  and  raising 
his  voice,  as  if  filled  by  the  Spirit  from  on 
high,  looked  his  judges  in  the  face,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  terrible  judgments 
of  God. 

Brother  Bonaventure  and  his  companions, 
amazed  and  transported  with  rage,  rushed 
upon  him  with  violent  cries,  tore  away  the 
iJihle  from  which  he  was  reading  this  me- 
nacing language,  "and  like  mad  dogs,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "  unable  to  bite  his  doctrine, 
they  burnt  it  in  their  convent."3 

All  the  court  of  Lorraine  resounded  with 
the  obstinacy  and  impudence  of  the  minister 
of  St.  Hippolyte,  and  the  prince,  curious  to 
hear  the  heretic,  desired  to  be  present  at  his 
last  interrogatory,  but  in  secret,  however, 
and  concealed  from  every  eye.  As  the  ex- 
amination took  place  in  Latin,  he  could  not 
understand  a  word;  but  he  was  struck  with 
the  firm  countenance  of  the  minister,  who 
seemed  neither  vanquished  nor  confounded. 
Exasperated  at  such  obstinacy,  Anthony  the 
Good  rose  up,  and  said  as  he  withdrew : 
'•  Why  do  you  still  dispute?  He  denies  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass  ;  let  them  proceed  to 
execution  against  him."4  Schuch  was  in- 
stantly condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  When 
the  sentence  was  made  known  to  him,  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  say'ing  mildly  : 

l  Aetea  des  Martyrs,  p.  97.  2  Ibid.  p.  95. 

3  Actes  des  Martyrs,  recueillis  par  Crespin,  cu  Francal;, 
p.  97. 

4  Hist,  de  FranSois  I.  par  Gaillard,  iv.  233. 


"  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  U9 
go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  ' 

On  the  19th  August  15'J5  the  whole  city 
of  Nancy  was  in  motion.  The  bells  weiv, 
tolling  for  the  death  of  a  heretic.  The  mourn- 
ful procession  set  out.  It  was  necessary  ^o 
p.i-s  before  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers, 
who,  rejoicing  and  expectant,  had  assembled 
before  the  gate.  At  the  moment  that  Schuch 
appeared,  Father  Bonaventure,  pointing  to 
the  carved  images  over  the  portals  of  the 
convent,  exclaimed:  "Heretic!  pay  honour 
to  God,  to  his  mother,  and  to  the  saints. "- 
"  Yic  hypocrites  !  "  replied  Schnch,  standing 
erect  before  these  blocks  of  wood  and  stone, 
"  God  will  destroy  you,  and  bring  your  de- 
ceits to  light!" 

When  the  martyr  reached  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, his  books  were  burnt  before  his  face  • 
he  was  then  called  upon  to  retract ;  but  he 
refused,  saying:  "  It  is  thou,  O  God.  who 
hast  called  me,  and  thou  wilt  give  me  strength 
unto  the  end."2  After  this  he  began  to  re- 
peat' aloud  the  fifty-first  psalm  :  "  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord,  according  to  thy 
loving  kindness."  Having  mounted  the 
pile,  he  continued  to  recite  the  psalm  until 
the  smoke  and  the  flames  stifled  his  voice. 

Thus  the  persecutors  of  France  and  Lor- 
raine beheld  a  renewal  of  their  victories;  at 
length  men  paid  attention  to  their  advice. 
The  ashes  of  a  heretic  had  been  scattered  to 
the  winds  at  Nancy  ;  it  was  a  challenge  to 
the  capital  of  France.  What !  shall  Bcdu 
and  Lecouturier  be  the  last  to  show  their 
zeal  for  the  pope  !  Let  flames  reply  to  flames, 
and  heresy,  swept  from  the  soil  of  the  king- 
dom, would  soon  be  entirely  driven  back  be- 
yond the  Rhine. 

But  before  he  could  succeed,  Beda  had  to 
sustain  a  combat,  half  serious,  half  ludicrous, 
against  one  of  those  men  with  whom  the 
struggle  against  the  Papacy  is  merely  an  in- 
tellectual pastime  and  not  an  earnest  purpose 
of  the  heart. 

Among  the  scholars  whom  Briconnet  had 
attracted  to  his  diocese,  was  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  named  Peter  C'aroli,  a  vain  and 
frivolous  man,  not  less  quarrelsome  and  liti- 
gious than  Beda  himself.  In  the  new  doc- 
trine Caroli  saw  the  means  of  vexing  Beda, 
whose  ascendancy  he  could  not  endure.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  his  return  from  Meanx  to 
Paris,  he  made  a  great  sensation  by  carrying 
into  the  pulpit  what  was  called,  "  the  new 
way  of  preaching."  Then  began  an  inde- 
fatigable struggle  between  the  two  doctors  ; 
it  was  blow  for  blow,  and  trick  for  triek. 
Beda  summoned  Caroli  before  the  Sorbonne, 
and  Caroli  summoned  him  before  the  bishop's 
court  by  way  of  reparation.  The  faculty 
continued  the  examination,  and  Caroli  gave 
notice  of  an  appeal  to  the  parliament.  He 
was  provisionally  forbidden  to  enter  the 
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l  Psalm  cull.  1. 

'-'  l-jim  auctorem  vooationis  sure  atquc  conservatorem,  id 
extrcmum  usque  spiritual  recognovit.    Ada  Mart.  p.  2u2. 
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pulpit,  find  he  preached  in  all  the  churches 
of  Paris.  Being  positively  forbidden  to 
preach  at  all,  he  publicly  lectured  mi  the 
Psalms  in  the  College  of  C'ambrny.  The 
faculty  forbade  him  to  continue  his  course, 
and  he  hogged  permission  to  finish  the  ex- 
planation of  the  22d  Psalm,  which  he  had 
just  begun.  Finally,  on  the  refusal  (if  his 
request,  he  posted  the  following  placard  on 
the  college  gates :  "  Peter  Carol!,  desirous  <>/' 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  sacred  faculty,  has 
ceased  to  lecture. ;  lie  ivill  resume  his  lectures 
(whenever  it  slta'l  ]>lease  God)  at  the  verse 
n-here  he  left  off :  THEY  HAVE  i-iEitrron  MY 
HANDS  AND  MY  FEET."  Thus  Bcda  at  last 
found  his  match.  If  Caroli  had  seriously  de- 
fended the  truth,  the  burning  pile  would 
soon  have  been  his  reward  ;  but  he  was  of 
too  profane  a  spirit  to  be  put  to  death.  How 
could  the  judges  capitally  punish  a  man  who 
made  them  lose  their  gravity.  Neither  the 
H  shop's  court,  nor  the  parliament,  nor  the 
council,  could  ever  come  to  a  definite  deci- 
sion in  his  cause.  Two  men  such  as  Caroli 
would  have  wearied  out  the  activity  of  Beda 
himself;  but  the  Reformation  did  not  pro- 
duce his  parallel.1 

As  soon  as  this  unseasonable  contest  was 
ended,  Bcda  applied  to  more  serious  matters. 
Happily  for  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne, 
there  were  men  who  gave  persecution  a 
better  hold  of  them  than  Caroli.  Briconnet, 
Erasmus,  Lefevre,  and  Farel  had  escaped 
him;  but  since  he  cannot  reach  these  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  he  will  content  him- 
self with  meaner  persons.  The  poor  youth, 
James  Pavanne,  after  his  abjuration  at 
Christmas  1524,  had  done  nothing  but  weep 
and  sigh,  lie  might  be  seen  with  a  melan- 
choly air,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth,  groan- 
ing inwardly,  and  severely  reproaching  him- 
self for  ha-ving  denied  his  Saviour  and  his 
God.2 

Pavanne  was  undoubtedly  the  most  diffi- 
dent and  inoffensive  of  men  :  but  what,  mat- 
tered that !  he  had  been  at  Meaux,  and  in 
lV«.sc  days  that  was  sufficient.  "Pavanne. 
has  relapsed,"  was  the  cry  ;  "  the  day  is  turned 
in  /lix  own  vomit  again,  and  the  sow  tJiat  icas 
irai<Jicd  to  Iter  wallowing  in  the  mire."  He  was 
immediately  arrested,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  taken  before  his  judges.  This  was  all 
that  the  youthful  James  required.  He  felt 
comforted"  as  soon  as  he  was  in  chains,  and 
l'<mml  strength  sufficient  to  confess  Jesus 
Christ  with  boldness.3  The  cruel  persecutors 
smiled  as  they  saw  that,  this  time  at  least, 
nothing  could  save  their  victim  ;  there  was 
no  recantation,  no  flight,  no  powerful  patron- 
age. The  young  man's  mildness,  his  candour 
and  courage,  failed  to  soften  his  adversaries. 

1  Ocrdesius,  Tllst.  scculi  xv|.  rcnovatl,  p.  62;  D'ArprontrC, 
Oollectio  judictorum  de  novis  erroribus,  Ji.  21 ;   Giiillard, 
Hist,  de  Francois  I.  Iv.  233. 

2  Animl  Uictiim  suum  ck-stestantls  dolorcm,  stepc  decla- 
raverlt.    Acta  Marl.  p.  U<H. 

3  Vuram  rcllgionis  Christiana!  confessionem  addit. 
Jbld. 


He  regarded  them  with  love ;  for  by  casting 
him  into  prison,  they  had  restored  him  to 
tranquillity  and  joy;  but  his  tender  looks 
only  served  to  harden  their  hearts.  Pis 
trial  was  soon  concluded  :  a  pile  was  erected 
on  the  Grove,  where  Pavanne  died  rejoicing, 
strengthening  by  his  example  all  those  who 
in  that  large  city  believed  openly  or  secretly 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

This  was  not  enough  for  the  Sorbonne. 
If  they  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  little- 
ones  of  the  world,  their  number  must  at 
least  make  amends  for  their  quality.  The 
flames  of  the  Greve  struck  terror  into  Paris 
and  the  whole  of  France ;  but  a  new  pile, 
kindled  on  another  spot,  will  redouble  that 
terror.  It  will  be  talked  of  at  court,  in  the 
colleges,  and  in  the  workshops  of  the  people  ; 
and  such  proofs  will  show  more  clearly  than 
any  edicts,  that  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  Sor- 
bonne, and  the  parliament,  are  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  very  last  heretic  to  the  anathe- 
mas of  Rome. 

In  the  forest  of  Livry,  three  leagues  from 
Paris* and  not  far  from  the  spot  where  once 
stood  the  ancient  abbey  of  the  Augnstines, 
dwelt  a  hermit,  who  having  in  his  excur- 
sions met  with  some  men  of  Meaux,  had  re- 
ceived the  evangelical  doctrine  into  his 
heart.1  The  poor  hermit  had  felt  himself 
rich  in  his  retreat,  when  one  day,  returning 
with  the  scanty  food  that  public  charity  he- 
stowed  on  him,  he  carried  back  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  grace.  From  that  time  he  found 
that  it  was  better  to  give  than  to  receive. 
He  went  from  house  to  house  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
opened  the  doors  of  the  poor  peasants  whom 
he  visited  in  their  humble  huts,  he  spoke  to 
them  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  perfect  pardon 
that  it  offers  to  the  burdened  soul,  and  which 
is  far  better  thaii  absolutions.2  Erelong 
the  good  hermit  of  Livry  was  known  in  the 
environs  of  Paris  ;  people  went  to  visit  him 
in  his  lowly  cell,  and  he  became  a  mild  and 
fervent  missionary  for  the  simple  souls  of 
that  district. 

The  rumour  of  the  doings  of  this  new 
evangelist  did  not  fail  to  reach  the  ears  of 
the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  magistrates  of 
Paris.  The  hermit  was  seized,  dragged  from 
his  hermitage,  from  his  forest,  from  those 
fit  Ids  through  which  he  used  to  wander  daily, 
thrown  into  a  prison  in  that  great  city  which 
he  had  ever  shunned,  and  condemned  "  to 
suffer  the  exemplary  punishment  of  the  slow 
fire/' 3 

In  order  to  render  the  example  more  strik- 
ing, it  was  determined  that  he  should  be 
burnt  alive  in  the  front  of  Notre-Dame,  be- 
fore that  splendid  cathedral,  that  majestic 

1  C'ette  semence  dp  Faber  ct  de  sos  dl«ciples,  prise  in  erre- 
nier  dc  I.iitlier,  perma  dans  le  sot  esprit  d'mi  ermite.  qm  se 
U'li.tit  prus  la  ville  de  Paris.  Hist.  cath.  de  notre  temps, 
par  S.  Fontaine.  Paris,  1562. 

'-'  I.cqnel  par  Ics  village's  qn'il  frOquentait,  sous  coiileur  de 
faire  ses  queues,  tenait  propos  hgretlques.  Hi8t.calb.de 
untie  temps,  pur  S.  Fontaine,  1'aris,  1662. 

3   Ibid. 
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symbol  of  Roman-en tholicism.    All  the  clergy 
were  convoked,  and  as  much  pomp  was  dis- 
played  as   on   the   most   solemn   festivals.1 
They  would,   if  possible,  have  attracted  all 
Paris  round  the  stake,  "  the  great  bell  of  the 
church  of  Notre-Dame   (says  an  historian) 
tolling    solemnly  to  arouse   the   citizen-;.' "- 
The   people   flocked  in  crowds  through  all 
the  streets  that  led  into  the  square.      The 
•    tones  of  the  bell  drew  the  workman 
from  his  toil,  the  scholar  from  his  books,  the 
merchant  from  his  traffic,  the  soldier  from 
his  idleness,  and  already  the  wide  space  was 
covered  by  an  immense  crowd  which  still 
kept  increasing.     The   hermit,  clad  in  the 
garments    assigned   to    obstinate    heretics, 
with  head  and  feet  bare,  had  been  led  before 
the  gates  of  the  cathedral.     Calm,  firm,  and 
collected,  he  made  no  reply  to  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  confessors  who  presented  a  cru- 
cifix to  him.  save  by  declaring  that  his  sole 
hope  was  in  the  pardon  of  God.    The  doctors 
of  the   Sorbonne,   in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
spectators,    seeing   his   constancy,    and  the 
eiicet  it  was  producing  on  the  people,  cried 
aloud:    "He    is   damned:  they  are   leading 
him  to  hell-fire  !"s     The  great  bell  still  con- 
tinued tolling,  and  its  loud  notes,  by  stunning 
the  ears  of  the  crowd,  increased  the  solemnity 
of  this  mournful  spectacle.     At  length  the 
bell  was   silent,  and  the  martyr  having  re- 
plied to  the  last  questions  of  his  enemies, 
thar   he  was  resolved  to  die  in  the  faith  of 
his  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  burnt  by  a  slow 
fire,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  sentence. 
And  thus,  in  front  of  Notre-Dame,  amid  the 
shouts  and  emotion  of  a  whole  people,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  towers  raised  by  the  piety 
of  Louis  the  younger,  peacefully  died  a  man, 
whose  name  history  has  not  transmitted  to 
us,  except  as  the  "  Hermit  of  Livry." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  Student  of  Xoyon— Character  of  young  Calvin— Early 
Education — Consecrated  to  Theology — The  Bishop  gives 
Mm  the  Tonsure— He  leaves  Noyon  on  Account  of  the 
Plague— The  Two  C'alvins— Slanders — The  Reformation 
creates  new  Languages— Persecution  and  Terror— Marsa- 
ret's  Letter  to  her  Brother — Toussaint  put  in  Prison— The 
Persecution  more  furious— Death  of  Du  Blet,  Moulin,  and 
Papillun— CJod  saves  the  Church — Margaret's  Project— 
Her  Departure  for  Spain. 

WHILE  men  were  thus  putting  to  death  tin 
first  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ  in  France, 
God  was  preparing  mightier  ones  to  fill  their 
places.     Beda  hurried  to  the  stake  an  unas 
suming    scholar,    an    humble   hermit,   anr 
thought  he  was  dragging  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Reform  along  with  them.     But  Provi 
deuce  has  resources  that  are  unknown  to  the 
world.     The  Gospel,  like  the  fabulous  phoe 
nix,  contains  a  principle  of  life  within  itself 


>  Avee  une  grande  ce'rfmonle.     TTist    des  Egl.  IWf.  pa 
Th£od.  de  Bize,  I.  4.  2  Ibid. 

3  Beza,  Histoire  des  Eglises  Kef.  i.  4. 


vhich  the  flames  cannot  consume,  and  it 
springs  up  again  from  its  own  ashes.  It  is 
jften  at  tlfe  moment  when  the  storm  is  at  its 
icight,  when  the  thunderbolt  seems  to  have 
truck  down  the  truth,  and  when  thick  dark- 
ness hides  it  from  our  view,  that  a  sudden 
limmering  appears,  the  forerunner  of  a 
reat  deliverance.  At  this  time,  when  all 
human  powers  in  Franco  were  arming 
against  the  Gospel  for  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  Reformation.  Cod  was  preparing 
an  instrument,  weak  to  all  appearance,  who 
should  one  day  support  1 1  is  rights  and  defend 
His  cause  with  more  than  mortal  intrepidity. 
In  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  and  blazing 
piles  that  followed  each  other  in  close  succes- 
sion after  Francis  became  Charles's  prisoner, 
let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  a  youth,  one  day  to  be 
called  to  the  head  of  a  great  army  in  the 
holy  warfare  of  Israel. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  col- 
leges of  Paris  who  heard  the  sound  of  the 
great  bell  was  a  young  scholar  of  sixteen,  a 
native  of  Xoyon  in  I'icardy,  of  middle  sta- 
ture, sallow  features,  and  with  piercing  eye 
and  animated  looks  that  announced  a  mind 
of  nocommon  sagacity.1  His  dress,  extremely 
neat  but  of  perfect  simplicity,  betokened 
order  and  moderation.2  This  young  man,  by 
name  John  Cauvin  or  Calvin,  was  then  stu- 
dying at  the  college  of  La  Marche,  under 
Mathurin  Conlier,  a  rector  celebrated  for  his 
probity,  erudition,  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.  Brought  up  in  all  the 
superstitions  of  popery,  the  scholar  of  Noyon 
was  blindly  submissive  to  the  Church,  cheer- 
fully complying  with  all  her  observances,8 
and  persuaded  that  the  heretics  had  richly 
deserved  their  fate.  The  blood  which  wa's 
then  flowing  in  Paris  aggravated  the  crime 
of  heresy  in  his  eyes.  But  although  natu- 
rally of  a  timid  and  fearful  disposition,  which 
he  himself  has  styled  soft  and  pusillani- 
mous,4 he  possessed  that  uprightness  and 
generosity  of  heart  which  lead  a  man  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  his  convictions. 
Accordingly,  in  vain  had  his  youth  been 
appalled  by  those  frightful  spectacles,  in  vain 
had  murderous  flames  consumed  the  faithful 
disciples  of  the  Gospel  on  the  Grove  and  in 
front  of  Notre-Daine ;  the  recollection  of 
these  horrors  could  not  prevent  him  from  one 
day  entering  on  the  new  path,  which  seemed 
to  lead  only  to  the  prison  or  the  stake. 
Moreover,  there  were  already  perceptible  iu 
the  character  of  young  Calvin  certain  traits 
that  announced  what  he  would  become. 
Strictness  of  morals  in  him  led  the  way  to 
strictness  of  doctrine,  and  the  scholar  of  six- 
teen already  gave  promise  of  a  man  who 


1  Statura  fuit  medlocrl,  colore  subpnllido  et  nlfricantf. 
oculis  ad  mortem  usque  limpidis.  quiqiie  ingenli  sagacit*- 
tern  testarentur.    Bezre  Vita  CaMni. 

2  Cultu  corporta  ueque  culto  ueque  sordido  Bed  qui  slngu- 
larem  modestiam  deceret.    Ibm 

;>  Priino  quiilem  quum  su|ierstitionihus  Papatus  rongls 
[.ertinacitcr  addictus  essem.  Culv.  Pr:»  f.  ad  Psalm. 

*  l  -"Mi;i  natura  timido,  molli  ct  pu&illo  auimo  me  tut 
fatcor.  Ibid. 
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would  deal  seriously  with  every  principle  he 
embraced,  and  who  would  firmly  require  in 
others  what  ho  himself  found  it  fo  easy  to 
perform.  Quiet  and  serious  during  his  les- 
sons, never  sharing  in  the  amusements  or 
follies  of  his  schoolfellows  during  the  hours 
of  recreation,  holding  himself  a  loot',1  and 
filled  with  horror  at  sin,  he  would  often  re- 
primand their  disorders  with  severity  and 
even  bitterness.2  And  hence,  as  a  canon  of 
Novon  informs  us,  his  fellow-students  nick- 
named him  the  accusativi  <  as>  .'•''  Among  them 
he  was  the  representative  of  conscience  and 
of  duty,  so  far  was  lie  from  being  as  some  of 
his  calumniators  have  depicted  him.  The 
pale  features  and  the  piercing  eyes  of  the 
scholar  of  sixteen  had  already  inspired  his 
comrades  with  more  respect  than  the  black 
gowns  of  their  masters;  and  this  Picard 
youth,  of  a  timid  air,  who  daily  took  his  seat 
"on  ttie  benches  in  the  college  of  La  Marche, 
was  even  then,  by  the  seriousness  of  his 
conversation  and  life,  an  unconscious  minis- 
ter and  reformer. 

It  was  not  in  these  particulars  alone  that 
the  youth  of  Xoyun  was  already  far  above 
his  schoolfellows.  His  great  timidity  some- 
times prevented  him  from  manifesting  all  the 
horror  he  felt  at  vanity  and  vice;  but  he 
already  consecrated  to  study  the  whole  force 
of  his  genius  and  of  his  will,  and  to  look  at 
him  one  might  see  he  was  a  man  who  would 
spend  his  life  in  toil.  He  comprehended 
everything  with  inconceivable  facility;  he 
ran  in  his  studies  while  his  companions  were 
lazily  creeping  along,  and  he  impressed 
deeply  on  his  profound  genius  what  others 
spend"  much  time  in  learning  superficially. 
Accordingly,  his  master  was  compelled  to 
take  him  out  of  the  classes,  and  introduce 
him  singly  to  fresh  studies.4 

Among"  his  fellow-student  were  the  young 
DeMommors.  belonging  to  the  first  nobility 
of  Picardy.  John  Calvin  was  very  intimate 
with  them,  especially  with  Claude,  who  after- 
wards became  abbot  of  Saint  Elm,  and  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  commentary  on 
Seneca.  It  was  in  the  company  of  these 
young  nobles  that  Calvin  had  come  to  Paris. 
His  father,  Gerard  Calvin,  apostolic  notary, 
procurator-fiscal  of  the  county  of  Noyon, 
secretary  of  the  diocese,  'and  proctor  of  the 
chapter,5  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  ability, 
whose  talents  had  raised  him  to  offices  sought 
after  by  the  best  families,  and  who  had 
gained  "the  esteem  of  all  the  gentry  in  the 
province,  and  in  particular  of  the  noble 


1  Summam  inmoribusaffectabatgravitatem  et  paucorum 
Iiomiuum  conauetudine  utebatur.    Rsemundi  Hist.  Hteres. 
vii.  1U. 

2  Sevcrus  omnium  in  suis  sodalibus  censor.    Bczx  >  Ita 
Calv. 

3  Annties  de  1'Eglise  de  Noyon,  par  Levasseur,  chanoine, 
p.  1153. 

<  Eicultolptliuingenioquodei  jam  turn  erat  acerrimiim, 
ita  profecit  tit  cielerU  sudaljbiis  in  grammatices  curriculo 
relictis,  ad  dialecliuos  el  alrarum  quas vocant  artium  stu- 
dlum  promoveretur.  Beza. 

*  Leviisseur.  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Annftles  de  l'E?lise 
Cftthedrale  de  Noyon,  i>.  nil.  Drellncoort,  Defense  de  Cal- 
viii,  p.  iM. 


'amily  of  Mommor.1  Gerard  resided  at  No- 
yon;2 he  had  married  a  young  woman  of 
Cambray,  of  remarkable  beauty  and  unas- 
suming piety,  by  name  Jane  Lefranq,  who 
liad  already  borne  him  a  son  named  Charles, 
when  on  "the  10th  of  July  1509  she  gave 
birth  to  a  second  son,  who  received  the  name 
of  John,  and  who  was  christened  in  the 
church  of  St.  Godeberte.3  A  third  son, 
Anthony,  who  died  young,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, made  up  the  family  of  the  procurator- 
fiscal  of  Noyon. 

Gerard  Calvin,    living   in    familiar   inter- 
course with  the  heads  of  the  clergy  and  the 
chief  persons  in  the  province,   desired  that 
his  children  should  receive*the  same  educa- 
tion as  those  of  the  best  families.     John. 
wlKse   precocious  habits  he  had   observed, 
was  brought  up  with  the  sons  of  the  Mom- 
mor family ;  he  lived  in  their  house  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  studied  the  same  lessons 
as  Claude.     In  this  family  he  learnt  the  first 
elements  of  literature* and  of  life,  and  thus 
received  a  higher  polish  than  he   appeared 
destined  to   acquire.4     He  was   afterwards 
sent  to  the  college  of  the  Capettes,  founded 
in   the  city  of  Noyon.5     The  child   enjoyed 
but  little   recreation.     The   austerity,   that 
was  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
son,  was  found  also  in  the  father.     Gerard 
brought  him  up  strictly ;  from  his  earliest 
years,   John  was  compelled  to  bend  to  the 
inflexible  rule  of  duty,  which   soon  became 
habitual  to  him,  and  the  influence   of  the 
father    counteracted   that   of  the    Mommor 
family.     Calvin,   who  was    of  a  timid  and 
.-MUM '\vhat  rustic  character   (as  he  says  him- 
self),6 and  rendered  still  more  timid"  by  his 
father's  severity,  shrunk  from  the  splendid 
apartments  of  his  protectors,  and  loved  to 
remain  alone  and  in  obscurity.7     Thus  in 
retirement  his  young  mind  formed  itself  to 
great  thoughts.     It  would   appear  that  he 
sometimes    went    to    the    village    of    Pont 
1'Evequc,  near  Noyon,  where  his  grandfather 
resided  in  a  small  cottage,8  and  where  other 
relatives  also,  who  at  a  later  period  changed 
their  name  from  detestation  of  the  heresiarch, 
kindly  received  the  sou  of  the  procurator- 


1  F.rat  is  Gerardus  non  pftrvi  jndicii  et  concilii  homo. 
ideoQue  noblllbUB  ejus  regionis  plerisque  earns.  Beza. 

-  I'ans  la  place  ou  est  bastie  main  tenant  la  maison  du 
Ccrf.    Desinay,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Vie  de  Jean  Calvin, 

nquc.  i>  30.    Levasseur,  Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  llj>7. 

*  The  calunjnles  and  extravagant  tales  about  Calvin  be- 
gan early.    .1.  l.c\.is>eur,  afterwards  dean  of  the  canons  ut 
Noyon,  relates  that  when  Calvin's  mother  was  in  labour, 
"  before  the  child  was  born,  there  came  lorth  a  snann  ol 
large  fl  es,  an  indubitable  |.n.-sasi'  that  he  would  one  (lay  be 
an  evil  speaker  and  a  calumniator."    Ann.  dc  la  Cath.  de 
NiiMni.  p.  1167.    These  absurdities  and  many  others  or  tlie 
same  kind  refute  themselves,  without  our  tukiii?  up»n  our- 

tu  do  so.  In  our  days,  those  Romish  doctors  who  are 
not  ashamed  to  employ  the  weapons  of  calumny,  make  a  se- 
lecti.ni  from  these  low  and  ridiculous  stories,  not  daring  to 
cite  them  all ;  but  they  are  all  equally  worthless. 

<  L'omi  vestni!  puer  educatus,  iisdcm  tecum  studils  Initl- 
atus,  primam  vitie  et  literarum  dlscipllnam  lamili;u  vestra 
n.iliilissiiiMB  acceptam  refero.  Calv.  1'ntf.  iu  Senecam  ad 

i  Des'may,  Ucmarqucs,  p.  31 ;  Drellncotirt,  Defense,  p.  158. 

6  Kgo  qui  natura  subrusticus.     I'ni'l.  ad  Psalm. 

7  Urobram  et  otiuni  semper  amavi....latebras  capture. 

8  i-e  bruit  est  quc  son  grand-pere  etait  tonnelier.    Drtlln- 
court,  p.  ao;  Levasseur,  Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  Hal. 
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fiscal.  But  it  was  to  study  chiefly  that 
young  Calvin  devoted  his  time.  While  Lu- 
ther, who  was  to  act  upon  the  people,  was 
brought  up  like  a  child  of  the  people,  Calvin, 
who  was  to  act  especially  as  a  theologian 
and  profound  reasoner,  and  hecome  the  legis- 
lator of  the  renovated  Church,  received  even 
in  childhood  a  more  liberal  education.1 

A  spirit  of  piety  early  showed  itself  in  the 
child's  heart.  One  author  relates  that  he 
was  accustomed,  when  very  young,  to  pray 
in  the  open  air,  under  the  vault  of  heaven  ; 
a  habit  which  contributed  to  awaken  in  his 
heart  the  feeling  of  God's  omnipresence.2 
But  although  Calvin  might,  even  in  infancy, 
have  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  his  heart,  no 
one  at  Xoyon  was  so  rigid  as  he  in  the  ob- 
servance of  ecclesiastical  regulations.  And 
hence  Gerard,  remarking  this  disposition, 
conceived  the  design  of  demoting  his  son  to 
theology.3  This  prospect  no  doubt  contri- 
buted to  impress  on  his  soul  that  serious 
form,  that  theological  stamp,  by  which  it 
was  subsequently  distinguished.  His  spirit 
was  of  a  nature  to  receive  a  strong  impres- 
sion in  early  years,  and  to  familiarize  itself 
from  childhood  with  the  most  elevated 
thoughts.  The  report  that  he  was  at  this 
time  a  chorister  has  no  foundation,  as  even 
his  adversaries  admit.  But  they  assure  us 
that,  when  a  child,  he  was  seen  joining  the 
religious  processions,  and  carrying  a  sword 
with  a  cross-shaped  hilt  by  way  of  a  crucifix.4 
"A  presage,"  add  they,  "of  what  he  was 
one  day  to  become  !  "  "  The  Lord  hatli  made 
my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword,"  says  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  in  Isaiah.  The  same  m;iy 
be  said  of  Calvin. 

Gerard  was  poor ;  his  son's  education  had 
cost  him  much,  and  he  wished  to  attach  him 
irrevocably  to  the  Church.  The  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  had  been  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of 
Metz  at  the  age  of  four  years.  It  was  then 
a  common  practice  to  confer  ecclesiastical 
titles  and  revenues  on  children.  Alphonso 
of  Portugal  was  made  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  Odet  of  Chatillon  by 
Clement  VII.  at  eleven;  and  subsequent  to 
Calvin's  day,  the  celebrated  Mere  Angelique 
of  Port  Royal  was  appointed  coadjutrix  of 
that  nunnery  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
Gerard,  who  died  a  good  catholic,  was  re- 
garded with  favour  by  Messire  Charles  de 
Hangest,  bishop  of  Noyon,  and  by  his  vicars- 
general.  Accordingly,  when  the  chaplain  of 
La  Ge'sine  resigned,  the  bishop,  on  the  21st 
May  1521,  conferred  this  benefice  on  John 
C.aMn,  who  was  then  nearly  twelve  years 
old.  The  appointment  was  communicated 
to  the  chapter  twelve  days  after.  '  On  the 
eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  bishop  solemnly 


«  Henry,  DM  Leben  Calrins,  p.  29. 

*  Calvin's  Leben  von  Fischer,  I-eipzi?.  1794.  The  author 
•does  not  quote  his  authority  for  this  fact. 

'  Dcstiuarat  autem  cum  pater  ab  initio  theologis  studiis, 
quod  in  Ilia  etiam  tenera  elate  mirum  in  modum  religiosus 
•esset.  Bez.t  Vita  Calv. 

•*  Levasseur,  Ann.  de  Noyon,  pp.  1159, 1173. 
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cut  off  the  child's  hair;1  and  by  this  cere- 
mony of  the  tonsure,  John  became  a  rnembe-r 
of  the  clergy,  and  capable  of  entering  into 
holy  orders,  and  of  holding  a  benefice  with- 
out residing  on  the  spot. 

Thus  was  Calvin  called  to  make  trial  in 
his  own  person  of  the  abuses  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Of  all  who  wore  the  tonsure  iu 
France,  there  was  none  more  serious  in  his 
piety  than  the  chaplain  of  La  Ge'sine,  an  1 
the  serious  child  was  probably  astonished 
himself  at  the  work  of  the  bishop  and  his 
vicars-general.  But  in  his  simplicity  he 
felt  too  much  veneration  towards  these 
exalted  personages  to  indulge  in  the  least 
suspicion  on  the  lawfulness  of  his  tonsure. 
He  had  held  the  title  about  two  years  when 
Noyon  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  pestilence. 
Several  of  the  canons  petitioned  the  chapter 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  quit  the  city. 
Already  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  great  death,  and  Gerard 
was  beginning  to  fear  that  his  son  John,  the 
hope  of  his  life,  might  in  a  moment  be 
snatched  from  his  tenderness  by  the  scourge 
of  God.  The  young  de  Mommors  were  going 
to  Paris  to  continue  their  studies ;  this  was 
what  the  procurator-fiscal  had  always  desired 
for  his  son.  Why  should  he  separate  John 
from  his  fellow-students  ?  On  the  5th  of 
August  1523,  he  petitioned  the  chapter  to 
procure  the  young  chaplain  "  liberty  to  go 
wherever  he  pleased  during  the  plague, 
without  loss  of  his  allowance  ;  which  was 
granted  him  until  the  feast  of  Saint  Remy."2 
John  Calvin  quitted  his  father's  house  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  It  requires  great  audacity 
in  calumny  to  ascribe  his  departure  to  other 
causes,  and  in  mere  wantonness  to  challenge 
that  disgrace  which  justly  recoils  on  those 
who  circulate  charges  the  falsehood  of  which 
has  been  so  authentically  demonstrated.  It 
appears  that  in  Paris,  Calvin  lodged  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  uncles,  Richard  Cauvin. 
who  resided  near  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
1'Auxerrois.  "  Thus  flying  from  the  pesti- 
lence," says  the  canon  of  Xoyon,  "  he  went 
to  catch  it  elsewhere." 

Some  years  after  Calvin  had  quitted  Noyon. 
another  individual  of  the  same  name  arrived 
in  that  city.3  John  Cauvin  was  a  young  man 
of  corrupt  principles,  but  as  he  came  from 
another  part  of  France,  aud  was  a  stranger 
(or  unknown)  in  Noyon,  he  was  received 
among  the  priests  who  chanted  in  the  choir, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  chapel  was  given  him, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  Calvin.  As  this 
took  place  at  a  time  when  the  latter  had 
already  "  turned  to  heresy,"  the  good  canons 


1  Vie  de  Calvin,  par  Pesmay,  p.  31 ;  I.evasseur,  p.  1158. 

2  Tills  is  what  the  priest  and  the  vicar-general  Desmay 
(Jean  Calvin,  he>6slarque,  p.  32),  and  the  canon  Levasseur 
(Ann.  de  Noyun,  p.  1  jGo),  declare  they  found  in  the  registers 
of  the  chapter  of  Noyon.    Thus  these  Humanist  authors 
refute  the  inventions  or  mistakes  of  Richelieu  and  other 
writers. 

*  Annales  de  I'Ecllse  de  Noyon,  nt  the  chapter  entitled 
fi'un  autrr  Jean  CayviH,  chapeiiiin.  vicaire  d.e  la  mdme  cffllftfl 
de  Noyon,  non  hiitUqno,  by  Jacques  Levmseur,  canon,  and 
.1.  .in  ol  that  city. 
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looked  upon  Cauvin's  arrival  as  a  sort  of  re- 
compense and  consolation ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  disorderly  life  of  this  wretched 
man  excited  alarm  among  his  protectors. 
He  was  reprimanded,  punished,  and  even 
deprived  of  his  stipend  :  but  to  this  he  paid 
no  attention,1  continually  lapsing  again  into 
incontinence.  "  Seeing  then,"  says  the 
canon,  "  his  hardness  of  heart,  which  made 
lih.i  neglect  every  kind  of  remonstrance," 
the  canons  deprived  John  Cauvin  of  his 
clijpel  and  expelled  him  from  the  choir. 
James  Desmay,  a  priest  and  doctor  of  divi- 
i  iry,  who  had  studied  at  Noyon  every  tiling 
that  concerned  this  church,  adds,  that  he 
was  privately  scourged  in  1552,  and  then 
driven  from  the  town.2  This  is  indeed  a 
disgraceful  end  for  a  priest !  The  canon 
I  .-vasseur  disputes  the  scourging,  but  admits 
all  the  rest. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  circum- 
stances happened  again,  for  the  history  of 
poperv  abounds  in  such  adventures.  A  cer- 
tain Baldwin  the  younger,  also  chaplain  at 
X'tyon.  having  taken  to  live  scandalously 
wirh  him  certain  women  of  suspicious  cha- 
racter,3 was  condemned  to  attend. every  ser- 
vice in  the  church  during  a  month,  and  to 
be  scourged.4 

While  these  two  Romanist  authors  agree 
in  relating  the  disorders  and  punishments 
inflicted  on  these  young  ecclesiastics,  they 
likewise  agree  in  declaring  that  they  had 
found  nothing  at  Noyon  or  in  its  registers 
against  the  morals  of  the  great  French  re- 
former, and  are  content  to  execrate  his  error  ; 
"  for  to  call  a  man  a  heretic,  is  to  cali  him  by 
the  most  opprobrious  of  names."5 

The  Dean  of  Noyon  goes  even  farther  in 
his  zeal  for  the  papacy,  and  relates  that  John 
Cauvin,  who  had  been  expelled  in  155:.'  f->i 
incontinence,  died  a  good  catholic.  •'  Thanks 
be  to  God,"  adds  he,  "  that  he  never  turned 
his  coat,  nor  changed  his  religion,  to  which 
his  libertine  life  and  the  example  of  his  name- 
sake Calvin  seemed  to  incline  him."  The 
dean  concludes  his  strange  narrative,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  is  highly  valuable  to  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  in  these  words  : 
"  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  add  this  chapter 
to  the  history  of  the  first  Calvin  the  reformer, 
ad  diluendam  homonymiam  (to  guard  against 
the  similarity  of  names),  for  fear  one  should 
be  taken  for  the  other,  the  catholic  for  the 
heretic."6 

Never  was  fear  better  founded.  We  know 
what  the  popish  writers  are  accustomed  to 
do.  They  take  advantage  of  the  misdeeds 
of  John  Cauvin  at  Noyon,  and  ascribe  them 

1  Annales  VF.gMsc  de  Noyon,  at  the  chaptercntitlcd,  D'un 
auirr  Jean  Cauvin,  cliapelain,  vicaire  de  la  mC-me  eglise  de 
Noyon,  non  hcr£ti<|ue,  by  Jacques  Levasscur,  canon  and 
dean  of  thai  city. 

'-'  Vie  rte  .lean  Calvin,  par  T.  Desma}',  imprimee  a  Kouen, 
chef  Richard  1'Allemcnt,  1621. 

3  Scandalose  vlvetido  cum  quibusdnm  mulieribus  sus- 
pectls.  Annales  de  I'KsMse  de  Noyon,  p.  1171. 

«  I  raefatl  Domini  ordlnarunt  ipsum  cacdi  virgis.    Ibid. 

*  Ann.  de  PEgl.  de  Noyon,  1162. 

«  Ibid.  1171. 
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to  the  reformer.  They  tell  their  readers 
gravely  that  he  was  driven  from  his  native 
town  for  misconduct,  after  having  been  con- 
demned to  be  scourged  and  even  branded. 
In  spite  of  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  Dean 
of  Noyon  to  add  a  chapter  far  fear  one  should 
be  taken  for  the  other,  the  catholic  fur  the  heretic, 
the  apologists  of  Rome  fail  not  to  ascribe  to 
the  reformer  the  debaucheries  of  his  name 
pake.  What  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the 
canon  of  Noyon  was  the  glory  of  John  Cauvin 
who  died  a  good  catholic,  and  he  feared  lest 
Calvin's  heresy  should  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
And,  accordingly,  he  clearly  assigns  inconti- 
nence to  the  one,  and  heresy  to  the  other. 
There  have  indeed  been  equivocations,  as  he 
says,  but  in  a  contrary  direction.  Let  us 
now  return  to  Calvin  at  Paris. 

A  new  world  opened  before  the  young'  man 
in  the  metropolis  of  letters.  He  profited  by 
it,  applied  to  his  studies,  and  made  great 
progress  in  Latin  literature.  He  became  fa- 
miliar with  Cicero,  and  learned  from  this 
great  master  to  employ  the  language  of  the 
Romans  with  a  facility,  purity,  and  ease 
that  excite  the  admiration  even  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  at  the  same  time,  he  found  riches 
in  this  language  which  he  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  his  own. 

Up  to  this  time  Latin  had  been  the  only 
language  of  the  learned  ;  and  to  our  own  days 
it  has  remained  the  language  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Reformation  created  or  at  least 
emancipated  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  exclu- 
sive office  of  the  priest  had  ceased ;  the 
people,  were  called  to  learn  and  know  for 
themselves.  In  this  one  fact  was  involved 
the  ruin  of  the  language  of  the  priest,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  language  of  the 
people.  It  is  no  longer  to  the  Sorbonne 
alone,  to  a  few  .monks,  or  ecclesiastics,  or 
literary  men,  that  the  new  ideals  are  to  be 
addressed  ;  but  to  the  noble,  the  citizen,  and 
the  labourer.  All  men  are  now  to  be  preached 
to ;  nay  more,  all  are  to  become  preachers — 
wool-combers  and  knights,  as  well  as  doctors 
and  parish-priests.  A  new  language  is 
wanted,  or,  at  the  least,  the  language  of  the 
people  must  undergo  an  immense  transfor- 
mation, a  great  enfranchisement,  and,  drawn 
from  the  common  uses  of  life,  must  receive 
its  patent  of  nobility  from  renovated  Christia- 
nity. The  Gospel,  so  long  slumbering,  has 
awoke ;  it  speaks  and  addresses  whole  na- 
tions, ever*y  where  kindling  generous  affec- 
tions ;  it  opens  the  treasures  of  heaven  to  a 
generation  that  was  thinking  only  of  the 
mean  things  on  earth;  it  shakes  the  mas'scs; 
it  talks  to  them  of  God,  of  man,  of  good  and 
evil,  of  the  pope  and  the  Bible,  of  a  crown  in 
heaven,  and  perhaps  a  scaffold  upon  earth. 
The  popular  tongue,  which  hitherto  bad 
been  the  language  of  chroniclers  and  trou- 
badours only,  was  called  by  the  Refor- 
mation to  act  a  new  part,  and  consequently 
to  new  developments.  A  new  world  is  open- 
ing upon  society,  and  for  a  new  world  there 
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must  be  new  languages.  Tlie  Reformation 
removed  the  French  dialect  from  the  .su 'ad- 
dling bands  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
bound,  and  ivared  it  to  its  majority.  From 
that  time  the  language  has  had  full  p« 
sion  of  those  exalted  privileges  that  belong 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  trea- 
sures of  heaven,  of  which  it  had  been  de- 
prived under  the  guardianship  of  Rome.  No 
doubt  the  language  is  formed  by  the  people 
themselves  :  they  invent  those  happy  words, 
those  energetic  and  figurative  expressions, 
that  impart  to  language  such  colouring  and 
life.  Hut  there  are  resources  beyond  their 
reach,  which  can  only  proceed  from  men  of 
intellect.  Calvin,  when  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  prove,  enricbe^l  his  mother- 
tongue  with  modes  of  connexion  and  depen- 
dence, with  shadows,  transitions,  and  dia- 
lectic forms,  that  it  did  not  as  yet  possess. 

These  elements  were  already  beginning  to 
ferment  in  the  head  of  the  young'student  at 
the  college  of  La  JIarche.  This  lad.  who 
was  destined  to  exercise  so  powerful  a  mas- 
tery over  the  human  heart,  was  also  to  sub- 
jugate the  language  he  would  h  iva  to  use  as 
his  weapon.  Protestant  France  subsequently 
habituated  itself  to  the  French  of  C'liivii:,  und 
Protestant  France  comprehends  the  most 
cultivated  portion  of  the  nation  ;  lY.mi  it 
issued  those  families  of  scholars  and  dignified 
magistrates  who  exerted  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence over  the  refinement  of  the  people ; 
out  of  it  sprang  the  Port-Royal,1  one  of  the 
greatest  instruments  that  have  ever  contri- 
buted to  form  the  prose  and  even  the  poetry 
of  France,  and  who,  after  endeavouring  to 
transfer  to  the  Gallican  Catholicism  the 
doctrine  and  language  of  the  Reformation, 
failed  in  one  of  his  projects,  but  succeeded 
in  the  other;  for  Roman-catholic  France  was 
forced  to  go  and  learn  of  her  Jansenist  and 
reformed  adversaries  how  to  wield  those 
weapons  of  language  without  which  it  can- 
not contend  against  them.2 

While  the  future  reformer  of  religion  and 
language  was  thus  growing  to  maturity  in 
the  college  of  La  Marchc,  every  thing  was 
in  commotion  around  the  young  and  serious 
scholar,  who  took  no  part  as  yet  in  the 
great  movements  that  were  agitating  society. 
The  flames  that  consumed  the  hermit  and 
Pavanne  had  spread  terror  through  Paris. 
But  the  persecutors'  were  not  satisfied ; 
a  system  of  terror  was  set  on  foot  throughout 
France.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  no 
longer  dared  correspond  with  one  another, 
for  fear  their  intercepted  letters  should  be- 
tray to  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunals  both 
those  who  wrote  them  and  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.3  One  man,  however, 

1  M.  A.  Arnauld,  grandfather  of  the  Mere  Angtflique,  and 
of  all  the  Arnaulds  of  Port-Royal,  was  a  Protestant.  See 
Port-Royal,  by  Sainte  Beuve. 

z  Etude  litte>aire  sur  Calvin,  par  M.  A.  Sayous,  Geneve, 
1839,  art.  iv.  It  hag  been  followed  by  others  on  Fare!, 
Viret,  and  Beza. 

*  II  n'y  a  personne  qul  ose  m'ecrire.  Toussalnt  to  Farel, 
4lh  September  1525.  Neufchatel  M.S. 


ventured  to  carry  intelligence  from  Paris 
and  France  to  the  refugees  at  Basle,  by 
sewing  a  letter  that  bore  no  signature  under 
his  doublet.  He  escaped  the  squadrons  of 
arquelmsiers,  the  niaivrlnussre  of  this  se- 
veral dislrie:*,  ilu-  examinations  of  the  pro- 
vosts and  lieutenants,  and  reached  Basle 
without  the  mysterious  doublet  being 
searched.  His  tidings  filled  Tonssaint  and 
his  friends  with  alarm.  "  It  is  frightful," 
said  Toussaijit,  "  to  hear  of  the  great  cruel- 
tics  there  inflicted!"1  .Shortly  before  this, 
two  Franciscan  monks  had  arrived  at  Basle, 
closely  pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice. 
One  of  them  named  John  Provost  had 
preached  at  Mcaux,  and  had  afterwards  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  Paris.2  All  that  they 
told  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  through  which 
they  had  passed,  excited  the  compassion  of 
these  refugees.  "  May  our  Lord  send  his 
grace  thither,"  wrote  Toussaint  to  Farcl : 
"  I  assure  you  that  I  am  sometimes  in  great 
anxiety  and  tribulation." 

These  excellent  men  still  kept  v.p  their 
courage  ;  in  vain  were  all  the  p-irliaments 
on  the  watch  ;  in  vain  did  the  spies  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  of  the  monks  creep  into 
churches,  colleges,  and  even  private;  families, 
to  catch  up  any  word  of  evangelical  doctrine 
that  might  there  lv>  uttered  ;  in  vain  did  the 
king's  soldiers  arrest  on  the  highwavs  every 
thing  that  seemed  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
Reformation  :  those  Frenchmen  whom  Rome 
and  her  satellites  were  hunting  down  and 
treading  under  loot,  had  faith  in  better  days 
to  come,  and  already  perceived  afar  off  the 
end  of  this  Babylonish  captivity,  as  they 
called  it.  ''  The  seventieth  year,  the  year 
of  deliverance,  will  come  at  List,"  said  they, 
"and  liberty  of  spirit  and  of  conscience  will 
be  given  to  us.1"3  But  the  seventy  years 
were  destined  to  List  nearly  three-  centuries, 
and  it  was  only  after  calamities  without  a 
parallel  that  these  hopes  were  to  be  realized. 
It  was  not  in  man,  however,  that  the  refu- 
gees placed  any  hope.  "  Those  who  have 
begun  the  dance,"  said  Toussainr,  "  will  not 
stop  on  the  road.''  But  they  believed  that 
the  Lord  "  knew  those  whom  he  had  chosen, 
and  would  deliver  his  people  with  a  mighty 
hand."4 

The  Chevalier  d'Esch  had  in  effect  been 
delivered.  Escaping  from  the  prison  at  Pont 
«\  Mousson,  he  had  hastened  to  fcftrasburg ; 
but  he  did  not  remain  there  long.  "  For  the 
honour  of  God,"  immediately  wrote  Tous- 
saint to  Farel,  '•  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the 
knight,  our  worthy  master,5  to  return  as 
speedily  as  possible  ;  for  our  brethren  have 
great  need  of  such  a  leader !  "  In  truth,  the 


1  Neufchatel  MS. 
-  Ibid.  2Ut  July  1525. 

3  Sane  venlt  annus  seplnaBeslmus,  et  tempus  sppetlt  ut 
tandem  vlndlcemur  In  [ibertatera  spiritus  et  consclentte. 
Toussnlot  to  Farcl,  21st  July  1525. 

4  8cd  novit  Pomlnus  quos  eleeerit.     Ibid. 

5  Si  nos  macistrum  in  tcrris  habere  decent  (if  it  become* 
in  to  have  any  master  upon  earlh)  he  adds.    Ibid.    Neuf- 
chatcl  MS. 
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French  refugees  had  now  cause  of  alarm. 
They  trenihlcil  lest  that,  dispute  about  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  had  so  mneh  distressed 
them  in  Germany,  should  pass  the  Rhine, 
and  c^^use  fresh  troubles  in  France.  Francis 
Lambert,  the  monk  ofAviggon,  after  visit- 
in  g  Zurich  and  Wittemberg,  had  been  in 
Mef7. ;  but  they  did  not  place  entire  confi- 
detioe  in  him  ;  they  feared  lest  he  should 
have  imbibed  Luther's  sentiments,  and  lest 
liy  controversies,  both  useless  and  "  mon- 
strous" (.i<  'i  calls  them),  he  should 
check  the  progrcs*  "('  the  Reformation.1  Esch 
therefore  returned  to  Lorraine  ;  but  it  w;is  to 
!•!•  ."gain  exposed  to  great  dangers,  "  along 
with  all  those  who  were  seeking  the  glory  of 
Jesus  Christ. "- 

Yet  Toussaint  was  not  of  a  disposition  to 
(••••m!  others  to  the  battle  without  joining  in 
it  himself.    Deprived  of  his  daily  intercourse 
witli  (Ecolaiiijridius,  and  reduced   to  associ- 
ate with  an  ignorant  priest,  he  had  sought 
communion  with  Christ,  and  felt  his  courage 
augmented.     If  lie  could  not  return  to  Metz, 
might  he  not  at  least  go  to   Paris  ?     True, 
the  piles  of  Favanne  and  the  hermit  of  Livry 
were    smoking    still,    and    seemed   to    repel 
from  the  capital  all  those  who  held  the  same 
faith  as  they  did.     But  if  the  colleges  and 
the  streets  of  Paris  were  struck  with  terror, 
so  that  no  one  dared  even  name  the  Gospel 
and  the  Reformation,  was  not  that  a  reason 
why  he  should  go  thither?      Toussaint  quit- 
ted Basle,  and  entered  those  walls  where 
fanaticism  had  taken  the  place  of  riot  and 
debauchery.      While  advancing  in  Christian 
studies,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  connexion 
with  those  brethren  who  were  in  the  colleges, 
and  especially  in   that   of  the   Cardinal  Le- 
moine,  where  Lefevre  and  Farelhad  taught.3 
But  he  could  not  long  do  so  freely.     The 
tyranny  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
and  of  the  theologians  reigned  supreme  in 
the  capital,  and  whoever  displeased  them  was 
accused  of  heresy.4      A  duke  and  an  abbot, 
whose  names  are  unknown  to  us,  denounced 
Toussaint  as   a  heretic ;   and  one  day  the 
king's  sergeants  arrested  the  youth  from  Lor- 
raine   and   put   him   in   prison.      Separated 
from  all  his  friends,  and  treated  like  a  crimi- 
nal, Toussaint  felt  his  wretchedness  the  more 
keenly.      "  O  Lord,"  exclaimed  he,  "  with- 
draw not  thou  thy  Spirjt  from  me  !  for  with- 
out it  I  am  but  flesh  and  a  sink  of  iniquity.'' 
While  his  body  was  in  chains,  he  turned  in 
heart  to  those    who   were  still    combating 
freely  for  the  Gospel.     There  was  CEcolam- 
padius,  his  father,  and  "  whose  work  I  arn  in 
the  Lord,''  said  he.5      There  was  Leclerc, 


'  Vereor  ne  aliquid  monstri  n!at.    Toussaint  to  Farel, 
27th  Sept.  1525. 

2  Audio  etiam  equltcm  periclitarl,  simul  et  omnes  qul 
Illic  Christ!  gloria  favcnt.    Ibid.  27th  December  1525. 

3  Fratrcs  qnl  in  colloeio  Oardinalis  Monachi  sunt  te  salu- 
tant.    Toussaint  to  Farel,  Neufchatel  MS. 

*  Recnante  hie  tyrannide  commissariorum  ct   thcologo- 
rum.    Ibid. 

*  Patrem  nostrum  cujus  nos  opus   sumus   In   Domino. 
Toussaint  to  Furel,  Neufcliatel  MS.    This  letter  Is  undated, 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  written  shortly  after  THUS- 


whom  he  no  doubt  believed,  on  account  of 
his  age,  "  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
Gospel;"1  Vaugris,  who  had  displayed  all 
the  zeal  "  of  the  most  affectionate  brother"  to 
rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;2 
Roussel,  "  by  whom  he  hoped  the  Lord 
would  bring  great  things  to  pass;"3  and 
lastly,  Farel,  to  whom  he  wrote,  "  I  com- 
mend myself  to  your  prayers,  for  fear  that.I 
should  fall  in  this  warfare."4  How  must  the 
names  of  all  these  men  have  softened  the 
bitterness  of  his  imprisonment,  for  he  show.'il 
no  signs  of  falling.  Death,  it  is  true,  seemed 
hanging  over  him  in  this  city  where  the 
blood  of  a  number  of  his  brethren  was  to  be 
poured  out  like  water;5  the  friends  of  his 
mother,  of  his-uncle  the  Dean  of  Metz,  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  made  him  the  most 
lavish  offers.6 "  I  despise  them,"  an- 
swered he  ;  "I  know  that  they  arc  a  temp- 
tation of  the  devil.  I  would  rather  suffer 
hunger,  I  would  rather  be  a  slave  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  than  dwell  with  riches  in 
the  palaces  of  the  wicked."7  At  the  same 
time  he  made  a  bold  confession  of  his  faith. 
"  It  is  my  glory,"  exclaimed  he,  "  to  be 
called  a  heretic  by  those  whose  lives  and 
doctrines  are  opposed  to  Jesus  Christ."8  And 
this  interesting  and  bold  young  man  sub- 
scribed his  letters,  "  Peter  Toussaint,  un- 
worthy to  be  called  a  Christian." 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  new 
blows  were  continually  aimed  against  the 
Reformation.  Berquin,  Toussaint.  and  many 
others,  were  in  prison ;  Schuch,  Pavanne, 
and  the  hermit  of  Livry,  had  been  put  to 
death ;  Farel,  Lefevre,  Roussel,  and  many 
other  defenders  of  the  holy  doctrine,  were 
in  exile ;  the  mouths  of  the  mighty  ones 
were  dumb.  The  light  of  the  Gospel  day 
dim ;  the  storm 


was  growing 


was  roaring 


incessantly,  bending  and  shaking  as  if  it 
would  uproot  the  young  tree  that  the  hand 
of  God  had  so  recently  planted  in  France. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  humble  victims 
who  had  already  fallen  were  to  be  succeeded 
by  more  illustrious  martyrs.  The  enemies 
of  the  Reform  in  France,  having  failed  when 
they  began  with  persons  of  rank,  had  sub- 
mitted to  begin  at  the  bottom,  but  with  the 
hope  of  rising  gradually  until  they  procured 
the  condemnation  and  death  of  the  most 
exalted  personages.  The  inverse  progress 
succeeded  with  them.  Scarcely  had  the 
ashes  with  which  the  persecution  had  covered 
the  Greve  and  the  avenues  of  Notre-Dame 
been  dispersed  by  the  wind,  before  fresh 


saint's  deliverance,  and  shows  the  thoughts  that  then  filled 

Toussaint  to 


hi.-  mind. 
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Faber  impar  est  oneri  ev&ngelico  fcrendo. 
Fare!.  Neuf.  MS. 
-  Fidelissiml  fratris  officio  functum.    Ibid? 

3  Tor  Riifuin  maeiia  operabitur  Dominus.    Ibid. 

4  Oomtnendo  me  vestris  precibus  ne  succumbam  in  bac 
militia.    Ibid. 

5  Me  periclitari  <ie  vita.    Ibid. 

6  ( >flerebantur  hie  mihi  ronditiones  amplissimse.    Ibid. 

7  Malo  esurire  et  abjectus  esse  in  domo  Domini Ibid. 

8  H.i'c.  hsi'C  Rioria  mea  quod   habeor  htcreticus   ab   his 
quorum  vitam  et  doctrinim  vldeti  pugnare  cum  Chriato. 
Ibid. 
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attacks  were  commenced.  Messire  Anthony 
Du  Blet,  that  excellent  man,  the  Lyons 
merchant,  sank  under  the  persecutions  of 
these  enemies  of  the  truth,  in  company  with 
another  disciple,  Francis  Moulin,  of  whose 
fate  no  details  have  heen  handed  down.1 
They  went  further  still;  they  now  took  a 
higher  aim  ;  there  was  an  illustrious  person 
whom  they  could  not  reach,  but  whom  they 
could  strike  through  those,  who  were  dear  to 
her.  This  was  the  Duohess  of  Alencon. 
Michael  d'Arandc,  chaplain  to  the  king's 
sister,  for  whose  sake  Margaret  had  dis- 
missed her  other  preachers,  and  who  pro- 
claimed the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in 
her  presence,  became  the  object,  of  attack, 
and  was  threatened  with  imprisonment  and 
death.2  About  the  same  time  Anthony  Pa- 
pillon,  for  whom  the  princess  had  obtained 
the  office  of  chief  master  of  requests  to  the 
Dauphin,  died  suddenly,  and  the  general 
report,  even  among  the  enemies,  was  that  he 
had  been  poisoned.3 

Thus  the  persecution  spread  over  the  king- 
dom, and  daily  drew  nearer  to  the  person  of 
Margaret.  After  the  forces  of  the  Reform, 
concentrated  at  Meaux,  at  Lyons,  and  at 
Basle,  had  been  dispersed,  they  brought 
down  one  after  another  those  isolated  com- 
batants who  here  and  there  stood  up  for  it. 
Yet  a  few  more  efforts,  and  .the  soil  of  France 
will  be  free  from  heresy.  Underhanded  con- 
trivances and  secret  practices  took  the  place 
of  clamour  and  the  stake.  They  will  make 
war  in  open  day,  but  they  will  also  carry  it 
on  in  darkness.  If  fanaticism  employs  the 
tribunal  and  the  scaffold  for  the  meaner  sort, 
poison  and  the  dagger  are  in  reserve  for  the 
great.  The  doctors  of  a  celebrated  society 
have  made  too  good  a  use  of  these  meansj  and 
even  kings  have  fallen  under  the  dagger- of 
the  assassins.  But  justice  demands  that  we 
should  remember  that,  if  Rome  has  had  in 
every  age  its  fanatical  assassins,  it  has  also 
had  men  like  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Fenelon. 
These  blows  struck  in  darkness  and  silence 
were  well  adapted  to  spread  terror  on  every 
side. 

To  this  perfidious  policy  and  fanatical  per- 
secution from  within  were  added  the  fatal 
reverses  from  without.  A  veil  of  mourning 
hung  over  the  whole  nation.  There  was  not 
a  family,  particularly  among  the  nobles, 
whose  tears  did  not  flow  for  the  loss  of  a 
father,  a  husband,  or  a  son,  left  on  the  fields 
of  Italy,4  or  whose  hearts  did  not  tremble 
for  the  liberty  and  even  the  life  of  one  of  its 
members.  The  great  reverses  that  had  fallen 
upon  the  nation  diffused  a  leaven  of  hatred 
against  the  heretics.  People  and  parliament, 
church  and  throne,  joined  hand  in  hand. 


1  Perlit  Franciscns  Moltnns  ac  Dubletus.  Erasm.  Epp.  p, 
11119.  In  this  letter,  addressed  to  Francis  I.  in  July  1526, 
Erumua  gives  the  names  of  all  those  who,  during  the 
king's  captivity,  hart  fallen  victims  to  these  Human  fanatics. 

'  Periclilatu*  esl  Michael  Arantius.    Ibid. 

5  Periit  Papilio  non  sine  gravi  suspicione  venenl.    Ibid. 

«  Gaillard,  Fraucuis  I,  vol.  jL  2ad. 
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Was  it  not  enough  for  the  Duchess  of 
Alencon  that  the  defeat  of  Pavia  should  have 
deprived  her  of  a  husband,  and  made  her 
brother  a  prisoner?  Must  the  torch  of  the 
Gospel,  in  whose  mild  light  she  so  re- 
joiced, be  extinguished  perhaps  for  ever? 
In  May  1525,  she  had  felt  increase  of  sorrow. 
Charles  of  Lannoy  had  received  orders  t" 
take  bis  prisoner  into  Spain.  Margaret  h"t 
recourse  to  the  consolations  of  faith,  and 
having  found  them,  immediately  communi- 
cated them  to  her  brother.  "My  lord.''  sho 
wrote,  "  the  farther  you  are  removed  from 
us,  the  stronger  is  my  hope  of  your  deliver- 
ance :  for  when  the  reason  of  man  is  troubled 
and  fails,  then  the  Lord  performs  his  mighty 
works. — And  now,  if  ho  makes  you  part 
of  the  pains  he  has  borne  for  yon,  I  beseech 
you,  my  lord,  to  believe  that  it  is  only  to  try 
how  much  you  love  him,  and  to  afford  you 
space  to  learn  how  he  loves  you  ;  for  he  will 
have  your  whole  heart,  ns  he  through  love 
hath  given  his  own.  After  having  united 
yon  to  himself  by  tribulation,  he  will  deliver 
you  to  his  glory  and  your  consolation,  by 
the  merits  of  his  victorious  resurrection,  in 
order  that  by  you  his  name  may  be  known 
and  sanctified,  not  only  in  your  kingdom, 
but  in  all  Christendom,  until  the  conversion 
of  the  unbelievers.  Oh!  how  blessed  will 
be  your  brief  captivity,  by  which  God  will 
deliver  so  many  souls  from  unbelief  and 
eternal  condemnation!"1  Francis  1.  de- 
ceived the  hopes  of  his  pious  sister. 

The  news  from  Spain  soon  increased  the 
general  sorrow.  Mortification  and  ill 
endangered  the  life  of  the  haughty  Francis. 
If  the  king  remains  a  prisoner,  if  he  dies,  or 
if  his  mother's  regency  is  prolonged  for  many 
years,  will  not  the  Reformation  be  crusnrd 
forever?  "  But  when  all  seems  lost,"  SMI.! 
the  young  scholar  of  Noyon  at  a  later  period. 
"  God  saves  his  Church  in  a  marvellous 
way."2  The  Church  of  France,  which  was 
as  if  in  the  travail  of  birth,  was  to  have  an 
interval  of  ease  before  her  pains  returned; 
and  to  this  end  God  made  use  of  a  weak 
woman,  who  never  openly  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Reformation.  At  that  time  she  thought 
more  of  saving  the  king  and  the  kingdom, 
than  of  delivering  obscure  Christians,  who 
nevertheless  rested  great  hopes  in  her.3  But 
under  the  splendour  of  -worldly  affairs  God 
often  conceals  the  mysterious  ways  by  which 
he  governs  his  people.  A  noble  project  arose 
in  the  mind  of  the  Duchess  of  Alencon.  To 
cross  the  sea  or  the  Pyrenees,  and  rescue 
Francis  from  the  power  of  Charles  V.,  was 
now  the  object  of  her  life. 

Margaret  of  Valois  announced  her  inten- 
tion, which  was  suggested  by  her  mother, 
and  all  France  hailed  it  with  shouts  of  gra- 


l  Letters  de  la  Heine  de  Navarre  a  Francois  I.  p.  32. 

-  Nam  habet  Dcus  niodum,  quo  electos  sues  mirabiliter 
custodial,  ubi  omnia  pcrdita  videntur.  Calvin,  in  Epp.  ad 
Bom.  ll,  2. 

'•>  HcncBclo  Illustrisslms  Duels  Alanconis.  Toussalnt  to 
Farcl. 
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titude.  Her  great  genius,  the  reputation  she 
had  acquired,  the  love  she  felt  fur  her  bro- 
ther, and  that  of  Francis  towards  her,  were 
a  great  counterpoise  in  the  eyes  of  Louisa 
ami  D u prat  to  her  attachment  to  the  new 
doctrine.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  her, 
as  the  only  person  capable  of  extricating  the 
kingdom  from  its  perilous  position.  Let 
Margaret  visit  Spain,  let  her  speak  to  the 
powerful  emperor  an  1  to  his  ministers,  and 
let  her  employ  that  admirable  genius  which 
1'rovidenee  has  bestowed  on  her,  for  the  deli- 
vciv.nce  of  her  brother  and  her  king  ! 

Yet  very  diil'-ivnt  sentiments  tilled  the 
hearts  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people,  as 
they  saw  the  Duchess  of  Alencon  going  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  councils,  and  among 
the  fierce  soldiery  of  the  catholic  king. 

All  admired  the  courage  and  devotion  of 
tins  young  woman,  but  did  not  share  it.  The 
friends  of  the  princess  had  fears  on  her  be- 
h;;lf,  which  were  but  too  near  being  realized. 
'I'b"  evangelical  Christians  were  full  of  hope. 
The  captivity  of  Francis  I.  had  brought 
unheard-of  severities  on  the  friends  of  the 
I.Vt'.irm;  his  liberation,  they  thought,  might 
hri:ig  them  to  an  end.  To  open  the  gates  "{' 
Spain  to  the  king,  would  be  to  close  those  uf 
the  prisons  into  which  the  servants  of  the 
Word  of  Clod  had  been  thrown.  Margaret 
encouraged  herself  in  a  project  towards 
which  her  soul  felt  attracted  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent motives : 

Heaven's  hciilit  cannot  my  passage  stay, 
Nor  powers  ot  hull  can  liar  my  way. 

Jly  Saviour  holds  the  keys  of  both. 

Her -woman's  heart  was  strengthened  bv  that 
faith  which  overcomes  tlu  world,  and  her 
resolution  was  irrevocable.  Every  pivp'ira- 
tion  was  made  fflr  this  important  and  danger- 
ous journey. 

The  Archbishop  of  Embrun,  afterwards 
Cardinal  of  Tournon,  and  the  president 
Selves,  were  already  at  Madrid,  treating  for 
the  king's  deliverance.  They  were  placed 
under  Margaret's  orders,  as  was  also  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbes,  afterwards  Cardinal  of 
Grammont;  full  powers  being  given  to  the 
princess  alone.  At  the  SMIV  time  Montmo- 
rency.  afterwards  so  hostile  to  the  Reform, 
was  sent  in  all  haste  to  Spain  to  procure  a 
safe-conduct  for  the  king's  sister.1  The 
emperor  objected  at  first,  and  s:.id  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  his  ministers  alone  to  arrange 
this  affair.  "  One  hour's  conference,"  ex- 
claimed Selves,  "  between  your  majesty,  the 

l  3I6moircs  d<fT)u  Rcllay,  p.  124. 


king  my  master,  and  the  Duchess  of  Alen- 
con, would  forward  the  treaty  more  than  a 
month's  discussion  between  diplomatists."1 

Margaret,  impatient  to  arrive  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  illness,  set  off  without 
a  safe-conduct,  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
train.2  She  quitted  the  court,  moving  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean  ;  but  while  she  was 
on  the  road,  Montmortncy  returned  with 
letters  from  Charles  guaianteeing  her  liberty 
for  three  months  only.  That  matters  not"; 
she  will  not  be  stopped.  The  eagerness  for 
this  journey  was  such  that  the  Duchess  had 
been  compelled  to  ask  the  king  whom  .she 
should  select  to  accompany  her.  "  Your  good 
servants  have  so  great  a  desire  to  see  you, 
that  each  one  prays  to  be  allowed  to  go  with 
me,"  she  wrote  to  her  brother. 

Margaret  had  scarcely  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  when  the  fears  of  those 
about  her  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  safe- 
conduct,  but  especially  the  bad  weather  and 
the  tempest,  made  her  Irilt.  l;  The  seamen 
themselves  (wrote  she  to  Montmorency)  are 
alarmed."  On  the  27th  August  she  made  up 
her  mind.  "  The  bearer,"  she  wrote  to  the 
king  on  the  very  day,  "  the  bearer  will  tell 
you  how  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  men  have  retarded  my  departure. 
But  He  alone  to  whom  all  things  pay  obe- 
dience, hath  given  such  favourable  weather 

that  every  difficulty  is  solved I  will  not 

delay  either  on  account  of  my  own  security 
or  of  the  sea,  which  is  unsettled  at  this  sea- 
son, to  hasten  towards  the  place  where  I  may 
see  you;  for  the  fear  of  death,  imprisonment, 
and  every  sort  of  evil  are  now  so  habitual  to 
me,. that  I  hold  lightly  my  life,  health,  glory, 
and  honour,  thinking  by  this  means  to  share 
your  fortune,  which  I  would  desire  to  bear 
alone.''3  Nothing  therefore  could  detain  this 
princess  at  Aigues-Mortes,4  and  in  this  port 
Margaret  embarked  on  board  the  ship  pre- 
pared for  her.  Led  by  Providence  into  Spain, 
rather  for  the  deliverance  of  humble  and 
oppressed  Christians,  than  to  free  the  mighty 
King  of  France  from  his  captivity,  she  con- 
fided herself  to  the  waves  of  that  sea  which 
had  borne  her  brother  a  captive  after  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Pavia. 

'  Histoire  <le  France,  par  Gamier,  tome  TV.V. 

2  Pour  taster  au  vif  la  voiilun!6  de  I'eslen  empereur.... 
mailame  Marguerite,  duchesse  d'Alen5on,  tris-notftblement 
accompaignee  de  plusieurs  ainbassadeiirs....Les  gestes  de 
FruiQoise  de  Valois,  par  li.  Holet,  15-lu. 

3  I.ettres  de  la  reine  de  Navarre  a  Francois  I.  pp.  39,  40. 

<  Jam  in  itinere  erat  Margarita,  Francisci  soror....e  fog. 
sis  Marianis  solvens,  liarcinonem  primum,  delude  Caesar 
Angustam  nppulerat.  Uclcarius,  Rerun)  Gallic.  Comm.  p. 
566. 
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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  FOURTH. 


WHEN  a  foreigner  visits  certain  countries, 
as  England,  Scotland,  or  America,  he  is  some- 
times presented  with  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Such  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century." 
From  150,000  to  200,000  copies  are  in  circu- 
lation, in  the  English  language,  in  the  coun- 
tries I  have  just  mentioned  ;  while  in  France 
the  number  hardly  exceeds  4000.  This  is  a 
real  adoption,— naturalizing  my  Work  in 
the  countries  that  have  received  it  with  so 
much  favour. 

I  accept  this  honour.  Accordingly,  while 
the  former  Volumes  of  my  History  were  ori- 
ginally published  in  France  ;  now  that,  after 
a  lapse  of  five  years,  I  think  of  issuing  a 
continuation  of  it,  I  do  so  in  Great  Britain. 

This  is  not  the  only  change  in  the  mode 
of  publication.  I  did  not  think  it  right  to 
leave  to  translators,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
former  Volumes,  the  task  of  expressing  my 
ideas  in  English.  The  best  translations  are 
always  faulty  ;  and  the  Author  alone  can 
have  the  certaintv  of  conveying  his  idea,  his 
whole  idea,  and  nothing  but  his  idea.  With- 
out overlooking  the  merit  that  the  several 
existing  translations  may  possess,  even  the 
best  of  them  is  not  free  from  inaccuracies, 
more  or  less  important,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  specimen  in  my  Preface  to  the  First 
Volume  of  this  Edition.  These  inaccuracies, 
no  doubt  most  involuntary,  gave  rise  to  a 
very  severe  contest  i:i  'America,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Work,  between  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Baptists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Presbyterians  on  the  other, — a  contest  that 
I  hope  is  now  terminated,  but  in  which  (as 
a  New  York  correspondent  informed  me)  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  and  powerful  Christian 
Societies  of  the  United  States  had  been  on 
the  brink  of  dissolution. 

With  such  facts  before  me,  I  could  np 
longer  hesitate.  It  became  necessary  for  me 
to  publish,  myself,  in  English  ;  and  this  I 
accordingly  do.  But  although  that  language 
is  familiar  to  me,  1  was  desirous  of  securing, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  co-operation  of  an 
English  literary  gentlernair.  Dr.  HENRY 
WHITE,  of  Croydon,  has  had  the  great  kind- 
ness to  visit  Switzerland  for  this  purpose, 


although  such  a  step  exposed  him  to  much 
inconvenience,  and  to  pass  with  me  at  Ge- 
neva the  time  necessary  for  this  labour.  I 
could  not  have  had  a  more  enlightened  coad- 
jutor; and  I  here  express  my  obligations  to 
him  for  his  very  able  assistance. 

I  therefore  publish  in  English  this  Conti- 
nuation of  the  History  of  the  Reformation. 
I  do  not  think  that,  as  I  publish,  myself,  in 
this  language,  any  one  will  have  the  power,  or 
will  entertain  the  idea,  of  attempting  another 
publication.  It  would  be  a  very  bad  specu- 
lation on  the  part  of  any  bookseller ;  for 
where  is  the  reader  that  would  not  prefer 
the  original  text,  as  published  by  the  Author 
himself,  to  a  translation  made  by  a  stranger? 

But  there  is  a  higher  question — a  question 
of  morality.  Of  all  property  that  a  man  can 
possess,  there  is  none  so  essentially  his  own 
as  the  labours  of  his  mind.  He  acquires  the 
fruits  of  his  fields  by  the  sweat  of  his  servants 
and  of  his  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  the  produce 
of  his  manufactures  by  the  labour  of  his 
workmen  and  the  movement  of  his  machines ; 
but  it  is  by  his  own  toils,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  most  exalted  faculties,  that  he  creates 
the  productions  of  his  mind.  Accordingly, 
in  putting  this  History  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  I  place  it  at  the  same  time  under 
a  no  less  secure  safe-guard, — that  of  justice. 
I  know  that  it  is  written  in  the  consciences 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  and  of  the 
Atlantic  :  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  lato, 
as  well  for  the  stranger  as  for  one  of  your 
own  country  .-  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,1 
To  English  honour  1  confide  this  work. 

The  first  two  Books  of  this  Volume  con- 
tain the  most  important  epochs  of  the  Re- 
formation— the  Protest  of  Spires,  and  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  last  two  de- 
scribe the  establishment  of  the  Reform  in 
most  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the  instruc- 
tive and  deplorable  events  that  are  connected 
with  the  catastrophe  of  Cappel. 

It  was  my  desire  to  narrate  also  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  English  Reformation ;  but 
my  Volume  is  filled,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
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defer  this  subject  to  the  next.  It  is  true  I 
might  have  omitted  some  matters  here  treat- 
ed of,  but  I  had  strong  reasons  for  doing  the 
contrary.  The  Reformation  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  not  very  important  before  the  period 
described  in  this  volume  ;  the  order  of  time 
compelled  me,  therefore,  to  remain  on  the 
Continent;  for  whatever  may  be  the  histo- 
rian's desire,  he  cannot  change  dates  and 
the  sequence  that  God  has  assigned  to  the 
events  of  the  world.  Besides,  before  turning 
more  especially  towards  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  other  countries,  I  determined  on 
bringing  the  Reformation  of  Germany  and 
German  Switzerland  to  the  decisive  epochs 
of  1530  and  1531.  The  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, properly  so  called,  is  then,  in  my 
opinion,  almost  complete  in  those  countries. 
The  work  of  Faith  has  there  attained  its 
apogee  :  that  of  conferences,  of  interims,  of 
diplomacy  begins.  1  do  not,  however,  en- 
tirely abandon  Germany  and  German  Switz- 
erland, but  henceforward  they  will  occupy 
me  less :  the  movement  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century  has  there  made  its  effort.  I  said  from 
the  very  first :  It  is  the  History  of  the  Re- 
formation and  not  of  Protestantism  that  I  am' 
relating.  , 

I  cannot,  however,  approach  the  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  England  without  some 
portion  of  fear ;  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult 
there  than  elsewhere.  I  have  received  com- 
munications from  some  of  the  most 'respect- 
able men  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  parties, 
each  of  whom  feeling  convinced  that  his  own 
point  of  view  is  the  true  one,  desires  me  to 
present  the  history  in  this  light.  I  hope  to 
execute  my  task  with  impartiality  and  truth  ; 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
study  for  some  time  longer  the  principles 
and  the  facts.  In  this  task  I  am  at  present 
occupied,  and  shall  consecrate  to  it,  with 
God's  assistance,  the  first  part  of  my  next 
volume. 


Should  it  be  thought  that  I  might  have 
described  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland 
with  greater  brevity,  I  beg  my  readers  will 
call  to  mind  that,  independently  of  the  in- 
trinsic importance  of  this  history,  Switzerland 
is  the  Author's  birth-place. 

I  had  at  first  thought  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  present  publication  with  the 
English  and  Scotch  booksellers  who  had 
translated  the  former  portions.  Relations 
that  I  had  maintained  with  some  of  these 
publishers,  and  which  had  gained  my  esteem 
for  them,  induced  me  to  adopt  this  course. 
They  were  consequently  informed  by  letter 
of  my  purpose,  and  several  months  later  I 
had  an  interview  with  some  of  them  at  Glas- 
gow. From  circumstances  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  explain,  no  arrangement  was 
entered  into  with  these  gentlemen.  But  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Great 
Britain,  Messrs  OLIVER  &  BOYD  of  Edinburgh, 
who  were  introduced  to  me  by  my  highly 
respected  friend  Dr.  CHALMERS,  made  me  a 
suitable  and  precise  offer.  I  could  wait  no 
longer  ;  and  on  the  very  eve  of  my  departure 
from  London  for  the  Continent,  after  a  sojouni 
pf  three  months  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 
I  made  arrangements  with  them,  which  have 
since  been  definitively  settled,  and  the  Work 
is  now  their  property. 

The  French  laws  are  positive  to  protect 
literary  property  in  France,  even  if  it  belongs 
to  a  foreigner.  I  am  less  familiar  with  the 
English  laws  ;  but  I  will  not  do  England  the 
injustice  of  believing  that  its  legislation  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  France  in  justice  and  in 
morality. 


EADJC-VIVES,  GENEVA,  i 
January  1846.  • 
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THE  PROTEST  AND  THE  CONFERENCE.       1526 1529. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Twofold  Movement  of  Reform— Reform  the  Work  of  God- 
First  Diet  of  Spires— Palladium  of  Reform— Firmness  of 
the  Reformers — Proceedings  of'  the  Diet— Report  of  the 
Commissioners— The  Papacy  painted  and  described  by 
Luther— The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem — Instructions  of 
Seville — Change  of  Policy— Holy  League— Religious  Liber- 
ty proposed — Crisis  of  the  Reformation. 

WE  have  witnessed  the  commencement,  the 
Struggles,  the  reverses,  and  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  ;  but  the  conflicts  hitherto 
described  have  been  only  partial ;  we  are 
entering  upon  a  new  period, — that  of  general 
battles.  Spires  (1529)  and  Augsburg  (1530) 
are  names  that  shine  forth  with  more  im- 
mortal glory  than  Marathon,  Pavia,  or  Ma- 
rengo.  Forces  that  up  to  the  present  time 
were  separate,  are  now  uniting  into  one 
energetic  band  ;  and  the  power  of  God  is  at 
work  in  those  brilliant  actions,  which  open  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  com- 
municate an  irresistible  impulse  to  mankind. 
The  passage  from  the  middle  ages  to  modern 
times  has  arrived. 

A  great  protest  is  about  to  be  accomplished ; 
and  although  there  have  been  protestants  in 
the  Church  from  the  very  beginning  of 
Christianity,  since  liberty  and  truth  could 
not  be  maintained  here  below,  save  by  pro- 
testing continually  against  despotism  and 
error,  Protestantism  is  about  to  take  a  new 
step.  It  is  about  to  become  a  body,  and  thus 
attack  with  greater  energy* that  "  mystery  of 
iniquity"  which  for  ages  has  taken  a  bodily 
shape  at  Rome,  in  the  very  temple  of  God.1 

But  although  we  have  to  treat  of  protests,  it 
must  not  however  be  imagined  that  the  Refor- 
mation is  a  negative  work.  In  every  sphere  in 


which  any  thing  great   is  evolved,  whether 
in  nature  or  society,  there  is  a  principle  of 


life  at  work,  —  a  seed  that  God  fertilizes. 
The  Reformation,  when  it  appeared  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  did  not,  indeed,  perform  a 
new  work,  for  a  reformation  is  not  a  forma- 
tion ;  but  it  turned  its  face  toward  the  be- 
ginnings of  Christianity  ;  it  seized  upon  them 
with  affection,  and  embraced  them  with 
adoration.  Yet  it  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  return  to  primitive  times.  Laden  with 
its  precious  burden,  it  again  crossed  the  in- 
terval of  ages,  and  brought  back  to  fallen 
and  lifeless  Christendom  the  sacred  fire  that 
was  destined  to  restore  it  to  light  and  life. 
In  this  twofold  movement  consisted  its  ac- 
tion and  its  strength.  Afterwards,  no  doubt, 
it  rejected  superannuated  forms,  and  com- 
bated error  ;  but  this  was,  so  to  speak,  only 
the  least  of  its  works,  and  its  third  move- 
ment. Even  the  protest  of  which  we  have 
to  speak  had  for  its  end  and  aim  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  truth  and  of  life,  and  was  essen- 
tially a  positive  act. 

This  powerful  and  rapid  twofold  action  of 
reform,  by  which  the  apostolic  times  were 
re-established  at  the  opening  of  modern  his- 
tory, proceeded  not  from  man.  A  reformation 
is  not  arbitrarily  made,  as  charters  and  re- 
volutions are  in  some  countries.  A  real 
reformation,  prepared  during  many  ages,  is 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Before  the 
appointed  hour,  the  greatest  geniuses  and 
even  the  most  faithful  of  God's  servants  can- 
not produce  it  :  but  when  the  reforming  time 
is  come,  when  it  is  God's  pleasure  to  reno- 
vate the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  divine  life 
must  clear  a  passage,  and  it  is  able  to  create 
of  itself  the  humble  instruments  by  which 
this  life  is  communicated  to  the  human  race. 
Then,  if  men  are  silent,  the  very  stones  will 
cry  out.1 


'  2  Thess.  li. 
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It  is  to  the  protest  of  Spires  (1529)  that  we 
are  now  about  to  turn  our  eyes  ;  but  the 
way  to  this  protest  was  prepared  by  years  of 
peace,  and  followed  by  attempts  at  concord 
that  we  shall  have  also  to  describe.  Never- 
theless the  formal  establishment  of  Protes- 
tantism remains  the  great  fact  that  prevails 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  from  1526 
to  1529. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  brought  into 
Germany  the  threatening  message  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  That  emperor  was  about  to  re- 
pair from  Spain  to  Rome  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  pope,  and  thence  to 
pass  into  Germany  to  constrain  the  heretics. 
The  last  summons  was  to  be  addressed  to 
them  by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  1526.1  The 
decisive  hour  for  the  Reformation  was  on 
the  point  of  striking. . 

On  the  25th  June  1526,  the  diet  opened. 
In  the  instructions,  dated  at  Seville,  23d 
March,  the  emperor  ordered  that  the  Church 
customs  should  be  maintained  entire,  and 
called  upon  the  diet  to  punish  those  who  re- 
fused to  carry  out  the  edict  of  Worms.2  Fer- 
dinand himself  was  at  Spires,  and  his  presence 
rendered  these  orders  more  formidable. 
Never  had  the  hostility  which  the  Romish 
partisans  entertained  against  the  evangelical 
princes,  appeared  in  so  striking  a  manner. 
"  The  Pharisees,"  said  Spalatin,  "  are  inve- 
terate in  their  hatred  against  Jesus  Christ."  3 

Never  also  had  the  evangelical  princes 
showed  so  much  hope.  Instead  of  coming 
forward  frightened  and  trembling,  like  guilty 
men,  they  were  seen  advancing,  surrounded 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Word,  with  uplifted 
heads  and  cheerful  looks.  Their  first  step 
was  to  ask  for  a  place  of  worship.  The 
Bishop  of  Spires,  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
having  indignantly  refused  this  strange  re- 
quest,4 the  princes  complained  of  it  as  an  act 
of  injustice,  and  ordered  their  ministers  to 
preach  daily  in  the  halls  of  their  palaces, 
which  were  immediately  rilled  by  an  im- 
mense crowd  from  the  city  and  the  country, 
amounting  to  many  thousands.5  In  vain  on 
the  feast  days  did  Ferdinand,  the  ultra-mon- 
tane princes,  and  the  bishops,  assist  in  the 
pomps  of  the  Roman  worship  in  the  beauti- 
ful cathedral  of  Spires  ;  the  unadorned  Word 
of  God,  preached  in  the  protestant  vestibules, 
engrossed  all  hearers,  and  the  mass  was  cele- 
brated in  an  empty  church.6 

It  was  not  only  the  ministers,  but  knights 
and  grooms,  "  mere  idiots,"  who,  unable  to 
control  their  zeal,  every  where  eagerly  ex- 
tolled the  Word  of  the  Lord.7  All  the  fol- 

'  See  TOl.  111.  book  i.  chap.  I|T.  The  Diet  of  Spires,  held 
in  1526,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  1529,  at  which 
the  protest  took  place. 

=  Sleidan,  Hist.  Ref.  book  vi. 

3  Christum  pharistcis  vehementcr  fuisse  Invisum.  Seck- 
end.  ii.  46. 

«  Fortitcrlntcrduit.    Oochloens,  p.  138. 

5  Innens  concursus  plebis  et  rtmtlcorum.    Cochloeus.   Mul- 
tls  mlllibus  homlnum  accurrentibus.     Seckend.  ii.  4s. 

6  Populum  a  sacrig  avertebant.    Cochlaus,  p.  138. 

7  Mimstri  eorum.  equltes  et  stabularii,  idiots,  pctulanter 
Jactabant  verbum  Domini.    Ibid 
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lowers  of  the  evangelical  princes  wore  these 
letters  embroidered  on  their  right  sleeves: 
V.  D.  M.  I.  JE.,  that  is  to  say,  "The  Word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever."1  The  same 
inscription  might  be  read  on  the  escutcheons 
of  the  princes,  suspended  over  their  hotels. 
The  Word  of  God — such  from  this  moment 
was  the  palladium  of  the  Reformation. 

This  was  not  all.  The  Protestants  knew 
that  mere  worship  would  not  suffice :  the 
landgrave  had  therefore  called  upon  the 
elector  to  abolish  certain  "court  customs" 
which  dishonoured  the  Gospel.  These  two 
princes  had  consequently  drawn  up  an  order 
of  living,  forbidding  drunkenness,  debauch- 
ery, and  other  vicious  customs  prevalent 
during  a  diet.'2 

Perhaps  the  protestant  princes  some  times 
put  forward  their  dissent  beyond  what  pru- 
dence would  have  required.  Not  only  they 
did  not  go  to  mass,  and  did  not  observe  the 
prescribed  fasts,  but  still  farther,  on  the  fast 
days,  their  attendants  were  seen,  says  Coch- 
Io3us,  carrying  dishes  of  meat  and  game, 
destined  for  their  masters'  tables;  across  the 
halls  in  which  the  worship  was  celebrating, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  auditory.  "  It 
was,"  says  this  writer,  "  with  the  intent  of 
attracting  the  catholics  by  the  savour  of  the 
meats  and  of  the  wines."3 

The  elector  in  effect  had  a  numerous  court : 
seven  hundred  persons  formed  his  retinue. 
One  day  he  gave  a  banquet  at  which  twenty- 
six  princes  with  their  gentlemen  and  coun- 
cillors were  present.  They  continued  play- 
ing until  a  very  late  hour-i-ten  at  night. 
Every  thing  in  Duke  John  announced  the 
most  powerful  prince  of  the  empire.  The 
youthful  landgrave  of  Hesse,  full  of  zeal  and 
knowledge,  and  in  the  strength  of  a  first 
Christian  love,  made  a  still  deeper  impression 
on  those  who  approached  him.  He  would 
frequently  dispute  with  the  bishops,  and 
owing  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  easily  stopped  their  mouths.4 

This  firmness  in  the  friends  of  the  Refor- 
mation produced  results  that  surpassed  their 
expectation.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  be 
deceived :  the  spirit  thr.t  was  manifested  in 
these  men  was  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  Every 
where  the  sceptre  was  falling  from  the  hands 
of  Rome.  "  The  leaven  of  Luther,"  said  a 
zealous  papist,  "  sets  all  the  people  of  Ger- 
many in  a  ferment,  and  foreign  nations 
themselves  are  agitated  by  formidable  move- 
ments."3 

It  was  immediately  seen  how  great  is  the 
strength  of  deep  convictions.  The  states 
that  were  well  disposed  towards  the  reform, 
but  which  had  not  ventured  to  give  their 

1  Verbum  Domini  manet  in  eternum.    Cochlceus,  p.  138. 

2  Advernus  Inveteratos  illos  et  impios   usus   nitendum 
ease.    Seek.  ii.  46. 

3  Ut  compluree  alllccrentur  ad  eorum  seclam,  in  fereults 
portabantur  carnes  cocta  in  dicbus  jejunil,  aperte  in  con. 
epectu  totius  auditorii.    Cochleeus,  p.  138. 

•<  Annales  Spalatlnf. 

'•>  Oermanltt  popull  Luthcrico  fermento  inescau,  el 
eiternis  quoque  nationibus,  gravissimi  cranl  motui.    Coco- 
IffiUS,  p.  136. 
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adhesion  publicly,  became  emboldened.  The 
neutral  states,  demanding  the  repose  of  the 
empire,  formed  the  resolution  of  opposing 
the  edict  of  Worms,  the  execution  of  which 
would  have  spread  trouble  through  all  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  papist  states  lost  their  bold- 
ness! The  bqw  of  the  mighty  was  broken.1 

Ferdinand  did  not  think  proper,  at  so  cri- 
tical a  moment,  to  communicate  to  the  diet 
the  Revere  instructions  he  had  received  from 
Seville.-  He  Substituted  a  proposition  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  both  parties. 

The  laymen  immediately  recovered  the 
influence  of  which  the  clergy  had  dispossess- 
ed them.  The  ecclesiastics  resisted  a  pro- 
posal in  the  college  of  princes  that  the  diet 
should  occupy  itself  with  church  abuses,  but 
their  exertions  were  unavailing.  Undoubt- 
edly a  non-political  assembly  would  have 
been  preferable  to  the  diet,  but  it  was  already 
a  point  gained  that  religious  matters  were 
no  longer  to  be  regulated  solely  by  the 
priests. 

As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  communi- 
cated to  the  deputies  from  the  cities,  they 
called  for  the  abolition  of  every  usage  con- 
trary to  •  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  vain 
did  the  bishops  exclaim  that,  instead  of  do- 
ing away  with  pretended  abuses,  they  would 
do  much  better  to  burn  all  the  books  with 
which  Germany  had  been  inundated  during 
the  last  eight  years.  "  You  desire,"  was  the 
reply,  "  to  destroy  all  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge."3 The  request  of  the  cities  was  agreed 
to,4  and  the  diet  was  divided  into  committees 
for  the  abolition  of  abuses. 

Then  was  manifested  the  profound  disgust 
inspired  by  the  priests  of  Rome.  "  The 
clergy,"  said  the  deputy  for  Frankfort, 
"  make  a  jest  of  the  public  good,  and  look 
after  their  own  interests  only."  "  The  lay- 
men," said  the  deputy  from  Duke  George, 
"  have  the  salvation  of  Christendom  much 
more  at  heart  than  the  clergy." 

The  commissioners  made  their  report : 
people  were  astonished  at  it.  Never  had  men 
spoken  out  so  freely  against  the.  pope  and 
the  bishops.  The  commission  of  the  princes, 
in  which  the  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  were 
in  equal  numbers,  proposed  a  fusion  of  popery 
and  reform.  "  The  priests  would  do  better 
to  many,"  said  they,  "  than  to  keep  women 
of  ill  fame  in  their  houses  ;  every  man  should 
be  at  liberty  to  communicate  under  one  or 
both  forms  ;  German  and  Latin  may  be 
equally  employed  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
in  Baptism  ;  as  for  the  other  sacraments,  let 
them  be  preserved,  but  let  them  be  adminis- 


'  1  Samuel  il.  I. 

*  Some  historians  appear  to  think  that  these  instructions 
were   really  communicated  at  the   opening  of  the   diet. 
Ranke  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case;  but  adds,  thai  he 
sees  DO  reason  why  the  commissaries  should  have  thought 
themselves  authorized  to  maUe  any  other  proposition.    The 
motives  that  I  have  assigned  appear  to  me  the  true  ones. 
1  shall  state  below  why  the  commissaries  afterwards  re- 
turned to  the  imperial  instructions. 

3  Omnes  libros  esse  combiireudos.  Scd  rejectum  est  quia 
eic  omnis  doctrina  ct  eruditio  theologica  interitura  esset. 
Seckend.  ii.  15. 

*  Ciutatum  sulfraeia  multum  Taluerunt.    Ibid. 


tercd  gratuitously.  Finally,  let  the  Word  of 
God  be  preached  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Church  (this  was  the  demand  of 
Rome),  but  always  explaining  Scripture  by 
Scripture"  (this  was  the  great  principle  of 
the  Reformation).  Thus  the  first  step  was 
taken  toward!  a  national  union.  Yet  a  few 
efforts  more,  and  the  whole  German  race  will 
be  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  Gospel. 

The  evangelical  Christians,  at  the  sight  of 
this  glorious  prospect,  redoubled  their  exer- 
tions. "  Stand  fast  in  the  doctrine,"  said 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  his  councillors.1  At 
the  same  time  in  every  part  of  the  city 
hawkers  were  selling  Christian  pamphlets, 
short  and  easy  to  read,  written  in  Latin  and 
in  German,  and  ornamented  with  engravings, 
in  which  the  errors  of  Rome  were  vigorously 
attacked.2  One  of  these  books  was  entitled, 
The  Papacy  wit/i  its  Members  painted  and 
described  by  Doctor  Luther.  In  it  figured  the 
pope,  the  cardinals,  and  all  the  religious 
orders,  exceeding  sixty,  each  with  their  cos- 
tumes and  description  in  verse.  Under  the 
picture  of  one  of  these  orders  were  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

Greedy  priests,  see,  roll  in  gold, 
Fergetful  of  the  humble  Jesu  : 

under  another  : 

We  forbid  you  to  behold 
The  Bible,  lest  it  should  mislead  you ! 3 

and  under  a  third : 

We  can  fast  and  pray  the  harder 
With  an  overflowing  larder.* 

"  Not  one  of  these  orders,"  said  Luther  to  the 
reader,  "  thinks  either  of  faith  or  charity. 
This-  one  wears  the  tonsure,  the  other  a  hood ; 
this  a  cloak,  that  a  robe.  One  is  white,  an- 
other black,  a  third  gray,  and  a  fourth  blue. 
Here  is  one  holding  a  looking-glass,  there 
one  with  a  pair  of  scissars.  Each  has  his 
playthings Ah!  these  are  the  palmer- 
worms,  the  locusts,  the  canker-worms,  and 
the  caterpillars,  which,  as  Joel  saith,  have 
eaten  up  all  the  earth."6 

But  if  Luther  employed  the  scourge  of 
sarcasm,  he  also  blew  the  trumpet  of  the 
prophets ;  and  this  he  did  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Shedding  tears 
like  Jeremiah,  he  denounced  to  the  German 
people  a  ruin  similar  to  that  of  the  holy  city, 
if  like  it  they  rejected  the  Gospel.6  "  God 
has  imparted  to  us  all  his  treasures,"  ex- 
claimed he ;  "  he  became  man,  he  has  served 
us,7  he  died  for  us,  be  has  risen  again,  and 
he  has  so  opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  that 


1  Elector  Saxonle  conclllarios  suos  cxhortatus  est,  in  doc- 
trina evangellca  tirmi     Seckend.  ii.  4*. 

2  Clrcuruierebantur  Item  libri  Lutheran!  venales  per  totam 
civitatem.    t'ochUrus,  p    I  w. 

J  Dass  die  Schrift  sie  nlcht  vcrfuhre, 

Ilurft  ihr  keinen  nicht  studir.    L.  Opp.  lU.  p.  53*. 

<  Koch  »ar  ihr  kiich  nimmcr  leer.    Ibid. 

i  Ibid.  SI6.    Joel  i.  4. 

*  Libelli.  parvuli  quidem  mole,  Red  virulent)*  perquam 
prandes,  srrnin  I.ntln  ri  Teuthonicus  dedestructione  Jerusa- 
lem. IVchUrus,  p.  138. 

'  u  ,r.i   Mciisch,  dienet  uns,  atirbt  fur  uns.    I.utb.  Opp 
liv.  ( 
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all  may  enter The  hour  of  grace  is  come 

The  glad  tidings  are  proclaimed 

But  where  is  the  city,  where  is  the  prince 
that  has  received  them  ?  They  insult  the 
Gospel :  they  draw  the  sword,  and  daringly 

seize  God  by  the  beard.1 But  wait lie 

will  turn  round ;  with  one  blo^will  lie  break 
their  jaws,  and  all  Germany  will  be  one  wide 
ruin." 

These  works  had  a  very  great  sale."  They 
were  read  not  only  by  the  peasants  and 
townspeople,  but  also  by  the  nobles  and 
princes.  Leaving  the  priests  alone  at  the 
loot  of  the  altar,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  new  Gospel.3  The  necessity 
of  a  reform  of  abuses  was  proclaimed  on  the 
1st  of  August  by  a  general  committee. 

Then  Rome,  which  had  appeared  to  slum- 
ber, awoke.  Fanatical  priests,  monks,  eccle- 
siastical princes,  all  gathered  round  Ferdi- 
nand. Cunning,  bribery,  nothing  was  spared. 
Did  not  Ferdinand  possess  the  instructions 
of  Seville  ?  To  refuse  their  publication  was 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
empire.  Let  the  voice  of  Charles,  said  they, 
oppose  its  powerful  veto  to  the  dizziness  that 
is  hurrying  Germany  along,  and  the  empire 
will  be  saved !  Ferdinand  made  up  his 
mind,  and  at  length,  on  the  3d  August,  pub- 
lished the  decree  drawn  up  more  than  four 
months  previously  in  favour  of  the  edict  of 
Worms.4 

The  persecution  was  about  to  begin ;  the 
reformers  would  be  thrown  into  dungeons, 
and  the  sword  drawn  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir  would  at  last  pierce  the  bosom 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  effect  of  the  imperial  ordinance  was 
immense.  The  breaking  of  an  axletree  does 
not  more  violently  arrest  the  velocity  of  a 
railway  train.  The  elector  and  the  land- 
grave announced  that  they  were  about  to 
quit  the  diet,  and  ordered  their  attendants  to 
prepare  for  their  departure.  At  the  same 
time  the  deputies  from  the  cities  drew  to- 
wards these  two  princes,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion appeared  as  if  it  would  enter  immediately 
upon  a  contest  with  the  pope  and  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

But  it  was  not  yet  prepared  for  a  general 
straggle.  The  tree  was  destined  to  strike 
its  roots  deeper,  before-  the  Almighty  un- 
chained the  stormy  winds  against  it.  A  spirit 
of  blindness,  similar  to  that  which  in  former 
times  was  sent  out  upon  Saul  and  Herod,5 
then  seized  upon  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  thus  was  it  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence saved  the  Reformation  in  its  cradle. 

The  first  movement  of  trouble  being  over, 
the  friends  of  the  Gospel  began  to  consider 
the  date  of  the  imperial  instructions,  and  to 

1  Grelffen  Gott  zu  frech  In  den  Bart.  Ibid.  Deo  nlraU 
fcrocitcr  barbam  vellicant.  Cochlccus. 

'•  Perqiiam  phirimn  vonclcbuntur  exemplarla.    7bid.  p.  139. 

3  Non  solum  i>lebs  et  rustic*  turba,  verum  etUm  plcrique 
optimatum  et  nobilium  Irahebantnr  in  favorem  novi  Kvau- 
gcltl,  atqiie  In  odium  antique  rellglonig.  Ibid.  p.  160. 

*  Sleidan,  Hist,  de  la  Kef.  ri.  229. 

•  1  Sam.  xvl.  14-2J;  Mattli.il. 


weigh  the  new  political  combinations  which 
seemed  to  announce  to  the  world  the  most 
unlooked-for  events.  "  When  the  emperor 
wrote  these  letters,"  said  the  cities  of  Upper 
Germany,  "  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
pope,  but  now  every  thing  is  changed.  It 
is  even  asserted  that  he  told  Margaret,  his 
vicegerent  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  proceed 
gently  with  respect  to  the  Gospel.  Let  us 
send  him  a  deputation."  That  was  not  neces- 
sary. Charles  had  not  waited  until  now  to 
form  a  different  resolution.  The  course  of 
public  affairs,  taking  a  sudden  turn,  had 
rushed  into  an  entirely  new  path.  Years  of 
peace  were  about  to  be  granted  to  the  Refor-' 
mation. 

Clement  VII.,  whom  Charles  was  about  to 
visit,  according  to  the  instructions  of  Seville, 
in  order  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  in 
Rome  itself  and  from  his-sacred  hands,  and 
in  return  to  surrender  the  Gospel  and  the 
Reformation  to  the  pontiff, — Clement  VI L, 
seized  with  a  strange  infatuation,  had  sud- 
denly turned  against  this  powerful  monarch. 
The  emperor,  unwilling  to  favour  his  ambi- 
tion in  every  point,  had  opposed  his  claims 
on  the  states  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Clement 
immediately  became  exasperated,  and  ex- 
claimed that  Charles  wished  to  enslave  the 
peninsula,  but  that  the  time  was  come  for 
re-establishing  the  independence  of  Italy. 
This  great  idea  of  Italian  independence,  en- 
tertained at  that  period  by  a  few  literary 
men,  had  not,  as  in  our  days,  penetrated  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  Clement  therefore  has- 
tened to  have  recourse  to  political  combina- 
tions. The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the 
King  of  France,  who  had  scarcely  recovered 
his  liberty,  formed  a  holy  league,  of  which 
the  King  of  England  was  by  a  bull  nominated 
the  preserver  and  protector.1  In  June  1526, 
the  emperor  caused  the  most  favourable  pro- 
positions to  be  1'Jd  before  the  pope  ;  but  his 
advances  were  ineffectual,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sessa,  Charles's  ambassador  at  Rome,,  return- 
ing on  horseback  from  his  last  audience, 
placed  a  court-fool  behind  him,  who,  by  a 
thousand  monkey  tricks,  gave  the-  Roman 
people  to  understand  how  little  they  cared 
for  the  pope  and  his  projects.  Clement  re- 
sponded to  these  bravadoes  by  a  brief,  in 
which  he  threatened  the  emperor  with  ex- 
communication, and  without  loss  of  time 
pushed  his  troops  into  Lombardy,  whilst 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Piedmont  declared  for 
the  holy  league.  Thus  was  Europe  prepar- 
ing to  be  avenged  for  the  triumph  of  Pavia. 

Charles  did  not  hesitate.  He  wheeled  to 
the  right  as  quickly  as  the  pope  had  done  to 
the  left,  and  turned  abruptly  towards  the 
evangelical  princes.  "  Let  us  suspend  the 
edict  of  Worms,"  wrote  he  to  his  brother ; 
"  let  us  bring  back  Luther's  partisans  by 
mildness,  and  by  a  good  council  cause  the 
triumph  of  evangelical  truth."  At  the 
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same  time  he  required  that  the  elector, 
the  landgrave,  and  their  allies  should 
march  with  him  against  the  Turks — or 
against  Italy,  for  the  common  good  of  Christ- 
endom. 

Ferdinand  hesitated.  To  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Lutherans  was  to  forfeit  that  of 
the  other  princes,  who  were  already  begin- 
ing  to  utter  violent  threats.1  The  Protest- 
ants themselves  were  not  very  eager  to  take 
the  emperor's  hand.  "  It  is  God,  God 
himself,"  they  said,  "  who  will  save  his 
churches."2 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  edict  of 
Worms  could  neither  be  repealed  nor  carried 
into  execution. 

So  -strange  a  situation  led  of  necessity  to 
the  desired  solution  :  religious  liberty.  The 
first  idea  of  this  occurred  to  the  deputies  of 
the  cities.  "  In  one  place,"  said  they,  "  the 
ancient  ceremonies  have  been  preserved  ;  in 
another  they  have  been  abolished  ;  and  both 
parties  think  they  are  right.  Let  us  allow 
every  man  to  do  as  he  thinks  fit,  until  a 
council  shall  re-establish  the  desired  unity 
by  the  Word  of  God."  This  idea  gained 
f; ivour,  and  the  recess  of  the  diet,  dated  the 
27th  August,  decreed  that  a  universal  or  at 
the  least  a  national  free  council  should  be 
convoked  within  a  year ;  that  they  should 
request  the  emperor  to  return  speedily  to 
Germany;  and  that,  until  then,  each  state 
should  behave  in  its  own  territory  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  render  an  account  to 
God  and  to  the  emperor.3 

Thus  they  escaped  from  their  difficulty  by 
a  middle  course  ;  and  this  time  it  was  really 
the  true  path.  Each  one  maintained  his  own 
rights,  while  recognising  another's.  The 
diet  of  1526  forms  an  important  epoch  in  his- 
tory :  an  ancient  power,  that  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  shaken  ;  a  new  power,  that  of  modern 
times,  is  advancing ;  religious  liberty  boldly 
takes  its  stand  in  front  of  Romish  despotism  ; 
a  lay  spirit  prevails  over  the  sacerdotal 
spirit.  In  this  single  step  there  is  a  com- 
plete victory:  the  cause  of  the  reform  is 
won. 

Yet  it  was  little  suspected.  Luther,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  day  on  which  the  recess 
was  published,  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  The  diet 
is  sitting  at  Spires  in  the  German  fashion. 
They  drink  and  gamble,  and  that  is  all."4 
"  Le  congres  danse  et  ne  marche  pas,"5  has 
been  said  in  our  days.  Great  things  are 
often  transacted  under  an  appearance  of  fri- 
volity, and  God  accomplishes  his  designs 
unknown  even  to  those  whom  he  employs  as 
his  instruments.  In  this  diet  a  gravity  and 
a  love  of  liberty  of  conscience  were  mani- 
fested, which  are  the  fruits  of  Christianity, 

1  Ferdlnandus,  ut  audio,  graviter  mlnatur.    Corp.  Ref.  i. 

•  Imperator  polllcetur....sed  nemo  his  promisslsmovetur 
Spero  Deura  defensurum  ease  suas  Eccle.iifcs.    Ibid. 

J  I  nusqulsqiie  In  sua  ditione  ita  se  gen-ret  ut  rationera 
Deo  et  Imperatori  reddere  posset.    Seckend.  li.  41. 
>  Potatur  et  ludltur,  prsterca  nihil.     L.  Cpp.  ill.  126. 

*  The  congress  dances  but  does  not  advance.       fc 


and  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  its 
earliest,  if  not  its  most  energetic  develop- 
ment among  the  German  nations. 

Yet  Ferdinand  still  hesitated.  Mahomet 
himself  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Gospel.  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  drowned  at 
Mohacz  on  the  29th  August  1526,  as  he  was 
fleeing  from  before  Solirnan  II.,  had  be- 
queathed the  crown  of  these  two  kingdoms 
to  Ferdinand.  But  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  th'j 
Waywode  of  Transylvania,  and,  above  all, 
the  terrible  Soliman,  contested  it  against  him. 
This  was  sufficient  to  occupy  Charles's  bro- 
ther :  he  left  Luther,  and  hastened  to  dispute 
two  thrones. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Italian  War — The  Emperor's  Manifesto— March  on  Rome — 
Revolt  of  the  Troops— The  Sack  of  Rome — German  Hu- 
mours— Violence  of  the  Spiniards— Clement  VII.  capitu- 
lates. 

THE  emperor  immediately  reaped  the  fruits 
of  his  new  policy.  No  longer  having  his 
hands  tied  by  Germany,  he  turned  them 
against  Rome.  The  Reformation  was  to  be 
exalted  and  the  Papacy  abased.  The  blows 
aimed  at  its  pitiless  enemy  were  about  to 
open  a  new  career  to  the  evangelical  work. 

Ferdinand,  who  was  detained  by  his  Hun- 
garian affairs,  gave  the  charge  of  the  Italian 
expedition  to  Freundsberg,  that  olj  general 
who  had  in  so  friendly  a  manner  patted  Lu- 
ther on  the  shoulder,  as  the  reformer  was 
about  to  appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.1 
This  veteran,  who,  as  a  contemporary  ob- 
serves,2 li  bore  in  his  chivalrous  heart  God's 
holy  Gospel  well  fortified  and  flanked  by  a 
strong  wall,"  pledged  his  wife's  jewels,  sent 
recruiting  parties  into  all  the  towns  of  Upper 
Germany,  and,  owing  to  the  magic  idea  of  a 
war  against  the  pope,  soon  witnessed  crowds 
of  soldiers  flocking  to  his  standard.  "  An- 
nounce," Charles  had  said  to  his  brother, — 
"  announce  that  the  army  is  to  march  against 
the  Turks ;  every  one  will  know  which 
Turks  are  meant." 

Thus  the  puissant  Charles,  instead  of 
marching  with  the  pope  against  the  Refor- 
mation, as  he  had  threatened  at  Seville, 
marched  with  the  Reformation  against  the 
pope.  A  few  days  had  sufficed  to  produce 
this  change  'of  direction  :  there  are  few  pe- 
riods in  history  in  which  the  hand  of  God  is 
more  plainly  manifested.  Charles  imme- 
diately assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  reformer. 
On  the  17th  September,  he  addressed  a  mani- 
festo to  the  pope,3  in  which  he  reproached 
him  for  behaving  not  like  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  but  like  an  insolent  and  haughty 
man;4  and  declared  his  astonishment  that 

1  See  vol.  li.  book  vll.  chap.  vlii. 

•  11.1111  marschalk,  snrnamed  Zcller. 

3  Carol!  Imperat.  Rescriptum  ail  Dementis  Septiml  crlml- 
natione*.    Ooldasti,  OoMtltut.  Imperials,  i.  479. 

Non  Jam  pastoris  scu  communis  putris  laudem,  scd  su- 
pcrbi  et  Insolentli  nunjen.    Ibid.  4s7. 
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he,  Christ's  vicar,  should  dare  shed  blood  to 
acquire  earthly  possessions,  "  which,"  added 
he,  "  is  quite  contrary  to  the  evangelical 
doctrine."1  Luther  could  not  have  spoken 
better.  "Let  your  holiness,"  continued 
Charles  the  Fifth,  "  return  the  sword  of  St. 
Peter  into  the  scabbard,  and  convoke  a  holy 
and  universal  council."  But  the  sword  was 
much  more  to  the  pontiff's  taste  than  the 
council.  Is  not  the  papacy,  according  to 
tho  Romish  doctors,  the  source  of  the  two 
powers  ?  Can  it  not  depose  kings,  and  con- 
sequently fight  against  them?2  Charles 
prepared  to  requite  "  eve  for  eye,  and  tooth 
for  tooth."3 

Now  began  that  terrible  campaign  during 
which  the  storm  that  had  been  destined  to 
fall  on  Germany  and  the  Gospel  burst  on 
Rome  and  on  the  Papacy.  By  the  violence 
of  the  blows  inflicted  on  the  pontifical  city, 
we  may  judge  of  the  severity  of  those  that 
would  have  dashed  in  pieces  the  reformed 
churches.  While  retracing  such  scenes  of 
horror,  we  have  constant  need  of  calling  to 
mind  that  the  chastisement  of  the  seven- 
hilled  city  had  been  predicted  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures.4 

In  the  month  of  November,  Freundsberg 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  old  general, 
avoiding  the  military  roads,  that  were  well 
guarded  by  the  enemy,  flung  himself  into  a 
narrow  path  over  frightful  precipices,  that  a 
few  blows  of  the  mattock  would  have  ren- 
dered impassable.  The  soldiers  were  for- 
bidden to  look  behind  them  ;  nevertheless 
their  heads  turned,  their  feet  slipped,  and 
horse  and  foot  rolled  from  time  to  time  into 
the  abyss.  In  the  most  difficult  passes,  the 
surest-footed  of  the  infantry  lowered  their 
long  pikes  to  the  right  and  left  of  their  aged 
chief,  by  way  of  barrier,  and  Freundsberg 
advanced  clinging  to  the  lansquenet  in  front, 
and  pushed  on  by  the  one  behind.  In  three 
days  the  Alps  were  crossed,  and  on  the  19th 
November  the  army  reached  the  territory  of 
ISrescia. 

The  Constable  of  Bourbon,  who  succeeded 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  imperial  army 
after  the  death  of  Pescara,  had  just  taken 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  em- 
peror having  promised  him  this  conquest  for 
a  recompense,  Bourbon  was  compelled  to 
remain  there  some  time  to  consolidate  his 
power.  At  length,  on  the  12th  February, 
he  and  his  Spanish  troops  joined  the  army 
of  Freundsberg  which  was  becoming  impa- 
tient at  his  delays.  The  constable  had 
many  men,  but  no  money ;  he  resolved  there- 
fore to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Fcrrara,  that  inveterate  enemy  of  the  princes 

I  Ciitn  Id  ab  evangcllca  doctrlna,  prorsus  alienum  vldetur. 
Golrtastl,  Conttitut.  Imperials,  i.  4b9. 

-  I  triusqne  potcstutisapicem  I'aj>a  tenet.    Turrccremata 
de  Poles!  ate  Papali. 

3  Kxud.  xxi.  24. 

*  Revel,  ivlll.    We  should  not  however  restrict  this  pre- 
diction to  the  incomplete  sack  of  1527,  from  which  the  city 
recovered. 
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of  the  Church,  and  proceed  straight  to  Rome.1 
The  whole  army  received  this  news  with  a 
shout  of  joy.  The  Spaniards  were  filled  with 
the  desire  of  avenging  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  the  Germans  were  overflowing  with 
hatred  against  the  pope :  all  exulted  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  their  pay  and  of  having 
their  labours  richly  repaid  at  last  by  those 
treasures  of  Christendom  that  Rome  had 
been  accumulating  for  ages.  Their  shouts 
re-echoed  beyond  the  Alps.  Every  man  in 
Germany  thought  that  the  last  hour  of  the 
papacy  had  arrived,  and  prepared  to  contem- 
plate its  fall.  "  The  emperor's  forces  are 
triumphing  in  Italy,"  wrote  Luther;  "the 
pope  is  visited  from  every  quarter.  His 
destruction  draweth  nigh  :  his  hour  and  his 
end  are  come."2 

A  few  slight  advantages  gained  by  the 
papal  soldiers  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  led 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  that  was  to  be 
ratified  by  the  pope  and  by  the  emperor. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  frightful 
tumult  broke  out  in  the  constable's  army. 
The  Spanish  troops  revolted,  compelled  him 
to  flee,  and  pillaged  his  tent.  Then  ap- 
proaching the  lansquenets,  they  began  to 
shout  as  loudly  as  they  could,  the  only  Ger- 
man words  they  knew  :  Lance!  lance!  money! 
money !  3  Such  cries  found  an  echo  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  imperialists  :  they  were 
moved  in  their  turn,  and  also  began  to  shout 
with  all  their  might :  Lance  !  lance  !  money  ! 
money!  Freundsberg  beat  to  muster,  and 
having  drawn  up  the  soldiers  around  him 
and  his  principal  officers,  calmly  demanded 
if  he  had  ever  deserted  them.  All  was  use- 
less. The  old  affestion  which  the  lansque- 
nets bore  to  their  leader  seemed  extinct. 
One  chord  alone  vibrated  in  their  hearts : 
they  must  have  pay  and  war.  Accordingly, 
lowering  their  lances,  they  presented  them, 
as  if  they  would  slay  their  officers,  and 
again  began  to  shout,  "  Lance  !  lance ! 
money  !  money  !"  When  Freundsberg; 
whom  no  army  however  large  had  ever 
frightened, — Freundsberg,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  the  more  enemies,  the  greater 
the  honour,"  saw  these  lansquenets,  at  whose 
head  he  had  grown  gray,  aiming  their 
murderous  steel  against  him,  he  lost  all 
power  of  utterance,  and  fell  senseless  upon  a 
drum,  as  if  struck  with  a  thunderbolt.4  The 
strength  of  the  veteran  general  was  broken 
for  ever.  But  the  sight  of  their  dying  cap- 
tain produced  on  the  lansquenets  an  effect 
that  no  speech  could  have  made.  All  the 
lances  were  upraised,  and  the  agitated  sol- 
diers retired  with  downcast  eyes.  Four  days 
later,  Freundsberg  recovered  his  speech. 

1  Oulcciardinl,  History  of  the  Wars  in  Italy,  xvill.  698. 

2  Papa  ublque  vlsitatur,  ut  destruatur:  venit  enlm  finis 
et  horu  e.'iis.    Lather  to  Hausstnann,  luth  January  1527. 
Epp.  lii.  166. 

3  I.anz,  lanz,  gelt,  gelt. 

<  Cum  vero  hastas  ducibus  obvertcrfnt  indignatlone  et 
ffigrltudlne  ftninil  oppressus,  Fronsberrius  subito  In  deli- 
quium  Incidit,  iiu  ut  in  tympano  quod  adstabat  desldere 
cogerelur,  nullumque  verbura  proluqui  aupllui  posset. 
Seckend.  il.  79. 
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11  Forward,"  said  he  to  the  Constable  ;  "  God 
himself  will  bring  us  to  the  mark."  "  For- 
ward !  forward  !"  repeated  the  lansquenets. 
Bourbon  had  no  alternative  :  besides,  neither 
Charles  nor  Clement  would  listen  to  any 
proposals  of  peace.  Freundsberg  was  car- 
ried to  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  to  his  castle 
of  Mindelheim,  where  he  died  after  an  ill- 
ness of  eighteen  months  ;  and  on  the  18th 
April,  Bourbon  took  that  high  road  to  Rome, 
which  so  many  formidable  armies  coining 
from  the  north  had  already  trodden. 

Whilst  the  storm  descending  from  the 
Alps  was  approaching  the  eternal  city,  the 
pope  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  sent  away 
his  troops,  and  kept  only  his  body-guara. 
More  than  thirty  thousand  Romans,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  paraded  their  bravery  in 
the  streets,  dragging  their  long  swords  after 
them,  quarrelling  and  righting ;  but  these 
citizens,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  had 
little  thought  of  defending  the  pope ;  and 
on  the  contrary  hoping  to  derive  great  profit 
from  his  stay,  they  wished  that  the  mag- 
nificent Charles  would  come  and  settle  in 
Rome. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  May,  Bourbon 
arrived  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  ;  and 
he  would  have  begun  the  assault  at  that  very 
moment  had  he  been  provided  with  ladders. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  army,  con- 
cealed by  a  thick  fog,  which  hid  its  move- 
ments,1 was  put  in  motion,  the  Spaniards 
marching  to  their  station  above  the  gate  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Germans  below.2 
The  Constable,  wishing  to  encourage  his 
soldiers,  seized  a  scaling-ladder,  mounted  the 
wall,  and  called  on  them  to  follow  him.  At 
this  moment  a  ball  struck  him  :  he  fell,  .and 
expired  an  hour  after.  Such  was  the  end  of 
this  unhappy  man,  a  traitor  to  his  king  and 
to  his  country,  and  suspected  even  by  his 
new  friends. 

His  death,  far  from  checking,  served  only 
to  excite  the  army.  Claudius  Seidenstucker, 
grasping  his  long  sword,  first  cleared  the 
wall ;  he  was  followed  by  Michael  Hartmann, 
and  these  two  reformed  Germans  exclaimed 
that  God  himself  was  marching  before  them 
in  the  clouds.  The  gates  were  opened,  the 
army  poured  in,  the  suburbs  were  taken, 
and  the  pope,  attended  by  thirteen  cardinals, 
fled  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Impe- 
rialists, at  whose  head  was  now  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  offered  him  peace  on  condition  of 
his  paying  three  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
But  Clement,  who  thought  that  the  holy 
league  was  on  the  point  of  delivering  him, 
and  fancied  he  already  saw  their  leading 
horsemen,  rejected  every  proposition.  After 
four  hours'  repose  the  attack  was  renewed, 
and  by  sunset  the  army  was  master  of  all 
the  city.  It  remained  under  arms  and  in 


»  Ouiccfardinl,  II.  721.  « 

2  Since  the  new  wall  built  by  Urban  VIII.  on  the  top  of 

the  Janiculum,  the  gates  of  the  Hoi}'  Ghost  and  of  Selti- 

miana  hare  become  useless. 


good  order  until  midnight,  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Piazza  Navona,  and  the  Germans  in  the 
Campofiore.  At  last,  seeing  no  demonstra- 
tions cither  of  war  or  of  peace,  the  soldier* 
disbanded  and  ran  to  pillage. 

Then  began  the  famous  "Sack  of  Rome." 
The  papacy  had  for  centuries  put  Christen- 
dom in  the  press.  Prebends,  anmtcs,  jubi- 
lees, pilgrimages,  ecclesiastical  graces, — she 
had  made  money  of  them  all.  These  gm-dv 
trdops,  that  for  months  had  lived  in  wretch- 
edness, determined  to  make  her  disgorge. 
No  one  was  spared,  the  imperialists  not 
more  than  the  ultramontane  jnrtv,  tin:  (ilii- 
bellines  not  more  than  the  Guclfs.  Churches, 
palaces,  convents,  private  houses,  bnsilies, 
banks,  tombs — every  thing  was  pillaged, 
even  to  the  golden  ring  that  the  corpse  of 
Julius  II.  still  wore  on  its  finger.  The  Spa- 
niards displayed  the  greatest  skill,  scenting 
out  and  discovering  treasures  in  the  most 
mysterious  hiding-places  ;  but  the  Neapoli- 
tans were  the  most  outrageous.1  "On  every 
side  were  heard,"  says  Guicciardini,  "the 
piteous  shrieks  of  the  Roman  women  and  of 
the  nuns  whom  the  soldiers  dragged  away  by 
companies  to  satiate  their  lust."  * 

At  first  the  Germans  found  a  certain  plea- 
sure in  making  the  papists  feel  the  weight 
of  their  swords.  But  erelong,  happy  at  pro- 
curing victuals  and  drink,  they  were  more 
pacific  than  their  allies.  It  was  upon  those 
things  which  the  Romans  called  "  holy " 
that  the  anger  of  the  Lutherans  was  espe- 
cially discharged.  They  took  away  the 
chalices,  pyxes,  and  silver  remonstrances, 
and  clothed  their  servants  and  camp-boys 
with  the  sacerdotal  garments.3  The  Campo- 
fiore was  changed  into  an  immense  gambling- 
house.  Here  the  soldiers  brought  golden 
vessels  and  bags  full  of  crowns,  staked  them 
upon  one  throw  of  the  dice,  and  after  losing 
them,  went  in  search  of  others.  A  certain 
Simon  Baptista,  who  had  foretold  the  sack  oi 
the  city,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
pope  ;  the  Germans  liberated  him.  and  made 
him  drink  with  them.  But,  like  Jeremiah, 
he  prophesied  against  all.  "  Rob,  plunder," 
pried  he  to  his  liberators;  "you  shall  however 
give  back  all ;  the  money  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  gold  of  the  priests  will  follow  the  same 
road." 

Nothing  pleased  the  Germans  more  than 
to  mock  the  papal  court.  "  Many  prelates," 
says  Guicciardini,  "  were  paraded  on  asses 
throughout  the  city."  4  After  this  procession, 
the  bishops  paid  their  ransom  ;  but  they  tell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  made 
them  pay  it  a  second  time.5 

One  day  a  lansquenet  named  Guillaumc  do 


i  Jovius  Vita  Pompeii  Colonnse,  p.  191;  Ranke,  Deutsche 
Oesch.  ii.39n. 

•^  Ouicciarillni,  11.  724. 

3  Sacras  vestea  profanU  induebant  llxls.  Cochloeus,  p. 
156. 

t  Wnrs  of  Italy,  ii.  723. 

5  Eiindem  civein  sen  curialem  hand  rnro,  nunc  »b  Hli- 
puins,  mine  aOertnanis  sere  mutualo  rediini.  Coclilueua,  p. 
Iftfi. 
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Sainte  Celle  put  on  the  pope's  nibi  >.  and 
placed  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head ; 
others  gathered  round  him,  adorning  them- 
selves with  the  red  hats  and  long  ruin  s  nf 
the  cardinals  ;  and  going  in  procession  upon 
asses  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  they  all 
arrived  at  last  before  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
to  which  Clement  VII.  had  retired,  Here 
the  soldier-cardinals  alighted,  and  lifting  up 
the  front  of  their  robes,  kissed  the  feet  of  the 
pretended  pontiff.  The  latter  drank  to  the 
health  of  Clement  VII.,  the  cardinals  kneel- 
ing did  the  same,  and  exclaimed  that  hence- 
forward they  would  be  pious  popes  and  good 
cardinals,  careful  not  to  excite  wars  as  their 
predecessors  had  done.  They  then  formed  a 
conclave,  and  the  pope  having  announced  to 
his  consistory  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
resign  the  papacy,  all  hands  were  imme- 
diately raised  for  the  election,  and  they  cried 
out,  "  Luther  is  pope !  Luther  is  pope  !"  1 
Never  h:td  pontiff  been  proclaimed  with  such 
perfect  unanimity.  Such  were  the'humours 
of  the  Germans. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  let  the  Romans  off 
so  easily.  Clement  VII.  had  called  them 
"  Moors,"  and  had  published  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence fur  whoever  should  kill  any  of  them. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  restrain  their  fury. 
These  faithful  Catholics  put.  the  prelates  to 
death  in  the  midst  of  horrible  cruelties,  de- 
vised to  extort  their  treasures  from  them  : 
they  spared  neither  rank,  sex,  nor  age. 
It  was  not  until  the  sack  had  lasted  ten 
days,  and  a  booty  of  ten  millions  of  golden 
crowns  had  been  collected,  and  from  five  to 
eight  thousand  victims  had  perished,  that 
quiet  began  to  be  in  some  degree  restored. 

Thus  did  the  pontifical  city  decline  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  and  cruel  pillage,  and  that 
splendour  with  which  Rome  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  had  filled  the 
world  faded  in  a  few  hours.  Nothing  could 
preserve  this  haughty  capital  from  chastise- 
ment, not  even  the  prayers  of  its  enemies. 
"  I  would  not  have  Rome  burnt,"  Luther  had 
exclaimed  ;  "  it  would  be  a  monstrous  deed."  2 
The  fears  of  Melancthon  were  still  keener : 
"  I  tremble  for  the  libraries,"  said  he  :  "  we 
know  how  hateful  books  are  to  Mars."3 
But  in  despite  of  these  wishes  of  the  reform- 
ers, the  city  of  Leo  X.  fell  under  the  judgment 
of  God. 

Clement  VII.,  who  was  besieged  in  the 
castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  and  who  feared  that 
the  enemy  would  blow  his  asylum  into  the 
air  with  their  mines,  at  last  capitulated.  He 
renounced  every  alliance  against  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  bound  himself  to  remain  a  prisoner 
until  he  had  paid  the  army  four  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  The  evangelical  Christians 
gazed  with  astonishment  on  this  judgment 
of  the  Lord.  "  Such,"  said  they,  "  is  the 

1  Mtlites  Itaque  lc»asse  manum  sceiclaraasse:  Lutherus 
Papa!  Lutherua  Papa  !  Cochlxua,  p.  156. 

-  Honiara  nollem  eiustum,  magnum  enim  portentum 
e»Bet.  £|ip.  ill.  221. 

»  Metuo  bibliothccis.    Corp.  Rcf.  i.  E69. 


cm;>iie  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  emperor, 
persecuting  Luther  on  behalf  of  the  pope,  is 
constrained  to  ruin  the  pope  instead  of  Lu- 
ther. All  things  minister  unto  the  Lord,  and 
turn  against  his  adversaries."  l 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Profitable  Calm— Constitution  of  the  Church— Philip  of 
Hesse— The  Monk  of  Marburg— Lambert's  Paradoxes— 
Friitr  Boniface— Disputation  at  Hamburg-Triumph  of 
the  Gospel  in  Hesse— Constitution  of  the  Church— Bishops 
— Synods— Two  Elements  of  the  Church— Luther  on  the 
Ministry— Organization  of  the  Church—  Luther's  Contra- 
dictions on  State  Interference— Luther  to  the  Elector— 
German  Mass— Melancthon's  Instructions— Disaffection 
—\isitatlon  of  the  Reformed  Churches  — Results— The 
Reformation  advances— Elizabeth  of  Brandenburg. 

THE  Reformation  needed  some  years  of  repose 
that  it  might  increase  and  gain  strength  ; 
and  it  could  not  enjoy  peace  unless  its  great- 
est enemies  were  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  madness  of  Clement  VII.  was  as  it  were 
the  lig/ttiiiiig-conductorof  the  Reformation,  and 
the  ruins  of  Rome  built  up  the  Gospel.  It 
was  not  only  a  few  months'  gain  ;  from  1526 
to  1529  there  was  a  calm  in  Germany,  by 
which  the  Reformation  profited  to  organize 
and  extend  itself.  A  constitution  was  now 
to  be  given  to  the  renovated  Church. 

As  the  papal  yoke  had  been  broken,  the 
ecclesiastical  order  required  to  be  re-esta- 
blished. It  was  impossible  to  restore  to  the 
bishops  their  ancient  jurisdiction ;  for  these 
continental  prelates  maintained  that  they 
were,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  pope's  ser- 
vants. A  new  state  of  things  was  therefore 
called  for,  under  pain  of  seeing  the  Church 
fall  into  anarchy.  This  was  immediately 
provided  against.  It  was  then  that  the  evan- 
gelical nations  separated  definitely  from  that 
despotic  dominion  which  had  for  ages  kept 
all  the  West  in  bondage. 

The  diet  had  already  on  two  occasions 
wished  to  make  the  reform  of  the  Church  a 
national  work  ;  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  a 
few  princes  were  opposed  to  it ;  the  diet  of 
Spires  had  therefore  resigned  to  each  state 
the  task  that  it  could  not  accomplish  itself. 

But  what  constitution  -were  they  about  to 
substitute  for  the  papal  hierarchy? 

They  could,  while  suppressing  the  pope, 
preserve  the  Episcopal  order:  it  was  the 
form  nearest  approximating  that  which  was 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  This  was 
done  in  England,  where  there  is  an  Episco- 
palian Church ;  but  as  we  have  just  observed, 
it  could  not  be  realized  on  the  continent. 
There  were  no  Latimers,  no  Cranmers  among 
the  continental  bishops. 

They  might,  on  the  contrary,  reconstruct 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  by  having  recourse 
to  the  sovereignty  of  God's  Word,  and  by 
re-establishing  the  rights  of  the  Christian 

1  TJt  Cieear  pro  Papa  Luthertim  persequeng,  pro  Luthero 
papam  cogatur  vastarc.    L.  Kpp.  iii.  168. 
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people.  This  form  was  the  most  remote  from 
the  Roman  hierarchy.  Between  thuse  two 
extremes  there  were  several  middle  courses. 

The  latter  plan  was  Zwingle's :  but  the 
reformer  of  Zurich  had  not  fully  carried  it 
out.  He  had  not  called  upon  the  Christian 
people  to  exercise  the  sovereignty,  and  ha.d 
stopped  at  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  as 
representing  the  Church.1 

The  step  before  which  Zwingle  had  hesi- 
tated, might  be  taken,  and  it  was  so.  A 
prince  did  not  shrink  from  what  had  alarmed 
even  republicans.  Evangelical  Germany,  at 
the  moment  when  she  began  to  try  her  hand 
on  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  began  with 
that  which  trenched  deepest  on  the  papal 
monarchy. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  Germany  that 
such  a  system  could  proceed.  If  aristocratic 
England  was  destined  to  cling  to  the  epis- 
copal form,  docile  Germany  was  destined  the 
rather  to  stop  in  a  governmental  medium. 
The  democratic  extreme  issued  from  Switzer- 
land and  France.  One  of  Calvin's  predeces- 
sors now  hoisted  that  flag  which  the  power- 
ful arm  of  the  Genevese  Reformer  was  to 
lift  again  in  after-years  and  plant  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  even 
in  England,  whence  it  was  a  century  later 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  summon  North 
America  to  take  its  rank  among  the  nations. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  who  has  been  compared 
to  Philip  of  Macedon  in  subtlety,  and  to  his 
son  Alexander  in  courage,  was  the  most 
enterprising  of  all  the  evangelical  princes. 
He  comprehended  that  religion  was  at  length 
acquiring  its  due  importance;  and  far  from 
opposing  the  great  development  that  was 
agitating  the  people,  put  himself  in  harmony 
with  the  new  ideas. 

The  morning-star  had  risen  for  Hesse 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  for  Saxony.  In 
1517,  when  Luther  in  Wittemberg  was 
preaching  the  gratuitous  remission  of  sins, 
men  and  women  in  Marburg  were  seen  re- 
pairing secretly  to  one  of  the  ditches  of  the 
city,  and  there,  collected  round  a  solitary 
loophole,  listening  eagerly  to  the  words  of 
consolation  that  issued  from  within.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  Franciscan,  James  Lim- 
burg,  who  having  declared  that  for  fifteen 
centuries  the  priests  had  falsified  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  had  been  thrown  into  this  gloomy 
dungeon.  These  mysterious  assemblies 
lasted  a  fortnight.  On  a  sudden  the  voice 
was  silent ;  these  lonely  meetings  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  Franciscan,  torn  from 
his  cell,  had  been  hurried  away  across  the 
Lahnberg  towards  some  unknown  spot.  Not 
far  from  the  Ziegenberg,  some  weeping  citi- 
zens of  Marburg  came  up  with  him,  and 
hastily  pulling  aside  the  awning  that  covered 
his  car,  asked  him,  "  Whither  are  you  go- 
ing?"— "  Where  God  wills,"  calmly  replied 
the  friar.2  He  was  never  heard  of  again,  and 


1  S»pra,  YOl.  ill.  b.  xl.  Ch.  X. 

2  Bominel,  Phil.  von.  Hesse,  1. 128. 
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,it  is  ndt  known  what  became  of  him.  These 
disappearances  are  usual  in  the  papacy. 

No  sooner  had  Philip  prevailed  in  the  Diet 
of  Spires,  than  he  resolved  on  devoting  him- 
self to  the  reformation  of  his  hereditary 
states. 

His  resolute  character  made  him  incline 
towards  the  Swiss  reform  :  it  was  not  there- 
fore one  of  the  moderates  that  he  wanted. 
He  had  formed  a  connexion  at  Spires  with 
James  Sturm,  the  deputy  from  Strasburg, 
who  spoke  to  him  of  Francis  Lambert  of 
Avignon,  who  was  then  at  Strasburg.  Of  a 
pleasing  exterior  and  decided  character, 
Lambert  combined  with  the  fire  of  the  south 
all  the  perseverance  of  the  north.  He  was 
the  first  in  France  to  throw  off  the  cowl, 
and  from  that  time  he  had  never  ceased  to 
call  for  a  thorough  reform  in  the  Church. 
"  Formerly,"  said  he,  "  when  I  was  a  hypo- 
crite, I  lived  in  abundance ;  now  I  consume 
frugally  my  daily  bread  with  my  small 
family ; 1  but  I  had  rather  be  poor  in 
Christ's  kingdom,  than  possess  abundance  of 
gold  in  the  dissolute  dwellings  of  the  pope." 
The  landgrave  saw  that  Lambert  was  just 
the  man  he  required,  and  invited  him  to  his 
court. 

Lambert,  desiring  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  Reformation  of  Hesse,  drew  up  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  theses,  which  he 
entitled  "  paradoxes,"  and  posted  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  on  the 
church  doors. 

Friends  and  enemies  immediately  crowded 
round  them.  Some  Roman-catholics  would 
have  torn  them  down,  but  the  reformed 
townspeople  kept  watch,  and  holding  a 
synod  in  the  public  square,  discussed,  deve- 
loped, and  proved  these  propositions,  ridi- 
culing at  the  same  time  the  anger  of  the 
papists. 

Boniface  Dornemann,  a  young  priest,  full 
of  self-conceit,  whom  the  bishop,  on  the  day 
of  his  consecration,  had  extolled  above  Paul 
for  his  learning,  and  above  the  Virgin  for  his 
chastity,  finding  himself  too  short  to  reach 
Lambert's  placard,  borrowed  a  stool,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  audience,  began  to 
read  the  propositions  aloud.2 

"All  that  is  deformed  ought  to  be  reformed. 
The  Word  of  God  alone  teaches  us  what 
ought  to  be  so,  and  all  reform  that  is  effected 
otherwise  is  vain."3 

This  was  the  first  thesis.  "  Hem  ! "  said 
the  young  priest,  "  I  shall  not  attack  that." 
lie  continued. 

"  It  belongs  to  the  Church  to  decide  in 
matters  of  faith.  Now  the  Church  is  the  con- 
gregation of  those  who  are  united  by  the  same 


1  Kunc  cum  famlllola  mea  panem  matuhico  ct  potiim 
caplo  in  mensura.  Lamberti  Commeutarii  de  Sacro  I'on- 
JUKJO. 

f  Cum  statura  homines  hujusmodl  csset  nt  Inter  Fyg- 
niM-ns  internosci  difficulter  posset,  scabellum  eibt  dart 
pustulabat,  coquc  conscenso,  cccpit,  Ac.  Ottion.  llelanilrt 
Jocorurn  C'ent. 

3  Vana  cst  ennuis  Reforraatio  quue  alioqul  fit.  Paradox* 
Bambcrtl:  Sculteti  Auual. 
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spirit,  the  same  faith,  the  same  God,  the  same 
Mediator,  and  the  same  Word,  by  which  alone 
they  are  governed,  and  in  which  alone  they 
have  life."1 

"  I  cannot  attack  that  proposition,"  said 
the  priest.2  He  continued  reading  from  his 
stool. 

"  The  Word  is  the  true  key.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  open  to  him  who  believes 
the  Word,  and  shut  against  him  who  be- 
lieves it  not.  Whoever,  therefore,  truly  pos- 
sesses the  Word  of  God,  has  the  power  of  the 
keys.  All  other  keys,  all  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  and  popes,  and  all  the  rules  of  the 
monks,  are  valueless." 

Friar  Boniface  shook  his  head  and  con- 
tinued. 

"  Since  the  priesthood  of  the  Law  has 
been  abolished,  Christ  is  the  only  immortal 
and  eternal  priest,  and  he  does  not,  like  men, 
need  a  successor.  Neither  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  nor  any  other  person  in  the  world  is 
his  representative  here  below.  But  all  Chris- 
tians, since  the  commencement  of  the  Church, 
have  been  and  are  participators  in  his  priest- 
hood." 

This  proposition  smelt  of  heresy.  Dorne- 
mann,  however,  was  not  discouraged  ;  and 
whether  it  was  from  weakness  of  mind,  or 
from  the  dawning  of  light,  at  each  proposi- 
turti  that  did  not  too  much  shock  his  preju- 
dices, he  repeated :  "  Certainly,  I  shall  not 
attack  that  one ! "  The  people  listened  in 
astonishment,  when  one  of  them — -whether 
he  was  a  fanatical  Romanist,  an  enthusiastic 
reformer,  or  a  mischievous  wag,  I  cannot 
tell — tired  with  these  continual  repetitions, 
exclaimed :  "  Get  down,  you  knave,  who 
cannot  find  a  word  to  impugn."  Then  rudely 
pulling  away  4he  stool,  he  threw  the  unfor- 
tunate clerk  flat  in  the  mud.3 

On  the  21st  October,  at  seven  in  the 
moniing,  the  gates  of  the  principal  church 
at  Homburg  were  thrown  open,  and  prelates, 
abbots,  priests,  counts,  knights,  and  deputies 
of  the  towns,  entered  in  succession,  and 
among  them  was  I'hilip,  in  his  quality  of 
first  member  of  the  church. 

After  Lambert  had  explained  and  proved 
his  theses,  he  added  :  "  Let  him  stand  forth 
who  has  any  thing  to  say  against  them." 
At  first  there  was  a  profound  silence ;  but  at 
length  Nicholas  Ferber,  superior  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  Marburg,  who  in  1524,  applying 
to  Rome's  favourite  argument,  had  entreated 
the  Landgrave  to  employ  the  sword  against 
the  heretics,  began  to  speak  with  drooping 
head  and  downcast  eyes.  As  he  invoked 
Augustin,  Peter  Lombard,  and  other  doctors 
to  his  assistance,  the  landgrave  observed  to 
him :  "  Do  not  put  forward  the  wavering 


1  Eccleslae*t  conjregallo  eorum  quos  unit  Idem  spirltus. 
ParaJona  Lambertl.  Bculteti  Anual. 

*  Untie  equidem  baud  impugiiaverim.    Illara  ne  quidcm 
•ttiCeriin.    Uthun.  Mil.  Joe.  Cent. 

*  ApagesK  nebulo!  qui  quod  impugnes  infirmesque  in- 
Ttnire  baud  possls!  bisque  dials  acabellum  ei  moxsubtnk- 
hit,  ut  miser  Ille  preceps  in  lutum  ageretur.    Ibid. 
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opinions  of  men,  but  the  Word  of  God,  which 
alone  fortifies  and  strengthens  our  hearts." 
The  Franciscan  sat  down  in  confusion,  say- 
ing, "  This  is  not  the  place  for  replying." 
The  disputation,  however,  recommenced,  and 
Lambert,  showing  all  the  power  of  truth,  so 
astonished  his  adversary,  that  the  superior, 
alarmed  at  what  he  called  thunders  of  blas- 
phemy and  lightnings  of  impiety,"1  sat  down 
again,  observing  a  second  time,  "  This  is  not 
the  place  for  replying." 

In  vain  did  the  Chancellor  Feige  declare 
to  him  that  each  man  had  the  right  of  main- 
taining his  opinion  with  full  liberty  ;  in  vain 
did  the  landgrave  himself  exclaim  that  the 
Church  was  sighing  after  truth  :  silence  had 
become  Rome's  refuge.  "  I  will  defend  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,"  a  priest  had  said 
prior  to  the  discussion  ;  "  I  will  attack  the 
paradoxes  under  the  sixth  head  (on  the  true 
priesthood),"  had  said  another;'2  and  a  third 
had  exclaimed,  "  I  will  overthrow  those 
under  the  tenth  head  (on  images)  ; "  but  now 
they  were  all  dumb. 

Upon  this  Lambert,  clasping  his  hands, 
exclaimed  with"  Zacharias ;  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel;  for  he  luith  visited  and 
redeemed  his  people. 

After  three  days  of  discussion,  which  had 
been  a  continual  triumph  for  the  evangelical 
doctrine,  men  were  selected  and  commis- 
sioned to  constitute  the  churches  of  Hesse  in 
accordance  with  the  Word  of  God.  They 
were  inore  than  three  days  occupied  in  the 
task,  and  their  new  constitution  was  then 
published  in  the  name  of  the  synod. 

The  first  ecclesiastical  constitution  pro- 
duced by  the  Reformation  should  have  a 
place  in  history,  and  the  more  so  as  it  was 
then  put  forward  as  a  model  for  the  new 
churches  of  Christendom.3 

The  autonomy  or  self-government  of  the 
Church  is  its  fundamental  principle :  it  is 
from  the  Church,  from  its  representatives 
assembled  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  this 
legislation  emanates  ;  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  prologue  either  of  state  or  of  landgrave.* 
Philip,  content  with  having  broken  1'or  him- 
self and  for  his  people  the  yoke  of  a  foreign 
priest,  had  no  desire  to  put  himself  in  his 
place,  and  was  satisfied  with  that  external 
superintendence  which  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  order. 

A  second  distinctive  feature  in  this  con- 
stitution is  its  simplicity  both  of  government 
and  worship.  The  assembly  conjures  all 
future  synods  not  to  load  the  churches  with 
a  multitude  of  ordinances,  "  seeing  that 
where  orders  abound,  disorder  superabounds." 
They  would  not  even  continue  the  organs  in 


1  Fulgura  Impietatum,  tonitrua  blasphemlarum. 

2  Kr  int  enim  prius  qui  dicerent :    Kgo  asseram  purjato- 
rium ;   allua.  Ego  impugnabo  paradoxa   tituli   seiti,  etc. 
Lambert!  Kpistola  ad  Colon. 

3  This  constitution  will  be  found  in  Schminke,  Monu- 
ment a  Ilassiaca,  vol.  il.  p.  i-*  :  "  Pro  Hassirc  Kcclesiis,  et  ti 
deinde  nouiiulUe  alia  ad  idem  noiiro  rxemplo  provocarcn- 
tur.11 

Synodui  ••  •«•>•<  £»i*»  congregata.    Ibid. 
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the  churches,  because,  said  they,  "  men 
should  understand  what  they  hear."1  The 
more  the  human  mind  lias  been  bent  in  one 
direction,  the  more  violent  is  the  reaction 
when  it  is  unbent.  The  Church  passed  at 
that  time  from  the  extreme  of  symbols  to  the 
extreme  of  simplicity.  These  are  the  prin 
cipal  features  of  this  constitution  : — 

"  The  Church  can  be  taught  and  governed 
by  the  Word  of  its  Sovereign  Pastor  alone. 
Whoever  has  recourse  to  any  other  word 
shall  be  deposed  and  excommunicated.2 

"  Every  pious  man,  learned  in  the  Word 
of  God,  whatever  be  his  condition,  may  be 
elected  bishop  if  he  desire  it,  for  he  is  called 
inwardly  of  God.3 

"  Lot  no  one  believe  that  by  a  bishop  we 
understand  any  thing  else  than  a  simple 
minister  of  the  "Word  of  God.4 

"  The  ministers  are  servants,  and  conse- 
quently they  ought  not  to  be  lords,  princes, 
or  governors. 

"  Let  the  faithful  assemble  and  choose 
their  bishops  and  deacons.  Each  church 
should  elect  its  own  pastor.5 

"  Let  those  .who  are  elected  bishops  be 
consecrated  to  their  office  by  the  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  three  bishops  ;  and  as  for  the 
deacons,  if  there  are  no  ministers  present, 
let  them  receive  the  laying  on  of  hands  from 
the  elders  of  the  Church.6 

"  If  a  bishop  causes  any  scandal  to  the 
Church  by  his  effeminacy,  by  the  splendour 
of  his  garments,  or  by  levity  of  conduct,  and 
if,  on  being  warned,  he  persists,  let  him  be 
deposed  by  the  Church.7 

"  Let  each  church  place  its  bishop  in  a 
condition  to  live  with  his  family,  and  to  be 
hospitable,  as  St.  Paul  enjoins  ;  but  let  the 
bishops  exact  nothing  for  their  casual 
duties.8  • 

"  On  every  Sunday  let  there  be  in  some 
suitable  place  an  assembly  of  all  the  men 
who  are  in  the  number  of  the  saints,  to  re- 
gulate with  the  bishop,  according  to  God's 
Word,  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  to 
excommunicate  whoever  gives  occasion  of 
scandal  to  the  Church  ;  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  never  existed  without  exercising 
the  power  of  excommunication.9 

"  As  a  weekly  assembly  is  necessary  for 
the  direction  of  the  particular  churches,  so 
a.  general  synod  should  be  held  annually 


1  Ne  homines  mm  Intelligant.     Monumenta  Hassiaca, 
cap.  3. 

2  Non  admittlmus  verbura  aliud  quam  ipsius  pastom 
nostri.    Ibid.  cap.  2. 

3  SI  quls  pins,  in  verbo  sancto  et  exercitatus,  docere  petit 
verbum  sanctum,  non  repellatur,  a  Ueu  enim  interne  inltti- 
tur.  ^Ibld.  cap.  23. 

4  Ne  quis  piitet,  nos  hie  per  cpiscopos,  alios  intclligere, 
qnam  ministros  Dei  verbi.    Ibid. 

filial  qusvis  ecclesia  episcopum  suum.    Ibid. 

6  Manus  imponant  duo  ex  senioribus,  nisi  alii  episcopi 
intersint.    Ibid.  cap.  21. 

7  Deponat  ecclesia  episcopum  siiinn.  quod  ad  earn  spectet 
judicare  de  vote  pastorum.    Ibid.  cap.  2.1. 

*  Al-.it  qui-vis  ecclesia  episcopum  suum  sicque  ill!  ad- 
mininret  ut  cum  sua  familia  vivere  possit.  Ibid. 

9  Flat  conyentus  fidelium  In  conjruo  loco,  ad  quern  quot- 

quot  ci  viris  in  sanctorum  numero  habentur Christ! 

ecclesiim  nunquara  fuisse  sine  axcommunicatione.  Ibid. 
c»p.  la. 
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for  the  direction  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
country.1 

"  All  the  pastors  are  its  natural  members 
but  each  church  shall  further  elect  from  its 
body  a  man  full   of  the  Spirit  and  of  faith, 
to  whom  it  shall  intrust  its  powers  for  all 
that  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod.2 

"  Three  visitors  shall  be  elected  yearly, 
with  commission  to  go  through  all  the 
churches,  to  examine  those  who  have  been 
elected  bishops,  to  confirm  those  who  have 
been  approved  of,  and  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod." 

It  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  this  first 
evangelical  constitution  went  in  some  points 
to  the  extreme  of  ecclesiastical  democracy  ; 
but  certain  institutions  had  crept  in  that 
were  capable  of  increase  and  of  changing  its 
nature.  Six  superintendents  for  life  were 
afterwards  substituted  for  the  three  annual 
visitors  (who,  according  to  the  primitive  in- 
stitution, might  be  simple  members  of  the 
church)  ;  and,  as  has  been  remarked,3  the 
encroachments,  whether  of  these  superinten- 
dents or  of  the  state,  gradually  paralyzed 
the  activity  and  independence  of  the  churches 
of  Ilesse.  This  constitution  fared  like  that 
of  the  Abbe  Sioyes,  in  the  year  8  (A.  i>. 
1790),  which  although  intended  to  be  repub- 
lican, served  through  the  influence  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  to  establish  the  despotism  of 
the  empire. 

It  was  not  the  less  a  remarkable  work. 
Romish  doctors  have  reproached  the  Refor- 
mation for  making  the  Church  a  too  interior 
institution.4  In  effect,  the  Reformation  and 
Popery  recognise  two  elements  in  the  Church, 
— the  one  exterior,  the  other  interior ;  but 
while  Popery  gives  precedence  to  the  former, 
the  Reformation  assigns  it  to  the  latter.  If 
however  it  be  a  reproach  against  the  Refor- 
mation for  having  an  inward  Church  only, 
and  for  not  creating  an  external  one,  the 
remarkable  constitution  of  which  we  have 
just  exhibited  a  few  features,  will  save  us 
the  trouble  of  replying.  The  exterior  eccle- 
siastical order,  which  then  sprang  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  Reformation,  is  far  more 
peri'ect  than  that  of  Popery. 

One  great  question  presented  itself :  Would 
these  principles  be  adopted  by  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation  ? 

Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
would.  At  that  time  the  most  pious  men 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  ecclesiastical  power 
proceeded  from  the  members  of  the  Church. 
On  withdrawing  from  the  hierarchical  ex- 
treme, they  flung  themselves  into  a  demo- 
cratical  one.  Luther  himself  had  professed 
this  doctrine  as  early  as  1523.  When  the 


1  lit  semel  pro  toto  Ilcssia  celebretur  synodus  apnd  Mar- 
pin-gum  tertia  dominica  post  pascha.  Monumenta  Hassl- 
11  :..  cap.  18. 

•  Universi   episcopi Quwllbet  ecclesia  consrcfcttir  et 

eli?at  ex  se  Ipsa  unum  plenum  fide  et  Spiritu  Dei.    Ibid. 

3  KettiR,  Die  Freie  Kirclie. 

*  This  is  the  opinion  set  forth   In  tlic  Sfmtbtllt  of  Dr. 
Mohler.  the  moat  celebrated  defender  of  the  Kombli  doc- 
trine among  our  contemporaries. 
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Calixtins  of  Bohemia  found  that  the  bishops 
of  their  country  refused  them  ministers, 
they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  first 
vagabond  priest.  "  If  you  have  no  other 
means  of  procuring  pastors,"  -wrote  Luther 
to  them,  "  rather  do  without  them,  and  let 
each  head  of  a  family  read  the  Gospel  in  his 
own  house,  and  baptize  hi?  children,  sighing 
after  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  as- the  Jews 
at  Babylon  did  for  Jerusalem."  l  The  con- 
secration of  the  pope  creates  priests — not  of 
God,  but  of  the  devil,  ordained  solely  to 
trample  Jesus  Christ  under  foot,  to  bring 
his  sacrifice  to  naught,  and  to  sell  imaginary 
holocausts  to  the  world  in  his  name.2  Men 
become  ministers  only  by  election  and  call- 
ing, and  that  ought  to  be  effected  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"  First,  seek  God  by  prayer ; 3  then  being 
assembled  together  with  all  those,  whose 
hearts  God  has  touched,  choose  in  the  Lord's 
name  him  or  them  whom  you  shall  have 
acknowledged  to  be  fitted  for  this  ministry. 
After  that,  let  the  chief  men  among  you 
lay  their  hands  on  them,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  people  and  to  the  Church."4 

Luther,  in  thus  calling  upon  the  people 
alone  to  nominate  their  pastors,  submitted 
to  the  necessities  of  the  times  in  Bohemia. 
It  was  requisite  to  constitute  the  ministry  ; 
and  as  the  ministry  had  no  existence,  it 
could  not  then  have  the  legitimafe  part  that 
belongs  to  it  in  the  choice  of  God's  ministers. 
But  another  necessity,  proceeding  in  like 
manner  from  the  state  of  affairs,  was  to  in- 
cline Luther  to  deviate  in  Saxony  from  the 
principles  he  had  formerly  laid  down. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  German 
Reformation  began  with  the  lower  classes, 
as  in  Switzerland  and  France ;  and  Luther 
had  difficulty  in  finding  any  where  that 
Christian  people,  which  should  have  played 
so  great  a  part  in  his  new  constitution. 
Ignorant  men,  conceited  townspeople,  who 
would  not  even  maintain  their  ministers — 
these  were  the  members  of  the  Church.  Now 
what  could  be  done  with  such  elements  ? 

But  if  the  people  were  indifferent,  the 
princes  were  not  so.  They  stood  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  great  battle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  sat  on  the  first  bench  in  the  council. 
The  democratic  organization  was  therefore 
compelled  to  give  way  to  an  organization 
conformable  to  the  civil  government.  The 
Church  is  composed  of  Christians,  and  they 
are  taken  wherever  they  are  found — high  or 
low.  It  was  particularly  in  high  stations 
that  Luther  found  them.  He  admitted  the 
princes  (as  Zwingle  did  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred)  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  henceforward  the  influence  of  the  State 

1  Tutlus  enlm  et  salubrlus  esset,  quemllbet  patrcm.fami- 
lias  sue  domul  Icgere  Evangel  him.    L.  Opp.  L»l.  li.  363. 

-  Per  ordinei  papislicoa  mm  sacerdotrs  Dei  sed  eacer 
dottft  Satana.1,  tantum  lit  Christum  conculccnt.    Ibid.  3&i. 

3  oratiuiiibiift  turn  prlvatis  turn  pnbllcll.     Ibid.  370. 

*  Ellgite  quern  et  quos  voloerttu.    Turn  Imposiils  super 
eoi  manlbus,  slut  hoc  ipso  reatri  episeopi,  vestri  miulstri, 
•cu  putorea.    Ibid. 


became  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the 
constitution  of  the  evangelical  Church  in 
Germany. 

Thus  Luther,  setting  out  in  principle  from 
the  democratic,  arrived  in  fact  at  the  Erastian 
extreme.  Never  perhaps  was  there  so  im- 
mense a  -space  between  the  premises  laid 
down  by  any  man,  and  the  conduct  he 
adopted.  If  Luther  crossed  that  wide  inter- 
val without  hesitation,  it  was  not  from  mere 
inconsistency  on  his  part ;  he  yielded  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times.  The  rules  of  Church 
government  are  not.  like  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  of  an  absolute  nature ;  their  appli- 
cation depends  in  a  measure  on  the  state  of 
the  Church.  Nevertheless  there  was  some 
inconsistency  in  Luther:  he  often  expressed 
himself  in  a  contradictory  manner  on  what 
princes  ought  and  ought  not  to  do  in  the 
Church.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
reformer  and  his  age  had  no  very  settled 
opinions :  there  were  other  questions  to  be 
cleared  up. 

In  the  mind  of  the  reformer  the  tutelage 
of  the  princes  was  only  to  be  provisional. 
The  faithful  being  still  in  their  minority, 
they  had  need  of  a  guardian :  but  the  era  of 
the  Church's  majority  might  arrive,  and  then 
would  come  its  emancipation. 

As  we  said  in  another  place,1  we  will  not 
decide  on  this  great  controversy  of  Church 
and  State.  But  there  arc  certain  ideas  which 
can  never  be  forgotten.  God  is  the  principle 
from  which  every  being  emanates,  and  who 
ought  to  govern  the  whole  world — societies 
as  well  as  individuals — the  State  not  less 
than  the  Church.  God  has  to  do  with 
governments,  and  governments  with  God. 
The  great  truths  of  which  the  Church  is  the 
depository  are  given  from  above  to  exert 
their  influence  on  the  whole  nation, — on  him 
who  is  seated  on  the  throne,  as  well  as  on 
the  peasant  in  his  cottage :  and  it  is  not  only 
as  an  individual  that  the  prince  must  be  par- 
taker of  this  heavenly  light ;  it  is  also  that 
he  may  receive  a  Divine  wisdom  as  governor 
of  his  people.  God  must  be  in  the  State,  To 
place  nations,  governments,  social  and  poli- 
tical life  on  one  side, — and  God,  his  Word, 
and  his  Church  on  the  other,  as  if  there  were 
a  great  gulf  between  them,  and  that  these 
two  orders  of  things  should  never  meet, — 
would  be  at  once  high  treason  against  man 
and  against  God. 

But  if  there  ought  to  be  a  close  union  be- 
tween these  two  spheres  (the  Church  and 
State),  we  ought  to  seek  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  obtain  it.  Now,  if  the  direction 
of  the  Church  is  intrusted  to  the  civil  go- 
vernment, as  was  the  case  in  Saxony,  there 
is  great  reason  to  fear  lest  the  reality  of  this 
union  should  be  compromised,  and  the  infil- 
tration of  heavenly  strength  into  the  body 
of  the  nation  be  obstructed.  The  Church 
administered  by  a  civil  department  will  often 
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be  sacrificed  to  political  ends,  ami,  gradually 
becoming  secularized,  will  lose  its  pristine 
vigour.  This  at  least  has  taken/  place  in 
Germany,  where  in  some  places  religion  has 
sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  temporal  administra- 
tion. In  order  that  any  created  being  may 
exercise  all  the  influence  of  which  it  is 
capable,  it  ought  to  have  a  free  development. 
Let  a  tree  grow  unconfined  in  the  open 
fields,  you  will  better  enjoy  its  cool  shade, 
and  gather  more  abundant  fruits,  than  if 
you  planted  it  in  a  vase  and  shut  it  up  in 
your  chamber.  Such  a  tree  is  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

The  recourse  to  the  civil  power,  which 
was  perhaps  at  that  time  necessary  in  Ger- 
many, had  still  another  consequence  :  when 
Protestantism  became  an  affair  of  govern- 
ments, it  ceased  to  be  universal.  The  new 
spirit  was  capable  of  creating  a  new  earth. 
But  instead  of  opening  new  roads  and  of  pur- 
posing the  regeneration  of  all  Christendom 
and  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world.  Pro- 
testantism shrank  back,  and  Protestants 
sought  to  settle  themselves  as  comfortably 
as  possible  in  a  few  German  duchies.  This 
timidity,  which  has  been  called  prudence, 
did  immense  injury  to  the  Reformation. 

The  organizing  power  being  once  disco- 
vered in  the  councils  of  princes,  the  reformers 
thought  of  organization,  and  Luther  applied 
to  the  task  :  for  although  he  was  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  an  assailant  and  Calvin  an 
organizer,  these  two  qualities,  as  necessary 
to  the  reformers  of  the  Church  as  to  the 
founders  of  empires,  were  not  wanting  in 
either  of  these  great  servants  of  God. 

It  was  necessary  to  compose  a  new  minis- 
try, for  most  of  the  priests  who  had  quitted 
the  papacy  were  content  to  receive  the 
watchword  of  Reform  without  having  pc 
sonally  experienced  the  sanctifying  virtue  of 
the  truth.  There  was  even  one  parish  in 
which  the  priest  preached  the  Gospel  in  his 
principal  church,  and  sang  mass  in  its  suc- 
cursal.1 

But  something  more  was  wanting:  a  Chris- 
tian people  had  to  be  created.  "  Alas  ! 
said  Luther  of  some  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Reform,  "  they  have  abandoned  their  Romish 
doctrines  and  rites,  and  they  scoft'at  ours."2 
Luther  did  not  shrink  from  before  this 
double  necessity  ;  and  he  made  provision  for 
it.  Convinced  that  a  general  visitation  01 
the  churches  was  necessary,  he  addresser 
the  elector  on  this  subject,  on  the  22d  Oc 
tober  1526.  "  Your  highness,  in  your  qua 
lity  of  guardian  of  youth,  and  of  all  those 
who  know  not  how  to  take  care  of  them 
selves,"  said  he,  "should  compel  the  inhabi 
tants,  who  desire  neither  pastors  nor  schools 
to  receive  tjiese  means  of  grace,  as  they  are 
compelled  to  \vork  on  the  roads,  on  bridges 


l  Tn  ede  parochial!  evangclico  more  doccbat.  In  filial 
mlsslflcBbat.   Seek.  p.  102. 

•  Sic  culm  sua  papistlca  ncglexernnt,  el  uostra  contem 
nunt.    L.  Epp.  111.  fU. 


and  such  like  services.1  The  papal  order 
jeing  abolished,  it  is  your  duty  to  regulate 
:hese  things:  no  other  person  cares  about 
them,  no  other  can,  and  no  other  ought  to  do 
o.  Commission,  therefore,  four  persons  to 
visit  all  the  country ;  let  two  of  them  in- 
quire into  the  tithes  and  church  property; 
and  let  two  take  charge  of  the  doctrine, 
schools,  churches,  and  pastors."  It  may  be 
asked,  on  reading  these  words,  whether  the 
Jhurch  which  was  formed  in  the  first  cen- 
;ury  without  the  support  of  princes,  could 
not  in  the  sixteenth  be  reformed  without 
them  ? 

Luther  was  not  content  with  soliciting  in 
writing  the  intervention  of  the  prince.  lie 
was  indignant  at  seeing  the  courtiers,  who 
in  the  time  of  the  Elector  Frederick  had 
hown  themselves  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
the  Reformation,  now  rushing,  "  sporting, 
laughing,  skipping,"  as  he  said,  on  the  spoils 
of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  elector^  having  come  to  Wit- 
temberg,  the  reformer  repaired  immediately 
to  the  palace,  made  his  complaint  to  the 
prince-electoral,  whom  he  met  at  the  gate, 
and  then,  without  caring  about  those  who 
would  have  stopped  him,  forced  his  way  into 
the  elector's  bedchamber,  and  addressing 
this  prince,  who  was  surprised  at  so  unex- 
pected a  visit,  begged  him  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  Church.  The  visitation  of  the 
churches  was  resolved  upon,  and  Melancthori 
was  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  necessary 
instructions. 

In  1526,  Luther  published  his  "  German 
Mass,"  by  which  he  signified  the  order  of 
church  service  in  general.  "  The  real  evan- 
gelical assemblies,"  he  said,  "  do  not  take 
place  publicly,  pell-mell,  admitting  people  of 
every  sort;'2  but  they  are  formed  of  serious 
Christians,  who  confess  the  Gospel  by  their 
words  and  by  their  lives,3  and  in  the  midst 
of  whom  we  may  reprove  and  excommuni- 
cate those  who  do  not  live  according  to  the 
rule  of  Christ  Jesus.4  I  cannot  institute 
such  assemblies,  for  I  have  no  one  to  place 
in  them  ;5  but  if  the  thing  becomes  possible, 
I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  this  duty." 

It  was  with  a  conviction  that  he  must 
give  the  Church,  not  the  best  form  of  worship 
imaginable,  but  the  best  possible,  that  Me- 
lancthon,  like  Luther,  laboured  at  his  In- 
structions. 

The  German  Reformation  at  that  time 
tacked  about,  as  it  were.  If  Lambert  in 
Hesse  had  gone  to  the  extreme  of  a  demo- 
cratical  system,  Mclancthon  in  Saxony  was 
approximating  the  contrary  extreme  of  tra- 
ditional principles.  A  conservative  prin- 
ciple was  substituted  for  a  reforming  one. 

>  Als  oberster  vormund  der  Jurcnd  und  aller  die  e»  be. 
dtirff-n,  soil  slf  mil  Qewalt  dazu  batten.     L.  Epp.  II.  136. 

2  Non  publlce,  she  promiscue  et  admissa  omnli  generis 
plebe.    I)e  Missa  Germ. 

3  Oul  iininina  siia  In  catalogiim  referrent.  adds  he.    Ibid. 
<  Eicoimnunlcari  qui  Christlano  more  »e  ODD  tercrent. 

Ibid. 
5  Ncque  enim  habeo  qul  slot  Idonel.    Ibid. 
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Melancthon  wrote  to  one  of  the  inspectors :  * 
"  All  the  old  ceremonies  that  you  can  pre- 
serve, pray  do  so.2  Do  not  innovate  much, 
for  every  innovation  is  injurious  to  the 
people."5 

They  retained,  therefore,  the  Latin  liturgy, 
a  few  German  hymns  being  mingled  with 
it;4  the  communion  in  one  kind  for  those 
only  who  scrupled  from  habit  to  take  it  in 
both ;  a  confession  made  to  the  priest  with- 
out being  in  any  way  obligatory  ;  m:my 
saints'  days,  the  sacred  vestments,5  and 
other  rites,  "  in  which,"  said  Melancthon, 
"  there  is  no  harm,  whatever  Zwingle  may 
say."6  And  at  the  same  time  they  set 
forth  with  reserve  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

It  is  but  right  to  confess  the  dominion  of 
facts  and  circumstances  upon  these  ecclesias- 
tical organizations  ;  but  there  is  a  dominion 
which  rises  higher  still — that  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

Perhaps  Melancthon  did  all  that  could  be 
effected  at  that  time  ;  but  it  was  necessary 
for  the  work  to  be  one  day  resumed  and  re- 
established on  its  primitive  plan,  and  this 
was  Calvin's  glory. 

A  cry  of  astonishment  was  heard  both  from 
the  camp  of  Rome  and  from  that  of  the  Re- 
formation. "  Our  cause  is  betrayed,"  ex- 
claimed  some  of  the  evangelical  Christians  : 
"  the  liberty  is  taken  away  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  given  us."7 

On  their  part  the  Ultramontanists  triumph- 
ed in  Melancthon's  moderation  :  they  called  it 
a  retractation,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  in- 
sult the  Reform.  C'ochloeus  published  a 
"  horrible"  engraving,  as  he  styles  it  him- 
self, in  which,  from  beneath  the  same  hood, 
was  seen  issuing  a  seven-headed  monster 
representing  Luther.  Each  of  these  heads 
had  different  features,  and  all,  uttering  to- 
gether the  most  frightful  and  contradictory 
words,  kept  disputing,  tearing,  and  devouring 
each  other.8 

The  astonished  Elector  resolved  to  com- 
municate Melancthon's  paper  to  Luther. 
But  never  did  the  reformer's  respect  for  his 
friend  show  itself  in  a  more  striking  manner. 
He  made  only  one  or  two  unimportant  addi- 
tions to  this  plan,  and  sent  it  back  accompa- 
nied with  the  highest  eulogiums.  The  Ro- 
manists said  that  the  tiger  caught  in  a  net 
was  licking  the  hands  that  clipped  his  talons. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Luther  knew  ihut  the  aim 


1  Dr.  Dewette  thinks  this  letter  is  Luther's,  L.  KM>.  iii. 
352.  It  appears  clear  to  me,  as  also  to  Dr.  Bretschneider, 
tliat  it  is  Melanclhuu's.  l.utlirr  never  went  so  far  in  the 
v.  .1  ;•  »f  concession. 

-  i  Hjservo  quantum  ex  veterlbus  Cffiremoniis  retincri  po- 
test,  rctiiieas.    Corp.  Kef.  ii.  990. 

3  Omnis  novitas  nooet  in  vulgo.    Ibid. 

*  Nun  aboleas  earn  tutam  (the  Latin  muss):  satis  est  ali- 
cubi  miscere  Oermaiiicas  cantationes.    Ibid. 

5  Ut  retineixntur  vestcs  nsitatie  ia  sacris.  Corp.  Ref.  ad 
Jonam,20th  December  IS27. 

u  Vel  si  Zwinglius  ipse  prasdicaturus  sit.  Corp.  Ref.  ii. 
910. 

7  Alii  dlcerent  prodi  causam.  Camer.  Vita  Melancthon, 
p.  107. 

•  Monitrosus  ille  Germanise  partus,  Lutherua  ecpticeps. 
Cocbloeus,  p.  169. 
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of  Melancthon's  labours  was  to  strengthen 
the  very  soul  of  the  Reformation  in  all  the 
churches  of  Saxony.  That  was  sufficient  for 
him.  He  thought  besides,  that  in  every 
thing  there  must  be  a  transition  ;  and  being 
justly  convinced  that  his  friend  was  more 
than  himself  a  man  at  transition,  he  frankly 
accepted  his  views. 

The  general  visitation  began.  Luther  in 
Saxony,  Spalatin  in  the  districts  of  Alten- 
burg  and  Zwickau,  Melancthon  in  Thurin- 
gia,  and  Thuring  in  Franconia,  with  eccle- 
siastical deputies  and  several  lay  colleagues, 
commenced  the  work  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber 1528. 

They  purified  the  clergy  by  dismissing 
every  priest  of  scandalous  life ; 1  assigned  a 
portion  of  the  church  property  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  worship,  and  placed  the 
remainder  beyond  the  reach  of  plunder. 
They  continued  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
vents, and  every  where  established  unity  of 
instruction.  "  Luther's  greater  and  smaller 
catechisms,"  which  appeared  in  1529,  con- 
tributed more  perhaps  than  any  other  writ- 
ings to  propagate  throughout  the  new 
churches  the  ancient  faith  of  the  apostles. 
The  visiters  commissioned  the  pastors  of  the 
great  towns  under  the  title  of  superinten- 
dents, to  watch  over  the  churches  and  the 
schools ;  they  maintained  the  abolition  of 
celibacy  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Word,  be- 
come husbands  and  fathers,  formed  the  germ 
of  a  third  estate,  whence  in  after-years  were 
diffused  in  all  ranks  of  society  learning,  acti- 
vity, and  light.  This  is  one  of  the  truest 
causes  of  that  intellectual  and  moral  supe- 
riority which  indisputably  distinguishes  the 
evangelical  nations. 

The  organization  of  the  churches  in  Sax- 
on}', notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  pro- 
duced for  a  time  at  least  the  most  important 
results.  It  was  because  the  Word  of  God 
prevailed ;  and  because,  wherever  this  Word 
exercises  its  power,  secondary  errors  and 
abuses  are  paralyzed.  The  very  discretion 
that  was  employed  really  originated  in  a 
good  principle.  The  reformers,  unlike  the 
enthusiasts,  did  not  utterly  reject  an  institu- 
tion because  it  was  corrupted.  They  did  not 
say,  for  example,  "  The  sacraments  are  dis- 
figured, let  us  do  without  them  !  the  minis- 
try is  corrupt,  let  us  reject  it!" — but  they 
rejected  the  abuse,  and  restored  the  use. 
This  prudence  is  the  mark  of  a  work  of  God  ; 
and  if  Luther  sometimes  permitted  the  chaff 
to  remain  along  with  the  wheat,  Calvin 
appeared  later,  and  more  thoroughly  purged 
the  Christian  threshing-floor. 

The  organization  which  was  at  that  time 
going  on  in  Saxony,  exerted  a  strong  reaction 
on  all  the  German  empire,  and  the  doctrine 
of  tin;  Gospel  advanced  with  gigantic  strides. 
God's  design  in  turning  aside  from  the  re- 
formed states  of  Germany  the  thunderbolt 

1  Vlgintl  fere  rades  et  inepli,  multiquo  concublnarll  et 
potatores  deprehenii  Bunt.    Seckend.  p.  1U2. 
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that  he  caused  to  f;ill  upon  the  seven-hilled 
city,  was  clearly  manifest.  Never  were  years 
more  usefully  employed  ;  and  it  was  not  only 
to  framing  a  constitution  that  the  Refonna- 
tion  devoted  itself,  it  was  also  to  the  exten- 
sion of  its  doctrine. 

The  duchies  of  Luneburg  and  Brunswick, 
many  of  the  most  important  imperial  cities, 
as  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Strasburg, 
Gottingen,  Gosslar,  Nordhausen,  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  removed  the  tapers 
from  the  chapels,  and  substituted  in  their 
place  the  brighter  torch  of  the  Word  of  God. 
In  vain  did  the  frightened  canons  allege 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  "  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Church,"  replied  Kempe  and 
Zechenhagen,  the  reformer  of  Hamburg, 
"  cannot  be  acknowledged  unless  the  Church 
herself  obeys  her  pastor  Jesus  Christ."1 
Pomeranua  visited  many  places  to  put  a 
finishing  hand  to  the  Keform. 

]n  Franconia,  the  Margrave  George  of 
Brandenburg,  having  reformed  Anspach  and 
ISayreuth,  wrote  to  his  ancient  protector, 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  had  knit  his  brows 
on  being  informed  of  these  proceedings :  "  I 
have  acted  thus  by  God's  order ;  for  he  com- 
mands princes  to  take  care  not  only  of  the 
bodies  of  their  subjects,  but  also  of  their 
souls."2 

In  East  Friesland,  on  new-year's  day  1527, 
a  Dominican  named  Resius,  having  put  oil 
his  hood,3  ascended  the  pulpit  at  Noorden, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  maintain  cer- 
tain theses  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
Gospel.  After  silencing  the  Abbot  of  Noor- 
den  by  the  soundness  of  his  arguments, 
Kesius  took  off  his  cowl,  left  it  on  the  pulpit, 
and  was  received  in  the  nave  by  the  accla- 
mations of  the  faithful.  Erelong  the  whole 
of  Friesland  laid  aside  the  uniform  of  popery, 
as  Resius  had  done. 

At  Berlin,  Elizabeth,  electress  of  Bran- 
denburg, having  read  Luther's  works,  felt  a 
desire  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  in  con- 
formity with  Christ's  institution.  A  minister 
secretly  administered  it  at  the  festival  of 
Easter,  1528  ;  but  one  of  her  children  in- 
formed the  elector.  Joachim  was  greatly 
exasperated,  and  ordered  his  wife  to  keep  her 
room  for  several  days;4  it  was  even  rumoured 
that  he  intended  shutting  her  up.5  This 
princess,  being  deprived  of  all  religious 
support,  and  mistrusting  the  perfidious  ma- 
noeuvres of  the.Romish  priests,  resolved  to 
escape  by  flight,  and  claim  the  assistance  of 
her  brother,  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  then 
residing  at  Torgau.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
dark  night,  she  quitted  the  castle  nn  a 

•  Evangelic!  auctoritatem  Ecclesiffi  non  aliter  agnoscen- 
dam  esse  contendebant  quam  si  vocem  pastoris  Christ!  se- 
queretur.  Seckend.  i.  246. 

'-'  Noti  modo  quoad  corpus,  sed  etiam  quoad  anlmam. 
Ibid  ii.  121. 

3  Resins,  cucullum  indutus,  suggestum  ascendlt.  Scultet. 
Ann.  p.  9:1. 

«  Aliquot  diebus  a  marito  in  cublculo  detents  fuissc. 
Seckend.  ii.  122. 

s  Marchlo  statuerat  earn  Immurare.  L.  Epp.  ad  Len- 
kluui,  iii.  296. 


peasant's  dress,  and  got  into  a  rude  country- 
waggon  that  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  gate 
of  the  city.  Elizabeth  urged  on  the  driver, 
when,  in  a  bad  road,  the  wain  broke  down. 
The  electress,  hastily  unfastening  a  hand- 
kerchief she  wore  round  her  head,  flung  it  to 
the  man,  who  employed  it  in  repairing  the 
damage,  and  erelong  Eli/.tbcth  arrived  at 
Torgau.  "  If  I  should  expose  you  to  any 
risk,"  said  she  to  her  uncle,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  "I  am  ready  to  go  wherever  Provi- 
dence may  lead  me."  But  John  assigned 
her  a  residence  in  the  castle  oi'  Lichtenberg, 
on  the  Elbe,  near  Wittemberg.  Without 
taking  upon  us  to  approve  of  Elizabeth's 
flight,  let  us  acknowledge  the  good  that  God's 
Providence  derived  from  it.  This  amiable 
lady,  who  lived  at  Lichtenberg  in  the  study 
of  His  Word,  seldom  appearing  at  court, 
frequently  going  to  hear  Luther's  scrmgns, 
and  exercising  a  salutary  influence  over  her 
children,  who  sometimes  hud  permission  to 
see  her,  was  the  first  of  those  pious  prin- 
cesses whom  the  house  of  Brandenburg  has 
counted,  and  even  still  counts,  among  its 
members. 

At  the  same  time,  llolstein,  Sluswick, 
and  Silesia  decided  in  favour  of  the  Refor- 
mation :  and  Hungary,  as  well  as  Bohemia, 
saw  the  number  oi  its  adherents  increase. 

lu  every  place,  instead  of  a  hierarchy 
seeking  its  righteousness  in  the  works  of 
man,  its  glory  in  external  pomp,  its  strength 
in  a  material  power,  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  reappeared,  humble  as  in  primitive 
times,  and  like  the  ancient  Christians,  look- 
ing for  its  righteousness,  its  glory,  and  its 
power  solely  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and 
in  the  Word  of  God.1 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Edict  of  Ofen  —  Persecutions— Winchlcr,  Carpenter,  and 
Keyser— Alarm  in  Germany— rack's  Forjery— League  of 
the  Reformed  Princes — Advice  of  the  Reformers — Luther's 
Pacific  Council — Surprise  of  the  Papist  Princes— Puck's 
Scheme  not  improbable— Vigour  of  the  Reformation. 

THESE  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  could  not  pass 
unperceived ;  there  was  a  powerful  reaction, 
and  until  political  circumstances  should  per- 
mit a  grand  attack  upon  the  Reformation  on 
the  very  soil  where  it  was  established,  and 
of  fighting  against  it  by  means  of  diets,  and 
if  necessary  by  armies,  the  adversaries  began 
to  persecute  it  in  detail  in  the  Romish  coun- 
tries with  tortures  and  the  scaffold. 

On  the  20th  August  1527,  King  Ferdi- 
nand, by  the  Edict  of  Ofen  in  Hungary, 
published  a  tariff  of  crimes  and  penalties,  in 
which  he  threatened  death  by  the  sword,  by 
fire,  or  by  water,'-*  against  any  who  should 
say  that  Mary  was  like  other  women ;  or 
partake  of  the  sacrament  in  an  heretical 
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1  Rerelatlon  ill.  11. 

2  Die  sollen  mil  den  Fener.  SchwerdtodfrWasser  gcstrftft 
werden.    Fcrd.  Mand»t.  L.  Opp.  nix.  696. 
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manner ;  or  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine, 
not  being  a  Romish  priest ;  and  further,  in 
the  second  case,  the  house  in  which  the 
sacrament  should  have  been  administered 
was  to  be  confiscated  or  rased  to  the,  ground. 

Such  was  not  the.  legislation  of  Luther. 
Link  having  asked  him  if  it  were  lawful  for 
the  magistrate  to  put  the  false  prophets  to 
death,  meaning  the  Sacramentarians,  whose 
doctrines  Luther  had  so  violently  attacked,1 
the  reformer  replied  :  "  I  am  slow  whenever 
life  is  concerned,  even  if  the  offender  is  ex- 
ceedingly guilty.'2  I  can  by  no  means  admit 
that  the  false"  teachers  should  be  put  to 
death:3  it,  is  sufficient  to  remove  them." 
For  ages  the  Romish  Church  has  bathed  in 
blood.  Luther  was  the  first  to  profess  the 
great  principles  of  humanity  and  religious 
liberty. 

li'eeoursc  was  sometimes  had  to  more  ex- 
peditious means  than  the  scaffold  itself. 
George  Winkler,  pastor  of  Hallo,  having 
bee«  summoned  before  Archbishop  Albert  in 
the  spring  of  1527.  for  having  administered 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  had  been  ac- 
quitted. As  this  minister  was  returning 
home  along  an  unfrequented  road  in  the 
midst  of  the  woods,  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  mimber  of  horsemen,  who  murdered 
him,  and  immediately  fled  through  the 
thickets  without  taking  anything  from  his 
person.4  "  The  world,"  exclaimed  Luther, 
"  is  a  cavern  of  assassins  under  the  command 
of  the  devil ;  an  inn,  whose  landlord  is  a 
brigand,  and  which  bears  this  sign,  Lies  and 
Murder:  and  none  are  more  readily  put  to 
death  therein  than  those  who  proclaim  Jesus 
Christ." 

At  Munich,  George  Carpenter  was  led  to 
the  scaffold  for  having  denied  that  the  bap- 
tism of  water  is  able  by  its  own  virtue  to 
save  a  man.  "  When  you  are  thrown  into 
tiie  fire,"  said  some  of  his  brethren,  "  give 
us  a  sign  by  which  we  may  know  that  you 
persevere  in  the  faith." — "  As  long  as  I  can 
open  my  mouth,  I  will  confess  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."5  The  executioner  stretched 
him  on  a  ladder,  tied  a  small  bag  of  gunpow- 
der round  his  neek,  and  then  flung  him  into 
the  flames.  Carpenter  immediately  cried  out 
"Jesus!  Jesus!"  and  while  the  executioner 
was  turning  him  again  and  again  with  his 
hooks,  the  martyr  several  times  repeated  the 
same  word  Jesus,  and  expired. 

At  Landsberg  nine  persons  were  consigned 
to  the  flames,  and  at  Munich  twenty-nine 
were  tlirown  into  the  water.  At  Scherding, 
Leonard  Keyser,  a  friend  and  disciple  of 
Luther,  having  been  condemned  by  the 
bishop,  had  his  head  shaved,  and  being 

I  Contra liostes  sncramenturlos  strcnue  noblscum  certare. 
Epp.  to  henU.  July  14.  152n. 

-'  Ego  ad  judiclum  sangulnls  tardus  sum,  ctiam  ubl  meri- 
tmn  ubundat.  Ibid. 

'•>  Nullomodo  possum  admlttere  falsos  doctores  occidl. 
Ibid. 

<  Mox  enim  ut  Intcrfecerunt,  autugenmt  per  avia  loca, 
iiihil  urieilx  aut  peeuni.-i-  cupicniirs.  c.  chl.  p.  152. 

4  Dum  os  aperire  liceblt.  servatoris  iwstri  nomcn  profiler! 
nmicinaminteriiiitlam.  Scultet.il.  no. 


dressed  in  a  smock-frock,  was  placed  on 
horseback.  As  the  executioners  were  curs- 
ing and  swearing,  because  they  could  not 
disentangle  the  ropes  with  which  his  limbs 
were  to  be  tied,  he  said  to  them  mildly  : 
"  I  >ear  friends,  your  bonds  are  not  necessary  ; 
7iiy  Lord  Christ  has  already  bound  me." 
When  he  drew  near  the  stake,  Keyser  looked 
at  the  crowd  and  exclaimed  :  "  Behold  the 
harvest !  O  Master,  send  forth  thy  labour- 
ers !  "  And  then  ascending  the  scaffold  he 
cried:  "O  Jesu,  save  me!  I  am  thine." 
These  were  his  last  words.1  "  What  am  I, 
a  wordy  preacher,"  said  Luther  when  he 
received  the  news  of  his  death,  "  in  com- 
parison with  this  great  doer  of  the  word  !  "! 

Thus  the  Reformation  manifested  by  such 
striking  works  the  truth  that  it  had  come 
to  re-establish  ;  namely,  that  faith  is  not,  as 
Rome  maintains,  an  historical,  vain,  dead 
knowledge,3  but  a  lively  faith,  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  channel  by  which  Christ 
fills  the  heart  with  new  desires  and  with  new 
affections, — the  true  worship  of  the  living 
God. 

These  martyrdoms  filled  Germany  with 
horror,  and  gloomy  forebodings  descended 
from  the  throne  into  the  ranks  of  the  people. 
Around  the  domestic  hearth,  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,  the  conversation  wholly 
turned  on  prisons,  tortures,  scaffolds,  and 
martyrs ;  the  slightest  noise  alarmed  the  old 
men,  women,  and  children.  Such  narratives 
gathered  strength  as  they  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  :  the  rumour  of  a  universal  conspi- 
racy against  the  Gospel  spread  throughout 
the  empire.  Its  adversaries,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  terror,  announced  with  a  myste- 
rious air  that  they  must  look  during  this 
year  (1528)  for  some  decisive  measure  against 
the  reform.4  One  scoundrel  (Pack)  resolved 
to  profit  by  this  state  of  mind  to  satisfy  his 
avarice. 

No  blows  are  more  terrible  to  a  cause  than 
those  which  it  inflicts  upon  itself.  The  Re- 
formation, seized  with  a  dizziness,  was  on 
the  verge  of  self-destruction.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  error  that  conspires  against  the 
cause  of  truth,  beguiling  by  subtlety  ;5  the 
Reformation  was  about  to  experience  its 
attacks,  and  to  stagger  under  the  most  for- 
midable assault, — perturbation  of  thought, 
and  estrangement  from  the  ways  of  wisdom 
and  of  truth. 

( Hho  Pack,  vice-chancellor  to  Duke  George 
of  Saxony,  was  a  crafty  and  dissipated  man,6 
who  took  advantage  of  his  office,  and  had 
recourse  to  all  sorts  of  practices  to  procure 


1  Incenso  jam  igno,  Clara  voce  proclamavit :  Taut  turn 
Jesu!  Salva  me  1  Seckcnd.  ii.  Ho. 

-  Tain  impar  vi-rbosus  pracdicator,  illi  tarn  potcntl  verbl 
operator.     1,.  Kpp.  iii.  TJ14. 

'•>  Si  quis  dixerit  pdem  non  essc  veram  fidem,  licet  non  fit 
viva,  suit  eum  qui  (idem  sine  cliaril  ;tte  liabet,  non  esse  chrts- 
tiamtm,  anatliemn  sit.  C'onc.  Kricl.  Sess.  6,  p.  28. 

4  N^snn  quid  mirnri  quod  hoc  anno  contra  reformationem 
cxpectandum  sit.  Seckcnd.  ii.  lul. 

*  2  Corinthians  xi.  :i. 

6  Homo  crat  vcrsutus,  et  prreterea  prodigus,  quo  vltlo  lA 
alia  inductus  est.  Seckcnd.  Ii.  94. 
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money.  The  duke  having  on  one  occasion 
sent  him  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  as  his 
representative,  the  Bishop  of  Merseburg  con- 
fided to  him  his  contribution  towards  the 
imperial  government.  The  bishop  having 
been  afterwards  called  upon  for  the  money, 
Pack  declared  that  lie  had  paid  it  to  a  citi- 
zen of  Nuremberg,  whose  seal  and  signature 
lie  producer!.  This  paper  was  a  forgery,  and 
Pack  himself  was  the  author  of  it.1  The 
wretch,  however,  put  an  impudent  face  on 
the  matter,  and  having  escaped  conviction, 
preserved  the  confidence  of  his  master.  Ere- 
long an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  exer- 
cising his  criminal  talents  on  a  larger  scale. 

No  one  entertained  greater  suspicions  with 
regard  to  the  papists  than  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse.  Young,  susceptible,  and  restless,  he 
was  always  on  the  alert.  In  the  month  of 
February  1528,  Pack  happening  to  be  at 
Cassel  to  assist  Philip  in  some  difficult  busi- 
ness, the  landgrave,  imparted  to  him  his 
fears.  If  any  one  could  have  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  designs  of  the  papists,  it  must 
have  been  the  vice-chancellor  of  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  Reformation.  The 
crafty  Pack  heaved  a  sigh,  bent  down  his 
eyes,  and  was  silent.  Philip  immediately 
became  uneasy,  entreated  him,  and  promised 
to  do  nothing  that  would  injure  the  duke. 
Pack,  as  if  he  had  allowed  an  important 
secret  to  be  torn  from  him  with  regret,  then 
confessed  that  a  league  against  the  Luthe- 
rans had  been  concluded  at  Breslau  on  the 
Wednesday  following  Jubilate  Sunday  (12th 
May  1527)  ;  and  engaged  to  procure  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  act  for  the  landgrave,  who 
offered  him  a  remuneration  of  ten  thousand 
florins  for  this  service.  This  was  the  greatest 
transaction  tlurt  the  wretched  man  had  ever 
undertaken ;  but  it  tended  to  nothing  less 
than  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  empire. 

The  landgrave  was  amazed  :  he  restrained 
himself,  however,  wishing  to  see  the  act  with 
his  own  eyes  before  informing  his  allies.  He 
therefore  repaired  to  Dresden.  "  1  cannot," 
said  Pack,  " furnish  you  with  the  original: 
the  duke  always  carries  it  about  his  person 
to  read  it  to  other  princes  whom  he  hopes  to 
gain  over.  Quite  recently  at  Leipsic,  he 
showed  it  to  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick. 
But  here  is  a  copy  made  by  his  highness's 
order."  The  landgrave  took  the  document, 
which  bore  all  the  marks  of  the  most  perfect 
authenticity.  It  was  crossed  by  a  cord  of 
black  silk,  and  fastened  at  both  ends  by  the 
seal  of  the  ducal  chancery.2  Above  was  an 
impression  from  the  ring  Duke  George  al- 
ways wore  on  his  finger,  with  the  three 
quarterings  that  Philip  had  so  often  seen  ; 
at  the  top,  the  coronet,  and  at  the  bottom, 
the  two  lions.  He  had  no  more  doubts  as 
to  its  authenticity.  But  how  can  we  describe 
Ids  indignation  as  he  read  this  guilty  docu- 


'  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  records  at  Dresden. 
2  Cul  filum  Berleum  circumlifcatum,  et  slgillum  cancella- 
rlte  Impressum  erat.    Seek.  ii.  94. 
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ment?  King  Ferdinand,  the  Electors  of 
Mentz  and  of  Brandenburg,  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  the  Bishops 
of  Salzburg,  Wurtzburg,  and  Bamberg,  had 
entered  into  a  coalition  to  call  upon  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  to  deliver  up  the  arch-heretic 
Luther,  with  all  the  apostate  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
worship.  If  lie  made  default,  his  states  were 
to  be  invaded,  and  this  prince  and  his  de- 
scendants for  ever  dispossessed.  The  same 
measure  was  next  to  be  applied  to  the  land- 
grave, only  ("it  was  your  father-in-law, 
Duke  George,"  said  Pack  to  Philip,  "  who 
got  this  clause  inserted")  his  states  were  to 
be  restored  to  him  in  consideration  of  his 
youth,  if  he  became  fully  reconciled  to  the 
holy  Church.  The  document  stated  more- 
over the  contingents  of  men  and  money  to 
be  provided  by  the  confederates,  and  the 
share  they  were  to  have  in  the  spoils  of  the 
two  heretical  princes.1 

Many  circumstances  tended  to  confirm  the 
authenticity  of  this  p-ipcr.  Ferdinand,  Joa- 
chim of  Brandenburg,  and  George  of  Saxony, 
had  in  fact  met  at  Breslau  on  the  day  indi- 
cated, and  an  evangelical  prince,  the  Mar- 
grave George,  had  seen  Joachim  leave  Fer- 
dinand's apartments,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
large  parchment,  to  which  several  seals  were 
attached.  The  agitated  landgrave  caused  a 
copy  to  be  taken  of  this  document,  promised 
secrecy  for  a  time,  paid  Pack  four  thousand 
florins,  and  engaged  to  mike  up  the  sum 
agreed  upon,  if  he  would  procure  him  the 
original.  And  then,  wishing  to  prevent  the 
storm,  he  hastened  to  \Yeimar  to  inform  the 
elector  of  this  unprecedented  conspiracy. 

"I  have  seen,"  said  he  to  John  and  his 
son,  "  nay  more — I  have  had  in  my  hands  a 
duplicate  of  this  horrible  treaty.  Signatures, 
seals — nothing  wns  wanting."  Here  is  a 
copy,  and  I  bind  myself  to  pbei:  the  original 
before  your  eyes.  The  most  frightful  danger 
threatens  us — ourselves,  our  faithful  subjects, 
and  the  Word  of  God." 

The  elector  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
account  the  landgrave  had  just  given  him  : 
he  was  stunned,  confounded,  and  overpowered. 
The  promptest  measures  alone  could  avert 
such  unprecedented  disasters:  every  thing 
must  be  risked  to  extricate  them  from  certain 
destruction.  The  impetuous  Philip  breathed 
fire  and  flames;3  his  plan  of  defence  was 
already  prepared.  He  presented  it,  and  in 
the  first  moment  of  consternation  carried 
the  consent  of  his  ally,  as  it  were  by  assault. 
On  the  9th  March  "152.S,  the  two  princes 
agreed  to  employ  all  their  forces  to  defend 
themselves,  and  even  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  sacrifice  life,  honour,  rank,  subjects,  and 
states,  that  they  might  preserve  the  Word 
of  God.  The  Dukes  of  Prussia,  Mecklen- 

1  Hortlebcr,  He  Bello  Oermanieo.  ii.  579. 
-  Namjs  »fnrmabat  se  archetypon  vidisse,  commemorabat 
t$oa.yi!>a.; .      Corp.  Ref.  i.  986. 
3^MIrabIlUcrinc«nsuserat.    Ibid. 
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burp.  Lunebnrg.  and  Pomerania,  the  Kings 
of  Denmark  ami  Poland,  and  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  were  to  be  invited  to  enter 
into  this  alliance.  Six  hundred  thousand 
florins  were  destined  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  and  to  procure  them,  they  would  raise 
loans,  pledge  their  cities,  and  sell  the  offer- 
ings in  the  churches.1  They  had  already 
begun  to  raise  a  powerful  army.-  The  land- 
grave set  out  in  person  for  Nuremberg  and 
Anspach.  The  alarm  was  general  in  those 
countries ;  the  commotion  was  felt  through- 
out all  Germany,3  and  even  beyond  it.  John 
Zapolya,  king  of  Hungary,  at  that  time  a 
refugee  at  Cracow,  promised  a  hundred  thou- 
sand florins  to  raise  an  army,  and  twenty 
thousand  florins  a-month  for  its  maintenance. 
Thus  a  spirit  of  error  was  misleading  the 
princes  ;  it'  it  should  carry  away  the  Re- 
formers also,  the  destruction  of  the  Reforma- 
tion would  not  be  far  distant. 

But  God  was  watching  over  them.  Sup- 
ported on  the  rock  of  the  Word.  Melancthon 
and  Luther  replied :  u  It  is  written,  Thou 
shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  As  soon 
as  .these  two  men  whom  the  danger  threat- 
ened (for  it  was  they  who  were  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  papal  power)  saw  the  youthful 
landgrave  drawing  the  sword,  and  the  aged 
elector  himself  putting  his  hand  on  the  hilt, 
they  uttered  a  cry,  and  this  cry,  which  was 
heard  in  heaven,  saved  the  Reformation. 

Luther,  Pomeranus,  and  Melancthon  im- 
mediately forwarded  the  following  advice  to 
the  elector:  "  Above  all  things,  let  not  the 
attack  proceed  from  our  side,  and  let  no 
blood  be  shed  through  our  fault.  Let  us 
wait  for  the  enemy,  and  seek  after  peace. 
Send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  this  hateful  plot." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  faith  of  the  children 
of  God,  which  is  so  despised  by  politicians, 
conducted  them  aright,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  diplomatists  were  going  astray. 
The  elector  and  his  son  declared  to  the  land- 
grave that  they  would  not  assume  the  offen- 
sive. Philip  was  amazed.  "  Are  not  the 
preparations  of  the  papists  worthy  an  at- 
tack?" asked  he.4  "  What !  we  will  threaten 
war.  and  yet  not  make  it !  We  will  inflame 
the  hatred  of  our  antagonists,  and  leave  them 
time  to  prepare  their  forces  !  No,  no ;  for- 
ward !  It  is  thus  we  shall  secure  the  means 
of  an  honourable  peace." "If  the  land- 
grave desires  to  begin  the  war,"  replied  the 
reformer,  "  the  elector  is  not  obliged  to  ob- 
serve the  treaty ;  for  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men.  God  and  the  right  are 
above  every  alliance.  Let  us  beware  of 
painting  the  devil  on  our  doors,  and  inviting 
him  as  godfather.5  But  if  the  landgrave  is 

1  Venditisque  tcmplorum  donarila.    Seckend.  ii.  95. 

2  Magno  studio  validum  comparaverunt  ambo  eiercltum. 
Cochlceus,  p.  171. 

3  Non  levitcr  commotes  case  nostrorum  aniinos.    Corp. 
Bcf.  ii.  9M5. 

*  Landgravius  prapararnenta  adveraariorum  pro  aggres- 
slone  hal.cli.it.  Seek.  il.  95. 

5  Man  darf  den  Teufel  nicht  iiber  die  Thiir  malen,  noch 
Ihn  zu  gevattern  bitten.  L.  Epp.  lit.  321. 


attacked,  the  elector  ought  to  go  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  for  it  is  God's  will  that  we  preserve 
our  faith."  This  advice,  which  the  reformers 
gave,  cost  them  dear.  Never  did  man,  con- 
demned to  the  torture,  endure  a  punishment 
like-  theirs.  The  fears  excited  by  the  land- 
grave were  succeeded  by  the  terrors  inspired 
by  the  papist  princes.  This  cruel  trial  left 
them  in  great  distress.  "  I  am  worn  away 
with  sorrow,"  cried  Melancthon  ;  "  and  this 
anguish  puts  me  to  the  most  horrible  tor- 
ture.1 The  issue,"  added  he,  "  will  be  found 
un  our  knees  before  God."2 

The  elector,  drawn  in  different  directions 
by  the  theologians  and  the  politicians,  at  last 
took  a  middle  course :  he  resolved  to  assem- 
ble an  army,  "  but  only,'1  said  he,  "  to  obtain 
peace."  Philip  of  Hesse  at  length  gave  way, 
and  forthwith  sent  copies  of  the  famous 
treaty  to  Duke  George,  to  the  dukes  of  Ba- 
varia, and  to  the  emperor's  representatives, 
calling  upon  them  to  renounce  such  cruel 
designs.  "  I  would  rather  have  a  limb  cut 
off,"  said  he  to  his  father-in-law,  "  than 
know  you  to  be  a  member  of  such  an 
alliance." 

The  surprise  of  the  German  courts,  when 
they  read  this  document,  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Duke  George  immediately  replied  to 
the  landgrave,  that  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  unmeaning  absurdities ; 
that  he  who  pretended  to  have  seen  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  act  was  an  infamous  liar,  and 
an  incorrigible  scoundrel;  and  called  upon 
the  landgrave  to  give  up  his  authority,  or 
else  it  might  well  be  thought  that  he  was 
himself  the  inventor  of  this  impudent  fabri- 
cation. King  Ferdinand,  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  all  the  pretended  conspirators, 
made  similar  replies. 

Philip  of  Hesse  saw  that  he  had  been 
deceived;1  his  confusion  was  only  exceeded 
by  his  anger.  He  had  in  this  affair  justified 
the  accusations  of  his  adversaries,  who  called 
him  a  hot-headed  young  man,  and  had  com- 
promised to  the  highest  degree  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  and  that  of  his  people.  He 
said  afterwards.  "  If  that  business  had  not 
happened,  it  could  not  happen  now.  Nothing 
that  I  have  done  in  my  whole  life  has  caused 
me  greater  vexation." 

Pack  fled  in  alarm  to  the  landgrave,  who 
caused  him  to  be  arrested;  and  envoys  from 
the  several  princes  whom  this  scoundrel  had 
compromised  met  at  Cassel,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  him.  He  maintained  that  the 
original  act  of  the  alliance  had  really  existed 
in  the  Dresden  archives.  In  the  following 
year  the  landgrave  banished  him  from  Hesse, 
proving  by  this  action  that  he  did  not  fear 
him.  Pack  was  afterwards  discovered  in 
Belgium ;  and  at  the  demand  of  Duke 
George,  who  had  never  shown  any  pity  to- 

1  Cure  vehementer  cruciarant.    Corp.  Kef.  1. 988. 

2  E»  yovva.fi  <&ito.     Ibid. 

.   3  \Vir  fuhlten  dass  wlr  betrogen  waren.    Hortleber,  ir. 

467. 
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wards   liim,   he  was   seized,    tortured,    and 
finally  beheaded. 

The  landgrave  was  unwilling  to  have 
taken  up  arms  to  no  purpose.  The  Arch- 
bishop-elector of  Mentz  was  compelled,  on 
the  llth  June  1520,  to  renounce  in  the  camp 
of  Herzkirchen,  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
Saxony  and  Hesse.  *  This  was  no  small 
advantage. 

Scarcely  had  the  arms  been  laid  aside  be- 
fore Luther  took  up  his  pen  and  began  a  war 
of  another  kind.  "  Impious  princes  may  deny 
this  alliance  as  long  as  they  please,"  wrote 
he  to  Link  ;  "  I  am  very  certain  that  it  is 
not  a  chimerti.  These  insatiable  leeches  will 
take  no  repose  until  they  see  the  whole  of 
Germany  flowing  with  blood."2  This  idea 
of  Luther's  was  the  one  generally  enter- 
tained. "  The  document  presented  to  the 
landgrave  ma}'  be  Pack's  invention,"  it  was 
said,  "  bat  all  this  futric  of  lies  is  founded  on 
some  truth.  If  the  alliance  has  not  been 
concluded,  it  has  been  conceived."3 

Melancholy  were  the  results  of  this  affair. 
It  inspired  division  in  the  bosom  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  fanned  the  hatred  between 
the  two  parties.4  'Die  sparks  from  the  piles 
of  Keyser,  YVinkler,  Carpenter,  and  so  many 
other  martyrfi,  added  strength  to  the  fire  that 
was  already  threatening  to  set  the  empire  in 
flames.  It  was  under  such  critical  circum- 
stances, and  with  such  menacingdispositions, 
that  the  famous  Diet  of  Spires  was  opened  in 
March  1529.  The  Empire  and  the  Papacy 
were  in  reality  preparing  to  annihilate  the 
Reformation,  although  in  a  manner  different 
from  what  Pack  had  pretended.  It  was  still 
to  be  learnt  whether  more  vital  strength 
would  be  found  in  the  revived  Church  than 
in  so  many  sects  that  Rome  had  easily  crush- 
ed. Happily  faith  had  increased,  and  the 
constitution  given  to  the  Church  had  im- 
parted greater  power  to  its  adherents.  All 
were  resolved,  on  defending  a  doctrine  so 
pure,  and  a  church  government  so  superior 
to  that  of  Popery.  During  three  years  of 
tranquillity,  the  Gospel  tree  had  struck  its 
roots  deep  ;  and  if  the  storm  should  burst,  it 
would  now  be  able  to  brave  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I 

Alliance  between  Charles  and  Clement  VII. — Omens— Hos- 
tility of  the  Papists— Arbitrary  Proposition  of  Charles — 
Resolutions  of  the  Diet— The  Reformation  in  Danger — 
Decision  of  the  Princes— Violence  of  Ferdiuand  —  The 
Schism  completed. 

THE  sack  of  Rome,  by  exasperating  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Papacy,  had  given  arms  to  all 
the  enemies  of  Charles  V.  The  French  army 
under  Lautrec  had  forced  the  imperial  army, 
enervated  by  the  delights  of  a  new  Capua, 

•  Kopp.  Hess.  Gerichts.— Verf.  i.  107. 

-  Sangiiisngge  insatiabiles  quicscerc  nolnnt.  nisi  Germa- 
nism sanguine  madere  sentlant.     14th  .hmc  l,.> 

3  Non  enim  prorsns  conlicta  res.    Corp.  lief,  i.  o-i. 
«  Hsec  miua;  apud  iuimicos  odii  auxennt.     Ibiil.  935. 
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to  hide  itself  within  the  walls  of  Naples. 
Doria,  at  the  head  of  his  Genoese  galleys, 
had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the  im- 
perial power  seemed  drawing  to  an  end  in 
Italy.  But  Doria  suddenly  declared  for  tho 
emperor;  pestilence  carried  off  Lautrec  and 
half  of  his  troops;  and  Charles,  suffering 
only  from  alarm,  had  again  assumed  the  su- 
periority with  a  firm  resolution  to  unite 
henceforward  closely  with  the  pontiff,  whose 
humiliation  had  nearly  cost  him  so  dear. 
On  his  side,  Clement  VII.,  hearing  the  !: 
lians  reproach  him  for  his  illegitimate  birth, 
and  even  refuse  him  the  title  of  piye, 
said  aloud,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  v:u- 
peror's  groom  than  the  sport  of  his  people. 
On  the  29th  June  1528,  a  peace  between  the 
heads  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Church  was 
concluded  at  Barcelona,  based  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  heresy ;  and  in  November  a  diet  was 
convoked  to  meet  at  Spires  on  the  21st  Fe- 
bruary 1529.  Charles  was  resolved  to  en- 
deavour at  first  to  destroy  the  Reform  by  a 
federal  vote ;  and  if  this  means  did  not  suf- 
fice, to  employ  his  whole  power  against  it. 
The  road  being  thus  traced  out,  they  were 
about  to  commence  operations. 

Germany  felt  the  seriousness  of  the  posi- 
tion. Mournful  omens  filled  every  mind. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  a  great  bright- 
ness in  the  sky  had  suddenly  dispersed  the 
darkness  of  the  night.1  "  What  that  fore- 
bodes, "exclaimed  Luther,  "God  only  knows!" 
At  the  beginning  of  April  there  was  a  rumour 
of  an  earthquake  that  had  engulphed  castles, 
cities,  and  whole  districts  in  Carinthia  and 
Istria,  and  split  the  tower  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice  into  four  parts.  "  If  that  is  true," 
said  the  reformer,  "  these  prodigies  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."2 
Astrologers  declared  that  the  aspect  of  the 
quartiles  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and  the 
general  position  of  the  stars,  was  ominous.3 
The  waters  of  the  Elbe  rolled  thick  and 
stormy,  and  stones  fell  from  the  roofs  of 
churches.  "  All  these  things,"  exclaimed 
the  terrified  Melancthon,  "  excite  me  in  no 
trifling  degree."4 

The  letters  of  convocation  issued  by  the 
imperial  government  agreed  but  too  well 
with  these  prodigies.  The  emperor,  writing 
from  Toledo  to  the  elector,  accused  him  <>t' 
sedition  and  revolt.  Alarming  whispers 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  were  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  fall  of  the  weak.  Duke 
Henry  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  elector-pala- 
tine hastily  returned  to  the  side  of  popery. 

Never  had  the  sacerdotal  party  appeared 
in  the  diet  in  such  numbers,  or  so  powerful 
and  decided.5  On  the  5th  March,  Ferdinand, 

'  An  aurora  borealis.    "  Magnum  chasma,  qno  nox  tola 
illuminftbatur."     I..  Rpp.  illi  4SQ. 

'-  Si  vcra  sunt,  diem  Chrlsti  priccurrunt  hxc  monetra. 
Ibid.  438. 

3  Adspectum  ri-ca.y'c.iiav  Batumi ctJovis.   Corp.  Ref.  I. 
1075. 

•*  Epo  non  levlter  c  •inmoveor  his  rebus.     Ibid.  1076. 

'•>  Nunquam  fuit  tnntafrequentiaulli«concilU3af;£i 
quanta  in  his  c  t      Ibid.  1UU9. 
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the  president  of  the  diet,  the  Dukes  of  Ba- 
varia, and  lastly  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of 
Mentz  and  Treves,  had  entered  the  gates  of 
•Spires  surrounded  hy  a  numerous  armed 
escort.1  On  the  13th  March,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  arrived,  attended  only  by  Melanc- 
thon  and  Agricola.  1'ut  Philip  of  Hesse, 
faithful  to  his  character,  entered  the  city  on 
the  18th  March  to  the  sound  uf  trumpets, 
and  with  two  hundred  horsemen. 

The  divergence  of  men's  minds  soon  be- 
came manifest.  A  papist  did  not  meet  an 
evangelical  in  the  street  without  casting 
angry  glances  at  him1,  and  secretly  threaten- 
ing him  with  perfidious  machinations.2  The 
elector  palatine  passed  the  Saxons  without 
appearing  to  know  them;3  and  although 
John  of  Saxony  was  the  most  important  of 
the  electors,  none  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oppo- 
site party  visited  him.  Grouped  around 
their  tables,  the  Roman-catholic  princes 
E  med  absorbed  in  games  of  hazard.4 

But  erelong  they  gave  positive  marks  of 
their  hostile  disposition.  The  elector  and 
the  landgrave  were  prohibited  from  having 
the  Gospel  preached  in  their  mansions.  It 
was  asserted,  even  at  this  early  period,  that 
John  was  about  to  be  turned  out  of  Spires, 
and  deprived  of  his  electorate.5  "We  are 
the  execration  and  the  sweepings  of  the 
earth,"  said  Melancthon  ;  "but  Christ  will 
look  down  on  his  poor  people,  and  will  pre- 
serve them."6  In  truth,  God  was  with  the 
witnesses  to  his  Word.  The  people  of  Spires 
thirsted  for  the  Gospel,  and  the  elector  wrote 
to  his  son  on  Palm  Sunday  :  "  About  eight 
thousand  persons  were  present  to-day  in  my 
chapel  at  morning  and  evening  worship." 

The  Roman  party  now  quickened  their 
proceedings  :  their  plan  was  simple  but 
energetic.  It  was  necessary  to  put  down 
the  religious  liberty  that  had  existed  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  must  abrogate  the  decree  of  1526,  and 
revive  that  of  1521. 

On  the  loth  March  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners announced  to  the  diet  that  as  the 
last  resolution  of  Spires,  which  left  all  the 
states  free  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  in- 
spirations of  their  consciences,  had  given 
rise  to  great  disorders,  the  emperor  had  an- 
nulled it  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  power. 
This  arbitrary  act,  which  had  no  precedent 
in  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  despotic  tone  in 
which  it  was  notified,  filled  the  evangelical 
Christians  with  indignation  and  alarm. 
"  Christ,''  exclaimed  Sturm,  "has  again  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate."  7 

1  Mogantimim  et  Trevlrcnsem   cum   comltatu  armato. 
Seckend.  ii.  129. 

2  Vultu  significant  quantum  nos  oderint,  et  quid  machl- 
nentur.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  1040. 

3  Pfalz  kennt  kein  Sacbsen  mehr.    Epp.  Albert!  Mans- 
feld. 

*  Adverse  partes  procercs  alea  tempus  pcrdere.    L.  Epp. 
iil.  436. 

5  Alii  cxclusiim  Splnp,  alii  adcmtnm  clectoratum.    Fbid. 

6  Sed  Ohristui  respiclct  ct  salvabit  populum  paupemm. 
Corp.  Ref.  i.  I04H. 

-  Chri stiis  est  denuo  in  manibus  Cniaphi  et  Pilttti.    Jung 
Be>  trice,  4. 
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A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  imperial  proposition.  The  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  with  Faber  and  Eck,  that  is 
to  say,  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Re- 
formation, were  among  its  members.  "The 
Turks  are  better  than  the  Lutherans,"  said 
Faber,  "  for  the  Turks  observe  fast-days,  and 
the  Lutherans  violate  them.1  If  we  must 
choose  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  God 
and  the  old  errors  of  the  Church,  we  should 
reject  the  former.1'2  "  Every  day  in  full  as- 
sembly Faber  casts  some  new  stone  at  us 
Gospellers,"  says  Melancthon.3  "  Oh,  what 
an  Iliad  I  should  have  to  compose,"  added 
he,  "  if  I  were  to  report  all  these  blasphe- 
mies !" 

The  priests  called  for  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms,  1521,  and  the  evangelical 
members  of  the  commission,  among  whom 
were  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Sturm,  de- 
manded, on  the  contrary,  the  maintenance  of 
the  edict  of  Spires,  1526.  The  latter  thus 
remained  within  the  bounds  of  legality, 
whilst  their  adversaries  were  driven  to  coups 
d'etat.  In  fact,  a  new  order  of  things  having 
been  legally  established  in  the  empire,  no 
one  could  infringe  it;  and  if  the  diet  pre- 
sumed to  destroy  by  force  what  had  been 
constitutionally  established  three  years  be- 
fore, the  evangelical  states  had  the  right  of 
opposing  it.  The  majority  of  the  commi.v 
siou  j'eit  that  the  re  establishment  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things  would  be  a  revolnl  ion 
no  less  complete  than  the  Reformation  itself. 
How  could  they  subject  anew  to  Rome  and  to 
her  clergy  those  nations  in  whose  boson;  the 
Word  of  God  had  been  so  richly  spre;s  I 
abroad  ?  For  this  reason,  equally  rejecting 
the  demands  of  the  priests  and  of  the  evan- 
gelicals, the  majority  came  to  a  resolution  on 
the  24th  March  that  every  religious  innova- 
tion should  continue  to  be  interdicted  in  the 
places  where  the  edict  of  Worms  had  been 
carried  out  ;  and  that  in  those  where  the 
people  had  deviated  from  it,  and  where  they 
could  not  conform  to  it  without  danger  of 
revolt,  they  should  at  least  effect  no  new 
reform,  they  should  touch  upon  no  contro- 
verted point,  they  should  not  oppose  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  they  should  permit 
no  Roman-catholic  to  embrace  Lutheranism.4 
they  should  not  decline  the  Episcopal  juris- 
diction, and  should  tolerate  no  anabaptists 
or  sacramentarians.  The  status-quo  and  m> 
proselytism — such  were  the  essentials  of  this 
resolution. 

The  majority  no  longer  voted  as  in  1526:, 
the    wind   had    turned   against   the  Gospel. 
Accordingly  this    proposition,  after  having 
been  delayed  a  few  days  by  the  festival  of- 


1  Voclferatus  est  Turcos  Lutheranis  meliores  esse.  Corp. 
Ref.  p.  ion. 

2  Malle  abjicere  scripturam  quam  veteres errores  Ecclesls. 
Ibid.  p.  1046. 

3  Falier  lapidat  nos  qtiotldie  pro  conciofle.    Ibid. 

1  Nee  calliolicos  a  libero  rellgionis  eiercltlo  impediride- 
bere.  neque  ciiiquamex  bts  licere  Luthcrauismuin  amplucti. 
Scckcnd.  ij.  127. 
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Easter,  was  laid  before  tlic  diet  on  the  6th 
Aprfl,  and  passed  on  the  7th.1 

If  it  became  a  law,  the  Reformation  could 
neither  be  extended  into  those  places  where 
as  yet  it  was  unknown,  nor  be  established  on 
solid  foundations  in  those  where  it  already 
existed.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  stipulated  in  the  proposition, 
would  infallibly  bring  back  the  ancient 
abuses  ;  and  the  least  deviation  from  so  vex- 
atious an  ordinance  would  easily  furnish  the 
Romanists  with  a  pretext  for  completing  the 
destruction  of  a  work  already  so  violently 
shaken. 

The  Elector,  the  Landgrave,  the  Alar- 
grave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  Luneburg  on  one  side,, 
and  the  deputies  for  the  cities  on  the  other, 
consulted  together.  An  entirely  new  order 
of  things  was  to  proceed  from  this  council. 
If  they  had  been  animated  by  selfishness, 
they  would  perhaps  have  accepted  this 
decree.  In  fact  they  were  left  free,  in 
appearance  at  least,  to  profess  their  faith : 
ought  they  to  demand  more  ?  could  they 
do  so  ?  Were  they  bound  to  constitute 
themselves  the  champions  of  liberty  of  con- 
science in  all  the  world  ?  Never,  perhaps, 
had  there  been  a  more  critical  situation  ; 
but  these  noble-minded  men  came  victorious 
out  of  the  trial.  What!  should  they  lega- 
lize by  anticipation  the  scaffold  and  the  tor- 
ture !  {Should  they  oppose  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  its  work  of  converting  souls  to  Christ ! 
Should  they  forget  their  Master's  command  : 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature?"  If  one  of  the  states  of  the 
empire  desired  some  day  to  follow  their 
example  and  be  reformed,  should  they  take 
away  its  power  of  doing  so?  Having  them- 
selves entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  should 
they  shut  the  door  after  them  ?  No ! 
rather  endure  every  thing,  sacrifice  every 
thing,  even  their  states,  their  crowns,  and 
their  lives. 

"  Let  us  reject  this  decree,"  said  the 
princes.  "  In  matters  of  conscience  the 
majority  has  no  power." — "  It  is  to  the 
decree  of  1526,"  added  the  cities,  "  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  peace  that  the  empire 
enjoys  :  its  abolition  would  fill  Germany  with 
troubles  and  divisions.  The  diet  is  incom- 
petent to  do  inoro  than  preserve  religions 
liberty  until  a  council  meets."  Such  in  fact 
is  the  grand  attribute  of  the  state,  and  if,  in 
our  days,  the  protestant  powers  desire  to 
influence  the  Romish  governments,  they 
should  strive  solely  at  obtaining  for  the  sub- 
jects of  the  latter  that  religious  liberty 
which  the  pope  confiscates  to  his  own  advan- 
tage wherever  he  reigns  alone,  and  by  which 
he  profits  greatly  in  every  evangelical  state. 
Some  of  the  deputies  proposed  refusing  all 
assistance  against  the  Turks,  hoping  thus  to 
force  the  emperor  to  interfere  in  this  reli- 


1  Sleldan,  1.  261. 
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gious  question.  Hut  Sturm  called  upon  them 
not  to  mix  up  political  matters  with  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.  They  resolved  therefore  to 
reject  the  proposition,  but  without  holding 
out  any  threats.  It  was  this  noble  resolution 
that  gained  for  modern  times  liberty  of 
thought  and  independence  of  faith. 

Ferdinand  and  the  priests,  who  were  no 
less  resolute,  determined,  however,  on  van- 
quishing what  they  called  a  daring  obsti- 
nacy; and  they  commenced  with  the  weak  , 
states.  They  began  to  frighten  and  divi.le 
the  cities,  which  had  hitherto  pursued  a  com- 
mon course.  On  the  12th  April  they  were 
summoned  before  the  diet:  in  vain  di'd  they 
allege  the  absence  of  some  of  their  number, 
and  ask  for  delay.  It  was  refused,  and  the 
call  was  hurried  on.  Twenty-one  free  cities 
accepted  the  proposition  of  the  diet,  and 
fourteen  rejected  it.  It  was  a  bold  act  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  and  was  accomplish;'. 1 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  painful  suffering?. 
"  This  is  the  first  trial,"  said  Pfarrer,  second 
deputy  of  Strasburg;  "now  will  come  the 
second :  we  must  either  deny  the  Word  of 
God  or — be  burnt."1 

A  violent  proceeding  of  Ferdinand's  imme- 
diately commenced  the  series  of  humiliations 
that  were  reserved  for  the  evangelical  cities. 
A  deputy  of  Strasburg  should,  in  conformity 
with  the  decree  of  Worms,  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imperial  government  from  the 
commencement  of  April.  He  was  declared 
excluded  from  his  rights  until  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  mass  in  Strasburg.  All  the 
cities  united  in  protesting  against  this  arbi- 
trary act. 

At  the  same  time,  the  elector-palatine  and 
King  Ferdinand  himself  begged  the  princes 
to  accept  the  decree,  assuring  them  that  the 
emperor  would  be  exceedingly  pleased  with 
them.  "  We  will  obey  the  emperor,"  replied 
they  calmly,  "  in  every  thing  that  may  con- 
tribute to  maintain  peace  ami  the  honour  of 
God." 

It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  struggle. 
On  the  18th  April  it  was  decreed  that  the 
evangelical  states  should  not  be  heard  agnin  ; 
and  Ferdinand  prepared  to  inflict  the  deci- 
sive blow  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  day  came,  the  king  appeared  in 
the  diet,  surrounded  by  the  other  commis- 
sioners of  the  empire,  and  by  several  bishops. 
He  thanked  the  Roman-catholics  for  their 
fidelity,  and  declared  that  the  resolution 
having  been  definitively  agreed  to,  it  was 
about  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  impe- 
rial decree.  He  then  announced  to  the  elec- 
tor and  his  friends,  that  their  only  remaining 
course  was  to  submit  to  the  majority. 

The  evangelical  princes,  who  had  not  ex- 
pected so  positive  a  declaration,  were  excited 
at  this  summons,  and  passed,  according  !o 
custom,  into  an  adjoining  chamber  to  deli- 
berate. But  Ferdinand  was  not  in  a  humour 

i  Pas  wort  (lottos  zu  wledcrrufen  oder  aber  bromico. 
Jung  Ucytragc,  p.  37. 
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to  wait  for  their  answer.  Ho  rose,  and  the 
imperial  commissioners  with  him.  Vain  were 
all  endeavours  to  stop  him.  "  I  have  received 
an  order  from  his  imperial  majesty,"  replied 
he;  "I  have  executed  it.  All  is  over." 

Thus  did  Charles's  brother  notify  an  order 
to  the  Christian  princes,  and  then  retire  with- 
out even  caring  if  there  was  any  reply  to  be 
made !  To  no  purpose  did  they  send  a  depu- 
tation entreating  the  king  to  return.  "  It  is 
a  settled  affair,"  repeated  Ferdinand;  "sub- 
mission is  all  that  remains."1  This  refusal 
completed  the  schism :  it  separated  Rome 
from  the  Gospel.  Perhaps  more  justice  on 
the  part  of  the  empire  and  of  the  papacy 
might  have  prevented  the  rupture  that  since 
then  has  divided  the  Western  Church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Protest — Principles  of  the  Protest— Supremacy  of  the 
Gospel— Christian  Union— Ferdinand  rejects  the  Protest 
—Attempt  at  Conciliation— Exultation  of  the  Papists— 
Evangelical  Appeal— Christian  Unity  a  Reality— Dangers 
of  the  Protestants— The  Protestants  leave  Spires— The 
Princes  the  True  .Reformers— Germany  and  Eeforrn. 

IF  the  imperial  party  displayed  such  con- 
tempt, it  was  not  without  a  cause.  They 
felt  that  weakness  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Reformation,  and  strength  with  Charles  and 
the  pope.  But  the  weak  have  also  their 
strength  ;  and  of  this  the  evangelical  princes 
were  aware.  As  Ferdinand  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  complaints,  they  ought  to  pay. 
none  to  his  absence,  to  appeal  from  the  re- 
port of  the  diet  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  from 
the  Emperor  Charles  to  Jesus  Christ,  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

They  resolved  upon  this  step.  A  declara- 
tion was  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  and  this 
was  the  famous  Protest  that  henceforward 
gave  the  name  of  Protestant  to  the  renovated 
Church.  The  elector  and  his  allies,  having 
returned  to  the  common  hall  of  The  diet,  thus 
addressed  the  assembled  states:2 — 

"  Dear  Lords,  Cousins,  Uncles,  and 
Friends  !  Having  repaired  to  this  diet  at 
the  summons  of  his  majesty,  and  for  the 
common  good  of  the  empire  and  of  Christen- 
dom, we  have  heard  and  learnt  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  last  diet  concerning  our  holy 
Christian  faith  are  to  be  repealed,  and  that 
it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  them  certain 
restrictive  and  onerous  resolutions. 

"  King  Ferdinand  and  the  other  imperial 
commissioners,  by  affixing  their  seals  to  the 
last  Recess  of  Spires,  had  promised,  however, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  carry  out  sin- 
cerely and  inviolably  all  that  it  contained, 
and  to  permit  nothing  that  was  contrary  to 


1  Die  artlkel  weren  beschlossen.    Jung  Bcytr.  p.  90. 

2  There  are  two  cpi'U-s  of  this  act;  one  of  them  is  hrlcf, 
and  the  other,  which  is  longer,  was  transmitted  in  writing 
to  the  imperial  eommisKlonera.    It  i-  fr.i'n  the  latter  we  en- 
tract  the  passages  in  the  text.    Thev  will  both  be  found  in 
Jung  Beytrige,  p.  91-105.    See  also  Mullcr's  Uuivric  Jtr  J'ro- 
(citation,  p.  32. 
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it.  In  like  manner,  also,  you  and  we, 
electors,  princes,  prelates,  lords,  and  depu- 
ties of  the  empire,  bound  ourselves  to  main- 
tain always  and  with  our  whole  might  every 
article  of  that  decree. 

"  We  cannot  therefore  consent  to  its  re- 
peal : — 

"  Firstly,  because  we  believe  that  his  im- 
perial majesty  (as  well  as  you  and  we),  is 
called  upon  to  maintain  firmly  what  has  been 
unanimously  and  solemnly  resolved. 

"  Secondly,  because  it  concerns  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and 
that  in  such  matters  we  ought  to  have  re- 
gard, above  all,  to  the  commandments  of 
God,  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ; 
each  of  us  rendering  him  account  for  him- 
self, without  caring  the  least  in  the  world 
about  majority  or  minority.1 

u  We  form  no  judgment  on  that  which 
concerns  you,  most  dear  lords  ;  and  we  are 
content  to  pray  God  daily  that  he  will  bring 
us  all  to  unity  of  faith,  in  truth,  charity,  and 
holiness  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  throne  of 
grace  and  our  only  mediator. 

"  But  in  what  concerns  ourselves,  adhe- 
sion to  your  resolution  (and  let  every  honest 
man  be  judge  !)  would  be  acting  against  our 
conscience,  condemning  a  doctrine  that  we 
maintain  to  be  Christian,  and  pronouncing 
that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  in  our  states, 
if  we  could  do  so  without  trouble. 

"  This  would  be  to  deny  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  reject  his  holy  Word,  and  thus 
give  him  just  reason  to  deny  us  in  turn  be- 
fore his  Father,  as  he  has  threatened. 

"  What !  we  ratify  this  edict !  We  assert 
that  when  Almighty  God  calls  a  man  to  His 
knowledge,  this  man  cannot  however  re- 
ceive the  knowledge  of  God  !  Oh  !  of  what 
deadly  backslidingg  should  we  not  thus  be- 
come the  accomplices,  not  only  among  our 
own  subjects,  but  also  among  yours  ! 

"  For  this  reason  we  reject  the  yoke  that 
is  imposed  on  us.  And  although  it  is  uni- 
versally known  that  in  our  states  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord 
is  becomingly  administered,  we  cannot  ad- 
here to  what  the  edict  proposes  against  the 
sacramentarians,  seeing  that  the  imperial 
edict  did  not  speak  of  them,  that  they  have 
not  been  heard,  and  that  we  cannot  resolve 
upon  such  important  points  before  the  next 
council. 

"  Moreover" — and  this  is  the  essential  part 
of  the  protest — "as  the  new  edict  declares 
that  the  ministers  shall  preach  the  Gospel, 
explaining  it  according  to  the  writings  ac- 
cepted by  the  holy  Christian  Church  ;  we 
think  tint,  for  this  regulation  to  have  any 
value,  we  should  first  agree  on  what  is  meant 
by  the  true  and  holy  Church.  Now,  seeing 
that  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  this 
respect ;  that  there  is  no  sure  doctrine  but 
such  as  is  conformable  to  the  Word  of  God ; 

1  Kin  j.  K! ichor  fur  slob,  sclbt  vor  Cult  stehen.    Jun J  B«y. 
trage,  n.  96. 
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that  the  Lord  forbids  the  teaching  of  ;uiy 
other  doctrine  ;  that  each  text  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ought  to  be  explained  by  other 
and  clearer  texts  ;  and  that  this  holy  book  is 
in  all  things  necessary  for  the  Christian, 
easy  of  understanding,  and  calculated  to 
scatter  the  darkness :  we  arc  resolved,  with 
the  grace  of  God,  to  maintain  the  pure  and 
exclusive  preaching  of  his  only  Word,  such 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  biblical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  without  adding 
any  thing  thereto  that  may  be  contrary  to  it.1 
This  Word  is  the  only  truth  ;  it  is  the  sure 
rule  of  all  doctrine  and  of  all  life,  and  can 
never  fail  or  deceive  us.  He  who  builds  on 
this  foundation  shall  stand  against  all  the 
powers  of  hell,  whilst  all  the  human  vanities 
that  are  set  up  against  it  shall  fall  before  the 
face  of  God. 

"  For  these  reasons,  most  dear  lords,  uncles, 
cousins,  and  friends,  we  earnestly  entreat 
you  to  weigh  carefully  our  grievances  and 
our  motives.  If  you  do  not  yield  to  our  re- 
quest, we  PROTEST  by  these  presents,  before 
God,  our  only  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeemer, 
and  Saviour,  and  who  will  one  day  be  our 
judge,  as  well  as  before  all  men  and  all  crea- 
tures, that  we,  for  us  and  for  our  people,  neither 
consent  nor  adhere  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
to  the  proposed  decree,  in  any  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  God,  to  his  holy  Word,  to  our 
right  conscience,  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls, 
and  to  the  last  decree  of  Spires. 

"  At  the  same  time  we  are  in  expectation 
that  his  imperial  majesty  will  behave  to- 
wards us  like  a  Christian  prince  who  loves 
God  above  all  things  ;  and  we  declare  our- 
selves ready  to  pay  unto  him,  as  well  as 
unto  you,  gracious  lords,  all  the  affection 
and  obedience  that  are  our  just  and  legitimate 
duty." 

Thus,  in  presence  of  the  diet,  spoke  out 
those  courageous  men  whom  Christendom 
will  henceforward  denominate  THE  PRO- 
TESTANTS. 

They  had  barely  finished  when  they  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  quitting  Spires  on 
the  morrow.2 

This  protest  and  declaration  produced  a 
deep  impression.  The  diet  was  rudely  in- 
terrupted and  broken  into  two  hostile  par- 
ties,— thus  preluding  war.  The  majority 
became  the  prey  of  the  liveliest  fears.  As 
for  the  Protestants,  relying  jure  humano, 
upon  the  edict  of  Spires,  and,  jure  divino, 
upon  the  Bible,  they  were  full  of  courage  and 
firmness. 

The  principles  contained  in  this  celebrated 
protest  of  the  19th  April  1529,  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  Protestantism.  Now  this 
protest  opposes  two  abuses  of  man  in  matters 
of  faith :  the  first  is  the  intrusion  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  the  second  the  arbitrary  autho- 


rity of  the  Church.  Instead  of  these  abuses, 
Protestantism  sets  the  power  of  conscience 
above  the  magistrate ;  and  the  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God  above  the  visible  church. 
In  the  first  place,  it  rejects  the  civil  power 
in  divine  things,  and  says  with  the  prophets 
and  apostles  :  }\'e  m;/.rt  oiify  d'"<l  rurhi-r  t'unt 
umii.  In  presence  of  the  crown  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  it  uplifts  the  crown  of  Je-eus  Christ. 
But  it  goes  farther :  it  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple, that  all  liu.nian  teaching  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  oracles  of  God.  Even  tin; 
primitive  Church,  by  recognising  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles,  ii  ,;1  p"rf<  nnnl  an  act  of 
submission  to  this  supremo  authority,  and 
not  an  act  of  authority,  as  Rome  maintains  ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  charged 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  liible,  had  ter- 
minated only  in  slavishly  subjecting  man  to 
man  in  what  should  be  most  unfettered — 
conscience  and  faith.  In  this  celebrated  act 
of  Spires  no  doctor  appears,  and  the  Word  of 
God  reigns  alone.  Never  has  man  exalted 
himself  like  the  pope  ;  never  have  men  kept 
in  the  back  ground  like  the  reformers. 

A  Romish  historian  maintains  that  tho 
word  Protestant  signifies  ?';;".'.  y  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  pope.1  If  he  means.that  Protes- 
tantism, in  matters  of  faiilwrejects  the  in- 
tervention both  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
papacy,  it  is  well.  Put  even  this  explana- 
tion does  not  exhaust  the  signification  of  the 
word,  for  Protestantism  threw  off  man's 
authority  solely  to  place  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
throne  of  the  Church,  and  his  Word  in  the 
pulpit.  There  has  never  bqen  any  thing 
more  positive,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
aggressive,  than  the  position  of  the  Protes- 
tants at  Spires.  By  maintaining  that  their 
faith  is  alone  capable  of  saving  the  world, 
they  defend' :d  with  intrepid  courage  the 
rights  of  Christian  proselytism.  We  cannpt 
abandon  this  proselytism  without  deserting 
the  protestant  principle. 

The  Protestants  of  Spires  were  not  con- 
tent to  exalt  the  truth  ;  they  defended 
charity.  Faber  and  the  other  papal  parti- 
sans had  endeavoured  to  separate  the  princes, 
who  in  general  walked  with  Luther,  from 
the  cities  that  ranged  themselves  rather  on 
the  side  of  Zwingle.  CEcolampadius  had 
immediately  written  to  Melancthon,  and  en- 
lightened him  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Zurich 
reformer.  He  had  indignantly  rejected  the 
idea  that  Christ  was  banished  into  a  corner 
of  heaven,  and  had  energetically  declared 
that,  according  to  the  Swiss  Christians, 
Christ  was  in  everyplace  upholding  all  things 
by  the  Word  of  his  power.2  "  With  the 
visible  symbols,"  he  added,  "  we  give  and 
we  receive  the  invisible  grace,  like  all  the 
faithful."3 


'  Allein  Oottes  wort,  lantcr  und  rein,  und  nlchts  das 
dawieder  ist.  Jung  Bej'triiKe,  p.  101. 

2  Also  zu  verritten  uflaub  genommen.  Jung  Bcytrnge,  p. 
62. 


1  Pcrduelles in  Pontificcm  ac  Cxjarom.  ralliu  icini,  C.  T. I. 
p.  217. 

2  L'blque  ut  et  portet  onmla  verbo  virtutis  sute.    llospin. 
Hi-t.  Sacr.  ii.  112. 

3  Xz/v       a      yr|»   a'ooa,TGi     .<ra.    ru 
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These  declarations  were  not  useless.  There 
were  at  Spires  two  men  who  from  different 
motives  opposed  the  efforts  of  Fa  her,  and 
seconded  those  of  (Ecolampadius.  The  land- 
grave, ever  revolving  projects  of  alliance  in 
his  mind,  felt  clearly  that  if  the  Christians  of 
Saxony  and  of  Hesse  allowed  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Upper  Germany,  they  would  by  that  very 
means  deprive  themselves  of  powerful  auxi- 
liaries.1 Melancthon,  who  unlike  the  land- 
grave was  far  from  desiring  a  diplomatic 
alliance,  lest  it  should  hasten  on  a  war,  de- 
fended the  great  principles  of  justice,  and 
exclaimed  :  "  To  what  just  reproaches  should 
we  not  be  exposed,  were  we  to  recognise  in 
our  adversaries  the  right  of  condemning  a 
doctrine  without  having  heard  those  who 
defend  it  !"  The  union  of  all  evangelical 
Christians  is  therefore  a  principle  of  primi- 
tive Protestantism. 

As  Ferdinand  had  not  heard  the  protest  of 
the  19th  April,  a  deputation  of  the  evan- 
gelical states  went  the  next  day  to  present 
it  to  him.  The  brother  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
received  it  at  first,  but  immediately  after 
desired  to  return  it.  Then  was  witnessed  a 
strange  scene — the  king  refusing  to  keep 
the  protest,  and  the  deputies  to  take  it  back. 
At  last  the  latttr,  out  of  respect,  received  it 
from  Ferdinand's  hands ;  but  they  laid  it 
boldly  upon  a  table,  and  directly  quitted  the 
hall. 

The  king  and  the  imperial  commissaries 
remained  in  presence  of  this  formidable 
writing.  It  was  there — before  their  eyes — 
a  significant  monument  of  the  courage  and 
f-iiih  of  the  Protestants.  Irritated  against 
this  silent  but  mighty  witness,  which  ac- 
cused his  tyranny,  and  left  him  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  the  evils  that  were  about  to 
burst  upon  the  empire,  the  brother  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  called  some  of  his  councillors,  and 
ordered  them  instantly  to  carry  the  impor- 
tant document  back  to  the  Protestants. 

All  this  was  unavailing ;  the  protest  had 
been  registered  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
and  nothing  could  erase  it.  Liberty  of 
thought  and  of  conscience  had  been  se- 
cured for  ages  to  come.  Thus  all  evangeli- 
cal Germany,- foreseeing  these  things,  was 
moved  Q.t  this  courageous  act,  and  adopted 
it  as  the  expression  of  its  will  and  of  its 
faith.  Men  in  every  quarter  beheld  in  it  not 
a  mere  political  event,  but.  a  Christian  ac- 
tion,  and  the  youthful  electoral  prince,  John 
Frederick,  in  this  respect  the  organ  of  his 
age,  cried  to  the  Protestants  of  Spires  :  "  May 
the  Almighty,  who  has  given  you  grace  to 
confess  energetically,  freely,  and  fearlessly, 
preserve  you  in  that  Christian  firmness  until 
tlie  day  of  eternity  !  "2 

While  the  Christians  were  filled  with  joy, 
their  enemies  were  frightened  at  their  own 


1  Omni  studio  laborabftt  ut  lllos  unlret.    Sock.  II.  127. 

2  In  eo  maiisnros  esse,  nee  passuros  ut  iilla  hominum 
nuicbinatiune  ab  ea  scntentm  divellereutur.    Ibid.  121. 
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work.  The  very  day  on  which  Ferdinand 
had  decline*!  to  receive  the  protest  (Tuesday 
20th  April),  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  Henry 
of  Brunswick  and  Philip  of  Baden  presented 
themselves  as  mediators,  announcing,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  acting  solely  of  their 
own  authority.  They  proposed  that  there 
should  be  no  more  mention  of  the  decree  of 
Worms,  and  that  the  iirst  decree  of  Spires 
should  be  maintained,  but  with  a  few  modi- 
fications ;  that  the  two  parties,  while  remain- 
ing free  until  the  next  council,  should  oppose 
every  new  sect,  and  tolerate  no  doctrine  con- 
trary to  the  .sacrament  of  the  Lord's  body.1 

On  Wednesday,  21st  April,  the  evangeli- 
cal states  did  not  appear  adverse  to  these 
propositions  ;  and  even  those  who  had  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  Zwingle  declared 
boldly  that  such  a  proposal  would  not  com- 
promise their  existence.  "  Only  let  us  call 
to  mind,"  said  they,  "  that  in  such  difficult 
matters  we  must  act,  not  with  the  sword, 
but  with  the  sure  Word  of  God.2  For,  as 
Saint  Paul  says  :  \Vliut  is  not  of  faith  is  sin. 
If  therefore  we  constrain  Christians  to  do 
what  they  believe  unjust,  instead  of  leading 
them  by  God's  Word  to  acknowledge  what  is 
good,  we  force  them  to  sin  and  incur  a,  ter- 
rible responsibility." 

The  .fanatics  of  the  Roman  party  trembled 
as  they  saw  the  victory  nearly  escaping 
from  tliem ;  they  rejected  all  compromise, 
and  desired  purely  and  simply  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  papacy.  Their  zeal  over- 
came every  thing,  and  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off. 

On  Thursday,  22d  April,  the  diet  re- 
assembled at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Recess  was  read  precisely  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously drawn  up,  without  even  mentioning 
the  attempt  at  conciliation  which,  bad  just 
failed. 

Faber  triumphed.  Proud  of  having  the 
ear  of  kings,  he  tossed  himself  furiously 
about,  and,  to  look  at  him,  one  would  have 
•said  (according  to  an  eye-witness)  that  he 
was  a  Cyclops  forging  in  his  cavern  the 
monstrous  chains  with  which  he  was  about 
to  bind  the  Reformation  and  the  reformers.3 
The  papist  princes,  carried  away  by  the 
tumult,  gave  the  spur,  says  Melancthon, 
and  flung  themselves  headlong  into  a  path 
filled  with  dangiirs.4  Nothing  was  left  for 
the  evangelical  Christians  but  to  fall  on  their 
knees  and  cry  to  the  Lord.  "  All  that  re 
mains  for  us  to  do,"  repeated  Melancthon, 
"  is  to  call  upon  the  Son  of  God."  5 

The  last  sitting  of  the  diet  took  place  on 
the  24th  April.  The  princes  renewed  their 
protest,  in  which  fourteen  free  and  imperial 


1  Verjflelch  artlkel.    Jung  Beytraee,  p.  65. 

2  In  diesen  Schweren  Saclien,  niclits  mil  Gewalt  noch 
Schwerdt,  somlern  mit  Oottes  pewissem  wort.    Ibid.  p.  59. 
This  document  is  from  the  pen  of  Sturm. 

3  Cyclops  ille  mine  fcrocem  sc  f:icit.    Corp.  Ref.  I.  1062. 

4  Ut  ingrnriiantur  lubricum  isti  iter,  impingendo  stimuli* 
calces.    Ibiil. 

4  t>e  quo  reliquum  est  ut  luvocemus  Filiuin  Dei.    Ibid. 
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cities  joined  ;  arid  they  next  thought  of  giv- 
ing-their  appeal  a  legal  form. 

On  Sunday,  25th  April,  two  notaries,  Leo- 
nard Stetner  of  Freysingen  and  I'angrace 
Saltzrnunn  of  Bamberg,  were  seated  at  a 
small  table  in  a  narrow  chamber  on  the 
ground-floor  of  a  house  situated  in  St.  John's 
Lane,  near  the  church  of  the  same  name  in 
Spires,  and  around  them  were  the  chancellors 
of  the  princes  and  of  the  evangelical  cities, 
with  several  witnesses.1 

This  little  house  belonged  to  an  humble 
pastor,  Peter  Muterstatt,  deacon  of  St. 
John's,  who,  taking  the  place  of  the  elector 
or  of  the  landgrave,  had  offered  a  domicile 
for  the  important  act  that  was  preparing. 
His  name  is  worthy  in  consequence  of  being 
transmitted  to  posterity.  The  document 
having  been  definitively  drawn  up,  one  of 
the  notaries  began  reading  it.  "  Since  there 
is  a  natural  communion  between  all  men," 
said  the  Protestants,  "and  since  even  per- 
sons condemned  to  death  are  permitted  to 
unite  and  appeal  against  their  condemnation  ; 
how  much  more  are  we,  who  are  members 
of  the  same  spiritual  body,  the  Church  of 
the  Son  of  God,  children  of  the  same  Hea- 
venly Father,  and  consequently  brothers  in 
the  Spirit,2  authorized  to  unite  when  our  sal- 
vation and  eternal  condemnation  are  con- 
cerned?" 

After  reviewing  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
diet,  and  after  intercalating  in  their  appeal 
the  principal  documents  that  had  reference 
to  it,  the  Protestants  ended  by  saying : 
"  We  therefore  appeal  for  ourselves,  for  our 
subjects,  and  for  all  who  receive  or  who 
shall  hereafter  receive  the  Word  of  God,  from 
all  past,  present,  or  future  vexatious  mea- 
sures, to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  a  free 
and  universal  assembly  of  holy  Christen- 
dom." This  document  filled  twelve  sheets 
of  parchment ;  the  signatures  and  seals  were 
affixed  to  the  thirteenth. 

Tims  in  the  obscure  dwelling  of  the  chap- 
lain of  St.  John's  was  made  the  first  confes- 
sion of  the  true  Christian  union.  In  pre- 
sence of  the  wholly  mechanical  unity  of  the 
pope,  these  confessors  of  Jesus  raised  the 
banner  of  the  living  unity  of  Christ ;  and,  as 
in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  if  there  were 
many  synagogues  in  Israel,  there  was  at 
least  but  one  temple.  The  Christians  of 
Electoral  Saxony,  of  Luneburg,  of  Anhalt, 
of  Hesse  and  the  Margravate,  of  Strasbyrg, 
Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Constance,  Lindau,  Mem- 
mingen,  Kempten,  Nordlingen,  Heilbronn, 
Rcutlingen,  Isny,  Saint  Gall,  Weissemburg, 
and  Windsheim,  took  each  other's  hands  on 
the  25th  April,  near  the  church  of  St.  John, 
in  the  face  of  threatening  persecutions. 
Among  them  might  be  found  those  who, 
like  Zwingle,  acknowledged  in  the  Lord's 

1  Untem  In  elnem  Kleinen  Stiibleln.    Jung  Beytrage,  p. 
78.    Instrumentum  Appellallonis. 

2  Membra  unius  corporls  spiritiialis  Jcsu  Christ!  et  filil 
unlus  puiris  ccElestis,  ideoque  fratres  spirituales,    Seckcud. 
11.130. 
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Supper  the  entirely  spiritual  presence  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  those  who,  with 
Luther,  admitted  his  corporeal  presence. 
There  existed  not  at  that  time  in  the  evan- 
gelical body  any  sects,  hatred,  or  schism  ; 
Christian  unity  was  a  reality.  That  upper 
chamber  in  which  during  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  the  apostles  with  the  women 
and  the  brethren  "  continued  with  one 
accord  in  prayer  and  supplication,"1  and 
that  lower  chamber  where,  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Reformation,  the  renewed  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  presented  themselves  to  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  to  the  world  and  to 
the  scaffold,  as  forming  but  one  body,  are 
the  two  cradles  of  the  Church ;  and  it  is 
in  this  its  hour  of  weak'ncss  and  humilia- 
tion that  it  shines  forth  with  the  brightest 
glory. 

After  this  appeal  each  one  returned  in 
silence  to  his  dwelling.  Several  tokens  ex- 
cited alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestants. 
A  short  time  previously  Melancthon  hastily 
conducted  through  the  streets  of  Spires 
toward  the  Rhine  his  friend  Simon  Grynaeus, 
pressing  him  to  cross  the  river.  The  latter 
was  astonished  at  such  precipitation.'^  "  An 
Old  man  of  grave  and  solemn  air,  but  who  is 
unknown  to  me,"  said  Melancthon,  "  ap- 
peared before  me  and  said  :  In  a  minute  the 
officers  of  justice  will  be  sent  by  Ferdinand 
to  arrest  Grynseus."  As  he  was  intimate 
with  Faber,  and  had  been  scandalized  at  one 
of  his  sermons,  Grynosus  went  to  him.  and 
begged  him  no  longer  to  make  war  against 
the  truth.  Faber  dissembled  his  anger,  but 
immediately  after  repaired  to  the  king,  from 
whom  he  had  obtained  an  order  against  the 
importunate  professor  of  Heidelberg.3  Me- 
lancthon doubted  not  that  God  had  saved  his 
friend  by  sending  one  of  His  holy  angels  to 
forewarn  him.  Motionless  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  he  waited  until  the  waters  of  that 
stream  had  rescued  Grynseus  from  his  perse- 
cutors. "  At  last,"  cried  Melancthon,  as  he 
saw  him  on  the  opposite  side,  "  at  last  he  is 
torn  from  the  cruel  jaws  of  those  who  thirst 
for  innocent  blood."4  When  he  returned  to 
his  house,  Melancthon  was  informed  that 
officers  in  search  of  Grynseus  had  ransacked 
it  from  top  to  bottom.5 

There  was  nothing  to  detain  the  Protes- 
tants any  longer  in  Spires,  and  accordingly, 
on  the  morning  after  their  appeal  (Monday, 
26th  April),  the  elector,  the  landgrave,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Luneburg,  quitted  the  city, 
reached  Worms,  and  then  returned  by  Hesse 
into  their  own  states.  The  appeal  of  Spires 
was  published  by  the  landgrave  on  the  5th, 
and  by  the  elector  on  the  13th  of  May. 


>  Acts  I.  14. 

-  Mirantl  quit  easel  tantic  festlnatlonla  causa.  Camera. 
rltis  Vita  Mel.  p.  113. 

3  Faber  qul  valde  oflendcretur  oration!  tall,  dlsalmulare 
tamen  omnia.  Ibid. 

<  lireptns  quasi  e  faiiclbus  eorum  qul  sitiiint  »anculnem 
innocenilum.  Mel.  ad  Camer.  23il  April,  Corp.  Rcf.  I.  lu«2. 

'•  A  Mini  t  artnata  quxilatn  manus  ad  cuiupreuejidum  Qry- 
nsua  mlssa.  Camer.  Vlt.  Mel.  p.  113. 
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Melancthon  had  returned  to  Wittt^nberg 
on  the  6th  of  May,  persuaded  that  the  two 
parties  were  about  to  draw  the  sword.  His 
friends  were  alarmed  at  seeing  him  agitated, 
exhausted,  and  like  one  dead.1  "  It  is  a 
great  event  that  has  just  taken  place  at 
Spires,"  said  he  ;  "  an  event  pregnant  with 
dangers,  not  only  to  the  empire,  but  to  reli- 
gion itself.2  All  the  piins  of  hell  oppress 
me."3 

It  was  Melancthon's  greatest  affliction 
that  these  evils  were  attribii  v<!  to  him,  as 
indeed  he  ascribed  them  himself.  "One 
single  thing  has  injured  us,"  said  he  ;  "  our 
not  having  approved,  as  was  required  of  us, 
the  edict  against  the  Zwinu;li,ms."  Luther 
did  not  take  this  gloomy  view  of  affairs  ;  but 
he  was  far  from  comprehen  ling  the  force  of 
flic  protest.  "  The  diet,"  said  he.  "  has  come 
to  an  end  almost  without  results,  except  that 
those  who  scourge  Jesus  Christ  were  not 
able  to  satisfy  their  fury."4 

Posterity  has  not  ratified  this  decision, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  dating  from  this  epoch 
the  definitive  formation  of  Protestantism,  it 
it  has  hailed  in  the  Protest  of  Spires  one  of 
the  greatest  movements  recorded  in  history. 

Let  us  see  to  whom  the  chief  glory  of  this 
act  belongs.  The  part  taken  by  the  princes, 
and  especially  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in 
the  German  Reformation,  must  strike  every 
impartial  observer.  These  are  the  true  re- 
formers— the  true  martyrs.  The  Holy  Ghost, 
that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  had  inspired 
them  with  the  courage  of  the  ancient  con- 
fessors of  the  Church  ;  and  the  God  of  Elec- 
tion was  glorified  in  them.  Somewhat  later, 
perhaps,  this  great  part  played  by  the  princes 
produced  deplorable  consequences  :  there  is 
no  grace  of  God  that  man  cannot  pervert. 
Kut  nothing  should  prevent  us  from  rendering 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  from 
adoring  the  work  of  the  eternal  Spirit  in 
these  eminent  men  who,  under  God,  were  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  liberators  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  Reformation  had  taken  a  bodily  form. 
It  was  Luther  alone  who  had  said  No  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms  :  but  churches  and  ministers, 
princes  and  people,  said  No  at  the  Diet  of 
Spires. 

In  no  country  had  superstition,  scholasti- 
cism, hierarchy,  and  popery,  been  so  power- 
ful as  among  the  Germanic  nations.  These 
pimple  and  candid  people  had  humbly  bent 
their  neck  to  the  yoke  that  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  But  there  was  in  them 
a  depth,  a  life,  a  need  of  interior  liberty, 
which,  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God,  might 
render  them  the  most  energetic  organs  of 
Christian  truth.  It  was  from  them  that  was 


1  Ita  fult  perturbatus  ut  primis  dlebus  pene  exttnctus  sit. 
Corp.  Ilef.  I.  1067. 

2  Nonenim  Untum  imperlum,  sed  religio  etiam  perlcli- 
tantur.    Ibid. 

3  Omnes  dolores  Inferni  oppremerant  me.  Ibid.  1067,  1069. 
*  Christo-mastiges  et  I'svchu-iyranni  suum  furorem  non 

potuerunl  eiplere.    L.  Epi>.  Llnco,  Gib  llay  1529. 


destined  to  emanate  the  reaction  against  that 
material,  external,  and  legal  system,  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  Christianity  ;  it  was 
they  who  were  called  to  shatter  in  pieces  the 
skeleton  which  had  been  substituted  for  the 
spirit  and  the  life,  and  restore  to  the  heart 
of  Christendom,  ossified  by  the  hierarchy, 
the  generous  beatings  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  for  so  many  ages.  The  universal 
Church  will  never  for-get  the  debt  it  owes  to 
the  princes  of  Spires  and  to  Luther. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

t'nion  necessary  to  Eeform— Luther's  Doctrine  on  the 
Lord's  Supper— A  Lutheran  Warning— Proposed  Confer- 
ence at  Marburg  — Melancthon  and  Zwingle— Zwingle 
leaves  Zurich— Rumours  in  Zurich— The  Reformers  at 
Marburg— Carlstodt'8  Petition — Preliminary  Discussions 
—Holy  Ghost— Original  Sin— Baptism— Luther,  Melanc- 
thon. and  Zwinglc— Opening  of  tlie  Conference  — The 
Prayer  of  the  Church— Hoc  est  Corpus  Meiun—  Syllogism 
of  lEcolampadius— The  Flesh  proliteth  nothing— Lam- 
b  rt  convinced— Luther's  old  Sons— AKilr.timi  in  the 
Conference— Arrival  of  new  Deputies— Christ's  Humanity 
finite— Mathematics  and  Popery— Testimony  o!  the  Fa- 
thers—Testimony of  Augustine— Argument  of  the  Velvet 
Cover— Hud  of  the  Conference— The  Landgrave  mediates 
—Necessity  of  Union — Luther  rejects  Zwingle's  Hand — 
Sectarian  Spirit  of  the  Germans— Bucer's  Dilemma  — 
Christian  Clinrity  prevails— Luther's  Report  — Unity  of 
Doctrine— Unity  in  Diversity — Signatures— Two  Extremes 
—Three  Views— Germ  of  Popery— Departure— Luther's 
Dejectkm-'-Turks  before  Vienna— Luther's  ISattle-Sermon 
and  Agony — Luther's  Firmness— Victory — Exasperation 
of  the  Papists— Threatening  Prospects. 

TJIE  Protest  of  Spires  had  still  further  in- 
creased the  indignation  of  the  papal  adhe- 
rents ;  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  according  to 
the  oath  he  had  made  at  Barcelona,  set 
about  preparing  "  a  suitable  antidote  for  the 
pestilential  disease  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  attacked,  and  avenging  in  a 
striking  manner  the  insult  offered  to  Jesus 
Christ."1  The  pope,  on  his  part,  endea- 
voured to  combine  all  the  other  princes  of 
Christendom  in  this  crusade  ;  and  the  peace 
of  Cambray,  concluded  on  the  5th  August, 
tended  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  cruel 
designs.  It  left  the  emperor's  hands  free 
against  the  heretics.  After  having  entered 
their  protest  at  Spires,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  evangelicals  to  think  of  maintaining  it. 

The  protestant  states  that  had  already  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  evangelical  alliance  at 
Spires,  had  agreed  to  sev.d  deputies  to  Ro- 
thaeh  ;  but  the  elector,  staggered  by  the 
representations  of  Luther,  who  was  conti- 
nually repeating  to  him,  "  In  returning  and 
rest  shall  ye  be  saved ;  in  quietness  and  in 
confidence  shall  be  your  strength,"2  ordered 
his  deputies  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  his 
allies,  but  to  decide  upon  nothing.  They 
adjourned  to  a  new  conference,  which  never 
took  place.  Luther  triumphed  ;  for  human 
alliances  failed.  "  Christ  the  Lord  will  know 
how  to  deliver  us  without  the  landgrave, 
and  even  against  the  landgrave,"  said  he  to 
his  friends.3 

1  Illatamque  Christo  Injurinm  pro  virlbus  uldseentur. 
Dumont.  Corp.  Univ.  Diplomatique,  Iv.  1,  6. 

*  Isaiah  xii.  15.    L.  Kpp.  lii.  464. 

3  I'nser  llerr  Christus.  *c  Ibid.  This  confidence  of  Lu- 
ther shocks  a  Lutheran  historian.— Plank,  ii.  4al. 
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Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  vexed  at  Lu- 
ther's obstinacy,  was  convinced  that  it  arose 
from  a  dispute  about  words.  "  They  will 
hear  no  mention  of  alliances  because  of  the 
Zwinglians,"  said  he;  ''well  then,  let  us 
put  an  end  to  the  contradictions  that  sepa- 
rate them  from  Luther." 

The  union  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  Word 
of  God  seemed  in  fact  a  necessary  condition 
to  the  success  of  the  Reformation.  How 
rould  the  Protestants  resist  the  power  of 
Koine  and  of  the  empire,  if  they  wore  divided? 
The  landgrave  no  doubt  wished  to  unite  their 
minds,  that  l>o  might  afterwards  be  able  to 
unite  their  arms  ;  but  the  cause  of  Christ 
was  not  to  triumph  by  the  sword.  If  they 
should  succeed  in  uniting  their  hearts  and 
prayers,  the  Reformation  would  then  find  sneli 
strength  in  the  faith  of  its  children,  that 
Philip's  spearmen  would  no  longer  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Unfortunately  this  union  of  minds,  that 
was  now  to  be  sought  after  above  all  things, 
was  a  very  difficult  task.  Luther  in  1519 
had  at  first  appeared  not  only  to  reform,  but 
entirely  renovate  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  the  S-wiss  did  somewhat  later. 
'•  1  go  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supp-r," 
he  had  said,  "and  1  there  receive  a  sign  from 
God  that  Christ's  righteousness  and  passion 
justify  me  :  such  is  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ment."1 This  discourse,  which  had  gone 
through  several  impressions  in  the  cities  of 
Upper  Germany,  had  prepared  men's  minds 
for  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle.  Accordingly 
Luther,  astonished  at  the  reputation  he  had 
gained,  published  this  solemn  declaration  in 
1527  :  "  I  protest  before  God  and  before  the 
whole  world  that  I  have  never  walked  with 
the  sacramentarians." 

Luther  in  fact  was  never  Zwinglian  as 
regards  the  Communion.  Far  from  that,  in 
151'J,  he  still  believed  in  Transubstautiation. 
Why  then  should  he  speak  of  a  sign  ?  It 
was  for  this  reason.  While,  according  to 
Zwingle,  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  according  to  Lu: 
ther,  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  signs  of  God's  grace.  These 
opinions  are  widely  different  from  one 
another. 

Erelong  this  disagreement  declared  itself. 
In  1527  Zwingle,  in  his  Friendly  Exposition* 
refuted  Luther's  opinion  with  mildness  and 
respect.  Unluckily  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Saxon  reformer  "against  the  enthusiasts," 
was  then  issuing  from  the  press,  and  in  it 
Luther  expressed  his  indignation  that  his 
adversaries  should  dare  speak  of  Christian 
unity  and  peace.  "Well!"  exclaimed  he, 
"  since  they  thus  insult  all  reason,  I  will 
give  them  a  Lutheran  warning.3  Cursed  be 


this  concord  !  cursed  be  this  charity  !  down, 
down  with  it,  to  the  bottomless  pit  of  hell! 
If  I  should  murder  your  father,  your  mother, 
your  wife,  your  child,  and  then,  wishing  to 
murder  you,  I  should  say  to  you,  '  Let  us  be 
at  peace,  my  dear  friend!'  what  answer 
would  you  make? — It  is  thus  that  the  en- 
thusiasts, who  murder  .Irsns  Cliri.-t  my 
Lord,  God  the  Father,  and  Christendom  my 
mother,  wish  to  murder  me  also ;  and  then 
they  say,  Let  us  befriends  !" 

Zwingle  wrote,  two  replies  "  to  the  excel- 
lent Martin  Luther,"  in  a  C"ld  tone  and  with 
a  haughty  calmness  more  dillicult  to  pardon 
than  the  invectives  of  ihe  Saxon  doctor. 
"  We  ought  to  esteem  you  a  vessel  of 
honour,"  said  lie,  "  and  we  do  so  with  joy, 
notwithstanding  your  i'.uills."  Pamphlet 
followed  pamphlet,  Luther  always  writing 
with  tlte  same  impetuosity,  and  Zwingle 
with  unalterable  coolness  and  irony. 

Such  were  the  doctors  whom  the  landgrave 
undertook  to  reconcile.  Already,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
who  was  afflicted  at  hearing  the  papists 
continually  repeating  "  You  boast  of  your 
attachment  to  the  pure  Word  of  God,  and 
yet  you  are  nevertheless  disunited,"1  had 
made  overtures  to  Zwingle  in  writing.  He 
now  went  farther,  and  invited  the  theologians 
of  the  different  parties  to  meet  at  Marburg. 
These  invitations  met  with  various  recep- 
tions. Zwingle,  whose  heart  was  large  and 
fraternal,  answered  the  landgrave's  call ; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  Luther,  who  disco- 
vered leagues  and  battles  behind  this  pre- 
tended concord. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  great  difficulties 
would  detain  Zwiugle.  The  road  from  Zurich 
to  Marburg  lay  through  the  territories  of  the 
emperor  and  of  other  enemies  to  the  Refor- 
mation ;  the  landgrave  liimself  did  not  con- 
ceal the  dangers  of  the  journey  ;2  but  in  order 
to  obviate  these  difficulties,  he  promised  an 
escort  from  Strasburg  to  Hesse,  and  for  the 
rest  "  the  protection  of  God.";i  These  pre- 
cautions were  not  of  a  nature  to  reassure  the 
Zurichers. 

Reasons  of  another  kind  detained  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  "  It  is  not  right,"  said 
they,  "  that  the  landgrave  should  have  so 
much  to  do  with  the  Zwinglians.  Their 
error  is  of  such  a  nature  that  people  of  acute 
minds  are  easily  tainted  by  it.  Reason 
loves  what  it  understands,  particularly  when 
learned  me>i  clothe  their  ideas  in  a  scriptural 
dress." 

Melancthon  did  not  stop  here,  but  put  forth 
the  very  extraordinary  notion  of  selecting 
papists  as  judges  of  the  discussion.  "  If 
there  were  no  impartial  judges,"  said  he, 
"  the  Zwinglians  would  have  a  good  chance  ot 


*  In  the  writing  entitled.  Dan  dieit  Worlt  nock  feitt  Ste- 
»«».  li.  Opp.  lil. 

1  Amica  txtftiii.  Id  eit,  Eipositio  Eucharisti.-c  negotll  ad 
M.  Lutherum.  Zw.  'Jpp. 

3  Eine  Lutherlsche  Warming.  L.  Opp.  lix.  391.  Wider 
die  Schwarmgeister. 


1  Inter  nos  Ipsos  de  rellgionls  doctrlna  non  consent  Ire. 
Zw.  Kpp.  II.  2K7. 

2  v  i;i in  Francofurdi  capias,  quam  autcm  hac  perlculosio- 
rem  ess*'  putamus.    Ibid.  p.  312. 

3  Juvantc  Deo  tuti.    Ibid.  p.  329. 
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boasting  of  victory."1  Thus,  according  to 
Melancthon,  papists  would  be  impartial 

judges  when  the  real  presence  was  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  !  He  went  still  farther. 
"  Let  the  Elector,"  he  wrote  on  the  14th 
May  to  the  Prince  Electoral,  "  refuse  to  per- 
mit" our  journey  to  Marburg,  so  that  we  may 
lie  able  to  allege  this  excuse."  The  elector 
'would  not  lend  himself  to  so  disgraceful  a 

Eroceeding;  and  the  reformers  of  Wittem- 
erg  found  themselves  compelled  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  But  they 
did  so  with  these  words  :  Ll  If  the  Swiss  do 
not  yield  to  us,  all  your  trouble  will  be  lost;" 
and"  they  wrote  to  the  theologians  among 
their  friends  who  were  convoked  by  the 
prince :  "  Stay  away  if  you  can  ;  your  absence 
will  be  very  useful  to  us."2 

Zwingle,  on  the  contrary,  who  would  have 
gone  to  the  end  of  the  world,  made  every 
exertion  to  obtain  permission  from  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Zurich  to  visit  Marburg.  "I 
am  convinced,"  s\id  lie  to  the  secret  council, 
"  that  if  we  doctors  meet  face  to  face,  the 
splendour  of  truth  will  illuminate  our  eyes." : 
But  the  council,  that  had  only  just  signed 
the  first  religious  peace,4  and  who  feared  to 
see  war  burst  out  afresh,  positively  refused 
to  allow  the  reformer's  departure. 

Upon  this  Zwingle  decided  for  himself. 
He  felt  that  his  presence  was  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Zurich  ;  but  the 
welfare  of  all  Christendom  summoned  him  to 
Marburg.  Accordingly,  raising  his  eyes  to- 
wards heaven,  he  resolved  to  depart,  exclaim- 
ing, "  O  God !  Tho'i  h-ist,  never  abandoned 
us  ;  Thou  wilt  y^:1  form  thy  will  for  thine  own 
glory."5  During  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
August,  Zwin.'i'lf,  who  was  unwilling  to  wait 
for  the  lamlgiT.-i''s  safe-conduct,  prepared 
for  his  journey.  Ro.lolph  Collins,  the  Greek 
professor,  was  alone  to  accompany  him.  The 
reformer  wrote  to  the  Smaller  and  to  the  Great 
Council :  "  If  I  leave  without  informing  you, 
it  is  not,  most  wise  lords,  because  I  despise 
your  authority ;  but  knowing  the  love  you 
bear  towards  me,  I  foresee  that  your  anxiety 
will  oppose  my  going." 

As  he  was' writing  these  words,  a  fourth 
message  arrived  from  the  landgrave,  more 
pressing  still  than  the  preceding  ones.  The 
reformer  sent  the  prhx-  •'<  letter  to  the  burgo- 
master with  his  own ,  and  then  qui  ttcd  his  house 
privily  by  night,0  concealing  his  departure 
both  from  friends,  whose  importunity  he 
feared,  and  from  enemies,  whose  snares  he 
had  good  cause  to  dread.  He  did  not  even 
tell  his  wife  where  he  was  going,  lest  it 
should  distress  her.  He  and  Collins  then 
mounted  two  horses  that  had  becu  hired  for 


»  Paplstische  als  unparteische.    Corp.  Rcf.  i.  1066. 

2  SI  poles,  noli  adesse.    1..  Epp.  iii.  501. 

3  Ut  veritatls  splendor  oculos  nostros  feriat.    Zw.  Epp. 
li.  321. 

«  See  below.  Book  jvi.  chap.  li.  anno  1529. 
5  Del  nunquam  fallen!  U,  qui  nos  iiuinquam  dcserult,  gra- 
tiam  reputavl.    Zw.  Epp.  ii.  356. 
•  Sabbati  die,  mane  ante  luccm,  i  Septembris.    Ibid. 


the   purpose,1  and  rode  off  rapidly  in   the 
direction  of  Basle. 

During  the  day  the  rumour  of  Zwingle's 
absence  spread  through  Zurich,  and  his  ene- 
mies were  elated.  "  He  has  fled  the  coun- 
try," said  they  ;  "  he  has  run  away  with  a 
pack  of  scoundrels  !"  "  As  he  was  crossing 
the  river  at  Bruck,"  said  others,  "  the  boat 
upset  and  he  was  drowned."  "  The  devil," 
affirmed  many  with  a  malicious  smile,  "  ap- 
peared to  him  bodily  and  carried  him  off."2 
— "  There  was  no  end  to  their  stories,"  says 
Bullinger.  But  the  council  immediately 
resolved  on  acceding  to  the  wish  of  the 
reformer.  On  the  very  day  of  his  departure 
they  appointed  one  of  the  councillors,  Ulrich 
Funck,  to  accompany  him  to  Marburg,  and 
he  forthwith  set  out  with  one  domestic  and 
an>arquebusier.  Strasburg  and  Basle  in  like 
manner  sent  statesmen  in  company  with 
their  theologians,  under  the  idea  that  this 
conference  would  doubtless  have,  also,  a 
political  object. 

Zwingle  arrived  safely  at  Basle,3  and.  em- 
barked on  the  river  on  the  6th  September 
with  CEcolampadius  and  several  merchants.4 
In  thirteen  hours  they  reached  Strasburg, 
where  the  two  reformers  lodged  in  'the  house 
of  Matthew  Zell,  the  cathedral  preacher. 
I  Catherine,  the  pastor's  wife,  prepared  the 
dishes  in  the  kitchen,  waited  at  table,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  German  manners,5  and 
then  sitting  down  near  Zwingle,  listened 
attentively,  and  spoke  with  so  much  piety 
and  knowledge,  that  the  latter  soon  ranked 
her  above  many  doctors. 

After  discussing  with  the  magistrates  the 
means  of  resisting  the  Romish  league,  and 
the  organization  to  be  given  to  the  Christian 
confederacy,6  Zwingle  quitted  Strasburg : 
and  he  and  his  friends,  conducted  along  by- 
roads, through  forests,  over  mountains  and 
valleys,  by  secret  but  sure  paths,  at  length 
reached  Marburg,  escorted  by  forty  Hessian 
cavaliers.7 

Luthe'-,  on  his  side,  accompanied  by  Me- 
lancthon,  Cruciger,  and  Jonas,  had  stopped 
on  the  Hessian  frontier,  declaring  that  no- 
thing should  induce  him  to  cross  it  without 
a  safe-conduct  from  the  landgrave.  This 
document  being  obtained,  Luther  arrived  at 
Alsfeld,  where  the  scholars,  kneeling  under 
the  reformer's  windows,  chanted  their  pious 
hymns.  He  entered  Marburg  on  the  30th 
September,  a  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Swiss.  Both  parties  went  to  inns  ;  but  they 
had  scarcely  alighted  before  the  landgrave 
invited  them  to  come  aiid  lodge  in  the  custle, 
thinking  by  this  means  to  bring  these  op- 

1  Equis  conductor.!*.    Zw.  Epp.  li.  301. 

2  Der  Tufel  vere  by  imrn  cesin.    Bulling;,  n.  224. 

3  Integer  et  sauna  Bftsiliam  pervenit.    Zw.  Epp.  il.  361. 
«  Aliqnos  mcrratorum  fide  <lij;nos,  comites.     Ibid. 

5  Ich  bin  14  Ta«r  mapcl  und  Kuchin  gewesen.  Fiisil. 
Beytr  v  31.1.  Sec  her  remark  able  correspondence  wKh  tn« 
superintendent  Rabus.  Ibid.  191-354. 

0  Dejure  pra-si'lendi  COnci'lia  nntntum  chnstianarum. 
Zw.  Epp.  ii.  364.  See  book  xvl.  of  this  History. 

7  Per  devia  et  sylvas,  monies  et  valles,  tutlMlmo*  «t  eo- 
cultos.  Ibid.  36b. 
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posing  bodies  closer  together.  1'liilip  enter- 
tained them  in  a  manner  truly  royal.1  "  Ah  ! ' 
said  the  pious  Jonas,  as  he  wandered  through 
the  halls  of  the  palace,  "  it  is  not  in  honour 
of  the  Muses,  but  in  honour  of  God  and  of 
his  Christ,  that  we  are  so  munificently  treat- 
ed in  these  forests  of  Hesse  !  "  After  dinner, 
on  the  first  day,  CEcolampadius,  Iledio,  and 
Bucer,  desirous  of  entering  into  the  prince's 
views,  went  and  saluted  Luther.  The  latter 
conversed  affectionately  with  CEcolampadius 
in  the  castle-court;  but  Bucer,  with  whom 
he  had  once  been  very  intimate,  and  who 
was  now  on  Zwingle's  side,  having  ap- 
proached him,  Luther  said  to  him,  smiling 
and  shaking  his  hand  :  "  As  for  you,  you 
are  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  and  a  knave!  "' 

The  unhappy  Carlstadt,  who  had  begun 
this  dispute,  was  at  that  time  in  Friesland, 
preaching  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ, 
and  living  in  sucli  destitution  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  sell  his  Hebrew  Bible  to  pro- 
cure bread.  The  trial  had  crushed  his  pride, 
and  he  wrote  to  the.  landgrave  :  "  We  are 
but  one  body,  one  house,  one  people,  one 
sacerdotal  race  ;  we  live  and  die  by  one  and 
the  same  Saviour.  For  this  reason,  I,  poor 
and  in  exile,  humbly  pray  your  highness, 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  allow  me  to 
be  present  at  the  disputation."  3 

But  how  bring  Luther  and  Carlstadt  face 
to  face  ?  and  yet  how  repel  the  unhappy 
man  ?  The  landgrave,  to  extricate  himself 
from  this  difficulty,  referred  him  to  the  Saxon 
reformer.  Carlstadt  did  not  appear. 

Philip  of  Hesse  desired  that,  previously  to 
the  public  conference,  the  theologians  should 
have  a  private  interview.  It  was  however 
considered  dangerous,  says  a  contemporary, 
for  Zwingle  and  Luther,  who  were  both 
naturally  violent,  to  contend  with  one  an- 
other at  the  very  beginning ;  and  as  CEco- 
Lunpaclius  and  Melancthon  were  the  mildest, 
t'iry  were  apportioned  to  the  roughest  cham- 
pions.4 On  Friday  the  1st  of  October,  after 
divine  service,  Luther  and  CEcolampadius 
were  conducted  into  one  chamber,  and  Zwin- 
gle and  Melancthon  into  another.  The  com- 
batants were  then  left  to  struggle  two  and 
two. 

The  principal  contest  took  place  in  the 
room  of  Zwingle  and  Melancthon.  "  It  is 
affirmed,"  said  Melancthon  to  Zwingle,  "  that 
some  among  you. speak  of  God  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews,  as  if  Christ  was  not 
essentially  God."  "I  think  on  the  Holy 
Trinity,"  replied  Zwingle,  "  with  the  Council 
of  Nice  and  the  Athanasian  creed."  "  Coun- 
cils !  creeds  !  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asked 
Melancthon.  "Have  you  not  continually 
repeated  that  you  recognise  no  other  autho- 
rity than  that  of  Scripture?"  "We  have 


i  Exccpit  In  arce  hopltio  et  mensa  regali.    Corp.  Ref.  I. 
1096. 

-  Subridens  aliquantulum  respondit:   («  tt  »i 
i«(o.    Sculteti  Annal.  ad.  1529 

-1  Stale  Papers  ofCassel. 

*  Abgetheilt  lu  den  riihren.    Bull,  ii.225. 


never  rejected  the  councils,"  replied  the  Swiss 
n  I' inner,  "  when  they  are  based  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Word  of  God.1  The  four  first 
councils  are  truly  sacred  as  regards  doctrine, 
and  none  of  the  faithful  have  ever  rejected 
them."  This  important  declaration,  handed 
down  to  us  by  CEcolampadius,  characterizes 
the  reformed  theology." 

"  But  you  teach,"  resumed  Melancthon, 
"  like  Thomas  Munzer,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
acts  quite  alone,  independently  of  the  P.-.ITI 
ments  and  of  the  Word  of  God."  "The 
Holy  Ghost,"  replied  Zwingle,  "works  in  us 
justification  by  the  Word,  but  by  the  W.ird 
preached  and  understood,  by  the  soul  and 
the  marrow  of  the  Word,  by  the  mind  and 
will  of  God  clothed  in  human  language."  3 

'•  At  least,"  continued  Melancthon, '  "  you 
deny  original  sin,  and  make  sin  consist  only 
in  actual  and  external  works,  like  the  IVh- 
gians,  the  philosophers,  and  the  Papists." 

This  was  the  principal  difficulty.  "  Since 
man  naturally  loves  himself,"  replied  Zwin- 
gle, "  instead  of  loving  God ;  in  that  there  is 
a  crime,  a  sin  that  condemns  him."4  He 
had  more  than  onco  before  expressed  the 
same  opinion;5  and  yet  Melancthon  exulted 
on  hearing  him  :  "  Our  adversaries,"  said  he 
afterwards,  "  have  given  way  on  all  these 
points ! " 

Luther  had  pursued  the  same  method  with 
CEcolampadius,  as  Melancthon  with  Zwingle. 
The  discussion  had  in  particular  turned  on 
baptism.  Luther  complained  that  the  Swis. 
would  not  acknowledge  that  by  this  simple 
sacrament  a  man'  became  a  member  of  the 
Church.  "  It  is  true,"  said  CEcolampadius, 
"  that  we  require  faith — either  an  actual  or 
a  future  faith.  Why  should  we  deny  it  ? 
Who  is  a  Christian,  if  it  be  not  he  who  be- 
lieves in  Christ?  However,  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  deny  that  the  water  of  baptism 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  water  of  regenera- 
tion ;  for  by  it  he,  whom  the  Church  knew 
not,  becomes  its  child."6 

These  four  theologians  were  in  the  very 
heat  of  their  discussions,  when  domestics 
came  to  inform  them  that  the  prince's  dinner 
was  on  the  table.  They  immediately  arose, 
and  Zwingle  and  Melancthon  meeting  Luther 
and  CEcolampadius,  who  were  also  quitting 
their  chamber,  the  latter  approached  Zwin- 
gle, and  whispered  mournfully  in  his  ear: 
"  I  have  fallen  a  second  time  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Eck."7  In  the  language  of  the  re- 
formers nothing  stronger  could  be  said. 

It  does   not  appear  tint  the  conference 


1  Ub!  imqnam  concilia  rcjlcimus,  vcrbl  divlnl  auctoritati 
euffulta!  7.w.  Opp.  iv.  191. 

2  The  word  Kefiimed  is  used  to  distinguish  the  doctrine 
anil  the  church  o(  Kuinsie  and  Calvin  from  those  of  Luther. 

3  M.  us  ct  medulla  verbi,  mcns  et  voluntas  Dei  amlcta  ta- 
meii  humanls  verbls.    Z».  lipp.  iv.  173. 

^  Malum,  peccaluni.    Ibid.  172. 

'  I'e  pecc.Uo  ori;iuall  ad  Urb.  Uhecium.    Ibid.  lii.  632. 
6  Atque  adeo  ip<e  non  negarim,   aquam  baptlsml  esse 
aquam  resei;erantem  :  lit  eniin  puer  ecolosia-,  qui  diidum  ab 
et  ne-  '    ccc  esia  nun  :ignosccbatur.'   Zw.  Opp.  iv.  193. 

:  I.iitherum  (Ecolampadem  ita  excepll.  tit  ad  me  veniens 
j   clam  qui-ratur,  se  dcnuo  in  Eccium  luciUiaae.    Zw.  liiip.  li. 
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between  Luther  and  CEcolampudius  was 
resumed  after  dinner.  Luther's  manner  h  •!>! 
out  very  little  hope  ;  but  Melancthon  :uid 
Zwingle  returned  to  the  discussion,  and  tlie 
Zuricli  doctor  finding  the  Wittemberg  pro- 
fessor  escape  liim  like  an  eel,  as  lie  said,  and 
take  "  like  Proteus  a  thousand  different 
forms,''  seix.cd  a  pen  in  order  to  fix  his  anta- 
Lst.  Zwingle  committed  to  writing  what- 
ever Melancthon  dictated,  and  then  wrote 
l.is  rjply,  giving  it  to  the  other  to  read.1  In 
this  manner  they  spent  six  hours,  three  in 
the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.1* 
They  prepared  for  the  general  conference. 

Zwingle  requested  that  it  should  be  an 
open  one ;  this  Luther  resisted.  It  was 
eventually  resolved  that  the  princes,  nobles, 
deputies,  and  theologians,  should  be  admit- 
ted ;  but  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  and  even 
many  scholars  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
come  from  Frankfort,  from  the  Rhine  dis- 
tricts, from  Strasburg,  from  Basle  and  other 
hwiss  towns,  were  excluded.  Brcntz  speaks 
of  fifty  or  sixty  hearers  ;  Zwingle  of  twenty- 
four  only.3 

Ou  a  gentle  elevation,  watered  by  the 
L.'ihn,  is  situated  an  old  castle,  overlooking 
the  city  of  Marburg;  in  the  distance  may 
be  seen  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
and  beyond  the  mountain-tops  rising  one 
above  another,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
horizon.  It  was  beneath  the  vaults  and 
Gothic  arches  of  an  antique  chamber  in  this 
castle,  known  as  the  Knight's  Hall,  that  the 
conference  was  to  take  place. 

On  Saturday  morning  (2d  October)  the 
landgrave  took  his  seat  in  the  hall,  sur- 
rounded by  his  court,  but  in  so  plain  a  dress 
that  no  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a 
prince,  lie  wished  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  acting  the  part  of  a  Constantino  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  llefore  him  was  a 
table  which  Luther,  Zwingle,  Melancthon, 
and  GEcolampadius  approached.  Luther, 
taking  a  piece  of  chalk,  bent  over  the  velvet 
cloth  which  covered  it,  and  steadily  wrote 
four  words  in  large  characters.  All  eyes 
•  followed  the  movement  of  his  hand,  and  soon 
they  read  Hoc  EST  CORPUS  Mi:uM.4  Luther 
wished  to  have  this  declaration  continu- 
a'ly  before  him,  that  it  might  strengthen 
his  own  faith,  and  be  a  sign  to  his  adver- 
saries. 

Behind  these  four  theologians  were  seated 
their  friends, — Iledio,  Sturm,  Funck,  Frey, 
Kberhard,  Than,  Jonas,  Cruciger,  and  others 
besides.  Jonas  cast  un  inquiring  glance 
upon  the  Swiss  :  "  Zwingle,"  said  he,  "  has 
a  certain  rusticity  and  arrogance  ; 5  if  he  is 


i  At  Melsncthon,  cum  nimia  lubricus  esset  et  Vrotei  in 
morem  »e  in  omiiia  tratisformaret,  me  compulit,  ut  sumpto 
calamo  manu  armarem.  Zw.  Epp.  ii.  309. 

z  Istud  colloquium  set  in  horas  traximus.    lUd.  370. 

3  Quinqtiaginta  aut  sexaginta  colloqulo  prseaentes.  Zw. 
Opp.  iv.  201.  Pauci  arbitri  ad  surnmum  qtiatuor  ct  riginti. 
Epp.  ii.  370. 

•>  This  is  my  body.    Zw.  Opp.  iv.  175. 

5  In    '/.  .vi.i^  ':•>    asreite  quiddam    cst    ct    arro?autulum.  1 
Corp.  Kef.  i.  p.  1097. 
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well  versed  in  letters,  it  is  in  spite  of  Mi- 
nerva and  of  the  muses.  In  (Ecolampadius 
there  is  a  natural  goodness  and  admirable 
meekness.  Hedio  seems  to  have  as  much 
liberality  as  kindness  ;  but  Bucer  possesses 
the  cunning  of  a  fox,  that  knows  how  to  give 
himself  an  air  of  Fense  and  prudence."  Men 
of  moderate  sentiments  often  meet  with 
worse  treatment  than  those  of  the  extreme 
parties. 

Other  feelings  animated  those  who  con- 
templated this  assembly  from«a  distance. 
The  great  men  who  had  led  the  people  in 
their  footsteps  on-  the  plains  of  Saxony,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  lofty  val- 
leys of  Switzerland,  were  there  met  face  to 
face:  the  chiefs  of  that  part  of  Christendom 
which  had  separated  from  Rome,  were  come 
together  to  see  if  they  could  remain  one. 
Accordingly,  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
prayers  and  anxious  looks  were  directed 
towards  Marburg.  "  Illustrious' princes  of 
the  Word,"1  cried  the  evangelical  Church 
through  the  mouth  of  the  poet  Cordus, 
"  penetrating  Luther,  niild  (Ecolampadius, 
magnanimous  Zwingl<-,  pious  Snepf.  eloquent 
Melancthon,  courageous  Hucer. candid  Hedio, 
excellent  Osiander,  valiant  Brentz,  amiable 
Jonas,  fiery  Craton,  Mcenu.s,  whoso  soul  is 
stronger  than  his  body,  great  Dionysius,  and 
you  Myconius — nil  you  whom  Prince  Philip, 
that  illustrious  hero,  h  is  summoned,  minis- 
ters and  bishops,  whom  the  Christian  cities 
have  sent  to  terminate  the  schism,  and  to 
show  us  the  way  of  truth ;  the  suppliant 
Church  falls  weeping  at  your  feet,  and 
begs  you  by  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
bring  this  matter  ro  a  happy  issue,  that  the 
world  may  acknowledge  in  your  resolution 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Grhost  himself."2 

The  landgrave's  chancellor,  John  Feige, 
having  reminded  them  in  the  prince's  name 
that  the  object  of  this  colloquy  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  union,  "  1  protest,"  said 
Luther,  "  that  I  differ  from  my  adversaries 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the. Lord's 
Supper,  and  tint  I  shall  always  differ  from 
them.  Christ  has  said,  This  is  my  body.  Let 
them  show  me  that  :i  body  is  not  a  body. 
I  reject  reason,  common  sense,  carnal  argu- 
ments, and  mathematical  proofs.  God  is 
above  mathematics.3  We  have  the  Word 
of  God  ;  we  must  adore  it  and  perform  it !  " 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  said  (Ecolampadius, 
"  that  there  arc  figures  of  speech  in  the 
Word  of  God  ;  as  John  is  Ellas,  tJie  rock  was 
Christ,  I  am  the  vine.  The  expression  This 
is  my  body,  is  a  figure  of  the  same  kind." 
Luther  granted  that  there  were  figures  in 
the  Bible,  but  denied  that  this  last  expres- 
sion was  figurative. 

All  the  various  parties,  however,  of  which 
the  Christian  Church  is  composed,  see  a 


1  Insienes  verbi  procercs.    Hull.  ii. '. 

2  Et  cupido  snpplel  vobis  Ecolesia  v 


236. 
voto 

Vcstros  cadit  flcns  ad  pedes.     Ibid. 
3  Dcum  esse  supra  mailicrnaUcaio.    Zw.  Opp.  it.  175. 
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figure  ift  these  words.  In  fact,  the  Roman- 
ists declare  that  This  it  my  body  signifies 
not  only  "my  body,"  but  also  "  my  blood," 
"my  soul,"  and  even  "my  Divinity,''  and 
"Christ  wholly."1  These  words,  therefore, 
according  to  Rome,  are  a  synecdoche,  a  figure 
by  which  a  part  is  taken  for  the  whole.  And, 
as  regards  the  Lutherans,  the  figure  is  still 
Whether  it  be  synecdoche, 
metonymy,  there  is  still  a 


more  evident.2 
metaphor,  or 
figure. 

In  order  to  prove  it,  CEcolampndius  em- 
ployed this  syllogism : — 

"  What  Christ  rejected  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St.  John,  he  evuld  not  admit  in  the  words 
of  the  Eucharist. 

"  Now  Christ,  who.  said  to  the  people  of 
Capernaum,  The  flesh  prnjiteth  nothing,  re- 
jected by  those  very  words  the  oral  mandu- 
cation  of  his  body. 

"  Therefore  he  did  not  establish  it  at  the 
institution  of  his  Supper." 

LUTIIEK. — "  I  deny  the  minor  (the  second 
of  these  propositions)  ;  Christ  has  not  rejected 
all  oral  manducation,  but  only  a  material 
manducation,  like  that  of  the  flesh  of  oxen 
or  of  swine."3 

(ECOLAMPADIUS. — "  There  is  danger  in  at- 
tributing too  much  to  mere  matter." 

LUTHER. — "  Every  thing  that  God  com- 
mands becomes  spirit  and  life.  If  we  lift  up 
a  straw,  by  the  Lord's  order,  in  that  very 
action  we  perform  a  spiritual  work.  We 
must  pay  attention  to  him  who  s-pcaks,  and 
not  to  what  he  says.  God  speaks :  Men, 
worms,  listen  ! — God  commands  :  let  the 
world  obey !  and  let  us  all  together  fall 
down  and  humbly  kiss  the  Word."4 

CEcoLAitPADiU3. — "  But  since  we  have  the 
spiritual  eating,  what  need  of  the  bodily 
one  ?" 

LUTHER. — "  I  do  not  ask  what  need  we 
have  of  it ;  but  I  see  it  written,  Eat,  -this  is 
my  body.  We  must  therefore  believe  and  do. 
We  must  do — we  must  do ! 5 — If  God  should 
order  me  to  ,eat  dung,  I  would  do  it,  with 
tiie  assurance  that  it  would  be  salutary.1'6 

At  this  point  Zwingle  interfered  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

"  We  must  explain  Scripture  by  Scrip- 
ture," said  he.  "  We  cannot  admit  two 
kinds  of  corporeal  manducation,  as  if  Jesus 
had  spoken  of  eating,  and  the  Capernaites 
of  tearing  in  pieces,  for  the  same  word  is 
employed  in  both  cases.  Jesus  says  that  to 
eat  his  flesh  corporeally  profitetii  nothing 
(John  vi.  63)  ;  whence  it  would  result  that 
he  had  given  us  in  the  Supper  a  thing  that 
would  be  useless  to  us. — Besides,  there  are 


1  If  any  one  denies  that  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  with  his  soul  and  his  divinity,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  Jesus  Christ  (totum  Christum),  is  con- 
tained in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema. Council  of  Trent,  sess.  13. 

*  Tola  Christl  persona.    Form,  concord,  viil. 

3  Quails  est  carnis  bovillte  aut  suill.r.    Scult.  p.  217. 

*  Quum  pnecipit  quid,  pareat  mundus  ;  et  otuncs  osculc- 
muf  verbum.    Zw.  Opp.  Iv.  176 

*  tltn  MI  n  Uu«  srepe  Inculcabat.    Ibid. 

*  Sijuberet  bmum  comedere,  facerem.    Ibid. 


certain  words  that  seem  to  me  rather  child- 
ish,—the  dir.ig,  for  instance.  The  oracles 
of  the  demons  were  obscure,  not  so  are  those 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

LUTHER. — "  When  Christ  Kays  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing,  he  speaks  not  of  his  own 
flesh,  but  of  ours." 

ZWIXOLE. —  "The  soul  is  fed  with  the 
Spirit  and  not  with  the  flesh.'1 

LUTHER. — "  It  is  with  the  mouth  that  we 
eat  the  body  ;  the  soul  does  not  eat  it."1 

ZWINGLE. — "  Christ's  body  is  therefore  a 
corporeal  nourishment,  and  not  a  spiritual." 

LUTHER. — "You  are  captious." 

ZWINGLE — "  Not  so  ;  but  you  utter  contra- 
dictory things." 

LUTHER. — "  If  God  should  present  me  wild 
apples,  I  should  eat  them  spiritually.  In 
the  Eucharist,  the  mouth  receives  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  the  soul  believes  in  his 
words." 

Zwingle  then  quoted  a  great  number  of 
passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which 
the  sign  is  described  by  the  very  thing  sig- 
nified ;  and  thence  concluded  that,  consider- 
ing our  Lord's  declaration  in  St.  John,  The 
flesh  profiteth  nothing,  we  must  explain  the 
words  of  the  Eucharist  in  a  similar  manner. 

Many  hearers  were  struck  by  these  argu- 
ments. Among  the  Marburg  professors  sat 
the  Frenchman  Lambert ;  his  tall  and  spare 
frame  was  violently  agitated.  He  had  been 
at  first  of  Luther's  opinion,2  and  was  then 
hesitating  between  the  two  reformers.  As 
he  went  to  the  conference,  he  said  :  "  I  desire 
to  be  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  on  which  the 
finger  of  God  may  write  his  truth."  Erelong 
he  exclaimed,  after  hearing  Zwingle  and 
(Ecolampadius  :  "  Yes  !  the  Spirit,  'tis  that 
which  vivifies  !"3  When  this  conversion 
was  known,  the  Wittembergers,  shrugging 
their  shoulders,  called  it  "  Gallic  fickleness." 
"What!"  replied  Lambert,  "was  St.  Paul 
fickle  because  he  was  converted  from  Phara- 
saism?  And  have  we  ourselves  been  fickle 
in  abandoning  the  lost  sects  of  popery?" 

Luther  was,  however,  by  no  means  shaken. 
"  This  is  my  body,"  repeated  he,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  words  written  before  him. 
"  This  is  my  body.  The  devil  himself  shall 
not  drive  me  from  that.  To  seek  to  under- 
stand it,  is  to  fall  away  from  the  faith."4 

"  But,  doctor,"  said"  Zwingle,  "  St.  John 
explains  how  Christ's  body  is  eaten,  and  you 
will  be  obliged  at  last  to  leave  off  singing 
always  the  same  song." 

"  You  make  use  of  unmannerly  expres- 
sions," replied  Luther.5  The  Wittembcrgers 
themselves  called  Zwingle's  argument  "  his 
Zwingle  continued  without  he- 


old  song."6 


Zw.  Epp. 
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1  Anlma  non  edit  Ipsum  (corpus)  corporaliter. 
II.  370. 

2  See  his  commentary  on  St.  Luke  xxil.  19,  2* 

J  He  added,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  In  the  Euchariil 
nellher'mathematically  or  commensurably,  nor  reallr  (n»- 
que  mathematice  seu, commensurative,  neque  re  !;>•*). 
Eptst.  Lamb  de  JIarb.  col. 

«  Si  Interrozo,  ejcldo  a  fide.    Zw.  Epp.  II.  177. 

*  Invidloie  loqoeria.    Bull.  li.  »s. 

6  Veterem  suam  cantilenam.    Zw.  Opp.  iv.  211. 
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ing  disconcerted:  "I  ask  you,  doctor,  whe- 
ther Christ  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John 
did  not  wish  to  reply  to  the  question  that 
had  been  put  to  him  V" 

LUTHER. — "  Master  Zwingle,  you  wish  to 
stop  my  mouth  by  the  arrogancy  of  your 
language;.  That  passage  has  nothing  to  do 
here." 

Z\VIXGLE,  hastily. — "  Pardon  me,  doctor, 
,!iat  passage  breaks  your  neck." 

LUTHER. — "  Do  not  boast  so  much  !  You 
;<re  in  Hesse,  and  not  in  Switzerland.  In  this 
country  we  do  not  break  people's  necks." 

Then  turning  towards  his  friends,  Luther 
complained  bitterly  of  Z\vingle  ;  as  if  the 
latter  had  really  wished  to  break  his  neck. 
'•  He  makes  use  of  camp  t'Tins  and  blood- 
tstained  words,"  said  he.1  Luther  forgot  that 
he  had  employed  a  similar  expression  in 
speaking  of  Carlstadt. 

ZmxuLE  resumed:  "  In  Switzerland  also 
there  is  strict  justice,  and  we  break  no  man's 
neck  without  trial.  That  expression  signi- 
fies merely  that  your  cause  is  lost  and  hope- 
less." 

Great  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Knight's 
Hall.  The  roughness  of  the  Swiss  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Saxon  had  come  into  colli- 
sion. The  landgrave,  fearing  to  behold  the 
failure  of  his  project  of  conciliation,  nodded 
assent  to  Zwinglc's  explanation.  "  Doctor," 
said  he  to  Luther,  "  you  should  not  be 
offended  at  such  common  expressions."  It 
was  in  vain  :  the  agitated  sea  could  not  again 
be  calmed.  The  prince,  therefore,  arose,  and 
they  all  repaired  to  the  banqueting  hall. 
After  dinner  they  resumed  their  tasks. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Luther,  "  that  Christ's 
body  is  in  heaven,  but  I  also  believe  that  it 
is  in  the  sacrament.  It  coiia/riis  me  little 
whether  it  be  against  nature,  provided  that 
it  be  not  against  faith.-  Christ  is  substan- 
tially in  the  sacrament,  such  as  he  was  born 
of  the  Virgin." 

OZcoi.AMPADius,  quoting  a  passage  from  St. 
Paul:  "  We  know  not  Jesus  Christ  after  the 
flesh."3 

LUTHER. — "  After  the  flesh  means,  in  this 
passage,  after  our  carnal  affections."4 

(EcoLAMPADius. — "  You  will  not  allow  that 
there  is  a  metaphor  in  these  words,  This  is 
my  body,  and  yet  you  admit  a  synecdoche.'' 

LUTHER. — "  Metaphor  permits  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sign  only;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
synecdoche.  If  a  m..m  says  he  wishes  t<> 
drink  a  bottle,  we  understand  that  he  means 
the  beer  in  the  bottle.  Christ's  body  is  in 
the  bread,  as  a  sword  in  the  scabbard,5  or  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  dove." 

The  discussion  was  proceeding  in  this 
manner,  when  Osiandcr,  pastor  of  Nurcm- 


1  Vcrbum  Igtud,  tanquam  castrense  et  cruentura.  Hos- 
pin.  p.  l.ll. 

'*  Nun  euro  quod  sit  contra  nuturam,  modo  non  contra 
fidem.  Zw.  Opp.  iv.  176. 

1  1  Cor.  v.  is. 


*  Pro  carnallbus  aflcctlbus.     7,w.  Opp.  Iv.  p.  202. 

*  Corpus  est  In  pane  alcul  gladius  In  vagina.    Ib 


Ibid. 


berg,  Stephen  Agricola,  pastor  of  Augsburg, 
and  Drcntz,  pastor  of  Halle  in  Swabia,  author 
of  the  famous  Syngramma*  entered  the  hall. 
These  also  had  been  invited  by  the  land- 
grave. But  Brentz,  to  whom  Luther  had 
written  that  he  should  take  care  not  to 
appear,  had  no  doubt  by  his  indecision  re- 
tarded his  own  departure  as  well  as  that  'of 
his  friends.  Places  were  assigned  them  near 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  "  Listen,  and  speak 
if  necessary,"  they  were  told.  They  took 
but  little  advantage  of  this  permission.  "  All 
of  us,  except  Luther,"  said  Melancthon, 
"  were  silent  personages."1 

The  struggle  continued. 

When  Zwingle  saw  that  exegesis  was  not 
sufficient  for  Luther,  he  added  dogmatical 
theology  to  it,  and,  subsidiarily,  natural  phi- 
losophy. 

"  I  oppose  you,"  said  he,  "  with  this  article 
of  our  faith  :  Ascendit  in  ccchtm  —  he  ascended 
into  heaven.  If  Christ  is  in  heaven,  as  re- 
gards his  body,  how  can  he  be  in  the  bread? 
The  Word  of  God  teaches  us  that  he  was  like 
his  brethren  in  all  things  (Heb.  ii.  17).  He 
therefore  cannot  be  in  several  places  at 
once." 

LUTHER.  —  "  Were  I  desirous  of  reasoning 
thus,  I  would  undertake  to  prove  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  a  wife  ;  that  he  had  black  eyes,2 
and  lived  in  our  good  country  of  Germany.3 
I  care  little  about  mathematics." 

>'  There  is  no  question  of  mathematics 
here,"  said  Zwingle,  "  but  of  St.  Paul,  who 
writes  to  the  Philippians,  fi^tfyv  taii^ou  }.«,- 


LUTHER,  interrupting  him.  —  "  Read  it  to  us 
in  Latin  or  in  German,  not  in  Greek." 

ZWINGLE  (in  Latin}.  —  "Pardon  me:  for 
twelve  years  past  I  have  made  use  of  the 
Greek  Testament  only."  Then  continuing 
to  read  the  passage,  he  concluded  from  it, 
that  Christ's  humanity  is  of  a  finite  nature 
like  our  own. 

LUTHER,  pointing  to  the  v:ords  written  before 
him.  —  "  Most  dear  sirs,  since  nfy  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  says,  Hoc  est  coipus  meum,  I  believe 
that  his  body  is  really  there." 

Here  the  scene  grew  animated.  Zwingle 
started  from  his  chair,  sprung  towards  Lu- 
ther, and  said,  striking  the  table  before 
him  :5 

"  You  maintain  then,  doctor,  that  Christ's 
body  is  locally  in  the  Eucharist  ;  for  you  say 
Christ's  body  is  really  there  —  there  —  there,"  re- 
peated Zwingle.  "  There  is  an  adverb  of 
place.6  Christ's  body  is  then  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  exist  in  a  place.  If  it  is  in  a  place,  it 
is  in  heaven,  whence  it  follows  that  it  is  not 
in  the  bread." 


1  Fuimus  xaQa  f^oru-rtt.     Corp.  Ref.  I.  1098. 

2  Quod  uiorcm  et  nlgros  oculos  Imbuisiet.    Scultet.  p. 

225. 

3  In  Oermanla  diuturnurn   contubcrnium   eglsie.     Zw. 
Opp.  Iv.  202. 

*  llavins;  taken  the  form  of  a  servant.    Phil.  II.  7. 

5  Ibi  Zwinglhu  illico  proslliena.    Scultet.  p.  225. 

6  Da,  da,  da.    llii  est  adverblum  loci.    Ibid. 
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LUTHER. — "  I  repeat  that  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  mathematical  proofs.  As  soon  as 
the  words  of  consecration  are  pronounced 
over  the  bread,  the  body  is  there,  however 
wicked  be  the  priest  who  pronounces  them." 

ZWINGLE. — "  You  are  thus  re-establishing 
Popery."1 

LUTHER. — "  This  is  not  done  through  the 
priest's  merits,  but  because  of  Christ's  ordi- 
nance. I  will  not,  when  Christ's  body  is  in 
question,  hear  speak  of  a  particular  place.  I 
absolutely  will  not." 

ZWINGLE. — "  Must  everything,  then,  exist 
precisely  as  you  wall  it?" 

The  landgrave  perceived  that  the  discus- 
sion was  growing  hot ;  and  as  the  repast  was 
waiting,  he  broke  oft'  the  contest.2 

The  conference  was  continued  on  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  the  3d  October,  perhaps  because 
of  an  e'pidemic  (the  Sweating  Sickness)  that 
had  just  broken  out  at  Marburg,  and  which 
did  not  allow  any  great  prolongation  of  the 
colloquy.  Luther,  returning  to  the  discussion 
of  the  previous  evening,  said : 

"  Christ's  body  is  in  the  sacrament,  but  it 
is  not  there  as  in  a  place." 

ZWINGLE. — "  Then  it  is  not  there  at  all." 

LUTHER. — "  Sophists  say,  that  a  body  may 
very  well  be  in  several  places  at  once.  The 
universe  is  a  body,  and  yet  we  cannot  assert 
that  it  is  in  a  particular  place." 

ZWINGLE. — "  Ah  !  you  speak  of  sophists, 
doctor ;  are  you  really  after  all  obliged  to 
return  to  the  onions  and  fleshpots  of  Egypt  ?  3 
As  for  what  you  say,  that  the  universe  is  in 
no  particular  place,  1  beg  all  intelligent  men 
to  weigh  this  proof."  Then  Zwingle,  who, 
whatever  Luther  may  have  said,  had  more 
than  one  arrow  in  his  quiver,  after  establish- 
ing his  proposition  by  exegesis  and  philo- 
sophy, resolved  on  confirming  it  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  "  to  what  Fulgentius, 
bishop  of  Ruspa,  in  Numidia,  said,  in  the 
fifth  century,  to  Trasamond,  king  of  the 
Vandals  :  "  The  Son  of  God  took  the  attri- 
butes of  true  humanity,  and  did  not  lose 
those  of  true  divinity.  Born  in  time,  accord- 
ing to  his  mother,  he  lives  in  eternity  ac- 
cording to  the  divinity  that  he  holds  from 
the  Father:  coming  from  man,  he  is  man, 
and  consequently  in  a  place;  proceeding 
from  the  Father,  he  is  God,  and  consequently 
present  in  every  place.  According  to  his 
human  nature,  he  was  absent  from  heaven 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  and  quitted  the 
earth  when  he  ascended  into  heaven ;  but, 
according  to  his  divine  nature,  he  remained 
in  heaven,  when  he  came  down  thence,  and 
did  not  abandon  the  earth  when  he  returned 
thither."* 

But  Luther  still  replied :  "  It  is  written, 

1  Damlt  rkhtend  Ir  das  papstnm  uf.    Zw.  Opp.  111.  57. 

*  Ccena  tnstabat  et  diremit  certamen.    Ibid.  iv.  179. 

*  Ad  cepas  et  ollas  £Sgypllacas.    Ibid.  ii.  part  a,  57. 

4  Secundum  humanam  substintiam,  abscns  ctelo,  cum 
esset  in  terra,  et  derellnquens  terram  cum  ascendisset  in 
ccelum.  Fulgentius  to  King  Trusamond,  lib.  ii. 
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This  is  my  body."  Zwingle,  becoming  im- 
patient, said,  "  All  that  is  idle  wrangling. 
An  obstinate  disputant  might  also  maintain 
this  expression  of  our  Saviour  to  his  mother, 
Behold  thy  son,  pointing  to  Ht.  John.  Vain 
would  be  every  explanation,  he  would  con- 
tinue crying  No,  no!  He  said  Eccefilius  tuus, 
Behold  thy  son,  behold  thy  son  !  Listen  to 
a  new  testimony ;  it  is  from  the  great  Au- 
gustine :  '  Lot  us  not  think,'  says  he,  '  that 
Christ,  according  to  his  human  form,  is  pre- 
sent in  every  place ;  let  us  beware,  in  our 
endeavour  to  establish  his  divinity,  of  taking 
away  his  truth  from  his  body.  Christ  is 
now  every  where  present,  like  God ;  and 
yet,  in  consequence  of  his  real  body,  he  is  in 
a  definite  part  of  heaven."1 

"  St.  Augustine,"  replied  Luther,  "  is  not 
here  speaking  of  the  Eucharist.  Christ's 
body  is  not  in  the  Eucharist,  as  in  a  place." 

(Ecolampadius  saw  that  he  might  take 
advantage  of  this  assertion  of  Luther's. 
'•The  body  of  Christ,"  said  he,  "is  not 
locally  in  the  Eucharist,  therefore  no  real 
body  is  there  ;  for  everv  one  knows  that  the 
essence  of  a  body  is  its  existence  in  a  place." 

Here  finished  the  morning's  discussion. 

O2cohunpadius,  upon  reflection,  felt  con- 
vinced that  Luther's  assertion  might  be 
looked  upon  as  an  approximation.  "  I  re- 
member,'1 said  he*  after  dinner,  ;i  that  the 
doctor  conceded  this  morning,  that  Christ's 
body  was  not  in  the  sacrament  as  in  a  place. 
Let  us  therefore  inquire  amicably  what  is 
the  nature  of  Christ's  bodily  presence." 

"  You  will  not  make  me  take  a  step  fur- 
ther," exclaimed  Luther,  who  saw  where 
they  wished  to  drag  him  ;  "  you  have  Ful- 
gentius  and  Augustine  on  your  side,  hut  all 
the  other  Fathers  are  on  ours." 

CEeolampadius,  who  seemed  to  the  Wit- 
tembergers  to  be  vexationsly  precise,2  then 
said,  "  Name  these  doctors.  We  will  take 
upon  ourselves  to  prove  that  they  are  of  our 
opinion." 

"  We  will  not  name  them  to  you,"3  said 
Luther.  "  It  was  in  his  youth,"  added  he, 
"  that  Augustine  wrote  what  you  have 
quoted ;  and,  besides,  he  is  an  obscure 
author."  Then,  retreating  to  the  ground 
which  he  had  resolved  never  to  quit,  he  was 
no  longer  content  to  point  his  finger  at  the 
inscription,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  but  seized 
the  velvet  cover  on  which  the  words  were 
written,  tore  it  off  the  table,  held  it  up  in 
front  of  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius,  and 
placing  it  before  their  eyes,4  "  See ! "  said 
he,  "  see  !  This  is  our  text :  you  have  not 
yet  driven  us  from  it,  as  you  had  boasted, 
and  we  care  for  no  other  proofs." 

1  In  loco  ftliquo  cceli  propter  veri  corporis  modum.    Aug. 
En.  p.  67. 

2  yuciii  omnes  sperassemns  mltlorem.  Interdum  ridfba- 
tur  paulo  moro  aiur,  scd  citra  contumeluim.    Zw.  Opp.  Iv. 
201. 

3  Non  nomlnablmus  Illos.    Scultet.  p.  228. 

«  Da  hub  Luther  die  Sammatendeck  auf,  und  Zelgt  ihra 
den  Sprnch.den  er  mit  Kreyden  hett  fur  sick  gescliricben. 
Osiauder ;  Nlederer's  Nachrichten,  ii.  1U. 
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"  If  this  be  the  case,"  said  (Epolampadias, 
"  we  had  better  leave  off  the  discusafon.  But 
I  will  first  declare,  that,  if  we  quote  the 
Fathers,  it  is  only  to  free  our  doctrine  from 
the  reproach  of  novelty,  and  not  to  support 
our  cause  by  their  authority."  No  better 
definition  can  be  given  of  the  legitimate  use 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Church. 

There  was  no  reason,  in  fact,  for  prolong- 
ing the  conference.  "  As  Luther  was  of  an 
intractable  and  imperious  disposition,"  says 
even  his  great  apologist  Seckendorf,  "  he  did 
not  cease  from  calling  upon  the  Swiss  to  sub- 
mit simply  to  his  opinion."1 

The  chancellor,  alarmed  at  such  a  termi- 
nation of  the  colloquy,  exhorted  the  theolo- 
gians to  come  to  some  understanding.  "  I 
know  but  one  means  for  that,"  said  Luther  ; 
"  and  this  it  is  :  Let  our  adversaries  believe 
as  we  do."  "  We  cannot,"  answered  the 
Swiss.  "  Well  then,"  rejoined  Luther,  "  I 
abandon  you  to  God's  judgment,  and  pray 
that  he  will  enlighten  you."  "  We  will  do 
the  same,"  added  (Ecolampadius. 

While  these  words  were  passing,  Zwingle 
sat  silent,  motionless,  and  deeply  moved ; 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  affections,  of  which 
he  had  given  more  than  one  proof  during  the 
conference,  was  then  manifested  in  a  very 
different  manner.  He  burst  into  tears  in  the 
presence  of  all. 

The  conference  was  ended.  It  had  been 
in  reality  more  tranquil  than  the  documents 
seem  to  show,  or  perhaps  the  chroniclers  ap- 
preciated such  matters  differently  from  our- 
selves. "  With  the  exception  of 'a  few  sal- 
lies, all  had  passed  off  quietly,  in  a  courteous 
manner,  and  with  very  great  gentleness," 
says  an  eye-witness."  •'  During  the  colloquy 
no  other  words  than  these  were  heard :  '  Sir, 
and  very  dear  friend,  your  charity,'  or  other 
similar  expressions.  Not  a  word  of  schism 
or  of  heresy.  It  might  have  been  said  that 
Luther  and  Zwingle  were  brothers,  and  not 
adversaries."3  This  is  the  testimony  of 
Brentz.  But  these  flowers  concealed  an 
abyss,  and  Jonas,  also  an  eye-witness,  styles 
the  conference  "  a  very  sharp  contest."'1 

The  contagion  that  had  suddenly  broken 
out  in  Marburg  was  creating  frightful  ra- 
vages, and  filling  everybody  with  alarm.5 
All  were  anxious  to  leave  the  city.  "  Sirs," 
remarked  the  landgrave,  "you  cannot  sepa- 
rate thus."  And  desirous  of  giving  the  doc- 
tors an  opportunity  of  meeting  one  another 
with  minds  unoccupied  by  theological  debates, 
lie  invited  them  to  his  table.  This  was  Sun- 
day night. 

Philip  of  Hesse  had  all  along  shown  the 
most  constant  attention,  and  each  one  ima- 


1  Lutherus  vero  ut  erat  fero  et  imperioso  ingenio.    Seek, 
p.  136. 

2  Omnla   humanissime   ct   summa  cum    mansuctudlne 
translgebantur.    Zw.  Opp.  iv.  201. 

*  Amiclsslme  Domlne,  Vestra  charltas.et  Id  genus 

Dlxlsses  Lutherum  et  Zwtnglium  non  adversaries.    Ibid. 

*  Acerritno  cer^amlne.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  1096. 

4  Nisi  Sudor  Anfliaa  subito  Marburgum  invasiuet  et  l«r- 
rore  omnium  auuuos  percuUsset.    Hospin.  p.  431. 
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gined  him  to  be  on  his  side.  "  I  would 
rather  place  my  trust  in  the  sii  iple  words  of 
Christ  than  in  the  subtle  thoughts  of  man," 
was  a  remark  he  made,  according  to  Jonas  z1 
but  Zwingle  affirmed  that  this  prince  enter- 
tained the  same  opinions  as  himself,  although 
with  regard  to  certain  persons  he  dissembled 
the  change.  Luther,  sensible  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  defence  as  to  the  declarations  of 
the  Fathers,  transmitted  a  note  to  Philip,  in 
which  several  passages  were  pointed  out 
from  Hilary,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Irenseus, 
and  Ambrose,  which  he  thought  were  in  his 
favour. 

The  time  of  departure  'drew  near,  and  no- 
thing had  been  done.  The  landgrave  toiled 
earnestly  at  the  union,  as  Luther  wrote  to 
his  wife.2  lie  invited  the  theologians  one 
after  another  into  his  closet;3  he  pressed, 
entreated,  warned,  exhorted,  and  conjured 
them.  "  Think,"  said  he,  "  of  the  salvation 
of  the  Christian  republic,  and  remove  all  dis- 
cord from  its  bosom."4  Never  had  general 
at  the  head  of  an  army  taken  such  pains  to 
win  a  battle. 

A  final  meeting  took  place,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  Church  has  seldom  witnessed  one  of 
greater  solemnity.  Luther  and  Zwingle, 
S-.X'>:iy  and  Switzerland,  met  for  the  last 
time.  The  sweating  sickness  was  carrying 
o(F  men  around  them  by  thousands  ;5  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  the  pope  were  uniting  in 
Italy  ;  Ferdinand  and  the  Roman-catholic 
princes  were  preparing  to  tear  the  Protest  of 
Spires  in  pieces  ;  the  thunder-cloud  became 
more  threatening  every  day  ;  union  alone 
seemed  capable  of  saving  the  Protestants, 
and  the  hour  of  departure  was  about  to  strike 
— an  hour  that  would  separate  them  perhaps 
for  ever. 

"  Let  us  confess  our  union  in  all  things  in 
which  we  agree,"  said  Zwingle ;  "and  as  for 
the  rest,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  bro- 
thers. There  will  never  be  peace  between 
the  churches,  if,  while  we  maintain  the 
grand  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  we  can- 
not differ  on  secondary  points."6  Such  is, 
in  fact,  the  true  principle  of  Christian  union. 
The  sixteenth  century  vas  still  too  deeply 
sunk  in  scholasticism  to  understand  this': 
let  us  hope  that  the  nineteenth  century  will 
comprehend  it  better. 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  exclaimed  the  landgrave ; 
"  you  agree  !  Give  then  a  testimony  of  your  • 
unity,  and  recognise  one  another  as  brothers." 
— "  There  is  no  one  upon  earth  with  whom 
I  more  earnestly  desire  to  be  united,  than 
with  you,"  said  Zwingle,  approaching  the 


llMeltur  palam  proclamasse.    Corp.  Ref.  p.  1097. 

2  Da  arbeit  der  Landgraf  heftig.    L.  Epp.  lil.  512. 

3  Unumquemque  nostrum  scorsim  absque  arbitris.    Z». 
Opp.  Iv.  203. 

.  <  Compellnns.  rogans,  monens.exhortang,  postulani  ut 
RelpublicK  Climtiabx  ratlonem  haberemos,  et  discordlua 
e  medio  tollcremus.  Ibid. 

5  Multa  perlerunt  mlllla.    Hospin.  p.  131. 

6  Quod  nulla  unquam  Kccleeiarum  pax  constitute  alt,  si 
non  in  multis  alUs  dlssentiendl  a  ec  facultatem  f»si»el- 
Hcultet.  p.  207. 
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Wittemberg  doctors.1  CEcolampadius,  Buccr, 
and  Hedio  said  the  same. 

"  Acknowledge  them  !  acknowledge  them 
as  brothers  !"  continued  the  landgrave.2 
Their  hearts  were  moved  ;  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  unity :  Zwingle,  bursting  into  tears, 
in  the  presence  of  the  prince,  the  courtiers, 
and  divines  (it  is  Luther  himself  who  records 
this},3  approached  Luther,  and  held  out  his 
hand.  The  two  families  of  the  Reformation 
were  about  to  be  united  :  long  quarrels  were 
about  to  be  stifled  in  their  cradle  ;  but  Lu- 
ther rejected  the  hand  that  was  offered  him  : 
"  You  have  a  different  spirit  from  ours,"  said 
he.  These  words  communicated  to  the  Swiss, 
as  it  were,  an  electric  shock.  Their  hearts 
sunk  each  time  Luther  repeated  them,  and 
he  did  so  frequently.  He  himself  is  our  in- 
formant. 

A  brief  consultation  took  place  among  the 
"VYittemberg  doctors.  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Agricola,  Brentz,  Jonas,  and  Osiander  con- 
ferred together.  Convinced  that  their  pecu- 
liar doctrine  on  the  eucharist  was  essential 
to  salvation,  they  considered  all  those-  who 
rejected  it  as  without  the  pale  of  the  faith. 
'•  What  folly  !"  *  said  Melancthon,  who  after- 
wards nearly  coincided  with  Zwingle's  sen- 
timents ;  "  they  condemn  us,  and  yet  they 
desire  we  should  consider  them  as  our  bro- 
thers !"  "  What  versatility  !"  added  Brentz  : 
"  they  accused  us  but  lately  of  worshipping 
a  bread-god,  and  they  now  ask  for  commu- 
nion with  us!"y  Then,  turning  towards 
Zwingle  and  his  friends,  the  Wittembergers 
said  :  "  You  do  not  belong  to  the  communion 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  we  cannot  ac- 
knowledge you  as  brethren  !"6 

The  Swiss  were  far  from  partaking  of  this 
sectarian  spirit.  "We  think,"  said  Bucer, 
"  that  your  doctrine  strikes  at  the  glory  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  now  reigns  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father.  But  seeing  that  in  all 
things  you  acknowledge  your  dependence 
on  the  Lord,  we  look  at  your  conscience, 
which  compels  you  to  receive  the  doctrine 
you  profess,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  you 
belong  to  Christ." 

"  And  we,"  said  Luther — "  we  declare  to 
you  once  more  that  our  conscience  opposes 
our  receiving  you  as  brethren." — "  If  such  is 
the  case, '  replied  Bucer,  "  it  would  be  folly 
to  ask  it." 

"  1  am  exceedingly  astonished  that  you 
wish  to  consider  me  as  your  brother,"  pur- 
sued Luther.  "  It  shows  clearly  that  you 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  your  own 
doctrine." 

"  Take  your  choice,"  said  Bucer,  propos- 
ing a  dilemma  to  the  reformer :  "  either  you 


1  Es  werendt  kelne  Hith  off  Erden.    Bull.  II.  225. 

2  Idque  I'rincens  valde  urgebat.    L.  Kpp.  Hi.  613. 

3  Zwlnglius  palam  lacrymans  coram  Langravlo  et  omni 
bus.    11o8|>ln.  p.  U6. 

«  Vide  eorum  Btukltiam  !    Corp.  ttef.  1. 1108. 

5  Nns  tanquam  adoratores  pauifici  1'ei  traduxerant.    Zw 


should  not  acknowledge  as  brethren  those 
who  differ  from  you  in  any  point — and  if  so. 
you  will  not  find  a  dingle  brother  in  your 
own  ranks1 — or  else  you  will  receive  some 
of  those  who  differ  from  you,  and  then  you 
ought  to  receive  us." 

The  Swiss  had  exhausted  their  solicita- 
tions. "  We  are  conscious,"  said  they,  "of 
having  acted  as  if  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Posterity  will  be  our  witness."2  Tn«y  were 
on  the  point  of  retiring  :  Luther  remained 
like  a  rock,  to  the  landgrave's  great  indigna- 
tion.3 The  Hessian  divines,  Kraft,  Lam- 
bert, Snepf,  Lonicer,  and  Melander,  united 
their  exertions  to  those  of  the  prince. 

Luther  was  staggered,  and  conferred  anew 
with  his  colleagues.  "  Let  us  beware." 
said  he  to  his  friends,  "  of  wiping  our  noses 
too  roughly,  lest  blood  should  come.1'* 

Then  turning  to  Zwingle  and  CEcolampa- 
dius, they  said :  "  We  acknowledge  you  as 
friends  ;  we  do  not  consider  you  as  brothers 
and  members  of  Christ's  Church.6  But  we 
do  not  exclude  you  from  that  universal 
charity  which  we  owe  even  to  our  enemies."0 

The  hearts  of  Zwingle,  CEcolampadius, 
and  Bucer,  were  ready  to  burst,7  for  this 
concession  was  almost  a  new  insult.  "  Let 
us  carefully  avoid  all  harsh  and  violent 
words  and  writings,"  said  they  ;  "  and  let 
each  one  defend  himself  without  railing."8 

Luther  then  advanced  towards  the  Swiss, 
and  said :  "  We  consent,  and  I  offer  you  the 
hand  of  peace  and  charity."  The  Swiss 
rushed  in  great  emotion  towards  the  Wit- 
tembergers, and  all  shook  hands.9  Luther 
himself  was  softened :  Christian  charity  re- 
sumed her  rights  in  his  heart.  "Assuredly^ 
said  he,  "  a  great  portion  of  the  scandal  i^ 
taken  away  by  the  suppression  of  our  fierce 
debates ;  we  could  not  have  hoped  for  so 
much.  May  Christ's  hand  remove  the  last 
obstacle  that  separates  us.10  There  is  now  a 
friendly  concord  between  us,  and  if  we  per- 
severe in  prayer,  brotherhood  will  come." 

It  was  desirable  to  confirm  this  important 
result  by  a  report.  "  We  must  let  the  Chris- 
tian world  know,"  said  the  landgrave,  "  that, 
except  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist.  you  arc 
agreed  in  all  the  articles  of  faith."  ll  This 
was  resolved  on  ;  but  who  should  be  charged 
with  drawing  up  the  paper?  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  Luther.  The  Swiss  themselves 
appealed  to  his  impartiality. 


Zw.  Opp.  it.  131. 
Tbid.  203. 


1  Nemo  alter!  vel  inter  ipsos  Crater  erit. 

2  Id  testabltur  postcritas.    Ibid. 

'  Principl  lllud  durum  vidcbatur.  

«  Ne  nltnis  mungendo,  sanguinem  eliceremus.    I..  Kpp.  in 
hi*  letter  written  to  lirrbellluB  on  the  same  day— Monday. 

*  Agnoscerc  quldcin  velimus  tanqoam  amices,  «ed  nou 
tanquam  fratrcs.    /.».  Opp.  iv.  203. 

*  Chftritate  quit-  e'  i:im  nusti  debetur.     Ibid.  190. 
'  Indlgnlulma  ftflfectl  innt.    Ibid. 

*  Quisque  main  sc'.itcntiam  doceat  absque  Invectms.    L. 
Ej.p.  lil.  . 


Opp.  Iv.  203. 

*  Eos  a  communions  Ecclesle  Christiana  alienos  esse. 
Ibid. 


-   ik-dimus  tamen  manns  pacis  et  caritatia.    Ibid.  613. 

l»  Ciii.am  et  ille  re'iquus  scrupulun  per  Christum  tandera 
tollatur.— in  hia  letier  written  to  Gerbellius  »ft«r  leavine 
this  meeting. 

11  lit  orblChrlstir.no  notum  fieret  eos  in  omoibui  fidel 
capuibns  conseatirc.  Hospio.  p.  137. 
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Luther  retired  to  his  closet,  lost  in  thought, 
uneasy,  and  finding  the  tusk  very  difficult. 
!'  On  the  one  hand,"  said  he,  "  I  should  like 
to  spare  their  weakness  ;  *  but,  on  the  other, 
I  would  not  in  the  least  degree  strike  at  the 
holy  doctrine  of  Christ."  He  did  not  know 
how  to  set  about  it,  and  his  anguish  increased. 
He  got  free  at  last.  "  I  will  draw  up  the 
articles,"  said  he,  "in  the  most  accurate 
manner.  Uo  I  not  know  that  whatever  I 
may  write,  they  will  never  sign  them '.'''- 
Erelong  fifteen  articles  were  committed  to 
paper,  and  Luther,  holding  them  in  his  hand, 
repaired  to  the  theologians  of  the  two  parties. 

These  articles  are  of  importance.  The 
two  doctrines  that  were  evolved  in  Switzer- 
land and  in  Saxony,  independently  of  each 
other,  were  brought  together  and  compared. 
If  they  were  of  man,  there  would  be  found 
in  them  a  servile  uniformity,  or  a  remarkable 
opposition.  This  was  not  the  case.  A  great 
unity  was  found  between  the  German  and 
the  Swiss  Reformations,  for  they  both  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  Divine  teaching  ;  and 
a  diversity  on  secondary  points,  for  it  was 
by  man's  instrumentality  that  God  had 
effected  them. 

Luther  took  his  paper,  and  reading  the 
first  article,  said : 

"  First,  we  believe  that  there  is  one  sole, 
true,  and  natural  God,  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  creatures ;  and  that  this 
same  God,  one  in  essence  and  in  nature,  is 
threefold  in  person,  that  is  to  say,  Father, 
Son,  and  Hely  Ghost,  as  was  declared  in  the 
Nicene  Council,  and  as  all  the  Christian 
Church  professes." 

To  this  the  Swiss  gave  their  assent. 

They  were  agreed  also  on  the  divinity  and 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  on  his  death  and 
resurrection,  on  original  sin,  justification  by 
faith,  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  the  Word  of  God,  baptism,  good  works, 
confession,  civil  order,  and  tradition. 

Thus  far  all  were  united.  The  Wittem- 
bergers  could  not  recover  from  their  astonish- 
ment.3 The  two  parties  had  rejected,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  errors  of  the  papists,  who 
make  religion  little  more  than  an  outward 
form  ;  and,  on  the  otherx  those  of  the  Enthu- 
siasts, who  speak  exclusively  of  internal 
feelings ;  and  they  were  found  drawn  up 
under  the  same  banners  between  these  two 
camps.  But  the  moment  was  come  that 
would  separate  them.  Luther  had  kept  till 
the  last  the  article  on  the  Eucharist.  ; 

The  reformer  resumed : 

"  We  all  believe  with  regard  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  that  it  ought  to  be  celebrated  in 
both  kinds,  according  to  the  primitive  insti- 
tution ;  that  the  mass  is  not  a  work  by  which 
a  Christian  obtains  pardon  for  another  man, 

'  Het  gem  Hirer  Schwachhelt  verschont.  Niedercr  Nachr. 
ii.  120. 

2  I>och  luletr  sprach  er  Ich  will  die  artlkel  auf  aller  pesste 
gtellcn,  8y  werdens  doch  nlclit  annemen.    Ihid. 

3  Quod  mirari  non  satis  potulmiu.    Breiitiua.  Zw.  Opp. 
IT.  an. 
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whether  dead  or  alive ;  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  is  the  sacrament  of  the  very 
body  and  very  blood  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that  the  spiritual  manducation  of  this  body 
and  blood  is  specially  necessary  to  every 
true  Christian." l 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Swiss  to  be 
astonished.  Luther  continued  : 

"  In  like  manner,  as  to  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ment, we  are  agreed  that,  like  the  Word,  it 
was  ordained  of  Almighty  God,  in  order  that 
weak  consciences  might  be  excited  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  faith  and  charity." 

The  joy  of  the  Swiss  was  redoubled.  Lu- 
ther continued  :  "  And  although  at  present 
we  are  not  agreed  on  the  question  whether 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  arc  corpo- 
really present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  yet 
both  the  interested  parties  shall  cherish 
more  and  more  a  truly  Christian  charity  for 
one  another,  so  far  as  conscience  permits ; 
and  we  will  all  earnestly  implore  the  Lord 
to  condescend  by  his  Spirit  to  confirm  us  in 
the  sound  doctrine."  '• 

The  Swiss  obtained  what  they  had  asked: 
unity  in  diversity.  It  was  immediately  re- 
solved to  hold  a  solemn  meeting  for  the  sig- 
nature of  the  articles. 

They  were  read  over  again.  CEcolampa- 
dius,  Zwingle,  Bucer,  and  iledio,  signed  them 
first  on  one  copy;  while  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Jonas,  Osiander,  Brentz,  and  Agricola,  wrote 
their  names  on  the  other ;  both  parties  then 
subscribed  the  copy  of  their  adversaries,  and 
this  important  document  was  sent  to  the 
press.3 

Thus  the  Reformation  had  made  a  sensible 
step  at  Marburg.  The  opinion  of  Zwingle 
on  the  spiritual  presence,  and  of  Luther  on 
the  bodily  presence,  are  both  found  in  Chris- 
tian antiquity;  but  the  two  extreme  doctrines 
have  always  been  rejected :  that  of  the  Ra- 
tionalists, on  the  one  hand,  who  behold  in 
the  Eucharist  nothing  but  a  simple  comme- 
moration ;  and  of  the  Papists,  on  the  other, 
who  adore  in  it  a  transubstantiation.  These 
are  both  errors ;  while  the  doctrines  of  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingle,  and  the  medium  taken  by 
Calvin,  already  maintained  by  some  of  the 
Fathers,  were  considered  in  ancient  times  as 
different  views  of  the  same  truth.  If  Luther 
had  yielded,  it  might  have  been  feared  that 
the  Church  would  fall  into  the  extreme  of 
rationalism  ;  if  Zwingle,  that  it  would  rush 
into  the  extreme  of  popery.  It  is  a  salutary 
thing  for  the  Church  that  these  different 
views  should  be  entertained  ;  but  it  is  a  per- 
nicious thing  for  individuals  to  attach  them- 
selves to  one  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

1  Quod  spirituals  manducatio  bnjii3  corporiset  san?ulnJs 
unictiique  Chriatiano  pneclpue  neoeiaarla  alt.  Scultet.  p. 
2j2. 

-  Osianrter  (a  Lutheran) employs  the  accusative,  "in  Jen 
rechtcn  Vcrstand,"  which  would  indicate  a  movement  to. 
wards  an  object  that  we  do  not  possess ;  Bullinger  and 
Scultet  (both  Reformed  divinen)  have  the  dative. 

3  Itnl linger  and  others  Indicate  the  3d  October  as  the  day 
on  which  the  articles  were  sicned ;  Osiander,  an  eye-wit- 
ness, and  whose  narrative  is  very  exact,  &ays  It  was  the  4th, 
which  agrees  with  all  the  other  data. 
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anathematize  the  other.  "  There  is  only  this 
little  stumbling-block,"  wrote  Melancthon, 
"  that  embarrasses  the  Church  of  our  Lord."1 

All, — Romanists  and  Evangelicals,  Saxons 
and  Swiss, — admitted  the  presence,  and  even 
the  real  presence  of  Christ ;  but  here  was  the 
essential  point  of  separation:  Is  this  pre- 
sence effected  by  the  faith  of  the  communi- 
cant, or  by  the  o/>us  operatum  of  the  priest  ? 
The  germs  of  Popery,  Sacerdotalism,  and 
Puseyism,  are  inevitably  contained  in  this 
latter  thesis.  If  it  is  maintained  that  a  wicked 
priest  (as  has  been  said)  operates  this  real 
presence  of  Christ  by  three  words,  we  enter 
the  church  of  the  pope.  Luther  appeared 
sometimes  to  admit  this  doctrine,  but  he  has 
often  spoken  in  a  more  spiritual  manner;  and 
taking  this  great  man  in  his  best  moments, 
we  behold  merely  an  essential  unity  and  a 
secondary  diversity  in  the  two  parties  of  the 
Reformation.  Undoubtedly  the  Lord  has  left 
his  Church  outward  seals  of  his  grace ;  but 
he  has  not  attached  salvation  to  these  signs. 
The  essential  point  is  the  connexion  of  the 
faithful  with  the  Word,  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  the  Head  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
great  truth  which  the  Swiss  Reform  pro- 
claims, and  which  Lutheranism  itself  recog- 
nises. After  the  Marburg  conference,  the 
controversy  became  more  moderate. 

There  was  another  advantage.  The  evan- 
gelical divines  at  Marburg  marked  with  one 
accord  their  separation  from  the  Papacy. 
Zwingle  was  not  without  fear  (unfounded, 
no  doubt)  with  regard  to  Luther :  these  fears 
were  dispersed.  '•  Now  that  we  are  agreed," 
said  he,  "  the  Papists  will  no  longer  hope 
that  Luther  will  ever  be  one  of  them."2  The 
Marburg  articles  were  the  first  bulwark 
erected  in  common  by  the  reformers  against 
Rome. 

It  was  not,  then,  in  vain  that,  after  the 
Protest  of  Spires,  Philip  of  Hesse  endea- 
voured, at  Marburg,  to  bring  together  the 
friends  of  the  Gospel.  But,  if  the  religious 
object  was  partially  attained,  the  political 
object  almost  entirely  failed.  They  could  not 
arrive  at  a  confederation  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  Nevertheless,  Philip  of  Hesse  and 
Zwingle,  with,  a  view  to  this,  had  numerous 
secret  conversations,  which  made  the  Saxons 
uneasy,  as  they  were  not  less  opposed  to 
Zwingle's  politics  than  to  his  theology. 
"  When  you  have  reformed  the  peasant's 
cap,"  said  Jonas  to  him,  "  you  will  also  claim 
to  reform  the  princes'  sable  hat." 

The  landgjave  collected  all  the  doctors  at 
his  table  on  the  last  day,  when  they  shook 
hands  in  a,  friendly  manner,3  and  each  one 
thought  of  leaving  the  town. 

On  Tuesday  the  5th  October,  Philip  ,of 
Hesse  quitted  Marburg  early,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  Luther  departed, 


I  Hie  onus  In  Ecclesla  hieret  scrupnlns.  Corp.  Kef.  I.  1106. 
*  Pontllicl  non  ultra  peasant  sperare  Lutlierura  siium 
ton-.    Zw.  Opp.  II.  370. 
3  Die  Hind  einander  fruntlich  gebottcn.    Bull.  il.  236. 
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accompanied  by  his  colleagues;  but  he  did 
not  go  forth  as  a  conqueror.  *  A  spirit  of  de- 
jeetioii  and  alarm  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind.1  He  writhed  in  the  dust,  like  a  worm, 
according  to  his  own  expression.  He  fancied 
he  should  never  see  his  wife  and  children 
again,  and  cried  out  that  he,  "  the  consoli  r 
of  so  many  tortured  souls,  was  now  without 
consolation  !'"* 

This  state  might  partly  arise  from  Luther's 
want  of  brotherly  feeling;  but  it  had  otlier 
causes  also.  Soliman  had  conn:  to  fulfil  a 
promise  made  to  King  Ferdinand.  The  lat- 
ter having  demanded,  in  1528,  the  surrender 
of  Belgrade,  the  sultan  had  haughtily  replied, 
that  he  would  bring  the  keys  himself  to 
Vienna.  In  fact,  the  Grand  Turk,  crossing 
the  frontiers  of  Germany,  had  invaded  coun- 
tries "  on  which  the  hoofs  of  the  Mussulman 
war-horses  had  never  trod,"  and  eight  days 
before  the  conference  at  Marburg,  he  had 
covered  with  his  innumerable  tents  the  plain 
and  the  fertile  hills  in  the  midst  of  which 
rise  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  struggle  had 
begun  under  ground,  the  two  parties  having 
dug  deep  galleries  beneath  the  ramparts. 
Three  different  times  the  Turkish  mines  were 
exploded;  the  walls  were  thrown  down;3 
"  the  balls  flew  through  the  air  like  a  flight 
of  small  birds,"  says  a  Turkish  historian  ; 
"and  there  was  a  horrible  banquet,  at  which 
the  genii  of  death  joyously  drained  their 
glasses."* 

Luther  did  not  keep  in  the  background. 
He  had  already  written  against  the  Turks, 
and  now  he  published  a  Battle-Sermon.  "  Ma- 
homet," said  he,  "  exalts  Christ  as  being 
without  sin  ;  but  he  denies  that  he  was  the 
true  God  ;  he  is  therefore  His  enemy.  Alas  ! 
to  this  hour  the  world  is  such  that  it  seems 
every  where  to  rain  disciples  of  Mahomet. 
Two  men  ought  to  oppose  the  Turks  :  the 
first  is  Christian,  that  is  to  say,  Prayer  ;  the 
second  is  Charles,  that  is  to  say,  The  sword." 
And  in  another  place,  "  I  know  my  dear 
Germans  well,  fat  and  well-fed  swine  r;s  they 
are  ;  no  sooner  is  the  danger  removed,  than 
they  think  only  of  eating  and  sleeping. 
Wretched  man  !  if  thou  dost  not  take  up 
arms,  the  Turk  will  come  ;  he  will  carry  thee 
away  into  his  Turkey  ;  he  will  there  sell  thec 
like  a  dog;  and  thou  shalt  serve  him  night 
and  day,  under  the  rod  and  the  cudgel,  f.  r  ,i 
glass  of  water  and  a  morsel  of  bread.  Think 
on  this;  be  converted,  :>nd  implore  the  Lord 
not  to  give  thee  the  Turk  for  thy  school- 
master."8 f 

The  two  arms  pointed  out  hy  Luther  were, 
in  reality,  vigorously  employed;  and  Soliman, 
perceiving  at  last  that  he  was  not  the  "  soul 
of  the  universe,"  as  his  poets  had  styled  him, 


1  FRO  vlx  ft  Bgre  domum  reversus  sum.    L.  Epp.  III.  520. 

-  Sic  me  veiante  Angrelo  Salanfc.ut  desperarlm  me  vivum 
et  salvuin  vlsiirum  meos.    Ibid_ 

3  Ipsnm  urbem  In  tribus  locis.  sufloso  solo  et  pulveresup- 
poslto  disik-lt  et  patefeclt.    Ibid.  5lf. 

*  nschelalHade,  quoted  by  Ranke 

Ueer  predigt  w  ider  die  Tiirken.    L.  Opp.  (W.)  n.  2C91. 
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but  that  there  was  a  strength  in  the  world 
superior  to  his  own,  raised  the  siege  of 
Vienna  on  the  16th  October  ;  and  "  the  sha- 
dow of  God  over  the  two  worlds,"  as  he  called 
himself,  "  disappeared  and  vanished  in  the 
Bosphoros." 

But  Luther  imagined  that,  when  retiring 
from  before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  "  the  Turk, 
or  at  least  his  God,  who  is  the  devil,"  had 
rushed  upon  him  ;  and  that  it  was  this  enemy 
of  Christ  and  of  Christ's  servants  that  he 
was  destined  to  combat  and  vanquish  in  his 
frightful  agony.1  There  is  an  immediate  re- 
action of  the  violated  law  upon  him  who 
violates  it.  Now  Luther  had  transgressed 
the  royal  law,  which  is  charity,  and  he  suf- 
fered the  penalty.  At  last  he  re-entered 
Wittemberg,  and  flung  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  friends,  "  tormented  by  the  angel  of 
death."8 

Let  us  not,  however,  overlook  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  reformer  that  Luther  manifested 
at  Marburg.  There  are  in  God's  work,  as  in 
a  drama,  different  parts.  What  various 
characters  we  see  among  the  Apostles  and 
among  the  Reformers  !  It  has  been  said 
that  the  same  characters  and  the  same  parts 
were  assigned  to  St.  Peter  and  to  Luther,  at 
the  times  of  the  Formation  and  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Church.3  They  were  both  in 
fact  men  of  the  initiative,  who  start  forward 
alone,  but  around  whom  an  army  soon  collects 
at  the  sight  of  the  standard  which  they  wave. 
But  there  was  perhaps  in  the  reformer  a  cha- 
racteristic not  existing  to  the  same  degree  in 
the  apostle  :  this  was  firmness. 

As  for  Zwingle,  he  quitted  Marburg  in 
alarm  at  Luther's  intolerance.  "  Lutheran- 
ism,"  wrote  he  to  the  landgrave,  "  will  lie  us 
heavy  -upon  us  as  popery."4  He  reached 
Zurich  on  the  19th  October.  "  The  truth," 
said  he  to  his  friends,  "  has  prevailed  so  ma- 
nifestly, that  if  ever  any  one  has  been  de- 
feated before  all  the  world,  it  is  Luther, 
although  he  constantly  exclaimed  that  he 
was  invincible."  5  On  his  side,  Luther  spoke 
in  a  similar  strain.  "  It  is  through  fear  of 
their  fellow-citizens,"  added  he,  "  that  the 
Swiss,  although  vanquished,  are  unwilling  to 
retract.'1  c 

l  Porte  ipsum  Turcam  partim  In  Isto  agone  cogor  ferre  et 
vincere,  ssltem  ejus  Deum,  diabolum.    L.  Epp.  Hi.  620. 
-  Angi'lus  Satanic,  vel  quisquis  est  diabolus  mortis  ita  me 


fatigat     Ibid.  515. 
*  IT.  Vinct. 

4  Das   I.utherthum  wcrde  so  schwcr,  als  das  Papsthum. 
Zw.  Ep|i.  p.  374. 

5  Lutherus  impudens  et  contumax  aperteest  victus    Ibid. 
p.  37U. 

6  Metuebant  plebem  suam  ad  quam  non  liculssct  rcvertl. 


If  it  should  be  asked,  on  which  side  the 
victory  really  was,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say 
that  Luther  assumed  the  air  of  a  conqueror, 
but  Zwingle  was  so  in  reality.  The  confer- 
ence propagated  through  all  Germany  the 
doctrine  of  the  Swiss,  which  had  been  little 
known  there  until  then,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  an  immense  number  of  persons.  Among 
these  were  Laffards,  first  rector  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's school  at  Brunswick,  Dionysius  Me- 
lander,  Justus  Lening,  Hartmann,  Ibach, 
'and  many  others.  The  landgrave  himself, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  declared  that 
this  conference  had  induced  him  to  renounce 
the  oral  inanducation  of  Christ.1 

Still  the  dominant  principle  at  this  cele- 
brated epoch  was  unity.  The  adversaries 
are  the  best  judges.  The  Roman-catholics 
were  exasperated  that  the  Lutherans  and 
Zwinglians  bad  agreed  on  all  the  essential 
points  of  faith.  "  They  have  a  fellow-feeling 
against  the  Catholic  Church,"  said  they,  "as 
Herod  and  Pilate  against  Jesus  Christ." 
The  enthusiastic  sects  said  the  same,2  and 
the  extreme  hierarchical  as  well  as  the  ex- 
treme radical  party  deprecated  alike  the 
unity  of  Marburg. 

Erelong  a  greater  agitation  eclipsed  all 
these  rumours,  and  events  which  threatened 
the  whole  evangelical  body,  proclaimed  its 
great  and  intimate  union  with  new  force. 
The  emperor,  it  was  every  where  said,  exas- 
perated by  the  Protest  of  Spires,  had  landed 
at  Genoa  with  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror. 
After  having  sworn  at  Barcelona  to  reduce 
the  heretics  under  the  power  of  the  pope,  he 
was  going  to  visit,  this  pontiff,  humbly  to 
bend  the  knee  before  him  ;  and  he  would 
rise  only  to  cross  the  Alps  and  accomplish 
his  terrible  designs.  "  The  Emperor  Charles." 
said  Luther,  a  few  days  after  the  landing  of 
this  prince,  "  has  determined  to  show  him- 
self more  cruel  against  us  than  the  Turk 
himself,  and  he  has  already  uttered  the  most 
horrible  threats.  Behold  the  hour  of  Christ's 
agony  and  weakness.  Let  us  pray  for  all 
those  who  will  soon  have  to  endure  capti- 
vity and  death."  3 

Such  was  the  news  that  then  agitated  all 
Germany.  The  grand  question  was,  whether 
the  Protest  of  Spires  could  be  maintained 
against  the  power  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
pope.  This  was  seen  in  the  year  1530. 

1  Rommels  Anmerkungen,  p.  227-229. 

-  Pontifioila  et  catabaptislis  multum  dlsplicuit  consensus 
Marpurpi.  Scultet.  p.  20f*. 

3  Carolus  CVsar  multo  atroclus  minitur  et  scviie  itatuit 
in  DOS,  quam  Turca.  L.  Epp.  ill.  324. 
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BOOK  XIV. 


THE  AUGSBURG  CONCESSION. 1530. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Two  striking  Lessons— Charles  V.  In  Italy— The  German 
Envoys— Their  Boldness— The  Landgrave's  1'rescnt — The 
Envoys  under  Arrest— Their  Release  and  Departure- 
Meeting  of  diaries  and  Clement — Oatlinara's  ('reposition 
—Clement's  Arms— War  imminent— Luther's  Objections— 
The  Saviour  is  coming — Charles's  Conciliatory  Language 
— The  Emperor's  Motives. 


One  portion  of  the  reform  was  to  seek  the 
alliance  of  the  world,  and  in  this  alliance  find 
a  destruction  full  of  desolation. 

Another  portion,  looking  up  to  God,  was 
haughtily  to  reject  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  and 
by  this  very  act  of  faith  secure  a  noble  vic- 
tory. 

If  three  centuries  have  gone  astray,  it  is 
because  they  were  unable  to  comprehend  so 


THE  Reformation  was  accomplished  in   the 

name  of  a  spiritual  principle.     It  had  pro-     holy  and  so  solemn  a  lesson. 

claimed  for  its  teacher  the  Word  of  (Jod; 


for  salvation,  Faith  ;  for  king,  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  arms,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  had  by  these 
very  means  rejected  all  worldly  elements. 
Rome  had  been  established  by  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment ;  the  Reformation,  by 
the  power  of  an  endless  life.1 

If  there  is  any  doctrine  that  distinguishes 
Christianity  from  every  other  religion,  it  is  its 
spirituality.  A  heavenly  life  brought  down  to 
nian — such  is  its  work ;  thus  the  opposition  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  was  the  great  fact  which  signalized 
the  entrance  of  Christianity  among  the  na- 
tions. But  what  its  Founder  had  separated, 
had  soon  come  together  again  ;  the  Church 
had  fallen  into  the  arms  of  the  world  ;  and 
by  this  criminal  union  it  had  been  reduced 
to  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  we  find 
it  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 

Thus  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  to  restore  the  spiritual 
clement  to  its  rights.  The  Gospel  of  the 
reformers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world 
and  with  politics.  While  the  Roman  hie- 


It  was  in  the  beginning  of  September  1529 
that  Charles  V.,  the  victor  by  battles  or  by 
treaties  over  the  pope  and  the  King  of 
France,  landed  at  Genoa.  The  shouts  of 
the  Spaniards  had  saluted  him  as  he  quitted 
the  Iberian  peninsula  ;  but  the  dejected  eyes, 
the  bended  heads,  the  silent  lips  of  the  Ita- 
lians given  over  to  his  hands,  alone  welcomed 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Everything 
led  to  the  belief  that  Charles  would  indem- 
nify himself  on  them  for  the  apparent  gene- 
rosity with  which  he  had  treated  the  pope. 

They  were  deceived.  Instead  of  those 
barbarous  chiefs  of  the  Goths  and  Huns, — 
instead  of  those  proud  and  fierce  emperors, 
who  more  than  once  had  crossed  the  Alps  and 
rushed  upon  Italy  sword  in  hand  and  with 
cries  of  vengeance,  the  Italians  saw  among 
them  a  young  and  graceful  prince,  with  pale 
features,  a  delicate  frame,  and  weak  voice, 
of  winning  manners,  having  more  the  air  of 
a  courtier  than  of  a  warrior,  scrupulously 
performing  all  the  duties  of  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, and  leading  in  his  train  no  terrible  co- 


rarchy  had  become  a  matter  of  diplomacy     horts  of  German  h-!rb:irians,  but  a  brilliant 


and  a  court  intrigue,  the  Reformation  was 
destined  to  exercise  no  other  influence  over 
princes  and  people  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

If  the  Reformation,  having  attained  a  cer- 


retinue  of  Spanish  grandees,  who  condescend- 
ingly paraded  the  pride  of  their  race  and  the 
splendour  of  their  nation.  This  prince,  the 
victor  of  Europe,  spwke  only  of  peace  and; 
amnesty  ;  and  even  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 


tain  point,  became  untrue  to  its  nature,  began  j  who  of  all  the  Italian  princes  had  most 
to  parley  and  temporize  with  the  world,  and  cause  of  fear,  having  at  Mudena  placed  the 
thus  ceased  to  follow  up  the  spiritual  prin-  )  keys  of  the  city  in  his  hands,  heard  from 
ciple  that  it  had  so  loudly  proclaimed,  it  was  his  friendly  'ips  the  niQst  unexpected  encou 
faithless  to  God  and  to  itself.  ragements. 

Henceforward  its  decline  was  at  han€.  Whence  did  this  strange  conduct  proceed? 

It  is  impossible  for  a  society  to  prosper  if     Charles  had  shown  plainly  enough,  at  the 


it  be  unfaithful  to  the  principles  it  lays  down. 
Having  abandoned  what  constituted  its  life, 
it  can  find  naught  but  death. 

It  was  God's  will  that  this  great  truth 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  temple  He  was  then  raising  in  the  world  ; 
and  a  striking  contrast  was  to  make  this 
truth  stand  gloriously  prominent. 

I  Hebrews  vll.  16. 
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time  of  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.,  that  gene- 
rosity towards  his  enemies  was  not  his  domi- 
nant virtue.  It  was  not  long  before  this 
mystery  was  explained. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  Charles  there 
arrived  in  Italy,  by  way  of  Lyons  and 
Genoa,  three  German  burgesses,  whose  whole 
equipage  consisted  of  six  horses.1  These 
>  Legatls  attrjbuerunt  cquos  sex.  Seckend.  UL  1M. 
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were  John  Ehinger,  burgomaster  o:' 
mingen,  who  carried  his  head  high,  scattered 
money  around  him,  anil  who  was  not  remark- 
able for  great  sobriety  ;  Michael  Caden,  syn- 
dic of  Nuremberg,  a  worthy,  pious,  and  brave 
man,  but  detested  by  the  Count  of  Nassau, 
the  most  influential  of  Charles's  ministers  ; 
and,  lastly,  Alexis  Franentraut,  secretary  to 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who,  bavin!: 
married  a  nun,  was  in  very  bad  odour  am "H-i 
the  Roman-catholics.  Such  were  the  three 
men  whom  the  Protestant  princes,  assembled 
at  Nuremberg,  commissioned  to  bear  to  the 
emperor  the  famous  Protest  of  Spires.  They 
had  purposely  chosen  these  deputies  from  a 
middle  station,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  incur  less  danger.1  To  carry 
such  a  message  to  Charles  V.  was,  to  say 
the  truth,  a  task  that  few  persons  cared  to 
execute.  Accordingly  a  pension  had  been 
secured  to  the  widows  of  these  envoys  in 
case  of  misfortune. 

Charles  was  on  his  way  from  Genoa  to 
Bologna,  and  staying  at  Piacenza,  when  the 
three  Protestant  deputies  overtook  him. 
These  plain  Germans  presented  a  singular 
contrast  to  that  Spanish  pomp  and  Romish 
fervour  by  which  the  young  prince  was  sur- 
rounded. Cardinal  Gattinara,  the  emperor's 
chancellor,  who  sincerely  desired  a  reform  of 
the  Church,  procured  them  an  audience  of 
Charles  V.  on  the  22d  of  September ;  but 
they  were  recommended  to  be  sparing  in  their 
words,  for  there  was  nothing  the  emperor 
disliked  so  much  as  a  Protestant  sermon. 

The  deputies  Vere  not  to  be  checked  by 
these  intimations;  and  after  handing  the 
protest  to  "Charles,  Frauentraut  began  to 
speak :  "  It  is  to  the  Supreme  Judge  that 
each  one  of  us  must  render  an  account,"  said 
he,  "  and  not  to  creatures  who  turn  at  every 
wind.  It  is  better  to  fall  into  the  most  cruel 
necessity,  than  to  incur  the  anger  of  God. 
Our  nation  will  obey  no  decrees  that  are 
based  on  any  other  foundation  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures."2 

Such  was  the  proud  tone  held  by  these 
German  citizens  to  the  emperor  of.  the  west. 
Charles  said  not  a  word — it  would  have  been 
doing  them  too  much  honour;  but  he  charged 
one  of  his  secretaries  to  announce  an  answer 
at  some  future  time. 

'  There  was  no  hurry  to  send  back  these 
paltry  ambassadors,  in  vain  did  they  renew 
their  solicitations  daily.  Gattinara  treated 
them  with  kindness,' but  Nassau  sent  them 
away  with  bitter  words.  A  workman,  the 
armourer  to  the  court,  having  to  visit  Augs- 
burg to  purchase  arms,  begged  the  Count  of 
Nassau  to  despatch  the  Protestant  deputies. 
"  You  may  tell  them,"  replied  the  minister 
of  Charles  V.,  "  that  we  will  terminate  their 
business  in  order  that  you  may  have  tra- 
velling companions."  But  the  armourer 


»  Ut  egsent  tiittoren.    Ssckend.  II.  133. 
2  Neque  Kiiunim  ease  virium  aut  officll,  ut  eos  ad  impossi 
bllla  et  nulls  adlgant.    Ibid.  Ul. 
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having   found    other    company,   they   were 
compelled  to  wait.1 

These  envoys  endeavoured,  at  least,  to 
make  a  good  use  of  their  time.  u  Take  this 
book,"  said  the  landgrave  to  Caden  at  the 
very  moment  of  departure,  giving  him  a 
French  work  bound  in  velvet,  and  richly 
ornamented,  "and  deliver  it  to  the  emperor."2 
It  was  a  summary  of  the  Christian  Faith 
which  the  landgrave  had  received  from 
Francis  Lambert,  and  which  had  probably 
been  written  by  that  doctor.  Caden  sought 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  this  treatise  ; 
and  did  so  one  day,  as  Charles  was  going 
publicly  to  mass.  The  emperor  took  the 
book,  and  passed  it  immediately  to  a  Spanish 
bishop.  The  Spaniard  began  to  read,3  and 
lighted  upon  that  passage  of  Scripture  in 
which  Christ  enjoins  his  apostles  not  to  exer- 
cise lordship*  The  author  took  advantage 
of  it  to  maintain  that  the  minister,  charged 
with  spiritual  matters,  should  not  interfere 
with  those  which  are  temporal.  The  papist 
prelate  bit  his  lips,  and  Charles,  who  per- 
ceived it,  having  asked,  "  Well,  what  is  the 
matter?"  the  bishop  in  confusion  had  r% 
course  to  a  falsehood.5  "  This  treatise," 
replied  he,  "  takes  the  sword  from  the  Chris- 
tian magistrate,  and  grants  it  only  to  na- 
tions that  are  strangers  to  the  faith."  Im- 
mediately there  was  a  great  uproar:  the 
Spaniards  above  all  were  beside  themselves. 
"  The  wretches  that  have  endeavoured  to 
mislead  so  young  a  prince,"  said  they,  "  de- 
serve to  be  hung  on  the  first  tree  by  Hie 
wayside  !  "  Charles  swore,  in  fact,  that  the 
bearer  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  his 
audacity. 

At  length,  on  the  12th  October,  Alexander 
Schweiss,  imperial  secretary,  transmitted  the 
emperor's  reply  to  the  deputies.  It  said  that 
the  minority  ought  to  submit  to  the  decrees 
passed  in  diet,  and  that  if  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony and  his  allies  were  contumacious,  means 
would  not  be  wanting  to  compel  them.6 

Upon  this  Ehinger  and  Caden  read  aloud 
the  appeal  to  the  emperor  drawn  up  at 
Spires,  whilst  Frauentraut,  who  had  re- 
nounced his  quality  of  deputy  and  assumed 
that  of  a  notary,7  took  notes  of  what  was  pass- 
ing. When  the  reading  was  finished,  ihe 
deputies  advanced  towards  Schweiss,  and 
presented  the  appeal.  The  imperial  secre- 
tary rejected  the  document  with  amazement ; 
the  deputies  insisted ;  Schweiss  continued 
firm.  They  then  laid  the  appeal  on  the 
table.  Schweiss  was  staggered  ;  betook  the 
paper,  and  carried  it  to  the  emperor. 

After  dinner,  just  as  one  of  the  deputies 
(Caden)  had  gone  out,  a  tumult  in  the  hotel 
announced  some  catastrophe.  It  was  the 

1  Hortlebcn,  von  den  Ursachen  des  deutscben  Kriegs,  p. 
50. 

2  I.ibellum  eleganter  ornatum.    Scultet.  p.  253. 

3  Cum  obiter  legisset.    Ibid. 
«  Luke  xxii.  26. 

5  Falso  et  inaligue  relatum  cssct.    Secfcend.  ii.  133. 

6  Sibi  ncm  defore  media  qillbuB  ad  idoomjiellereiitur.  Ibid. 

7  labelllonlg  Bive  uotarii  officlum.    ibid. 
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imperial  secretary  who  returned  duly  accom- 
panied. "  The  emperor  is  exceedingly  irri- 
tated against  you  on  account  of  this  appeal," 
dftid  he  to  the  Protestants ;  "  and  he  forbids 
you,  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  death, 
to  leave  your  hotel,  to  write  to  Germany,  or 
to  send  any  message  whatsoever."1  Thus 
Charles  put  ambassadors  under  arrest,  as  lie 
would  the  officers  of  his  guard,  desirous  in 
this  manner  of  showing  his  contempt,  and  of 
frightening  the  princes. 

Caden's  servant  slipped  in  alarm  out  of 
the  hotel,  and  ran  to  his  master.  The  latter, 
still  considering  himself  free,  wrote  a  hasty 
account  of  the  whole  business  to  the  senate 
of  Nuremberg,  sent  off  his  letters  by  express, 
and  returned  to  share  in  the  arrest  of  his  col- 
leagues.2 

On  the  23d  of  October,  the  emperor  left 
Piacenza,  carrying  the  three  Germans  with 
him.  But  on  the  30th  he  released  Ehinger 
and  Frauentraut,  who  mounting  their  horses 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  rushed  at  full 
speed  along  a  road  thronged  with  soldiers 
and  robbers.  "  As  for  you,"  said  Granvelle 
to  Caden,  "  you  will  stay  under  pain  of  death. 
The  emperor  is  waiting  to  show  the  pope 
the  book  you  presented  to  him."3  Perhaps 
Charles  thought  it  a  good  joke  to  lay  before 
the  Roman  pontiff  this  prohibition  issued 
against  the  ministers  of  God  to  mingle  in 
the  government  of  nations.  But  Caden,  pro- 
fiting by  the  confusion  of  the  court,  secretly 
procured  a  horse,  and  fled  to  Ferrara,  and 
thence  to  Venice,  from  which  place  he  re- 
turned to  Nuremberg.4 

The  more  Charles  appeared  irritated 
against  Germany,  the  greater  moderation  he 
showed  towards  the  Italians:  heavy  pecuni- 
ary contributions  were  all  that  he  required. 
It  was  beyond  the  Alps,  in  the  centre  of 
Christendom,  by  means  of  these  very  reli- 
gious controversies,  that  he  desired  to  esta- 
blish his  power.  He  pressed  on,  and  re- 
quired only  two  things  :  behind  him, — peace ; 
with  him, — money. 

On  the  5th  of  November  he  entered  Bo- 
logna. Everything  about  him  was  impres- 
sive :  the  crowd  of  nobles,  the  splendour  of 
the  equipages,  the  haughtiness  of  the  Span- 
ish troops,  the  four  thousand  ducats  that 
•were  scattered  by  handfuls  among  the  peo- 
'  pie  ;5  but  above  all,  the  majesty  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  young  emperor.  The  two 
chiefs  of  Romish  Christendom  were  about  to 
meet.  The  pope  quitted  his  palace  with  all 
his  court ;  and  Charles,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which  would  have  conquered  the  whole 
of  Italy  in  a  few  days,  affecting  the  humility 
of  a  child,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  kissed  the 
pontiff's  feet.  » 

1  Sub  capills  pccna,  ne  pedem    a    divereario   moveant. 
SecVend.  tu  1.1:1. 

2  A.  famulo  certiar  factus,  rera  omnem  senntui  aperuit. 
Ibid. 

3  Ut  idem  scriptum  exhibeat  quoque  Pontificl.    Scultet. 
p.  2M. 

*  .Silentiocorwccndit  equtim.    Ibid. 

5  In  vulgua  sparsum  aurum  quatuor  mlllia  ducatorum. 
L.  Epp.  Ui.  565. 


The  emperor  and  the  pope  resided  at  Bo- 
logna in  two  adjoining  palaces,  separated  by 
a  single  wall,  through  which  a  doorway  had 
been  opened,  of  which  each  had  a  key  ;  and 
the  young  and  politic  emperor,  with  papers 
in  his  hand,  w;is  often  seen  visiting  the  old 
and  crafty  pontiff. 

Clement  obtained  .Sforz.i's  forgiveness,  who 
appeared  before  the  emperor  sick  and  leaning 
on  a  staff.  Venice  also  was  forgiven :  a 
million  of  crowns  arranged  these  two  mat- 
ters. But  Charles  could  not  obtain  from  the 
pope  the  pardon  of  Florence.  That  illustrious 
city  was  sacrificed  to  the  Medici,  "  consider- 
ing," it  was  said,  "that  it  is  impossible  for 
Christ's  vicar  to  demand  anything  that  is 
unjust.'1 

The  most  important  affair  was  the  Refor- 
mation. Some  represented  to  the  emperor 
that,  victor  over  all  his  enemies,  he  ought  to 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  con- 
strain the  Protestants  by  force  of  arms.1 
Charles  was  more  moderate :  lie  preferred 
weakening  the  Protestants  by  the  Papists, 
and  then  the  Papists  by  the  Protestants,  and 
by  this  means  raising  his  power  above  them 
both. 

A  wiser  course  was  nevertheless  proposed 
in  a  solemn  conference.  "  The  Church  is 
torn  in  pieces,"  said  Chancellor  Gattinara. 
"  You  (Charles)  are  the  head  of  the  empire  ; 
you  (the  pope)  the  head  of  the  Church.  It 
is  your  duty  to  provide  by  coiumon  accord 
against  unprecedented  wants.  Assemble  the 
pious  men  of  all  nations,  and  let  a  free  coun- 
cil deduce  from  the  Word  of  God  a  scheme 
of  doctrine  such  as  may  be  received  by  every 
people."2 

A  thunderbolt  falling  at  Clement's  feet 
could  not  have  startled  him  more.  The  off- 
spring of  an  illegitimate  union,  and  having 
obtained  the  papacy  by  means  far  from  hon- 
ourable, and  squandered  the  treasures  of  tho 
Church  in  an  unjust  war,  this  pontiff  had  a 
thousand  personal  motives  for  dreading  an 
assembly  of  Christendom.  "  Large  congre- 
gations," replied  he,  "  serve  cnly  to  introduce 
popular  opinions.  It  is  not  by  the  decrees 
of  councils,  but  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
that  we  should  decide  controversies."3 

As  Gattinara  still  persisted  :  "  What !  " 
said  the  pope,  angrily  interrupting  him, 
"  you  dare  contradict  me,  and  excite  your 
master  against  me  !  "  Charles  rose  up  ;  all 
the  assembly  preserved  profound  silence,  and 
the  prince  resuming  his  seat,  seconded  his 
chancellor's  request.  Clement  was  content 
to  say  that  he  would  reflect  upon  it.  He 
then  began  to  work  upon  the  young  emperor 
in  their  private  conferences,  and  Charles 

1  Armis  coganrtos.    Secfcend.  II.  112;  Maimbourg.  li.  19i. 

2  OratlO   ttf    Congrttav    Jlononitmi,    in    M'tanctttoml    Of  a- 
(i<m«F»,  iv.  87.  and  Ca-lesliims  Hist.  Condi.  !*•'».  August*, 
I.  Ki.    nesKCtableamhois,  WaKh,  Muller,  and  Bcauiobrc, 
incorrectly  quote  at  full  length  the  ipeechM  delivered  at 
this  conference.    They  are  amplifications ;  but  (o  deny  that 
the.v  have  some  historical  foundation  would  be  flying  to  the 
opposite  extreme. 

3  Non  cuncilii  dccrrtis,  sort  armi*  controverslas  dlrimen- 
das.    Scultet.  p.  21s ;  MaLoibourg  the  Jesuit,  11. 177. 
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promised  at  last  to  constrain  the  heretics  by 
violence,  while  the  pope  should  summon  all 
other  princes  to  his  aid.1  "  To  overcome 
Germany  by  force,  and  then  erase  it  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  the  sole  object  of 
the  Italians,"  wrote  a  correspondent  from 
Yer.ice  to  the  elector.2 

Such  was  the  sinister  news  which,  by 
spreading  alarm  among  the  Protestants, 
should  also  have  united  them.  Unfortunately 
a  contrary  movement  was  then  taking  place. 
Luther  and  some  of  his  friends  had  revised 
the  Marburg  articles  in  a  sense  exclusively 
Lutheran,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  had  presented  tin-in  to  the  confer- 
ence at  Schwabach.  The  reformed  deputies 
from  Ulm  and  Strasburg  had  immediately 
withdrawn,  and  the  conference  was  broken 
up. 

But  new  conferences  had  erelong  become 
necessary.  The  express  that  Caden  had  for- 
warded from  Piacenza  had  reached  Nurem- 
berg. Every  one  in  Germany  understood 
that  the  arrest  of  the  princes'  deputies  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  elector  was  stag- 
gered, and  ordered  his  chancellor  to  consult 
the  theologians  of  Wittemberg. 

"  We  cannot  on  our  conscience,"  replied 
Luther  on  the  18th  November,  "approve  of 
the  proposed  alliance.  We  would  rather  die 
ten  times  than  see  our  Gospel  cause  one  drop 
of  blood  to  be  shed.3  Our  part  is  to  be  like 
lambs  of  the  slaughter.  The  cross  of  Christ 
must  be  borne.  Let  your  highness  be  with- 
out fear.  We  shall  do  more  by  our  prayers 
thtn  all  our  enemies  by  their  boastings,. 
Only  let  not  your  hands  be  stained  with  the 
blood  of  your  brethren  !  If  the  emperor  re- 
quires us  to  be  given  up  to  his  tribunals,  we 
are  ready  to  appear.  You  cannot  defend  our 
faith  :  each  one  should  believe  at  his  own 
risk  and  peril."4 

On  the  29th  November  an  evangelical 
congress  was  opened  at  Smalkald,  and  an 
unexpected  event  rendered  this  meeting  still 
more  important.  Ehinger,  Caden,  and  Frau- 
entraut,  who  had  escaped  from  the  grasp  of 
<'b:irles  V.,  appeared  before  them.3  The 
landgrave  had  no  further  doubts  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plan. 

He  was  deceived.  No  agreement  between 
contrary  doctrines,  no  alliance  between  po- 
litics and  religion — were  Luther's  two  prin- 
ciples, and  they  still  prevailed.  It  was 
agreed  that  those  who  felt  disposed  to  sign 
the  articles  of  Schwabach,  and  those  only, 
should  meet  at  Nuremberg  on  the  6th  of 
January. 

The  horizon  became  hourly  more  threat- 
ening. The  papists  of  Germany  wrote  one 
to  another  these  few  but  significant  words : 

1  Pontlfei,  ut  csterl  ChriMianl  prlncipen,  ipsos  pro  vlribui 
Invent.    Gulcciardlnl,  xlx.Sug. 

2  Ut  Oennania  v|  et  armis  opprlmatur,  funditus  deleatur 
et  eradlcetur.    Cslestin.  1.  42.        • 

3  Lleber  zchn  mal  todt  seyn.    Epp.  ill.  526. 

4  Auf  sein  eigen  Fahr  plautien.     Ibid.  527. 

*  Advenerant  el  gesta  refercbant.    Seckeud.  U.  140:  Slei- 
dao.  L  235. 


"The  Saviour  is  coming."1  "Alas"  ex- 
claimed Luther,  "  what  a  pitiless  saviour  ! 
He  will  devour  them  all,  as  well  as  us."  ki 
effect,  two  Italian  bishops,  authorized  by 
Charles  V.,  demanded  in  the  pope's  name  all 
the  gold  and  silver  from  the  churches,  and  a 
third  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  :  a 
proceeding  which  caused  an  immense  sensa- 
ti'Hi.  "  Let  the  pope  go  to  the  devil,"  re- 
plied a  canon  of  Paderborn,  a  little  too 
freely.2  "  Yes,  yes  !  "  archly  replied  Luther, 
"  this  is  your  saviour  that  is  coming  !  "  The 
people  already  began  to  talk  of  frightful 
omens.  It  was  not  only  the  living  who 
were  agitated  :  a  child  still  in  its  mother's 
womb.  had  uttered  horrible  shrieks.3  "All 
is  accomplished,"  said  Luther;  "the  Turk 
has  reached  the  highest  degree  of  his  power, 
the  glory  of  the  papacy  is  declining,  and  the 
world  is  splitting  on  every  side.''4  The  re- 
former, dreading  lest  the  end  of  the  world 
should  arrive  before  he  had  translated  all  the 
Bible,  published  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
separately,  —  "  a  work,"  said  he,  "  for  these 
latter  times."  "  Historians  tell  us,"  he 
added,  "  that  Alexander  the  Great  always 
placed  Homer  under  his  pillow  :  the  prophet 
Daniel  is  worthy  not  only  that  kings  and 
princes  should  lay  him  under  their  heads, 
but  carry  him  in  their  hearts  ;  for  he  will 
teach  fhem  that  the  government  of  nations 
proceeds  from  the  power  of  God.  We  are 
balanced  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  a  ship 
upon  the  sea,  or  a  cloud  in  the  sky."6 

Yet  the  frightful  phantom  that  Philip  of 
Hesse  had  not  ceased  pointing  out  to  his 
allies,  and  whose  threatening  jaws  seemed 
already  opening,  suddenly  vanished,  and 
they  discovered  in  its  place  the  graceful 
image  of  the  most  amiable  of  princes. 

On  the  21st  January,  Charles  had  sum- 
moned all  the  states  of  the  empire  to  Augs- 
burg, and  had  endeavoured  to  employ  the 
most  conciliatory  language.  "  Let  us  put  an 
end  to  all  discord,"  he  said,  "let  us  renounce 
our  antipathies,  let  us  offer  to  our  Saviour 
the  sacrifice  of  all  our  errors,  and  let  us  make 
it  our  business  to  comprehend  and  weigh 
with  meekness  the  opinions  of  others.  Let 
us  annihilate  all  that  has  been  said  or  done 
on  both  sides  contrary  to  right,  and  let  us 
seek  after  Christian  truth.  Let  us  all  fight 
under  one  and  the  same  leader,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  let  us  strive  thus  to  meet  in  one  com 
munion,  one  church,  and  one  unity."6 

What  language  !  How  was  it  that  this 
prince,  who  hitherto  had  spoken  only  of  the 
sword,  should  now  speak  only  of  peace  ? 
Some  may  say  that  the  wise  Gattinara  had  a 
share  in  it  ;  that  the  act  of  convocation  was 
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1  Invicem  scriptillanl,  dicentes:  Salvatorvenlt.    L.  Epp. 
Hi.  MO. 

2  Dat  de  Duwel  dem  Bawst  Int  Lieff  fare.    Ibid. 

3  Infant  In  utera.  audiente  tola  familia,  bis  vociferatuB 
est.    Ibid. 

*  Indication  of  Daniel  to  John  Frederick.     Ibid.  &55. 

5  Schwebt  in  seiner  Mncltt,  wie  nn  Scliiff  anf  dem  Hecr, 
ja  vie  cine  WuIKe  nnter  dem  Minnncl.    L.  lipp.  III.  566. 

6  Wie  wir  alle  nnter  einem  Christo  seyn  und  ttrclteo. 
Furstenmann'3  I'rLundeiibucli,  i.  1. 
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drawn  up  under  the  impression  of  the  terror 
caused  by  the  Turkish  invasion  ;  that  the 
emperor  already  saw  with  how  little  eager- 
ness the  Roman-catholics  of  Germany  se- 
conded his  views  ;  that  he  wished  to  intimi- 
date the  pope  ;  that  this  language,  so  lull  of 
graciousness,  was  but  a  mask  which  Charles 
employed  to  deceive  his  enemies  ;  that  he 
wished  to  manage  religion  in  true  imperial 
fashion,  like  Theodosius  and  Constantino, 
and  seek  first  to  unite  both  parties  by  the 
influence  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  favours, 
reserving  to  himself,  if  kindness  should  fail, 
to  employ  force  afterwards.  It  is  possible 
that  each  of  these  motives  may  have  exer- 
cised a  certain  influence  on  Charles,  but  the 
latter  appears  to  us  nearer  the  truth,  and 
more  conformable  to  the  character  of  this 
prince. 

If  Charles,  however,  showed  any  inclina- 
tion to  mildness,  the  fanatical  Ferdinand  was 
at  hand  to  bring  him  back.  "  I  will  continue 
negotiating  without  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion," wrote  he  to  his  brother  ;  "  and  should 
I  even  be  reduced  to  that,  do  not  fear ;  pre- 
texts will  not  be  wanting  to  chastise  these 
rebels,  and  you  will  find  men  enough  who 
will  be  happy  to  aid  you.  in  your  revenge."1 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Coronation — The  Emperor  made  a  Deacon— The  Ro- 
mish Church  and  the  State— Alarm  of  the  Protestants— 
—Luther  advocates  Passive  Resistance— Bruck's  noble 
Advice— Articles  of  Faith  prepared  — Luther's  Strong 
Tower— Luther  at  C'obur?— Charles  at  Innspruck— Two 
Varties  at  Court—  Oattinara— The  Kins  of  Denmark  won 
over  by  Charles— Piety  of  the  Elector— Wiles  of  the  Roman- 
ia ta. 

CIIAULES,  like  Charlemignc  in  former  times, 
and  Napoleon  in  later  days,  desired  to  be 
crowned  by  the  pope,  and  had  at  first  thought 
of  visiting  Rome  for  that  purpose  ;  but  Ferdi- 
nand's pressing  letters  compelled  him  to 
choose  Bologna.2  He  appointed  the  22d 
February  for  receiving  the  iron  crown  as 
king  of  Lombardy,  and  resolved  to  assume 
•  the  golden  crown,  as  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month — his  birth- 
day and  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Pavia — a  day  which  he  thought  always 
fortunate  to  him.3 

The  offices  of  honour  that  belonged  to  the 
electors  of  the  empire  were  given  to  strangers ; 
in  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many all  was  Spanish  or  Italian.  The 
sceptre  was  carried  by  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  the  sword  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and 
the  golden  crown  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
One  single  German  prince  of  little  importance, 
the  Count-palatine  Philip,  was  present :  he 
carried  the  orb.  After  these  lords  came  the 
emperor  himself  between  two  cardinals  ;  then 

1  Bucholz  Oeschichte  Ferdinands,  iii.  432. 

*  Sopr»vennero  lettere  di  Oermania  che  lo  solllcittavano 
4  transferors!  in  quella  provincia.  Ouicciardlnl.L.  ix. 

»  N»t»U  suo  quern  semper  felicem  babuit.  Seckend.  11. 
IK. 


the  members  of  hi:*  council.  All  this  pro- 
cession defiled  across  a  magnificent  tem- 
porary bridge  erected  between  the  pulace 
and  the  church.  At  the  very  moment  the 
emperor  drew  near  the  church  of  San  Petro- 
jiio,  where  the  coronation  was  to  take  place, 
the  scaffolding  cracked  behind  him  and  g.:ve 
way:  many  of  his  train  were  wounded,  an  1 
tlic  multitude  fled  in  alarm.  Charles  calmly 
turned  back  and  smiled,  not  doubting  that 
his  lucky  star  had  saved  him. 

At  length  Charles  V.  arrived  in  front  of  thj 
throne  on  which  Clement  was  seated.  l?ut 
before  being  made  emperor,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  sacred 
orders.  The  pope  presented  him  with  the 
surplice  and  the  amice  to  make  him  a  canon 
of  St.  Peter's  and  of  St.  John  Luteranus,  and 
the  canons  of  these  two  churches  imme- 
diately stripped  him  of  his  royal  ornaments, 
and  robed  him  with  the  sacerdotal  garments. 
The  pope  went  to  the  altar  anil  began  mass, 
the  new  canon  drawing  near  to  wait  upon 
him.  After  the  offertory,  the  imperial  dea- 
con presented  the  water  to  the  pontiff;  and 
then  kneeling  down  between  two  cardinals, 
communicated  from  the  pope's  hand.  The 
emperor  now  returned  to  his  throne,  where 
the  princes  robed  him  with  the  imperial 
mantle  brought  from  Constantinople,  all 
sparkling  with  diamonds,  and  Charles  hum- 
bly bent  the  knee  before  Clement  Vll. 

The  pontiff,  having  anointed  him  with  oil 
and  given  him  the  sceptre,  presented  him 
with  a  naked  sword,  saying  :  "  Make  use  of  it 
in  defence  of  the  Church  against  the  enemies 
of  the  faith!"  Next  taking  the  golden  orb, 
studded  with  jewels,  which  the  count-pala- 
tine held,  he  said:  "Govern  the  world  with 
piety  and  firmness !"  Last  came  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who  carried  the  golden  crown 
enriched"  with  diamonds.  The  prince  bent 
down,  and  Clement  put  the  diadem  on  his 
head,  saying:  "Charles,  emperor  invincible, 
receive  this  crown  which  we  place  on  your 
head,  as  a  sign  to  all  the  earth  of  the  autho- 
rity that  is  conferred  upon  you.'' 

The  emperor  then  kissed  the  white  cross 
embroidered  on  the  pope's  red  slipper,  and 
exclaimed:  "  I  swear  to  be,  with  all  my 
powers  and  resources,  the  perpetual  defender 
of  the  pontifical  dignity  and  of  the  Church 
of  Rome."1 

The  two  princes  now  took  their  seats 
under  the  same  canopy,  but  on  thrones  of 
unequal  height,  the  emperor's  being  half  ;\ 
foot  lower  than  the  pontiff's,  and  the  cardinal- 
deacon  proclaimed  to  the  people  "  The  invin- 
cible emperor,  Defender  of  the  Faith."  For 
the  next  half-hour  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
ncise  of  musketry,  trumpets,  drums,  and 
fifes,  all  the  bells  of  the  city,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude.  Thus  was  proclaimed  anew 
the  close  union  of  politics  with  religion 
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i  Omnibus  vlribus.  Ingfnio.et  facultatfims  suis  Pontlficia 
dlgnitatu  et  Romans  Ecclesiffi  prrpetuum  fore  defenjorem. 
Cosleatin.  Hist.  Commit.  Aug.  1C. 
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mighty  emperor,  transformed  to  a  Roman 
deacon  and  humbly  serving  mass,  like  a 
canon  of  St.  Peter's,  had  typified  and  declared 
the  indissoluble  union  of  the  Romish  Church 
with  the  State.  This  is  one  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Popery,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  that  distinguish  it 
from  the  evangelical  and  the  Christian 
Church. 

Xrvertheless,  during  the  whole  of  the 
ceremony  the  pope  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and 
sighed  as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
were  turned  away  from  him.  Accordingly, 
the  French  ambassador  wrote  to  his  court 
that  these  four  months  which  the  emperor 
and  pope  had  spent  together  at  Rolngna, 
would  bear  fruit  of  which  the  King  of  France 
would  assuredly  have  no  cause  to  complain.1 

Scarcely  had  Charles  V.  risen  from  before 
the  altar  of  San  Petronio,  ere  lie  turned  his 
face  towards  German)',  r.»d  appeared  on  the 
Alps  as  the  anointed  of  the  Papacy.  The 
letter  of  convocation,  so  indulgent  and  be- 
nign, seemed  forgotten  :  all  things  were 
made  new  since  the  pope's  blessings :  there 
was  but  one  thought  in  the  imperial  train, 
the  necessity  of  rigorous  measures  ;  and  the 
legate  Campeggio  continued  to  insinuate  irri- 
tating words  into  Charles's  ear.  "  At  the 
first  rumour  of  the  storm  that  threatens 
them,"  said  Granvelle,  "  we  shall  seethe  Pro- 
testants flying  on  every  side,  like  timid  doves 
upon  which  the  Alpine  eagle  pounces."2 

Great  indeed  Was  the  alarm  throughout  the 
empire  ;  the  affrighted  people,  apprehensive 
of  the  greatest  disasters,  repeated  every 
where  that  Luther  and  Melancthon  were 
dead.  "Alas!"  said  Melancthon,  consumed 
by  sorrow,  when  he  heard  these  reports, 
"  the  rumour  is  but  too  true,  for  I  die  daily."3 
Ikit  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  raising 
the  eye  of  faith  towards  heaven,  exclaimed : 
"  Our  enemies  triumph, — but  erelong  to 
perish."  In  truth  the  councils  of  the  elector 
displayed  an  unprecedented  boldness.  "  Let 
us  collect  our  troops,"  said  they ;  "  let  us 
march  on  the  Tyrol,  and  close  the  passage 
of  the  Alps  against  the  emperor."4  Philip 
of  Hesse  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  when  he  heard 
of  this.  The  sword  of  Charles  had  aroused 
his  indolent  allies  at  last.  Immediately  fresh 
couriers  from  Ferdinand  were  sent  to  hasten 
the  arrival  of  Charles,  and  all  Germany  was 
in  expectation. 

Before  carrying  out  this  gigantic  design, 
the  elector  desired  to  consult  Luther  once 
more.  The  emperor  in  the  midst  of  the  elec- 
tors was  only  the  first  among  his  equals ; 
and  independent  princes  were  allowed  to  re- 
sist another  prince,  even  if  he  were  of  higher 


1  Letter  to  M.  L'Admlral,  25th  February.    Legrand,  His- 
tolre  du  Divorce,  III.  386. 

2  Tanquam  columbs,    advenlente   aqulla,  dispergentur. 
Rommel  Anmerkungen,  p.  236. 

3  Ego  furnam  de  qua  scrlbls  Intelllgo  nlmls  verara  ease, 
morlor  enlm  quotidie.    Corp.  Ilef.  ii.  122. 

*  Cum  coplls  quas  habitant  per  Tyrolensem  ditionem  In- 
cedenlt  ocourrere  et  Alplum  transltum  Impedin.  Seckend. 
ii.  1W. 
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rank  than  themselves.  But  Luther,  dread- 
ing above  all  things  the  intervention  of  the 
secular  arm  in  church  affairs,  was  led  to 
reply  on  the  6th  March  in  this  extraordinary 
manner  :  "  Our  princes'  subjects  are  also  the 
emperor's  subjects,  and  even  more  so  than 
princes  arc.  To  protect  by  arms  the  empe- 
ror's subjects  against  the  emperor,  would 
be  as  if  the  burgomaster  of  Torgau  wished 
to  protect  by  force  his  citizens  against  the 
elector.1' 

"  What  must  be  dor.e  then  ?"— "  Listen," 
replied  Luther.  "  If  the  emperor  desires  to 
march  against  us,  let  no  prince  undertake 
our  defence.  God  is  faithful :  he  will  not 
abandon  us."  All  preparations  for  war  were 
immediately  suspended,  the  landgrave  re- 
ceived a  polite  refusal,  and  the  confederation 
was  dissolved.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that 
his  cause  should  appear  before  the  emperor 
without  league  and  without  soldiers,  having 
faith  alone  for  its  shield. 

Never  perhaps  has  such  boldness  been  wit- 
nessed in  feeble  and  unarmed  men ;  but 
never,  although  under  an  appearance  of 
blindness,  was  there  so  much  wisdom  and 
understanding. 

The  question  next  discussed  in  the  elector's 
council  was,  whether  he  should  go  to  the 
diet.  The  majority  of  the  councillors  opposed 
it.  "  Is  it  not  risking  every  thing,"  said  they, 
"  to  go  and  shut  oneself  up  within  the  walls 
of  a  city  with  a  powerful  enemy  ?  "  Bruck 
and  the  prince-electoral  were  of  a  different 
opinion.  Duty  in  their  eyes  was  a  better 
councillor  than  fear.  "  What ! ''  said  they, 
"  would  the  emperor  insist  so  much  on  the 
presence  of  the  princes  at  Augsburg  only  to 
drew  them  into  a  snare  ?  We  cannot  im- 
pute such  perfidy  to  him."  The  landgrave, 
on  the  contrary,  seconded  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  "  Remember  Piacenza,"  said  he. 
"  Some  unforeseen  circumstance  may  lead 
the  emperor  to  take  all  his  enemies  in  one 
cast  of  the  net." 

The  chancellor  stood  firm.  "  Let  the 
princes  only  comport  themselves  with  cou- 
rage," said  he,  "and  God's  cause  is  saved." 
The  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  nobler 
plan. 

This  diet  was  to  be  a  lay  council,  or  at 
the  very  least  a  national  convention.1  The 
Protestants  foresaw  that  a  few  unimportant 
concessions  would  be  made  to  them  at  first, 
and  then  that  they  would  be  required  to 
sacrifice  their  faith.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  settle  what  were  the  essential  arti- 
cles of  Christian  truth,  in  order  to  know  whe- 
ther, by  what  means,  and  how  far  they  might 
come  to  an  understanding  with  their  adver- 
saries. The  elector  accordingly  had  letters 
sent  on  the  14th  March  to  the  four  principal 
theologians  of  Wittemberg,  setting  them  this 
task  before  all  other  business.1*  Thus,  in- 

1  Cum  heo  romltla  pro  concillo  aut  conrentu  nationall 
linheri  v  ideantur.    Seckend.  ii.  17.    Letter  to  the  Elector. 
Corp.  Uef.  ii.  26. 

2  Omnibus  sepositis  »!lis  rebus.    L  Epp.  ill.  564, 
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stead 'of  collecting'  soldiers,  this  prince  drew 
up  articles  :  they  were  the  best  armament. 

Luther,  Jonas,  and  Melancthon  (Pomera- 
nus  remaining  at  Wittembcrg),  arrived  at 
Torgau  in  E:\ster  week,  asking  leave  to 
deliver  their  articles  in  person  to  Charles  the 
Fifth.1  "God  forbid!"  replied  the  elector, 
"  I  also  desire  to  confess  mv  Lord." 

John  having  then  confided  to  Melanc- 
thon the  definitive  arrangement  of  tin-  con- 
fession, and  ordered  general  prayers  to  be 
offered  up,  began  his  journey  on  the  3d 
April,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  horse- 
men, clad  in  rich  scarlet  cloaks  embroidered 
with  gold.  • 

Every  man  w.is  aware  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  the  elector,  and  hence  many  in 
his  escort  marched  with  downcast  eyes  and 
sinking  hearts.  Hut  Luther,  full  of  faith, 
revived  the  courage  of  his  friends,  by  com- 
posing and  singing  with  his  fine  voice  that 
beautiful  hymn,  since  become  so  famous  : 
Eiii1  veste  Burg  ist  unga-  (•'<,//,  Our  God  is  a 
strong  tower.-  Never  did  soul  that  knew  its 
own  weakness,  but  which,  looking  to  God, 
despised  every  fear,  find  such  noblu  accents. 


With  our  own  strcnrth  we  nought  can  do, 

Destruction  yawns  on  every  side  : 
He  fights  fur  us,  our  champion  true, 

Elect  of  Uod  to  be  our  guide. 
What  is  his  name?  The  anointed  One, 

The  God  ol  armies  he  ; 
Of  earth  and  heaven  the  Lord  alone — 
With  him,  on  field  of  battle  won, 
Abideth  victory. 


This  hymn  was  sung  during  the  diet,  not 
only  at  Augsburg,  but  in  all  the  churches  of 
Saxony,  and  its  energetic  strains  often  re- 
vived and  inspirited  the  most  dejected 
minds.3 

On  Easter-eve  the  troop  reached  Coburg, 
and  on  the  23d  April  the  elector  resumed  his 
journey ;  but  at  the  very  momext  of  depart- 
ure Luther  received  an  order  to  remain. 
"  Some  one  has  said,  '  Hold  your  tongue, 
you  have  a  harsh  voice,'"  wrote  he  to  a 
friend.4  He  submitted,  however,  without 
hesitation,  setting  an  example  of  that  passive 
obedience  which  he  so  boldly  advocated. 
The  elector  feared  that  Luther's  presence 
•would  still  further  exasperate  his  adver- 
saries, and  drive,  Charles  to  extreme  mea- 
sures :  the  city  of  Augsburg  had  also  written 
to  him  to  that  effect.  But  at  the  same  time 
John  was  anxious  to  keep  the  reformer 
within  reach,  that  he  might  be  able  to  con- 
sult him.  He  was  therefore  left  at  Coburg, 
in  the  castle  overlooking  the  town  and  the 


1  Different  projects  will  be  found  In  Foritrnmann'i  Vrltu*- 
dmkvck,  i.  p.  63-liiH.  and  in  the  Corp.  lief.  iv.  p.  973,  Sqq. 
Those  that  were  presented  were  doubtless  the  Artieul\  «on 
ettutdauM,  Article  not  to  bt  concedtd.  They  treat  of  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  of  celibacy,  the  mass,  orders,  the 
pope,  convents,  confession,  distinction  of  meats,  and  of  the 
sacraments.  Corp.  Uef.  iv.  981. 

"  We  have  attempted  a  very  feeble  translation  of  the 
second  stanza. 

3  Qui  tristem  etiam  ct  abjectum  anlmum  erlgere  et  ei- 
hilarare,  tt  velut  tv^ona^iiv  possent.  Scult.  p.  270. 

«  Sed  erat  qui  diceret :  Tace  tu,  babes  malam  vocem.  L. 
Epp.  iv.  2. 


river  Itz,  in  the  upper  story  on  the  soutli 
side.  It  was  from  this  place  he  wrote  those 
numerous  letters  dated  from  the  region  of 
dints  ;  and  it  was  there  that  for  many  months 
he  had  to  maintain  with  his  old  enemy  of 
the  Wartburg,  Satan,  a  struggle  full  of  dark- 
ness and  of  anguish. 

On  the  2d  M^y  the  elector  reached  Augs- 
burg ;  it  had  been  expected  that  he  would 
stay  away,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
all,  he  was  the  first  at  the  rendezvous.1  He 
immediately  sent  Dolzig,  marshal  of  the 
court,  to  meet  the  emperor  and  to  compliment 
him.  On  the  12th  May  Philip  of  Hesse, 
who  had  at  last  resolved  on  not  separating 
himself  from  his  ally,  arrived  with  an  escort 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  horsemen  :  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  entered 
Innspruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  the  queens  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, the  ambassadors  of  France,  England, 
and  Portugal,  Campeggio,  the  papal  legate, 
and  other  cardinals,  with  many  princes  and 
nobles  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

How  to  bring  back  the  heretics  to  obedience 
to  the  Church  was  the  great  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  this  brilliant  court  among  nobles 
and  priests,  ladies  and  soldiers,  councillors 
and  ambassadors.  They,  or  Charles  at  least, 
were  not  for  making  them  ascend  the  scaf- 
fold, but  they  wished  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
that,  untrue  to  their  faith,  they  should  bend 
the  knee  to  the  pope.  Charles  stopped  at 
Innspruck  to  study  the  situation  of  Ger- 
many, and  ensure  the  success  of  his  schemes. 

Scarcely  was  his  arrival  known  ere  a  crowd 
of  people,  high  and  low,  flocked  round  him 
on  every  side,  and  more  than  270,000  crowns, 
previously  raised  in  Italy,  served  to  make  the 
Germans  understand  the  justice  of  Koine's 
cause.  "  All  these  heretics,"  was  the  cry, 
"  will  fall  to  the  ground  and  crawl  to  the 
feet  of  the  pope."2 

Charles  did  not  think  so.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  astonished  to  see  what  power  the 
Reformation  had  gained.  He  momentarily 
even  entertained  the  idea  of  passing  by  Augs- 
burg, and  of  going  straight  to  Cologne,  and 
there  proclaim  his  brother  King  of  the  Itq- 
inans.3  Thus,  religious  interests  would  have 
given  way  to  dynastic  interests,  at  least  so 
ran  the  report.  But  Charles  the  Fifth  did 
not  stop  at  this  idea.  The  question  of  the 
Reformation  was  there  before  him,  increas- 
ing hourly  in  strength,  and  it  could  not  be 
eluded. 

Two  parties  divided  the  imperial  court. 
The  one,  numerous  and  active,  called  upon 
the  emperor  to  revive  simply  the  edict  of 
Worms,  and,  without  hearing 


ants,   condemn    their  cause.4 


the  Protest- 
The  legate 
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'  Mirantibus  homlnibns.    Seek.  II.  IS). 

2  Znm  kreutz  kriechen  werden.    Mathesiun  Fred.  p.  91. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  cross  embroidered  on  the  pope'i 
slipper. 

3  It«r  Coloulam  versus  decrevisse.    Epp.  Zw.  May  13. 

'  Alii  censenlCesarem  debere, edicto  proposlto,  sin*  ull.i 
cogitatloDC  diuuiare  causam  nostrum.    Corp.  lief.  1L  »7. 
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was  at  the  head  of  this  party.  "  Do  not 
hesitate,"  said  he  to  Charles  ;  "  confiscate 
their  property,  establish  the  inquisition,  and 
punish  these  obstinate  heretics  with  fire  and 
sword."1  The  Spaniards,  wiio  strongly 
seconded  these  exhortations,  gave  way  to 
their  accustomed  debauchery,  and  many  of 
thorn  were  arrested  for  secretion.2  This 
was  a  sad  specimen  of  the  faith  the}'  wished 
to  impose  on  (leruiany.  Rome  has  always 
thought  lightly  of  morality. 

Cuttinara,  although  sick,  had  painfully 
followed  in  Charles's  train  to  neutralize  the 
influence  of  the  legate.  A  determined  ad- 
versary of  the  Roman  policy,  he  thought  that 
the  Protestants  might  render  important  ser- 
vices to  Christendom.  "  There  is  nothing  I 
desire  so  much,''  said  he,  "as  to  see  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  h>  allies  persevere 
courageously  in  the  profession  of  the  Gospel, 
and  call  for  a  free  religious  council.  If  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  checked  by  pro- 
mises or  threats,  I  hesitate  myself,  I  stagger, 
and  I  doubt  of  the  means  of  salvation."3 
The  enlightened  and  honest  members  of  the 
Papal  Church  (and  of  whom  there  is  always 
a  small  number)  necessarily  sympathize 
with  the  Reformation. 

Charles  V.,  exposed  to  these  contrary  in- 
fluences, desired  to  restore  Germany  to  reli- 
gious unity  by  his  personal  intervention  : 
for  a  moment  he  thought  himself  on  •the  eve 
of  success. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  crowded  to 
Innspruck  was  the  unfortunate  Christian, 
king  of  Denmark,  Charles's  brother-in-law. 
In  vain  had  he  proposed  to  his  subjects 
undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  expia- 
tion of  the  cruelties  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused :  his  people  had  expelled  him.  Having 
repaired  to  Saxony,  to  his  uncle  the  elector, 
lie  had  there  heard  Luther,  and  had  embraced 
the  evangelical  doctrines,  as  far  at  least  as 
external  profession  goes.  This  poor  dethroned 
monarch  could  not  resist  the  eloquence  of  the 
powerful  ruler  of  two  worlds,  and  Christian, 
won  over  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  publicly 
placed  himself  again  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy.  All  the  papal  party  ut- 
tered a  shout  of  triumph.  Nothing  equals 
their  credulity,  and  the  importance  they  at- 
tach to  such  worthless  accessions.  "  I  can- 
not describe  the  emotion  with  which  thV> 
news  has  filled  me,"  wrote  Clement  VII.  to 
Charles,  his  hand  trembling  with  joy  ;  "  the 
brightness  of  your  majesty's  virtues  begins 
at  last  to  scatter  the  darkness  :  this  example 
will  Iliad  to  conversions  beyond  number." 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  Duke 
George  of  Saxony,  Duke  William  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg, 
the  three  German  princes  who  were  the 

1  /nttruclto  <Jii(a  Catari  dal  Rcvercndissimo  Campeggio 
RanVe,  iii.  IHM. 

2  Sich  die  Spanier  zu  Inspruck  unflathig  gehaltcn.   Corp. 
Rcf.  ii.  56. 

3  Semper vacillaturura de  vera et ccrtasalutis adipiaccudoe 
ratione.    Seek.  il.  57. 
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greatest  enemies  to  the  Reformation,  hastily 
arrived  at  Innspruck. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  elector,  whom  they 
had  seen  at  Augsburg,  had  alarmed  them, 
fur  they  knew  not  the  source  whence  John 
derived  his  courage:  they  fancied  he  was 
meditating  some  perfidious  design.  u  It  is 
not  without  reason,"  said  they  to  Charles, 
"  that  the  Elector  John  has  repaired  the  first 
to  Augsburg,  and  that  he  appeared  there 
with  a  considerable  train :  he  wishes  to 
seize  your  person.  Act  then  with  energy, 
and  allow  us  to  offer  your  majesty  a  guard  of 
six  thousand  horse."1  Conference  upon  con- 
ference immediately  took  place.  The  Pro- 
testants were  affrighted.  "  They  are  holding 
a  diet  at  Innspruck,"  said  Melancthon,  "  on 
the  best  means  of  having  our  heads/',-  But 
Gattinara  prevailed  on  Charles  to  preserve 
his  neutrality. 

While  this  agitation  prevailed  in  the 
Tyrol,  the  evangelical  Christians,  instead 
of  mustering  in  arms,  as  they  were  accused, 
sent  up  their  prayers  to  heaven,  and  the 
Protestant  princes  were  preparing  to  render 
an  account  of  their  faith. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  held  the  first  rank 
among  them.  Sincere,  upright,  and  pure 
from  his  youth,  early  disgusted  with  the 
brilliant  tourneys  in  which  he  had  at  first 
taken  part,  John  of  Saxony  had  joyfully 
hailed  the  day  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
Gospel  light  had  gradually  penetrated  his 
serious  and  reflective  mind.  His  great  plea- 
sure was  to  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  read 
to  him  during  the  latter  hours  of  the  day.  It 
is  true  that,  having  arrived  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  pious  elector  sometimes  fell  asleep, 
but  he  would  soon  awake  with  a  start,  and 
repeat  the  last  passage  aloud.  Although 
moderate  and  a  friend  of  peace,  he  yet  pos- 
sessed an  energy  that  was  powerfully  aroused 
by  the  great  interests  of  faith.  There  is  no 
prince  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  none 
perhaps  since  the  primitive  times  of  the 
Church,  who  has  done  so  much  as  John  of 
Saxony  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  against  him  that  the  first 
efforts  of  the  Papists  were  directed. 

In  order  to  gain  him  over,  they  wished  to 
put  in  operation  very  different  tactics  from 
those  which  had  been  previously  employed. 
At  Spires  the  evangelicals  had  met  with 
angry  looks  in  every  quarter  ;  at  Augsburg, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Papists  gave  them  a 
hearty  welcome  ;  they  represented  the  dis- 
tance that  separated  the  two  parties  as  very 
trifling,  and  in  their  private  conversations 
made  use  of  the  mildest  language.  "  seeking 
thus  to  entice  the  credulous  Protestants  to 
take  the  bait,"  says  an  historian.3  The  latter 
yielded  with  simplicity  to  these  skilful 
manoeuvres. 

1  Ut  mascule  ageret,  sei  mille  equitum,  presidium  el 
oflerentes.    Seek.  11.  15€. 

2  Ib!  Imbentur  de  nostris  cervicibus  comitla.    Corp.  Rof. 
ii.  45. 

3  Seckendorf. 
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Charles  the  Fifth  was  convinced  that  the 
simple  Germans  woujd  not  bu  able  to  resist 
his  star.  "  The  King  of  Denmark  has  been 
converted,"  said  his  courtiers  to  him,  "  why 
should  not  the  elector  follow  his  example  ? 
Let  us  draw  him  into  the  imperial  atmos- 
phere." John  was  immediately  invited  to 
come  and  converse  familiarly  with  the  empe- 
ror at  Innspruck,  with  an  assurance  that 
he  might  reckon  on  Charles's  particular 
favour. 

The  prince-electoral,  John  Frederick,  who, 
on  seeing  the  advances  of  the  Papists,  had 
at  first  exclaimed  :  "  We  conduct  our  affairs 
with  such  awkwardness,  that  it  is  quite  piti- 
able !  "  allowed  himself  to  be  caughfr  by  this 
stratagem.  "  The  Papist  princes,"  said  he 
to  his  father,  "  exert  every  means  of  black- 
ening our  characters.  Go  to  Innspruck  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  underhand  prac- 
tices ;  or  if  you  are  unwilling,  send  me  in 
your  place." 

This  time  the  prudent  elector  moderated 
his  son's  precipitancy,  and  replied  to  Charles's 
ministers,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  treat  of 
the  affairs  of  the  diet  in  any  other  place  than 
that  which  the  emperor  had  himself  appoint- 
ed, and  begged,  in  consequence,  that  his 
majesty  would  hasten  his  arrival.  This  was 
the  first  check  that  Charles  met  with. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Augsburg— The  Gospel  Preached— The  Emperor's  Message 
—The  Sermons  prohibited— Firmness  of  the  Elector— The 
Elector's  Reply— Preparation  of  the  Confession— Luther's 
Sinai— His  Son  and  his  Father— Luther's  Merriment- 
Luther's  Diet  at  Coburg— Saxony,  a  Paradise  below— To 
the  Bishops— Travail  of  the  Church— Charles— The  Pope's 
Letter— Melancthon  on  Fastins— The  Church,  the  Judje 
—The  Landgrave's  catholic  Spirit. 

MEANTIME  Augsburg  was  filling  more  and 
more  every  day.  Princes,  bishops,  deputies, 
gentlemen,  cavaliers,  soldiers  in  rich  uni- 
forms, entered  by  every  gate,  and  thronged 
the  streets,  the  public  places,  inns,  churches, 
and  palaces.  All  that  was  most  magnificent 
in  Germany  was  there  about  to  be  collected. 
The  critical  circumstances  in  which  the 
empire  and  Christendom  were  placed,  the 
presence  of  Charles  V.  and  his  kindly  man- 
ners, the  love  of  novelty,  of  grand  shows, 
and  of  lively  emotions,  tore  the  Germans 
from  their  homes.  All  those  who  had  great 
interests  to  discuss,  without  reckoning  a 
crowd  of  idlers,  flocked  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  hastily  made  their 
way  towards  this  illustrious  city.1 

In  the  midst  of  this  crowd  the  elector  and 
the  landgrave  were  resolved  to  confess  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  take  advantage  of  this  convo- 
cation in  order  to  convert  the  empire. 
Scarcely  had  John  arrived  when  he  ordered 
one  of  his  theologians  to  preach  daily  with 
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open  doors  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.1 
On  Sunday  the  8th  May,  the  same  was  done 
in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine;  on  the  13th, 
Philip  of  Hesse  opened  the  gates  of  the 
cathedral,  and  his  chaplain  Snepff  there  pro- 
claimed the  Word  of  salvation  ;  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  (May  15)  this  prince 
ordered  Cellaring,  minister  of  Augsburg  and 
a  follower  of  Zwingle,  to  preach  in  the  same 
temple.  Somewhat  later  the  landgrave 
firmly  settled  himself  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ulric,  and  the  elector  in  that  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine. These  were  the  two  positions  taken  up 
by  these  illustrious  princes.  Every  day  the 
Gospel  was  announced  in  these  places  to  an 
immense  and  attentive  crowd.2 

The  partisans  of  Rome  were  amazed. 
They  expected  to  see  criminals  endeavour- 
ing to  dissemble  tlwir  faults,  and  they  met 
with  confessors  of  Christ  with  uplifted  heads 
and  words  of  power.  Desirous  of  counter- 
balancing these  sermons,  the  Bishop  of  Augs- 
burg ordered  his  suffragan  and  his  chaplain 
to  ascend  the  pulpit.  But  the  Romish  priests 
understood  better  how  to  say  mass  than  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  "  They  only  shout  and 
bawl,"  said  some.  "  They  are  stupid  fel- 
lows," added  all  their  hearers,  shrugging 
their  shoulders.3 

The  Romanists,  ashamed  of  their  own 
priests,  began  to  grow  angry,4  and  unable  to 
hold  their  ground  by  preaching,  had  recourse 
to  the  secular  power.  "  The  priests  are  set- 
ting wondrous  machines  at  work  to  gain 
Cresar's  mind,"  said  Melancthon.5  They 
succeeded,  and  Charles  made  known  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  hardihood  of  the  princes. 
The  friends  of  Jhe  pope  then  drew  near  the 
Protestants,  and  whispered  into  their  ears, 
"  that  the  emperor,  victor  over  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  would  appear 
in  Germany  to  crush  all  the  Gospellers."6 
The  anxious  elector  demanded  the  advice  of 
his  theologians. 

Before  the  answer  was  ready,  Charles's 
orders  arrived,  brought  by  two  of  his  most 
influential  ministers,"  the  Counts  of  Nassau 
and  of  Nuenar.  A  more  skilful  choice  could 
not  have  been  made.  These  two  nobles, 
although  devoted  to  Charles,  were  favourable 
to  the  Gospel,  which  they  professed  not  long 
after.  The  elector  was  therefore  fully  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  their  counsel. 

On  the  24th  May,  the  two  counts  deli- 
vered their  letters  to  John  of  Saxony,  and 
declared  to  him  the  emperor's  exceeding 
grief  that  religious  controversies  should  dis- 
turb the  good  understanding  which  had  for 
BO  many  years  united  the  houses  of  Saxony 

1  Uogintibus  Augustanig  publice   In  templum   Domini. 


Taglig  In  den  kirchen,  unrcrstort;  dazu  kommt  schr 
vie:  Vulk<.  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  53. 

J  Clamant  ct  vociterantur.  Audi  res  homines  itupldtail- 
mos  a'que  ctiam  sensu  coaimtini  carentes.  Ibid.  06. 

*  I  rcbat  hoc  ponlifices.    Scultet.  p.  271. 

6  '();  afjgllfllf  niiris  machlnis  oppugn»nl.    Corp.  BeC 

il.  70. 

<  Evtngellcos  omnes  obtriturum.    Scultet.  p.  Mi. 
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and  Austria;1  that  he  was  astonished  at 
seeing  the  elector  oppose  an  edict  (that  of 
Worms)  which  had  been  unanimously  passed 
by  all  the  states  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  the 
alliances  he  had  made  tended  to  tear  asunder 
the  unity  of  Germany,  and  might  inundate 
it  with  blood.  They  required,  finally,  that 
the  elector  would  immediately  put  a  stop  to 
the  evangelical  preachings,  and  added,  in  a 
confidential  tone,  that  they  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  the  immediate  and  deplorable 
consequences  which  would  certainly  follow 
the  elector's  refusal.  "  This,"  said  they,  "  is 
only  the  expression  of  our  own  personal  sen- 
timents." It  was  a  diplomatic  manoeuvre, 
the  emperor  having  enjoined  then)  to  give 
utterance  to  a  few  threats,  but  solely  as  if 
proceeding  from  themselves.2 

The  elector  was  greatly  agitated.  "  If  his 
majesty  forbids  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel," 
exclaimed  he,  "  1  shall  immediately  return 
home.'"3  He  waited  however  for  the  advice 
of  his  theologians. 

Luther's  answer  was  ready  first.  "  The 
emperor  is  our  master,"  said  he  ;  "  the  town 
and  all  that  is  in  it  belong  to  him.  If  your 
highness  should  give  orders  at  Torgau  for 
this  to  be  done,  and  for  that  to  be  left  un- 
done, the  people  ought  not  to  resist.  I 
should  prefer  endeavouring  to  change  his 
majesty's  decision  by  humble  and  respectful 
solicitation  ;  but  if  he  persists,  might  makes 
right ;  we  have  but  done  our  duty."4  Thus 
spoke  the  man  who  has  often  been  repre- 
sented as  a  rebel. 

Melancthon  and  the  others  were  nearly  of 
the  snme  opinion,  except  that  they  insisted 
more  on  the  necessity  of  representing  to  the 
emperor,  "  that  in  their  sermons  nothing 
controversial  was  introduced,  but  they  were 
content  simply  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  the  Saviour.5  Let  us  beware,  above 
all,"  continued  they,  "  of  leaving  the  city. 
Let  your  highness  with  an  intrepid  heart 
confess  in  presence  of  his  majesty  by  what 
wonderful  ways  you  have  attained  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  truth,6  and  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  alarmed  at  these  thun- 
der-claps  th.it  fall  from  the  lips  of  our 
enemies."  To  confess  the  truth — such  was 
the  object  to  which,  according  to  the  Re- 
formers, every  thing  else  should  be  subor- 
dinate. 

Will  the  elector  yield  to  this  first  demand 
of  Charles,  and  thus  begin,  even  before  the 
emperor's  arrival,  that  list  of  sacrifices,  the 
end  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen  ! 

Xo  one  in  Augsburg  was  firmer  than  John. 
In  vain  did  the  reformers  represent  that  they 
were  in  the  emperor's  city,  and  only  strang- 


1  These  Instructions  maybe  found  in  Coelcstin,  i.  50,  and 
ForBtemann  Urk.  i.  220. 

2  Quidnuid  duri  Elector)  dennntlabant  suo  vclutl  nomine 
et  InjusM  dicebant.    Seek.  il.  156. 

3  Hen  naclisten  helm  zu  relten.    Corp.  Ref.  ii.  88. 
i  L.  K|ip.  iv.  IH. 

*  Nullas  materias  disp»tabiles  a  nobis  doceri.    Corp.  Ref. 
II.  72. 

•  Quc  modo  plane  inenarrabill  atque  mirlfico.    Ibid.  74. 
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crs:1  the  doctor  shook  his  head.  Melanc- 
thon in  despair  wrot»  to  Luther:  "Alas! 
how  untractablc  is  our  old  man  !  "a  Never- 
theless he  again  returned  to  the  charge. 
Fortunately  there  was  an  intrepid  man  at 
the  elector's  right  hand,  the  chancellor 
Hruek,  who  feeling  convinced  that  policy, 
honour,  and  above  all,  duty,  bound  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  to  resist  the 
menaces  of  Charles,  said  to  the  elector  :  "  The 
emperor's  demand  is  but  a  worthy  beginning 
to  bring  about  the  definitive  abolition  of  the 
Gospel.3  If  we  yield  at  present,  they  will 
crush  us  by  and  by.  Let  us  therefore 
humbly  beg  his  majesty  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuandfe  of  the  sermons."  Thus,  at  that 
time,  a  statesman  stood  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
great  age,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  if 
we  would  understand  its  history  aright. 

On  the  31st  May,  the  elector  sent  his 
j  answer  in  writing  to  Charles's  ministers. 
"  It  is  not  true,"  it  bore,  "  that  the  edict  of 
Worms  was  approved  of  by  the  six  electors. 
How  could  the  elector,  my  brother,  and  my- 
self, by  approving  it,  have  opposed  the  ever- 
lasting Word  of  Almighty  God?  Accord- 
ingly, succeeding  diets  have  declared  this 
edict  impossible  to  be  executed.  As  for  the 
relations  of  friendship  that  I  have  formed, 
their  only  aim  is  to  protect  me  against  acts 
of  violence.  Let  my  accusers  lay  before  the 
eyes  of  his  mnjesty  the  alliances  they  have 
made  ;  I  am  ready  to  produce  mine,  and  the 
emperor  shall  decide  between  us. — Finally, 
As  to  the  demand  to  suspend  our  preachings, 
nothing  is  proclaimed  in  them  but  the  glo- 
rious truth  of  God,  and  never  was  it  sp  ne- 
cessary to  us.  We  cannot  therefore  do 
without  it!''4 

This  reply  must  necessarily  hasten  the 
arrival  of  Charles  ;  .and  it  was  urgent  they 
should  be  prepared  to  receive  him.  To  pro- 
claim their  belief,  and  then  be  silent,  was  the 
whole  plan  of  the  protestant  campaign.  A 
Confession  was  therefore  necessary.  One  man, 
of  small  stature,  frail,  timid,  and  in  great 
alarm,  was  commissioned  to  prepare  this  in- 
strument of  war.  Philip  Melancthon  worked 
at  it  night  and  day  :  he  weighed  every  ex- 
pression, softened  it  down,  changed  it,  and 
then  frequently  returned  to  his  first  idea. 
He  was  wasting  away  his  strength ;  his 
friends  trembled  lest  he  should  die  over  his 
task ;  and  Luther  enjoined  him,  as  early  as  the 
12th  of  May,  under  pain  of  anathema,  to  take 
measures  for  tiie  preservation  of  "  his  little 
body,"  and  not  "to  commit  suicide  for  the 
love  of  God."5  "God  is  as  usefully  served 
by  repose,"  added  he,  "  and  indeed  man  never 

1  Tn  onjiis  urbe  jam  snmtis  hospile*.    Corp.  Eef.  II.  46. 
-  Scd  noster  senex  difficilis  est.     Ibid. 

3  liin  fugsamer  Anfang  der  Niderbre ngtmg  des  EvangeliL 
Ibid.  76. 

4  Quo  carere  non  possit.    Seek,  p.  156 ;  Muller,  Hist.  Prot. 
p.  506. 

5  Ut  snb  anathcmatc  cogam  tc  in  regains  servandi  corV 
pusculi  tui.    L.  Epp.  iv.  16. 
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serves  him  better  than  by  keeping  himself 
tranquil.  It  is  for  this  reason  God  willed 
that  the  Sabbath  should  be  so  strictly  ob- 
served."1 

Notwithstanding  these  solicitations,  Me- 
lancthon's  application  augmented,  and  he 
set  about  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith, 
at  once  mild,  moderate,  and  as  little  removed 
as  possible  from 'the  doctrine  of  the  Latin 
Church.  At  Coburg  he  had  already  put  his 
hand  to  the  task,  and  traced  out  in  the  first 
part  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  according 
to  the  articles  of  Schwabach  ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  according 
to  the  articles  of  Torgnu,  making  altogether 
quite  a  new  work.  At  Augsburg  he  gave 
a  more  correct  and  elegant  form  to  this  Con- 
fession.'2 

The  Apology,  as  it  was  then  called,  was 
completed  on  the  llth  May  ;  and  the  elector 
sent  it  to  Luther,  begging  him  to  mark  what 
ought  to  be  changed.  "  1  have  said  what  I 
thought  most  useful,''  added  Melancthon,  who 
feared  that  his  friend  would  find  the  Confes- 
sion too  weak  ;  for  Eck  is  always  circulating 
the  most  diabolical  calumnies  against  us,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  oppose  an  antidote  to 
his  poisons."3 

Luther  replied  to  the  elector  on  the  15th 
May :  "  I  have  read  Master  Philip's  Apology  ; 
I  like  it  well  enough,  and  have  no  corrections 
to  make.  Besides,  that  would  hardly  suit 
me,  for  I  cannot  walk  so  meekly  and  so 
silently.  May  Christ  our  Lord  grant  that 
this  work  may  produce  much  and  great 
fruit/' 

Each  day,  however,  the  elector's  council- 
lors and  theologians,  in  concert  with  Me- 
lancthon, improved  the  Confession,  and  en- 
deavoured to  render  it  such  that  the  charmed 
diet  should,  in  its  own  despite,  hear  it  to  the 
very  end.4 

While  the  struggle  was  thus  preparing  at 
Augsburg,  Luther  at  Coburg,  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  "on  his  Sinai,"  as  he  called  it, 
raised  his  hands,  like  Moses  towards  heaven.5 
He  was  the  real  general  of  the  spiritual  war 
that  was  then  waging  ;  his  letters  were  con- 
tinually bearing  to  the  combatants  the  direc- 
tions which  they  needed,  and  numerous  pam- 
phlets issuing  from  his  stronghold,  like  dis- 
charges of  musketry,  spread  confusion  in  the 
enemy's  camp. 

The  place  where  he  had  been  left  was,  by 
its  solitude,  favourable  to  study  and  to  medi- 
tation.6 "  I  shall  make  a  Zion  of  this  Sinai," 
said  he  on  the  22d  April,  "  and  I  shall  build 
here  three  tabernacles ;  one  to  the  Psalms, 
another  to  the  Prophets,  and  a  third  — 

1  Icleo  enim  Sabbatum  volult  tarn  rigide  pros  creteris  t»i- 
varl.    L.  Epp.  iv.  16. 

2  More  rhetorically.    Fecialiquando£»jT0j<x«uTJ»<>»quam 
Cobnrgre  acripseraro.    Corp.  Re!,  ii.  40. 

3  Quia  Eckius  addidit  %ia/33Xixu<rei<rit$  S/a/JaXaj  con- 
tra nos.    Ibid.  15. 

1  In  Apologia  quoiidie  multa  mutamus.    Ibid.  GO. 
s  Mathcsius  Predigten,  p.  92. 

6  Lunge  amrenisstuius  et  studiis  commodlsslmus.   L.  Epp. 
iv.  2. 
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to  Esop  !  "  This  last  word  may  well  startle 
us.  The  association  belongs  neither  to  the 
language  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles.  It 
is  true  that  Esop  was  not  to  be  his  princi- 
pal study  ;  the  fables  were  soon  laid  aside, 
and  truth  alone  engaged  Luther.  "  1  shall 
weep,  I  shall  pray,  1  shall  never  be  silent," 
wrote  he,  "  until  1  know  that  my  cry  has 
been  heard  in  heaven.1'1 

Besides,  by  way  of  relaxation,  he  had 
something  better  than  Esop ;  he  had  those 
domestic  joys  whose  precious  treasures  the 
Reformation  had  opened  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Word.  It  was  at  this  time  he  wrote 
that  charming  letter  to  his  infant  son,  in 
which  he  describes  a  delightful  garden  where 
children  dressed  in  gold  are  sporting  about, 
picking  up  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums ; 
they  sing,  dance,  and  enjoy  themselves,  and 
ride  pretty  little  horses,  with  golden  bridles 
and  silver  saddles.2 

But  the  reformer  was  soon  drawn  away 
from  these  pleasing  images.  About  this 
time  he  learnt  that  his  father  had  gently 
fallen  asleep  in  the  faitli  which  is  in  Jesus 
Christ.  "  Alas  !"  exclaimed  he,  shedding 
tears  of  filial  love,  "  it  is  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  that  he  made  me  what  I  am."  3  Other 
trials  assailed  him  ;  and  to  bodily  pains  were 
added  the  phantoms  of  his  imagination. 
One  night  in  particular  he  saw  three  torches 
pass  rapidly  before  his  eyes,  and  at  the  same 
moment  heard  claps  of  thunder  in  his  head, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  devil.  His  servant 
ran  in  at  the  moment  he  fainted,  and  after 
having  restored  him  to  animation,  read  to 
him  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Luther, 
who  had  fallen  asleep,  said  as  he  awoke 
"  Come,  and  despite  of  the  devil  let  us  sing 
the  Psalm,  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unw 
thce,  0  Lord  I"  They  both  sang  the  hymn. 
While  Luther  was  thus  tormented  by  these 
internal  noises,  he  translated  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  and  yet  he  often  deplored  his  idle- 
ness. 

He  soon  devoted  himself  to  other  studies, 
and  poured  out  the  floods  of  his  irony  on  the 
mundane  practices  of  courts.  He  saw  Ve- 
nice, the  pope,  and  the  King  of  France, 
giving  their  hands  to  Charles  V.  to  crush  the 
Gospel.  Then,  alone  in  his  chamber  in  the 
old  castle,  he  burst  into  irresistible  laughter. 
"Mr.  Par-ma-foy  (it  was  thus  he  designated 
Francis  I.),  In-nomine-Domini  (the  pope), 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  pledge  their 

goods  and  their  bodies  to  the  emperor 

Fanctissimum  fcedus.  A  most  holy  alliance 
truly !  This  league  between  these  four 
powers  belongs  to  the  chapter  Non-credimus. 
Venice,  the  pope,  and  France  become  impe- 
rialists: But. these  arc  three  persons  in 

one  substance,  filled  with  unspeakable  hatred 

i  Orabo  Igitur  ct  plorabo,  non  quleturus  donee,  <tc.    L. 

'*  This  letter,  which  Is  a  masterpiece  of  Its  kind,  mar  b« 
found  in  Luther's  Epp.  iv.  41,  and  also  in  Kiddle's  "  Luthet 
and  his  Times,"  p.  26h. 
a  Per  ejua  eudores  alult  et  finxit  qualis  sum.    Epp.  IT.  33. 
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against  the  emperor.  Mr.  l\ir-m<i-foij  cannot 
forget  his  ikTeat  at  Pavia  ;  Mr.  In-nomine- 
Domini  is.  1st.  an  Italian,  which  is  already 
too  much  ;  2d,  a  Florentine,  which  is  worse ; 
3d,  a  bastard — that  is  to  say,  a  child  of  the 
devil ;  4th,  he  will  never  forget  the  disgrace 
of  the  sack  of  Rome.  As  for  the  Venetians, 
they  are  Venetians :  that  is  quite  enough ; 
and"  they  have  good  reason  to  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  posterity  of  Maximilian.  All 
this  belongs  to  the  chapter  Firmiter-credimus. 
But  God  will  help  the  pious  Charles,  who  is 
a  sheep  among  wolves.  Amen."  The  ex- 
monk  of  Erfurt  li  hud  a  surer  political  foresight 
than  many  diplomatists  of  his  age.~ 

Impatient  at  seeing  the  diet  put  off  from 
day  to  day,  Luther  formed  his  resolution, 
and  ended  by  convoking  it  even  at  Coburg. 
"  We  are  already  in  full  assembly,"  wrote  he 
on  the  28th  April  and  the  9th  May.  "  You 
might  here  see  kings,  dukes,  and  other 
grandees,  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  their 
kingdom,  and  with  indefatigable  voice  pub- 
lishing their  dogmas  and  decrees  in  the  air. 
They  dwell  not  in  those  caverns  which  you 
decorate  with  the  name  of  palaces  :  the  hea- 
vens are  their  canopy  ;  the  leafy  trees  form 
a  floor  of  a  thousand  colours,  and  their  walls 
are  the  ends  of  the  enrth.  They  have  a  hor- 
ror of  all  the  unmeaning  luxury  of  silk  and 
gold  ;  they  ask  neither  coursers  nor  armour, 
and  have  all  the  samu  clothing  and  the  same 
colour.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  their  em- 
peror ;  but  if  i  can  understand  them,  they 
have  determined  this  year  to  make  a  pitiless 

war  upon the  most  excellent  fruits  of  the 

earth. — Ah  !  my  dear  friends,"  said  he  to  his 
colleagues,'2  to  wham  he  was  writing,  "  these 
are  the  sophists,  the  papists,  who  are  assem- 
bled before  me  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
to  make  me  hear  their  sermons  and  their 
cries."  These  two  letters,  dated  from  the 
"empire  of  ravens  and  crows"  finish  in  the 
following  mournful  strain,  which  shows  us 
the  reformer  descending  into  himself  after 
this  play  of  his  imagination  :  "  Enough  of 
jesting  ! — jesting  which  is,  however,  some- 
times necessary  to  dispel  the  gloomy  thoughts 
that  overwhelm  me."3 

Luther  soon  returned  to  real  life,  and 
thrilled  with  joy  at  beholding  the  fruits  that 
the  Reformation  was  already  bearing,  and 
which  were  for  him  a  more  powerful  "  apo- 
logy" than  even  the  Confession  of  Melanc- 
thon.  "  Is  there  in  the  whole  world  a  single 
country  to  be  compared  to  your  highness's 
states,"  wrote  he  to  the  elector,  "  and  which 
possesses  preachers  of  so  pure  a  doctrine,  or 
pastors  so  fitted  to  bring  about  the  reign  of 
peace  ?  Where  do  we  see,  as  in  Saxony, 
boys  and  girls  well  instructed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  in  the  Catechism,  increasing 
in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  praying,  believing, 

1  To  Oasp.  of  Teutleben,  I9th  June.    L.  Epp.  IT.  37. 

2  An  Mine  Tiscligesellen,  messmates  or  table-companion*. 
rtld.  7. 

'  Sed  serio  et  BMMurio  Joco  qui  mlbi  irrueatea  cogita- 
Uones  repelleret.  Ibid.  14. 
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talking  of  God  and  of  Christ  better  than  has 
been  done  hitherto  by  all  the  universities, 
convents,  and  chapters  of  Christendom?"  * 
— "  My  dear  Duke  John,  says  the  Lord  to 
you,  I  commend  this  paradise  to  thee,  the 
most  beautiful  that  exists  in  the  world,  that 
thou  mayst  be  its  gardener."  And  then  he 
added  :  "  Alas  !  the  madness  of  the  papist 
princes  changes  this  paradise  of  God  into  a 
dirty  slough,  and  corrupting  the  youth,  daily 
peoples  with  real  devils  their  states,  their 
tables,  and  their  palaces." 

Luther,  not  content  with  encouraging  his 
prince,  desired  also  to  frighten  his  adver- 
saries. It  was  with  this  intent  that  he  wrote 
at  that  time  an  address  to  the  members  of  the 
clergy  assembled  at  Augsburg.  A  crowd  of 
thoughts,  like  lansquenets  armed  cap-a-pie. 
"  rushed  in  to  fatigue  and  bewilder  him  ;"2 
and  in  thct  there  is  no  want  of  barbed  words 
in  the  discourse  he  addresses  to  the  bishops. 
"  In  short,"  said  he  to  them  in  conclusion, 
"  we  know  and  you  know  that  we  have  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  you  have  it  not.  O 
pope  !  if  I  live  I  shall  be  a  pestilence  to  tbec  ; 
and  if  I  die,  I  shall  be  thy  death  !"3 

Thus  was  Luther  present  at  Augsburg, 
although  invisible  ;  and  he  effected  more  by 
his  words  and  by  his  prayers  than  Agricola, 
Brentz,  or  Mel'ancthon.  These  were  the 
days  of  travail  for  the  Gospel  truth.  It  was 
about  to  appear  in  the  world  with  a  might 
destined  to  eclipse  all  that  had  been  done 
since  the  time  of  St.  Paul;  but  Luther  only 
announced  and  manifested  the  things  that 
God  was  effecting :  he  did  not  execute  them 
himself.  He  was,  as  regards  the  events  of 
the  Church,  what  Socrates  was  to  philosophy : 
"  I  imitate  my  mother  (she  was  a  midwife)," 
this  philosopher  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  ; 
"  she  does  not  travail  herself,  but  she  aids 
others."  Luther— and  he  never  ceased  re- 
peating it — has  created  nothing  ;  but  he  has 
brought  to  light  the  precious  seed,  hidden  for 
ages  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  man 
of  God  is  not  he  who  seeks  to  form  his  age 
according  to  his  own  peculiar  ideas  ;  but  he 
who,  distinctly  perceiving  God's  truth,  such 
as  it  is  found  in  his  Word,  and  as  it  is  hidden 
in  his  Church,  brings  it  to  his  contemporaries 
with  courage  and  decision. 

Never  had  these  qualities  been  more  ne- 
cessary, for  matters  were  taking  an  alarming 
aspect.  On  the  4th  June  died  Chancellor 
Gattinara,  who  was  to  Charles  the  Fifth 
"what  Ulpian  was  to  Alexander  Severus," 
says  Melancthon,  and  with  him  all  the  human 
hopes  of  the  Protestants  vanished.  "  It  is 
God,"  Luther  had  said,  "  who  has  raised  up 
for  us  a  Naaman  in  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Syria."  In  truth  Gattinara  alone  resisted 
the  pope.  When  Charles  brought  to  him  the 

1  Es  wschst  jetit  daher  die  zart  Jugend  von  Knablln  un 
Maidlin.  L.  Kpp.  iv.  21. 

*  Ut  plurimos  Lansknecktoa,  prorsus  vl  repellere  eogar, 
qui  Insalutati  non  cessant  obstrepere.  Ibid.  10. 

1  I'estis  erara  virus,  moriens  ero  mora  tua.  Pap*.  L.  DTP. 
xi.  164. 
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objections  of  Rome:  "  Remember,"  said  the 
chancellor,  "  that  you  are  master  !"  Hence- 
forward every  thing  seemed  to  take  a  new 
direction.  The  pope  required  that  Charles 
should  be  satisfied  with  being  his  "  lictor,"  as 
Luther  says,  to  carry  out  his  judgments 
against  the  heretics.1  Eck,  whose  name 
(according  to  Melancthon)  was  no  bad  imita- 
tion of  the  cry  of  Luther's  crows,  heaped  one 
upon  another2  a  multitude  of  pretended  here- 
tical propositions,  extracted  from  the  re- 
former's writings.  They  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  four,  and  yet  he  made  excuse 
that,  being  taken  unawares,  he  was  forced  to 
restrict  himself  to  so  small  a  number,  and  he 
called  loudly  for  a  disputation  with  the  Lu- 
therans. They  retorted  on  these  proposi- 
tions by  a  number  of  ironical  and  biting 
theses  on  "  wine,  Venus,  and  baths,  against 
John  Eck  ;"  and  the  poor  doctor  became  the 
general  laughing-stock. 

But  others  went  to  work  more  skilfully 
than  he.  Cochloeus,  who  became  chaplain 
to  Duke  George  of  .Saxony  in  1527,  begged 
an  interview  with  Melancthon,  "  for,"  added 
he,  "  I  cannot  converse  with  your  married 
ministers."3  Melancthon,  who  was  looked 
upon  with  an  evil  eye  at  Augsburg,  and  who 
had  complained  of  being  more  solitary  there 
than  Luther  in  his  castle.4  was  touched  by 
this  courtesy,  and  was  still  more  fully  pene- 
trated with  the  idea  that  things  should  be 
ordered  in  the  mildest  manner  possible. 

The  Romish  priests  and  laymen  made  a 
great  uproar,  because  on  fast  days  meat  was 
usually  eaten  at  the  elector's  court.  Melanc- 
thon advised  his  prince  to  restrict  the  liberty 
of  his  attendants  in  this  respect.  "  This  dis- 
order," said  he,  "  far  from  leading  the  simple- 
minded  to  the  Gospel,  scandalizes  them." 
He  added,  in  his  ill-humour:  "  A  fine  holi- 
ness truly,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  fast,  and  yet  to  be  night  and  day  given  up 
to  wine  and  folly!"3  The  elector  did  not 
yield  to  Melancthon's  advice ;  it  would  have 
been  a  mark  of  weakness  of  which  his  adver- 
saries would  have  known  how  to  take 
advantage. 

On  the  3lst  May,  the  Saxon  Confession 
was  at  length  communicated  to  the  other 
Protestant  states,  who  required  that  it  should 
be  presented  in  common  in  the  name  of  them 
all.6  But  at  the  same  time  they  desired  to 
make  their  reservations  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  state.  "  We  appeal  to  a 
council,"  said  Melancthon ;  "  we  will  not 

1  Tantum  lictorem  suura  in  hxrettcos.    Efip.  IT.  10. 

2  Magnum  acervum  conclusionum  congessit.    Corp.  Her. 
p.  39. 

3  Cum  uioratts  presbyteris  tuts  privatim  colloqui  non  in- 
t,  miimus.     Ibid.  p.  f2. 

*  Nos  non  minus  sumus  monachl  quara  vos  in  Ilia  arcc 
vestra.  Ibid.  |i.  46. 

5  Und  deunock  Tug  und  Nacht  voll  und  toll  soyn.  Ibid. 
li.  P.  79. 

1  lu  gemeia  la  aller  Fursteu  und  SUdte  Namen.  Ibid.  11. 
P.  ML 


receive  the  emperor  as  our  judge;  the  eccle- 
siastical constitutions  themselves  forbid  him 
to  pronounce  in  spiritual  matters.1  Moses 
declares  that  it  is  not  the  civil  magistrate 
who  decides,  but  the  sons  of  Levi.  St.  Paul 
also  says  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  '  let  the  Olivers  judge,' 
which  cannot  be  understood  except  of  an 
entire  Christian  assembly  ;  and  the  Saviour 
himself  gives  us  this  commandment:  '  Tell  it 
unto  the  Church.'  We  pledge,  therefore,  our 
obedience  to  the  emperor  in  all  civil  matters; 
but  as  for  the  Word  of  God,  we  demand 
liberty." 

All  were  agreed  on  this  point;  but  the 
dissent  came  from  another  quarter.  The 
Lutherans  feared  to  compromise  their  cause 
if  they  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Zwin- 
glians.  "This  is  Lutheran  madness,"  replied 
Bucer:  "  it  will  perish  of  its  own  weight."2 
But,  far  from  allowing  this  madness  "  to 
perish,"  the  reformed  augmented  the  dis- 
union by  exaggerated  complaints.  "  In 
Saxony  they  are  beginning  to  sing  Latin 
hymns  again,''  said  they;  "  the  sacred  vest- 
ments are  resumed,  and  oblations  are  called 
for  anew.3  We  would  rather  be  led  to 
slaughter,  than  be  Christians  after  that 
fashion." 

The  afflicted  landgrave,  says  Bucer,  was 
"  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil ; "  and 
his  allies  caused  him  more  uneasiness  than 
his  enemies.4  He  applied  to  Rhegius,  to 
Brentz,  to  Melancthon,  declaring  that  it  was 
his  most  earnest  wish  to  see  concord  prevail 
among  all  the  evangelical  doctors.  "  If  these 
fatal  doctrines  are  not  opposed,"  replied  Me- 
lancthon, "  there  will  be  rents  in  the  Church 
that  will  last  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Do 
not  the  Zwinglians  boast  of  their  full  coffers, 
of  having  soldiers  prepared,  and  of  foreign 
nations  disposed  to  aid  them  ?  Do  they  not 
talk  of  sharing  among  them  the  rights  and 
the  property  of  the  bishops,  and  of  proclaim- 
ing liberty  V.... Good  God!  shall  we  not  think 
of  posterity,  which,  if  we  do  not  repress  these 
guilty  seditions,  will  be  at  once  without 
throne  and  without  altar?"5— "  No,  no  !  we 
are  one,"  replied  this  generous  prince,  who 
was  so  much  in  advance  of  his  age ;  "  we  all 
confess  the  same  Christ,  we  all  profess  that 
we  must  eat  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  in  the 
eucharist.  Let  us  unite."  All  was  unavailing. 
The  time  in  which  true  catholicity  was  to 
replace  this  sectarian  spirit,  of  which  Rome 
is  the  most  perfect  expression,  had  not  yet 
arrived. 


l  Die  ctnttiiutima  eananita  den  Kaysern  vcrbictcn  zu 
rlcliten  uud  sprechen  in  geistlichcn  sachen.    Corp.  Kef.  li. 


p  66. 

2  De  Lntheranis  furoribus — sua  ipsl  mole  ruent. 
Epp.  ii.  432. 


Zw. 


l.iitiniori'Siimunlur  cantiones,  repetuntur  sanctic 
vestcs.     Iliitl.  f.  457. 

*  Callus  Inter  s;icrum  ct  saium  8tat,  et  de  soclis  migli 
quaiii  bostlbus  aoUcltai  est.    Ibid. 

*  Kcine.Kirche  und  kern  Regiment.    Corp.  Bel.  U.  96. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A'itation  in  Anfrsburs—  Violence  of  the  Imperialists- 
Charles  at  Munich— Charles's  Arrival  — The  Nuncio's 
Elessin; — The  Imperial  Procession— Charles's  Appear- 
ance—Enters Augabnrg— Te  Lleum— The  lienedlction— 
Charles  desires  the  Sermons  to  be  discontinued— Bran- 
denburg offers  his  Head— Tlic  Uinperor's  Request  for 
Corpus  Christi— Refusal  of  the  Princes— Agitation  of 
Charles— The  Princes  oppose  Tradition— Procession  of 
Corpus  Christi— Exasperation  of  Charles. 

IN  proportion  .as  the  emperor  drew  near 
Augslmrg,  tlic  anxieties  of  the  Protestants 
increased.  The  burghers  of  this  imperial 
city  expected  to  see  it  become  the  theatre  of 
strange  events.  Accordingly  they  said  that 
if  the  elector,  the  landgrave,  and  other  friends 
of  the  Reformation  were  not  in  the  midst  of 
them,  they  would  all  desert  it.1  "  A  great 
destruction  threatens  us,"  was  repeated  on 
every  side.2  One  of  Charles's  haughty  ex- 
pressions above  all  disquieted  the  Protestants. 
"  AYhat  do  these  electors  want  with  me?" 
he  had  said  impatiently ;  "  I  shall  do  what 
I  please!"3  Thus  arbitrary  rule  was  the 
imperial  law  destined  to  prevail  in  the  diet. 

To  this  agitation  of  men's  minds  was 
added  the  agitation  of  the  streets,  or  rather 
one  led  to  the  other.  Masons  and  locksmiths 
were  at  work  in  all  the  public  places  and 
crossings,  laboriously  fastening  barriers  and 
chains  to  the  walls,  that  might  be  closed  or 
stretched  at  the  first  cry  of  alarm.4  At  the 
same  time  about  eight  hundred  foot  and 
horse  soldiers,  whom  the  magistrates  had 
enrolled  in  order  to  receive  the  emperor  with 
magnificence,  were  seen  patrolling  the 
streets,  dressed  in  velvet  and  silk.6 

Matters  we/e  in  this  state,  and  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  May,  when  a  number  of 
insolent  Spanish  quartermasters  arrived, 
who,  looking  with  contemptuous  eyes  on 
these  wretched  burghers,  entered  their 
houses,  conducted  themselves  with  violence, 
and  even  rudely  tore  down  the  arms  of  some 
of  the  princes.6  The  magistrates  having 
delegated  councillors  to  treat  with  them,  the 
Spaniards  made  an  impudent  reply.  "  Alas ! " 
said  the  citizens,  "  if  the  servants  are  so, 
what  will  their  master  be  ?  "  The  ministers 
of  Charles  were  grieved  at  their  impertinence, 
and  sent  a  German  quartermaster  who  em- 
ployed the  forms  of  German  politeness  to 
make  them  forget  this  Spanish  haughtiness. 

That  did  not  last  long,  and  they  soon  felt 
more  serious  alarm.  The  Council  of  Augs- 
burg were  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of 
these  chains  and  soldiers,  and  they  were 
ordered,  in  the  emperor's  name,  to  take  down 
the  one  and  disband  the  other.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  city  answered  in  alarm,  "  For 

'  WoSachscn,  Hessen,  und  andere  Lutherlsche  nit  hie 
waren.  Corp.  Ref.  li.  89. 

2  Mtnatur  nobis  Satan  grande  exUlnm.    Ibid.  92. 

3  Kr  woltc  es  machen.  wie  es  Ihm  eben  ware.     Ibid.  88. 
<  Neu  aufgerichle  Kctten  unit  Stock.    Ibid  66 

5  Mil  sammel  und  selde  auf's  kostlichst  ausgestrichen. 
Ibid. 

8  Denjungen  Fursten  zuNcuburgihre  wappeu  abgerissen. 
Ibid.  45. 
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more  than  ten  years  past  we  have  intended 
putting  up  these  chains;1  and  as  for  the 
soldiers,  our  object  is  simply  to  pay  due 
honour  to  his  majesty.'1  After  many  parleys 
it  was  agreed  to  dismiss  the  troops,  and  that 
the  imperial  commanders  should  select 
afresh  a  thousand  men,  who  should  make 
oath  to  the  emperor,  but  be  paid  by  the  city 
of  Augsburg. 

The  imperial  quartermasters  then  re- 
sumed all  their  insolence  :«  and  no  longer 
giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  entering 
the  houses  and  the  shftps,  they  tore  down 
the  signboards  of  the  Augsburg  citizens,  and 
wrote  in  their  place  how  many  men  and 
horses  the  latter  would  be  required  to  lodge.2 

Such  were  the  preludes  to  the  work  of 
conciliation  that  Charles  V".  had  announced, 
and  that  he  was  so  slow  in  beginning.  Ac- 
cordingly his  delay,  attributed  by  some  to 
the  crowds  of  people  who  surrounded  him 
with  their  acclamations ;  by  others  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  priests,  who  opposed  his 
entry  into  Augsburg  until  he  had  imposed 
silence  on  the  ministers ;  and  by  others, 
finally,  to  the  lessons  the  pope  had  given 
him  in  the  arts  of  policy  and  stratagem,3 
still  more  estranged  the  elector  and  his  allies. 

At  last  Charles,  having  quitted  Inirspruck 
two  days  after  Gattinara's  death,  arrived  at 
Munich  on  the  10th  June.  His  reception 
was  magnificent.  About  two  miles  from 
the  town  a  temporary  fortress  had  been 
erected,  around  which  a  sham-fight  took 
place.  Soldiers  mounted  to  the  assault, 
mines  were  exploded  ;  discharges  of  artillery, 
clouds  of  smoke,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants,  delighted  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  emperor;4  within  the  city, 
theatres  had  been  raised  in  the  open  air,  in 
which  the  Jewess  Esther,  the  Persian  Cambyses, 
and  other  pieces  not  less  famous,  were  re- 
presented ;  and  the  whole,  combined  with 
splendid  fireworks,  formed  the  welcome 
given  by  the  adherents  of  the  pope  to  him 
whom  they  styled  their  saviour. 

Charles  was  not  far  distant  from  Augs- 
burg. As  early  as  the  llth  June,  every  day 
and  every  hour,  members  of  the  imperial 
household,  carriages,  waggons,  and  baggage 
entered  the  city,  to  the  sound  of  the  clack- 
ing whip  and  of  the  horn  ;5  and  the  burghers 
in  amazement  gazed  with  dejected  eyes  on 
all  this  insolent  train,  that  fell  upon  their 
city  like  a  flight  of  locusts.6 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th 
June,7  the  elector,  the  princes,  and  their 
councillors,  assembled  at  the  town-hall,  and 
erelong  arrived  the  imperial  commissaries. 

1  Vor  zehn  .lahren  in  Sinn  eehalt.    Corp.  Ref.  H.  66. 
'-'  Oehen  nicht  mehr  in  die  Mauser  und  schrieben  an  die 
Thiir.     Ibid.  »S. 

3  Ctesarem   instrnctum  arte  pontlficum  quxrere  causas 
morse.    L.  Epn.  iv.  31. 

4  Das  hat  Kuis.  Maj.  wohl  gefftllcn.    Forstemann,  Urkun- 
den,  1.246. 

5  Alle  stund  die  Wagen.  rter  Tross  und  vlel  gesinds  nach 
elnandrr  herein.    Corp.  Ref.  ii.  90. 

6  Pmden  abcT  wenle  Freuden  feuer.    Ibid. 

7  Zu  moigeii?,  uin  funf  Uhr.     F.  Urkunden,  i.  263, 
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with  orders  for  them  to  go  out  and  meet 
Charles.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
princes  and  deputies  quitted  the  city,  and, 
having  reached  a  little  bridge  across  the 
river  Lech,  they  halted  and  waited  for  the 
emperor.  The  eyes  of  every  member  of  the 
brilliant  assemblage,  thus  stopping  on  the 
smiling  banks  of  an  alpine  torrent,  were 
directed  along  the  road  to  Munich.  At 
length,  after  waiting  two  or  three  hours, 
clouds  of  dust  and  a  loud  noise  announced 
the  emperor.  Two  thousand  of  the  imperial 
guard  marched  first ;  and  as  soon  as  Charles 
had  come  to  within  fifty  paces  of  the  river, 
the  electors  and  princes  alighted.  Their 
sons,  who  had  advanced  beyond  the  bridge, 
perceiving  the  emperor  preparing  to  do  the 
same,  ran  to  him  and  begged  him  to  remain 
on  horseback ; l  but  Charles  dismounted 
without  hesitation,2  and  approaching  the 
princes  with  an  amiable  smile,  cordially 
shook  hands  with  them.  Albert  of  Mentz, 
in  his  quality  of  arch-chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire, now  welcomed  the  emperor,  and  the 
Count-palatine  Frederick  replied  in  behalf  of 
Chnrles. 

While  this  was  passing,  three  individuals 
remained  apart  on  a  little  elevation  ;3  these 
were  the  Roman  legate,  proudly  seated  on  a 
mule,  glittering  with  purple,  and  accom- 
panied by  two  other  cardinals,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  ;ind  the  Bishop  of  Trent. 
The  Nuncio,  beholding  all  these  great  per- 
sonages on  the  road,  raised  his  hands,  and 
gave  them  his  blessing.  Immediately  the 
emperor,  the  king,  and  the  princes  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope,  fell  on  their  knees ;  the 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Netherlander,  and 
Germans  in  their  train,  imitated  their  move- 
ments, casting  however  a  side  glance  on  the 
Protestants,  wko,  in  the  midst  of  this  humbly 
prostrate  crowd,  alone  remained  standing.4 
Charles  did  not  appear  to  notice  this,  but  he 
doubtless  understood  what  it  meant.  The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  then  delivered  a 
Latin  speech  to  the  legate.  He  had  been 
selected  because  he  spoke  this  language  bet- 
ter than  the  princes  of  the  Church  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, Charles,  when  praising  ,his  elo- 
quence, slily  put  in  a  word  about  the  negli- 
gence of  the  prelates.5  The  emperor  now 
prepared  to  remount  his  horse ;  the  Prince- 
electoral  of  Saxony,  and  the  young  princes 
of  Luneburg,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg, 
and  Anhalt,  rushed  towards  him  to  aid  him 
in  getting  into  his  saddle  :  one  held  the  bridle, 
another  the  stirrup,  and  all  were  charmed  at 
the  magnificent  appearance  of  their  powerful 
sovereign.6  The  procession  began  to  move  on. 

First  came  two  companies  of  lansquenets, 
commanded  by   Simon   Seitz,   a  citizen   of 

1  Ab  Electorum  fill's  qui  procurrcrant  rcgatus.    Seek.  11. 
101. 

2  Moi  abequia  descenderunt.    Cochloens. 

3  Aiif  eln  Ort  geruclit.     F.  t'rkundcn,  I.  236. 
Prirnum  constantly  specimen.    Seek.  11.  101. 

'  Prelatontm  autem  negligcntiam  accusaret.    rbld. 
•  Consccndfntem  juniores  principes   adjuverunt.      rbld. 
»nd  F.  Lrkumlen,  i.  i5s. 


Augsburg,  who  had  made  the  campaign  of 
Italy,  and  was  returning  home  laden  with 
gold.1  Next  advanced  the  households  of  the 
six  electors,  composed  of  princes,  counts, 
councillors,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers  ;  the 
household  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  had  slip- 
ped into  their  ranks,  and  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  horsemen  that  composed  it  marched 
five  abteast,  covered  with  bright  cuirasses, 
and  wearing  red  doublets,  while  over  their 
heads  floated  handsome  many-coloureM 
plumes.  Bavaria  was  already  in  tiiis  age 
the  main  support  of  Rome  in  Germany. 

Immediately  after  came  the  households  of 
the  emperor  and  of  his  brother,  in  striking 
contrast  with  this  warlike  show.  They 
were  composed  of  Turkish,  Polish,  Arabian, 
and  other  led  horses  ;  then  followed  a  multi- 
tude of  young  pages,  clad  in  yellow  or  red 
velvet,  with  Spanish,  Bohemian,  and  Aus- 
trian nobles  in  robes  of  silk  and  velvet  ;2 
among  these  the  Bohemians  had  the  most 
martial  air,  and  gracefully  rode  their  superb 
and  prancing  coursers.  Last  the  trumpeters, 
drummers,  heralds,  grooms,  footmen,  and  the 
legate's  cross-bearers,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  princes. 

In  fact  these  powerful  lords,  whose  con- 
tentions had  so  often  filled  Germany  with 
confusion  and  war,  now  advanced  riding 
peacefully  side  by  side.  After  the  princes 
appeared  the  electors;  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  according  to  custom,  carried  the 
naked  and  glittering  imperial  sword  imme- 
diately before  the  emperor.3 

Last  came  the  prince,  on  whom  all  eyes 
were  fixed.4  Thirty  years  of  age,  of  dis- 
tinguished port  and  pleasing  features,  robed 
in  golden  garments  that  glittered  all  over 
with  precious  stones,5  wearing  a  small 
Spanish  hat  on  the  crown  of  his  head,6  mount- 
ed mi  a  beautiful  .Polish  hackney  of  the  most 
brilliant  whiteness,  riding  beneath  a  rich 
canopy  of  red,  white,  and  green  damask 
borne  by  six  senators  of  Augsburg,  and 
casting  around  him  looks  in  which  gentle- 
ness was  mingled  with  gravity,  Charles  ex- 
cited the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  and  every 
one  exclaimed  that  he  was  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  mightiest 
prince  in  the  world. 

He  had  at  first  desired  to  place  his  brother 
and  the  legate  at  his  side  ;  but  the  Elector 
of  Mentz,  attended  by  two  hundred  guards 
arrayed  in  silk,  had  claimed  the  emperor's 
right  hand  ;  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
with  a  hundred  well-armed  attendants,  had 
taken  his  station  on  the  left.  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  legate  followed  after,  and  next 
came  cardinals,  ambassadors,  and  prelates, 
among  whom  was  remarked  the  haughty 

I  Beklclt  von  gold.    Lit.  clothed  with  gold.    F.  Urkun- 

«  Viel  sammete  unde  sclden  Uocke.    I..  Opp  xx.201. 

3  Noster  prlnccps  de  more  pratulll  cnscm.    Corp.  Her.  u, 
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Bishop  of  Osma,  the  emperor's  confessor. 
The  imperial  cavalry  and  the  troops  of 
Augsburg  closed  the  procession. 

Never,  according  to  the  historians,  had 
anything  so  magnificent  heen  seen  in  the 
empire ; *  but  they  advanced  slowly,  and  it 
was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  before  they  reached  the  gates  of 
Augsburg.2  Here  they  met  the  burgomaster 
and  councillors,  who  prostrated  themselves 
b'efore  Cliarles,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
cannon  from  the  ramparts,  the  bells  from 
all  the  steeples  in  full  peal,  the  noise  of  trum- 
pets and  kettle-drums,  and  the  joyful  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  re-echoed  with  loud 
din.  Stadion,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  his 
,  clergy  robed  in  white,  struck  up  the  Advenisti 
desirabi/is ;  and  six  canons,  advancing  with 
a  magnificent  canopy,  prepared  to  conduct 
the  emperor  to  the  cathedral,  when  Charles's 
horse,  startled  at  this  unusual  sight,  sud- 
denly reared,3  and  the  emperor  had  some 
difficulty  in  mastering  him.  At  length 
Charles  entered  the  minster,  which  was  or- 
namented with  garlands  and  flowers,  and 
suddenly  illuminated  by  a  thousand  torches. 

The  emperor  went  up  to  the  altar,  and 
falling  on  his  knees,  raised  his  hands  towards 
heaven.4  During  the  Te  Deum,  the  Protes- 
tants observed  with  anxiety  that  Charles 
kept  conversing  in  a  low  tone  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz ;  that  he  bent  his  ear 
to  the  legate  who  approached  to  speak  to  him, 
and  nodded  in  a  friendly  manner  to  Duke 
George.  All  this  appeared  to  them  of  evil 
omen ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  priests 
sang  the  Te  ergo  quttsumus,  Charles,  break- 
ing off  his  conversations,  suddenly  rose,  and 
one  of  the  acolytes  running  to  him  with  a 
gold  embroidered  cushion,  the  emperor  put 
it  aside,  and  knelt  on  the  bare  stones  of  the 
church.  All  the  assembly  knelt  down  with 
him  ;  the  elector  and  the  landgrave  alone  re- 
mained standing.  Duke  George,  astonished 
at  such  boldness,  cast  a  threatening  glance 
at  his  cousin.  The  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, carried  away  by  the  crowd,  had  fallen 
on  his  knees:  but  having  seen  his  two  allies 
standing,  he  hastily  rose  up  again. 

The  Cardinal-archbishop  of  Salzburg  then 
proceeded  to  pronounce  the  benediction  ;  but 
Campeggio,  impatient  at  having  as  yet  taken 
no  part  in  the  ceremony,  hastened  to  the 
altar,  and  rudely  thrusting  the  archbishop 
aside,  said  sharply  to  him:5  "  This  office 
belongs  to  me,  and  not  to  you."  The  other 
gave  way,  the  emperor  bent  down,  and  the 
landgrave,  with  difficulty  concealing  a  smile, 
hid  himself  behind  a  candelabrum.  The  bells 
now  rang  out  anew,  the  procession  recom- 
menced its  march,  and  the  princes  conducted 


1  Antea  In  Imperto  non  erat  viga.    Seek.  II.  160. 

2  Ingressus  est  la  urbem  intra  octavam  ct  nonam.    Ibid. 
114. 

3  Daentsetzt  slch  K.  M.  Hengat  fur  solchem  Hlmel.    F. 
Urkimden.l.  M. 

«  Ihr  hand  anfgehebt.    Ibid. 

*  Cardlnalem  legatus  casllgatum  abeglt.    Seek.  II  161. 


the  emperor  to  the  palatinate  (the  name 
given  to  the  bishopls  palace),  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  The  crowd  now  dis- 
persed :  it  was  after  ten  at  night. 

The  hour  was  come  in  which  the  partisans 
of  the  papacy  flattered  themselves  with  the 
prospect  of  rendering  the  Protestants  untrue 
to  their  faith.  The  arrival  of  the  emperor, 
the  procession  of  the  holy  sacrament  that 
was  preparing,  the  late  hour, — all  had  been 
calculated  beforehand*;  "  Uie  nocturns  of 
treason  were  about  to  begin,"  said  Spalatin. 

A  few  minutes  of  general  conversation 
took  place  in  the  emperor's  apartments;  the 
princes  of  the  Romish  party  were  then  al- 
lowed to  retire  ;  but  Charles  had  given  a  sign 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  to  George,  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Luneburg,  to  follow  him  into  his  private 
chamber.1  His  brother  Ferdinand,  who  was 
to  serve*  as  interpreter,  alone  went  in  with 
them.  Charles  thought  that  so  long  as  the 
Protestant  princes  were  before  the  world, 
they  would  not  yield  ;  hut  that  in  a  private 
and  friendly  interview,  lie  might  obtain  all 
he  desired  of  them. 

"  His  majesty  requests  you  to  discontinue 
the  sermons,''  said  Ferdinand.  On  hearing 
these  words  the  two  elder  princes  (the  elec- 
tor and  the  margrave)  turned  pale,  and  did 
not  speak  :2  there  was  a  long  silence. 

At  last,  the  landgrave  said  :  "  We  entreat 
your  majesty  to  withdraw  your  request,  for 
our  ministers  preach  only  the  pure  Word  of 
God,  as  did  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  Church, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Hilary,  and  so  many 
others.  Of  this  your  majesty  may  easily 
convince  yourself.  We  cannot  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  food  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
deny  his  Gospel."3 

Ferdinand,  resuming  the  conversation  in 
French4  (for  it  was  in  this  language  that  he 
conversed  with  his  brother),  informed  the 
emperor  of  the  landgrave's  answer.  Nothing 
was  more  displeasing  to  Charles  than  these 
citations  of  Hilary  and  Augustine  ;  the  co- 
lour mounted  to  his  cheeks,  and  he  was 
nearly  giving  way  to  his  anger.5  "  His  ma- 
jesty," said  Ferdinand  in  a  more  positive 
tone,  "  cannot  desist  from  his  demand.'' — 
"  Your  conscience,"  quickly  replied  the 
landgrave,  "has  no  right  to  command  ours."  6 
As  Ferdinand  still  persisted,  the  margrave, 
who  had  been  silent  until  then,  could  contain 
himself  no  longer ;  and  without  caring  for 
interpreters,  stretched  out  his  neck  towards 
Charles,  exclaiming  in  deep  emotion  :  "  Ra- 
ther than  allow  the  Word  of  th'e  Lord  to  be 
taken  from  me,  rather  than  deny  my  God, 
I  would  kneel  down  before  your  majesty  and 

1  M  conclave  snum.    Corp.  Eef.  pp.  106, 114. 

2  Die  beede  alle  Fursten  zum  hoclistcn  entsetr.    Ibid. 

3  Se  nnn  posse  cibo  verb!  Del  carere,  nee  saaa  conscientU 
Evangelium  negare.    Ibid.  115. 

*  In  Franzosischer  Sprache.    Ibid.  107. 

5  Sicli  darob  etwas  angerot  und  erhitzt.    Hid.  115. 

*  K.  M.  ge«  Issen  sey  aber  kein  Herrund  mejBter  uber  ihr 
gewlssou.    Ibid, 
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have  my  head  cut  off!  "  As  he  uttered  these 
simple  and  magnanimous  words,  says  a  con- 
temporary,1 the  prince  accompanied  them 
with  a  significant  pasture,  and  let  his  hands 
fall  on  his  neck  like  the  headsman's  axe. 
The  excitement  of  the  princes  was  at  its 
height :  had  it  been  necessary,  they  would 
all  four  have  instantly  walked  to  the  scaffold. 
Charles  was  moved  ;  surprised  and  agitated, 
he  hastily  cried  out  in  his  had  Gorman, 
making  a  show  of  checking  the  landgrave  : 
"  Dear  prince,  not  the  head!  not  the  head!" 
But  he  had  scarcely  uttered  these  few  words, 
when  he  checked  himself. 

These  were  the  only  words  that  Charles 
pronounced  before  the  princes  during  all  the 
diet.  His  ignorance  of  the  German  language, 
and  sometimes  also  the  etiquette  of  the  Es- 
curial,  compelled  him  to  speak  only  by  the 
mouth  of  his  brother  or  of  the  count-palatine. 
As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consecrating  four 
hours  daily  to  divine  worship,  the  people 
said:  "He  talks  more  with  God  than  with 
men."  This  habitual  silence  was  not  favour- 
able to  his  plans.  They  required  activity 
and  eloquence  ;  but  instead  of  that  the  Ger- 
mans saw  in  the  dumb  countenance  of  their 
youthful  emperor,  a  mere  puppet,  nodding  his 
'head  and  winking  his  eyes.  Charles  some- 
times felt  very  keenly  the  faults  of  this  posi- 
tion :  "To  be  able  to  speak  German,"  said 
he,  "  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  any  other 
language,  even  were  it  Spanish  or  French, 
and  more  than  that,  one  of  my  states."2 

Ferdinand  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  insist 
on  the  cessation  of  these  meetings  ;  but  he 
had  another  arrow  in  his  quiver.  The  next 
day  was  the  festival  of  Corpus  Uhristi,  and 
bv  a  custom  that  had  never  as  yet  been  in- 
fringed, all  the  princes  and  deputies  present 
at  the  diet  were  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
procession.  Would  the  Protestants  refuse 
this  act  of  courtesy  at  the  very  opening  of  a 
diet  to  which  each  one  came  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit?  Have  they  not  declared  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  in  the 
Host  ?  Do  they  not  boast  of  their  opposition 
to  Zwingle,  and  can  they  stand  aloof,  with- 
out "being  tainted  with  heresy?  Now,  if  they 
share  in  the  pomp  that  surrounds  "  the 
Lord's  body ;"  if  they  mingle  with  that 
crowd  of  clergy,  glittering  in  luxury  and 
swelling  with  pride,  who  carry  about  the 
God  whom  they  have  created ;  if  they  are 
•present  when  the  people  bow  down  ;  will 
they  not  irrevocably  compromise  their  faith? 
The  machine  is  well  prepared ;  its  move- 
ments cannot  fail ;  there  is  no  more  doubt ! 
The  craft  of  the  Italians  is  about  to  triumph 
over  the  simplicity  of  these  German  boors. 

Ferdinand  therefore  resumes,  and  making 
a  weapon  of  the  very  refusal  that  he  had 
just  met  with:  "Since  the  emperor,"  said 


i  Ut  slmpliclter,  Ua  magnanimiter,  says  Brentr. 
Bef.  p.  lid. 
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he,  "cannot  obtain  from  yon  the  suspension 
of  your  assemblies,  he  begs  at  least  that  you 
will  accompany  him  to-morrow,  according 
to  custom,  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  • 
Sacrament.  Do  so,  if  not  from  regard  to 
him,  at  least  for  the  honour  of  Almighty 
God."1 

The  princes  were  still  more  irritated  and 
alarmed.  "  Christ,"  said  they,  "  did  not  in- 
stitute his  sacrament  to  be  worshipped." 
Charles  persevered  in  Ids  demand,  and  the 
Protestants  in  their  refusal.-  Upon  this  the 
emperor  declared  that  he  would  not  accept 
their  excuse,  that  he  would  give  them  time 
for  reflection,  and  that  they  must  be  prepared 
to  reply  early  on  the  morrow. 

They  separated  in  the  greatest  agitation. 
The  prince-electoral,  who  had  waited  for  his 
father  in  the  first  hall  along  with  other  lords, 
sought,  at  the  moment  the  princes  issued 
from  the  emperor's  chamber,  to  read  on  their 
countenance  what  had  taken  place.  Judging 
from  the  emotion*  depicted  on  their  features 
that  the  struggle  had  been  severe,  he  thought 
that  his  father  was  incurring  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  accordingly,  grasping  him  by^ 
the  hand,  dragged  him  to  the  staircase  of  the ' 
palace,  exclaiming  in  affright,  as  if  Charles's 
satellites  were  already  at  his  heels,  "  Come, 
come  quickly  !'' 

Charles,  who  had  expected  no  such  resist- 
ance, was,  in  truth,  confounded,  and  the 
legate  endeavoured  to  exasperate  him  still 
more.3  Agitated,  filled  with  anger  and  vexa- 
tion, and  uttering  the  most  terrible  threats,4 
the  young  emperor  paced  hastily  to  and  fro 
the  halls  of  his  palace ;  and  unable  to  wait 
for  the  answer  until  the  morrow,  he  sent  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  demand  the  elec- 
tor's final  decision.  "At  present  we  require 
sleep,"  replied  the  latter;  "to-morrow  we» 
will  let  you  know  our  determination."5  As 
for  the  landgrave,  he  could  not  rest  any  more 
than  Charles.  Scarcely  had  he  returned 
home,  when  he  sent  his  chancellor  to  the 
Nuremberg  deputies,  anil  had  them  awoke  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  what  had  taken 
place.6 

At  the  same  time  Charles's  demand  was 
laid  before  the  theologians,  and  Spalatin, 
taking  the  pen,  drew  up  their  opinion  during 
the  night.  "  The  sacrament,"  it  bore,  "  was 
not  instituted  to  be  worshipped,  as  the  Jews 
worshipped  the  brazen  image.7  We  are  here 
to  confess  the  truth,  and  not  for  the  con- 
firmation of  abuses.  Let  ns  therefore  stay 
away  !"  This  opinion  confirmed  the  evan- 
gelical princes  in  their  determination  ;  and 
the  day  of  the  16th  June  began  to  dawn, 
i  Et  saltern  in  honorem  Dei  illud  facerent.  Corp.  Ref. 

-  Persist  it  Osar  in  postulatlone,  persisterunt  till  in  recu- 
Batlone.    IbUl.  115. 

3  A  srcvitia  Legal!  Romanensinm  captivl.    Ibid.  116. 

*  llnic  seciitae  aunt  rravissimae  mime,  jactata;  gwvlssimw 
Citsaris  indK'iialiones.     Ibid. 
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The  elector  of  .Saxony,  feeling  indisposed 
during  the  night,  commissioned  his  son  to 
represent  him  ;  and  at  seven  oVl»ek  the 
princes  and  councillors  repaired  on  horse- 
back to  the  emperor's  palace.1 

The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  their 
spokesman.  "  You  know,"  said  he  to  Charles, 
"  how,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  my  ancestors 
and  myself  have  supported  your  august 
house.  But,  in  the  things  of  God,  the  com- 
mands of  God  himself  ohlige  me  to  put  aside 
all  commandment  of  man.  We  are  told  that 
death  awaits  those  who  shall  persevere  in  the 
sound  doctrine  :  I  am  read y  to  suffer  it."  He 
then  presented  the  declaration  of  the  evan- 
gelical princes  to  the  emperor.  '•  We  will 
not  countenance  l»v  our  presence,"  said  they, 
"  these  impious  human  traditions,  which  are 
opposed  to  the  Word  of  God.  We  declare, 
on  the  contrary,  without  hesitation,  and  with 
one  accord,  that  we  must  expel  them  from 
the  Church,  lest  those  of  its  members  th.°.t 
are*still  sound  should  bg  infected  by  this 
deadly  poison."2  "  If  you  will  not  accompany 
his  majesty  for  the  love  of  God,"  said  Ferdi- 
nand, '•  do  so  lit  least  for  love  of  the  emperor, 
and  as  vassals  of  the  empire.3  His  majesty 
commands  you."  "  An  act  of  worship  is  in 
question,"  replied  the  princes,  "  our  con- 
science forbids  it."  Then  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  having  conversed  together  in  a  low 
tone  :  "  His  majesty  desires  to  see,"  said  the 
king,  "  whether  you  will  obey  him  or  not.''4 
At  the  same  time  the  emperor  and  his 
brother  quitted  the  room  ;  but  the  princes, 
instead  of  following  him,  as  Charles  had 
hoped,  returned  full  of  joy  to  their  palaces. 

The  procession  did  not  begin  till  noon. 
Immediately  behind  the  canopy  under  which 
the  Elector  of  Meutz  carried  the  host,  came 
the  emperor  alone,  with  a  devout  air,  bearing 
a  taper  in  his  hand,  his  head  bare  and  shorn 
like  a  priest's,  although  the  noon-day  sun 
darted  on  him  its  most  ardent  rays.s  I!y 
exposing  himself  to  these  fatigues,  Charles 
desired  to  profess  aloud  his  faith  in  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  Romau-catholi- 
cism.  In  proportion  as  the  spirit  and  the 
life  had  escaped  from  the  primitive  churches, 
they  had  striven  to  replace  them  by  forms, 
shows,  and  ceremonies.  The  essential  cause 
of  the  Romish  worship  is  found  in  that  de- 
dint-  of  charity  and  faith  which  the  Catholic 
Christians  of  the  first  ages  have  often  de- 
plored ;  and  the  history  of  Rome  is  summed 
up  in  this  expression  of  St.  Paul,  Having  a 
form  of  godliness,  but  denying  t/ie  power  there- 
<;/.''  But  as  the  power  was  then  beginning 
to  revive  in  the  Church,  the  form  began  also 
to  decline.  Barulv  a  hundred  citizens  of 


>  K«ute  «u  gleben  Uhren  Bind  gemeldete  FUrsten.  Corp. 
Ref.  111.  lur. 

2  Cxlestln.  I.  62. 

»  lit  vassalll  et  princlpcs  Imperil.    Cochl<ens,  p.  192. 

«  Sie  woLle  sclien,  ob  sle  1.  M.  gehorchsam  leisien  Oder 
nlcht.  Corp.  Ref.  il.  KM. 

*  Clericulitcr,  detonso  caplllo.    Zw.   Kpp    ii    471.    Xudo 
eaplte  sub  meridian!  soils  ardoribus.    Pallavicinl,  I.  228. 

•  2  Timothy  1U.  5. 


Augsburg  had  joined  in  the  procession  of  the 
16th  June.  It  was  no  longer  the  pomp  of 
former  times:  the  Christian  people  had  learned 
anew  to  love  and  to  believe. 

Charles,  however,  under  an  air  of  devotion 
concealed  a  wounded  heart.  The  legate  was 
less  able  to  command  himself,  and  said  aloud 
that  this  obstinacy  of  the  princes  would  be 
the  cause  of  great  mischief  to  the  pope.1 
When  the  procession  was  over  (it  had  lasted 
an  hour),  Charles  could  no  longer  master  his 
extreme  irritation ;  and  he  had  scarcely 
returned  to  his  palace,  when  he  declared  that 
he  would  give  the  Protestant  princes  a  safe- 
conduct,  and  that  on  the  very  next  day  these 
obstinate  and  rebellious  men  should  quit 
Augsburg;2  the  diet  would  then  take  such 
resolutions  as  were  required  for  the  safety 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Empire.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  legate  who  had  given  Charles  this 
idea,  which,  if  executed,  would  infallibly 
have  led  to  a  religious  war.  But  some  of  the 
princes  of  the  Roman  party,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving peace,  succeeded,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  in  getting  the  emperor  to  withdraw 
his  threatening  order.3 
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tliiin— .No  Public  Discussion — Evangelical  firmness  pre- 

Vaiis. 

CHARLES,  being  defeated  on  the  subject  of  the 
procession,  resolved  to  take  his  revenge  on 
the  assemblies,  for  nothing  galled  him  like 
these  sermons.  A  crowd  continually  filled 
the  vast  church  of  the  Franciscans,  where  a 
Zwinglian  minister  of  lively  and  penetrating 
eloquence  was  preaching  on  the  Book  of 
Joshua.4  lie  placed  the  kings  of  Canaan  and 
the  children  of  Israel  before  them :  his  con- 
gregation heard  them  speak  and  saw  them 
act,  and  every  one  recognized  in  the  kings 
of  Canaan  the  emperor  and  the  ultramontane 
princes,  and  in  the  people  of  God  the  adhe 
rents  of  the  Reformation.  In  consequence, ,1ns 
hearers  quitted  the  church  enthusiastic  in 
their  faith,  and  filled  with  the  desire  of  see- 
ing the  abominations  of  the  idolaters  fall  to 
the  ground.  On  the  16th  June,  the  Protest- 
ants deliberated  on  Charles's  demand,  and 
it  was  rejected  by  the  majority.  "  It  is  but 
a  scarecrow,"  said  they;  "  the  Papists  only 
desire  to  see  if  the  nail  shakes  in  the  wall, 
and  if  they  can  start  the  hare  from  the 
thicket." 

The    next    morning    (17th  June)   before 


.  .  Council  of  Trent,  I.  99. 

li  mox  altera  die,  cum  salvo-conductu,  Lutheran!  »bl- 
rent  dointim.    Cochl.  p.  193. 

3  Pacis  et  concordls  aiidi,  suppllcarunt  ejus  maJesUtl  ut 
Eedata  ira.    Ibid. 

HazbauB  populi  concursus  ampllaslma  zde.    Ibid. 
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breakfast,  the  princes  replied  to  the  emperor. 
"  To  forbid  our  ministers  to  preach  purely 
the  holy  Gospel  would  be  rebellion  against 
God  who  wills  not  that  his  Word  be  bound. 
Poor  sinners  that  we  are,  we  need  this  Divine 
Word  to  surmount  our  troubles.1  Moreover, 
his  majesty  has  declared,  that  in  this  diet 
each  doctrine  should  be  examined  with  im- 
partiality. Now,  to  order  us  henceforward 
to  suspend  the  sermons,  would  be  to  condemn 
ours  beforehand." 

Charles  immediately  convoked  the  other 
temporal  and  spiritual  princes,  who  arrived 
at  mid-day  at  the  palatine  palace,  and 
remained  sitting  until  the  evening;2  the  dis- 
cussion was  exceedingly  animated.  "  This 
very  morning,"  said  some  of  'the  speakers, 
"  the  Protestant  princes,  as  they  quitted  the 
emperor,  had  sermons  delivered  in  public."3 
Exasperated  at  this  new  affront,  Charles  with 
difficulty  contained  himself.  Some  of  the 
princes,  however,  entreated  him  to  accept 
their  mediation,  to  which  he  consented ;  but 


the  Protestants  were  immovable.    Did  these  I  to  do  so."3 


not  that  a  victory  ?  What !  we  protest 
against  the  interpretations  of  the  Church  ; 
and  lo  !  the  priests  are  to  read  the  Word  of 
God  without  notes  or  commentaries,  that  is 
to  say,  transforming  themselves  into  Protest- 
ant ministers  !  "  "  O  !  admirable  wisdom  of 
the  courtiers  !  "  exclaimed  Melancthon,  smil- 
ing.1 

To  these  motives  were  added  the  opinions 
of  the  lawyers.  As  the  emperor  ought  to  be 
considered  the  rightful  magistrate  of  an  im- 
perial city,  so  long  as  he  made  it  his  resi- 
dence, all  jurisdiction  in  Augsburg  really 
belonged  to  him. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Protestant  princes,  - 
"  we  agree  to  silence  our  preachers,  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  hear  nothing  offensive  to 
our  consciences.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we 
should  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  repel  so 
serious  an  insult.2  Besides,"  added  the 
elector,  as  he  withdrew,  "  we  expect  that  if 
at  any  time  we  desire  to  hear  one  of  our 
chaplains  in  our  own  palace,  we  shall  be  free 


heretics,  whom  they  imagined  to  reduce  so 
easily,  appear  in  Augsburg  only  to  humiliate 
Charles?  The  honour  of  the  chief  of  the 
empire  must  be  saved  at  any  cost.  "  Let  us 
ourselves  renounce  our  preachers,"  said  the 
princes  ;  "  the  Protestants  will  not  then  per- 
sist ir  keeping  theirs  !" 

The  committee  accordingly  proposed  that 
the  emperor  should  set  aside  both  Papist  and 
Lutheran  preachers,  and  nominate  a  few 
chaplains,  with  authority  to  announce  the 
pure  Word  of  God,  without  attacking  either 
of  the  two  parties.4  "  They  shall  be  neutral 
men,"  said  they  to  the  Protestants  ;  "  neither 
Faber  nor  his  partisans  shall  be  admitted." 
— "  But  they  will  condemn  our  doctrine." — 
"  By  no  means.  The  preacher  shall  do 
nothing  but  read  the  text  of  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  a  general  confession  of  sins."5 
The  evangelical  states  required  time  to  re- 
flect upon  it. 

"We  must  accept,  it,"  said  Melancthon; 
"  for  if  our  obstinacy  should  lead  the  empe- 
ror to  refuse  hearing  our  Confession,  the  evil 
would  be  greater  still." 

"  We  are  called  to  Augsburg,"  said  Agri- 
cria,  "  to  give  an  account  of  our  doctrine, 
and  not  to  preach."  ° 

"  There  is  no  little  disorder  in  the  city," 
remarked  Spalatin.  "  The  sacramentarians 
and  enthusiasts  preach  here  as  well  as  we  : 
we  must  get  out  of  this  confusion." 

"What  do  the  Papists  propose?"  said 
other  theologians  ;  "  to  read  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  without  explanation.  But  is 

1  Nee  se  lllo  animx  nutrimento  oarere.    O'lestinus,  Hist. 
Comit.  i.  68;  Porst.  Urkunden,  i.  2«!. 

2  Ciesar  a  meridie.    Seek.  165.    Den  Bangen  Tag.    Corp. 
Ref.  ii.  113. 

3  Eo  ipso  die  conciones  continuatsc.    Seckenei.  p.  1C5. 

*  Ciesare  omnes  tain  papistarum   quam  evangeliconim 
conciones.    Corp.  Bef.  ii.  116. 

5  Qui  tantum  rcciient  Evangelium  et  epistolam 
fictrixu;.      Ibid.  119. 

•  Noa  sumus  parochi  Augustauorum,  added  be.    Ibid. 


They  hastened  to  the  emperor,  who  de- 
sired nothing  better  than  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Protestants  on  this 
subject,  and  who  ratified  every  thing. 

This  was  Saturday.  An  imperial  herald 
was  immediately  sent  out,  who,  parading 
the  streets  of  the  city  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  sound  of  trumpets,4  made  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation : — "  0  yes,  0  Yes  ! ; 
Thus  ordains  his  imperial  majesty,  our 
most  gracious  lord  :  no  one  shall  be  allowed 
to  preach  in  Augsburg  except  by  his 
majesty's  nomination,  under  penalty  of 
incurring  his  majesty's  displeasure  and  pun- 
ishment." 

A  thousand  different  remarks  were  ex- 
changed in  the  houses  of  the  citizens  of 
Augsburg.  "  We  are  very  impatient,"  said 
they,  "  to  see  the  preachers  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  who  will  preach  (0!  unpre- 
cedented wonder !)  neither  against  the 
evangelical  doctrine  nor  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  pope  !  "6  "  We  must  expect,"  added 
another,  "  to  behold  some  Tragelaph  or 
some  chimera  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  a 
goat's  body,  and  a  dragon's  tail."7  The 
Spaniards  appeared  well  satisfied  with  this 
agreement,  for  many  of  them  had  never 
heard  a  single  sermon  in  their  lives :  it 
was  not  the  custom  in  Spain ;  but  Zwingle's 
friends  were  filled  with  indignation  and 
alarm.8 

At  length  Sunday  the  19th  of  June  arrived ; 


1  Vide  miram  sapientlam  Aulicorum.    Corp.  Ref.  ii.  119 

•  Ut  de  remediis  propulsande  injurix  cogitent.    Seek.  ii. 
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every  one  hastened  to  the  churches,  and  the 
people  who  filled  them,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  priest  and  with  attentive  ears,1  prepared 
to  listen  to  what  these  new  and  strange 
preachers  would  say.-  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  their  task  would  be  to  make  an 
evangelico-papistical  discourse,  and  they 
were  very  impatient  to  hear  this  marvel. 
But 

••  The  mountain  in  labour  gave  birth  to  a  mouse ! " 

The  preacher  first  read  the  common  prayer; 
he  then  added  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  finished 
v.  irh  a  general  confession  of  sins,  and  dis- 
missed his  congregation.  People  looked  at 
one  another  in  surprise  :  "  Verily,"  said  they. 
"  here  is  a  preacher  that  is  neither  Gospeller 
nor  Papist,  but  strictly  textual."3  At  last 
.-ill  hurst  into  laughter;  "and  truly,'' adds 
I'.re.ntz,  "there  was  reason  enough."4  In 
some  churches,  however,  the  chaplains,  after 
reading  the  Gospel,  added  a  few  puerile 
words,  void  of  Christianity  and  of  consola- 
tion, and  in  no  way  founded  on  the  Holy 
Scripture.5 

After  the  so-called  sermon,  they  proceeded 
to  the  mass.  That  in  the  cathedral  was 
particularly  noisy.  The  emperor  was  not 
present,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  sleep  until 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,6  and  a  late  mass  was 
performed  for  him  ;  but  Ferdinand  and  many 
of  the  princes  were  present.  The  pealing 
notes  of  the  organ,  the  resounding  voices  of 
the  choir  echoed  through  the  minster,  and  a 
numerous  and  motley  crowd,  rushing  in  at 
all  the  doors,  filled  the  aisles  of  the  temple. 
One  might  have  said  that  every  nation  in 
the,  world  had  agreed  to  meet  in  the  cathedral 
of  Augsburg.  Here  were  Frenchmen,  there 
Spaniards,  Moors  in  one  place,  Moriscos  in 
another,  on  one  side  Italians,  on  the  other 
Turks,  and  even,  says  Brentz,  those  who  are 
called  Stratiots.'  This  crowd  was  no  bad 
representation  of  the  medley  of  popery. 

One  priest  alone,  a  fervent  Romanist, 
dared  offer  an  apology  for  the  mass  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Charles,  wishing 
to  maintain  his  authority,  had  him  thrown 
into  the  Gray-friars'  prison,  whence  he  con- 
trived to  escape.  As  for  the  evangelical 
pastors  of  Augsburg,  almost  all  left  the  city 
to  hear  the  Gospel  elsewhere.  The  Protest- 
ant princes  were  anxious  to  secure  for  their 
churches  the  assistance  of  such  distinguished 
men.  Discouragement  and  alarm  followed 
close  upon  this  step,  and  even  the  firmest 
were  moved.  The  elector  was  inconsolable 
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at  the  privation  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
emperor.  "  Our  Lord  God,"  said  he,  heaving 
:i  d''ep  sigh,  "has  received  an  order  to  be 
silent  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg."1  From 
that  time  forward  Luther  lost  the  good  opi- 
nion he  had  previously  entertained  of  Charles, 
and  foreboded  the  stormiest  future.  "  See 
what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this,"  said  he. 
"  The  emperor,  who  has  ordered  the  elector 
to  renounce  the  assemblies,  will  afterwards 
command  him  to  renounce  the  doctrine ;  the 
diet  will  enter  upon  its  paroxysm,  and  no- 
thing will  remain  for  us  but  to  rely  upon  the 
arm  of  the  Lord."  Then  giving  way  to  all 
his  indignation,  he  added :  "  The  Papists, 
abandoned  to  devils,  are  transported  with 
r.-icrv;  and  to' live  they  must  drink  blood.* 
They  wish  to  give  themselves  an  air  of 
justice,  by  giving  us  one  of  obstinacy.  At 
Augsburg  you  h  ive  not  to  deal  with  men, 
but  with  the  very  gates  of  hell."  Melanc- 
thon  himself  saw  his  hopes  vanish.  "All, 
except  the  emperor,"  said  he,  "  hate  us  with 
the  most  violent  hatred.  The  danger  is 

great,  very  great.3 Pray  to  Christ  that 

he  may  save  us ! "  But  Luther,  however 
full  of  sorrow  he  might  be,  far  from  being 
cast  down,  raised  his  head  and  endeavoured 
to  reanimate  the  courage  of  his  brethren. 
"  Be  assured  and  doubt  not,"  wrote  he  to 
them,  "  that  you  are  the  confessors  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Great 
King."4 

They  had  need  of  these  reflections,  for 
their  adversaries,  elated  by  this  first  success, 
neglected  nothing  that  might  destroy  the 
Protestants;  and  taking  another  step  for- 
ward, proposed  forcing  them  to  be  present  at 
the  Romish  ceremonies.5  "  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,"  said  the  legate  to  Charles,  "ought 
in  virtue  of  his  office  of  grand-marshal  of 
the,  empire  to  carry  the  sword  before  you  in 
air  the  ceremonies  of  the  diet.  Order  him 
therefore  to  perform  his  duty  at  the  mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  to  open  the  sit- 
tings." The  emperor  did  so  immediately, 
and  the  elector,  uneasy  at  this  message, 
called  together  his  theologians.  If  he  re- 
fused, his  dignity  would  be  taken  away ;  and 
if  he  obeyed,  he  would  trample  his  faith  un- 
der foot  (thought  he),  and  would  do  dishonour 
to  the  Gospel. 

But  the  Lutheran  divines  removed  the 
scruples  of  their  prince.  "  It  is  for  a  cere- 
mony of  the  empire,"  said  they,  "  as  grand- 
marshal,  and  not  as  a  Christian,  that  you  are 
summoned  ;  the  Word  of  God  itself,  in  the 
history  of  Naaman,  authorizes  you  to  comply 
with  this  invitation."6  The  friends  of /wingle 
did  not  think  so ;  their  walk  was  more  de- 
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3  Magnum  omnino  periculnm  est.    Corp.  Kef.  li.  118. 

4  K;i  tides  vhii.raliii  et  ronsolabitur  vue.quia  Magui  liegli 
est  Is  Icsati.    I..  Epp.  iv.  69. 

•'  Sarpi,  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  book  I.  99. 
6  2  Kings  v.  18.    Kiemplo  Maamauis,  Seek.  ii.  167;  S»rpl, 
p.  99. 
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cided  than  that  of  Wittemberg.  "  The  mar- 
tyrs allowed  themselves  to  be  put  to  death,1' 
said  they,  "  rather  tjian  hum  a  grain  of  in- 
cense before  the  idols."  Even  some  of  the 
Protestants,  hearing  that  the  \  'fni^piritnK  was 
to  be  sung,  said,  wagging  their  heads  :  "  \\  e 
are  very  much  afraid  that  the  chariot  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,  having 
been  taken  away  by  the  papists,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  despite  their  mass,  will  never  reach 
Augsburg.''1  Neither  these  fears  nor  these 
objections  were  listened  to. 

On  Monday  the  20th  June,  the  emperor 
and  his  brother,  with  the  electors  and  princes 
of  the  empire,  having  entered  the  cathedral, 
took  their  seats  on  the  right  side  of  the  choir; 
on  the  left  were  placed  the  legate,  the  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops ;  in  the  middle  were  the 
ambassadors.  Without  the  choir,  in  a  gollery 
that  overlooked  it,  were  ranged  the  land- 
grave and  other  Protestants,  who  preferred 
being  at  a  distance  from  the  host.2  The 
elector,  bearing  the  sword,  remained  upright 
near  the  altar  at  the  moment  of  the  adora- 
tion. The  acolytes  having  closed  the  gates 
of  the  choir  immediately  after,3  Vincent 
Pompinello,  tirchbishop  of  Bassano,  preached 
the  sermon.  He  commenced  with  the  Turks 
and  their  ravages,  and  then,  by  an  unex- 
pected turn,  began  suddenly  to  exalt  the 
Turks  even  above  the  Germans.  "  The 
Turks,"  said  he,  "  have  but  one  prince  whom 
they  all  obey;  but  the  Germans  have  many 
who  obey  no  one.  The  Turks  live  under  one 
sole  law,  one  only  custom,  one  only  religion; 
but  among  the  Germans  there  are  some  who 
are  always  wishing  for  new  laws,  new  cus- 
toms, new  religions.  They  tear  the  seamless 
coat  of  Christ ;  they  abolish  by  devilish  in- 
spirations the  sacred  doctrines  established  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  substitute  for  them, 
alas  !  buffoonery  and  obscenity.4  Magnani- 
mous emperor,  powerful  king ! "  said  he, 
turning  towards  Charles  and  his  brother, 
"  sharpen  your  swords,  wield  them  against 
these  perfidious  disturbers  of  religion,  and 
thus  bring  them  back  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church.5  There  is  no  peace  for  Germany  so 
long  as  the  sword  shall  not  have  entirely 
eradicated  this  heresy.0  O  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul !  I  call  upon  you ;  upon  you,  St.  Peter, 
in  order  that  you  may  open  the  stony  hearts 
of  these  princes  with  your  keys ;  and  upon 
you,  St.  Paul,  that  if  they  show  themselves 
too  rebellious,  you  may  come  with  your 
sword,  and  cut  in  pieces  this  unexampled 
hardness !" 

This  discourse,  intermingled  with  pane- 
gyrics of  Aristides,  Themistocles,  Scipio, 

1  Ne  ablato  Spiritus  vehiculo,  quod  est  verbum  Dei,  Splri- 
tus  Sanctus  ad  Augustatn  pr«  pedum  imbecillitate  pcrve- 
nire  non  possit.  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  116. 

-  Ahstinendo  ab  adoratlone  hostile.    Seek.  il.  119. 

3  Krant  eniro  chori  fores  clause,  nee  quisquam  oration! 
interfuit.  Corp.  Ref.  il.  120. 

*  Diabolic*  persuasione  eliminunt,  et  ad  rcurrflla  ac  1m- 
pudica  quxque  deducunt.     Pallavicini,  Hist.  Trid.  C.  I.  23. 

'  Exacuant  gladios  quos  in  pervcrsos  illos  perturbatores. 
Corp.  Ref.  Ii.  120. 
«  Nisi  eredicata  fucdltus  per  gladium  hzrcsi  Ilia.    Ibid. 
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Cato,  tin:  Curiii  and  Sciuvola,  being  con- 
cluded, the  emperoi*  and  princes  arose  to 
make  their  offerings.  I'appenheim  returned 
the  sword  to  the  rirrtor.  who  hud  intrusted  i 
it  to  him  ;  and  the  grand-marshal,  as  well 
as  the  margrave,  went  to  the  offertory,  but 
with  a  smile,  as  it  is  reported.1  This  fact  is 
hut  little  in  harmony  with  the  character  of 
these  princes. 

At  length  they  quitted  the  cathedral.  No 
one,  except  the  friends  of  the  nuncio,  was 
pleased  with  the  sermon.  Even  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  was  offended  at  it.  "What 
does  he  mean,"  exclaimed  he.  "  by  calling  on 
St.  Paul  to  cut  the  Germans  with  his  sword?" 
As  nothing  more  than  a  few  inarticulate 
sounds  had  been  heard  in  the  nave,  the  Pro- 
testants eagerly  questioned  th6~se  of  their 
party  who  had  been  present  in  the  choir. 
"  The  more  these  priests  inflame  people's 
minds,  and  the  more  they  urge  their  princes 
to  bloody  wars,"  said  firentz  at  that  time, 
''  the  more  we  must  hinder  ours  from  giving 
way  to  violence."^  Thus  spoke  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace  after  the  sermon  of  the 
priests  of  Rome. 

After  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
emperor  entered  his  carriage,  and  having 
reached  the  town-hall,  where  the  sittings  of 
the  diet  were  to  take  place,  took  his  seat  on 
a  throne  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  while 
his  brother  placed  himself  on  a  bench  in  front 
of  him  ;  then  all  around  them  were  ranged 
the  electors,  forty-two  sovereign  princes, 
the  deputies  from  the  cities,  the  bishops, 
anil  ambassadors,  forming,  indeed,  that  illus- 
trious assembly  which  Luther,  six  weeks 
before,  hud  imagined  he  saw  sitting  in  the 
air.4 

The  count-palatine  read  the  imperial  pro- 
position. It  referred  to  two  points  ;  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  religious  contro- 
versy. "  Sacrificing  my  private  injuries  and 
interests  to  the  common  good,"  said  the  em- 
peror, "  I  have  quitted  my  hereditary  king- 
doms, to  pass,  not  without  great  danger, 
into  Italy,  and  from  thence  to  Germany.  1 
have  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  divisions  that 
have  broken  out  here,  and  which,  striking 
not  only  at  the  imperial  majesty,  but  still 
more  at  the  commandments  of  Almighty 
Go<l,  must  engender  pillage,  conflagration, 
war.  and  death."5  At  one  o'clock  the  em- 
peror, accompanied  by  ;.il  the  princes,  re- 
turned to  his  palace. 

On  the  same  day  tin:  elector  gathered 
around  him  all  his  co-relieionists,  whom  the 
emperor's  speech  had  greatly  excited,  and 
exhorted  them  not  to  he  turned  aside.  l<v  :inv 


1  Protestantes  etiam  ad  offerandum  mumiscula  In  allnrl, 
ut  moris  crat,  accessisse,  scd  cum  risu.    Spalat.  Seek.  ii. 
Ifi7. 

2  Ut  nostrosprlncipesabimportunaviolcntia  rctincanius. 
Corp.  Ref.  ii.  1'Jii. 

3  Imperator  cum  omnibus  in  curiam  vectus  csl.  Sturm  to 
Zw.  Epp.  ii.  430. 

*  Kx  volucrum  monedulartimquo  re  KTIO.    I-.  Epp.  IT.  13. 

-  Nlcht  anders  dann  zu  Raub,  Brandt,  uud   KHcg.    F. 
Urkunden,  i.  3V7. 
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threats  from  a  cause  which  was  that  of  God 
himself.1  All  seemed  penetrated  with  this 
expression  of  Scripture  :  "  Speak  the  word, 
and  it  shall  not  stand  ;  for  God  is  with  us."2 

The  elector  had  a.  heavy  hurden  to  bear. 
Not  onlv  li;>d  he  to  take  the  lend  among  the 
princes,  hut  he  had  further  to  defend  himself 
against  the  enervating  influence  of  Melanc- 
thon. Throughout  the  whole  of  the  diet  this 
prince  offers  to  our  notice  no  mere  abstrac- 
tion of  the  state,  but  the  noblest  individuality. 
Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  that  invisible  strength  which, 
according  to  a  beautiful  figure  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  e  lines  us  t<>  ride  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth  ;  and  seeing,  as  was  usual, 
bis  domestics,  bis  councillors,  and  his  son 
nbled  around  him,  John  begged  them 
affectionately  to  withdraw.3  He  knew  that 
it  was  only  by  kneeling  humbly  before  God 
that  he  could  stand  with  courage  before 
Charles.  Alone  in  his  chamber,  he  opened 
and  read  the  Psalms;  then  falling  on  bis 
knees,  lie  offered  up  tin:  most  fervent  prayer 
to  God  ;  4  and  afterwards,  wishing  to  confirm 
himself  in  the  immovable  fidelity  that  he  had 
just  vowed  to  the  Lord,  he  went  to  his  desk, 
and  there  committed  his  resolutions  to  writ- 
ing. Dolzig  and  Melancthon  afterwards  saw 
these  lines,  and  were  filled  with  admiration 
as  they  read  them.5 

Being  thus  tempered  anew  in  heavenly 
thoughts,  John  took  up  the  imperial  proposi- 
tion and  meditated  over  it;  then  having 
called  in  his  son  and  the  chancellor  Briiok, 
find  Melancthon  shortly  after,  tbev  all  agreed 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  diet  ought  to 
commence  witli  the  affairs  of  religion ;  and 
his  allies,  who  were  consulted,  concurred  in 
this  advice. 

The  legate  had  conceived  a  plan  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  this.  He  desired  to  stifle 
the  religious  question,  and  for  this  end  re- 
quired that  the  princes  should  examine  it  in 
a  secret  committee.6  The  evangelical  Chri-5- 
ti.ins  entertained  no  doubt  that  if  the  truth 
was  proclaimed  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  it  would  gain  the  victory  ;  but  the 
more  they  desired  a  public  confession,  the 
more  it  was  dreaded  by  the  pope's  friends.  The 
latter  wished  to  take  tbeir  adversaries  by 
silence,  without  confession,  witbout  discus- 
sion, as  a  city  is  taken  by  famine  without 
fighting  and  without  a  storm:  to  gag  the 
Reformation,  and  thus  reduce  it  to  powerless- 
and  death,  were  their  tactics.  To  have 
silenced  the  preachers  was  not  enough  :  the 
princes  must  be  silenced  also.  They  wished 
to  shut  up  the  Reformation  as  in  a  dungeon, 


1  CohoTtatus  est  ad  Intrcpidam  causa:  Del  assentlonem. 
Beck.  li.  lUtt. 

2  Isaiah  vlil.  10. 

3  Maue  remotls  omnibus  consiliariis  et  minlstrlB.    Seek. 
It.  IB9 

4  Predbof  ArdentlulmU  *  Deo  suocessum  negotil  petlls- 
Mt.    Ibid. 

1  QUK  cum  admiratlone  lejtfsse  dicuntur.    Ibid. 
•  SI  %cturl  sunl  ••ecretii  et  liilrr  gene,  nulla  public*  dispu- 
IMlune  vel  audicntli.     L.  Kpp.  Ir.  43. 
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and  there  leave  it  to  die,  thinking  they  would 
thus  get  rid  of  it  more  surely  than  by  leading 
it  to  the  scaffold. 

This  plan  was  well  conceived  :  it  now  re- 
mained to  be  put  in  execution,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  persuade  the 
Protestants  that  such  a  method  would  be 
the  surest  for  them.  The  person  selected 
for  this  intrigue  was  Alphonso  Valdez,  se 
cretary  to  Charles  V.,  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
a  worthy  individual,  and  who  afterwards 
showed  a  leaning  towards  the  Reformation. 
Policy  often  makes  use  of  good  men  for  the 
most  perfidious  designs.  It  was  decided  that 
Valdez  should  address  the  most  timid  of  the 
Protestants — Melancthon. 

On  the  16th  or  17th  of  June,  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  Charles,  Valdez  begged 
Melancthon  to  call  on  him.  "  The  Spa- 
niards," said  he,  '-imagine  that  the  Lutherans 
teach  impious  doctrines  on  the  Holy  Trinity, 
on  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  blessed  Mother  of 
God.1  Accordingly,  they  think  they  do  a 
more  meritorious  work  in  killing  a  Lutheran 
than  in  slaying  a  Turk." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Melancthon,  "  and  J 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  succeed  in  making 
your  fellow-countrymen  abandon  that  idea." 

"  But  what,  pray,  do  the  Lutherans 
desire  ?  " 

"  The  Lutheran  question  is  not  so  com- 
plicated and  so  unseemly  as  his  majesty 
fancies.  We  do  not  attack  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  is,  commonly  believed;2  and  the 
whole  controversy  is  reducible  to  these  three 
points.  The  two  kinds  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  marriage  of  pastors, 
and  the  abolition  of  private  masses.  If  we 
could  agree  on  these  articles,  it  would  be 
easy  to  come  to  r.n  understanding  on  the 
others." 

"  Well,  I  will  report  this  to  his  majesty.'' 

Charles  V.  was  charmed  at  this  communi- 
cation. "  Go,"  said  he  to  Valdez,  "  and  im- 
part these  things  to  the  legate,  and  ask 
Master  Philip  to  transmit  to  you  in  writing  a 
short  exposition  of  what  they  believe  and 
what  they  deny." 

Valdez  hastened  to  Campeggio.  "  What 
you  relate  pleases  me  toljrably,"  said  the 
latter.  "  As  for  the  two  kinds  in  the  sacra- 
ment, and  the  marriage  of  priests,  there  will 
be  means  of  accommodation:3  but  we  can- 
not consent  to  the  abolition  of  private 
masses."  This  would  have  been  in  fact  cut- 
ting off  one  of  the  greatest  revenues  of  the 
Church. 

On  Saturday,  June  18,  Valdez  saw  Me- 
lancthon again.  "  The  emperor  begs  of  you 
a  moderate  and  concise  exposition,"  said  he. 
"  and  he  is  persuaded  that  it  will  be  more 
advantageous  to  treat  of  this  matter  briefly 

1  Hisnanls  pemiasum  ease  I.uthcranoi  Imple  de  Sancti* 
lima  Trinitate.     Ki  relatluno  Spalati  in  Seek.  II.  164. 

2  Nun  adeopereos  Kcclesiam  Catholicain  uppuguarl.quam 
Tuleo  imtaretur.     Ibid.  1UU. 

•  Ma  ln;ider  GesUlt  sacraments  Oder  des  Pfaflen  und 
Monch  Eue.  Corp.  H-.f.  ii.  l^j. 
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to  them  their  duties.  The  priest  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  religion :  each  head 
of  a  family  again  became  priest  in  his  own 
house,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Church  "f 
God  were  thenceforward  called  to  the  rank 
of  confessors.  The  laymen  are  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing,  in  the  sect  of  Koine,  but  they 
are  the  essential  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Wherever  the  priestly  spirit 
is  established,  the  Church  dies ;  wherever 
Ia3*men,  as  these  Augsburg  princes,  under- 
stand their  duty  and  their  immediate  depen- 
dence on  Christ,  the  Church  lives. 

The  evangelical  theologians  were  moved 
by  the  devotcdi:r>s  of  the  princes.  "  When 
1  consider  their  firmness  in  the  confession  of 
the  Gospel,"  said  Brentz,  "  the  colour  mounts 
to  my  cheeks.  Wh:it  a  disgrace  that  we, 
who  are  only  beggars  beside  them,  are  so 
afraid  of  confessing  Christ!"1  Brentz  was 
then  thinking  of  curtain  towns,  particularly 
of  Halle,  of  which  he  was  pastor,  but  no 
doubt  also  of  the  theologians. 

The  latter  in  truth,  without  being  deficient 
in  devotedness,  were  sometimes  wanting  in 
courage.  Melancthon  was  in  constant  agi- 
tation;  he  ran  i<>  and  fro,  slipping  in  every 
where  (says  Cochloeus  in  his  Philippics), 
visiting  not  only  the  houses  and  mansions 
of  private  persons,  but  also  insinuating  him- 
self into  the  palaces  of  cardinals  and  princes, 
nay,  even  into  the  court  of  the  emperor ;  and, 
whether  at  table  or  in  conversation,  he  spared 
no  means  of  persuading  every  person,  that 
nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  restore  peace 
between  the  two  parties.2 

One  day  he  was  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  who,  in  a  long  discourse,  gave  an 
eloquent  description  of  the  troubles  produced, 
as  he  said,  by  the  Reformation,  and  ended 
with  a  ye  ro  nit  ion  '•  written  in  blood,"  as 
Melancthon  characterized  it.3  Philip  in 
agony  had  ventured  during  the  conversation 
to  slip  in  the  word  conscience.  "  Conscience !" 
hastily  interrupted  the  archbishop,  "  Con- 
science ! — What  docs  that  mean  ?  I  tell  you 
plainly  that  the  emperor  will  not  allow  con- 
fusion to  be  thus  brought,  upon  the  empire." 
—"  Had  I  been  in  Melaucthon's  place,"  suid 
Luther.  "  I  should  have  immediately  replied 
to  the  archbishop  :  And  our  emperor, — ours, 
—  will  not  tolerate  such  blasphemy.  "- 


1  Alas,"  said  Melancthon,   "  they  are 


ill  as 


full  of  assurance  as  if  there  was  no  God."4 

Another  day  Melancthon  was  withCani- 
pcggio,  and  conjured  him  to  persevere  in  the 
moderate  sentiments  he  appeared  to  enter- 
tain. And  at  another  time,  as  it  would  seem, 
lie  was  with  the  emperor  himself.8  "  Alas  !" 
said  the  alarmed  Zwinglians,  "  after  having 


1  Ruborc  aufTundor  non  mcdiocri,  quod  nos,  prac  iilismen- 
dicl,  Ac.    Corp.  Her.  ii.  125. 

*  Cur.-itabat  hlnc  Inde,  perrcptana  ao  penetrans.    Cochl. 
Phil.  4.  in  Apnl. 

*  Addcbat  Kpilogiim  plane    sanguine   scriptum.     Corp. 
Ref.  ii.  \V>. 

*  Srcuri  Mint  quasi  nu'lus  sit  Dens.    Ibid.  156. 

3  Melanctnon  a  Ciesare,  Salisbnrgensi  ct  C'ampegio  voca- 
tui  tU.    Zw.  Kpp.  11.  473. 


qualified  one-half  of  the  Gospel,  Melancthon 
i-i  sacrificing  the  other."1 

The  wiles  of  the  Ultramontanists  were 
added  to  Philip's  dejection,  in  order  to  arrest 
the  courageous  proceedings  of  the  princes. 
Friday,  24th  June,  was  the  day  fixed  for 
reading  the  Confession,  but  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  it.  The  sitting  of  the  diet 
did  not  begin  till  three  in  the  afternoon ;  the 
legate  was  then  announced ;  Charles  went  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  grand  stair- 
case,  and  Campeggio,  taking  his  seat  in  front 
of  the  emperor,  in  King  Ferdinand's  place, 
delivered  a  harangue  in  Ciceronian  style. 
"  Never,"  said  he,  "  has  St.  Peter's  bark  been 
so  violently  tossed  by  such  various  waves, 
whirlwinds,  and  abysses.-  The  Holy  Father 
has  learnt  these  things  with  pain,  and  de- 
sires to.  drag  the  Church  from  these  frightful 
gulfs.  For  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
safety  of  your  country  and  for  your  own,  0 
mighty  Prince !  get  rid  of  these  errors,  de- 
liver Germany,  and  save  Christendom  ! :' 

After  a  temperate  reply  from  Albert  of 
Mentz,  the  legate  quitted  the  town-hall,  and 
the  evangelical  princes  stood  up;  but  a  fresh 
obstacle  had  been  provided.  Deputies  from 
Austria,  Carinthia,  undCarnioh,  first  received 
a  hearing.3 

Much  time  had  thus  elapsed.  The  evan- 
gelical princes,  however,  rose  up  again,  and 
the  Chancellor  Briick  said :  "  It  is  pretended 
that  new  doctrines  not  based  on  Scripture, 
that  heresies  and  schisms,  arc  spread  among 
the  people  by  us.  Considering  that  such  ac- 
cusations compromise  not  only  our  good 
name,  but  also  the  safety  of  our  souls,4  we 
beg  his  majesty  will  have  the  goodness  to 
hear  what  are  the  doctrines  we  profess." 

The  emperor,  no  doubt  by  arrangement 
with  the  legate,  made  reply  that  it  was  too 
late;  besides,  that  this  reading  would  be  usc- 
less  ;  and  that  the  princes  should  be  satisfied 
with  putting  in  their  Confession  in  writing. 
Thus  the  mine,  so  skilfully  prepared,  worked 
admirably ;  the  Confession,  once  handed  to 
the  emperor,  would  he  thrown  aside,  and  the 
Reformation  would  be  forced  to  retire,  with- 
out the  Papists  having  even  condescended  to 
hear  it,  without  defence,  and  overwhelmed 
with  contumely. 

The  Protestant  princes,  uneasy  and  agi- 
,  insisted.  "Our  honour  is  at  stake," 
said  they  ;  "  our  souls  are  endangered.5  We 
are  accused  publicly;  publicly  we  ought  to 
answer."  Charles  was  shaken  ;  Ferdinand 
leant  towards  him,  ajid  whispered  a  few 


words  in  his 
second  time. 


car ; 6   the  emperor  refused   a 
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1  Ut  cum <nitigarit  tain  multa.ccdat  ct  reHqua.  Zw.  Epp. 
11.  473. 

-  Nequc  unqunm  tarn  vnriis  sectarum  turbinibus  naricula 
TYtvi  Huctuaverlt,  Seek.  ii.  169. 

3  Oratio  valUe   lugubris   ct   miserabilis   contra  Turcas. 
Corp.  Ref.  ii.  IM. 

4  Verum  ctiam  ad  anims  dlspendlum  aut  salutem  eter- 
nam.    Seek.  Ii.  Ib9. 

4  IhreSeele,  Khreund  Glimpf  bclunset.  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  128. 
6  Viderant  ciiim  eum  subinde  aliquid  illl  in  aurem  la 
susurrare.  Secl^ii.  169. 
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Upon  this  the  elector  and  princes,  in  still 
greater  alarm,  said  for  the  third  time,  with 
emotion  and  earnestness  : l  "  For  the  love  of 
God,  let  us  read  our  Confession !  No 
person  is  insulted  in  it."  Thus  were  seen, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  few  faithful  men,  desiring 
with  loud  cries  to  confess  their  faith ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  great  emperor  of  the  west, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  cardinals,  prelates, 
and  princes,  endeavouring  to  stifle  the  mani- 
festation of  the  truth.2  It  was  a  seRous, 
violent,  and  decisive  struggle,  in  which  the 
holiest  interests  were  discussed ! 

At  last  Charles  appeared  to  yield  :  "  His 
majesty  grants  your  request,"  was  the  reply 
to  the  princes  ;  "  but  as  it  is  now  too  late,  he 
begs  you  to  transmit  him  your  written  Con- 
fession, and  to-morrow,  at  two  o'clock,  the 
diet  will  be  prepared  to  hear  it  read  at  the 
Palatine  Palace." 

The  princes  were  struck  by  these  words, 
which,  seeming  to  grant  them  every  thing, 
in  reality  granted  nothing.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  not  in  a  public  sitting  at  the 
town-hall,  but  privately  in  his  own  palace, 
that  the  emperor  was  willing  to  hear  them  ;3 
then  they  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  Confes- 
sion left  their  hands  it  was  all  over  with  the 
public  reading.  They  therefore  remained 
firm.  "The  work  has  been  done  in  great 
haste,"  said  they,  and  it  was  the  truth ; 
"  pray  leave  it  with  us  to-night,  that  we  may 
revise  it."  The  emperor  was  obliged  to 
yield,  and  the  Protestants  returned  to  their 
hotels  full  of  joy ;  while  the  legate  and  his 
friends,  perceiving  that  the  Confession  was 
inevitable,  saw  the  morrow  approach  with 
continually  increasing  anxiety. 

Among  those  who  prepared  to  confess  the 
evangelical  truth,  was  one,  however,  whose 
heart  was  filled  with  sadness :— it  was  Me- 
lancthon.  Placed  between  two  fires,  he  saw 
the  reformed,  and  many  even  of  his  own 
friends,  reproach  his  weakness  ;  while  the 
opposite  party  detested  what  they  called  his 
hypocrisy.  His  friend  Camerarius,  who 
visited  Augsburg  about  this  time,  often  found 
him  plunged  in  thought,  uttering  deep  sighs, 
and  shedding  bitter  tears.4  Erentz,  moved 
with  compassion,  coming  to  the  unhappy 
Philip,  would  sit  down  by  his  side  and  weep 
with  him  ;6  and  Jonas  endeavoured  to  console 
him  in  another  manner,  by  exhorting  him  to 
take  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  cry  to  God 
with  all  his  heart,  making  use  of  David's 
words  rather  than  of  his  own. 

One  day  intelligence  arrived  which  formed 
a  general  topic  of  conversation  in  Augsburg, 
and  which,  by  spreading  terror  among  the 
partisans  of  the  pope,  gave  a  momentary 


I  Zum  drltten  mal  heftig  angehalten.    Corp.  Ref.  il.  128. 

'-'  ClrcnintUtebant  Ccsarem  inggno  numero  cardlnalcs  et 
pr:>  lati  ecclesiastic!.  Seek.  ii.  169. 

3  Non  <iuidem  publice  in  prastorio,  sed  privatim  in  palatio 
sue.  Corp.  Ili'f.  ii.  124. 

*  Non  modo  suspirautem  sed  piefundentcn)  lacrymas  con- 
speil.  Cainer.  p.  121. 

i  Brent rus  assidebat  hsc  scribenti,  una  lactymans.  Corp. 
Ref.  ii.  126. 


relief  to  Melancthon.  It  was  said  that  a 
mule  in  Rome  had  given  birth  to  a  colt  with 
crane's  feet.  "  This  prodigy,"  said  Melanc- 
thon thoughtfully,  "  announces  that  Rome 
is  near  its  end  ;"'  perhaps  because  tin:  crane 
is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  that  the  pope's  mule 
thus  gave  signs  of  departure.  Melancthon 
immediately  wrote  to  Luther,  who  replied 
that  he  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  that  God 
had  given  the  pope  so  striking  a  sign  of  his 
approaching  fall.2  It  is  good  to  recall 
to  memory  these  puerilities  of  the  age  of  the 
reformers,  that  we  may  better  understand 
the  high  range  of  these  men  of  God  in  mat- 
ters of  faith. 

These  idle  Roman  stories  did  not  long 
console  Melancthon.  On  the  eve  of  the  25th 
of  June,  he  was  present  in  imagination  at 
the  reading  of  that  Confession  which  he  luxcl 
drawn  up,  which  was  about  to  be  proclaimed 
before  the  world,  and  in  which  one  \vrrd  too 
many  or  too  few  might  decide  on  the  appro- 
bation or  the  hatred  of  the  princes,  on  the 
safety  or  ruin  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
empire.  He  could  bear  up  no  longer,  and 
the  feeble  Atlas,  crushed  under  the  burden 
of  the  world  upon  his  shoulders,  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  cry  of  anguish.  "  All  my  t:;na 
here  is  spent  in  tears  and  mourning,"  wrote 
he  to  Vitus  Diedrich,  Luther's  secretary  iu 
the  castle  of  Coburg;3  and  on  the  morrow 
he  wrote  to  Luther  himself:  "  My  dwelling 
is  in  perpetual  tears.4  My  consternation  is 
indescribable.5  0  my  father!  1.  do  not 
wish  my  words  to  exaggerate  my  sorrows  ; 
but  without  your  consolations,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  enjoy  here  the  least  peace." 

Nothing  in  fact  presented  so  strong  a 
contrast  to  Melancthon's  distrust  and  dejec- 
tion, as  the  faith,  calmness,  and  exultation 
of  Luther.  It  was  of  advantage  to  him  that 
he  was  not  then  in  the  midst  of  the  Augs- 
burg vortex,  and  that  he  was  able  l'n>:!i  his 
stronghold  to  set  his  foot  with  tranquillity 
upon  the  rock  of  God's  promises.  He  was 
sensible  himself  of  the  value  of  this  peaceful 
hermitage,  as  he  called  it.6  "  1  cannot  suf- 
ficiently, admire,"  said  Yitus  Diedrich,  ''  the 
firmness,  cheerfulness,  and  faith  of  thi.s 
man,  so  astonishing  in  such  cruel  times." 

Luther,  besides  his  constant  reading  of 
the  Word  of  God,7  did  not  pass  a  day  wuh- 
out  devoting  three  hours  at  least  to  prayer, 
and  they  were  hours  selected  from  those  the 
most  favourable  to  study.8  One  day,  as  Die- 
drich approached  the  reformer's  chamber,  he 

'  Romx  qti.-etlam  rmiln  poirrit,  ft  pnrtns  linkuit  i>>  >'  • 
grnls.  Viiles  siKiiirkari  exitiiim  Romre  per  Bchlsroali. 
Corp.  Kef.  ii.  126. 

2  Oaudeo  t'nptv  sijnum  datum  in  mula  pticrpera,  nt  ulir.s 
pereat.    L.  l-'.pp.  iv.  4 

3  Hie  cunsumitur  omr.c  milii  tempus  in  Incrymlaet  luctu. 
Corp.  Kef.  ii.  126. 

<  Versiimur  hie  in  miserrimis  curis  et  plane  perpetuis  la- 
crvmis.  Ibid.  p.  Mil. 

*  llinv  consterniitlo  nmmorum  nostrorum.    Ibid. 

«  Ex  ercmo  tacita.  L.  Epp.  Iv.  51.  It  Is  thus  lie  dates  hU 
letter. 

'  Assidue  aiitcm  ilia  dillgentioro  verb!  Del  tractatlone 
.-.lit.  Corp.  Kef.  il.  l*i. 

8  Nulltis  ablt  dies,  quin  ut  minimum  tres  horns  c»siju» 
studiis  optimos  In  oratlonibus  ponat.  Ibid. 
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heard  his  voice,1  and  remained  motionless, 
holding  his  breath,  a  few  steps  from  the 
door.  Luther  was  praying,  anil  his  prayer 
(said  the  secretary)  was  full  of  adoration, 
fear,  and  hope,  as  when  one  speaks  to  a 
friend  or  to  a  father.2  "  I  know  that  thou 
art  our  Father  and  our  God,"  said  the  re- 
former, alone  in  his  chamber,  "  and  that  thou 
wilt  scatter  the  persecutors  of  thy  children, 
for  thou  art  thyself  endangered  wit  I  f  is.  All 
this  matter  is-thine,  and  it  is  only  by  thy 
constraint  that  we  have,  put  our  hands  to  it. 
1  "d'end  us  then,  O  Father  ! "  The  secretary, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  in  the  long  gallery  of 
the  castle,  lost  not  one  of  the  words  that  the 
clear  and  resounding  voice  of  Luther  bore  to 
his  ears.3  The  reformer  was  earnest  with 
God,  and  called  upon  him  with  such  unction 
to  accomplish  his  promises,  that  Diedrich 
felt  his  heart  glow  within  him.4  "Oh!" 
exclaimed  he,  as  he  retired,  "how  could 
these  prayers  do  otherwise  than  prevail  in 
the  desperate  struggle  at  Augsburg  !  " 

Luther  might  also  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  overcome  with  fear,  for  he  was  left  in 
complete  ignorance  of  what  was  taking  place 
in  the  diet.  A  Wittemberg  messenger,  who 
should  have  brought  him  forests  of  letters 
(according  to  his  own  expression),  having 
presented  himself:  "  Do  you  bring  any  let- 
ters ?  "  asked  Luther.  "  No  J "  '•  How  are 
those  gentlemen?"  "Well!"  Luther, 
grieved  at  such  silence,  returned  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber. 

Erelong  there  appeared  a  courier  on  horse- 
back carrying  despatches  from  the  elector  to 
Torgau.  "  Do  you  bring  me  any  letters?" 
asked  Luther.  "  No  !  "  "  How  are  those 
gentlemen?"  continued  he  fearfully.  "Well!" 
"  This  is  strange,"  thought  the  reformer. 
As  a  waggon  had  left  Coburg  laden  with 
flour  (for  they  were  almost  in  want  of  provi- 
sions at  Augsburg),  Luther  impatiently 
awaited  the  return  of  the  driver;  but  he 
returned  empty.  Luther  then  began  to  re- 
volve the  gloomiest  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
not  doubting  that  they  were  concealing  some 
misfortune  from  him.5  At  last  another  indi- 
vidual, Jobst  Nymptzcn,  having  arrived 
from  Augsburg,  Luther  rushed  anew  towards 
him,  with  his  usual  question :  "  Do  you 
bring  me  any  letters?"  He  waited  tremb- 
ling for  the  reply.  "  No!  "  "  And  how  are 
those  gentlemen?"  "Well!"  The  re- 
former withdrew,  a  prey  to  anger  and  to 
fear. 

Then  Luther  opened  his  Bible,  and  to  con- 
sole himself  for  the  silence  of  men,  conversed 
with  God.  There  were  some  passages  of 
Scripture  in  particular  that  he  read  continu- 


'  Semel  mihl  contlglt  ut  orantem  eum  audlrem.    Corp. 
Ref.  il.  153. 
*  Tantt  speet  fide  ut  cum  patre  el  amicocolloqul  sentiat. 

3  Turn  oranlem  Clara  voce,  procul  stans,  ntidivl.    Ibid. 

4  Ardebal  inihl  quoque  animus  singular!  quodam  Impetu. 
Ibid. 

1  Hie  coepl  cogltare  trlstla,  susplrans,  vos  allquld  mall  me 
ccltre  velle.     L.  Kpp.  iv.  00. 
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ally.  We  point  them  out  below.1  He  did 
more;  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  many 
declarations  of  Scripture  over  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  castle.  In 
one  place  were  these  words  from  the  118th 
Ps.ilm :  /  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the 
works  of  the  Lord.  In  another,  those  of  the 
12th  chapter  of  Proverbs:  The  way  of  the 
wicked  seduceth  them ;  and  over  his  bed,  this 
passage  from  the  4th  Psalm:  J  will  both  lay 
me  dou'n  in  pence,  and  steep  ;  for  thou,  Lord, 
only  makest  me  du'ell  in  safety.  Never  perhaps 
did  man  so  environ  himself  with  the  promises 
of  the  Lord,  or  so  dwell  in  the  atmosphere  of 
his  Word  and  live  by  his  breath,  as  Luther 
at  Coburg. 

At  length  letters  came.  "  If  the  times  in 
which  we  live  were  not  opposed  to  it,  I  should 
have  imagined  some  revenge,"  wrote  Luther 
to  Jonas  ;  "  but  the  hour  of  prayer  prevented 
my  growing  angry,  and  anger  prevented  my 
praying.2  I  am  delighted  at  that  tranquil 
mind  which  God  gives  our  prince.  As  for 
Melancthon,  it  is  his  philosophy  that  tortures 
him,  and  nothing  else.  For  our  cause  is  in 
the  very  hands  of  Him  who  can  say  with 
unspeakable  dignity  ;  ATo  one  shall  pluck  it  out 
of  my  hand.-;,  i  would  not  have  it  in  our 
hands,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  it 
were  so.3  1  have  had  many  things  in  my 
hands,  and  1  have  lost  them  all ;  but  what- 
ever I  have  been  able  to  place  in  God's,  I 
still  possess." 

On  learning  that  Melancthon's  anguish 
still  continued,  Luther  wrote  to  him  ;  and 
these  are  words  that  should  be  preserved : — 

"  Grace  and  peace  in  Christ !  in  Christ,  I 
say,  and  not  in  the  world,  Amen.  I  hate 
with  exceeding  hatred  those  extreme  cares 
which  consume  you.  If  the  cause  is  unjust, 
abandon  it;  if  the  cause  is  just,  why  should 
we  belie  the  promises  of  Him  who  commands 
us  to  sleep  without  fear  ?  Can  the  devil  do 
more  than  kill  us  ?  Christ  will  not  be  want- 
ing to  the  work  of  justice  and  of  truth.  He 
lives ;  he  reigns ;  what  fear,  then,  can  we 
have  ?  God  is  powerful  to  upraise  his  cause 
if  it  is  overthrown,  to  make  it  proceed  if  it 
remains  motionless,  and  if  we  are  not  worthy 
of  it,  lie  will  do  it  by  others. 

"  I  have  received  your  Apology,4  and  I 
cannot  understand  what  you  mean,  when  you 
ask  what  we  must  concede  to  the  papists. 
We  have  already  conceded  too  much.  Night 
and  day  1  meditate  on  this  affair,  turning  it 
over  and  over,  diligently  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our 


1  ITim.iii.  12;    Philip,  ii.  12,13;   John  T.  17.  18;   Mfttth. 
ivi.  is;  Psalm  xlvi.  1,2;    [John  iv.  4  :   Psalm  IV.  23 1   xxvll. 
11;  Julin  xvi.  33:  Luke. \vii.5;  Psalm  xxxii.  11 ;  cxlv.  IB,  19; 
jci.  11,  1J;  Sirach.  ii,  11 ;    1  Maccab.  ii.  61 ;  Hat  til.  v|.  31 ;    1 
Peter  v.  6.7;  Mattli.  x.  2s  ;  Horn.  iv.  nnd  vi  ;    llcb.  v.  and 
xi. ;  1  Sum.  iv.  IN;  xxxi.4-H;  ii.  JU  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  is,  19;  1. 12; 
Eph.  lii.  20,21.    Among  these  passages  will  be  ubaervcd  two 
verses  taken   from   the  Apocrypha,  but  whose  equivalents 
might  easily  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God. 

2  Sed  orandi  ti-mpus  nun  ainebat  irasci,  et  ira  non  sinebat 
orarc.    L.  Upp.  iv.  46. 

3  Nee  vcllem,  nee  consultum  essct,  in  nostra  manu  esse. 
Ibid. 

4  The  Confession  revised  and  corrected. 
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doctrine  every  day  becomes  stronger  in  my 
mind.  With  the  liclp  of  God,  I  will  not  per- 
mit a  single  letter  of  nil  that  we  have  said  to 
be  torn  from  us. 

"  The  issue  of  this  affiiir  torments  you,  be- 
cause you  cannot  understand  it.  But  if  you 
could,  I  would  not  have  the  least  share  in  it. 
God  has  put  it  in  a  '  common  place,'  that  you 
will  not  find  either  in  your  rhetoric  or  in 
your  philosophy  :  that  place  is  called  Faith.1 
It  is  that  in  which  subsist  all  things  that  we 
can  neither  understand  nor  see.  Whoever 
wishes  to  touch  them,  as  you  do,  will  have 
tears  for  his  sole  reward. 

"  If  Christ  is  not  with  us,  where  is  he  in 
the  whole  universe ?  If  we  are  not  the 
Church,  where,  I  pray,  is  the  Church  ?  Is 
it  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  is  it  Ferdinand,  is  it 
the  pope,  is  it  the  Turk,  who  is  the  Church? 
If  we  have  not  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  it 
that  possesses  it? 

"  Only  we  must  have  faith,  lest  the  cause 
of  faith  should  be  found  to  be  without  faith.2 

"  If  we  fall,  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  world,  falls  with  us.  I  would 
rather  fall  with  Christ,  than  remain  standing 
with  Caesar." 

Thus  wrote  Luther.  The  faith  which  ani- 
mated him  flowed  from  him  like  torrents  of 
living  water.  He  was  indefatigable :  in  a 
single  day  he  wrote  to  Melancthon,  Spalatin, 
Brentz,  Agricola,  and  John  Frederick,  and 
they  were  letters  full  of  life.  He  was  not 
alone  in  praying,  speaking,  and  believing. 
At  the  same  moment  the  evangelical  Chris- 
tians exhorted  one  another  ever}-  where  to 
prayer.3  Such  was  the  arsenal  in  which  the 
weapons  were  forged  that  the  confessors  of 
Christ  wielded  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Sith  June  15.10—  The  Palatine  Chapel— Recollections 
and  Contrast— The  Confession—  Prologue— Justification— 
The  Church— Free  Will  and  Works— Faith— Interest  of 
the  Hearers— The  Princes  becpme  Preachers— The  Confes- 
sion—Abuses— Church  and  State— The  two  Governments 
—  Kiillogue  —  Argumentation  —  Prudence  —  Church  and 
State— The  Sword— Moderate  Toneof  the  Confession— Its 
Defects — A  new  Baptism. 

AT  length  the  25th  June  arrived.  This 
was  destined  to  be  the  greatest  day  of  the 
Reformation,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
the  history  of  Christianity  and  of  mankind. 

As  the  chapel  of  the  Palatine  Palace,  where 
the  emperor  had  resolved  to  hear  the  Con- 
fession, would  contain  only  about  two  hun- 
dred persons,4  before  three  o'clock  a  great 
crowd  was  to  be  seen  around  the  building 
and  thronging  the  court,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  catch  a  few  words  :  and  many  hav- 

1  Dens  posnit  earn  in  («»•>  quendam  eonMiwnt.  qncm  In 
ttia  rhetorica  Don  habes  nee  in  philosophia  tua;  Is  vocatur 
fdn.  L.  Epp.  Iv.  53. 

-  Tantum  esl  opus  fide,  ne  causa  fidei  sit  sine  fide.  Ibid. 
61. 

'  wnternberse  scrlbunt,  tarn  diligenter  ibi  Eccleslam 
orare.  liiid.W. 

«  Capiebut  toman  ducentos.    Jonas,  Corp.  Bef.  li,  157. 


ing  gained  entrance  to  the  chapel,  all  w6re 
turned  out  except  those  who  were,  at  the 
least,  councillors  to  the  princes. 

Charles  took  his  seat  on  the  throne.  The 
electors  or  their  representatives  were  on  his 
right  and  left  hand ;  next  to  them,  the  other 
princes  and  states  of  the  empire.  The  legate 
had  refused  to  appear  in  this  solemnity,  lest 
he  should  seem  by  his  presence  to  authorize 
the  reading  of  the  Confession.1 

Then  stood  up  John  elector  of  Saxony,  with 
his  son  John  Frederick,  Philip  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg. 
Wolfgang  prince  of  Anhalt,  Ernest  duke  of 
Brunswick-Luneburg,  and  his  brother  Fran- 
cis, and  last  of  all  the  deputies  of  Nuremberg 
and  Reutlingen.  Their  air  was  animated  and 
their  features  were  radiant  with  joy.2  The 
apologies  of  the  early  Christians,  of  Tertullian 
and  Justin  Martyr,  hardly  reached  in  writing 
the  sovereigns  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
But  now,  to  hear  the  new  apology  of  resusci- 
tated Christianity,  behold  that  puissant  em- 
peror, whose  sceptre,  stretching  far  beyond 
the  Columns  of  Hercules,  reaches  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  world,  his  brother  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  with  electors,  princes,  prelates, 
deputies,  ambassadors,  all  of  whom  desire  to 
destroy  the  Gospel,  but  who  are  constrained 
by  an  invisible  power  to  listen,  and,  by  that 
very  listening,  to  honour  the  Confession ! 

One  thought  was  involuntarily  present  in 
the  minds  of  the  spectators, — the  recollection 
of  the  Diet  of  Worms.3  Only  nine  years  be- 
fore, a  poor  monk  stood  alone  for  this  same 
cause  in  a  hall  of  the  town-house  at  Worms, 
in  presence  of  the  empire.  And  now  in  his 
stead  behold  the  foremost  of  the  electors, 
princes,  and  cities  !  What  a  victory  is  de- 
clared by  this  simple  fact !  No  doubt  Charles 
himself  cannot  escape  from  this  recollection. 

The  emperor,  seeing  the  Protestants  stand 
up,  motioned  them  to  sit  down  ;  and  then  the 
two  chancellors  of  the  elector,  Briick  and 
Bayer,  advanced  to  the  middle  of  tin-  chapel, 
and  stood  before  the  throne,  holding  in  their 
hands,  the  former  the  Latin  and  the  other  the 
German  copy  of  t«e  Confession.  The  emperor 
required  the  Latin  copy  to  bo  read.4  "  We 
are  Germans,"  said  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
u  and  on  German  soil ;  1  hope  therefore  your 
majesty  will  allow  us  to. speak  German."  If 
the  Confession  had  been  read  in  Latin,  a 
language  unknown  to  most  of  the  princes, 
the  general  effect  would  have  been  lost.  This 
was  another  means  of  shutting  the  mouth  of 
the  Gospel.  The  emperor  complied  with  the 
elector's  demand. 

Bayer  then  began  to  read  the  evangelical 
Confession,  slowly,  seriously,  distinctly,  with 
a  clear,  strong,  and  sonorous  voice,  which 
re-echoed  under  the  arched  roof  of  the  chapel, 
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I  Sarpl,  Hist.  Council  Trent,  1. 101. 

'-'  Lselo  et  alacrl  animo  et  vultu     Scultet.  I.  273. 

3  Ante  decenniiim  in  conrentu  Worrnatensi.    Ccrp. 

«  Cesar  Latlonm  preleeJ  volcbat.    Seek.  II.  170. 
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and  carried  even   to  the   outside   this  great 
testimony  paid  to  the  truth.1 

"  Most  serene,  most  mighty,  and  invinci- 
ble emperor  and  most  gracious  lord,"  said 
Le,  ''  we  who  appear  in  your  presence,  de- 
clare ourselves  ready  to  confer  amicably  with 
you  on  the  fittest  means  of  restoring  one  sole, 
true,  and  same  faith,  since  it  is  for  one  sole 
and  same  Christ  that  we  tight.-  And  in  case 
that  these  religious  dissensions  cannot  be  set- 
tled amicably,  we  then  offer  to  your  majesty 
to  explain  our  cause  in  a  general,  free,  and 
Christian  council."3 

This  prologue  being  ended,  Bayer  con- 
fessed the  Holy  Trinity,  coni'urmaljly  with 
the  Nicene  Council,4  original  and  hercdi- 
.  tary  sin,  "  which  bringeth  eternal  death  to 
•all  who  are  not  born  again/'5  and  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son,  "  very  God  and  very 


man."0 

"  We  teach,  moreover,"  continued  he, 
"  that  we  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by 
our  own  strength,  our  merits,  or  our  works  ; 
but  that  we  are  justified  freely  for  Christ's 
sake  through  faith,7  when  we  believe  that 
our  sins  are  forgiven  in  virtue  of  Christ,  who 
by  his  death  has  made  satisfaction  for  our 
sins  :  this  faith  is  the  righteousness  that  God 
imputeth  to  the  sinner. 

"  But  we  teach,  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  faith  ought  to  bear  good  fruits,  and 
that  we  must  do  all  the  good  works  com- 
manded by  God,  for  'the  love  of  God,  and 
not  by  their  means  to  gain  the  grace  of 
God." 

The  Protestants  next  declared  their  faith 
in  the  Christian  Church,  "  which  is,"  said 
they,  "  the  assembly  of  all  true  believers 
and  all  the  "saints,"8  in  the  midst  of  whom 
there  are,  nevertheless,  in  this  life,  many 
false  Christians,  hypocrites  even,  and  mani- 
fest sinners ;  and  they  added,  "  that  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  real  unity  of  the  Church 
that  they  agree  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
without  the  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted 
by  men  being  every  where  the  same."9 
They  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  baptism, 
and  declared  "  that  .the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  really  present  and  administered  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  those  who  partake  of 
it."10 

The  chancellor  then  successively  confessed 

1  Qui  dare,  dlstincte.  tardc  et  vocc  adeo  grandl  et  sonora 
tani  pronunclavit.    Sculttt.  p.  276. 

verarr>  concordem  reiigionem,  sicut  omncs  sub 
Confessio,  Prsefatlo. 


persons  ejusdem  essentle.    Ibid. 


uno  Chrlsto   sumus   et   militatnus. 
Urkund.  i.  474. 

»  Caussun  dicttiroatn  tali  (renerali,  Hbero.  ct  Christlano 
concillo.  Ibid.  479. 

<  Et  tamcu  trcs 
6-2. 

5  Vitlnm  orljlnis,  aflerns  aeternam  mortem  bisquinon 
renascuntur.  Ibid.  4Ki. 

Unus  Christu8,  vere  Deus,  et  vere  homo.    Ibid. 

7  Quod  homines  non  possint  Juatllicarl  corain  Deo,  pro- 
prils  viribns.  merit  In,  aut  operibus,  sed  gratis,  propter  Chris- 
tum, per  fidem.  Hid.  4>4. 

«  Con?rei;»tlo  ianctorum  et  vere  credentium.    Ibid.  487. 

9  Ad  veram   unitatem  Kcclesine.  satis  est  consentire  de 
doctriiiu  Kvangelil  et  administratione  sacramentorum,  nee 
Decease  est,  Ac.    Ibid.  4-6. 

10  Quod  corpus  et  skngula  Chrlntl,  vere  adsint  et  dlatri- 
buantur  vescentibus  in  coenu  Dumitil.    f.  Urkaod.  L  488. 
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the  faith  of  the  evangelical  Christians  touch- 
ing confession,  penance,  the  nature  of  the 
sacraments,  the  government  of  the  Chujch, 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  political  govern- 
ment, and  the  last  judgment.  "  As  regards 
free  will,"  continued  he,  "  we  confess  that 
man's  will  has  a  certain  liberty  of  accom- 
plishing civil  justice,  and  of  loving  the  things 
that  reason  comprehends  ;  that  man  can  do 
the  good  that  is  within  the  sphere  of  nature 
— plough  his  fields,  eat,  drink,  have  a  friend, 
put  on  a  coat,  build  a  house,  take  a  wife, 
feed  cattle,  exercise  a  calling  ;  as  also  he  can, 
of  his  own  movement,  do  evil,  kneel  before 
an  idol,  and  commit  murder.  But  we 
maintain  that  without  the  Holy  Ghost  he 
cannot  do  what  is  righteous  in  the  sight 
of  God." 

Then,  returning  to  the  grand  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation,  and  recalling  to  mind  that 
the  doctors  of  the  pope  "  have  never  ceased 
impelling  the  faithful  to  puerile  and  useless 
works,  as  the  custom  of  clwplets,  invocations 
of  saints,  monastic  vows,  processions,  fasts, 
feast-days,  brotherhoods,"  the  Protestants 
added,  that  as  for  themselves,  while  urging 
the  practice  of  truly  Christian  works,  of 
which  little  had  been  said  before  their  time,1 
"  they  taught  that  man  is  justified  by  faith 
alone ;  not  by  that  i'aitli  which  is  a  simple 
knowledge  of  the  history,  and  which  wicked 
men  and  even  devils  possess,  but  by  a  faith 
which  believes  not  only  the  history,  but  also 
the  effect  of  the  history ; 2  which  believes 
that  through  Christ  we  obtain  grace ;  which 
sees  that  in  Christ  we  have  a  merciful 
Father ;  which  knows  this  God  ;  which  calls 
upon  him  ;  in  a  word,  which  is  not  without 
God,  as  the  heathen  are." 

"  Such,"  said  Bayer,  "  is  a  summary  of  the 
doctrine  professed  in  our  churches,  by  which 
it  may  be  seen  that  this  doctrine  is  by  no 
means  opposed  to  Scripture,  to  the  universal 
Church,  nor  even  to  the  Romish  Church,  such 
as  the  doctors  describe  it  to  us;3  and  since 
it  is  so,  to  reject  us  as  heretics  is  an  offence 
against  unity  and  charity. " 

Here  terminated  the  first  part  of  the  Con- 
fession, the.  aim  of  which  was  to  explain  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  The  chancellor  read 
with  so  distinct  a  voice,  that  the  crowd  which 
was  unable  to  enter  the  hall,  and  which  filled 
the  court  and  all  the  approaches  of  the  epis- 
copal palace,  did  not  lose  a  word.4  This 
reading  produced  the  most  marvellous  effect 


on  the  princes  who  thronged  the  chapel. 
Jonas  watched  every  change  in  their  coun- 
tenances,5 and  there  beheld  interest,  asto- 


1  De  qulbus  rebus  olim  parntn  docebant  concionatores; 
tantum  puerilia  et  non  necesauriu  opera  urgebant.    F.  Ui- 
kuod.  i.  495. 

2  Non  tantum  historic  notitlam,  aed  fidem  HUE  credit  non 
tantum  historian),  sed  etiam  effect  um  historic.    Ibid.  498. 

3  Niliii  Inesae  quod  discrepat  a  Scripturls  vel  ab  Ecclcsia 
Catliollca,  vel  ab  Kcclcsia  Komana,  quatenus  ex  Scriptori. 
bus  nota  est.    Ibid.  601. 

4  Veruin  etlam  in  area  inferior!  et  viclnia  loci*  exaudlri 
potuerit.    Scultet.  p.  274. 

5  Jonas  gcriblt  vldisse  sevu'tus  omnium  de  quo  mlhiapon, 
dot  narratlonem  corain.    L.  Epp.  iv.  71. 
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nishment,  and  even  approbation  depicted  by 
turns.  "  The  adversaries  imagine  they  have 
done  a  wonderful  thing  by  forbidding  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,"  wrote  Luther  to 
the  elector;  "  and  they  do  not  see,  poor  crea- 
tures! that  by  the  reading  of  the  Confession 
in  the  presence  of  the  diet,  there  has  been 
more  preaching  than  in  the  sermons  of  ten 
doctors.  Exquisite  subtlety  !  admirable  ex- 
pedient !  Master  Agricol.i  and  the  other 
ministers  are  reduced  to  silence  ;  but  in  their 
places  appear  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
other  princes  and  lords,  who  preach  before 
his  imperial  majesty  and  the  members  of  the 
whole  empire,  freely,  to  their  beard,  and  be- 
fore their  noses.  Yes,  Christ  is  in  the  diet, 
and  he  does  not  keep  silence :  the  Word  of 
God  cannot  be  bound.  They  forbid  it  in  the 
pulpit,  and  are  forced  to  hear  it  in  the  palace  ; 
poor  ministers  cannot  announce  it,  and  great 
princes  proclaim  it;  the  servants  are  forbid- 
den to  listen  to  it,  and  their  masters  are 
compelled  to  honr  it ;  they  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
diet,  and  they  are  forced  to  submit  to  hear 
more  in  one  day  than  is  heard  ordinarily  in  a 

whole  year When  all  else  is  silent,  the 

very  stones  cry  out,  as  says  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."1 

That  part  of  the  Confession  destined  to 
point  out  errors  and  abuses  still  remained. 
Bayer  continued :  he  explained  and  demon- 
strated the  doctrine  of  the  two  kinds  ;  he 
attacked  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  priests, 
maintained  that  the  Lord's  Supper  had  been 
changed  into  a  regular  fair,  in  which  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  buying  and  selling,  and 
that  it  had  been  re-es'ablished  in  its  primi- 
tive purity  by  the  Reformation,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  evangelical  churches  with 
entirely  new  devotion  and  gravity.  He 
declared  that  the  sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered to  no  one  who  had  not  first  made  con- 
fession of  his  faults,  and  he  quoted  this 
expression  of  Chrysostom:  "Confess  thyself 
to  God  the  Lord,  thy  real  Judge ;  tell  thy 
sin,  not  with  the  tongue,  but  in  thy  con- 
science and  in  thy  heart." 

Bayer  next  came  to  the  precepts  on  the 
distinction  of  meats  and  other  Roman  usages. 
"  Celebrate  such  a  festival,"  said  he  ;  "  re- 
peat such  a  prayer,  or  keep  such  a  fast;  be 
dressed  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  many  other 
ordinances  of  men— this  is  what  is  now  styled 
a  spiritual  and  Christian  life ;  while  the  good 
works  prescribed  by  God,  as  those  of  a  father 
of  a  family  who  toils  to  support  his  wife,  his 
sons,  and  his  daughters — of  a  mother  who 
brings  children  into  the  world,  and  takes 
cnre  of  them — of  a  prince  or  of  a  magistrate 
who  governs  his  subjects,  are  looked  upon  as 
secular  things,  and  of  an  imperfect  nature." 
As  for  monastic  vows  in  particular,  he  repre- 
sented that,  as  the  pope  could  give  a  dispen- 
sation from  them,  those  vows  ought  therefore 
to  be  abolished. 

»  L.  Epp.  IT.  82. 
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The  last  article  of  the  Confession  treated 
of  the  authority  of  the  bishops :  powerful 
princes  crowned  with  the  episcopal  mitre 
were  there;  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz,  Co- 
logne, Salzburg,  and  Bremen,  with  the 
Bishops  of  Bamberg,  Wurzburg,  Eichstadt, 
Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Con- 
Stance,  Coire,  Passau,  Liege,  Trent,  lirixen, 
and  of  Lebus  and  Ratzburg,  fixed  their  eyes 
on  the  humble  confessor.  He  fearlessly  con- 
tinued, and  energetically  protesting  against 
that  confusion  of  Church  and  State  which  had 
characterized  the  Middle  Ages,  he  called  for 
the  distinction  and  independence  of  the  two 
societies^. 

"  Many,"  said  he,  "  have  unskilfully  con- 
founded the  episcopal  and  the  temporal 
power ;  and  from  this  confusion  have  resulted 
great  wars,  revolts,  and  seditions.1  It  is  for 
this  reason,  and  to  reassure  men's  con- 
sciences, that  we  find  ourselves  constrained, 
to  establish  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  Church  and  the  power 
of  the  sword.2 

"  We  therefore  teach  that  the  power  of  the 
keys  or  of  the  bishops  is,  conformably  with 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  a  commandment  ema- 
nating from  God,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to 
remit  or  retain  sins,  and  to  administer  the 
Sacraments.  This  power  has  reference  only 
to  eternal  goods,  is  exercised  only  by  the 
minister  of  the  Word,  and  does  not  trouble 
itself  with  political  administration.  The 
political  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  busied  with  every  thing  else  but  the  Gos- 
pel. The  magistrate  protects,  not  souls,  but 
bodies  and  temporal  possessions.  He  defends 
them  against  all  attacks  from  without,  and, 
by  making  use  of  the  sword  and  of  punish- 
ment, compels  men  to  observe  civil  justice 
and  peace.3 

"  For  this  reason  we  naust  take  particular 
care  not  to  mingle  the  power  of  the  Church 
with  the  power  of  the  State.*  The  power  of 
the  Church  ought  never  to  invade  an  office 
that  is  foreign  to  it ;  for  Christ  himself  said : 
My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  And  again  : 
Who  made  me  a  judge  over  you?  St.  Paul  said 
to  the  Philippians :  Our  citizenship  is  in  hea- 
ven.* And  to  the  Corinthians  :  The  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God. 

"  It  is  thus  that  we  distinguish  the  two 
governments  and  the  two  powers,  and  that 
we  honour  both  as  the  most  excellent  gifts 
that  God  has  given  us  here  on  earth. 

"  The  duty  of  the  bishops  is  therefore  to 


1  Nonnulll  Incommode  commlscuerunt  potestatcm  eccle- 
siastlcam  et  potesutem  (jladii;  et  ex  hac  confuslone,  *c. 
Urkund.  Confcs.  Augs.  i.  6:)9. 

2  Coacii  sum  oatendere  d:scrimeu  ecclesiastics:  potestatls 
et  potcslatis  chulii.     Ibid. 

3  I'ulkiia  administralio  versattir  eiiim  circa   alias   res 
quam  Kvangclium  ;    maRistratus  defendit  noli  meiites  sed 
corpora et coercet  homines  gladio.    Ibid.  Ml. 

«  Non  idlurcomniiscendiesunt  polestates  ecclesiastic*  et 
clvtlis.  Ibid. 

s  Greek,  -ra^irivfta..  Philip,  iii.  W.  Scott  and  Henry 
Comment. 
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preach  the  Gospel,  to  forgive  sins,  and  to 
exclude  from  the  Christian  Church  all  who 
rebel  against  "the  Lord,  but  without  human 
power,  and  solely  by  the  Word  of  God.1  If 
the  bishops  act  thus,  the  churches  ought  to 
be  obedient  to  them,  according  to  this  decla- 
ration of  Christ :  Whoever  heareth  you,  heareth 
me. 

"  But  if  the  bishops  teach  any  thing  that 
is  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  then  the  churches 
have  an  order  from  God  which  forbids  them 
to  obey  (Matth.  vii.  15;  Galatians  i.  8 ;  2 
Cor.  xiii.  8,  10).  And  St.  Augustine-  him- 
self, in  his  letter  against  Pertilian,  writes : 
'  We  must  not  obey  the  catholic  bishops,  if 
they  go  astray,  and  teach  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  God.1''1* 

After  some  remarks  on  the  ordinances  and 
traditions  of  the  Church,  Bayer  came  to  the 
epilogue  of  the  Confession. 

"  It  is  not  from  hatred  that  we  have 
spoken,"  added  he,  "  nor  to  insult  any  one  ; 
but  we  have  explained  the  doctrines  that  we 
maintain  to  be  essential,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  understood  that  we  admit  of  neither 
dogma  nor  ceremony  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  the  usage  of  the 
universal  Church.'' 

Bayer  then  ceased  to  read.  He  had  spoken 
for  two  hours  :  the  silence  and  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  assembly  were  not  once  dis- 
turbed.3 

This  Confession  of  Augsburg  will  ever 
remain  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  human 
mind  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  language  that  had  been  adopted, 
while  it  was  perfectly  natural,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  profound  study  of  chaiacter.  These 
princes,  these  warriors,  these  politicians  who 
were  sitting  in  the  Palatine  Palace,  entirely 
ignorant  as  they  were  of  divinity,  easily 
understood  the  Protestant  doctrine ;  for  it 
was  explained  to  them  not  in  the  style  of 
the  schools,  but  in  that  of  everyday  life, 
and  with  a  simplicity  and  clearness  that 
rendered  all  misunderstanding  impossible. 

At  the  same  time  the  power  of  argumen- 
tation was  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  a,s 
it  was  the  more  concealed.  At  one  time 
Melancthon  (for  it  was  really  he  who  spoke 
through  the  mouth  of  Bayer)  was  content 
to  quote  a  single  passage  of  Scripture  or  of 
the  Fathers  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  he 
maintained  ;  and  at  another  he  proved  his 
thesis  so  much  the  more  strongly,  that  he 
appeared  only  to  be  declaring  it.  With  a 
single  stroke  he  pointed  out  the  sad  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  the  rejection  of 
the  faith  lie  professed,  or  with  one  word 
showed  its  importance  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church  ;  so  that,  while  listening  to  him, 
the  most  violent  enemies  were  obliged  to 


'  Excluders  a  communione  Ecclcslre,  sine  vi  huminasecl 
rerbo.     Crktind.  Confea.  Augs.  I.  M4. 

2  Nee  ratliolicia  episcoi>i9  consentiendnm  est,  sicnti  forte 
falluntnr,  aut  contra  canonlcua  Del  scrlpturaa  aliquld  sen- 
tlnnt.     Ibid. 

3  Mil  grosser  SUlle  und  Ernst.    Brlich's  Apologle,  p.  69 
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acknowledge  to  themselves  that  there  was 
really  something  to  say  in  favour  of  the  new 
sect. 

To  this  force  of  reasoning  the  apology 
added  a  prudence  no  le?s  remarkable.  Me- 
lancthon, while  declining  with  firmness  the 
errors  attributed  to  his  party,  did  not  even 
appear  to  feel  the  injustice  of  those  erro- 
neous imputations  ;  and  while  pointing  out 
those  of  Popery,  he  did  not  say  expressly 
they  were  those  of  his  adversaries  ;  thus 
carefully  avoiding  every  thing  that  might 
irritate  their  minds.  In  this  he  showed  him- 
self wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a 
dove. 

But  the  most  admirable  thing  of  all  is  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  Confession  explains 
the  doctrines  most  essential  to  salvation. 
Rome  is  accustomed  to  represent  the  re- 
formers as  the  creators  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  we  must  look  for  the  days  of  that 
creation.  A  bright  track  of  light,  of  which 
Wickliffe  and  Augustine  mark  the  most 
salient  points,  carries  us  back  to  the  apos- 
tolic age :  it  was  then  that  shone  in  all 
their  brilliancy  the  creative  days  of  evan- 
gelical truth.  Yet  it  is  true  (and  if  this  is 
what  Rome  means,  we  fully  concur  in  the 
idea),  never  since  the  time  of  St.  Paul  had 
the  Christian  doctrine  appeared  with  so 
much  beauty,  depth,  and  life,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Reformation. 

Among  these  doctrines,  that  of  the  Church, 
which  had  been  so  long  disfigured,  appeared 
at  this  time  in  all  its  native  purity.  With 
what  wisdom,  in  particular,  the  confessors  of 
Augsburg  protest  against  that  confusion  oi 
religion  and  politics  which,  since  the  de- 
plorable epoch  of  Constantino,  had  changed 
the  kingdom  of  God  into  an  earthly  and 
carnal  institution  !  Undoubtedly  what  the 
Confession  stigmatizes  with  the  greatest 
energy  is  the  intrusion  of  the  Church  into 
the  affairs  of  the  State  ;  but  can  it  be  thought 
that  it  was  to  approve  the  intrusion  of  the 
State  in  Church  affairs  ?  The  evil  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  having  enslaved  the 
State  to  thy  Church,  and  the  confessors  of 
Augsburg  rose  like  one  man  to-combat  it. 
The  evil  of  the  three  centuries  which  have 
passed  away  since  then,  is  to  have  subjected 
the  Church  to  the  State  ;  and  we  may  believe 
that  Luther  and  Melancthon  would  have 
found  equally  powerful  thunders  against  this 
disorder.  What  they  attack  in  a  general 
sense,  is  the  confusion  of  the  two  societies ; 
what  they  demand,  is  their  independence,  I 
do  not  say  their  separation,  for  separation  of 
Church  and  State  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
reformers.  If  the  Augsburg  confessors  were 
unwilling  that  things  from  above  should 
monopolize  those  of  the  earth,  they  would 
have  beeustill.less  willing  for  things  of  the 
earth  to  oppress  those  from  heaven. 

There  is  a  particular  application  of  thia 
principle,  which  the  Confession  points  out. 
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It  wills  the  bishops  should  reprimand  those 
•who  obey  wickedness,  "  but  without  huniun 
power,  and  solely  by  the  Word  of  God.''  It 
therefore  rejects  the  use  of  the  sword  in  the 
chastisement  of  heretics.  This  we  see  is  a 
primitive  principle,  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial to  the  Reformation,  as  the  contrary  doc- 
trine is  a  primitive  principle,  fundamental 
and  essential  to  the  Papacy.  If  among  Pro- 
testants we  find  any  treatise,  or  even  any 
example  opposed  to  this,  it  is  but  an  isolated 
fact,  which  cannot  invalidate  the  official  prin- 
ciples of  the  reform — it  is  one  of  those  excep- 
tions which  always  serve  to  confirm  the 
rule. 

Finally,  the  Augsburg  Confession  docs  not 
usurp  the  rights  of  the  Word  of  God;  it  de- 
sires to  be  its  handmaid  and  not  its  rival ;  it 
does  not  found,  it  does  not  regulate  the  faith, 
but  simply  professes  it.  "  Our  churches 
teach,"  it  says ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Luther  considered  it  only  as  a  sermon 
preached  by  princes  and  kings.  Had  it  de- 
sired more,  as  has  since  been  maintained,  by 
that  very  circumstance  it  would  Lave  been 
nullified. 

Was,  however,  the  Confession  able,  to  fol- 
low in  all  things  the  exact  path  of  truth  ?  We 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  it. 

It  professes  not  to  separate  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  even  from 
that  of  the  Romish  Church — by  which  is  no 
doubt  signified  the  ancient  Roman  Church — 
and  rejects  the  popish  particularism  which, 
for  about  eight  centuries,  imprisoned  men's 
consciences.  The  Confession,  however,  seems 
overlaid  with  superstitious  fears  when  there 
is  any  question  of  deviating  from  the  views 
entertained  by  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  of  breaking  the  toils  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  of  acting,  as  regards  Rome,  without 
blamable  forbearance.  This,  at  least,  is  what 
its  author,  Melancthon,  professes.  "  We  do 
not  put  forward  any  dogma,"  said  he,  "  which 
is  not  founded  on  the  Gospel,  or  on  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  we  are  prepared 
to  concede  every  thing  that  is  necessary  for 
the  episcopal  dignity ; l  and  provided  the 
bishops  do  not  condemn  the  Gospel,  we  pre- 
serve all  the  rites  that  appear  indifferent  to 
us.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  burden  that  we 
reject,  if  we  can  bear  it  without  guilt."2 

Many  will  think,  no'  doubt,  that  a  little 
more  independence  would  have  been  proper 
in  this  matter,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  passed  over  the  ages  that  have 
followed  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  have 
frankly  put  in  practice  the  grand  principle 
which  the  Reformation  had  proclaimed  : 
"  There  is  no  other  foundation  for  articles  of 
faith  than  the  Word  of  God."3 

Melancthon's  moderation  has  been  admired ; 
and,  in  truth,  while  pointing  out  the  abuses 

l  Onncesunros  omnia  q»K  ad  dignitatem  Eptscoporum  sta- 
biliendam  pertinent.  Corp.  Ref.  11.  4.11. 

*  Nullum  detractavlmus  onus,  quod  sine  scelere  suspiei 
posset.  Ibid. 

3   £ofo»  vcrbmm  Dei  coiu/it  articvloi  fidci. 
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of  Rome,  he  was  sileut  on  what  is  most  re- 
volting in  them,  on  their  disgraceful  origin, 
their  scandalous  consequences,  and  is  content 
to  show  that  they  are  in  contradiction  to  the 
Scripture.  Hut  he  does  more;  he  is  silent 
on  the  divine  right  claimed  by  the  pope,  on 
the  number  of  the  sacraments,  and  on  seve- 
ral other  points.  His  great  business  is  to 
justify  the  renovated,  and  not  to  attack  tin-  >!'•- 
formed  Church.  "Peace,  peace!"  was  his 
cry.  But  if,  instead  of  all  this  circumspec- 
tion, the  Reformation  had  advanced  with 
courage,  had  wholly  unveiled  the  Word  of 
God,  and  had  made  an  energetic  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  reform  then  spread  in 
men's  hearts,  would  it  not  have  taken  a 
stronger  and  more  honourable  position,  and 
would  it  not  have  secured  more  extensive 
conquests  ? 

The  interest  that  Charles  the  Fifth  showed 
in  listening  to  the  Confession  seems  doubtful. 
According  to  some,  he  endeavoured  to  under- 
stand that  foreign  language;1  according  to 
others,  he  fell  asleep.2  It  is  easy  to  recon- 
cile these  contradictory  testimonies. 

When  the  reading  was  finished,  Chancellor 
Briick,  with  the  two  copies  in  his  hand,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  emperor's  secretary  and 
presented  them  to  him.  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  was  wide  awake  at  this  moment,  him- 
self took  the  two  Confessions,  handed  the 
German  copy,  considered  as  official,  to  the 
Elector  of  Mentz,  and  kept  the  Latin  one  for 
himself.3  He  then  made  reply  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  to  his  allies,  that  he  had  gra- 
ciously heard  their  Confession  ;4  but  as  this 
affair  was  one  of  extreme  importance,  he 
required  time  to  deliberate  upon  it. 

The  joy  with  which  the  Protestants  were 
filled  shone  in  their  eyes.5  God  had  been 
with  them  ;  and  they  saw  that  the  striking 
act  which  had  so  recently  been  accomplished 
imposed  on  them  the  obligation  of  confessing 
the  truth  with  immovable  perseverance.  "  I 
am  overjoyed,"  wrote  Luther,  "  that  I  have 
lived  until  this  hour,  in  which  Christ  has 
been  publicly  exalted  by  such  illustrious 
confessors  and  in  so  glorious  an  assembly."6 
The  whole  evangelical  church,  excited  and 
renovated  by  this  public  confession  of  its  re- 
presentatives, was  then  more  intimately 
united  to  its  Divine  Chief,  and  baptized  with 
a  new  baptism.  "  Since  the  apostolic  age," 
said  they  (these  are  the  words  of  a  contem- 
porary), "  there  has  never  been  a  greater 
work  or  a  more  magnificent  confession."7 

The  emperor,  having  <u  sccnded  from  his 
throne,  approached  the  Protestant  princes, 


1  Satis  attentns  erat  Caesar.    Jonas  In  Corp.  Rsf.  il.  1M. 

2  Cum  nostra  coufcssio  legerctur,  obdorrnivit.    Brenuua 
in  Corp.  Rcf.  11.  24o. 

3  The  Latin  copy,  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  impe- 
rial huuse,  should  be  found  at  I!russelt;  and  the  German 
copy,  sent  afterwards  to  the  Council  ol  Trent,  ought  to  be  la 
the  Vatican. 

<  Onedlchllch  vernohmen.    F.  Urkund.  ii.  3. 
*  Cum  Incredlbill  protestantium  (.-audio.    Seek.  IL  170. 
6  Miln  vehementer  placet  vixisse  in  hanc  horara.    L.  Epp. 
iv.  71. 
'  Grosser  und  hoher  Werk.    Mathesius,  Hist.  p.  93-98. 
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and  begged  them  in  a  low  tone  not  to  publish 
the  Confession  j1  they  acceded  to  his  request, 
and  every  one  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Effect  on  the  Romanists — Luther  demands  Religious  Liber- 
ty—His  dominant/  Idea— Song  of  Triumph— Ingenuous 
Confessions— Hopes  of  the  Protestants— Failure  of  the 
Popisn  Intrigues— The  Emperor's  Council — Violent  Dis. 
ciisMons— A  Refutation  proposed— Us  Authors— Rome  and 
the  Civil  Power — Perils  of  the  Confessors— Jlelancthon's 
Minimum— The  Emperor's  Sister— Melancihon's  Fall — 
J.uthef  opposes  Concession — The  I.ttrnte  reiels  Melanc- 
thon  —  The  Pope's  Decision  —  (Question  —  Melancthon's 
School-matters — Answer. 

THE  Romanists  had  expected  nothing  like 
this.  Instead  of  a  hateful  controversy,  they 
had  heard  a  striking  confession  of  Jesns 
Christ;  the  most  hostile  minds  were  conse- 
quently disarmed.  "  We  would  not  f t  r  a 
great  deal,"  was  the  remark  on  every  side. 
"  have  missed  being  present  at  this  read- 
ing."2 The  effect  was  so  prompt,  that  for 
an  instant  the  cause  was  thought  to  be  defi- 
nitively gained.  The  bishops  themselves  im- 
posed silence  on  the  sophisms  and  clamours 
of  the  Fubers  and  the  Ecks.a  "  All  that  the 
Lutherans  have  said  is  true,"  exclaimed  the 
Bishop  of  Augsburg  ;  "  we  cannot  deny  it."4 
—  "  Well,  doctor,"  said  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
to  Eck,  in  a  reproachful  torie,  "  you  had 
given  me  a  very  different  idea  of  this  doc- 
trine and  of  this  affair."5  This  was  the 
general  cry  ;  accordingly  the  sophists,  as 
they  called  them,  were  embarrassed.  "  But, 
after  all,"  said  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  them, 
"can  you  refute  by  sound  reasons  the  Con- 
fession made  by  the  elector  and  his  allies?" 
— "  \Vith  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets— no  !"  replied  Eck  ;  "  but  with 
those  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  councils — 
yes!"0  "I  understand,"  quickly  replied  the 
duke  ;  "  I  understand.  The  Lutherans,  ac- 
cording to  you,  are  in  Scripture  ;  and  we  are 
outside." 

The  Archbishop  Hermann,  elector  of 
Cologne,  the  Count-palatine  Frederick,  Duke 
Erick  of  Brunswick- Luneburg,  Duke  Henry 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Dukes  of  Pome- 
rania,  were  gained  over  to  the  truth  ;  and 
Hermann  sought  erelong  to  establish  it  in 
his  electorate. 

The  impression  produced  in  other  countries 
by  the  Confession  was  perhaps  still  greater. 
Cli.'rlrs  n>nt  copies  to  all  the  courts  ;  it  was 
translated  into  French,  Italian,7  arid  even 
into  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  it  circulated 
through  all  Europe,  and  thus  accomplished 

'  In  still  anpcrodel  und  gchethen.    Corp.  Ref.  11. 143. 

-  Hriicks  Qesclilclite  iler  Hanrtl.  in  den  Sacheii  dcs  Glau- 
bens  zu  Au£?bonrg.    Pdrstemann  Archiv.  p.  50. 

3  Mnlti  eplscopl  ad  |.ncrm  sunt  inclmati.     L.  Epp,  Iv.  TO. 

*  Ilia  quie  recltat.i  sunt,  vcra  fui\t,  sunt  pura  veritas  ; 
non  possumus  inflciarl.    Corp.  Ref.  11  154. 

5  So  habman  Im  vcr  iiirht  nesagt.    Mathes.  Hist.  p.  99. 

c  Mil  Propheten  und  Aposleln  schriften nlcht.  Mathes. 

llisl.  P.  99. 

;  i  ii Mir  sibl  fecit  nostram  confessionem  reddi  Italica  et 
Gnllica  lingua.  Corp.  Ref.  11.  154.  The  French  translation 
Will  be  found  In  Forttentann't  Lirkundtn.  i.  357. — Articleiprin- 
cipaulx  dt  la  Joy. 
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what  Luther  had  said:  "  Our  Confession  will 
penetrate  into  every  court,  and  the  sound 
thereof  will  spread  through  the  whole 
earth."1  It  destroyed  the  prejudices  that 
had  been  entertained,  gave  Europe  a  sounder 
idea  of  the  Reformation,  and  prepared  the 
most  distant  countries  to  receive  the  seeds 
of  the  Gospel. 

Then  Luther's  voice  began  to  be  heard 
again.  He  saw  that  it  was  a  decisive  mo- 
ment, and  that  he  ought  now  to  give  the 
impulse  that  would  gain  religious  liberty. 
He  boldly  demanded  this  liberty  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholic princes  of  the  diet  ;2  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavoured  to  make  his  friends 
quit  Augsburg.  Jesus  Christ  had  been 
boldly  confessed.  Instead  of  that  long  series 
of  quarrels  and  discussions  which  was  about 
to  become  connected  with  this  courageous 
act,  Luther  would  have  wished  for  a  striking 
rupture,  even  should  he  seal  with  his  blood 
the  testimony  rendered  to  the  Gospel.  The 
state,  in  his  idea,  would  have  been  the  real 
catastrophe  of  this  tragedy.  "  I  absolve  you 
from  this  diet,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"3 
wrote  he  to  his  friends.  '•  Now  home,  return 
home,  again  I  say  home  !  Would  to  God  that 
I  were  the  sacrifice  offered  to  this  new  coun- 
cil, as  John  Huss  at  Constance  !"  * 

But  Luther  did  not  expect  so  glorious  a 
conclusion  :  he  compared  the  diet  to  a  drama. 
Firsts  there  had  been  the  exposition,  then 
the  prologue,  afterwards  the  action,  and  now 
he  waited  for  the  tragic  catastrophe,  accord- 
ing to  some,  but  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  merely  comic.5  Every  thing,  he  thought, 
would  be  sacrificed  to  political  peace,  and 
dogmas  would  bo  set  aside.  This  proceed- 
ing, which,  even  in  our  own  days,  would  be 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  height  of  wis- 
dom, was  in  Luther's  eyes  the  height  of 
folly. 

He  was  especially  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  Charles's  intervention.  To  withdraw  the 
Church  from  all  secular  influence,  and  the 
governments  from  all  clerical  influence,  was 
then  one  of  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  great 
reformer.  "  You  see,"  wrote  he  to  Mclanc- 
thon,  "  that  they  oppose  to  our  cause  the 
same  argument  as  at  Worms,  to  wit,  still 
and  for  ever  the  judgment  of  the  emperor. 
Tims  Satan  is  always  harping  on  the  same 
string,  and  that  emaciated  strength6  of  the 
civil  power  is  the  only  one  which  this  myriad- 
willed  spirit  is  able  to  find  against  Jesus 
Christ."  But  Luther  took  courage,  and 
boldly  raised  his  head.  "  Christ  is  coming," 
continued  he  ;  "he  is  coming,  sitting  at  the 


1  Perrumpet  in  omnes  aulas  Principum  ct  Regum.    L. 
Kpp.  iv.  %. 
-  Epistle  to  the  Kleetor  of  Hentc.    Ibid.  74. 

3  IgHur  absolve  vos  in  nomine  Domini  ah  isto  conventu. 
Ibid.  96. 

4  Vellem  ego  sacrificium  esse  hujus  norissiml  concllll, 
slcut  Johannes  Huss  ContantlflB.     Ibid.  llu. 

5  Sed  catastroplien  illi  tragicam,  nos  comlcam  eipecta- 
mus.    Ibid.  85. 

••  Sic  Satan  chorda  semper  obcrrat  eadem,  ct  tnille-artlfej 
ille  nun  habet  contru  Christum,  nisi  uiiuui  lilud  elumbe  ro- 
bur.  Ibid.  100. 
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right  hand Of  whom?  not  of  the  empe- 
ror, or  we  should  long  ago  have  been  lost, 
but  of  God  himself:  let  us  fear  nothing. 
Christ  is  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of 
lords.  If  he  loses  this  title  at  Augsburg,  he 
must  also  lose  it  in  all  the  earth,  and  in  all 
the  heavens." 

Thus  a  song  of  triumph  was.  on  the  part 
of  the  confessors  of  Augsburg,  the  first 
movement  that  followed  this  courageous 
act,  unique  doubtless  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church.  Some  of  their  adversaries  at  first 
shared  in  their  triumph,  and  the  others  were 
silent ;  but  a  powerful  reaction  took  place 
erelong. 

On  the  following  morning,  Charles  having 
risen  in  ill-humour  and  tired  for  want  of  sleep, 
the  first  of  his  ministers  who  appeared  in 
the  imperial  apartments  was  the  count-pala- 
tine, as  wearied  and  embarrassed  as  his  mas- 
ter. "  We  must  yield  something,"  said  he 
(ii  ( 'h:irl<  r. ;  "and  1  would  remind  your  ma- 
jc:  ty  rh.-'.t  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  will- 
ing to  •;•'•  ;:f  the  two  kinds  in  the  Eucharist, 
tlii'  111  :irri;i;ri,'  of  priests,  and  liberty  with  re- 
t-pi  r;  to  :ho  fasts."  Charles  the  Fifth  eagerly 
seized  at  this  proposition  as  a  means  of  safety. 
But  (iranveili:  and  Campeggio  soon  arrived, 
and  induced  him  to  withdraw  it. 

Rome,  bewildered  for  a  moment  by  the 
blow  that  had  struck  her,  rose  up  again  with 
energy.  "  I  stay  with  the  mother,1'  exclaim- 
ed tl:r  !;i-!;on  of  Wurtzburg,  meaning  by  it 
the  Church  of  Rome;  "the  mother,  the 
m.nhiT  !"  "  My  lord,"  wittily  replied  Brentz, 
"  pray,  do  not,  for  the  mother,  forget  either 
the  Father  or  the  Son  !"—",Well!  I  grant  it," 
ivTiiir.l  !  lie  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  to  one  of 
his  friends,  "  I  also  should  desire  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  the  marriage  of  priests, 
the  reformation  of  the  mass,  and  liberty  as 

regards  food  and  other  traditions But 

that  it  should  be  a  monk,  a  poor  monk,  who 
presumes  to  reform  us  all,  iswh.it  we  cannot 
tolerate."1 — "  1  should  have  no  objection," 
said  another  liishop,  "  for  Divine  worship  to 
be  celebrated  every  where  as  it  is  at  Wit- 
temberg  ;  but  we  can  never  consent  that  this 
new  doctrin<'  should  is'sue  from  such  a  cor- 
ner." -  And  as  Melanethon  insisted  with 
the  Archbishop  of  .Salzburg  on  the  necessity 
of  a  reform  of  the  clergy  :  "  Well  !  and  how 
can  you  wish  to  reform  us?"  said  the  latter 
abruptly :  "  we  priests  have  alwavs  been 
good  for  nothing."  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ingenuous  confessions  that  the  Reformation 
has  extorted  from  the  priests.  Every  day 
fanatical  monks  and  doctors,  brimful  of  so- 
phisms, were  seen  arriving  at  Augsburg, 
and  endeavouring  to  inflame  the  hatred  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  princes.3  "  If  we 
formerly  had  friends,"  said  Melanethon  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Confession,  "  now  we 

'  Sed  quod  iinus  monachus  debeat  nos  reformare  omncs 
Corp.  Ref.  ii.  155. 


*  Aus  dem  Loch  und  Winckel.    L.  Opp.  xx.  307. 

3  Ouotidie  confluunt  hue  sophists:  ac   monachi.    Corp. 
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possess  them  no  longer.  We  nrcherc  alone, 
abandoned  by  all,  and  contending  against 
measunless  dangers."  l 

Charles,  impelled  by  these  contrary  par- 
ties, affected  great  indifference.  But  with- 
out permitting  it  to  be  seen,  he  endeavoured, 
meanwhile,  to  examine  this  affair  thoroughly. 
"  Let  there  not  be  a  word  wanting,"  he  had 
said  to  his  secretary,  when  requiring  from 
him  a  French  translation  of  the  Confession. 
"  He  does  not  allow  anything  to  be  observed," 
whispered  the  Protestants  one  to  another^ 
convinced  that  Charles  was  gained  ;  "  fur  if 
it  were  known,  he  would  lose  his  Spanish 
states  :  let  us  maintain  the  most  profound 
secrecy."  But  the  emperor's  courtiers,  who 
perceived  these  strange  hopes,  smiled  and 
shook  their  heads.  "If you  have  money," 
said  Schepper,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
to  Jonas  and  Melanethon,  "it  will  be  easy 
for  you  to  buy  from  the  Italians  whatever 
religion  you  please;2  but  if  your  purse  is 
empty,  your  cause  is  lost."  Then  assuming 
a  more  serious  tone:  "It  is  impossible," 
said  he,  "  for  the  emperor,  surrounded  as  he 
is  by  bishops  and  cardinals,  to  approve  of 
any  other  religion  than  that  of  the  pope." 

This  was  soon  evident.  On  the  day  after 
the  Confession  (Sunday,  26th  June),  before 
the  breakfast  hour,3  all  the  deputations  from 
the  imperial  cities  were  collected  in  the 
emperor's  antechamber.  Charles,  desirous 
of  bringing  back  the  states  of  the  empire  to 
unity,  began  with  the  weakest.  "  Some  of 
the  cities,"  said  the  count-palatine,  "  have 
not  adhered  to  the  last  Diet  of  Spires  :  the 
emperor  calls  upon  them  to  submit  to  it." 

Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Constance,  Ulm, 
Reutlingen,  Heilbronn,  Memmingen,  Lindau, 
Kempten,  Windsheim,  Isny,  and  Weissem- 
burg,  which  were  thus  summoned  to 
renounce  the  famous  protest,  thought  the 
moment  curiously  chosen.  They  asked  for 
time. 

The  position  was  complicated  :  discord  had 
been  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  cities,  and 
intrigue  was  labouring  daily  to  increase  it.4 
It  was  not  only  between  the  popish  and  the 
evangelical  cities  that  disagreement  existed; 
but  also  between  the  Zwingli.-m  and  the 
Lutheran  cities,  and  even  among  the  latter, 
those  which  had  not  adhered  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg  manifested  great  ill-humour 
towards  the  deputies  of  Reutlingen  and  Nu- 
remberg. This  proceeding  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  therefore  skilfully  calculated,  fcr 
it  was  based  on  the  old  axiom,  Divide  et 
impera. 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  faith  overcame  all 
these  stratagems,  and  on  the  next  day 
(27th  June),  the  deputies  from  the  cities 
transmitted  a  reply  to  the  emperor,  in  which 


l  Nos  lilc  soil  ac  "Icsertl.    Corp.  fief.  Ii.  141. 

'-'  Nos  si  iiLvuniAni  hubcremtis,  facile  rcligionem  quruu 
velli-mni  cmti  ros  ftb  Hulls.  Ibid.  156. 

3  Unite  vnr  ili-tn  nioreenessen.     Ibid.  141. 

*  Ka  Bind  unter  una  Stadten,  vie  I  practic*  und  Seltitiua* 
wescns.  Ibid.  151. 
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they  declared  that  they  could  not  adhere  to 
the  liecess  of  Spires  "  without  disobeying 
God,  and  without  compromising  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls."  * 

Charles,  who  desired  to  observe  a  just 
medium,  more  from  policy  than  from  equity, 
wavered  between  so  many  contrary  convic- 
tions. Desirous  nevertheless  of  essaying 
his  mediating  influence,  he  convoked  the 
states  faithful  to  Rome,  on  Sunday,  26th 
June,  shortly  after  his  conference  with  the 
cities. 

All  the  princes  were  present :  even  the 
pope's  legate  and  the  most  influential  Roman 
divines  appeared  at  this  council,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  Protestants.  "  What  reply 
should  be  made  to  the  Confession  ?  "  was  the 
question  set  by  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the,  sen- 
at i.-  that  surrounded  him." 

Three  different  opinions  were  proposed. 
"  Let  us  beware,"  said  the  men  of  the  pa- 
pacy, "  of  discussing  our  adversaries'  reasons, 
and  let  us  be  content  with  executing  the 
edict  of  Worms  against  the  Lutherans,  and 
with  constraining  them  by  arms."  3 — "  Let 
us  submit  the  Confession  to  the  examination 
of  impartial  judges,"  said  the  men  of  the 
empire,  "and  refer  the  final  decision  to  the 
emperor.  Is  not  even  the  reading  of  the 
Confession  an  appeal  of  the  Protestants  to 
the  imperial  power?"  Others,  in  the  last 
place  (and  these  were  the  men  of  tradition 
and  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine),  were  desirous 
of  commissioning  certain  doctors  to  compose 
a  refutation,  which  should  be  read  to  the 
Protestants  and  ratified  by  Charles. 

The  debate  was  very  animated :  the  mild 
and  the  violent,  the  politic  and  the  fanatical, 
took  a  decided  course  in  the  assembly. 
George  of  Saxony  and  Joachim  of  Branden- 
burg showed  themselves  the  most  inveterate, 
and  surpassed  in  this  respect  even  the  eccle- 
siastical princes.4  "  A  certain  clown,  whom 
you  know  well,  is  pushing  them  all  from  be- 
hind,"5 wrote  Melancthon  to  Luther;  "and 
certain  hypocritical  theologians  hold  the 
torch  and  lead  the  whole  band."  This  clown 
was  doubtless  Duke  George.  Even  the 
princes  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Confession  had 
staggered  at  first,  immediately  rallied  around 
the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  party.  The  Elector 
'if  Mentz,  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  showed  themselves  the 
least  unfavourable  to  the  evangelical  cause. 
"  I  can  by  no  means  advise  his  majesty  to 
employ  force,"  said  Albert.  "  If  his  majesty 
should  constrain  their  consciences,  and  should 
afrriHvards  quit  the  empire,  the  first  victims 
sacrificed  would  he  the  priests ;  and  who 
knows  whether,  in  the  midst  of  these  dis- 
cords, the  Turks  would  not  suddenly  fall  upon 

>  Ohne  Verletzung  der  gewlssen  gegen  Oott.    P.  Urkund. 
ii.  6. 

2  Adversarll  nostrl  jam  dellberant  quid  velint  respondere. 
Corp.  Ref  II.  2Uh  June. 

3  Rom  agendam  ease  vl,  nan  audiendam  causam.    Ibid. 

4  Hi  aunt  duces,  et  quldcm  ftcerrlml  altering  partis.  Ibid. 
4  Ouiues  unus  guberuat  rusticus.    Ibid.  26th  June,  176. 


us  ?  "  But  this  somewhat  interested  wisdom 
of  the  archbishop  did  not  find  many  sup- 
porters, and  the  men  of  war  immediately 
plunged  into  the  discussion  with  their  harsh 
voices.  "  If  there  is  any  fighting  against 
the  Lutherans,"  said  Count  Felix  of  Werden- 
berg,  "  I  gratuitously  ofl'er  my  sword,  and  I 
swear  never  to  return  it  to  its  scabbard  until 
it  has  overthrown  the  stronghold  of  Luther." 
This  nobleman  died  suddenly  a  few  days 
after,  from  the  consequences  of  his  intempe- 
rance. Then  the  moderate  men  again  inter- 
fered :  "  The  Lutherans  attack  no  one  article 
of  the  faith,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg ; 
"  let  us  come  to  an  arrangement  with  them  ; 
and  to  obtain  peace,  let  us  concede  to  them 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  and  the  marriage 
of  priests.  I  would  even  yield  more,  if  it 
were  necessary."  Upon  this  loud  cries  arose  : 
"He  is  a  Lutheran,"  they  exclaimed,  "and 
you  will  see  that  he  is  fully  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice even  the  private  masses !" — " The  masses ! 
we  must  not  even  think  of  it,"  remarked  some 
with  an  ironical  smile ;  "  Rome  will  never 
give  them  up.  for  it  is  they  which  maintain 
her  cardinals  and  her  courtiers,  with  their 
luxury  and  their  kitchens." l  The  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
replied  with  great  violence  to  the  motion  of 
the  Bishop  of  Augsburg.  "  The  Lutherans," 
said  they  abruptly,  "  have  laid  before  us  a 
Confession  written  with  black  ink  on  white 
paper.  Well :  If  I  were  emperor,  I  would 
answer  them  with  red  ink."2 — "  Sirs,"  quickly 
replied  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  "  take  care 
then  that  the  red  letters  do  not  fly  in  your 
faces  1"  The  Elector  of  Mentz  was  compelled 
to  interfere  and  calm  the  speakers. 

The  emperor,  desirous  of  playing  the  cha- 
racter of  an  umpire,  would  have  wished  the 
Roman  party  at  least  to  have  placed  in  his 
hands  an  act  of  accusation  against  the  Re- 
form :  but  all  was  now  altered ;  the  majority, 
becoming  daily  more  compact  since  the  Diet 
of  Spires,  no  longer  sided  with  Charles.  Full 
of  the  sentiment  of  their  own  strength,  they 
refused  to  assume  the  title  of  a  party,  and  to 
take  the  emperor  as  a  judge.  "What  are 
you  saying/'  cried  they,  "of  diversity  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  empire?  There  is 
but  one  legitimate  party.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  deciding  between  two  opinions  whose 
rights  are  equal,  but  of  crushing  rebels,  and  • 
of  aiding  those  who  have  remained  faithful 
to  the  constitution  of  the  empire." 

This  haughty  language  enlightened  * 
Charles :  he  found  they  had  outstripped 
him,  and  that,  abandoning  his  lofty  position 
of  arbiter,  he  must  submit  merely  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  orders  of  the  majority.  It  was 
this  majority  which  henceforward  command- 
ed in  Augsburg.  They  excluded  the  im- 
perial councillors  who  advocated  more  equi- 
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table  views,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
himself  ceased  for  a  time  to  appear  in  the 
diet.1 

The  majority  ordered  that  a  refutation  of 
the  Evangelical  doctrine  should  be  imme- 
diately drawn  up  by  Romish  theologians.  If 
they  had  selected  for  this  purpose  moderate 
men,  like  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  the  Re- 
formation would  still  have  had.  some  chance 
of  success  with  the  great  principles  of  Christi- 
anity ;  but  it  was  to  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
farm,  to  the  old  champions  of  Rome  and 
of  Aristotle,  exasperated  by  so  many  defeats, 
that  they  resolved  to  intrust  this  task. 

They  were  numerous  at  Augsburg,  and  not 
held  in  very  great  esteem.  "  The  princes," 
said  Jonas,  "  have  brought  their  learned 
men  with  them,  and  some  even  their  unlearned 
and  their  fools."2  Provost  Faber  and  Doctor 
Eck  led  the  troop ;  behind  them  was  drawn 
up  a  cohort  of  monks,  and  above  all  of  Do- 
minicans, tools  of  the  Inquisition,  and  im- 
patient to  recompense  themselves  for  the  op- 
probrium they  had  so  long  endured.  There 
was  the  provincial  of  the  Dominicans,  Paul 
Hugo,  their  vicar  John  Bouikard,  one  of 
their  priors  Conrad  Koelein,  who  had  written 
against  Luther's  marriage ;  with  a  number 
of  Carthusians,  Augustines,  Franciscans,  and 
the  vicars  of  several  bishops.  Such  were  the 
men  who,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  were 
commissioned  to  refute  Melancthon. 

One  might  beforehand  have  augured  of  the 
work  by  the  workmen.  Each  one  understood 
that  it  was  a  question,  not  of  refuting  the 
Confession,  but  of  branding  it.  Campeggio, 
who  doubtless  suggested  this  ill-omened  list 
to  Charles,  was  well  aware  that  these  doctors 
were  incapable  of  measuring  themselves  with 
Melancthon ;  but  their  names  formed  the 
most  decided  standard  of  popery,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  world  clearly  and  immediately 
what  the  diet  proposed  doing.  This  was  the 
essential  point.  Rome  would  not  leave  Chris- 
tendom even  hope. 

It  was,  however,  requisite  to  know  whether 
the  diet,  and  the  emperor  who  was  its  organ, 
had  the  right  of  pronouncing  in  this  purely 
religious  matter.  Charles  put  the  question 
both  to  the  Evangelicals  and  to  the  Roman1 
ists.3 

"  Your  highness,"  said  Luther,  who  was 
consulted  by  the  elector,  "  may  reply  with 
all  assurance  :  Yes,  if  the  emperor  wish  it, 
let  him  be  judge  !  I  will  bear  every  thing  on 
his  part ;  but  let  him  decide  nothing  contrary 
to  the  Word  of  God.  Your  highness  cannot 
put  the  emperor  above  God  himself.*  Does 
not  the  first  commandment  say,  Thou  sJw.lt 
have  no  other  Gods  before  me  ?  " 

The  reply  of  the  papal  adherents  was  quite 
as  positive  in  a  contrary  sense.  "  We'think," 

'  Non  venit  In  aenatum.    Corp.  Rcf.  II.  175. 

2  Quidem  etiam  suus  Ineruditos  ct  ineptos. 

3  See  the  document  extracted  irom  tlio  archives  of  Eavn- 
rlain  P.  Urkund.  ii.9 

Kounen  den  Kaiser  nicht  uber  Oott  scLzen.    L.  Epp.  iv. 
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said  they,  ''  tlmt  his  majesty,  in  accord  with 
the  electors,  princes,  and  states  of  the  em- 
pire, has  the  right  to  proceed  in  this  affair,  as 
Roman  Emperor,  guardian,  advocate,  and 
sovereign  protector  of  the  Church  and  of  our 
most  holy  faith."1  Thus,  in  the  first  <•. 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Evangelical  Church 
frankly  ranged  itself  under  the  throne  '>;' 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Roman  Church  under 
the  sceptre  of  kings.  Enlightened  men,  ev< n 
among  Protestants,  have  misunderstood  this 
double  nature  of  Protestantism  and  Popery. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  the  hier- 
archy of  Rome,  thanks  to  this  alliance  with 
the  civil  power,  were  at  length  about  to  see 
the  day  of  their  long-expected  triumph  arrive. 
So  long  as  the  schoolmen  had  been  left  to  the 
force  of  their  syllogisms  and  of  their  abuse, 
they  had  been  defeated  ;  but  now  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  the  diet  held  out  their  hands  to 
them ;  the  reasonings  of  Faber,  Eck,  and 
Wimpina  were  about  to  be  countersigned  by 
the  German  chancellor,  and  confirmed  by  the 
great  seals  of  the  empire.  Who  could  resist 
them?  The  Romish  error  has  never  had  any 
strength  except  by  its  union  with  the  secu- 
lar arm ;  and  its  victories  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  World  are  owing,  even  in  our  days, 
to  state  patronage.2 

These  things  did  not  escape  the  piercing 
eye  of  Luther.  He  saw  at  once  the  weak- 
ness of  the  argument  of  the  papist  doctors 
and  the  power  of  Charles's  arm.  "  You  arc 
waiting  for  your  adversaries'  answer,"  wrote 
he  to  his  friends  in  Augsburg  ;  "  it  is  already 
written,  and  here  it  is :  The  Fathers,  the 
Fathers,  the  Fathers ;  the  Church,  the  Church, 
the  Church  ;  usage,  custom  ;  but  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  nothing  !3  Then  the  emperor,  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  these  arbiters, 
will  pi-onounce  against  you  ;4  and  then  will 
you  hear,  boastings  from  all  sides  that  will 
ascend  to  heaven,  and  threats  that  will  do- 
scend  even  to  hell.'1 

Thus  changed  the  situation  of  the  Reform. 
Charles  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  weak- 
ness ;  and  to  save  the  appearance  of  his 
power,  he  took  a  decisive  part  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Luther.  The  emperor's  impartiality 
disappeared:  the  state  turned  against  the 
Gospel,  and  there  remained  for  it  no  other 
saviour  than  God. 

At  first  many  gave  way  to  extreme  dejec- 
tion :  above  all,  Melancthon,  who  had  a  nearer 
view  of  the  cabals  of  the  adversaries,  ex- 
hausted moreover  by  long  vigils,  fell  almost 
into  despair.5  "  In  the  presence  of  these'for- 
midable  evils,"  cried  he,  "  I  see  no  more 
hope."6  And  then,  however,  he  added — 
"  Except  the  help  of  God." 

1  KomHchen  Kaiser,  Vogt,  Advocaten  und  Obristen  Bo 
schirmer  der  kirkeu.  F.  l/rkuud.  il.  10. 

'l  Otalieite  for  Instance. 

3  1'atres,  Hatres,  Patres;  Ecclesia,  Ecclesla;  usus,  con- 
suetudo,  prseterea  e  Scrlptura  nihil.  I,.  Kpp.  Iv.  94. 

*  I'rominliabit  t'.-esar  contra  voa.    Ibid. 

*  Qimdam    irislltia  et    quasi    desesperatlone    rexatur. 
Corp.  Ref.  ii.  1«3. 

"  Quid  nubls  sit  sperandum  in  tantls  odlis  Inlmiconun. 
Ibid.  Hi. 
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The  legate  immediately  set  all  his  bat- 
teries to  work.  Already  had  Charles  several 
times  sent  for  the  elector  and  the  landgrave, 
a::d  had  used  every  exertion  to  detach  them 
from  the  Evangelical  Confession.1  Melanc- 
t'.i  in,  uneasy  at  these  secret  conferences, 
reduced  the  Confession  to  its  minimum,  and 
entreated  the  elector  to  demand  only  the  two 
kii  !s  in  the  Eucharist  and  rlie  marriage  of 
priests.  "  To  interdict  the  former  of  these 
jioirts,"  said  he,  "would  he  to  alienate  a 
great  number  of  Christians  from  the  com- 
munion ;  and  to  forbid  the  second  would  be 
depriving  the  Church  of  all  the  pastors  capa- 
h'n1  of  edifying  it.  Will  they  destroy  religion 
and  kindle  civil  war,  rather  than  apply  to 
these  purely  ecclesiastical  constitutions  a 
mitigation  that  is  neither  contrary  to  sound 
morals  nor  to  faith?"'2  The  "Protestant 
princes  begged  Melancthon  to  go  himself  and 
make  these  proposals  to  the  legate.3 

Melancthon  agreed  ;  he  began  to  flatter 
himself  with  success  ;  and,  in  truth,  there 
were,  even  among  the  papists,  individuals 
who  were  favourable  to  the  Reformation. 
There  had  recently  arrived  at  Augsburg, 
from  beyond  the  Alps,  certain  propositions 
tolerably  Lutheran,4  and  one  of  the  emperor's 
confessors  boldly  professed  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  cursing  "  those  asses  of 
Germans,"  as  he  called  them,  "  who  are  in- 
cessantly braying  agajnst  this  truth."5  One 
of  Charles's  chaplain's  approved  of  even  the 
whole  of  the  Confession.  There  was  some- 
thing farther  still:  Charles  the  Fifth  having 
consulted  the  grandees  of  Spain,  who  were 
famous  for  their  orthodoxy  :  "  If  the  opinions 
of  the  Protestants  are  contrary  to  the  articles 
of  the.  faith,"  they  had  repfied,  "  let  your 
majesty  employ  all  his  power  to  destroy  this 
faction ;  but  if  it  is  a  question  merely  of 
certain  changes  in  human  ordinances  and 
external  usages,  let  all  violence  be  avoided."6 
"•Admirable  reply  !"  exclaimed  Melancthon, 
who  persuaded  himself  that  the  Romish  doc- 
trine was  at  the  bottom  in  accordance  with 
the  Gospel. 

The  Reformation  found  defenders  in  even 
still  higher  stations.  Mary,  sister  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  widow  of  King  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary, arriving  at  Augsburg  three  days  after 
1 1n1,  reading  of  the  Confession,  with  her  sister- 
in  l-i w  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Ferdinand's 
wile,  assiduously  studied  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  she  carried  them  with  her  to  the 
hunting  parties,  in  which  she  found  little 
pleasure,  and  had  discovered  therein  the 
jewel  of  the  Reform, — the  doctrine  of  gratui- 
tous salvation.  This  pious  princess  made 
her  chaplain  read  evangelical  sermons  to'hcr, 


1  T.osatl  Norlnbers  ad  Senatnm.    Corp.  Ref.  II.  161. 

2  Melancthon  ad  Due.  Sax.  Elect.    Ibid.  162. 

3  Principe*  nostri  miseriint  nns  ad  K.  I).  V.    Ibid.  171. 

*  Pervenerunt  ad  nos  proposiltouea  qiuedam  lialicie  satis 
Lutherans.    Ibid.  ICI. 

*  Isiis  (lermauls  asinis,  nobis  in  hac  parte  obgannienti- 
bus.    Ibid. 

e  HiapanicI  proceres  pricclare  et  sapienter  reiponderunt 
C*>i»rt.    Ibid.  179. 
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and  often  endeavoured,  although  with  pru- 
dence, to  appease  her  brother  Charles  with 
regard  to  the  Protestants.1 

Melancthon,  encouraged  by  these  demon- 
strations, and  at  the  same  time  alarmed  by 
the  threats  of  war  that  the  adversaries  were 
continually  uttering,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
purchase  pence  at  any  co=t,  and  resolved  in 
consequence  to  descend  in  his  propositions 
as  low  as  possible.  He  therefore  demanded 
an  interview  with  the  legate  in  a  letter 
whose  authenticity  has  been  unreasonably 
doubted.2  At  the  decisive  moment  the  heart 
of  the  reform  champion  fails,  —  his  head 
turns — he  Staggers— he  falls;  and  in  his  fall 
he  runs  the  risk  of  dragging  with  him  the 
cause  which  martyrs  have  already  watered 
with  their  blood. 

Thus  speaks  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
formation to  the  representative  of  the  pa- 
pacy : — 

"'There  is  no  doctrine  in  which  we  differ 
from  the  Roman  Church  ;3  we  venerate  the 
universal  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
and  are  ready  to  obey  him,  provided  he  does 
not  reject  us,  and  that  of  his  clemency,  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  show  towards  all  nations, 
he  will  kindly  pardon  or  approve  certain 
little  tilings  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 

us  to  change Now  then,  will  you  reject 

those  who  appear  as  suppliants  before  you  ? 
Will  you  pursue  them  with  fire  and  sword? 
Alas!  nothing  draws  upon  us  in  Ger- 
many so  much  hatred,  as  the  unshaken  firm- 
ness with  which  we  maintain  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church.4  Hut  with  the  aid  of 
God,  we  will  remain  faithful,  even  unto 
death,  to  Christ  and  to  the  Roman  Church, 
although  you  should  reject  us.''5 

Thus  did  Melancthon  humble  himself.  God 
permitted  this  fall,  that  future  ages  might 
clearly  see  how  low  the  Reformation  was 
willing  to  descend  in  order  to  maintain  unity, 
and  that  no  one  might  doubt  that  the  schism 
had  come  from  Rome ;  but  also,  assuredly, 
that  they  might  learn  how  great,  in  every 
important  work,  is  the  weakness  of  the  no- 
blest instruments. 

Fortunately  there  was  then  another  man 
who  upheld  the  honour  or  the  Reformation. 
At  this  very  time  Luther  wrote  to  Melanc- 
thon :  "  There  can  be  no  concord  between 
Christ  and  Belial.  As  far  as  regards  me,  I 
will  not  yield  a  hair's  breadth.6  Sooner  than 
yield,  I  should  prefer  suffering  everything, 
even  the  most  terrible  evils.  Concede  so 
much  the  less,  as  your  adversaries  require 
the  more.  God  will  not  aid  us  until  we  are 
abandoned  by  all."7  And  fearing  some  weak- 

'"H  a.^t\<(>'fi  KVTOxea]aga;  studct  nobis  placare  fra- 
trem.  Corp.  Ref.  II.  178. 

••:  See  the  Corp.  Ucf.  II.  16S. 

3  Uosma  nullum  habcmusdiversum  abEccleslaEomana. 
Ibid.  170. 

*  Quam  quia  Ecclesire  Romans  dogmata  summa  con- 
stantia  defendimus.  Ibid. 

5  Vcl  si  rectisabitls  nos  In  gratiam  rccipere.    Ibid. 

6  At  certe  pro  mea  persona,  ne  pilum  quidem  cedam.    L. 
Epp.  lv.  8S. 

>  Neque  enim  Juvablmur  nl  dcserti  prius  simuj     Ibid,  91, 
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ness  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  Luther  added  : 
"  If  it  were  not  tempting  God,  you  would 
long  ago  have  seen  me  at  your  side  !  Ml 

Never,  in  fact,  hud  Luther's  presence  been 
so  necessary,  for  the  legate  had  consented  to 
an  interview,  and  Mehuicthon  was  about  to 
pay  court  to  Campeggio.2 

The  8th  of  July  was  the  day  appointed  by 
the  legate-  His  letter  inspired  Philip  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes.  "  The  cardinal 
assures  me  that  he  will  accede  the  usagv  of 
the  two  kinds,  and  the  marriage  of  priests," 
said  he  ;  "  I  am  eager  to  visit  him !  "3 

This  visit  might  decide  the  destiny  of  the 
Church.  If  the  legate  accepted  Philip's  ulti- 
matum, the  evangelical  countries  would  be 
replaced  under  the  power  of  the  Ilomish 
bishops,  and  all  would  Ivive  been  over  with 
the  Reformation  ;  but  it  was  saved  through 
the  pride  and  blindness  of  Rome.  The 
Papists,  believing  it  on  the  brink  of  the 
abyss,  thought  that  a  last  blow  would  settle 
it,  and  resolved,  like  Luther,  to  concede  no- 
thing, "  not  even  a  hair's  breadth."  The 
legate,  however,  even  while  refusing,  as- 
sumed an  air  of  kindness,  and  of  yielding  to 
foreign  influence.  "  I  might  have  the  power 
of  making  certain  concessions,  but  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  use  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  German  princes;4  their  will  must  be 
done  ;  one  of  them  in  particular  conjures  the 
emperor  to  prevent  us  from  yielding  the  least 
thing.  I  can  grant  nothing."  The  Roman 
prince,  with  the  most  amiable  smile,  then  did 
all  he  could  to  gain  the  chief  of  the  Protest- 
ant teachers.  Melancthon  retired  filled  with 
shame  at  the  advances  he  had  made,  but  still 
deceived  by  Campeggio.  "  No  doubt,"  said 
he,  "  Eck  and  Cochlceus  have  been  before- 
hand with  me  at  the  legate's. vs  Luther  en- 
tertained a  different  opinion.  "  I  do  not  trust 
to  any  of  these  Italians,"  said  he ;  "  they  are 
scoundrels.  When  an  Italian  is  good,  he  is 
very  good;  but  then  he  is  a  black  swan/' 

It  was  truly  the  Italians  who  were  con- 
cerned. Shortly  after  the  12th  of  July  ar- 
rived the  pope's  instructions.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  Confession  by  express,6  and  six- 
teen days  had  sufficed  for  the  transmission, 
the  deliberation,  and  the  return.  Clement 
would  hear  no  mention  either  of  discussions 
or  of  council.  Charles  was  to  march  straight 
to  the  mark,  to  send  an  army  into  Germany, 
and  stifle  the  Reformation  by  force.  At  Augs- 
burg, however,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  go 
so  quickly  to  work,  and  recourse  was  had  to 
other  means. 

"Be  quiet'  we  have  them,"  said  the  Ro- 
mish doctors.  Sensible  of  the  reproach  that  had 


'  Certejamdudum  coram  vidlssetis  me.    I/.  Epp.  iv.  98. 

*  Eg<>  ir.ullos  prehensare   soleo   et   Campegium   ctiam. 
Corp.  Ref.  il.  193. 

3  Propero  enlm  ad  Campegium.    Ibid.  171. 

*  Se  nlhll  posse  deceruere,  nisi  de  voluntate  principum 
German  ie.    Ibid. 

*  Forte  ad  legatum  veniebant  Eccius  et  Cochlceus.    Ibid. 
176. 

«  Nostra  Confessio  ad  Uomam  per  veredarios  missa  est. 
Ibid.  1S6,  219. 


been  made  against  them,  of  having  misrepre- 
sented the  Reformation,  they  accused  the 
Protestants  themselves  of  being  the  cause. 
"  These  it  is,"  they  said,  "  who,  to  give  them- 
selves an  air  of  being  in  accord  with  us,  now 
dissemble  their  heresy  ;  but  we  will  catch 
them  in  their  own  nets.  If  they  confess  to 
not  having  inserted  in  their  Confession  all 
that  they  reject,  it  v  ill  be  proved  that  they 
are  trifling  with  us.  If,  on  the  contrirv,  iiiry 
pretend  to  have  said  cvcrt!ii;i<r,  they  \\ill  by 
that  very  circumstance  bo  compelled  to  ad- 
mit all  that  they  have  not  condemned."  The 
Protestant  princes  were  therefore  called  to- 
gether, and  they  were  asked  if  the  Refor- 
mation was  confined  to  the  doctrines  indicated 
in  the  Apology,  or  if  there  was  something 
more.1 

The  snare  was  skilfully  laid.  The  p-.pncy 
had  not  even  been  mentioned  in  Melancthon 's 
Confession  ;  other  errors  besides  had  been 
omitted,  and  Luther  himself  complained  of  it 
aloud.  "  Satan  sees  clearly,"  said  he,  "  that 
your  Apology  1ms  passed  lightly  over  the  ar- 
ticles of  purgatory,  the  worship  of  saints,  an  1, 
above  all,  of  the  Pope  and  of  Antichrist" 
The  princes  requested  to  confer  with  their 
allies  of  the  towns  ;  and  all  the  Protestants 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  this  momentous 
incident. 

They  looked  for  Melancthon'.-  explanation, 
who  did  not  decline  the  responsibility  of  the 
affair.  Easily  dejected  through  his  own 
anxiety,  he  became  bold  whenever  he  was  di- 
rectly attacked.  "  All  the  essential  doc- 
trines," said  he,  "have  been  set  forth  in  the 
Confession,  and  every  error  and  abuse  that  in 
opposed  to  them  has  been  pointed  out.  But 
was  it  necessary  to  plunge  into  all  those 
questions  so  full  of  contention  and  animosity, 
that  are  discussed  in  our  universities?.  Was 
it  necessary  to  ask  if  all  Christians  are  priests, 
if  the  primacy  of  the  pope  is  of  right  divine, 
if  there  can  be  indulgences,  if  every  good 
work  is  a  deadly  sin,  if  there  are  more  than 
seven  sacraments,  if  they  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  layman,  if  divine  election  has  any 
foundation  in  our  own  merits,  if  sacerdotal 
consecration  impresses  an  indelible  character, 
if  auricular  confession  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion?  No,  no !  all  these  things  are  in  the 

province  of  the  schools,  and  by  no  means 
essential  to  faith."2 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  questions 
thus  pointed  out  by  Melancthon  there  were 
important  points.  However  that  may  be, 
the  evangelical  committee  were  soon  agreed, 
and  on  the  morrow  they  gave  an  answer 
to  Charles's  ministers,  drawn  up  with  as 
much  frankness  as  firmness,  in  which  they 
said  "  that  the  Protestants,  desirous  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  cordial  understanding,  had  not 
wished  to  complicate  their  situation,  and  had 
proposed,  not  to  specify  all  the  errors  that 


>  An  plura  velimtis  Ciesarl  preponere  controrona  Qu/uvi 
fecerlmus.    Corp.  Ref.  It.  108. 
2  Melanctbonis  Judicium.    Ibid.  162. 
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had  been  introduced  into  the  Church,  but  _to 
confess  all  the  doctrines  that  were  essential 
to  salvation ;  that  if,  nevertheless,  the  ad- 
verse party  felt  itself  urged  to  maintain  cer- 
tain abuses,  or  to  put  forward  any  point  not 
mentioned  in  the  Confession,  the  Protestants 
declared  themselves  ready  to  reply  in  con- 
formity with  the  Word  of  "God."  1  "The  tone 
of  this  answer  showed  pretty  clearly  that  the 
evangelical  Christians  did  not  fear  to  follow 
their  adversaries  wherever  the  latter  should 
call  them.  Accordingly  the  Roman  party 
said  no  more  on  this  business. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Refutation— Charles's  Dissatisfaction— Interview  with 
the  Princes— The  Swiss  at  Augsburg— Tetrapolitan  Con- 
fession— Zwtn  lie's  Confession— Afflicting  Divisions— The 
Elector's  Faitii— His  Peace— The  Lion's  Skin— The  Refu- 
tation— One  Concession— Scripture  and  the  Hierarchy- 
Imperial  Commands— Interview  between  Mclancthon  and 
Campi-ivio— Policy  of  Charles— Stormy  Meeting— Resolu- 
tions of  the  Consistory— The  Prayers  of  the  Church — Two 
Miracles— The  Kinperor's  Menace— The  Prince's  Courage 
— The  Mask— Negotiations— The  Spectres  at  Spires— Tu- 
mult in  Augsburg. 

THE  commission  charged  to  refute  the  Con- 
fession met  twice  a-day,2  and  ench  of  the 
theologians  who  composed  it  added  to  it  his 
refutations  and  his  hatred. 

On  the  13th  July  the  work  was  finished. 
"  Eck  with  his  band,''3  said  Melancthon, 
"  transmitted  it  to  the  emperor."  Great  was 
the  astonishment  of  this  prince  and  of  his 
ministers  at  seeing  a  work  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  pages  filled  with  abuse.4  "  Bad 
workmen  waste  much  wood,"  said  Luther, 
"  and  impious  writers  soil  much  paper."  This 
was  not  all ;  to  the  Refutation  were  subjoined 
eight  appendices  on  the  heresies  that  Me- 
lancthon had  dissembled  (a?  they  said),  and 
wherein  they  exposed  the  contradictions  and 
"the  horrible  sects"  to  which  Lutherar.ism 
li.'id  given  birth.  Lastly,  not  confining  them- 
selves to  this  official  answer,  the  Romish 
theologians,  who  saw  the  sun  of  power  shin- 
ing upon  them,  filled  Augsburg  with  insolent 
and  abusive  pamphlets. 

There  was  but  one  opinion  on  the  Papist 
Refutation ;  it  was  found  confused,  violent, 
and  blood-thirsty.5  Charles  the  Fifth  had 
too  much  good  taste  not  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ference that  existed  between  this  coarse  work 
and  the  noble  dignity  of  Melancthon's  Con- 
fession. He  rolled,  handled,  crushed,  and  so 
damaged  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  piiges 
of  his  doctors,  that  when  he  •returned  them 
two  days  after,  says  Spalatin,  there  were 
not  more  than  twelve  entire.  Charles  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  such  a  pamphlet 
read  in  the  diet,  and  he  required,  in  conse- 


1  Aus  Oottea  Wort,  welter  bericht  zu  thun.  F.  Vrkunden- 
buch,  it.  19. 

2  Bis  die  convcnlre  dlcuntur.    Zw.  Epp.  II.  472. 

*  Eccius  cum  sua  commanlimlationc.    Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  193. 
<  Lungiim  et  plenum  conviciis  scriptum.    Ibid. 
s  Adeo  coufnea,  incondita,  violent*,  sanguiuolcnta  ct  cru- 
delib  ut  pudueriut.    Ibid.  J98. 
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quence,  that  it  should  be  drawn  up  anew, 
shorter,  and  in  more  moderate  language.1 
That  was  not  easy,  "  for  the  adversaries, 
confused  and  stupified,"  says  Brentz,  "  by 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 
fession, neither  knew  where  to  begin,  nor 
where  to  end  ;  they  accordingly  took  nearly 
three  weeks  to  do  their  work  over  again."  2 

Charles  and  his  ministers  had  great  doubts 
of  its  success ;  leaving,  therefore,  the  theo- 
logians for  a  moment,  they  imagined  another 
manoeuvre.  "  Let  us  take  each  of  the  Pro- 
testant princes  separately,"  said  they  :  "  iso- 
lated, they  will  not  resist."  Accordingly, 
on  the  loth  July,  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg was  visited  by  his  two  cousins,  the 
Electors  of  Mcntz  and  of  Brandenburg,  and 
by  his  two  brothers  the  Margraves  Frederick 
and  John  Albert.  "  Abandon  this  new 
faith, "Nsaid  they  to  him,  "and  return  to  that 
which  existed  a  century  ago.  If  you  do  so, 
there  are  no  favours  that  you  may  not  ex- 
pect from  the  emperor ;  if  not,  dread  his 
anger."3 

[Shortly  after,  Duke  Frederick  of  Bavaria, 
the  Count  of  Nassau,  De  Rogendorf,  and 
Truchses  were  announced  to  the  Elector  on 
the  part  of  Charles.  "  You  have  solicited 
the  emperor,"  said  they,  "  to  confirm  the 
marriage  tff  your  son  with  the  Princess  of 
Juliers,  and  to  invest  you  with  the  electoral 
dignity ;  but  his  majesty  declares,  that  if 
you  do  not  renounce  the  heresy  of  Luther, 
of  which  you  are  the  principal  abettor,  he 
cannot  accede  to  your  demand."  At  the 
same  time  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  employing 
the  most  urgent  solicitations,  accompanied' 
with  the  most  animated  gestures  4  and  the 
most  sinister  threats,5  called  upon  the  elector 
to  abandon  bis  faith.  "  It  is  asserted," 
added  Charles's  envoys,  "  that  you  have  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Swiss.  The  emperor 
cannot  believe  it ;  and  he  orders  you  to  let 
him  know  the  truth." 

The  Swiss  !  it  was  the  same  thing  as  re- 
bellion. This  alliance  was  the  phantom  in- 
cessantly invoked  at  Augsburg  to  alarm 
Charles  the  Fifth.  And  in  reality  deputies, 
or  at  least  friends  of  the  Swiss,  had  al- 
ready appeared  in  that  city,  and  thus  render- 
ed the  position  still  more  serious. 

1'ucer  had  arrived  two  days  before  the 
reading  of  the  Confession,  and"  Capito  on  the 
day  subsequent  to  it.6  There  was  even  a 
report  that  Zwinglo  would  join  them.7  But 
for  a  long  time  all  in  Augsburg,  except  the 
Strasburg  deputation,  were  ignorant  of  the 


l  TTodle  aiictorihus  ipsis  Sophistis,  a  Osare  nirsus  essc 
redditam  ut  einendeturel  civilius  componatur.  Corp.  Rcf. 
ii.  19s. 

-  Xostra  confessioneita  stupldos,  attonltos,  et  confuaw. 
Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  206;  F.  Urkund.  il.  93. 

•"  Mil  reden  und  Gebehrden  prachtlgerzeigt.    Ibid.  207. 

5  Minas  djras  promissis  Ingentibus  adjiciens.    Zw.  E|.p. 
ii.  1-4. 

6  Venimiis  hue,  ego  pridlc  sol-mriitatis  Divl  Johanati, 
Cnpi'u  die  dominica  seiiucnte.    Ibid.  472. 

"  Rumor  apufl  ,l(,s  cst.  et  te  cum  tuis  Helretlla  coimtU 
advolaturijm.  Ibid.  4il.  It-" 
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presence  of  these  doctors.1  It  was  only 
twenty-one  days  after  their  arrival  that  Me- 
lancthon learnt  it  positively,2  so  great  was 
the  mystery  in  which  the  Zwinglians  were 
forced  to  enshroud  themselves.  This  was 
not  without  reason  :  a  conference  with  Me- 
lancthon  having  been  requested  by  them. 
"  Let  them  write,"  replied  he ;  "  1  should 
compromise  our  cause  bv  an  interview  with 
them." 

Bucer  and  Capito  in  their  retreat,  which 
waslike  a  prison  to  them,  had  taken  advantage 
of  their  leisure  to  draw  up  the  Tetrapo/itun 
Confession,  or  the  confession  of  the  four 
cities.  vThe  deputies  of  Strasburg,  Con- 
stance, Memmingen,  and  Lindau,  presented  it 
to  the  emperor.3  These  cities  purged  them- 
selves from  the  reproach  of  war  and  revolt 
that  had  been  continually  objected  against 
them.  They  declared  that  their  only  motive 
was  Christ's  glory,  and  professed  the  truth 
"freely,  boldly,  but  without  insolence  and 
without  scurrility.''4 

Zwingle  about  the  same  time  caused  a 
private  confession  to  be  communicated  to 
Charles,5  which  excited  a  general  uproar. 
"  Does  he  not  dare  to  say,"  exclaimed  the 
Romanists,  "  that  the  mitred  and  withered 
race  (by  which  he  means  the  bishops)  is  in 
the  Church  what  hump-backs  and  the  scro- 
fula are  in  the  body  ?  "6 — "  Does  he  not  in- 
sinuate," said  the  Lutherans ;  "  that  we  are 
beginning  to  look  back  after  the  onions  and 
garlic  of  Egypt  ?  " — "  One  might  say  with 
great  truth  that  he  had  lost  his  senses,"  ex- 
claimed Melancthon.7  "  All  ceremonies, 
according  to  him,  ought  to  be  abolished;  all 
the  bishops  ought  to  be  suppressed.  In  a 
word,  all  is  perfectly  Helvetic,  that  is  to  say, 
supremely  barbarous." 

One  man  formed  an  exception  to  this  con- 
cert of  reproaches,  and  this  was  Luther. 
"  Zwingle  pleases  me  tolerably,  and  so  does. 
Bucer,"  wrote  he  to  Jonas.8  By  Bucer,  he 
meant  no  doubt  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession  : 
this  expression  should  be  noted. 

Thus  three  Confessions,  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  attested  the  divisions  that 
were  rending  Protestantism.  In  vain  did 
Bucer  and  Capito  endeavour  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Melancthon,  and  write 
to  him  :  "  We  will  meet  where  you  will,  and 
when  you  will ;  we  will  bring  Sturm  only 
with  us,  and  if  you  desire  it,  we  will  not 
even  bring  him."-  All  was  unavailing.  It 


1  Ita  latent  ut  nonquibusllbet  suicopiam  faciant.    Corp. 
Rcf.  p.  196. 

2  Capito  et  Bucerus  adsunt.     Id  hodic  certo  comperi. 
Ibid. 

3  Cinglianir  civitatcs  propriam  Confes^ionein  obtuierunt 
Cassari.     Corn.  Kef.  p.  1>7.    This  Confession  will  be  found 
in  A'iemtyer,  Collectio  Confessiomim,  p.  74U. 

4  Insemie  ac  fortiter;  citra procaclam  tamen  et  sannas, 
Id  fateii  et  dicere  quod  res  est.    Zw.  Epp.  ii.  4s5. 

5  See  Niemejcr  Coll.  Conf.  p.  16. 

6  I'edatum  et  mitratum  gemis  Episcoporum.  id  osset  in 
Ecclcsia,  quod  gibblet  struinata  in  corpore.    Ibid.    Zwinfile 
compares  the  bishops  to  the  dry  and  fruitless  props  that 
kupport.  the  vines. 

'  1/icas  simpliciter  mente  captum  esse.    Corp.  Hef.  p.  193. 

•  Zwinglius  mil>t  sane  placet,  et  Bucems.    L.  Kpp.  Iv.  l!u. 

•  Veuiemua  QUO  el  quaudo  tu  roles.    Corp.  Kci.  ii.  2UH. 
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is  not  enough  for  a  Christian  tu  confess 
Christ  ;  one  disciple  should  confess  another 
disciple,  even  if  the  latter  lies  under  the 
shame  of  the  world  ;  but  they  did  not  then 
comprehend  this  duty.  "  Schism  is  in  the 
sehism,"  said  the  Romanists,  and  the  empe- 
ror flattered  himself  with  an  easy  victory. 
"  Return  to  the  Church,"  was"  the  cry 
from  every  side,  "  which  means, "interrupted 
the  Strasburgers,  "  let  us  put  the  bit  in 
your  mouths,  that  we  may  lead  you  as  we 
please."1 

All  these  things  deeply  afflicted  the  elector, 
who  was  besides  still  under  tin:  burden  of 
Charles's  demands  and  threats.  The  empe- 
ror' had  not  once  spoken  to  him,2  and  it  was 
every  where  said  that  his  cousin  George  of 
Saxony  would  be  proclaimed  elector  in  his 
stead. 

On  the  28th  July,  there  was  a  great  festi- 
val at  the  court.  Charles,  robed  in  his  impe- 
rial garments,  whose  value  was  s:iid  to  ex- 
ceed 200,000  gold  ducats,  and  displaying  an 
air  of  majesty  which  impressed  respect  aiid 
fear,3  conferred  on  many  princes  the  investi- 
ture of  their  dignities  ;  the  elector  alone  was 
excluded  from  these  favours.  Erelong  he 
was  made  to  understand  more  plainly  what 
was  reserved  for  him,  and  it  was  insinuated, 
that  if  he  did  not  submit,  the  emperor  would 
expel  him  from  his  states,  and  inflict  upon 
him  the  severest  punishment."4 

The  elector  turned  pale,  for  he  doubted 
not  that  such  would  certainly  be  the  termi- 
nation. How  with  his  small  territory  could 
he  resist  that  powerful  monarch  who  had 
just  vanquished  France  and  Italy,  and  now 
saw  German}-  at  his  feet?  And  besides,  if 
he  could  do  it,  had  he  the  right  ?  Frightful 
nightmares  pursued  John  in  his  dreams. 
He  beheld  himself  stretched  beneath  an 
immense  mountain  under  which  he  lay  pain- 
fully struggling,  while  his  cousin  George  of 
Saxony  stood  on  the  summit  and  seemed  to 
brave  him. 

John  at  length  came  forth  from  this  fur- 
nace. "I  must  either  renounce  God  or  the 
world,"  said  he.  "Well!  my  choice  is  not 
doubtful.  It  is  God  who  made  me  elector,-  - 
me,  who  was  not  worthy  of  it.  I  fling  my- 
self into  his  arms,  and  let  him  do  with  me 
what  shall  seem  good  to  him."  Thus  the 
elector  by  faith  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions 
and  subdued  kingdoms."5 

All  evangelical  Christendom  had  taken 
part  in  the  struggle  of  John  the  Persevering. 
It  was  seen  that  if  he  should  now  fall,  all 
would  fall  with  him  ;  and  they  endeavoured 
to  support  him.  "  Fear  not,"  cried  the  Chris- 
tians of  Magdeburg,  "for  your  highness  is 
under  Christ's  banner."6  "  Italy  is  in  expec- 

1  Una  tamen   omnium  vox:    Ktverlimini   ad  Eccltiiam. 
Zw.  Kpp.  ii.  1*4. 

-  Colloquium  cjus  nondnm  frul  potulsse.    Seek.  II.  154. 

3  Apparuit  (ii  sar  majestale insignitus  vestibus  suU 

imperial  I  bus.    Corp.  Rrt.  II.  212. 

<  MiilH«r.  Cesch.  dor  Protestation,  p.  715. 

s  Hebrews  il.  33,  34. 

Lntci  dem  liceipannyr  Jesu  Christ!.    Ibid.  p.  131. 
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tation,"  wrote  they  from  Venice;  "  if  for 
Christ's  glory  you  must  die,  fear  nothing.1'1 
But  it  was  from  :i  higher  source  that  John's 
courage  was  derived.  "  I  beheld  Satin  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven,"  said  his  Master.2 
The  elector,  in  like  manner,  beheld  in  his 
dreams  George  fall  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  lie  dashed  in  pieces  at  its  feet. 

Once  resolved  to  lose  every  thing,  John, 
free,  happy,  and  tranauil,  assembled  his 
theologians.  These  generous  men  desired  to 
sive,  their  master.  "Gracious  lord,'1  said 
Sp  >l:itin,  "  recollect  that  the  Word  of  God, 
being  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  must  be  upheld, 
not  by  the  secular  power,  but  by  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty."3 — "  Yes  !"  said"  all  the  doc- 
tors, "we  do  not  wish  that,  to  save  us,  you 
should  risk  your  children,  your  subjects, 

your  states,   your  crown We  will  rather 

give  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  conjure  him  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
l>l".'d."4  John,  touched  by  this  language, 
refused,  however,  their  solicitations,  and 
'firmly  repeated  these  words,  which  had  be- 
come his  device  :  "  I  also  desire  to  confess 
my  Saviour." 

It  was  on  the  20th  July  that  lie  replied  to 
the  pressing  arguments  by  which  Charles 
had  endeavoured  to  shake  him.  He  proved 
to  the  emperor  that,  being  his  brother's  legi- 
timate heir,  he  could  not  refuse  him  the  in- 
vestiture, which,  besides,  the  Diet  of  Worms 
had  secured  to  him.  He  added,  that  he  did 
not  blindly  believe  what  his  doctors  said,  but 
that,  having  recognized  the  Word  of  God  to 
be  the  foundation  of  their  teaching,  he  con- 
fessed anew,  an  it  without  any  hesitation,  all 
the  articles  of  the  Apology.  "  I  therefore 
entreat  your  majesty,"  continued  he,  "to 
permit  me  and  mine  to  render  an  account  to 
God  alone  of  what  concerns  the  salvation  of 
our  souls.1'5  The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg 
made  the  same  reply.  Thus  failed  this  skil- 
ful manoeuvre  by  which  the  Romanists  had 
hoped  to  break  the  strength  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  Confes- 
sion, and  as  yet  there  was  no  reply.  "  The 
Papists,  from  the  moment  they  heard  the 
Apology,"  it  was  said,  suddenly  became 
dumb.''0  At  length  the  Romish  theologians 
handed  their  revised  and  corrected  perform- 
ance to  the  emperor,  and  persuaded  this 
prince  to  present  it  in  his  own  name.  The 
mantle  of  the  state  seemed  to  them  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  movements  of  Rome. 
"  These  sycophants,"  said  Melancthon, 
"  have  desired  to  clothe  themselves  with 
the  lion's  skin,  to  appear  to  us  so  much 


1  Etiamsl  mors  subcunda  tibl  foret  ob  Christ!  gloriam. 
Corp.  Ref.  li.  228.    L.  1'.  Roselli. 

2  I.nke  x.  IM. 

3  Gotten  Wurt  keines  wegs  dnrch  weltlicb.  Schwcrt.    F. 
Urkiind.  II.  «2. 

*  Sle  wollen  Ihnen  an  Ihrcm  BIQte  gcniigcn  Iftssen.    Ibid. 
90. 

*  Forstemann's  IJrkundenbuch,  pp.  80-52, 113-119. 

6  Papislas  obmutimse  ad  ipsorum  Confcssioneui.    Cocbl. 
p.  19a. 
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more  terrible."1      All  the  states  of  the 
were  convoked  for  the  next  day  but 


On  Wednesday,  3d  August,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  emperor  took  his  seat 
on  the  throne  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palatinate 
Palace,  attended  by  his  brother,  the  electors, 
princes,  and  deputies.  When  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  his  allies  were  introduced,  the 
count-palatine,  who  was  called  "  Charles's 
mouthpiece  ;  "  said  to  them  :  "  His  majesty 
having  handed  your  Confession  to  several 
doctors  of  different  nations,  illustrious  by 
their  knowledge,  their  morals,  and  their  im- 
partiality, has  read  their  reply  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  submits  it  to  you  as  his 
own."2 

Alexander  Schweiss  then  took  the  papers 
and  read  the  Refutation.  The  Roman  party 
approved  some  articles  of  the  Confession,  con- 
demned others,  and  in  certain  less  salient 
passages,  it  distinguished  between  what  must 
be  rejected  and  what  accepted. 

It  gave  way  on  an  important  point ;  the 
opus  operatum.  The  Protestants  having  said 
in  their  13th  Article  that  faith  was  necessary 
in  the  sacrament,  the  Romish  part}'  as- 
sented to  it;  thus  abandoning  an  error  which 
the  papacy  had  so  earnestly  defended  against 
Luther  in  that  very  city  oi"  Augsburg  by  the 
month  of  Cajetan. 

Moreover,  they  recognized  as  truly  Chris- 
tian the  evangelical  doctrine  on  the  Trinity, 
on  Christ,  on  baptism,  on  eternal  punishment, 
and  on  the  origin  of  evil. 

But  on  nil  the  other  points,  Charles,  his 
princes,  and  his  theologians,  declared  them- 
selves immovable.  They  maintained  that 
men  are  born  with  die  fear  of  God,  that  good 
works  are  meritorious,  and  that  they  justify 
in  union  with  faith.  They  upheld  the  seven 
sacrament?,  the  mass,  transubstantiationj  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cup,  the  celibacy  of  priests. 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  denied  that  the 
Church  was  an  assembly  of  the  saints.' 

This  Refutation  was  skilful  in  some  re- 
spects, and,  above  all,  in  what  concerned  the 
doctrine  of  works  and  of  faith.  But  on  other 
points,  in  particular  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cup  and  the  celibacy  of  priests,  its  arguments 
were  lamentably  weak,  and  contrary  to  the 
well  known  facts  of  history. 

While  the  Protestants  had  taken  their 
stand  on  the  Scriptures,  their  adversaries 
supported  the  divine  origin  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  laid  down  absolute  submission  to  its  laws. 
Thus,  the  essential  character,  which  still 
distinguishes  Rome  from  the  Reformation, 
stood  prominently  forth  in  this  first  combat. 

Among  the  auditors  who  filled  the  chapel 
of  the  Palatinate  Palace,  concealed  in  the 
midst  of  the  deputies  of  Nuremberg,  was  Joa- 

1  Voluerunt  sycophants!  theoloffi  Xsavjjiv  Illam  sibl  clr. 
cnmdare,  ut  cssent  nobU  formldabiliorcs.  Corp.  Ref.  p. 
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chim  Camcrarius,  who,  while  Schweiss  was 
reading,  leant  over  his  tablets  and  carefully 
noted  down  all  he  could  collect.  At  the 
same  time  others  of  the  Protestants,  speak- 
ing to  one  another,  were  indignant,  and  even 
laughed,  as  one  of  their  opponents  assures 
us.1  "  Really,"  said  they  with  one  consent, 
"  the  whole  of  this  Refutation  is  worthy  of 
Eck,  Faber,  and  Cochloeus!'* 

As  for  Charles,  little  pleased  with  these 
theological  dissertations,  he  slept  during  the 
reading;2  but  he  awoke  when  Schweiss  had 
finished,  and  his  awakening  was  that  of  a 
lion. 

The  count-palatine  then  declared  that  his 
majesty  found  the  articles  of  this  Refutation 
orthodox,  catholic,  and  conformable  to  the 
Gospel ;  that  he  therefore  required  the  Pro- 
testants to  abandon  their  Confession,  now 
refuted,  and  to  adhere  to  all  the  articles 
which  had  just  been  set  forth;3  that,  if  they 
refused,  the  emperor  would  remember  his 
office,  and  would  know  how  to  show  himself 
the  advocate  and  defender  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

This  language  was  clear  enough .-  the  ad- 
versaries imagined  they  had  refuted  the  Pro- 
testants by  commanding  the  latter  to  con.-i- 
der  themselves  beaten.  Violence — arms — 
war — were  all  contained  in  these  cruel  words 
of  Charles's  minister.4  The  princes  repre- 
sented that,  as  the  Refutation  adopted  some 
of  their  articles  and  rejected  others,  it  re- 
quired a  careful  examination,  and  they  con- 
sequently begged  a  copy  should  be  given 
them. 

The  Romish  party  had  a  long  conference 
on  this  demand :  night  was  at  hand  ;  the 
count-palatine  replied  that,  considering  the 
late  hour  and  the  importance  of  this  affair, 
the  emperor  would  make  known  his  pleasure 
somewhat  later.  The  diet  separated,  and 
Charles  the  Fifth,  exasperated  at  the  auda- 
city of  the  evangelical  princes,  says  Coch- 
loeus,  returned  in  ill-humour  to  his  apart- 
ments.6 

The  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  with- 
drew full  of  peace  ;  the  reading  of  the  Refu- 
tation having  given  them  as  much  confi- 
dence as  that  of  the  Confession  itself.6  They 
saw  in  their  adversaries  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  hierarchy,  but  a  great  ignorance  of 
the  Gospel — a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Romish  party ;  and  this  thought  encouraged 
them.  "  Certainly,"  said  they,  "  the  Church 
cannot  be  where  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
Christ."' 

Melancthon  alone  was  still  alarmed :  he 
walked  by  Sight  and  not  by  faith,  and,  re- 

1  Multi  e  Lutheranis  Inepte  cachinnabantur.    Cochlceus, 

p.  h95. 

2  Imperator  Iterum  obdorrnivlt.    Corp.  Rcf.  11.  245. 

J  Petiit  Caesar  ut  omnes  In  lllos  articulos  consentlant. 
Ibid. 
«  Orationls  summa  atrot.    Ibid.  263. 

5  Cssar  non  tcquo  anitnu  ferebat  eomm  contumaciam. 
Cochl.  p.  195. 

6  Factl  sunt  erectlore  anlmo.    Corp.  Ref.  II.  269. 

7  Eccleslam  ibl  non  esse,  ubi  ignoratur  Christus. 
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membering  the  legate's  smiles,  he  had  another 
interview  with  him,  as  early  as  the  4ih  Au- 
gust, still  demanding  the  cup  for  the  laity, 
and  lawful  wives  for  the.  priests.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "our  pastors  will  place  themselves 
again  under  the  government  of  the  bishops, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  those  innu- 
merable sects  with  whicli  posterity  is  threat- 
ened."1 Melancthon 's  glance  into  the  fu- 
ture is  remarkable  :  it  does  not,  however, 
mean  that  he,  like  many  others,  preferred  a 
dead  unity  to  a  living  diversity. 

Campeggio,  now  certain  of  triumphing  by 
the  sword,  disdainfully  handed  this  paper  to 
Cochloeus,  who  hastened  to  refute  it.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  Melancthou  or  Cam- 
peggio was  the  more  infatuated.  God  did 
not  permit  an  arrangement  that  would  have 
enslaved  his  Church. 

Charles  passed  the  whole  of  the  4th  and 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August  in  consult- 
ation with  the  Ultramontane  party.  "  It 
will  never  be  by  discussion  that  we  shall 
come  to  an  understanding,"  said  some  ;  "and 
if  the  Protestants  do  not  submit  voluntarily, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  compel  them."  They 
nevertheless  decided,  on  account  of  the  Refu- 
tation, on  adopting  a  middle  course.  During 
the  whole  of  the  diet  Charles  pursued  a  skil- 
ful policy.  At  first  he  refused  every  thing, 
hoping  to  lead  away  the  princes  by  violence ; 
then  he  conceded  a  few  unimportant  points, 
under  the  impression  that  the  Protestants, 
having  lost  all  hope,  would  esteem  so  much 
the  more  the  little  he  did  yield.  This  was 
what  he  did  again  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. In  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the 
count-palatine  announced  that  the  emperor 
would  give  them  a  copy  of  the  Refutation, 
but  on  these  conditions ;  namely,  that  the 
Protestants  should  not  reply,  that  they 
should  speedily  agree  with  the  emperor,  and 
that  they  should  not  print  or  communicate 
to  any  one  the  Refutation  that  should  be 
confided  to  thftm.2 

This  communication  excited  murmurs 
among  the  Protestants.  "  These  conditions," 
said  they  all,  "are  inadmissible." — "The 
Papists  present  us  with  their  paper,''  added 
the  Chancellor  Briick,  "  as  the  fox  offered 
a  thin  broth  to  his  gossip  the  stork." 

The  savoury  broth  upon  a  plate  by  Reynard  was  served  up, 
But  Mistress  Stork,  with  her  long  beak,  she  could  not  get  a 
sup.3 

"If  the  Refutation,"  continued  he,  "should 
become  known  without  our  participation 
(and  how  can  we  prevent  it  ?),  we  shall  be 
charged  with  it  as  a  crime.  Let  us  beware 
of  accepting  so  perfidious  an  offer.4  AYe 
already  possess  in  the  notes  of  Camerarius 
several  articles  of  this  paper,  and  if  we  omit 


1  Quod  nisi  (let,  quid  In  tot  sectls  ad  postcros  futurum  sit. 
Corp.  Rer.  II.  14$. 

2  F.  Urkund.  II.  l?9 ;  Corp.  Ref.  II.  256  :  BrUch.  Apol.  75. 

3  Oluck  wlc  der  Fnchs  brauchct,  da  er  den  Stored  zu  cast 
lud.    Briick,  Apol.  74.  r 

«  Quando  eiemplum  per  alios  In  vulfiis  eilre  potent, 
Corp.  Bef.  H.  7«. 
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any  point,  no  one  will  have  the  right  to  re-  I  miscs,  obstinately  persist  in  their  diabolical 


. 


proach  us  with  it.'1 

On  the  next  day  (6th  August),  the  Pro- 
testants declared  to  the  diet  that  they  pre- 
ferred declining  the  copy  thus  offered  to  them, 
nnd  appealed  to  God  and  to  his  .majesty.1 
They  thus  rejected  all  that  the  emperor  pro- 
posed to  thorn,  eVcn  what  he  considered  as  a 
favour. 

Agitation,  anger,  and  affright  were  fhani- 
fested  on  every  bench  of  tint  august  as- 
sembly.2 This  reply  of  the  evangelicals  was 
war — was  rebellion.  Oorgc  of  Saxony,  the 
J'rinces  of  Bavaria,  all  the  violent  adherents 
of  Rome,  trembled  with  indignation  ;  there 
was  a  sudden,  an  impetuous  movement,  an 
explosion  of  murmurs  and  of  hatred;  and  it 
might  have  been  feared  that  the  two  parties 
would  have  come  to  blows  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  if  Archbishop  Albert, 


course,  then  let  his  majesty  seize  fire  and 
sword,  let  him  take  possession  cf  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  heretics,  and  utterly  eradicate 
these  venomous  plants.1  Then  let  him  ap- 
point holy  inquisitors,  who  shall  go  on  the 
track  of  the  remnants  of  the  Reformation, 
and  proceed  against  them,  as  in  Spain  against 
the  Moors.  Let  him  put  the  university  of 
Wittemberg  under  ban,  burn  all  heretical 
books,  and  send  back  the  fugitive  monks  to 
their  convents.  But  this  plan  must  be  exe- 
cuted with  courage." 

Thus  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome  consisted, 
according  to  a  prophecy  uttered  against  the 
city  which  is  seated  on  seven  hills,  in  adorning 
itself  with  pearls  that  it  had  stolen,  and  in 
becoming  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints.2 

While  Charles  was  thus  urged  on  with 


the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Dukes  blind  fury  by  the  diet  and  the  pope,  the  Pro- 
of Brunswick,  Pomerairia,  and  Mecklen-  :  tcstant  princes,  restrained  by  a  mute  indig- 
burg,  rushing  between  them,  hud  not  con-  J  nation,  did  not  open  their  mouths,3  and 
iured  the  Protestants  to  put  an  end  to  this  i  hence  they  seemed  to  betray  a  weakness  of 

*111»  I  1  1       •  ,1  1*1,1'  f*   i  Tt         i 


deplorable  combat,    and    not  drive   the  em- 
peror to  extremities.3     The   diet  separated, 


which  tho  enperor  was  eager  to  profit.     But 
there  was  also   strength  concealed  beneath 


their   hearts    filled  with  emotion,  apprehen-     this   weakness.     "  We   have   nothing   left," 


siou,  and  trouble. 

Never  had  the  diet  proposed  such  fatal 
alternatives.  The  hopes  of  agreement,  set 
forth  in  the  edict  of  convocation,  had  only 
been  a  deceitful  lure :  now  the  mask  was 
thrown  aside;  submission  or  the  sword — such 
was  the  dilemma  offered  to  the  Reformation. 
All  announced  that  the  day  of  tentatives  was 
passed,  and  that  they  were  beginning  one  of 
violence. 

In  truth,  on  the  6th  July,  the  pope  had 
assembled  the  consistory  of  cardinals  in  his 
palace  at  Rome,  and  had  mad;  known  to 
them  the  Protestant  ultimatum  ;  namely,  the 
cup  for  the  laity,  the  marriage  of  priests,  the 
omission  of  the  invocation  of  saints  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  use  of  ecclesiastical 
property  already  secularized,  and  for  the 
rest,  the  convocation  of  a  council.  "  These 
concessions,"  said  the  cardinals,  "are  opposed 
to  the  religion,  discipline,  and  laws  of  the 
Church.4  We  reject  them,  and  vote  our 
thanks  to  the  emperor  for  the  zeal  which  he 
employs  in  bringing  back  the  deserters." 
The  pope  having  thus  decided,  every  attempt 
at  conciliation  became  useless. 

Campeggio,  on  his  side,  redoubled  in  zeal, 
lie  spoke  as  if  in  his  person  the  pope  him- 
self were  present  at  Augsburg.5  "  Let  the 
emperor  and  the  right-thinking  princes  form 
a  league,"  said  be  to  Charles;  "  and  if  these 
rebels,  equally  insensible  to  threats  and  pro- 

1  PaaSieesOott  und  Kays.  MaJ.  beschlen  muftten.  Ur- 
knnd.  li.  isi. 

'i  Und  darob  wic  man  Spiircn  mag,  cin  Entzct  zen  gehabt. 
iliil. 

J  Hi  accedunt  nd  nostros  principe?  ot  jubcnt  omittere  hoc 
ccrtanu'ii,  ne  Cicsar  vehcnicntius  commoveaiur.  Corp. 
Ret.  ii.  11J4. 

*  <>l>!'  sitas  religion!,  discipline,  Icgibusque  Kcclesic. 
Pailav.  i.  -L',t. 

5  Als  were  der  I'apst  sclbst  Ecgcmvartlg  gewcst.  Brfick, 
Apol.ta. 


exclaimed  Melancthon,  "  but  to  embrace  our 
Saviour's  knees."  In  this  they  laboured  ear- 
nestly. Melancthon  begged  for  Luther's 
prayers  ;  Brentz  for  those  of  his  own  church : 
a  general  cry  of  distress  and  of  faith  ran 
through  evangelical  Germany.  "  You  shall 
have  sheep,"  said  Brentz,  "  if  you  will  send 
us  sheep :  you  know  what  I  mean."4  The 
sheep  that  were  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  were 
the  prayers  of  the.  saints. 

The  Church  was  not  wanting  to  itself. 
"Assembled  every  day,"  wrote  certain  cities 
to  the  electors,  "  we  beg  for  you  strength, 
grace,  and  victory, — victory  full  of  joy."  But 
the  man  of  prayer  and  faith  was  especially 
Luther.  A  calm  and  sublime  courage,  in 
which  firmness  shines  at  the  side  of  joy — a 
courage  that  rises  and  exults  in  proportion 
as  the  danger  increases — is  what  Luther's 
letters  at  this  time  present  in  every  line. 
The  most  poetical  images  are  pale  beside 
those  energetic  expressions  which  issue  in  a 
boiling  torrent  from  the  reformer's  soul.  "  I 
have  recently  witnessed  two  miracles,"  wrote 
he  on  the  5th  August  to  Chancellor  Briick  ; 
"  this  is  the  first.  As  I  was  at  my  window. 
I  saw  the  stars,  and  the  sky,  and  that  vast 
and  magnificent  firmament  in  which  the 
Lord  has  placed  them.  I  could  nowhere  dis- 
cover the  columns  on  which  the  Master  has 
supported  this  immense  vault,  and  yet  the 
heavens  did  not  fall 

"  And  here  is  the  second.  I  beheld  thick 
clouds  hanging  above  us  like  a  vast  sea.  I 

1  Sc  alcnni ncrsevcrasscro  in  queata  diabollca  via 

quella  R.  M.  potnX  metlcri-  In  mano  al  lerro  c  «l  fucnrf  r-idi. 
filta  rx/irfare  qucsta  vciieiiatii  plant*.  Instruct  to  data 
C'n'suri  a  rMcreiHilssiinoC'ampcggilu  dicta  Augustana,  l&ja 

'2  Revelation  xvil.  itud  nviil. 

3  Tacit  a  indiKiialio     Corp.  Itel.  II.  2M. 

4  lluliebit  s  lives,  si  oves  ad  nos  mittatis  :  intclligitis  qua 
voLo.     Ibid.  VI46. 
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could  neither  perceive  ground  on  which  they 
reposed,  nor  cords  by  which  they  were  sus- 
pended ;  and  yet  they  did  not  fall  upon  us, 
but  saluted  us  rapidly  and  fled  away. 

"God,"  continued  lie,  "will  choose  the 
manner,  the  time,  and  the  place  suitable  for 
deliverance,  and  he  will  not  linger.  What 
the  men  of  blood  have  begun,  they  have  not 

yet  finished Our  rainbow  is  faint their 

clouds  are  threatening the  enemy  comes 

against  us  with  frightful  machines But 

at  last  it  will  be  seen  to  whom  belong  the 
ballistae,  and  from  what  hands  the  javelins 
are  launched.1  It  is  no  matter  if  Luther 
perishes :  if  Christ  is  conqueror,  Luther  is 
conqueror  also."  2 

The  Roman  party,  who  did  not  know  what 
was  the  victory  of  faith,  imagined  themselves 
certain  of  success. 

As  the  doctors  had  refuted  the  Confession, 
the  Protestants  ought,  they  imagined,  to  de- 
clare themselves  convinced,  and  all  would 
then  be  restored  to  its  ancient  footing :  such 
was  the  plan  of  the  emperor's  campaign. 
He  therefore  urged  and  called  upon  the  Pro- 
testants ;  but  instead  of  submitting,  they 
announced  a  refutation  of  the  Refutation. 
Upon  this  Charles  looked  at  his  sword,  and 
all  the  princes  who  surrounded  him  did  the 
same. 

John  of  Saxony  understood  what  that 
meant,  but  he  remained  firm.  "  The  straight 
line,"  said  he  (the  axiom  was  familiar  to  him), 
"  is  the  shortest  road."  It  is  this  indomitable 
firmness  that  has  secured  for  him  in  history 
the  name  of  John  the  Persevering.  He  was 
not  alone :  all  those  Protestant  princes  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  courts,  and 
who  were  habituated  to  pay  an  humble  obe- 
dience to  the  emperor,  at, that  time  found  in 
their  faith  a  noble  independence  that  con- 
founded Charles  the  Fifth. 

With  the  design  of  gaining  the  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg,  they  opened  to  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  according  him  some  possessions  in 
Silesia  on  which  he  had  claims.  "  If  Christ 
is  Christ,"  replied  he,  "  the  doctrine  that  I 
have  confessed  is  truth." — "  But  do  you 
know,"  quickly  replied  his  cousin  the  Elector 
Joachim,  "what  is  your  stake?" — "Cer- 
tainly," replied  the  margrave,  "  it  is  said  I 
shall  be  expelled  from  this  country.  Well  ! 
may  God  protect  me ! "  One  day  Prince 
Wolfgang  of  Anbalt  met  Doctor  Eck. 
"  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  you  are  exciting  to 
war,  but  you  will  find  those  who  will  not  be 
behindhand  with  you.  I  have  broken  many 
a  lanc'e  for  my  friends  in  my  time.  My  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  assuredly  worthy  that  I 
should  do  as  much  for  him." 

At  the  sight  of  this  resolution,  each  one 
asked  himself  whether  Charles,  instead  of 
curing  the  disease,  was  not  augmenting  it. 
Reflections,  criticisms,  and  jests  passed  be- 


1  In  fine  videbitur  cujus  toni L.  Dpp.  iv.  130. 

2  Vlncat  Chriatus  modo.  nihll  rcfert  si  pereat  LuUierus, 
<iuia  victore  Chrlsto  victor  erit.    Ibid.  UI9. 
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tween  the  citizens ;  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  manifested  in  its  own  fashion  what 
they  thought  of  the  folly  of  their  chiefs.  We 
will  adduce  one  instance. 

It  is  said  that  one  day,  as  the  emperor  was 
at  table  with  several  Roman-catholic  princes, 
he  was  informed  that  some  comedians  beg- 
ged permission  (according  to  custom)  to 
amuse  their  lordships.  First  appeared  an 
old  man  wearing  a  mask,  and  dressed  in  a 
doctor's  robe,  who  advanced  with  difficulty, 
carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  in  his  arms, 
some  straight  and  some  crooked.  He  ap- 
proached the  wide  fire-place  of  the  Gothic 
hall,  threw  down  his  load  in  disorder,  and 
immediately  withdrew.1  Charles  and  the 
courtiers  read  on  his  back  the  inscription — 
JOHN  REUCHLIN.  Next  came  another  mask 
with  an  intelligent  look,  who  made  every 
exertion  to  pair  the  straight  and  the  crooked 
pieces;2  but  finding  his  labour  useless,  he 
shook  his  head,  turned  to  the  door,  and  dis- 
appeared. They  read — ERASMUS  OF  ROTTER- 
DAM. Almost  immediately  after  advanced  a 
monk  with  bright  eye  and  decided  gait, 
carrying  a  brasier  of  lighted  coals.3  He  put 
the  wood  in  order,  set  fire  to  it,  and  blew  and 
stirred  it  up,  so  that  the  flame  rose  bright 
and  sparkling  into  the  air.  He  then  retired,- 
and  on  his  back  were  the  words — MAKTIN 
LUTHER. 

Next  approached  a  magnificent  personage, 
covered  with  all  the  imperial  insignia,  who, 
seeing  the  fire  so  bright,  drew  his  sword,  and 
endeavoured  by  violent  thrusts  to  extinguish 
it ;  but  the  more  he  struck,  the  fiercer  burnt 
the  flames,  and  at  last  he  quitted  the  hall  in 
indignation.  His  name,  as  it  would  seem, 
was  not  made  known  to  the  spectators,  but 
all  divined  it.  The  general  attention  was 
soon  attracted  by  a  new  character.  A  man, 
wearing  a  surplice  and  a  mantle  of  red  vel- 
vet, with  an  alb  of  white  wool  reaching  to 
his  heels,  and  having  a  stole  around  his 
neck,  the  ends  ornamented  with  pearls,  ad- 
vanced majestically.  On  beholding  the 
flames  that  already  filled  the  hearth,  he 
wrung  his  hands  in  terror,  and  looked 
around  for  something  to  extinguish  them. 
Seeing  two  vessels  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  hall,  one  filled  with  water,  and  the  other 
with  oil,  he  rushed  towards  them,  seized  un- 
wittingly on  that  containing  the  oil,  and 
threw  it  on  the  fire.4  The  flame  then  spread 
with  such  violence  that  the  mask  fled  in 
alarm,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven  ;  on  his 
back  was  read  the  name  of  LEO  X. 

The  mystery  was  finished;  but  instead  of 
claiming  their  remuneration,  the  pretended 
actors  had  disappeared.  No  one  asked  the 
moral  of  this  drama. 

The  lesson,  however,  proved  useless  ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  diet,  assuming  at  the 

i  Pcrsnna  larva  contecta.habiturtoctorall  portabat  struera 
lienorum.    T.  L   Fabricius.  O|ip.  omni  >.  ii.  231. 

-  Hlc  conabatnr  cuna  rectia  exn><junrc  lignis.    Ibid. 
3  In  azuhi  fercns  Ignem  et  prunas.    Ibid. 

•  Currcns  in  amphorum  oleo  plcnam.    Ibid.  231. 
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same  time  the  part  assigned  to  the  emperor 
and  the  pope,  began  to  prepare  the  means 
necessary  for  extinguishing  the  fire  kindled 
by  Luther.  They  negotiated  in  Italy  with 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  engaged  to  send  a 
few  regiments  of  light  cavalry  across  the 
Alps;1  and  in  England  with  Henry  VIII., 
who  had  not  forgotten  Luther's  reply,  and 
who  promised  Charles,  through  his  ambas- 
sador, an  immense  subsidy  to  destroy  the 
heretics.'2 

At  the  same  time  frightful  prodigies  an- 
nounced the  gloomy  future  which  threatened 
the  Reform.  At  Spires  fearful  spectres,  in 
the  shape  of  monks  with  angry  eyes  and 
hasty  steps,  had  appeared  during  the  night. 
"What  do  you  want?"  they  had  been 
asked. — "  We  are  going  to  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg ! "  they  replied.  The  circumstance  had 
been  carefully  investigated,  and  was  found 
perfectly  trustworthy.3  "  The  interpretation 
is  not  difficult,"  exclaimed  Melancthon : 
"  Evil  spirits  are  coming  to  Augsburg  to 
counteract  our  exertions,  and  to  destroy 
peace.  They  forebode  horrible  troubles  to 
us."4  No  one  doubted  this.  "  Every  thing 
is  advancing  towards  war,"  said  Erasmus.5 
"  The  diet  will  not  terminate,''  wrote  Brentz, 
"  except  by  the  destruction  of  all  Germany."6 
"  There  will  be  a  slaughter  of  the  saints," 
exclaimed  Bucer.  "  which  will  be  such  that 
the  massacres  of  Diocletian  will  scarcely 
come  up  to  it."7  War  and  blood ! — this  was 
t  the  general  cry. 

Suddenly,  on  the  night  of  Saturday',  6th 
August,  a  great  disturbance  broke  out  in  the 
city  of  Augsburg.8  There  was  running  to 
and  fro  in  the  streets  ;  messengers  from  the 
emperor  were  galloping  in  every  direction  ; 
the  senate  was  called  together  and  received 
an  order  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  the  city 
gates.9  All  were  afoot  in  the  imperial  bar- 
racks ;  the  soldiers  got  ready  their  arms  ; 
the  regiments  were  drawn  up,  and  at  day- 
break (about  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing) the  emperor's  troops,  in  opposition  to 
the  custom  always  observed  in  the  diet,  re- 
lieved the  garrison  of  the  city  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  gates.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  reported  that  they  would  not  be  opened, 
and  that  Charles  had  given  orders  to  keep  a 
strict  watch  upon  the  elector  and  his  allies.10 


1  Che  tentano  col  Dnca  di  Mantova  d'  avcrc  II  mododl 
condurre  lOOd  cavalli  leggier!  d*  Italia  in  caso  si  faci'sse 
guerra  in  Gcrmania.  Nic.  Tiefolo  Relat. 

*  Cui  (Csesari)ingentem  vim  pecuniwin  hoc  sacrum  bellum 
contra  beretlcos  Anglus  promisisse  fertur.    Zw.  Epp.  ii.  484. 

3  Res  et  diligentcr  in<iui-.it:i  el  eiplorata  maxlmeque 
a^icviffT:;.  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  259. 

*  Monachorum  Spirensiuni  ifciffta  plane  significat  hor- 
rlbilem  tumullum.    Ibid.  260. 

5  Vides  rem  plane  tendcre  ad  bellum.  Corp.  Eef.  Aug. 
12,  p.  •:««. 

»  Comltia  non  finientur  nisi  totius  Germanise  malo  et 
eiltlo.  Corp.  Eef.  ii.  216. 

*  Lanlena  sanctorum  quails  vU  Diocletian!  tempore  full. 
Buc.  Ep.  Aug.  U,  1530. 

8  Tumultum  magnum  fuisse  In  clvltate.    Corp.  Ref.  11. 277. 

*  Facto  autem  Intempesta  nocte  Cesar  senatui  mandavit, 
ne  quenquam  per  portag  urbis  sure  emlttant.    Ibid. 

"'  DarT man  auf  den  Cliuri urst  zu  Sachscn  aufschcn  haben 
wll.  Bruck,  Apol.  p.  80. 


A  terrible  awakening  for  those  who  still 
flattered  themselves  with  seeing  the  reli- 
gious debates  conclude  peacefully  !  Might 
not  these  unheard-of  measures  be  the  com- 
mencement of  war  and  the  signal  of  a  fright- 
ful massacre? 


phosis—  Unusual  Moderation—  Peace  !  Peace  ! 
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TROUBLE  and  anger  prevailed  in  the  imperial 
palace,  and  it  was  the  landgrave  who  had 
caused  them.  Firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  tempest  with  which  he.  was  surrounded, 
Philip  of  Hesse  had  never  bent  his  head  to 
the  blast.  One  day,  in  a  public  assembly, 
addressing  the  bishops,  he  had  said  to  them, 
"  My  lords,  give  peace  to  the  empire  ;  we 
beg  it  of  you.  If  you  will  not  do  so,  and  if 
I  must  fall,  be  sure  that  I  will  drag  one  or 
two  of  you  along  with  me."  They  saw  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  milder  means  with 
him,  and  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  gain 
him  by  showing  a  favourable  disposition 
with  respect  to  the  county  of  Katzenellen- 
bogen,  about  which  he  was  at  variance  with 
Nassau,  and  to  Wurtemberg,  which  he 
claimed  for  his  cousin  Ulric.  On  his  side 
Duke  George  of  Saxony,  his  father-in-law, 
had  assured  him  that  he  would  make  him 
his  heir  if  he  would  submit  to  the  pope. 
"  They  carried  him  to  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  whence  they  showed  him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  there- 
of,"1 says  a  chronicler,  but  the  landgrave  re- 
sisted the  temptation. 

One  day  he  heard  that  the  emperor  had 
manifested  a  desire  to  speak  to  him.  He 
leapt  instantly  on  his  horse  and  appeared 
before  Charles."  The  latter,  who  had  with 
him  his  secretary  Schweiss  and  the  Bishop 
of  Constance,  represented  that  he  had  four 
complaints  against  him;  namely,  of  having 
violated  the  edict  of  Worms,  of  despising  the 
mass,  of  having,  during  his  absence,  ex- 
cited all  kinds  of  revolt,  and  finally,  of  having 
transmitted  to  him  a  book  in  which  his  sove- 
reign rights  were  attacked.  The  landgrave 
justified  himself  ;  and  the  emperor  said  that 
he  accepted  his  replies,  except  with  regard 
to  the  faith,  and  begged  him  to  show  him- 
self in  that  respect  entirely  submissive  to  his 
majesty.  "  What  would  you  say,"  added  - 
Charles,  in  a  winning  tone,  "  if  I  elevated 
you  to  the  regal  dignity  ?3  But,  if  you  show 
yourself  rebellious  to  my  orders,  then  I  shall 
behave  as  becomes  a  Roman  emperor." 

1  Auf  den  bohen  berg  gefuhrt.    f.nnze's  Chronrk. 

2  Von  Ihr  selbst  gen  Hof  gerltten.    Corp.  Ref.  11.  IK. 

3  Quin  et  in  regem  te  erehendum  curablmua.    Rommel, 
Philip  der  Or.  1.268. 
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These  words  exasperated  the  landgrave, 
but  they  did  not  move  him.  "  I  am  in  the 
flower  of  my  age,"  replied  he,  "  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  despise  the  joys  of  life  and  the  fa- 
vour of  the  great ;  but  to  the  deceitful  goods 
of  this  world  I  shall  always  prefer  the  in- 
effable grace  of  my  God."  Charles  was 
etupificd  ;  he  could  not  understand  Philip. 

From  this  time  the  landgrave  had  re- 
doubled his  exertions  to  unite  the  adherents 
of  the'  Reformation.  The  Zwinglian  cities 
felt  that,  whatever  was  the  issue  of  the  diet, 
they  would  be  the  first  victims,  unless  the 
S;ixons  should  give  them  their  hand.  But 
this  there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining. 

•'  It  does  not  appear  to  me  useful  to  the 
public  weal,  or  safe  for  the  conscience," 
wrote  Melancthon  to  Bucer,  "  to  load  our 
princes  with  all  the  hatred  your  doctrine 
inspires."1  The  Strasburgers  replied  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  Papists'  hatred  was 
not  so  much  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist 
as  that  of  justification  by  faith.  "  All  we, 
who  desire  to  belong  to  Christ,"  said  they, 
"  are  one,  and  have  nothing  to  expect  but 
death."2 

This  was  true  ;  but  another  motive  besides 
checked  Melancthon.  If  all  the  Protestants 
united,  they  would  feel  their  strength,  and 
war  would  be  inevitable.  Therefore,  then, 
no  union ! 

The  landgrave,  threatened  by  the  empe- 
ror, rejected  by  the  theologians,  began  to 
ask  himself  what  he  did  at  Augsburg.  The 
cup  was  full.  Charles's  refusal  to  commu- 
nicate the  Romish  Refutation,  except  on  in- 
admissible conditions,  made  it  run  over. 
Philip  of  Hesse  saw  but  one  course  to  take — 
to  quit  the  city. 

Scarcely  had  the  emperor  made  known  the 
conditions  which  he  placed  on  the  commu- 
nication of  the  reply,  than  on  Friday  even- 
ing, 5th  August,  the  landgrave,  going  alone 
to  the  count-palatine,  Charles's  minister,  had 
begged  for  an  immediate  audience  with  his 
majesty.  Charles,  who  did  not  care  to  see 
him,  pretended  to  be  busy,  and  had  put  off 
Philip  until  the  following  Sunday.3  But  the 
latter  answered  that  he  could  not  wait ;  that 
his  wife,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  entreated 
him  to  return  to  Hesse  without  delay ;  and 
that,  being  one  of  the  youngest  princes,  the 
meanest  in  understanding,  and  useless,  to 
Charles,  he  humbly  begged  his  majesty 
would  permit  him  to  leave  on  the  morrow. 
The  emperor  refused. 

We  may  well  understand  the  storms  this 
refusal  excited  in  Philip's  mind:  but  he 
knew  how  to  contain  himself;  never  had  he 
appeared  more  tranquil.  During  the  whole 
of' Saturday  (6th  August),  he  seemed  occu- 
pied only  with  a  magnificent  tourney  in  ho- 

1  Nostros  princlpes  onerarelnvldlavestridogmatls.  Corp. 
Ref.  il.  221. 

?  Arctisslme  quoque  inter  nos  conjunct!  essemus,  quotquot 
Christ!  esae  voiumus.  Ibid.  p.  236. 

3  Cum  impcrator  dilationem  respondendi  astu  quodam 
accepUset.  Ibid.  pp.  2M,  376. 


nour  of  the  emperor  and  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand.1 He  prepared  for  it  publicly;  his  ser- 
vants went  to  and  fro.  but  under  that  din  of 
horses  and  of  armour,  Philip  concealed  very 
different  designs.  "  The  landgrave  conducts 
himself  with  very  great  moderation,"  wrote 
Melancthon  to  Luther  the  same  day.2  "  He 
told  me  openly  that,  to  preserve  peace,  he 
would  submit  to  conditions  still  harder  than 
those  which  the  emperor  imposes  on  us,  and 
accept  all  that  he  could  without  dishonouring 
the  Gospel." 

Yet  Charles  was  not  at  ease.  The  land- 
grave's demand  annoyed  him  ;  all  the  Pro- 
testants might  do  the  same,  and  even  quit 
Augsburg  unexpectedly.  The  clue,  that  he 
had  hitherto  so  skilfully  held  in  his  hands, 
was  perhaps  about  to  be  broken  :  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  violent  than  ridiculous.  The  empe- 
ror therefore  resolved  on  striking  a  decisive 
blow.  The  elector,  the  princes,  the  deputies, 
were  still  in  Augsburg  :  and  he  must  at 
every  risk  prevent  their  leaving  it.  Such 
were  the  heavy  thoughts  that  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  August,  while  the  Protestants 
were  calmly  sleeping,3  banished  repose  from 
Charles's  eyes ;  and  which  made  him  hastily 
arouse  the  councillors  of  Augsburg,  and  send 
his  messengers  and  soldiers  through  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

The  Protestant  princes  were  still  slumber- 
ing, when  they  received,  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor,  the  unexpected  order  to  repair  im- 
mediately to  the  Hall  of  the  Chapter.* 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  they  arrived. 
They  found  there  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
burg and  Mentz,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony, 
Brunswick,  and  Mecklenburg,  the  Bishops 
of  Salzburg,  Spires,  and  Strasburg,  George 
Truchses,  the  Margrave  of  Baden's  repre- 
sentative, Count  Martin  of  CElting,  the  Abbot 
of  Weingarten,  and  the  Provost  of  Bamberg. 
These  were  the  commissioners  nominated  by 
Charles  to  terminate  this  great  affair. 

It  was  the  most  decided  among  them, 
Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  who  began  to 
speak.  "  You  know,"  said  he  to  the  Pro- 
testants, "  with  what  mildness  the  emperor 
has  endeavoured  to  re-establish  unity.  If 
some  abuses  have  crept  into  the  Christian 
Church,  he  is  ready  to  correct  them,  in  con- 
junction \\jith  the  pope.  But  how  contrary 
to  the  Gospel  are  the  sentiments  you  have 
adopted  !  Abandon  your  errors,  do  not  any 
longer  remain  separate  from  the  Church,  and 
sign  the  Refutation  without  delay.5  If  you 
refuse,  then,  through  your  fault,  how  many 
souls  will  be  lost,  how  much  blood  shed, 
what  countries  laid  waste,  what  trouble  in 
all  the  empire  !  And  you,"  said  he,  turning 

1  Ad  Indns  cquestres  In  honorem  Cfcsarls   Institucndos 
publlce  sMe  apparavlt.    Seek.  ii.  172. 

2  LanrigraUus  valtle  moderate  se  gerit.    Corp.   Ref.   II. 
251 

'  FKO  verosomno  sopltus  dulclter  quiescebam.    Ibid.  J73. 

<  Mane  facto  Cff-sar convocavit  nostros  princlpes. 

Ibid.  277;  Kriick,  Apol.  p.  79. 

i  Ut  BCntentta  quam  in  refutatlone  audivissent  »njcrtb. 
nut.  Corp.  Ref.  li.  •::;. 
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towards  the  elector,  "  your  electorate,  your 
life,  all  will  be  torn  from  you,  and  certain 
ruin  will  fall  upon  your  subjects,  and  even 
upon  their  wives  and"  children." 

The  elector  remained  motionless.  At  any 
time  this  language  would  have  been  alarm- 
ing: it  was  still  more  so  now  that  the  city 
was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege.  "  We  now 
understand,"  said  the  Protestants  to  one 
another,  "  why  the  imperial  guards  occupy 
the  gates  of  the  city."1  It  was  evident,  in- 
deed, that  the  emperor  intended  violence.2 

The  Protestants  were  unanimous:  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers,  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  prison,  and  beneath  the  thousand  swords 
of  Charles,  they  remained  firm.  All  these 
threats  did  not  make  them  take  one  step 
backwards.3  It  was  important  for  them, 
however,  to  consider  their  reply.  They 
begged  for  a  few  minutes'  delay,  and  re- 
tired. 

To  submit  voluntarily,  or  to  be  reduced  by 
force,  was  the  dilemma  proposed  by  Charles 
to  the  evangelical  Christians. 

At  the  moment  when  each  was  anxious 
about  the  issue  of  this  struggle,  in  which  the 
destinies  of  Christianity  were  contending,  an 
alarming  rumour  suddenly  raised  the  agita- 
tion of  all  minds  to  its  height. 

The  landgrave,  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
parations for  the  tournament,  meditated  the 
most  serious  resolution.  Excluded  by  Charles 
from  every  important  deliberation,  irritated 
at  the  treatment  the  Protestants  had  under- 
gone during  this  diet,4  convinced  that  they 
had  no  more  chance  of  peace,5  not  doubting 
that  their  liberty  was  greatly  endangered  in 
Augsburg,  and  feeling  unable  to  conceal 
under  the  appearance  of  moderation  the  in- 
dignation with  which  his  soul  was  filled, 
being  besides  of  a  quick,  prompt,  and  re- 
solute character,  Philip  had  decided  on  quit- 
ting the  city  and  repairing  to  his  states,  in 
order  to  act  freely,  and  to  serve  as  a  support 
to  the  Reformation. 

But  what  mystery  was  required !  If  the 
landgrave  was  taken  in  the  act,  no  doubt  he 
would  be  put  under  arrest.  This  daring  step 
might  therefore  become  the  signal  of  those 
extreme  measures  from  which  he  longed  to 
escape. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  6th  August,  the  day 
for  which  Philip  had  requested  the  emperor's 
leave  of  absence.  He  waited  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  night,  and  then,  about 
eight  o'clock,  disguised  in  a  foreign  dress, 
without  bidding  farewell  to  any  of  his  friends,6 
and  taking  every  imaginable  precaution,7  he 
made  for  the  gates  of  the  city,  about  the  time 
when  they  are  usually  closed.  Five  or  six 

1  Tntellipis  nunc  cur  portte  munitse  fuerunt.    Corp.  Ref. 

*  Quia  votebat  Cesar  nostros  violentia  ad  suam  senten- 
tlam  cogere.    Ibid. 

3  Sed  hx  minie  nostros  nihll  commoverunt :  peraUnt  in 
sententia.  ncc  vel  tantillnm  recedunt.  Ibid. 

*  Commotus  indlgnitalc  actiunum.    Ibid.  260. 

*  S|iem  pads  abjecisse.    Ibid. 
6  Clam  omnibus  abit.    Ibid. 

1  Multa  cam  cantela.    Seek.  U  172. 
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cavaliers  followed  him  .singly,  and  at  a  little 
distance.1  In  so  critical  a  moment  might 
not  these  men-at-arms  attract  attention  ? 
Philip  traversed  the  streets  without  danger, 
approached  the  gate,-  passed  with  a  careless 
air  through  the  midst  of  the  guard,  between 
the  scattered  soldiers  ;  no  one  moved,  all  re- 
mained idly  seated,  as  if  nothing  extraordi- 
nary was  going  on.  Philip  had  passed  with- 
out being  recognized.3  His  five  or  six  horse- 
men came  through  in  like  manner.  Behold 
them  all  at  last  in  the  open  country.  The 
little  troop  immediately  spurred  their  horses, 
and  fled  with  headlong  speed  far  from  the 
walls  of  the  imperial  city. 

Yet  Philip  had  taken  his  measures  so 
well,  that  no  one  as  yet  suspected  his  depar- 
ture. When  during  the  night  Charles  occu- 
pied the  gates  with  his  own  guards,  he 
thought  the  landgrave  still  in  the  city.4 
When  the  Protestants  assembled  at  eight  in 
the  morning  in  the  Chapter-hall,  the  princes 
of  both  parties  were  a  little  astonished  at  the 
absence  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  They  were  ac- 
customed, however,  to  see  him  keep  aloof, 
and  thought  he  might  be  out  of  humour. 
No  one  imagined  he  was  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  leagues  from  Augsburg. 

After  the  termination  of  the  conference, 
and  as  all  were  returning  to  their  hotels  (the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  his  friends  on 
the  one  hand,  elated  at  the  speech  they  had 
delivered,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  his  allies 
on  the  other,  resolved  to  sacrifice  every 
thing),  inquiries  were  made  at  the  landgrave's 
lodgings  as  to  the  reason  of  his  absence  ; 
they  closely  questioned  Saltz,  Nuszbicker, 
Mayer,  and  Schnepf.  At  last  the  Hessian 
councillors  could  no  longer  keep  the  secret. 
"  The  landgrave,"  said  they,  "  has  returned 
to  Hesse." 

This  news  circulated  immediately  through 
all  the  city,  and  shook  it  like  the  explosion 
of  a  mine.  Charles  especially,  who  found 
himself  mocked  and  frustrated  in  his  expecta- 
tions— Charles,  who  had  not  had  the  least 
suspicion,5  trembled,  and  was  enraged.6  The 
Protestants,  whom  the  landgrave  had  not 
admitted  to  his  secret,7  were  as  much  asto- 
nished as  the  Roman-catholics  themselves, 
and  feared  that  this  inconsiderate  departure 
might  be  the  immediate  signal  for  a  terrible 
persecution.  There  was  only  Luther,  who, 
the  moment  he  heard  of  Philip's  proceeding, 
highly  approved  of  it,  and  exclaimed :  "  Of 
a  truth,  all  these  delays  and  indignities  are 

1  Clam  cum  panels  equitibus.    Corp.  Ref.  ii.  277;  Mil  5 
Oder  6  pferdcn.    Ibid.  26J. 

2  Seckcndorf,  and  M.  de  Rommel  no  doubt  after  him,  say 
tlnit  the  landgrave  went  out  through  a  secret  gate  (porta 
urbia  secretiori.  Seek.  ii.  172 ;  Rommel,  i.  27U1.    I  prefer  the 
contemporary  evidence,  particularly  that  of  Brentz.  which 
says:    Vesper!  priusquam  port*  tirbls  olauderentur,  urbe 
elapsus  cst.    Corp.  Uef.  ii.  277.    The  chief  magistrate  of 
Augsburg,  who  alone  had  the  keys  of  the  wicket,  would 
never  have  dared  favour  the  depnrture  of  the  landgrave. 

3  Abierat  ille  Ignotus.    Corp.  Ref.  461. 

*  Kxistimabat  enim  Cffsar  adhuc  rncsto  adesse.    Ibid. 

5  CsDsarc  nihil  suspicantc.     Ibid.  277. 

6  Imperator  re  insperata  commotus.    Seek.  il.  172. 

7  Unwissend  des  Churfursten  von  Sacksen  und  unserer. 
Corp.  Ref.  U.  263. 
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enough    to    fatigue    more    than    one   lanu- 
grave."  l 

The  Chancellor  of  Ilesse  gave  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  a  letter  that  his  master  had  left 
for  him.  Philip  spoke  in  this  ostensible  do- 
cument of  his  wife's  health  ;  hu^  he  had 
charged  his  ministers  to  inform  the  elector 
in  private  of  the  real  causes  of  his  departure. 
He  announced,  moreover,  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  his  ministers  to  assist  the  Protest- 
ants in  all  things,  and  exhorted  his  allies  to 
permit  themselves  in  no  manner  to  be  turned 
aside  from  the  Word  of  God.'2  "  As  for  me," 
said  he,  "  I  shall  fight  for  the  Word  of  God, 
at  the  risk  of  my  goods,  my  states,  my  sub- 
jects, and  my  life." 

The  effect  of  the  landgrave's  departure  was 
instantaneous  :  a  real  revolution  was  then 
effected  in  the  diet.  The  Elector  of  Mentz 
and  the  Bishops  of  Franconia.  Philip's  near 
neighbours,  imagined  they  already  saw  him 
on  their  frontiers  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  replied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg, who  expressed  astonishment  at  their 
alarm:  "Ah!  if  you  were  in  our  place  you 
would  do  the  same."  Ferdinand,  knowing 
the  intimate  relations  of  Philip  with  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  trembled  for  the 
estates  of  this  prince,  at  that  time  usurped 
bv  Austria ;  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  unde- 
ceived with  regard  to  those  princes  whom  he 
had  believed  so  timid,  and  whom  he  had 
treated  with  so  much  arrogance,  felt  no 
doubt  that  this  sudden  step  of  Philip's  had 
been  maturely  deliberated  in  the  common 
council  of  the  Protestants.  All  saw  a  de- 
claration of  war  in  the  landgrave's  hasty  de- 
parture. They  called  to  mind  that  at  the 
moment  when  they  thought  the  least  about 
it.  they  might  see  him  appear  at  the  head  of 
his  soldiers,  on  the  frontiers  of  his  enemies, 
and  no  one  was  ready  ;  no  oiie  even  wished 
to  be  ready.  A  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in 
the  midst  of  the  diet.  They  repeated  the 
news  to  one  another,  with  troubled  eyes  and 
affrighted  looks.  All  was  confusion  in  Augs- 
burg ;  and  couriers  bore  afar,  in  every  direc- 
tion, astonishment  and  consternation. 

This  alarm  immediately  converted  the 
enemies  of  the  reform.  The  violence  of 
Charles  and  of  the  princes  was  broken  in 
this  memorable  night  as  if  by  enchantment; 
and  the  furious  wolves  were  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  meek  and  docile  lambs.3 

It  was  still  Sunday  morning:  Charles  the 
Fifth  immediately  convoked  the  diet  for  the 
afternoon.4  "  The  landgrave  has  quitted 
Augsburg,"  said  Count  Frederick  from  the 
emperor  ;  "  his  majesty  flatters  himself  that 
even  the  friends  of  that  prince  were  ignorant 
of  his  departure.  It  is  without  the  emperor's 

1  F«  mochtttrohl  iitamorari  i*diy*itot  nochelnen  land- 
grnveii  nitid*  rnachcn.    L.  Kpp.  iv.  134. 

2  It  nullo  moilo  a  verbo  Dei  abstralii  aut  lerrcri  se  patl- 
atur.    Seek.  ii.  172. 

3  Si>d    hanc   violentiam   abitus    Landgravii    intcrrui.it. 
Corp.  Ref.  p.  277. 

<  Nam  cum  paiicis  post  horis  resclsonnt  Landgravlum 
elapeuni,  couvocaot  llerum  nostros.    Ibid. 
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knowledge,  and  even  in  defiance  of  his  ex- 
press prohibition,  that  Philip  of  Ilesse  has 
left,  thus  failing  in  all  his  duties.  He  has 
wished  to  put  tlie  diet  out  of  joint.1  But  the 
emperor  conjures  you  not  to  permit  your- 
selves to  be  led  astray  by  him.  and  to  contri- 
bute rather  to  the  happy  issue  of  this  na- 
tional assembly.  You  wrill  thus  be  secure 
of  his  majesty's  gratitude." 

The  Protestants  replied,  that  the  depar- 
ture of  the  landgrave  had  taken  place  with- 
out their  knowledge;  that  they  had  heard  of  it 
with  pain,  and  that  they  would  have  dis- 
suaded him.  Nevertheless  they  did  not  doubt 
that  this  prince  had  solid  reasons  for  such  a 
step  ;  besides  he  had  left  his  councillors  with 
full  powers,  and  that,  as  for  them,  they  were 
ready  to  do  every  thing  to  conclude  the  diet 
in  a  becoming  manner.  Then,  confident  in 
their  rights,  and  being  determined  to  resist 
Charles's  arbitrary  acts,  they  continued  :  "It 
is  pretended  that  the  gates  were  closed  on 
our  account.  We  beg  your  majesty  to  revoke 
this  order,  and  to  prevent  any  similar  orders 
being  given  in  future." 

Never  was  Charles  the  Fifth  less  at  ease  ; 
he  had  just  spoken  as  a  father,  and  they 
reminded  him  that  a  few  hours  back  he  had 
acted  like  a  tyrant.  Some  subterfuge  was 
requisite.  "  It  is  not  on  your  account."  re- 
plied the  count-palatine,  "  that  the  emperor's 

soldiers  occupy  the  gates Do  not  believe 

those  who  tell  you    so Yesterday  there 

was  a  quarrel  between  two  soldiers,2  and  a 
mob  was  collected This  is  why  the  em- 
peror took  this  step.  Besides,  such  things 
will  not  be  done  again  without  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  in  his  quality  of  marshal  o:'  the 
empire,  being  first  informed  of  them."  An 
order  was  given  immediately  to  reopen  the 
gates. 

No  exertions  were  now  spared  by  the 
Roman  party  to  convince  the  Protestants  of 
their  good  will:  there  was  an  unaccustomed 
mildness  in  the  language  of  the  count-pala- 
tine and  in  the  looks  of  diaries.3  The 
princes  of  the  papal  party,  once  so  terrible, 
were  similarly  transformed.  They  had 
been  hastily  forced  to  speak  out;  if  they 
desired  war,  they  must  begin  it  instantly. 

But  they  shrank  back  at  this  frightful 
prospect.  How,  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
animated  the  Protestants,  take  up  arms 
against  them  !  Were  not  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  every  where  acknowledged,  and 
could  the  Roman,  prinees  be  sure  of  their 
own  subjects  ?  Besides,  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  a  war  but  the  increase  of  the  em- 
peror's power?  The  Roman-catholic  states 
and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  particular,  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  Charles  at  war  with 
the  Protestants,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 

1  Zertrennung  dieses  Reichstags  zu  verursachen.    Corp. 
Ref.  p.  264. 

2  Ks  liabe  eln  Trabant  mit  elnem  andcrn  eln  Lnwi.l  ge- 
habt.    Ibid.  II.  l!6i. 

^  Nullo  alio  tcmpore  mltius  et  bcnigrnius  (juam  tune  cum 
protestantibus  egerit.    Seek.  li.  172. 
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thus  consume  his  strength  ;  but  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  with  their  own  soldiers  that 
the  emperor  designed  attacking  the  heretics. 
Henceforth  they  rejected  the  instrumen- 
tality of  arms,  as  eagerly  as  they  had  at  first 
desired  it. 

Every  thing  hac?  thus  changed  in  Augs- 
burg ;  the  Romish  party  was  paralyzed, 
disheartened,  and  even  broken  up.  The 
sword,  already  drawn,  was  hastily  thrust 
back  into  the  sheath.  Peace  !  peace !  was 
the  cry  of  all. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

The  Mixed  Commission— The  Three  Points— Romish  Dis- 
simulation—Abuse*— Concessions— The  Main  Question- 
Bishops  and  Pope  conceded— Danger  of  Concession— Op- 
position to  the  pretended  Concord— Luther's  opposing 
Letters— The  Word  above  the  Clmrch— MelanctUon's 
Blindness— Papist  Infatuation — A  new  Commission— Re 
Men  and  not  Women— The  Two  Phantoms— Concessions 
— Tlie  Three  Points— The  great  Antithesis— Failure  of 
Conciliation — The  Oordian  Knot — A  Council  granted— 
Charles's  Summons—Menaces — Altercations— Peace  or 
War — Romanism  concedes — I'rotestantism  resists — Lu- 
ther recalls  his  Friends. 

THE  diet  now  entered  upon  its  third  phasis, 
and  as  the  time  of  tentatives  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  menaces ;  now  that  of 
arrangements  was  to  succeed  the  period  of 
thrcatenings.  .New  and  more  formidable 
dangers  were  now  to  be  encountered  by  the 
Reformation.  Rome,  beholding  the  sword 
torn  from  its  grasp,  had  seized  the  net,  and 
enlacing  her  adversaries  with  "  cords  of  hu- 
manity and  bands  of  love,"  was  endeavouring 
to  drag  them  gently  into  the  abyss. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th 
August,  a  mixed  commission  was  framed, 
which  counted  on  each  side  two  princes,  two 
lawyers,  and  three  theologians.  In  the 
Romish  party,  there  were  Duke  Henry  of 
Brunswick,  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  the 
Chancellors  of  Baden  and  Cologne,  with  Eck, 
Cochloeus,  and  Wimpina;  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestants,  were  the  Margrave  George  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Prince  Electoral  of  .Sax- 
ony, the  Chancellors  Briick  and  Heller,  with 
Melancthon,  Brentz,  and  Schnepf.1 

They  agreed  to  take  as  basis  the  Confes- 
sion of  the  evangelical  states,  and  began  to 
read  it  article  by  article.  The  Romish  theo- 
Ipgians  displayed  an  unexpected  condescen- 
sion. Out  of  twenty-one  dogmatical  articles, 
there  were  only  six  or  seven  to  -which 
thcv  made  any  objection.  Original  Sin 
stopped  them  some  time,  but  at  length  they 
e;uiie  to  an  understanding,  the  Protestants 
admitting  that  Baptism  removed  the  guilt  of 
the  sin,  and  the  Papists  agreeing  that  it  did 
not  wash  away  concupiscence.  As  for  the 
Church,  they  granted  that  it  contained  sanc- 
tified men  and  sinners  ;  and  they  coincided 
also  on  Confession.  The  Protestants  rejected 
especially  as  impossible  the  enumeration  of 


l  F.  Urkundenbuch,  H.  219. 
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all  the  sins  prescribed  by  Rome.     Dr.  Eck 
yielded  this  point.1 

There  remained  three  doctrines  only  on 
which  they  differed. 

The  first  was  that  of  Penance.  The  Rom- 
ish doctors  taught  that  it  contained  three 
parts :  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  Protestants  rejected  the  latter, 
and  the  Romanists  clearly  perceiving  that 
with  satisfaction  would  fall  indulgences,  pur- 
gatory, and  other  of  their  doctrines  and  pro- 
fits, vigorously  maintained  it.  "  We  agree." 
said  they,  "  that  the  penance  imposed  by  the 
priest  does  not  procure  remission  of  the  guilt 
of  sin  :  but  we  maintain  that  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  remission  of  the  penalty." 

The  second  controverted  point  was  the 
Invocation  of  Saints ;  and  the  third,  and 
principal  one,  Justification  by  Faith.  It  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  Romanists 
to  maintain,  the  meritorious  influence  'of 
works :  all  their  system  in  reality  was  based' 
on  that.  Eck  therefore  haughtily  declared 
war  on  the  assertion  that  faith  alone  justifies. 
"  That  word  sole,"  said  he,  "  we  cannot  tole- 
rate. It  generates  scandals,  and  renders  men 
brutal  and  impious.  Let  us  send  back  the 
sole  to  the  cobbler."2 

But  the  Protestants  would  not  listen  to 
such  reasoning;  and  even  when  they  put  the 
question  to  each  other,  Shall  'we  maintain 
that  faith  alone  justifies  us  gratuitously  ? 
"  Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly,"  exclaimed  one 
of  them  with  exaggeration,  "  gratuitously  and 
uselessly."3  They  even  adduced  strange 
authorities :  "  Plato,"  said  they,  "  declares 
that  it  is  not  by  external  works,  but  by  vir- 
tue that  God  is  to  be  adored ;  and  every  one 
knows  these  verses  of  C'ato's  : 

Si  dens  est  animus,  nohis  ut  carmina  dicunt. 
Hie  tibi  prscipue  pura  sit  mente  colendus.'"1 

"  Certainly,"  resumed  the  Romish  theolo 
gians  :  "  it  is  only  of  works  performed  with 
grace  that  we  speak ;  but  we  say  that  in 
such  works  there  is  something  meritorious.'' 
The  Protestants  declared  they  could  not 
grant  it. 

They  had  approximated  however  beyond 
all  hope.  The  Roman  theologians,  clearly 
understanding  their  position,  had  purposed  to 
appear  agreed,  rather  than  be  so  in  reality. 
K\ery  one  knew,  for  instance,  that  the  Pro- 
testants rejected  transubstantiation :  but  as 
the  article  of  the  Confession  on  this  point 
might  be  taken  in  the  Romish  sense,  the 
Papists  had  admitted  it.  Their  triumph  was 
only  deferred.  The  general  expressions  that 
were  used  on  the  controverted  points,  would 
permit  somewhat  later  a  Romish  interpreta- 


1  Die  Siind  die  man  nlcht  wlsse,  die  durff  man  nlcht 
belchien.    F.  ITrkunrten.  II.  228. 

2  Man  soil  die   folt  ein  well    zum   Schuster   Schlcken. 
Urkund.  ,1.  225.     This  wretched  pun  of  Eck's  requires  no 
comment. 

3  Omnino,  omnlno,  addendum  c'.iam/rmtra.    Scultet.  p. 
2&f| 

«'  If  GoJ  is  a  spirit,  as  the  poets  teach,  he  should  be  wor- 
shipped with  a  pure  mind. 
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tion  to  be  given  to  the  Confession ;  ecclesi- 
astical authority  wonlcl  declare  this  the  only 
true  one ;  and  Rome,  thanks  to  a.  few  mo- 
ments of  dissimulation,  would  thus  reascend 
the  throne.  Have  we  not  seen  in  our  own 
days  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
Council  of  Trent  ?  There  are  causes  in  which 
falsehood  is  never  awanting.  This  plot  was 
as  skilfully  executed,  as  it  was  profoundly 
conceived. 

The  commissioners  were  on  the  best  terms 
•with  one  another,  and  concord  seemed  re- 
stored. One  single  uneasiness  disturbed 
that  happy  moment :  the  idea  of  the  land- 
grave :  "  Ignorant  that  we  are  almost 
agreed,"  said  they,  "  this  young  madbrain 
is  doubtless  already  assembling  his  army ; 
we  must  bring  him  back,  and  make  him  a 
witness  of  our  cordial  union."  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  (Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick), 
accompanied  by  a  councillor  of  the  emperor, 
set  out  to  discharge  this  difficult  mission.1 
Duke  George  of  Saxony  supplied  his  place  as 
arbitrator. 

They  now  passed  from  the  first  part  of 
the  Confession  to  the  second :  from  doc- 
trines to  abuses.  Here  the  Romish  theolo- 
gians could  not  yield  so  easily,  for  if  they 
appeared  to  agree  with  the  Protestants,  it 
was  all  over  with  the  honour  and  power  of 
the  hierarchy.  It  was  accordingly  for  this 
period  of  the  combat  that  they  had  reserved 
their  cunning  and  their  strength. 

They  began  by  approaching  the  Protest- 
ants as  near  as  they  could,  for  the  more  they 
granted,  the  more  they  might  draw  the 
Reform  to  them  and  stifle  it.  "  We  think," 
said  they,  "  that  with  the  permission  of  his 
holiness,  and  the  approbation  of  his  majesty, 
we  shall  be  able  to  allow,  until  the  next 
council,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  wher-i 
ever  it  is  practised  already ;  only,  your 
ministers  should  preach  at  Easter  that  it  is 
not  of  divine  institution,  and  that  Christ  is 
wholly  in  each  kind.2 

"  Moreover,  as  for  the  married  priests," 
continued  they,  "  desirous  of  sparing  the 
poor  women  whom  they  have  seduced,  of 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  their  inno- 
cent children,  and  of  preventing  every  kind 
of  scandal,  we  will  tolerate  them  until  the 
next  council,  and  we  shall  then  see  if  it 
will  not  be  right  to  decree  that  married  men 
may  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  primitive  Church,  for  many 
Centuries.3 

"  Finally,  we  acknowledge  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  is  a  mystery,  a  representa- 
tion, a  sacrifice  of  commemoration,  a  memo- 


1  Brunswigus   coactus   est   »blre   Too;   -rev   U.O.V.I&OVK 
quern  timent  contrahere  exercltiim.    Scultot.  p  J19. 

2  Vor^chlage  des  Anschlusses  der  Si«b-u  dc»  Qe'tentheils. 
Uik.  ii.  261. 

3  Wlc  vim  alters  In  der  erslen  ivirche  ctlichc  Hundert 
Jahre,  in  Gebrauch  gewesin.    Ibid.  254. 


rial  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  ac- 
complished on  the  cross."1 

This  -was  yielding  much  :  but  the  turn 
of  the  Protestants  was  come  ;  for  if  Rome 
appeared  to  give,  it  was  only  to  take  in 
return. 

The  grand  question  was  the  Church,  its 
maintenance  and  government :  who  should 
provide  for  it  ?  They  could  see  only  two 
means  :  princes  or  bishops.  If  they  feared 
the  bishops,  they  must  decide  for  the  princes  : 
if  they  feared  the  princes,  they  must  decide 
for  the  bishops.  They  were  at  thnt  time 
too  distant  from  the  normal  state  to  discover 
a  third  solution,  and  to  perceive  that  the 
Church  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Church  itself — by  the  Christian  people. 
"  Secular  princes  in  the  long  run  will  be 
defaulters  to  the  government  of  the  Church," 
said  the  Saxon  divines  in  the  opinion  they 
presented  on  the  18th  August ;  "  they  are 
not  fit  to  execute  it,  and  besides  it  would  cost 
them  too  c>oar:2  the  bishops,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  property  destined  to  provide  for 
this  charge." 

Thus  the  presumed  incapacity  of  the  state, 
and  the  fear  they  entertained  of  its  indiffer- 
ence, threw  the  Protestants  into  the  arms  of 
the  hierarchy. 

They  proposed,  therefore,  to  restore  to  the 
bishops  their  jurisdiction,  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
priests,  provided  they  did  not  persecute  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  or  oppress  the  pastors 
with  impious  vows  and  burdens.  "  We  may 
not,"  added  they,  "  without  strong  reasons 
rend  that  order  by  which  bishops  are  over 
priests,  and  which  existed  in  the  Church 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  dangerous  before 
the  Lord  to  change  the  order  of  govern- 
ments." Their  tirgument  is  not  founded 
upon  the  Bible,  as  may  be  seen,  but  upon 
ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Protestant  divines  went  even  farther, 
and,  taking  a  last  step  that  seemed  decisive, 
they  consented  to  acknowledge  the  pope  as 
being  (but  of  human  right)  supreme  bishop 
of  Christendom.  "  Although  the  pope  is 
Antic'nrist,  we  may  be  under  his  government, 
as  the  Jews  were  under  Pharaoh,  and  in 
later  days  under  Caiaphas."  We  must  con- 
fess these  two  comparisons  were  not  flat- 
tering to  the  pope.  "  Only,"  added  the  doc- 
tors, "  let  sound  doctrine  be  fully  accorded 
to  us." 

The  chancellor  Briick  alone  appears  to 
have  been  conscious  of  the  truth  :  he  wrote 
on  the  margin  with  a  firm  hand :  "  We  can- 
not acknowledge  the  pope,  because  we  say 
he  is  Antichrist,  and  because  he  claims  the 
.primacy  by  divine  right."3 

Finally,  the  Protestant  theologians  con- 
sented to  agree  with  Rome  as  regards  in- 


1  Zu  Errlnnerungtind  Oedichtnlis.    rrk.Ii.SS3. 

2  1st  Id nen  aucb  nicht  moglich.    Dazu  Kostel  ea  tu  rlet 
Ibid.  247. 

3  Cum  dicimus  cum  Antlcbrlltum.    Ibid.  247. 
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different  ceremonies,  fasts,  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  elector  engaged  to  put  under 
sequestration  the  ecclesiastical  property  al- 
ready secularized,  until  the  decision  of  the 
next  council. 

Never  was  the  conservative  spirit  of 
Lutheraiiism  more  clearly  manifested.  "  We 
have  promised  our  adversaries  to  concede  to 
them  certain  points  of  church  government. 
that  may  be  granted  without  wounding  the 
conscience,"  wrote  Melnnethon.1  But  it  be- 
gan to  be  very  doubtful  whether  ecclesiastical 
concessions  would  not  drag  with  them  doc- 
trinal concessions  also.  The  Reform  was 

drifting  away still  a  few  more  fathoms, 

and  it  would  be  lost.  Already  disunion, 
trouble,  and  affright  were  spreading  among 
its  ranks.  "  Mclancthon  has  become  more 
childish  than  a  child,"  said  one  of  his  friends ;'-' 
and  yet  he  was  so  excited,  that  the  Chancellor 
of  Lunehurg  having  made  some  objections  to 
these  unprecedented  concessions,  the  little 
master  of  arts  proudly  raised  his  head,  and 
said  with  a  sharp,  harsh  tone  of  voice  :  "  lie 
who  dares  assert  that  the  means  indicated 
are  not  Christian  is  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel."3 
On  which  the  chancellor  immediately  repaid 
him  in  his  own  coin.  These  expressions, 
however,  cannot  detract  from  Melancthon's 
reputation  for  mildness.  After  so  many  use- 
less efforts,  he  was  exhausted,  irritated,  and 
his  words  cut  the  deeper,  as  they  were  the 
less  expected  from  him.  He  was  not  the 
only  one  demoralized.  Brentz  appeared 
clumsy,  rude,  and  uncivil ;  Chancellor  Heller 
had  misled  the  pious  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, and  transformed  the  courage  of  this 
prince  into  pusillanimity:  no  other  human  sup- 
port remained  to  the  elector  than  his  chan- 
cellor Briick.  And  even  this  firm  man  began 
to  grow  alarmed  at  his  isolation. 

But  he  was  not  alone :  the  most  earnest 
protests  were  received  from  without.  "  If  it  is 
true  that  you  are  making  such  concessions," 
said  their  affrighted  friends  to  the  Saxon  di- 
vines, "  Christian  liberty  is  at  an  end.4  What 
is  your  pretended  concord?  a  thick  cloud 
that  you  raise  in  the  air  to  eclipse  the  sun 
that  was  beginning  to  illumine  the  Church.5 
Never  will  the  Christian  people  accept  condi- 
tions so  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  and 
your  only  gain  will  be  furnishing  the  enemies 
of  the  Gospel  with  a  specious  pretext  to 
butcher  those  who  remain  faithful  to  it." 
Among  the  laymen  these  covictions  were 
general.  "  Better  die  with  Jesus  Christ," 
said  all  Augsburg,6  "  than  gain  the  favour 
of  the  whole  world  without  him  ! " 

No  one  felt  so  much  alarm  as  Luther  when 
he  saw  the  glorious  edifice  that  God  had 


1  Noa  polltlca  qusedam  concessuros  quie  sine  offenslone 
con«cientir.    Corp.  Ref.  ii.  'M2. 

2  Phlliiiliiift  ist  Kindlsclierdennein  Kind  worden.    Baum- 
gartner.  llild.  363. 

J  Per  Luge  als  eln  nosewichat.    Ibid.  364. 
4  Actum  estde Christiana  Itbertate.    Ibid.  295. 
*  Quid  ca  roucordia  aliud  esset  quam  natte  jam  ct  dirul- 
fattt  luci  obducere  niibem.     Ibid.  296. 
«  Die  gauge  budl  sagt.    Ibid.  297. 


raised  by  his  hands  on  the  point  of  falling  to 
ruin  in  those  of  Melancthon.  The  day  on 
which  this  news  arrived,  he  wrote  five  letters, 
— to  the  elector,  to  Melancthon,  to  Spalatin, 
to  Jonas,  and  to  Brentz,  all  equally  filled 
with  courage  and  with  faith. 

"  1  learn,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  begun 
a  marvellous  work,  namely,  to  reconcile 
Luther  and  the  pope ;  but  the  pope  will  not 
be  reconciled,  and  Luther  begs  to  be  ex- 
cused.1 And  if,  in  despite  of  them,  you  suc- 
ceed in  this  affair,  then  after  your  example 
1  will  bring  together  Christ  and  Belial. 

"  The  world  I  know  is  full  of  wranglers 
who  obscure  the.  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  of  fanatics  who  persecute  it.  Do 
not  be  astonished  at  it,  but  continue  to  defend 
it  with  courage,  for  it  is  the  heel  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman  that  shall  bruise  the  head  of 
the  serpent.2 

"Beware  also  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  for  fear  we  should  soon  have  to  re- 
commence a  more  terrible  struggle  than  the 
first.  They  will  take  our  concessions  widely, 
very  widely,  always  more  widely,  and  will 
give  us  theirs  narrowly,  very  narrowly,  and 
always  more  narrowly.3  All  these  negotia- 
tions are  impossible,  unless  the  pope  should 
renounce  his  papacy. 

"  A  pretty  motive  indeed  our  adversaries 
assign  !  They  cannot,  say  they,  restrain 
their  subjects,  if  we  do  not  publish  every 
where  that  they  have  the  truth  on  their  side  : 
as  if  God  only  taught  his  Word,  that  our 
enemies  might  at  pleasure  tyrannize  over 
their  people. 

"  They  cry  out  that  we  condemn  all  the 
Church.  No,  we  do  not  condemn  it ;  but  as 
for  them,  they  condemn  all  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  Word  of  God  is  more  than  the 
Church."  4 

This  important  declaration  of  the  reform- 
ers decides  the  controversy  between  the 
evangelical  Christians  and  the  Papacy: 
unfortunately  we  have  often  seen  Protestants 
return,  on  this  fundamental  point,  to  the 
error  of  Rome,  and  set  the  visible  Church 
above  the  Word  of  God. 

"  I  write  to  you  now,"  continues  Luther, 
"  to  believe  with  all  of  us  (and  that  through 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ),  that  Campeggio 
is  a  famous  demon.5  I  cannot  tell  how  vio- 
lently I  am  agitated  by  the  conditions  which 
you  propose.  The  plan  of  Campeggio  and 
the  pope  has  been  to  try  us  first  by  threats, 
and  then,  if  these  do  not  succeed,  by  strata- 
gems ;  you  have  triumphed  over  the  first 
attack,  and  sustained  the  terrible  coming 
of  ( 'rcsar  :  now,  then,  for  the  second.  Act 
with  courage,  and  yield  nothing  to  the  ad- 


1  Red  Papa  nolet  et  I.uthenis  deprecatur.    L.  Epp.  IT.  144. 

2  Nam  hie  est  Ille  unions  calcaneus  seinlnls  antique  ser- 
pent! adversantis.    Ibid. 151. 

3  Ipsi  enlm  nostraa  concfssioncs  larce,  largius,  largls- 
sitne.  snas  vero,  stride,  strictlus.  strictissime.    Ibid.  143. 

4  Sed  ab  ipsis  totum  vcrbum  Dei,  tuod  piw  gwn-  tcrlaia 
tit.  claiiinari.    Ibid.  145. 

1  Quod   'Jampeggius  est  onus  magnus  et   insignia  dia- 
bolus.    Ibid.  147. 
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versaries,  except  what  can  be  proved  with 
evidence  from  the  very  Word  of  God. 

"  But  if,  which  Christ  forbid !  you  do  not 
put  forward  all  the  Gospel ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  shut  up  t'*it  glorious  eagle  in  a 
sack  ;  Luther — doubt  it  not ! — Luther  will 
come  and  gloriously  deliver  the  eagle.1  As 
certainly  as  Christ  lives,  that  shall  be 
done!" 

Thus  spoke  Luther,  but  in  vain :  every 
thing  in  Augsburg  was  tending  towards 
approaching  ruin ;  Melancthon  had  a  ban- 
dage over  his  eyes  that  nothing  could  tear 
off.  He  no  longer  listened  to  Luther,  and 
cared  not  for  popularity-  "  It  does  not  be- 
come us,"  said  he,  "  to  be  moved  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  vulgar:2  we  must  think  of 
peace  and  of  posterity.  If  we  repeal  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence to  our  descendants?  The  secular 
powers  care  nothing  about  the  interests  of 
religion.3  Besides,  too  much  dissimilarity  in 
the  churches  is  injurious  to  peace:  we  must 
unite  with  the  bishops,  lest  the  infamy  of 
schism  should  overwhelm  us  fur  ever.''4 

The  evangelicals  too  readily  listened  to 
Melancthoii,  and  vigorously  laboured  to  bind 
to  the  papacy  by  the  bonds  of  (jho  hierarchy 
that  Church  which  God  had  so  wonderfully 
emancipated.  Protestantism  rushed  blind- 
fold into  the  nets  of  its  enemies.  Already 
serious  voices  announced  the  return  of  the 
Lutherans  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
Church.  "  They  are  preparing  their  defec- 
tion, and  are  passing  over  to  the  Papists," 
said  Zwingle.5  The  politic  Charles  the  Fifth 
acted  in  such  a  manner  that  no  haughty 
word  should  compromise  the  victory;  but 
the  Roman  clergy  could  not  master  them- 
selves :  their  pride  and  insolence  increased 
every  day.  "One  would  never  believe,"  said 
Melancthon,  "  the  airs  of  triumph  which  the 
Papists  give  themselves."  There  was  good 
reason  !  the  agreement  was  on  the  verge  of 

conclusion  :   yet   one   or    two   steps and 

then,  woe  to  the  Reformation  ! 

Who  could  prevent  this  desolating  ruin  ? 
It  was  Luther  who  pronounced  the  name 
towards  which  all  eyes  should  be  turned  : 
•'  Christ  lives,"  said  he,  and  He  by  whom  the 
violence  of  our  enemies  has  been  conquered 
will  give  us  strength  to  surmount  tlieir 
wiles."  This,  which  was  in  truth  the  only 
resource,  did  not  disappoint  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

If  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  been  willing, 
under  certain  admissible  conditions,  to  receive 
the  Protestants  who  were  ready  to  capitulate, 
all  would  have  been  over  witli  them.  When 
once  it  held  them  in  its  arms,  it  would  have 

*  Vcniet,  ne  dnbiu,  veniet  Lutterus,  hanc  aquilam  llbc- 
ratunis  magnifite.    L.  Kpp.  iv.  155. 

*  Sed  nns  niliit  ilecct  vulpi  clamoribus  moveri.    Corp.  Ref. 
11.301. 

3  Profamjurisdictioiiem  ecclesiasticam  et  slmilia  negotia 
relizionem  non  cnrent.  'bid. 

*  Ne  schismatia  infatiia  penw'uo  Iftboremus.    Ibid. 

5  Lutheran!  defectionem  paraut  ud  Papistaa.  Zw.  Epp. 
&4U. 
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stifled  them  ;  but  God  blinded  the  Papacy, 
and  thus  saved  his  Church.  "  No  conces- 
sions," had  declared  the  Romish  senate;  and 
Campeggio,  elated  with  his  victory,  repeated, 
"  No  concessions!"  He  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  inflame  the  Catholic  zeal  of  Charles 
in  this  decisive  moment.  From  the  emperor 
he  passed  to  the  princes.  "  Celibacy,  con- 
fession, the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  private 
masses!"  exclaimedhe  :  "  all  these  are  obliga- 
tory :  we  must  have  all."  This  was  saying 
to  the  evangelical  Christians,  as  the  Sanmites 
to  the  ancient  Romans  :  "  Here  are  the 
Caudine  Forks  ;  pass  through  them  !" 

The  Protestants  saw  the  yoke,  and  shud- 
dered. God  revived  the  courage  of  confessors 
in  their  weakened  hearts.  They  raised 
their  heads,  and  rejected  this  humiliating 
capitulation.  The  commission  was  immedi- 
ately dissolved. 

This  was  a  great  deliverance ;  but  soon 
appeared  a  fresh  danger.  The  evangelical 
Christians  ought  immediately  to  have  quitted 
Augsburg  ;  but,"  said  one  of  them,1  "  Satan, 
disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  blinded  the 
eyes  of  their  understanding."  They  re- 
mained. 

All  was  not  yet  lost  for  Rome,  and  the 
spirit  of  falsehood  and  of  cunning  might 
again  renew  its  attacks. 

It  was  believed  at  court  that  this  disa- 
greeable termination  of  the  commission  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  some  wrong-headed  indivi- 
duals, and  particularly  to  Duke  George. 
They  therefore  resolved  to  name  another, 
composed  of  six  members  only :  on  the  one 
side,  Eck,  with  the  Chancellors  of  Cologne 
and  Baden  ;  on  the  other,  Melancthon,  with 
the  Chancellors  Briick  and  Heller.  The 
Protestants  consented,  and  all  was  begun 
anew. 

The  alarm  then  increased  among  the  most 
decided  followers  of  the  Reformation.  "  If 
we  expose  ourselves  unceasingly  to  new 
dangers,  must  we  not  succumb  at  last?"2 
The  deputies  of  Nuremberg  in  particular  de- 
clared that  their  city  would  never  place 
itself  again  under  the  detested  yoke  of  the 
bishops.  "  It  is  the  advice  of  the  undecided 
Erasmus  that  Melancthon  follows,"  said 
they.  "  Say  rather  of  Ahithophel"  (2  Sam. 
xv.),  replied  others.  "  However  it  may  be," 
added  they  ;  "  if  the  pope  had  bought  Me- 
lancthon, the  latter  could  have  done  nothing 
better  to  secure  the  victory  for  him."3 

The  landgrave  was  especially  indignant  at 
this  cowardice.  "  Melancthon,"  wrote  he  to 
Zwingle,  "  walks  backwards  like  a  crab." 
From  Friedwald,  whether  he  had  repaired 
after  his  flight  from  Augsburg,  Philip  of 
Hesse  endeavoured  to  check  the  fall  of  Pro- 
testantism. ',' When  we  begin  to  yield,  we 


l  BaurneartneT  to  Spengler.    Corp.  Ref.  II.  363. 

'  Frenmnt  et  alii  socii  ac  iodlgnantur  regnum  KpHcopo- 
rum  restltni.     ll.irt.3W. 

3  Si  conduct  us  quanta  Ipse  volulsset  peounta  a  Papa  curt. 
Ibid.  3.T3. 

Retro  it,  ut  cancer.    Zw.  Epp.  il.  606. 
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always  yield  more,"  wrote  he  to  his  mini- 
sters at  Augsburg.  "  Declare  therefore  to  my 
allies  that  I  reject  these  perfidious  concilia- 
tions. If  we  are  Christians,  what  we  should 
pursue  is,  not  our  own  advantage,  but  the 
consolation  of  so  many  weary  and  afflicted 
consciences,  for  whom  there  is  no  salvation 
it'  we  take  away  the  Word  of  God.  The 
bishops  are  not  real  bishops,  for  they  speak 
not  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  we 
acknowledge  them,  what  would  follow  ? 
They  would  remove  our  minister.*,  silence 
the  Gospel,  re-establish  ancient  abuses,  and 
the  las'  state  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 
If  the  Papists  will  permit  the  free  preacln'ng 
of  the  pure  Gospel,  let  us  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  them  ;  for  the  truth  will  be 
the  strongest,  and  will  root  out  all  the  rest. 
But  if  not ! — No.  This  is  not  the  moment  to 
yield,  but  to  remain  firm  even  to  death. 
Baffle  these  fearful  combinations  of  Melanc- 
thon,  and  tell  the  deputies  of  the  cities,  from 
me,  to  be  men,  and  not  women.1  Let  us  fear 
nothing:  God  is  with  us." 

Mehmcthon  and  his  friends,  thus  attacked, 
sought  to  justify  themselves :  on  the  one 
hand,  they  maintained,  that  if  they  preserved 
the  doctrine  it  would  finally  overthrow  the 
hierarchy.  But  why  then  restore  it  ?  Was 
it  not  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  doctrine 
so  enfeebled  would  still  retain  strength  suffi- 
cient to  shake  the  Papacy?  On  the  other 
hand,  Melancthon  and  his  friends  pointed  out 
two  phantoms  before  which  they  shrank  in 
affright.  The  first  was  war,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  was  imminent.  "  It  will  not  only," 
said  they,  "  bring  numberless  temporal  evils 
with  it, — the  devastation  of  Germany,  mur- 
der, violation,  sacrilege,  rapine  ;  but  it 
will  produce  spiritual  evils  more  frightful 
still,  and  inevitably  bring  on  the  perturbation 
of  all  religion."2  The  second  phantom  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  state.  Melancthon  and 
his  friends  foresaw  the  dependence  to  which 
the  princes  would  reduce  the  Church,  the 
increasing  secularization  ^of  its  institutions 
and  of  its  instruments,  and  the  spiritual 
death  that  would  result,  and  shrank  back 
with  terror  from  the  frightful  prospect. 
"  Good  men  do  not  think  that  the  court 
should  regulate  the  ministry  of  the  Church,"3 
said  Brentz.  u  Have  you  not  yourselves 
experienced,"  added  he  ironically,  "  with 
what  wisdom  and  mildness  these  boors  ('tis 
thus  1  denominate  the  officials  and  prefects 
of  the  princes)  treat  the  ministers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  itself.  I  would 
rather  die  seven  times  !" — "  I  see,"  exclaimed 
Melancthon,  "  what  a  Church  we  shall  have, 
if  the  ecclesiastical  government  is  abolished. 
I  behold  in  the  future  a  tyranny  far  more 
intolerable  than  that  which  has  existed  to 


1  Das   Me  nicht  weyber  seycn  sondern  manner.    Corp. 
Eef.  II.  327. 

2  ConfuMo  et  perturbatlo  rcligiomim.    Ibid.  382. 

'  lit  aula  ministenum  in    ecclesla   ordinet   bonis   non 
detivur  consultum.    Ibid.  3G2. 


this  day."1  Then,  bowed  down  by  the  accu- 
sations that  poured  upon  him  from  every 
side,  the  unhappy  Philip  exclaimed:  "  If  it 
is  1  who  have  aroused  this  tempest,  I  pray 
his  majesty  to  throw  me,  like  Jonas,  into  the 
sea,  and  to  drag  me  out  only  to  give  me  up 
to  torture  and  to  the  stake."2 

If  the  Romish  episcopacy  were  once  recog- 
nized, all  seemed  easy.  In  the  Commission 
of  Six,  they  conceded  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
marriage  to  the  pastors,  and  the  article  of 
prayer  to  saints  appeared  of  little  importance. 
But  they  stopped  at  three  doctrines  which 
the  evangelicals  could  not  yield.  The  first 
was  the  necessity  of  human  satisfaction  for 
the  remission  of  the  penalties  of  sin ;  the 
second,  the  idea  of  something  meritorious  in 
every  good  work ;  the  third,  the  utility  of 
private  masses.  "  Ah  !"  quickly  replied  (Virn- 
peggio  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  "  I  would  rather 
be  cut  in  pieces  than  concede  any  thing  about 
masses."3 

"  What!"  replied  the  politicians,  "  when 
you  agree  on  all  the  great  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion, will  you  rend  the  unity  of  the  Church 
for  ever  for  three  such  trivial  articles?  Let 
the  theologians  make  a  last  effort,  and  we 
shall  see  tlie  two  parties  unite,  and  Rome 
embrace  Wittemberg." 

It  was  not  so  :  under  these  three  points 
was  concealed  a  whole  system.  On  the 
Roman  side,  they  entertained  the  idea  that 
certain  works  gain  the  Divine  favour,  inde- 
pendently of  the  disposition  of  him  who  per- 
forms them,  and  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the 
Church.  On  the  evangelical  side,  on  the 
contrary,  they  felt  a  conviction  that  these 
external  ordinances  were  mere  human  tra- 
ditions, and  that  the  only  thing  which  pro- 
cured man  the  Divine  favour  was  the  work 
that  God  accomplished  by  Christ  on  the 
cross ;  while  the  only  thing  that  put  him  in 
possession  of  this  favour  was  the  work  of  re- 
generation that  Christ  accomplishes  by  his 
Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner.  The  Ro* 
manists,  by  maintaining  their  three  articles,  ''! 
said  :  "  The  Church  saves,"  which  is  the  es-  I 
sential  doctrine  of  Rome  ;  the  evangelicals, 
by  rejecting  them,  said  :  "  Jesus  Christ  alone 
saves,"  which  is  Christianity  itself.  This  is  ' 
the  great  antithesis  which  then  existed,  and 
which  still  separates  the  two  Churches. 
With  these  three  points,  which  placed  souls 
under  her  dependence,  Rome  justly  expected 
to  recover  every  thing  ;  and  she  showed  by 
her  perseverance  that  she  understood  her 
position.  But  the  evangelicals  were  not  dis- 
posed to  abandon  theirs.  The  Christian 
principle  was  maintained  against  the  eccle- 
siastical principle  which  aspired  to  swallow 
it  up  :  Jesus  Christ  stood  firm  in  presence  of 


1  Video  postea  multo  Intolerablliorem  futnrair.  tjrannl- 
dem  quam  unquam  nnlea  fulsse.  Corp.  Ref.  II.  334. 

'-'  Si  inea  causa  liar  tempcstas  coacta  est,  me  statlm  vclut 
Jonam  In  mare  ejiclat.  Ibid.  3*2. 

3  l-.r  wollte  sicb  ehe  auf  Stacker  Zurtissen  IMSCD.  L. 
Opp.  xx.  328. 
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the  Church,  and  it  was  seen  that  hencefor- 
ward all  conferences  were  superfluous. 

Time  pressed  :  for  two  months  and  a  half 
Charles  the  Fifth  had  been  labouring  in 
Augsburg,  and  his  pride  .suffered  because 
four  or  five  theologians  checked  the  triumphal 
progress  of  the  conqueror  of  Pavia.  "  What ! 
said  they  to  him,  "  a  few  days  sufficed  to 
overthrow  the  King  of  France  and  the  pope, 
and  you  cannot  succeed  with  these  gospel- 
lers !  "  They  determined  on  breaking  off 
the  conferences.  Eck,  irritated  because 
neither  stratagem  nor  terror  had  been  effec- 
tual, could  not  master  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Protestants.  "  Alt !  "  exclaimed 
he,  at  the  moment  of  separation,  "  why  did 
not  the  emperor,  when  he  entered  Germany, 
make  a  general  inquest  about  the  Lutherans  ? 
He  would  then  have  heard  arrogant  answers, 
witnessed  monsters  of  heresy,  and  his  zeal 
suddenly  taking  tire,  would  have  led  him  to 
destroy  all  this  faction.1  But  now  Brack's 
mild  language  and  Melancthon's  concessions 
prevent  him  from  getting  as  angry  as  the 
cause  requires."  Eck  said  these  words  with 
a  smile  ;  but  they  expressed  all  his  thoughts. 
The  colloquy  terminated  on  the  30th  August. 

The  Romish  states  made  their  report  to 
the  emperor.  They  were  face  to  face,  three 
steps  only  from  each  other,  without  either 
side  being  able  to  approach  nearer,  even  by 
a  hair's  breadth. 

Thus,  then,  Melancthon  had  failed ;  and 
his  enormous  concessions  were  found  useless. 
From  a  false  love  of  peace,  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  an  impossibility.  Melancthon  was 
at  the  bottom  a  really  Christian  soul.  God 
preserved  him  from  his  great  weakness,  and 
broke  the  clue  that  was  about  fo  lead  him  to 
destruction.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
fortunate  for  the  Reformation  than  Melanc- 
thon's failure ;  but  nothing  could,  at  the 
same  time,  have  been  more  fortunate  for 
himself.  His  friends  saw  that  though  he 
was  willing  to  yield  much,  he  could  not  go 
so  far  as  to  yield  Christ  himself,  and  his  de- 
feat justified  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pro- 
testants. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg  sent  to  beg  Charles's  leave 
to  depart.  The  latter  refused  at  first  rather 
rudely,  but  at  last  he  began  to  conjure  the 
princes  not  to  create  by  their  departure  new 
obstacles  to  the  arrangements  they  soon 
hoped  to  be  able  to  conclude.2  We  shall  see 
what  was  the  nature  of  these  arrangements. 

The  Romanists  appeared  to  redouble  their 
exertions.  If  they  let  the  clue  slip  now,  it 
would  be  lost  for  ever :  they  laboured  ac- 
cordingly to  reunite  the  two  ends.  There 
were  conferences  in  the  gardens,  conferences 
in  the  churches,  at  St.  George's,  at  St.  Mau- 
rice's, between  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
John  Frederick  the  elector's  son,  the  Chan- 


1  HKC  Inflammassent  Imperatorem  ad  totam  bane  fac- 
tlonem  delcndam.     Corp.  lief.  ii.  336. 
t  Antwort  des  Kaisers,  dec.    Urkund.  U.  313. 
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cellors  of  Baden  and  of  Saxony,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Liege  and  Melancthon  ;  but  all 
these  attempts  were  unavailing-  It  was  to 
other  means  they  were  going  to  have  re- 
course. 

Charles  the  Fifth  had  resolved  to  take  the 
affair  in  hand,  and  to  cut  the  (lordiau  knot, 
which  neither  doctors  nor  princes  could 
untie.  Irritated  at  seeing  his  advances 
spurned  and  his  authority  compromised,  In; 
thought  that  the  moment  was  come  for 
drawing  the  sword.  On  the  4th  September, 
the  members  of  the  Roman  party,  who  were 
still  endeavouring  to  gain  over  the  Protest- 
ants, whispered  these  frightful  intentions  in 
Melancthon's  ears.  "  \Ve  scarcely  dare 
mention  it,"  said  they  :  "  the  sword  is  already 
in  the  .emperor's  hands,  and  certain  people 
exasperate  him  more  and  more.  lie  is  not 
easily  enraged,  but  once  angry,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  quiet  him."1 

Charles  had  reason  to  appear  exacting  and 
terrible.  He  had  at  length  obtained  from 
Rome  an  unexpected  concession — a  council. 
Clement  VII.  had  laid  the  emperor's  request 
before  a  congregation  :  "  How  will  men  who 
reject  the  ancient  councils  submit  to  a  new 
one?"  they  had  replied.  Clement  himself 
had  no  wish  for  an  assembly,  which  he 
dreaded  alike  on  account  of  his  birth  and 
conduct.2  However,  his  promises  at  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  at  Bologna  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  give  a  decided  refu- 
sal. He  answered,  therefore,  that  '•  the 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease;8 
but  that  if  the  emperor,  who  was  so  good  a 
Catholic,  judged  a  council  absolutely  neces- 
sary, he  would  consent  to  if,  under  the 
express  condition,  however,  that  the  Pro- 
testants should  submit  in  the  meanwhile 
to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Church." 
Then  for  the  place  of  meeting  he  appointed 
Rome ! 

Scarcely  had  the  news  of  this  concession 
spread  abroad,  than  the  fear  of  a  Reforma- 
tion froze  the  papal  court.  The  public 
charges  of  the  Papacy,  which  were  alto- 
gether venal,  immediately  fell,  says  a  car- 
dinal, and  were  offered  at  the  lowest  price,4 
without  even  being  able  to  find  purchasers.5 
The  Papacy  was  compromised ;  its  mer- 
chandise was  endangered ;  find  the  price 
current  immediately  declined  on  the  Roman 
exchange. 

On  Wednesday  (7th  September),  at  two  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Protestant  princes  and 
deputies  having  been  introduced  into  the  ' 
chamber  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  count- 
palatine  said  to  them,  "  that  the  emperor, 
considering  their  small  number,  had  not 


n  auxlm  dlcere,  jam  ferrum  in  manu  C.rsarls 
ease.     Corp.  Ref.  II.  342. 

2  In  cam  (concilil  celebratlonem)  Pontlficls  animus  haud 
propendebatur.    Pftllavlclnl,  I.  251.  • 

3  A)  contrario.  remedio  e  piu  perlcoloso  e  per  partorif 
mapffiori  mali.    I.ettere  de  Princii*,  II.  in?. 

*  ISvuIratufl  concilii  rumor. .. .puhMca  Romw  munora.... 
Jam  in  vilisxlmum  pretitim  decldlssent.    Pallav.  I.  zsi. 
'•>  Che  non  se  uon  trovano  dnnaii.    Lett,  dl  1'riu   111.  y 
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expected  they  would  uphold  new  sects 
against  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Universal 
Church  ;  that,  nevertheless,  being  desirous  of 
appearing  full  of  kindness  to  the  last,  he 
would  require  of  his  holiness  the  convocation 
of  a  council ;  but  that  in  the  meanwhile  they 
should  return  immediately  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  restore  every  thing 
to  its  ancient  footing."1 

The  Protestants  replied  on  the  morrow, 
the  8th  of  September,  that  they  had  not  stir- 
red up  new  sects  contrary  to  the  Ilnlv  Scrip- 
tures;2 that,  quite  the  reverse,  if  they  h.-.d 
not  agreed  with  their  adversaries,  it  was 
because  they  bad  desired  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Word  of  God  ;  that,  by  convoking  in 
Germany  a  general,  free,  and  Christian  coun- 
cil, it  would  only  be  doing  what  preceding 
diets  had  promised;  and  that  nothing  should 
compel  them  to  re-establish  in  their  churches 
an  order  of  things  opposed  to  the  command- 
ments of  God." 

It  was  eight  in  the  evening  when,  after  a 
long  deliberation,  the  Protestants  were  again 
called  in.  "  His  majesty,"  said  George 
Truschses  to  them,  "  is  equally  astonished, 
both  that  the  catholic  members  of  the  com- 
missions have  accorded  so  much,  and  that 
the  Protestant  members  have  refused  every 
thing.  _  What  is  your  party  in  the  presence 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  of  his  papal  holiness, 
of  the  electors,  princes,  estates  of  the  empire, 
and  other  kings,  rulers,  and  potentates  of 
Christendom  ?  It  is  but  just  that  the  mino- 
rity should  yield  to  the  majority.  Do  you 
desire  the  means  of  conciliation  to  be  pro- 
tracted, or  do  you  persist  in  your  answer? 
Speak  frankly ;  for  if  you  persist,  the  emperor 
will  immediately  see  to  the  defence  of  the 
Church.  To-morrow  at  one  o'clock  you  will 
bring  your  final  decision." 

Never  had  such  threatening  words  issued 
from  Charles's  mouth.  It  was  evident  he 
wished  to  subdue  the  Protestants  by  terror ; 
but  this  end  was  not  attained.  They  replied 
the  next  day  but  one — a  day  more  having 
been  accorded  them — that  new  attempts  at 
conciliation  would  only  fatigue  the  emperor 
and  the  diet;  that  they  only  required  regu 
lations  to  maintain  political  peace  until  the 
assembling  of  the  council.3  "  Enough,"  re- 
plied the  redoubtable  emperor;  "  I  will  re- 
flect upon  it ;  but  in  the  meantime  let  no 
one  quit  Augsburg." 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  embarrassed  in  a  la- 
byrinth from  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
escape.  The  State  had  resolved  to  interfere 
with  the  Church,  and  saw  itself  compelled  to 
have  immediate  recourse  to  its  ultima  ratio — 
the  sword.  Charles  did  not  desire  war,  and 
yet  how  could  he  now  avoid  it  ?  If  he  did 
not  execute  his  threats,  his  dignity  was  corn- 

>  Interim  restitul  debcre  omnia  Paplstis.    Corp  Ref   li 
3S5.    Sec  also  XrHorMf  d<t  Kaitrrt  Karl.  v.    Urkunden.  il. 

39  1> 

*  Kit  neue,  Secten  wieder  die  heilige  Schrifft     Briick, 
Apol.  p.  136. 
1  Urkunden.  li.  410;  Brilck,  Apol.  p.  139. 
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promised,  and  his  authority  rendered  con- 
temptible. He  sought  an  outlet  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  but  could  find  none.  It  there- 
fore only  remained  for  him  to  close  his  eyes, 
and  rush  forward  heedless  of  the  conse- 
quences. These  thoughts  disturbed  him: 
these  cares  preyed  upon  him ;  he  was  utterly 
confounded. 

It  was  now  that  the  elector  sent  to  beg 
Charles  would  not  be  offended  if  he  left 
Augsburg.  "Let  him  await  my  answer," 
abruptly  replied  the  emperor :  and  the  elec- 
tor having  rejoined  that  he  would  send  his 
ministers  to  explain  his  motives  to  his  ma- 
jesty:  "Not  so  many  speeches,"  resumed 
Charles,  with  irritation  ;  "  let  the  elector 
say  whether  he  will  stay  or  not !  "l 

A  rumour  of  the  altercation  between  these 
two  powerful  princes  having  spread  abroad, 
the  alarm  became  universal ;  it  was  thought 
,  war  would  break  out  immediately,  and  there 
•  was  a  great  disturbance  in  Augsburg.2  It 
was  evening:  men  were  running  to  and  fro; 
they  rushed  into  the  hotels  of  the  princes  and 
of  the  Protestant  deputies,  and  addressed 
them  with  the  severest  reproaches.  "  His 
imperial  majesty,"  said  they,  "  is  about  to 
have  recourse  to  the  most  energetic  mea- 
sures ! '  They  even  declared  that  hostilities 
had  begun :  it  was  whispered  that  the  com- 
mander of  Horneck  (Walter  of  Kronberg), 
elected  by  the  emperor  grand-master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  was  about  to  enter  Prussi:; 
with  an  army,  and  dispossess  Duke  Albert, 
who  had  been  converted  by  Luther.3  Two 
nights  successively  the  same  tumult  was  re- 
peated. They  shouted,  quarrelled,  and  fought, 
particularly  in  and  before  the  mansions  of 
the  princes :  the  war  was  nearly  commencing 
in  Augsburg. 

At  that  crisis  (12th  September),  John 
Frederick,  prince-electoral  of  Saxony,  quitted 
the  city. 

On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  morrow, 
Jerome  Wehe,  chancellor  of  Baden,  and 
Count  Truchscs  on  the  one  side;  Chancellor 
Briick  and  Melancthon  on  the  other,  met  at 
six  in  the  morning  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maurice.4 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  threats,  could 
not  decide  on  employing  force.  He  might 
no  doubt  by  a  single  word  to  his  Spanish 
bands  or  to  his  German  lansquenets  hav'e 
seized  on  these  inflexible  men,  and  treated 
them  like  Moors.  But  how  could  Charles,  a 
Netherlander,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  ten 
years  absent  from  the  empire,  dare,  without 
raising  all  Germany,  offer  violence  to  the 
favourites  of  the  nation?  Would  not  the 
Roman-catholic  princes  themselves  see  in 
this  act  an  infringement  of  their  privileges  ? 

1  Kurtz  mlt  Solchen  worten  ob  er  erwarten  wolto  Oder 
nichtr    Briick,  Apol.  p.  I4J. 

2  Kin   beschwerllch  Oeschrej  in  Augsbourg  den    selben 
abend  ausge-brochen.    Ibid.  p.  Hi. 

J  Man  wurde  ein   Kriegs-»olk  In   Preusien  Schlcken. 
Ibid.  p.  143. 

Ibid.  p.  155-160. 
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War  was  unseasonable.  "  Lutheranism  is 
extending  already  from  the  Baltic  to  tin.' 
Alps,"  wrote  Erasmus  to  the  legate  :  "  You 
have  but  one  thing  to  do  :  tolerate  it.''1 

The  negotiation  begun  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maurice  was  continued  between  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg  and  Count  Truch  si  i. 
The  Roman  party  only  sought  to  save  ap- 
pearances, and  did  not  hesitate,  besides,  to 
sacrifice  every  thing.  It  asked  merely  !'<>r  a 
few  theatrical  decorations— that  the  mass 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  sacerdotal  gar- 
ment, with  chanting,  reading,  ceremonies, 
and  its  two  canons."  All  the  rest  was  re- 
ferred to  the  next  conncil,  and  the  I'mn  s- 
tants,  till  thenf  were  to  conduct  themselves 
so  as  to  render  an  account  to  God,  to  the 
council,  and  to  his  majesty. 

But  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  the 
wind  had  also  changed.  Now  they  no  longer 
desired  peace  with  Rome  :  the  scales  had  at 
last  fallen  from  their  eyes,  and  they  dis- 
covered with  affright  the  abyss  into  which 
they  had  so  nearly  plunged.  Jonas,  Spalatin, 
and  even  Melancthon  were  agreed.  "  Wo 
have  hitherto  obeyed  the  commandment  of 
St.  Paul,  Beat  peace  with  all  men"  said  they; 
"  now  we  must  obey  this  commandment  of 
Christ,  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees, which  is  hypocrisy.  On  the  one  side  of 
our  adversaries  is  nothing  but  cunning  and 
perfidy,  and  their  only  aim  is  to  stifle  our 
doctrine,  which  is  truth  itself.3  They  hope 
to  save  the  abominable  articles  of  purgatory, 
indulgences,  and  the  Papacy,  because  we 
have  passed  them  by  in  silence.4  Let  us 
beware  of  betraying  Christ  and  his  Word  in 
order  to  please  Antichrist  and  the  devil."5 

Luther  at  the  same  time  redoubled  his  en- 
treaties to  withdraw  his  friends  from  Augs- 
burg. "  Return,  return,"  cried  he  to  them  ; 
"  return,  even  if  it  must  be  so,  cursed  by  the 
pope  and  the  emperor.6  You  have  confessed 
Jesus  Christ,  offered  peace,  obeyed  Charles, 
supported  insults,  and  endured  blasphemies. 
I  will  canonize  you,  I,  as  faithful  members  of 
Jesus  Christ.  You  have  done  enough,  and 
more'  than  enough  :  now  it  is  for  the  Lord  to 
act,  and  he  will  act !  They  have  our  Con- 
fession, they  have  the  Gospel ;  let  them  re- 
ceive it,  if  they  will ;  and  if  they  will  not, 

let  them  go .     If  a  war  should  come,  let 

it  come  !  We  have  prayed  enough  ;  we  have 
discussed  enough.  The  Lord  is  preparing 
our  adversaries  as  the  victim  for  the  sacri- 
fice ;  he  will  destroy  their  magnificence,  and 
deliver  his  people.  Yes !  he  will  preserve 
us  even  from  Babylon,  and  from  her  burning 
walls." 

1  A  mare  Baltico  ad  Helvetica.    Eras.  Epp.  xiv.  i. 

*  In  gewohnlichen   Kleidungen  mil  Gesang  und  Lescn. 
Drk.  II.  418.    The  canon  was  a  frame  of  card-bourd  placed 
on  the  altar  before  the  priest,  and  which  contained  the 
Aiio-tlea'  Creed  with  various  prayers. 

'  Eitel  List,  ger&lirllche  Tiicke,  Ac.    Jonas.  Urkund.  ii. 

aa. 

4  Die  grauliche  urtikel.  Spalat.  Ibid.  428.  De  Primatu 
Papse.de  Purgatorio,  de  IndulgentUg.  Melancthon,  Corp. 
Bef.  II.  37*. 

*  Dem  Teufel  und  Antichrist  zu  gefallen.    Urk.  II.  431. 

*  Vel  maledicti  a  Papa  et  Cesare.    L.  Epp.  lv.  162-171. 
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The  Elector's  Preparatives  and  Indignation— Recess  of 
Augsburg— Irritating  Language— Apology  of  the  Confes- 
sion—Intimidation— Final  Interview— Messages  oll'eacc — 
Exasperation  of  the  Papists— Restoration  of  Poi».Ty— Tit- 
mull  in  the  Ohurch— Union  of  the  Churches— The  Pope 
and  the  limperor — Cloaeof  the  Diet— Armaments— Attack 
on  Geneva — Joy  of  the  Evangelicals — Establishment  of 
Protestantism. 

THUS  Luther  gave  the  signal  of  dq>ar'.u;v. 
They  replied  to  the  reformer's  api'oil. 
all  prepared  to  quit  Augsburg.  On  Satur- 
day, the  17th  of  September,  at  ten  at  n:g!it, 
Duke  Ernest  of  Luneburg  assembled  the  de- 
puties of  Nuremberg  and  the  ministers  of  the 
landgrave  in  his  hotel,  and  announced  to 
them  that  the  elector  was  determined  to  leave 
the  next  morning,  without  informing  ar.y 
one,  and  that  he  would  accompany  him. 
"  Keep  the  secret,"  said  he  to  them,  "  and 
know  that  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved,  it 
will  be  a  trifling  matter  for  me  to  lose, 
you,  all  that  God  has  given 


combating  with 
me."1 

The  elector's  preparations  betrayed  his 
intentions.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick  arrived  hastily  at  his 
hotel,  beseeching  him  to  wait  :a  and  to  wards 
morning  Counts  Truchses  and  Mansfeldt 
announced  that,  on  the  morrow  between 
seven  and  eight,  the  emperor  would  give  him 
his  conge', 

On  Monday,  the  19th  of  September,  the 
elector  purposing  to  leave  Augsburg  imme- 
diately after  his  audience  with  Charles,  break- 
fasted at  seven  o'clock,  then  sent  off  his 
baggage  and  his  cooks,3  and  ordered  his 
officers  to  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock.  At  the 
moment  when  John  quitted  the  hotel  to  wait 
upon  the  emperor,  all  the  members  of  his 
household  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  booted 
and  spurred ^4  but,  having  been  introduced 
to  Charles,  he  was  requested  to  wait  two, 
four,  or  six  days  longer. 

As  soon  as  the  elector  was  alone  with  his 
allies,  his  indignation  burst  forth,  and  he 
even  became  violent.  "  This  new  delay  will 
end  in  nothing,"5  he  said;  "I  am  resolved 
to  set  out,  happen  what  may.  It  seems  to 
me,  from  the  manner  in  which  things  are 
arranged,  that  I  have  now  completely  the 
air  of  a  prisoner."  The  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg begged  him  to  be  calm.  "  I  shall 
so,"  the  elector  still  replied.  At  last  he 
yielded,  and  having  appeared  again  before 
Charles  the  Fifth,  he  said,  "  I  will  wait  until 
Friday  next ;  and,  if  nothing  is  done  by  that 
time,"l  shall  leave  forthwith." 

Great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Protestants 
during  these  four  days  of  expectation.  Most 
of  them  doubted  not  that,  by  acceding  to 


l  Alles  das,  so  Ihm  Oott  geben  halt,  darob  sn  vorllereu 
eln  geringes  ware.  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  373. 

-  In  der  aelben  Nacht.    Ibid. 

3  Priemissisfere  omnibus  impediment^  una  cum  cools. 
Ibid.  385. 

«  Oestiefelt  nnd  gespornt.    Ibid.  380. 

5  Etwas  darob  scnwermutie  und  hilzie  erieignt.    Ibid. 
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Charles's  prayers,  they  had  delivered  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  tin  ir  enemies.  "  The 
emperor  is  deliberating  whether  lie  ought  to 
hang  us  or  let  us  live,"  wrote  Brent  z.1  Fresh 
negotiations  of  Truchscs  were  without  suc- 
cess.2 

The  emperor  now  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  draw  tip,  in  common  with  the  Romish 
states,  the  recess  of  the  diet.  This  was 
done;  and  that  the  I  tits  might  not 

complain  of  its  having  been  prepared  without 
their  knowledge,  he  assemM  •,!  them  in  his 
palace  on  Thursday  (2'Jd  Srp'c'inbi.T),  the 
day  previous  to  that  fixed  fur  the  elector's 
departure,  and  had  his  project  read  to  them 
l>y  the  count-palatine.  This  project  was 
insult  and  war.  .  The  emperor  granted  to 
the  elector,  the  five  princes,  and  the  six 
cities,3  a  delay  of  six  months  (until  the  loth 
of  April  in  the.  next  year),  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  Church,  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor,  and  all  the  princes  and  monarchs 
of  Christendom.  This  was  clearly  announc- 
ing to  them  that  the  Romanists  were  very 
willing  to  delay  until  the  usual  period  for 
bringing  armies  into  the  field. 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  delay  was  granted 
only  on  the  express  condition  that  the  Pro- 
testants should  immediately  join  the  empe- 
ror in  reducing  the  Anabaptists,  and  all 
those  who  opposed  the  holy  sacrament,  by 
which  were  meant  the  Zwinglian  cities.  He 
wished  by  this  means  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants,  and  prevent  the  two  families  of 
the  Reformation  from  uniting  during  the 
winter. 

Finally,  the  Protestants  were  forbidden  to 
make  any  innovations,  to  print  or  sell  any- 
thing on  the  objects  of  faith-,  or  to  draw  any 
one  whatever  to  their  sect,  "  since  the  Con- 
fession had  been  soundly  refuted  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  Thus  the  Reformation 
was  officially  proclaimed  a  sect,  and  a  sect 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  displease 
the  friends  of  the  Gospel,  who  remained  in 
Charles's  presence  astonished,  alarmed,  and 
indignant.4  This  had  been  foreseen  ;  and, 
at  the  moment  when  the  Protestants  were 
about  to  enter  the  emperor's  chamber, 
Truchses  and  Welie,  making  signs  to  them, 
mysteriously  slipped  a  paper  into  their 
bands,  containing  a  promise  that  if,  on  the 
15th  April,  the  Protestants  required  a  pro- 
longation of  the  delay,  their  request  would 
certainly  be  granted.5  But  Briick,  to  whom 
the  paper  was  given,  was  not  deceived.  A 
subtle  ambuscade,"  said  he ;  "a  masterpiece 
of  knavery!  God  will  save  his  own,  and 
will  not  permit  them  to  fall  into  the  snare."6 

1  Adhuc  deliberat  Cscsar  rendendum  ne  nobis  sit,  an  dlu- 
tlus  vivendum.    Corp.  Ref.  ii. 

2  Urkund.  ii.  455-472. 

3  Nuremberg  and  Rentlingen,  to  which  were  udded  the 
cities  of  Kempten,  Heilbronn,  Windsheim,  and  Weissem- 
l.i, re      Ibid.  474-478. 

*  I'rotestantes  vehementer  hoc  decreto  minirne  eipcctato 
territi.    Seek.  ii.  200.  *  Briick,  Apologle.  p.  ixj. 

*  Betruge,  meisterstuck.  aber  Uott  errettet  die   seinen. 
Odd. 


This  trick,  in  fact,  served  only  still  more  to 
increase  the  courage  of  the  Protestants. 

Briick,  without  discussing  the  recess  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  confined  himself  to 
what  was  principally  at  stake;  the  Word  of 
God.  "  We  maintain,"  said  he,  "  that  our 
Confession  is  so  based  on  the  holy  Word  of 
God,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refute  it.  We 
consider  it  as  the  very  truth  of  God,  and  we 
hope  by  it  to  stand  one  day  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  the  Lord."  He  then  announced 
that  the  Protestants  had  refuted  the  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Romish  theologians,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  the  famous  Apology  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  written  by'Melancthon, 
lie  stepped  forward,  and  offerejl  it  to  Charles 
the  Fifth.  The  count-palatine  took  it,  and 
the  emperor  was  already  stretching  out  his 
hand,  when  Ferdinand  having  whispered  a 
few  words,  he  beckoned  to  the  count,  who 
immediately  returned  the  Apology  to  Doctor 
Briick.1  This  paper,  and  the  "Common- 
places," are  the  reformer's  masterpieces. 
The  embarrassed  emperor  told  the  Protest- 
ants to  come  again  at  eight  the  next 
morning. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  resolving  to  employ 
every  means  to  get  his  decree  accepted,  be- 
gan by  entreaties ;  and  scarcely  was  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg  seated  to  take  his 
evening  repast,  when  Truchses  and  Weh,e 
appeared  before  him,  using  every  kind  of 
discourse  and  argu-nent,  but  without  suc- 
cess.2 

The  next  day  (Friday,  23d  September), 
the  evangelical  princes  and  the  deputies  of 
the  cities  assembled  at  five  in  the  morning 
at  the  margrave's  hotel,  where  the  recess 
was  again  read  in  the  presence  of  Truchses 
and  Wehe,  Chancellor  Briick  assigning  seven 
reasons  for  its  rejection.  1;  I  undertake," 
said  Wehe,  "  to  translate  the  recess  into 
German  in  such  a  manner  as  you  can  accept 
it.  As  for  the  word  sect,  in  particular,  it  is 
the  clerk  who  placed  it  there  by  mistake."3 
The  mediators  retired  in  haste  to  communi- 
cate to  Charles  the  complaints  of  the  Pro- 
testants. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  gave  up  every 
idea  of  reconciliation,  and  hoped  for  nothing 
except  through  fear.  Tne  Protestants 
reached  the  imperial  palace  at  eight  o'clock, 
but  were  made  wait  an  hour  :  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  than  said  to  them  in  Charles's 
name:  "His  majesty  is  astonished  beyond 
measure  that  you  still  maintain  your  doctrine 
to  be  based  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  you 
say  the  truth,  his  majesty's  ancestors,  so 
many  kings  and  emperors,  and  even  the 
ancestors  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  were 
heretics !  There  is  no  Gospel,  there  is  no 
Scripture,  that  imposes  on  us  the  obligation 

1  Auf  ;K6nig  Ferdinandua  ulncke  wleder  geben.     Apo- 
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logic,  p.  i»4. 

2  Nach  essen  allerley  Rede  Disputation  und  Persuasion 
furgewendt.    Ui'k.  II.  6»1. 

3  Bondern  vom  Schreiber  gesctzt.  der  dia  nicht  ceacbt. 
Ibid. COG. 
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of  seizing  by  violence  the  goods  of  another, 
and  of  then  saying  that  we  cannot  conscien- 
tiously restore  them.  "  It  is  for  this  reason," 
added  Joachim,  after  these  words,  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  sardonic  smile.  '•  I  am 
commissioned  to  inform  you,  that  if  you  re- 
fuse the  recess,  all  the  Germanic  stat-es  will 
place  their  lives  and  property  at  the  emperor's 
disposal,  and  his  majesty  himself  will  employ 
the  resources  of  all  his  kingdoms  to  complete 
this  affair  before  leaving  the  empire." 

"  We  do  not  accept  it,"  replied  the  Pro- 
testants firmly. — "  His  majesty  also  has  a 
conscience,"  then  resumed  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  in  a  harsh  tone  ;  "  and  if  you 
do  not  submit,  he  will  concert  with  the  pope 
and  the  other  potentates  on  the  best  means 
of  extirpating  this  sect  and  its  new  errors." 
But  in  vain  did  they  add  threat  to  threat :  the 
Protestants  remained  calm,  respectful,  and 
unshaken.  "  Our  enemies,  destitute  of  all 
confidence  in  God,"  said  they,  "  would  shake 
like  a  reed  in  presence  of  the  emperor's  anger, 
and  they  imagine  that  we  should  tremble  in 
like  manner ;  but  we  have  called  unto  God, 
and  he  will  keep  us  faithful  to  his  truth." 

The  Protestants  then  prepared  to  take 
their  final  leave  of  the  emperor.  This  prince, 
•whose  patience  had  been  put  to  a  severe 
trial,  approached  to  shake  hands  according 
to  custom  ;  and  beginning  with  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  he  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice : 
"  Uncle,  uncle  f  I  should  never  have  ex- 
pected this  of  you."  The  elector  was  deeply 
affected :  his  eyes  filled  with  tears :  but,  firm 
and  resolute,  he  bent  his  head  and  quitted 
Charles  without  reply.  It  was  now  two  in 
the  afternoon. 

While  the  Protestants  were  returning  to 
their  hotels,  calm  and  happy,  the  Romish 
princes  retired  to  theirs,  confused  and  dis- 
pirited, uneasy  and  divided.  They  doubted 
not  that  the  congt  which  had  just  been 
granted  to  the  Protestants  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  on 
quitting  Augsburg,  they  would  rush  to  arms. 
This  thought  terrified  them.  Accordingly, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  hardly  reached  his 
palace,  when  he  saw  Dr.  Ruhel,  councillor  of 
the  Elector  of  Mentz,  hastening  towards  him, 
commissioned  by  his  master  to  deliver  this 
message  :  "  Although  my  brother  the  elector 
(Joachim  of  Brandenburg)  has  declared  that 
the  states  of  the  empire  are  ready  to  support 
the  emperor  against  you,  know  that  both 
myself  and  the  ministers  of  the  elector-pala- 
tine and  of  the  Elector  of  Tre.ves  immediately 
declared  to  his  majesty  that  we  did  not  ad- 
here to  this  declaration,  seeing  that  we 
thought  very  favourably  of  you.1  I  intended 
saying  this  to  the  emperor  in  your  presence, 
but  you  left  so  precipitately,  that  1  was  un- 
able." 

Thus  spoke  the  primate  of  the  German 
Church,  and  even  the  choice  of  his  messenger 

I'.sslco  fttich  nlcht  anders  denn  wont  und  pit.    Urk. 


p.  210. 


was  significant:  Dr.  Ruhel  was  Luther's 
brother-in-law.  John  begged  him  to  thank 
his  master. 

As  this  envoy  retired,  there  arrived  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick, 
a  zealous  Romanist.  He  was  tit  first  refused 
admittance  on  account  of  the  departure,  but 
returned  hastily,  just  as  Briick's  carriage  was 
leaving  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel.  Approach- 
ing the  carriage-door,  he  said :  "  The  duke 
informs  the  elector  that  he  will  endeavour  to 
put  things  in  a  better  train,  and  will  come 
this  winter  to  kill  a  wild  boar  with  him."  l 
Shortly  after  this,  the  terrible  Ferdinand 
himself  declared  that  he  would  seek  every 
means  of  preventing  an  outbreak.2  All  these 
manifestations  of  the  affrighted  Roman- 
catholics  showed  on  which  side  was  the  real 
strength. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Luneburg  and  the  Princes  of  Anhalt,  quitted 
the  walls  of  Augsburg.  "God  be  praised," 
said  Luther,  "  that  our  dear  prince  is  at  last 
out  of  hell !  "3 

As  he  saw  these  intrepid  princes  thus  es- 
caping from  his  hands,  Charles  the  Fifth 
gave  way  to  a  violence  that  was  not  usual 
with  him.4  "  The^  want  to  teach  me  a  new 
faith,"  cried  he ;  "  but  it  is  not, with  the  doc- 
trine that  we  shall  finish  this  matter :  we 
must  draw  the  sword,  and  then  shall  we  see 
who  is  the  strongest."5  AH  around  him  gave 
way  to  their  indignation.  They  were,  asto- 
nished at  the  audacity  of  Briick,  who  had 
di'.red  call  the  Romanists — heretics!6  But 
n Milling  irritated  them  so  much  as  the  spirit 
of  proselytism  which  in  those  glorious  days 
characterized  evangelical  Germany ;  and  the 
anger  of  the  Papists  was  particularly  directed 
against  the  Chancellor  of  Luneburg,  "  who," 
said  they,  "  had  sent  more  than  a  hun- 
dred ministers  into  different  places  to  preach 
the  new  doctrine,  and  had  even  publicly 
boasted  of  it."7 — The  deputies  of  Nuremberg, 
who  remained  almost  alone  at  Augsburg, 
wrote,  as  they  heard  these  complaints,  "  Our 
adversaries  are  thirsting  for  our  blood." 

On  the  4th  October,  Charles  the  Fifth 
wrote  to  the  pope,  for  it  was  from  Rome  that 
the  new  crusade  was  to  set  out :  "  The  nego- 
tiations are  broken  off:  our  adversaries  are 
more  obstinate  than  e/er;  and  I  am  resolved 
to  employ  my  strength  and  my  person  in 
combating  them.  For  this  reason  I  beg  your 
holiness  will  demand  the  support  of  all  Chris- 
tian princes." 

The  enterprise  began  in  Augsburg  itself. 
The  day  on  which  he  wrote  to  the  pope, 


'  Kin  Sttwc  fahen  hclfen.    Urk.  \>.  ill. 

2  Corp.  Bef.  It.  397. 

3  Eln  mul  aus  der  Holle  lo«  1st.    L.  Epp.  Iv.  175. 

«  I>IT  Kaiser  1st  last  hitzie  im  Hand  •!      Corp.  Ref.  II.  591. 

6  Ks  gchoren  die  Fauste  dar  zu.  Ibid.  60i;  Urkund.  U. 
7io. 

«  Fur  Ketier  tngezogen.    Ibid. 

'  Bis  in  die  Hunderl  Predlier  in  nndere  I.anrte  SchlVen 
helfen  daaellut  die  neue  Lelire  m  predigen.  Urkund.  U. 
616. 
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Charles,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
whose  feast  it  was,  re-established  the  Corde- 
liers in  that  city,  and  a  monk  ascending  the 
pulpit  said  :  "  All  those  who  preach  that 
Jesus  Christ  alone  has  made  satisfaction  for 
our  sins,  and  that  God  saves  us  without  re- 
gard to  our  works,  are  thorough  scoundrels. 
There  are,  on  the  contrary,  two  roads  to 
salvation  ;  the  common  road,  namely,  the 
observance  of  the  commandments ;  and  the 
perfect  road,  namely,  the  ecclesiastical  state." 
Scarcely  was  tin-  sermon  finished  ere  the  con- 
gregation began  to  remove  the  benches  placed 
in.  the  church  for  the  evangelical  preaching, 
breaking  them  violently  (for  they  were  fixed 
with  chains  1 .  :'iid  throwing  them  one  Upon 
another.  Within  these  consecrated  walls 
two  monks,  in  particular,  armed  with  ham- 
mers and  pincers,  tossed  their  arms,  and 
shout,  d  like  men  pessesscd.  "  From  their 
frightful  uproar,''  exclaimed  some,  "one 
would  imagine  they  were  pulling  down  a 
house."1  It  was  in  truth  the  house  of  God 
they  wished  to  begin  destroying. 

After  the  tumult  was  appeased,  they  sang 
mass.  As  soon  as  this  was  concluded,  a 
Spaniard  desired  to  recommence  breaking  the 
benches,  and  on  being  prevented  by  one  of 
the  citizens,  they  began  to  hurl  chairs  at 
each  other;  one  of  the  monks,  leaving  the 
choir,  ran  up  to  them,  and  was  soon  dragged 
into  the  fray  :  at  length  the  captain  of  police 
arrived  with,  his  men,  who  distributed  their 
well  directed  blows  on  every  side.  Thus 
began  in  Germany  the  restoration  of  Roman- 
catholicism  :  popular  violence  has  often  been 
one  of  its  most  powerful  allies. 

On  the  loth  October  the  recess  was  read  to 
all  the  Romish  states,  and  on  the  same  day 
they  concluded  a  Roman  league.2 

Two  cities  had  signed  the  Confession,  and 
four  others  had  assented  to  it;  the  impe- 
rialists hoped,  however,  tint  these  powerless 
municipalities,  affrighted  nt  the  imperial 
authority,  would  withdraw  from  the  Protest- 
ant union.  But  on  the  11?tli  October,  instead 
of  six  cities,  sixteen  .imperial  towns,  among 
which  were  the  most  important  in  Germany, 
declared  it  was  impossible  to  grant  any  sup- 
port against  the  Turks,  so  long  as  public 
peace  was  not  secured  in  Germany  itself.3 

An  event  more  formidable  to  Charles  had 
just  taken  place.  The  unity  of  the  Reforma- 
tion had  prevailed.  "  We  are  one  in  the 
fundamental  articles  of  faith,"  the  /winglian 
cities  had  said,  "  and  in  particular  (notwith- 
standing some  disputes  about  words  among 
our  theologians),  we  are  one  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  communion  in  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord.  Receive  us."  The  Saxon  deputies 
immediately  gave  their  hands.  Nothing 
unites  the  children  of  God  so  much  as  the 
violence  of  their  adversaries.  "  Let  us  unite," 


1  F.in  alt  Hans  abbrechen.    Corp.  Tlcf.  II.  400. 

2  KntschlaK,  Ac.     ITrku'id    ii.  T:i7  74<>. 

*  Wo  sit  nlcnt  elnen  gcnieinen  Friedens  vcrsiclicrt.    Corp. 
Kef.  il.  411,  416. 
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said  all,  "for  the  consolation  of  our  brethren 
and  the  terror  of  our  enemies."  l 

In  vain  did  Charles,  who  was  intent  on 
keeping  up  division  among  the  Protestants, 
convoke  the  deputies  of  the  Zwinglian  cities: 
in  vain,  desiring  to  render  them  odious,  had 
he  accused  them  of  fastening  a  consecrated 
wafer  to  a  wall  and  firing  bullets  at  it  ;2  in 
vain  did  he  overwhelm  them  with  fierce 
threats ; — all  his  efforts  were  useless.  At 
length  the  evangelical  party  was  one. 

The  alarm  increased  among  the  Roman 
party,  who  resolved  on  fresh  concessions. 
"The  Protestant;;  call  for  public  pea<ie,"  said 
they;  "  well  then,  let  us  draw  up  articles  of 
peace."  But,  on  the  29th  October,  the  Pro- 
testants refused  these  offers,  because  the 
emperor  enjoined  peace  to  all  the  world, 
without  binding  himself.  "  An  emperor  has 
the  right  to  command  peace  to  his  subjects," 
haughtily  answered  Charles :  "  but  it  has 
never  been  heard  that  he  commanded  it  to 
j  himself."  3 

Nothing  remained  but  to  draw  the  sword  ; 
and  for  that  Charles  made  every  preparation. 
On  the  25th  October,  he  wrote  to  the  cardi- 
nals at  Rome  :  "We  inform  you  that  we  shall 
spare  neither  kingdoms  nor  lordships;  and 
that  we  shall  venture  even  our  soul  and  our 
body  to  complete  such  necessary  matters." 

Scarcely  had  Charles's  letter  been  received 
before  his  major-domo,  Pedro  de  la  C'ueva, 
arrived  in  Rome  by  express.  "  The  season 
is  now  too  far  advanced  to  attack  the  Luthe- 
rans immediately,"  said  he  to  the  pope  ;  "  but 
prepare  every  thing  for  this  enterprise.  His 
majesty  thinks  it  his  duty  to  prefer  before 
all  things  the  accomplishment  of  your  de- 
signs." Thus  Clement  and  the  emperor 
were  also  united,  and  both  sides  began  to 
concentrate  their  forces. 

On  the  evening  of  the  llth  November,  the 
recess  was  read  to  the  Protestant  deputes, 
and  on  the  12th  they  rejected  it,  declaring 
that  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  emperor's 
power  to  command  in  matters  of  faith.4  The 
deputies  of  Hesse  and  of  Saxony  departed 
immediately  after,  and  on  the  19th  Novem- 
ber the  recess  was  solemnly  rend  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Charles  the  Fifth,' und  of  the  princes 
and  deputies  who  were  still  in  Augsburg. 
This  report  was  more  hostile  than  the  pro- 
ject communicated  to  the  Protestants.  It 
bore,  among  other  things  (and  this  is  only  a 
sample  of  the  urbanity  of  this  official  docu- 
ment), that  "  to  deny  free  will  was  the  error 
not  of  man,  but  .of  a  brute." — "  We  beg  his 
majesty,"'  said  the  Elector  Joachim,  after  it 
was  read,  "  not  to  leave  Germany,  until  by 
his  cares  one  and  the  same  faith  be  re-esta- 
blished in  all  the  empire." 


1  Piesem  Theil  ilesto  mehr  Freud  e  und  Trost  und  dem 
gegeTitlieil  Erschr-ckc-n.  Urknnd.  ii.  ;2t. 

z  An  eli.c  Wand  gclicftct  und  dazu  geschossen.  Corp. 
Rpf.  ii.423. 

3  These  negotiations  will  be  fonnd  in  Forstermann'i  Dr- 
kunclen.  p.  76O-793. 

<  UrkiiUden.  ii.  K>3  ;  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  437. 
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The  emperor  replied,  that  he  would  not  go 
farther  than  his  states  of  the  Low  Countries. 
They  desired  that  deeds  should  follow  close 
upon  words.  It  was  then  nearly  seven  in 
the  evening ;  a  few  torches  were  lighted  up 
here  and  there  by  the  ushers,  and  their 
feeble  light  alone  illuminated  this  assembly  : 
they  separated  without  seeing  each  other ; 
and  thus  ended,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  that 
diet  so  pompously  announced  to  the  Christian 
world. 

On  the  22d  November,  the  recess  was  made 
public,  and  two  days  after  Charles  the  Fifth 
set  out  for  Cologne.  The  ruler  of  two  worlds 
had  seen  all  his  influence  bamed  by  a  few 
Christians  ;  and  he  who  had  entered  the  im- 
perial city  in  triumph,  now  quitted  it  gloomy, 
silent,  and  dispirited.  The  mightiest  power 
of  the  earth  was  broken  against  the  power 
of  God. 

But  the  emperor's  ministers  and  officers, 
excited  by  the  pope,  displayed  so  much  the 
more  energy.  The  states  of  the  empire  were 
bound  to  furnish  Charles,  for  three  years, 
40,000  foot,  8000  horse,  »and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money;1  the  Margrave  Henry  of 
Zenete,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  and  other 
nobles,  made  considerable  levies  on  the  side 
of  the  Rhine  ;  a  captain  going  through  the 
Black  Forest  called  its  rude  inhabitants  to 
his  standard,  and  enrolled  six  companies  of 
lansquenets;  King  Ferdinand  had  written 
to  all  the  knights  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Wur- 
temberg  to  gird  on  their  cuirasses  and  take 
down  their  swords  ;  Joachim  of  Talheim  col- 
lected the  Spanish  bands  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  ordered  them  towards  the  Rhine  ; 
Peter  Scher  solicited  from  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine the  aid  of  his  arms;  and  another  chief 
hastily  moved  the  Spanish  army  of  Florence 
in  the  direction  of  the  Alps.  There  was 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  Germans,  even 
the  Roman-catholics,  would  take  Luther's 
part ;  and  hence  principally  foreign  troops 
were  levied.2  Nothing  but  war  was  talked 
of  in  Augsburg. 

On  a  sudden  a  strange  rumour  was  heard.9 
The  signal  is  given,  said  every  one.  A  free 
city,  lying  on  the  confines  of  the  Germanic 
and  Roman  world, — a  city  at  war  with  its 
bishop,  in  alliance  with  the  Protestants,  and 
which  passed  for  reformed  even  before- really 
being  so,  had  been  suddenly  attacked.  A 
courier  from  Strasburg  brought  this  news  to 
Augsburg,  and  it  circulated  through  the 
town  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Three 
days  after  Michaelmas,  some  armed  men, 
sent  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  pillaged  the 
suburbs  of  Geneva,  and  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  the  city,  and  put  all  to  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  Every  one  in  Augsburg  was 
amazed.  "  Ho  !  "  exclaimed  Charles  the 
Fifth,  in  French,  "  the  Duke  of  Savoy  has 


I  40.000  zu  Tnss  und  6000  zu  Rosa.    Corp.  Ref.  ii.  399.  ^i 

J  Legati  Sorinb.  ad  Senatiim,  nth  October.      Pad.  402; 
Legati  Sax.  ftd  Klectorcm,  loth  October.    Urkund,  Ii.  711. 
3  Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  diet. 


begun  too  soon."1  It  was  reported  that 
Margaret,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  the 
pope,  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Gueldres, 
and  even  the  King  of  France,  were  directing 
their  troops  against  Geneva.  It  was  there 
that  the  army  of  Rome  intended  fixing  its 
point  d'appui.  The  avalanche  was  gathering 
on  the  first  slopes  of  the  Alps,  whence  it 
would  rush  over  all  Switzerland,  and  then 
roll  into  Germany,  burying  the  Gospel  and 
the  Reformation  under  its  huge  mass.  - 

This  sacred  cause  appeared  to  be  in  great 
danger,  and  never  in  reality  had  it  gained  so 
noble  a  triumph.  The  coup  de,  main  at- 
tempted on  those  hills,  where  sfx  years  later 
Calvin  was  to  take  his  station,  and  plant  the 
standard  of  Augsburg  and  of  Nazareth, 
having  failed,  all  fears  were  dispelled,  and 
the  victory  of  the  confessors  of  Christ,  foi  an 
instant  obscured,  shone  forth  anew  in  all  its 
splendour. 

While  the  Emperor  Charles,  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  train  of  princes,  was  approach- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Rhine  sad  and  dispirited, 
the  evangelical  Christians  were  returning  in 
triumph  to  their  homes.  Luther  was  the 
herald  of  the  victory  gained  at  Augsburg  by 
Faith.  "  Though  our  enemies  should  have 
around  them,  beside  them,  with  them,  not 
only  that  puissant  Roman  emperor,  Charles, 
but  still  more  the  emperor  of  the  Turks  and 
his  Mahomet,"  said  he,  "  theycould  not  in- 
timidate, they  could  not  frighten  me.  It  is 
1  who  in  the'strength  of  God  am  resolved  to 
frighten  and  overthrow  them.  They  shall 
yield  to  me — they  shall  fall !  and  I  shall  re- 
main upright  and  firm.  My  life  shall  be 
their  headsman,  and  my  death  their  hell ! 3 

God    blinds    them    anl    hardens    their 

hearts  ;  he  is  driving'them  towards  the  Red 
Sea:  nil  the  horses  of  Pharaoh,  his  chariots 
and  his  horsemen,  cannot  escape  their  inevi- 
table destiny.  Let  them  go  then,  let  them 
perish,  since  they  will  it  so ! 4  As  for  us, 
the  Lord  is  with  us." 

Thus  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  destined  to 
crush  the  Reformation,  was  what  strengthened 
it  for  ever.  It  has  been  usual  to  consider 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  as  the  period 
when  the  Reform  was  definitively  established. 
Tint  is  the  date  of  legal  Protestantism; 
evangelical  Christianity  has  another — the 
autumn  of  1530.  In  1555  was  the  victory  of 
the  sword  and  of  diplomacy;  in  15:10  was  that 
of  the  Word  of,  God  an!  of  Faith;  and  this 
latter  victory  is  in  our  cyrs  the  truest  and 
the  surest.  The  evangelical  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  is  nearly  finished 
at  the  epoch  we  have  reached,  and  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  legal  Protestantism  begins. 
Whatever  may  now  be  done,  whatever  may 
be  said,  the  Church  of  the  iir.-t  ages  Iris  re- 

l  Hntt  der  Kayscr  unter  andcrn  in  Franzoslsch  geredet. 
Urk.  ii.  421. 

*  Geneva  cipufrnata,   bellnm  etiam  urblbus  Oertnanue 
Superioris  Infcrretur.     Corp.  Ref.  ii.  4<i2. 

3  Mein  leben  soil  ihr  Henker  seyn.    L-  Opp.  n.  304. 

*  Vadaiit  igitur  et  pereaut,  quomodo  sic  volunt.    L.  Epp. 
lv.!6T> 
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appeaivd :  and  it  has  reappeared  strong 
enough  to  show  that  it  will  live.  Then- 
•will  still  be  conferences  and  discussions ; 
there  will  still  be  leagues  arid  combats  ;  there 
will  even  be  deplorable  defeats  ;  but  all  these 
are  a  secondary  movement.  The  great  move- 


ment is  accomplished :  the  cause  of  faith  is 
won  by  faith.  The  effort  has  been  made : 
the  evangelical  doctrine  has  taken  root  in 
the  world,  and  neither  the  storms  of  men,  nor 
the  powers  of  hell,  will  ever  be  able  to  tear 
it  up. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Originality  of  the  Swiss  Reform— Change— Three  Periods  of 
Reform— Switzerland  Romande— The  two  Movements  in 
the  Church— Aggressive  Spirit— The  Schoolmaster— Pa- 
rel's  new  Haptism— Mysticism  ami  Scholasticism — A  Door 
is  opened— Opposition — Lausanne— Manners  of  the  Clergy 
— Farel  to  Oaleotto— Fare!  and  the  Monk— The  Tribunal 
— The  Monk  cries  for  Pardon — Opposition  of  the  Ormonda 
—A  false  Convert— Christian  Unity. 

THE  divisions  which  the  Reformation  dis- 
closed within  its  bosom,  on  its  appearance 
before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  humbled  it  and 
compromised  its  existence  ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  cause  of  these  divisions  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the 
regenerated  Church.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  desirable  for  Germany  and  Switzerland 
to  have  agreed ;  but  it  was  of  still  greater 
importance  that  Germany  and  Switzerland 
should  have  each  its  original  Reform.  If  the 
Swiss  Reformation  had  been  only  a  feeble 
copy  of  the  German,  there  would  have  been 
uniformity,  but  no  duration.  The  tree,  trans- 
planted into  Switzerland,  without  having 
taken  deep  root,  would  soon  have  been  torn 
up  by  the  vigorous  band  that  was  erelong 
about  to  seize  upon  it.  The  regeneration  of 
Christianity  in  these  mountains  proceeded 
from  forces  peculiar  to  the  Helvetic  Church, 
and  received  an  organization  in  conformity 
with  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  condition 
of  that  country.  By  this  very  originality  it 
communicated  a  particular  energy  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  of  much  greater 
consequence  to  the  common  cause  than  a  ser- 
vile uniformity.  The  strength  of  an  army 
arises  in  great  measure  from  its  being  com- 
posed of  soldiers  of  different  arms. 

The  military  and  political  influence  of 
Switzerland  was  declining.  The  new  deve- 
lopments of  the  European  nations,  subsequent 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  were  about  to  ba- 
nish to  their  native  mountains  those  proud 
Helvetians,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had 
placed  their  two-handed  swords  in  the  balance 
in  which  the  destinies  of  nations  were 
weighed.  The  Reformation  communicated  a 
new  influence  in  exchange  for  that  which 
was  departing.  Switzerland,  where  the 


Gospel  appeared  in  its  simplest  and  purest 
form,  was  destined  to  give  in  these  new 
times  to  many  nations  of  the  two  worlds  a 
more  salutary  and  glorious  impulse  than  that 
which  had  hitherto  proceeded  from  its  hal- 
berds and  its  arequebuses. 

The  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  is 
divided  into  three  periods,  in  which  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  is  seen  spreading  successively 
over  three  different  zones.  From  1519  to 
1526  Zurich  was  the  centre  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  was  then  entirely  German,  and 
was  propagated  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  the  confederation.  Between  1526 
and  1532  the  movement  was  communicated 
from  Berne :  it  was  at  once  German  and 
French,  and  extended  to  the  centre  of  Swit- 
zerland from  the  go/ges  of  the  Jura  to  the 
deepest  valleys  of  the.  Alps.  In  1532  Geneva 
became  the  focus  of  the  light ;  and  the  Re- 
formation, which  was  here  essentially  French, 
was  established  on.  the  shores  of  the  Leman 
lake,  and  gained  strength  in  every  quarter. 
It  is  of  the  second  of  these  periods — that  of 
Berne — of  which  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Although  the  Swiss  Reformation  is  not 
yet  essentially  French,  still  the  most  active 
part  in  it  is  taken  by  Frenchmen.  Switzer- 
land Romande1  is  yoked  to  the  chariot  of 
Reform,  and  communicates  to  it  an  accele- 
rated motion.  In  the  period  we  are  about  to 
treat  of,  there  is  a  mixture  of  races,  of  forces, 
and  of  characters  from  which  proceeds  a 
greater  commotion.  In  no  part  ef  the  Chris- 
tian world  will  the  resistance  be  so  stubborn ; 
but  no  where  will  the  assailants  display  so 
much  courage.  This  petty  country  of  Swit- 
zerland Romande,  enclosed  within  the  co- 
lossal arms  of  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  was  for 
centuries  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
the  Papacy.  It  is  about  to  be  carried  by 
storm  ;  it  is  going  to  turn  its  arms  against 
its  ancient  masters  ;  and  from  these  few  hil- 
locks, scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  highest 
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1  The  French  part  of  Switzerland,  comprising  the  Ckntonf 
of  Geneva.  Vaud.  Neufchatel,  and  part  of  those  of  Friburc, 
Berne,  and  \alals. 
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mountains  in  Europe,  will  proceed  the  reite- 
rated shocks  that  will  overthrow,  even  in  the 
most  distant  countries,  the  sanctuaries  of 
Rome,  their  images  and  their  altars. 

There  are  two  movements  in  the  Church  : 

'  one  is  effected  inwardly,  and  its  ohject  is  its 
preservation  ;  the  other  is  effected  outwardly, 
and  the  object  aimed  at  is  its  propagation. 
There  is  thus  a  doctrinal  Church  and  a  mis- 

'  sionary    Church.      These    t\vo    movements 

i  ought  never  to  be  separated,  and  whenever 
they  are  disunited,  it  is  because  the  spirit  of 

,.  man,  and  not  the  Spirit  of  God  prevails.  In 
the  apostolic  ages  these  two  tendencies  were 
evolved  at  the  same  time  and  with  equal 
power.  In  the  second  and  third  centuries 
the  external  tendency  prevailed ;  after  the 
Council  of  Nice  (325)  the  doctrinal  move- 
ment resumed  the  superiority  ;  at  the  epoch 
of  the  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes  the 
missionary  spirit  revived  ;  but  erelong  came 
the  times  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  school- 
men, in  which  all  doctrinal  powers  warred 
within  the  Church  to  found  therein  a  despotic 
government  and  an  impure  doctrine  —  the 
Papacy.  The  revival  of  Christianity  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  emanated  from  God, 
was  destined  to  renovate  these  two  move- 
ments, but  by  purifying  them.  Then  indeed 
the  Spirit  of  God  acted  at  once  externally 
and  iuternally.  In  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion there  were  tranquil  and  internal  deve- 
lopments ;  but  there  was  also  a  more  power- 
ful and  aggressive  action.  Men  of  God  had 
for  ages  studied  the  Word,  and  had  peace- 
fully explained  its  salutarv  lessons.  Such 
had  been  the  work  of  Vesalia  Goch,  Groot, 
Radewin,  Ruysbrook,  Tauler,  Thomas  i 
Kempis,  and  John  Wessel ;  now,  something 
more  was  required.  The  power  of  action 
was  to  be  combined  with  the  power  of 
thought.  The  Papacy  had  been  allowed  all 
necessary  time  for  laying  aside  its  errors  ; 
for  ages  men  had  been  in  expectation  ;  it  had 
been  warned,  it  had  been  entreated ;  all  had 
been  unavailing.  Popery  being  unwilling  to 
reform  itself,  it  became  necessary  for  men  of 
God  to  take  its  accomplishment  upon  them- 
selves. The  calm  and  moderate  influence  of 
the  precursors  of  the  Reform  was  succeeded 
by  the  heroic  and  holy  revolutionary  work 
of  the  Reformers ;  and  the  revolution  they 
effected  consisted  in  overthrowing  the  usurp- 
ing power  to  re-establish  the  legitimate 
authority.  "  To  every  thing  there  is  a  sea- 
son," says  the  preacher,  "  and  a  time  to  every 
purpose  under  heaven  :  a  time  to  plant,  and 
a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is  planted  ;  a 
time  to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build  up.''1 
Of  all  Reformers,  those  who  carried  the 
aggressive  spirit  to  its  highest  degree  were 
the  men  who  came  from  France,  and  more 
especially  Farel,  whose  labours  we  have  now 
to  consider. 

Never  were  such  mighty  effects  aceom- 


>  Ecclea.  III.  1, 2, 3. 
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plished  by  so  puny  a  force.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  God  we  pass  in  an  instant  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least  of  things.  We  now 
quit  the  haughty  Charles  V.  and  all  that 
court  of  princes  over  which  he  presides,  to 
follow  the  steps  of  a  schoolmaster  ;  and  leave 
the  palaces  of  Augsburg  to  take  our  seats  iii 
the  lowly  cottages  of  Switzerland. 

The  Rhone,  after  issuing,  near  St.  Goth- 
ard,  from  the  mountains  of  the  Furka,  from 
beneath  an  immense  sea  of  eternal  ice,  rolls 
its  noisy  waters  through  a  rugged  valley 
separating  the  two  great  chains  of  the  Alps  ; 
then  issuing  from  the  gorge  of  St.  Maurice, 
it  wanders  through  a  more  smiling  and  fer- 
tile country.  The  sublime  Dent  du  Midi  on 
the  south,  the  proud  Dent  de  Morcles  on  the 
north,  picturesquely  situated  opposite  each 
other,  point  out  from  afar  to  the  traveller's 
eye  the  beginning  of  this  latter  basin.  On 
the  tops  of  these  mountains  are  vast  glaciers 
and  threatening  peaks,  near  which  the  shep- 
herds in  the  midst  of  summer  lead  their  nu- 
merous flocks  to  pasture  :  while,  in  the  plain, 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  southern  climes 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  laurel  blooms  be- 
side the  most  exquisite  grapes. 

At  the  opening  of  one  of  the  lateral  val- 
leys that  lead  into  the  Northern  Alps,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grande  Eau  that  falls  in  thun- 
der from  the  glaciers  of  the  Diablerets,  is  si- 
tuated the  small  town  of  Aigle,  one  of  the 
most  southern  in  Switzerland.  For  about 
fifty  years  it  had  belonged  to  Berne,  with 
the  four  parishes  (mandeine.ns)  which  are  un- 
der its  jurisdiction,  namely,  Aigle,  Bex, 
Ollon,  and  the  chalets  scattered  in  the  lofty 
valleys  of  the  Ormonds.  It  is  in  this 
country  that  the  second  epoch  of  the  Swiss 
Reformation  was  destined  to  begin. 

In  the  winter  of  1526-1527,  a  foreign 
schoolmaster,  named  Ursinus,  arrived  in  this 
humble  district.  He  was  a  man  of  middle 
stature,  with  red  beard  and  quick  eyes,  and 
with  a  voice  of  thunder  (says  Beza)  combined 
the  feelings  of  a  hero :  his  modest  lessons 
were  intermingled  with  new  and  strange 
doctrines.  As  the  benefices  had  been  aban- 
doned by  their  titularies  to  ignorant  curates, 
the  people,  who  were  naturally  of  rude  and 
turbulent  habits,  had  remained  without  any 
cultivation.  Thus  did  this  stranger,  who 
was  no  other  than  Farel,  meet  with  new  ob- 
stacles at  every  step. 

Whilst  Lefevre  and  most  of  his  friends 
had  quitted  Strasburg  to  re-enter  France, 
after  the  deliverance  of  Francis  I.,  Farel  had 
turned  his  steps  towards  Switzerland ;  and 
on  the  very  first  day  of  his  journey,  he  re- 
ceived a  lesson  that  he  frequently  called  to 
mind. 

He  was  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  single 
friend.  Night  had  closed  around  them,  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  travellers,  in 
despair  of  finding  their  road,  had  sat  down 
midway,  drenched  with  rain.1  "  Ah  !"  said 

1  Oravabat  noi,  opprimcbat  pluvia coegit  vite  dlffi- 
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Farel,  "  God,  by  showing  me  my  helpless- 
ness in  these  little  things,  has  willed  to  teach 
me  how  weak  I  am  in  the  greatest,  without 
Jesus  Christ!"1  At  last,  Farel  springing 
up,  plunged  into  the  marshes,  waded  through 
the  waters,  crossed  vineyards,  titlds,  hills, 
forests,  and  valleys,  and  :it  length  reached 
his  destination  covered  with  mud  and  soaked 
to  the  skin. 

In  this  night  of  desolation,  Farel  had  re- 
ceived a  new  baptism.  II is  natural  energy 
had  been  quelled  ;  he  became,  for  some  time 
at  least,  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  harmless  as  a 
dove ;  and,  as  not  onfreijuently  happens  to 
men  of  such  a  disposition,  he  at  first  over- 
stepped his  aim.  Believing  that  he  was 
following  the  example  of  the  apostles,  he 
sought,  in  the  words  of  (Ecolampadius,  "  by 
pious  frauds  to  circumvent  the  old  serpent 
that  was  hissing  around*  him."  '•  He  repre- 
sented himself  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  and 
waited  until  a  door  should  be  opened  to  him 
to  appear  as  a  reformer.3 

Magister  Ursinus  had  no  sooner  quitted 
the  schoolroom  and  his  primers,  than,  taking 
refuge  in  his  modest  chamber,  he  became 
absorbed  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  the  most  learned  treatises  of  the  theolo- 
gians. The  struggle  between  Luther  and 
Zwingle  was  then  commencing.  To  which 
of  these  two  chiefs  should  the  Frencli  Reform 
attach  itself?  Luther  had  been  known  in 
France  for  a  much  longer  time  than  Zwingle; 
yet  Farel  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Mysticism  had  characterized  the  Germanic 
nations  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  scholas- 
ticism those  of  Roman  descent.  The  French 
were  in  closer  relation  with  the  dialectician 
Zwingle  than  with  the  mystic  Luther;  or 
rather  they  were  the  mediators  between  the 
two  great  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
and,  while  giving  to  the  Christian  thought 
that  correct  form  which  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
vince of  southern  nations,  they  became  the 
instruments  of  God  to  spread  through  the 
( 'hurch  the  fulness  of  life  and  of  the  [Spirit  of 
Christ. 

It  was  in  his  little  chamber  at  Aigle  that 
Farel  read  the  first  publication  addressed  to 
the  German  by  the  Swiss  reformer.*  "  With 
what  learning,"  cries  he,  "does  Zwingle 
scatter  the  darkness  !  with  what  holy  inge- 
nuity he  gains  over  the  wise,  and  what  cap- 
tivating meekness  he  unites  with  deep  eru- 
dition !  Oh,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  this 
work  may  win  over  Luther,  so  that  the 
Church  of  Christ,  trembling  from  such  violent 
shocks,  may  at  length  find  peace  !  'i:> 

cultas  In  media  scdcre  via  sub  pluvia.  Farel  to  Capita  and 
Bucer.  Ncufchatel  MS. 

1  Voluil   Duminus  [.cr  Infirma  htce,  docere  quid  possit 
homo  in  majoribus.    Coct.  Kpp.  BIS.  ol  Neiilchalel. 

2  PiU  artibus  et  apostolicis  versatiis  ad  circumveniendum 
ilium  opus  cst.    (Ecol.  to  Farel,  27th  December  1526.    Neuf- 
chatel  MS. 

J  Ubi  ostiura  patucrlt,  tuncadversariislibcriusobsistetur. 
Ibid. 

'  (Ma  et  arnica  ad  Lutheri  scrmoucm  apologia.  Opp.  vol. 
ii.  l  'i.  p.  1. 

'•  It  Christ!  succmsa  undique  Kcclesia,  pacis  non  nihil 
tentiat.  2w.  Epp.  ii.  26. 
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The  schoolmaster  Ursinus,  excited  by  so 
noble  an  example,  gradually  set  about  in- 
structing the  parents  as  well  as  the  children. 
He  at  first  attacked  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, and  next  the  Invocation  of  Saints.  "  As 
for  the  pope,  lie  is  nothing,"  said  he,  "  or 
almost  nothing,  in  these  parts;1  and  as  for 
the  priests,  provided  they  annoy  the  people 
with  all  that  nonsense,  which  Erasmus 
knows  so  well  how  to  turn  into  ridicule,  that 
is  enough  for  them." 

Ursinus  had  been  some  months  at  Aigle : 
a  door  was  opened  to  him  ;  a  flock  had  been 
collected  there,  and  he  believed  the  looked-for 
moment  had  arrived. 

Accordingly  one  day  the  prudent  school- 
master disappeared.  "  I  am  William  Farel," 
said  he,  "  minister  of  the  Word  of  God." 
The  terror  of  the  priests  and  magistrates 
was  great,  when  they  saw  in  the  midst  of 
them  that  very  man  whose  name  had 
already  become  so  formidable.  The  school- 
master quitted  his  humble  study;  he  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  openly  preached 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  astonished  multitude. 
The  work  of  Ursinus  was  over  :  Farel  was 
himself  again.2  It  was  then  about  the 
month  of  March  or  April  1527,  and  in  that 
beautiful  valley,  whose  slopes  were  brighten- 
ing in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  all  was  fer- 
menting at  the  satin-  time,  the  flowers,  the 
vineyards,  and  the  hearts  of  this  sensible  but 
rude  people. 

Yet  the  rocks  thi-.t  the  torrent  meets  as  it 
issues  from  the  Diablerets,  and  against 
which  it  dashes  at  every  step  as  it  falls  from 
the  eternal  snows,  are  more  trifling  obstacles 
than  the  prejudice  and  hatred  that  were 
shown  erelong  in  this  populous  valley  to  the 
Word  of  Ciod. 

The  Council  of  Berne,  by  .1  license  of  the 
9th  of  March,  had  commissioned  Farel  to 
explain  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  people  of 
Aigle  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  the  arm 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  by  thus  mingling  in 
religious  affairs,  served  only  to  increase  the 
irritation  of  men's  minds.  The  rich  and 
lazy  incumbents,  the  poor  and  ignorant  cu- 
rates, were  the  first  to  cry  out.  "  If  this 
man,"  said  they  one  to  another,  ''continues 
preaching,  it  is  all  over  with  our  benefices 
and  our  Church."3 

In  the  midst  of  this  agitation,  the  bailiff"  of 
Aigle  and  the  governor  of  the  four  mande- 
mens,  Jacques  de  Roverea,  instead  of  sup- 
porting the  minister  of  their  excellencies  of 
Berne,  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
priests.  "  The  emperor,"  said  they,  "  is 
about  to  declare  war  against  all  innovators. 
A  great  army  will  shortly  arrive  from  Spain 
to  assist  the  Archduke  Ferdinand."4  Farel 
stood  firm.  Upon  this  the  bailiff  and  Rove- 

1  Taps  ant  nullus  ant  modicus  hie  est.    Zw.  Epp.  II.  34. 

2  The  name  of  Ursinus  was  doubtless  taken  Irom  the 
hear  (urta)  which  was  on  the  shield  of  Berne.      Ursinus 
UK-ant  Bernese. 

3  .1.  J.  Holtinger,  H.  K.  O.,  HI.  3«». 

«  Ferdinando  adventurum    esse   ingcntcm  e*  Hlspanl* 
exercitum.    Zwinglius.  Epp.  ii.  64  ,  dated  nth  May  Ii27, 
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rea,  exasperated  by  sueh  boldness,  interdicted 
the  heretic  from  every  kind  of  instruction, 
whether  as  minister  or  schoolmaster,  lint 
Berne  caused  to  be  posted  on  the  doors  of  all 
the  churches  in  the  four  nvindi'iiu-ns  a  new 
decree,  dated  the  3d  of  July,  in  which  their 
excellencies,  manifesting  givat  uisnln.sure  at 
this  interdiction  "of  the  very  learned  Farel 
from  the  propagation  of  the  liiviue  \Vord.1 
ordered  all  the  officers  of  the  state  to  allow 
him  to  preach  publicly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Lord." 

This  new  proclamation  was  the  signal  of 
revolt.  On  the  25th  July,  great  crowds 
assembled  at  Aigle,  at  Bex,  at  Ollon,  and  in 
the  Ormonds,  crying  out,  "  No  more  submis- 
sion to  Berne  !  down  with  Farel  !  "  From 
words  they  soon  proceeded  to  actions.  At 
Aigle  the  insurgents,  headed  by  the  fiery 
syndic,  tore  down  the  edict,  and  prepared  to 
fall  upon  the  reformed.  These  promptly 
united  and,  surrounding  Farel,  resolved  to 
defend  him.  The  two  parties  met  face  to 
face,  and  blood  was  near  flowing.  The  firm 
countenance  of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel 
checked  the  partisans  of  the  priests,  who 
dispersed,  and  Farel,  quitting  Aigle  for  a 
few  days,  carried  his  views  farther. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Leman,  on  hills  which  overlook  tfie  lake, 
stands  Lausanne,  the  city  of  the  bishop  and 
of  the  Virgin,  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Dukes  of  .Savoy.  A  host  of  pilgrims, 
assembling  from  all  the  surrounding  places, 
knelt  devoutly  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady, 
and  made  costly  purchases  at  the  great  fair 
of  indulgences  that  was  held  within  its  pre- 
cincts. Lausanne,  extending  its  episcopal 
crosier  from  its  lofty  towers,  pretended  to 
keep  the  whole  country  at  the  feet  of  the 
pope.  But  owing-  to  the  dissolute  life  of  the 
canons  and  priests,  the  eyes  of  many  began 
to  be  opened.  The  ministers  of  the  Virgin 
were  seen  in  public  playing  at  games  of 
chance,  which  they  seasoned  with  mockery 
and  blasphemy.  They  fought  in  the 
churches ;  disguised  as  soldiers,  they  de- 
scended by  night  from  the  cathedral  hill, 
and  roaming  through  the  streets,  sword  in 
hand  and  in  liquor,  surpri>ed,  wounded, 
and  sometimes  even  killed  the  worthy  citi- 
zens ;  they  debauched  married  women, 
seduced  young  girls,  changed  their  residences 
into  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  heartlessly  turned 
out  tkcir  young  children  to  beg  their  bread.2 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  was  better  exemplified 
the  description  of  the  clergy  given  us  by  one 
of  the  most  venerable  prelates  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century:  "Instead  of 
train  in  or  up  youth  by  their  learning  and  holi- 
ness of  life,  the  priests  train  birds  and  dogs  ; 
instead  of  books  they  have  children ;  they 
sit  v  ith  topers  in  the  taverns,  and  give  way 
to  drunkenness."3 

I  Tnhlbita  verb!  divini  propagatin.    Chonpard  MS 

lltstoire  de  la  Reformation  Snisse  by  Uiichat.  i.  n.i. 
*  Pialibra$  sibi  liberal  companuil,  pro  studio  coucubinas 


Among  the  theologians  in  the  court  of  the 

I'.ishop  Sebastian  of  Montfaucon,  was  Natalis 
Gulebtto,  a  man  of  elevated  rank  and  great 
urbanity,  fond  of  the  society  of  scholars,  and 
himself  a  man  of  learning,1  but  nevertheless 
very  zealous  about  fasts  and  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church.  Farcl  thought  that, 
if  this  man  could  be  gained  over  to  the 
Gospel,  Lausanne,  "slumbering  at  th>- 
of  its  steeples,"  would  perhaps  awaken,  and 
all  the  country  with  it.  lie  therefor- 
dressed  himself  to  him.  "  Alas  !  alas  !''  said 
Farel,  "  religion  is  now  little  better  than  an 
empty  mockery,  since  people  who  think  only 
of  their  appetites  are  the  kings  of  the  Chure.h. 
Christian  people,  instead  of  celebrating  in  the. 
sacrament  the  death  of  the  Lord,  live  aa  if 
they  commemorated  Mercury,  the  go  1  of 
fraud.  Instead  of  imitating  the  love  of 
Christ,  they  emulate  the  lewdness  of  Venus  ; 
and,  when  they  do  evil,  they  fear  more  the 
presence  of  a  wretched  swineherd  than  of 
God  Almighty."2 

But  Galeotto  made  no  reply,  and  Fan-1 
persevered.  "  Knock  ;  cry  out  with  all  your 
might,"  wrote  he  in  a  second  letter ;  redouble 
your  attacks  upon  our  Lord."3.  Still  there 
was  no  answer.  Farel  returned  to  the  charge 
a  third  time,  and  Natalis,  fearing  perhaps  to 
reply  in  person,  commissioned  his  secretary, 
who  forwarded  a  letter  to  Farel  full  of  abu- 
sive language.4  For  a  season  Lausanne  was 
inaccessible. 

After  having  thus  contended  with  a  priest, 
Farel  was  destined  to  struggle  with  a  monk. 
The  two  arms  of  the  hierarchy  by  which  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  goVerned  were  chi- 
valry and  monachism.  The  latter  still  re- 
mained for  the  service  of  the  Papacy,  al- 
though falling  into  decay.  "Alas!"  ex- 
claimed a  celebrated  Carthusian,  "  what  an 
obstinate  devil  would  fear  to  do,  a  reprobate 
and  arrogant  monk  will  commit  without 
hesitation.''5 

A  mendicant  friar,  who  dared  not  oppose 
the  reformer  in  a  direct  manner  at  Aigle, 
ventured  into  the  village  of  Noville,  situated 
on  the  low  grounds  deposited  by  the  Rhone, 
as  it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The 
friar,  ascending  the  pulpit,  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
the  devil  himself  who  preaches  by  the  mouth 
of  the  minister,  and  all  il.ose  who  iisten  to 
him  will  be  damned."  Then,  taking  courage, 
he  slunk  along  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
arrived  at  Aiir!.-  v  ith  :;  meek  and  humble 
look,  not  to  appear  there  against  Farel,  whose 
powerful  eloquence  terribly  alarmed  him.  but 
to  beg  in  behalf  of  his  convent  a  few  barrels 

amant.  Trlthelm  Instit.  Vita  Sacerdota'K  p.  765.  The 
I'hiy  upon  it'bro*  and  tiberos  Ibuuks  and  children)  cannot  Be 
convened  in  Eng'ish. 

1  I'rbamis,  doctus,  magnus,  contnetndine  doctorum  obll- 
gatns.     Farel  to  Oaleotto.    Neuiclmiel  MS. 

2  I'lnrii   faciunt  miserrirai  lubulcl  aspcctum  quam  om- 
nlpolentis  l)e».    Karel  to  Oaleolto.     Ibid. 

3  Pulsare,  voclfcrari  perge,  nee   priua  cessa  quaro,  <Sc. 
Ibid. 

1  N'uniil  tolas  implcvit  et  ron>  ieiis.     Ibid. 

5  Quod  apcre  vjrctur  obstinalns  diabolus,  intreplde  aftit 
reprobus  ct  cnn'umax  inonacbus.  Jacob  vou  Juterboik: 
dc  Negligent!*  Piclatorum. 
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of  the  most  exquisite  wine  in  all  Switzer- 
land. He  had  not  advanced  many  steps  into 
the  town  before  lie  met  the  minister.  At 
this  sight  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  "  Why 
did  you  preach  in  such  a  manner  at  Novillc  '<" 
demanded  Farel.  The  monk,  fearful  that  the 
dispute  would  attract  public  attention,  and 
yet  desirous  of  replying  to  the  point,  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "  I  have  heard  say  that  ymi 
are  a  heretic  and  misleader  of  the  people." 
"  Prove  it,''  said  Farel.  Then  the  monk  "  be- 
gan to  storm,"  says  Farel,1  and,  hastening 
down  the  street,  endeavoured  to  sh:'.ke  oft' his 
disagreeable  companion,  "  turning  now  this 
way,  now  that,  like  a  troubled  conscience."' 
A  few  citizens  beginning  to  collect  around 
them,  Farel  said  to  them,  pointing  to  the 
monk,  "  You  sec  this  fine  father  ;  he  lias  said 
from  the  pulpit  that  1  preach  nothing  but 
lies."  Upon  this  the  monk,  blushing  and 
stammering,  began  to  speak  of  the  offerings 
of  the  faithful  (the  precious  wine  of  Yvorne, 
for  which  he  had  come  begging,  and  accused 
Farel  of  opposing  them.  The  crowd  had 
now  increased  in  number,  and  Farel,  who 
only  sought  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming 
the  true  worship  of  God,  exclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  It  is  no  man's  business  to  ordain 
any  other  way  of  serving  God  than  that 
which  He  has  commanded.  We  must  keep 
his  commandments  without  swerving  either 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.3  Let  us 
worship  God  alone  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
offering  to  him  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart." 

The  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  were  fixed 
on  the  two  actors  in  this  scene,  the  monk 
with  his  wallet,  and  the  reformer  with  his 
glistening  eye.  Confounded  by  Farel's  daring 
to  speak  of  any  other  worship  than  that  which 
the  holy  Roman  Church  prescribed,  the  friar 
"  was  out  of  his  senses ;  he  trembled,  and 
was  agitated,  becoming  pale  and  red  by  turns. 
At  last,  taking  his  cap  off  his  head,  from 
under  his  hood,  he  flung  it  on  the  ground, 
trampling  it  under  foot  and  crying :  '  I  am 
surprised  that  the  earth  does  not  gape  and 
swallow  us  up  ! '  '"* Farel  wished  to  re- 
ply, but  in  vain.  The  friar  with  downcast 
eyes  kept  stamping  on  his  cap,  "  bawling 
like  one  out  of  his  wits:"  and  his  cries  re- 
soundn^j  through  the  streets  of  Aigle, 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  reformer.  At 
length  one  of  the  spectators,  who  stood  be- 
side him,  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  and 
said,  "  listen  to  the  minister,  as  he  is  listen- 
ing to  you.''  The  affrighted  monk,  believing 
himself  already  half-dead,  started  violently 

i  Commenta  de  ee  tempester :  In  the  narrative  ho  ?1ves  of 
this  adventure  to  the  nuns  of  Vevay.  Neufchatel  M.S. 

•  Tournant  maintenant  lie  sa,  maintenant  de  la,  comme 
fait  la  conscience  mal  assuree.    Ibid. 

3  II  n'appartlent  &  personnc  vivante  d'ordonner  autre 
maniere  de  taire  semcealiieu.queccllcqu'ilacommandee. 
Nous  devons  carder  ses  commandemcns,  sans  tirer  ni  a  la 
dextre.  ni  a  la  senestre.  Ibid. 

*  Hors  de  sens,  trembloit,  s'aeltoit,  pallssoit  et  roujissoit 
tour  a  tour.     Knfin  tirant  ion  bonnet  de  sa  tite,  liors  du 
cliaperon,  II  le  rua  &  terre,  jettant  el  inet'.ant  s«n  jiied  »us, 
en  s'ecrlanti    "Je  suis  esbaul  cooiine  Jc  tcrre    ne  nous 
abycie : "    Ibid. 
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and  cried  out:  "Oh,  thou  excommunicate! 
l.i\vst  thou  thy  hand  upon  me?" 

The  little  town  was  in  an  uproar;  the  friar 
at  once  furious  and  trembling,  Farel  follow- 
ing up  his  attack  with  vigour,  and  the  people 
confused  and  amazed.  At  length  the  magis- 
trate appeared,  ordered  the  monk  and  Farel 
to  follow  him,  and  shut  them  up,  "  one  in 
one  tower  and  one  in  another."1 

On  the  Saturday  morning  Farel  was  libe- 
rated from  his  prison,  and  conducted  to  the 
castle  before  the  officers  of  justice,  where  the 
monk  had  preceded  him.  The  minister  be- 
gan to  address  them  :  "  My  lords,  to  whom 
our  Saviour  enjoins  obedience  without  any 
exception,  this  friar  has  said  that  the  doctrine 
which  I  preach  is  against  God.  Let  him 
make  good  his  words,  or,  if  he  cannot,  per- 
mit your  people  to  be  edified."  The  violence 
of  tlie  monk  was  over.  The  tribunal  before 
which  he  was  standing,  the  courage  of  his 
adversary,  the  power  of  the  movement  which 
he  could  not  resist,  the  weakness  of  his  cause, 
— all  alarmed  him,  and  he  was  now  ready  to 
make  matters  up.  "  Then  the  friar  fell  upon 
his  knees  saying :  My  lords,  I  entreat  for- 
giveness of  you  and  of  God.  Next  turning 
to  Farel:  And  also,  Magister,  what  I  preached 
against  you  was  grounded  on  false  re  port «.  I 
have  found  you  to  be  a  good  man,  and  your 
doctrine  good,  and  I  am  prepared  to  recall 
my  words."2 

Farel  was  touched  by  this  appeal,  and  said  : 
"  My  friend,  do  not  ask  forgiveness  of  me, 
for  I  am  a  poor  sinner  like  other  men,  putting 
ray  trust  not  in  my  own  righteousness,  but 
in  the  death  of  Jesus."3 

One  of  the  lords  of  Berne  coming  up  at 
this  time,  the  friar,  who  already  imagined 
himself  on  the  brink  of  martyrdom,  began  to 
wring  his  hands,  and  to  turn  now  towards 
the  Bernese  councillors,  now  towards  the 
tribunal,  and  then  to  Farel,  crying,  "  Par- 
don, pardon!" — "  Ask  pardon  of  our  Saviour," 
replied  Farel.  The  lord  of  Berne  added ; 
"  Come  to-morrow  and  hear  the  minister's 
sermon ;  if  he  appears  to  you  to  preach  the 
truth,  you  shall  confess  it  openly  before  all; 
if  not,  you  will  declare  your  opinion  :  this 
promise  in  my  hand."  The  monk  held  out 
his  hand,  and  the  judges  retired.  "  Then 
the  friar  went  away,  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since,  and  no  promises  or  oaths  were 
able  to  make  him  stay."4  Thus  the  Refor- 
mation advanced  in  Switzerland  Romaade. 

But  violent  storms  threatened  to  destroy 
the  work  that  was  hardly  begun.  Romish 
agents  from  the  Valais  and  from  Savoy  had 
crossed  the  Rhone  at  St.  Maurice,  and  were 
exciting  the  people  to  energetic  resistance. 
Tumultuous  assemblages  took  place,  in  which 

1  L'un  en  une  tour,  et  1'aiitre  en  1'autre.    Nenfchatel  MS. 

2  Lors  le  frere  se  jeta  a  genoui  disant  :  Messel?neurs,  je 

demande  merci  a  Ilieuct  a  vous El  aiissi.  Magister,  co 

que  j'ai  pifche  contre  vous  aeie  i>ar  de  faux  rapports,  Ac. 

ibid. 

1  Jft  suis  pauvre  ptcheur  comme  les  autrcs,  ayant  ma 
fiance,  non  en  ma  Justice,  niais  a  la  mort  de  Jesus.  IWd. 

4  Piils  quand  Ic  frere  nil  ii:irtl.  <lr|.i:i-  m-  I'ai  \u,  et  nullei 
promtssus  ni  sermeus  ne  1'unl  j>u  lairc  demcurer.  Ibid. 
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dangerous  projects  were  discussed ;  the  pro- 
clamations of  the  government  were  turn 
down  from  the  church-doors;  troops  of  citi- 
zens paraded  the  town  ;  the  drum  bent  in  the 
streets  to  excite  the  populace  against  the 
reformer:  every  where  prevailed  riot  and 
sedition.  And  hence,  when  F^rel  ascended 
the  pulpit  on  the  16th  February,  i'or  the  first 
time  after  a  short  absence,  some  papist  bands 
collected  round  the  pate  of  the  church,  raised 
their  hands  in  tumult,  uttered  savage  cries, 
and  compelled  the  minister  to  break  off  in 
his  sermon. 

The  council  of  Berne  thereupon  decreed 
that  the  parishioners  of  the  lour  mandemens 
should  assemble.  Those  of  Bex  declared  for 
the  Keform ;  Aigle  followed  their  example, 
but  with  indecision ;  and  in  the  mountains 
above  Ollon,  the  peasants,  not  daring  to  mal- 
treat Farel,  excited  their  wives,  who  rushed 
upon  him  with  their  fulling  clubs.  But  it 
was  especially  the  parish  of  the  Ormonds 
which,  calm  and  proud  at  the  foot  of  its 
glaciers,  signalized  itself  by  its  resistance. 
A  companion  of  Farel's  labours,  named 
Claude  (proba'bly  Claude  de  Gloutinis),  when 
preaching  there  one  day  with  gre 'it  anima- 
tion, was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  ringing 
of  the  bells,  whose  noise  was  such  that  one 
might  have  said  all  hell  was  busy  pulling 
them.  "  In  fact,"  says  another  herald  of  the 
Gospel,  Jacques  Camralis,  who  chanced  to 
be  present,  "  it  was  Satan  himself,  who, 
breathing  his  anger  into  some  of  his  agents, 
filled  the  ears  of  the  auditors  with  all  this 
uproar."  *  At,  another  time,  some  zealous 
reformers  having,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  times,  thrown  down  the  altars  of  Baal, 
the  evil  spirit  began  to  blow  with  violence 
in  all  the  chalets  scattered  over  the  sides  of 
the  mountains ;  the  shepherds  issued  preci- 
pitously, like  avalanches,  and  fell  upon  the 
church  and  the  evangelicals.  "  Let  us  only 
find  these  sacrilegious  wretches,"  cried  the 
furious  Ormondines  ;  "  we  will  hang  them, — 
we  will  cut  off  their  heads, — we  will  burn 
them, — we  will  throw  their  ashes  into  the 
Great  Water."2  Thus  were  these  moun- 
taineers agitated,  like  the  wind  that  roars  in 
their  lofty  valleys  with  a  fury  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

Other  difficulties  overwhelmed  Farel.  His 
fellow-labourers  were  not  all  of  them  blame- 
less. One  Christopher  Ballista,  formerly  a 
monk  of  Paris,  had  written  to  Zwinglc  :  "  I 
am  but  a  Gaul,  a  barbarian,3  but  you  will 

1  Sed  Sathan  per  ejus  servos,  vohilt  nurcs  auditorum  ejus 
gone  cymbal!  implere.    Nenfcliatel  MS. 

2  Quo  imentu  Blispenderetur  primum,  delude  di'nus  com- 
turn,  iilterius  capitis  obtruncatione,  novlssime  In  aquis  mcr- 
gcretur.    Jhid. 

3  lie  qufcutumvis  Qallum  el  barbarum.    Zw.  Epp.  ii.  205. 


find  me  pure  as  snow,  without  any  guile,  of 
open  heart,  through  whose  windows  all  the 
world  may  see."  l  Zwingle  sent  Ballista  to 
Fan-1,  who  was  loudly  calling  for  labourers 
in  Christ's  vineyard.  The  fine  language  of 
the  Parisian  at  first  charmed  the  multitude; 
but  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  beware 
of  these  priests  and  monks  disgusted  with 
popery.  "  Brought  up  in  the  slothful ne.-s  <f 
the-  cloister,  gluttonous  and  lazy,"  sa  vs  Farel, 
"  Ballista  could  not  conform  to  the  abstemi- 
ousness and  rude  labours  of  the  evangelists, 
and  soon  began  to  regret  his  monk's  hood. 
When  he  perceived  the  people  beginning  to 
distrust  him,  he  became  like  a  furious  mon- 
ster, vomiting  waggon-loads  of  threats."2 
Thus  ended  his  labours. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  trials,  Farel  was 
riT>t  discouraged.  The  greater  the  difficulties, 
the  more  his  energy  increased.  "  Let  us 
scatter  the  seed  every  where,"  said  he,  "  and 
let  civilized  France,  provoked  to  jealousy  by 
this  barbarous  nation,  embrace  piety  at  last. 
Let  there  not  be  in  Christ's  body  either 
fingers,  or  hands,  or  feet,  or  eyes,  or  ears,  or 
arms,  existing  separately,  and  working  each 
for  itself,  but  let  there  be  only  one  heart 
that  nothing  can  divide.  Let  not  variety  in 
secondary  things  divide  into  many  separate 
members  that  vital  principle  which  is  one 
and  simple.3  Alas !  the  pastures  of  the 
Church  are  trodden  under  foot,  and  its  waters 
are  troubled  !  Let  us  set  our  minds  to  con- 
cord and  peace.  When  the  Lord  shall  have 
opened  heaven,  there  will  not  be  so  many 
disputes  about  bread  and  water.4  A  fervent 
charity  is  the  powerful  battering-rain  with 
which  we  shall  beat  down  those  proud  walls, 
those  material  elements,  within  which  men 
would  confina  us."6 

Thus  wrote  the  most  impetuous  of  the 
reformers.  These  words  of  Farel,  preserved 
for  tbreo  centuries  in  the  city  where  he  died, 
disclose  to  us  more  clearly  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  great  Revolution  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  than  all  the  venturesome 
assertions  of  its  popish  interpreters.  Chris- 
tian unity  thus  from  these  earliest  moments 
found  a  zealous  apostle.  The  nineteenth 
century  is  called  to  resume  the  work  which 
the  sixteenth  century  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish. ' 

'  Absque  ullo  fiico,  nlveum,  et  apcrtl  fenestratlque  pec- 
toris.  Zw.  Epp.  II.  205. 

•  Quam  beatus  hlc  venter  Incunduit!  quot  minarum 
phuatral  Solent  tales  belluit,  Ac.  Neufchatel  MS. 

3  Ne    In    dlgites,   manus,    pedes,   oculos,   nares,    aures, 
brachla,  cor  qnod  unum  est  discindatur,  et  qiife  In  rebus  cst 
varietas,  principium  non  faclat  multiplex.    Ibid. 

4  An  allusion  to  the  controversies  on  anabaptlsm  and  the 
real  presence.    Non  tanta  erlt  super  aqua  et  pane  contentio, 
nee  super  gramine,  solutaque  obsldione.    Ibid.    The  sense 
of  these  latter  words  is  obscure. 

5  Chatitas  fortlsslmus  arles.    Farel  to  Bucer,  luth  May 
1529. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

State— Religion  in  Berne— Irresolution  *t  Berne— Aim  an  nek 
of  Heretics — Kvangelical  Majority— Haller—Zwln  [le'sSig 
Dal— Anabaptists  In  Berne — Vic-ton  ofthoOospel  eupist 
Provocations— The  City  Companies— Proposed  HispiM. 
tiun— Objections  oftlic  Forest  Cantons— Tuc  (.'him  :  .  he 
.liulu'e  01  Controversies — I'neqnal  Contest — Zwin 
rhrWi:ui  Hand— The  Cordeliers'  Chnri-h— Openi'iir  <>(  tlie 
Conference — The  sole  Head — Unity  of  £rror — -^  !'|! 
verted  attlie  Altar— St.  Vincent's  Day— T  le  I  il  liei — A 
strange  Argument — 1'npist  l'itterne>s — N'rci-^Mty  of  Ue- 
form— Zwinzle'S  Sermon— Visit  of  the  King  of  Kings- 
Edict  of  Kelurru— Was  the  Reformation  1'oliticalT 

OF  all  the  Swiss  cantons,  Herne-  appeared  the 
least  disposed- to  the  Reformation.  A  mili- 
tary state  may  be  zealous  for  religion,  but  it 
will  be  for  an  external  and  a  di-cipiiii.-;l  reli- 
gion :  it  requires  an  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion that  it  can  see,  and  touch,  and  m  mage 
at  its  will.  It  fears  the  inuovatio  >s  and  tile 
free  movements  of  the  Word  of  (jlod  :  it  loves 
the  form  and  not  the  life.  Napoleon,  by 
restoring  religion  in  Franct«v.i  the  Concordat, 
has  given  us  a  memorable  example  of  this 
truth.  Such,  also,  was  the  cast!  with  Herne. 
Its  government,  besides,  was  absorbed  in 
political  interests,  and  although  it  hud  little 
regard  for  the  pope,  it  cared  still  less  to  sec 
a  reformer  put  himself,  as  Zwingle  did,  at 
the  head  of  public  affairs.  As  for  the  people, 
fe.i.sting  on  the  "  butter  of  their  kine  and 
milk  of  their  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,"1  they 
remained  closely  shut  up  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  material  wants.  Religious 
questions  were  not  to  the  taste  either  of  the 
rulers  or  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  Bernese  government,  being  without 
experience  in  religious  matters,  had  proposed 
to  check  the  movement  of  the  Reform  by  its 
edict  of  1523.  As  soon  as  it  discovered  its 
mistake,  it  moved  towards  the  cantons  that 
adhered  to  the  ancient  faith;  and  while  that 
portion  of  the  people  whence  the  Great 
Council  was  recruited,  listened  to  the  yoice 
of  the  reformers,  most  of  the  patrician  fami- 
lies, who  composed  the  Smaller  Council,  be- 
lieving their  power,  their  interests,  and  their 
honour  menaced,  attached  themselves  to  the 
old  order  of  things.  From  this  opposition  of 
the  two  councils  there  arose  a  general  uneasi- 
ness, but  no  violent  shocks.  Sudden  move- 
ments, repeated  starts,  announced  from  time 
to  time  that  incongruous  matters  were  fer- 
menting in  the  nation;  it  was  like  an  indis- 
tinct earthquake,  which  raises  the  v,  hole  sur- 
face without  causing  any  rents;  then  anon 
fill  returns  to  apparent  tranquillity.'  lYinc, 
which  was  always  decided  in  its  polities, 
turned,  in  religious  matters  at  one  time  to  the 
right,  and  at  another  to  the  left ;  and  declared 
th  it  it  would  be  neither  popish  nor  reformed. 
To  gain  time  was,  for  the  new  faith,  to  gain 
every  thing. 

AY  hat  was  done  to  turn  aside  Berne  from 
the  Reformation,  was  the  very  cause  of  pre- 
cipitating it  into  the  new  way.  The  haugh- 

'  Pent.  nxii.  U. 

2  iiuiideshagen,  Con&ikte  der  Bernlscuen  Kirclie,  p.  19. 
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tiness  with  which  the  five  primitive  cantons 
arrogated  the  guardianship  of  their  confede- 
rates, the  secret  conferences  to  which  Berne 
was  not  even  invited,  and  the  threat  of 
addressing  the  people  in  a  direct  manner, 
deeply  offended  the  Bernese  oligarchs. 
Thomas  Murner,  a  Carmelite  of  Lucerne, 
one  of  those  rudo  men  who  act  upon  the  po- 
pulace, but  who  inspire  disgust  in  elevated 
minds,  made  the  cup  run  over.  Furious 
against  the  Zurich  calendar,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  saints  had  been  purposely 
omitted,  he  published  in  opposition  to  it  the 
"  Almanack  of  Heretics  and  Church-robbers," 
a  tract  filled  with  laifipoons  and  invectives, 
in  which  the  portraits  of  the  reformers  and 
of  their  adherents,  among  whom  were  many 
of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Berne,  were 
coupled  with  the  most  brutal  inscriptions.1 
Zurich  and  Berne  in-  conjunction  demanded 
satisfaction,  and  from  this  time  the  union  of 
these  two  states  daily  became  closer. 

This  change  was  soon  perceived  at  Dome. 
The  elections  of  1527  placed  a  considerable 
number  of  friends  of  the  Reform  in  the  Gre.u 
Council;  and  this  body,  forthwith  resuming 
its  right  to  nominate  the  members  oi'  the 
Smaller  Council,  which  had  been  usurped  for 
twenty  years  by  the  Bannerets  and  the  Si>; 
teen,  removed  from  the  government  the  most 
decided  partisans  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
and  among  others  Gaspard  de  Mulineii  and 
Sebastian  de  Stein,2  and  filled  the  vacancies 
with  members  of  the  evangelical  majority. 
The  union  of  Church  and  State,  which  h  :d 
hitherto  checked  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
in  Switzerland,  was  now  about  to  accelerate 
its  movements. 

The  reformer  Haller  was  not  alone  in 
Berne.  Kolb  had  quitted  the  Carthu:-!  m 
monastery  at  Nuremberg,  in  which  he  h  id 
been  compelled  to  take  refuge,  and  had 
appeared  before  his  compatriots,  demanding 
no  other  stipend  than  the  liberty  of  preach- 
ing Jesus  Christ.  Already  bending  under 
the  weight  of  years,  his  head  crowned  with 
hoary  locks,  Kolb,  young  in  heart,  full  of  fire, 
and  of  indomitable  courage,  presented  boldly 
before  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  that  Gospel 
which  had  saved  him.  Hiller,  on  the  con 
trary,  although  only  thirty-five  years  old, 
moved  with  a  measured  step,  spoke  with 
gravity,  and  proclaimed  the  new  doctrines 
with  unusual  circumspection.  The  old  man 
had  taken  the  young  man's  part,  and  the 
youth  that  of  the  graybeard. 

Zwingle,  whose  eye  nothing  escaped,  saw 
that  a  favourable  hour  for  Berne  was  coining, 
and  immediately  gave  the  signal.  "The 
dove  commissioned  to  examine  the  state  ot 
the  waters  is  returning  with  an  olive-branch 
into  the  ark,"  wrote  he  to  Haller;  "come 
forth  now,  thou  second  Noah,  and  take  pos- 

1  Qiium    nndtis-tertius    Mtmeri    Calendarium    leglssem, 
partim  rldendo  hoininls  stullUsimam  impudentlam.    (Eco- 
lamp,  to  Zwingle.  Febr.  1527,  Ep|>.  ii.  26. 

2  Mnllinen  e  Senatoria  disnitate  i-rotrnsus  est.    LapWej 
quoque.    Haller  to  Zwingle,  April  25, 1527. 
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session  of  the  land.  Enforce,  be  earnest,  and 
fix  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  hooks  and 
grapnels  of  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  they 
can  never  again  be  rid  of  them."1 — "  Your 
bears,"  wrote  he  to  Thomas  abllofen,  "have 
again  put  forth  their  claws.  Please  God  that 
they  do  not  draw  them  b:ick  until  they  have 
torn  every  thing  in  pieces  that  opposes  Jesus 
Christ." 

llaller  and  his  friends  were  on  the  point 
of 'replying  to  this  appeal,  wlicn  their  situa- 
tion became  complicated.  Some  anabaptists, 
who  formed  every  where  the  extreme  party, 
arriving  at  Berne  in  1,527,  led  away  the 
people  from  the  evangelical  preachers  "  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  idols."2  llaller 
had  a  useless  conference  with  them.  "  To 
what  dangers  is  not  Christianity  exposed," 
cried  he,  "  wherever  these  furies  have  crept 
in  !  "s  There  has  never  been  any  revival  in 
the  Church,  which  the  hierarchical  or  radical 
sects  have  not  immediately  endeavoured  to 
disturb.  llaller,  although  alarmed,  still 
maintained  his  unalterable  meekness.  "  The 
magistrates  are  desirous  of  banishing  them," 
said  he;  "but  it  is  our  duty  to  drive  out 
their  errors,  and  not  their  persons.  Let  us 
employ  no  other  weapons  than  the  sword  of 
the  .Spirit."4  It  was  not  from  popery  that 
the  Reformers  had  learnt  these  principles.  A 
public  disputation  took  place,  Six  anabap- 
tists declared  themselves  convinced,  and  two 
others  were  sent  eut  of  the  country. 

The  decisive  moment  was  drawing  near. 
The  two  great  powers  of  the  age,  the  Gospel 
and  the  Papacy,  were  stirring  with  equal 
energy  ;  the  Bernese  councils  were  to  speak 
out.  They  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  five 
primitive  cantons  taking  daily  a  more  threat- 
ening attitude,  and  announcing  that  the 
Austrian  would  soon  reappear  in  Helvetia, 
to  reduce  it  once  more  into  subjection  to 
Rome ;  and  on  the  other  they  beheld  the 
Gospel  every  day  gaining  ground  in  the  con- 
federation. Which  was  destined  to  prevail 
in  Switzerland — t"he  lances  of  Austria  or  the 
Word  of  God?  In  the  uncertainty  in  which 
the  councils  were  placed,  they  resolved  to 
side  with  the  majority.  Where  could  they 
discover  a  firm  footing,  if  not  there  ?  Vox 
pojiuli,  vox  Dei.  "  No  one,"  said  they,  "  can 
make  any  change  of  his  own  private  autho- 
rity :  the  consent  of  all  is  necessary."5 

The  government  of  Berne  had  to  decide 
between  two  mandates,  both  emanating  from 
its  authority  :  that  of  1523,  in  favour  of  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  of 
1526,  in  favour  "  of  the  sacraments,  the 
saints,  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  ornaments 
of  the  churches."  State  messengers  set  out 


1  Aculeos  ac  hamos,  sic  In  mortaliiim  pectora  dimittc,  ut 
etiam  si  vellnt,  nun  possint.    Zw.  Kpp.  ii.  lu. 

2  Ne  plebem  dehortentur  ab  .uirtltione  concionum  nostra- 
nim  ob  idolorum  prcBenllam.     Ibid.  49. 

3  Conelderavimue  omnes  iiericiilinii  urbis  nostrse  et  totius 
Cliristi.inismi,  ubi  illt  fnri:e  irrei'serint.     Ibid.  O'/. 

*  Nostrum  est,  omnia  gladio  spiritus  refellere.    Ibid. 
3  Ut  privata  aurtoriiate  iiemu  quippiam  immutarj  pr«e- 
tuinut.    Ualler  to  Vadian. 
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and  traversed  every  parish  :  the  people  gave 
their  votes  against  every  law  contrary  to 
liberty,  and  the  councils,  supported  by  the 
nation,  decreed  that  "  the  Word  of  God 
should  be  preached  publicly  and  freely,,  even 
if  it  should  be  in  opposition  to  the  statutes 
and  doctrines  of  men."  Such  was  the  victory 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  people  6ver  the 
oligarchy  and  the  priests. 

Contentions  immediately  arose  throughout 
the  canton,  and  every  parish  became  a  battle- 
field. The  peasants  began  to  dispute  with 
the  priests  and  monks,  in  reliance  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  "  If  the  mandate  of  our 
lords,"  said  many,  accords  to  our  pastors  the 
liberty  of  preaching-,  why  should  it  not  grant 
the  flock  the  liberty  of  acting  '?"—  "  Peace, 
peace  !  "  cried  the  councils,  alarmed  at  their 
own  boldness.  But  the  flocks  resolutely  de- 
clared that  they  would  send  away  the  mass, 
and  keep  their  pastors  and  the  Bible.1  Upon 
this  the  papal  partisans  grew  violent.  The 
b-umeret  Kuttler  called-  the  good  people  of 
Emmenthal,  "  heretics,  rascals,  and  wan- 
tons ;"  but  the  peasants  obliged  him  to  make 
an  apology.2  The  bailiff  of  Trachselwald 
was  more  cunning.  Seeing  the  inhabitants 
of  Rudersweil  listening  with  eagerness  to  the 
Word  of  God,  which  a  pious  minister  was 
preaching  to  them,  he  came  with  fifers  and 
trumpeters,  and  interrupted  the  sermon,  in- 
viting the  village  girls  by  -words  and  oy 
lively  tunes  to  quit  the  church  for  the  dance. 

These  singular  provocations  did  not  check 
the  Reform.  Six  of  the  city  companies  (the 
shoemakers,  weavers,  merchants,  bakers, 
stone-masons,  and  carpenters)  abolished  in 
the  churches  and  convents  of  their  district 
all  masses,  anniversaries,  advowsons,  and 
prebends.  Three  others  (the  tanners,  smiths, 
and  tailors)  prepared  to  imitate  them;3  the 
seven  remaining  companies  were  undecided, 
except  the  butchers,  who  were  enthusiastic 
for  the  pope.  Thus  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  had  embraced  the  Gospel.  Many 
parishes  throughout  the  canton  had  done  the 
same  ;  and  the  avoyer  d'Erlach,  that  great 
adversary  of  the  Reformation,  could  no  longer 
keep  the  torrent  within  bounds. 

Yet  the  attempt  was  made  :  the  bailiffs 
were  ordered  to  note  the  irregularities  and 
dissolute  lives  of  the  monks  and  nuns  ;  all 
women  of  loose  morals  were  even  turned  out 
of  the  cloisters.4  But  it  was  not  against 
these  abuses  alone  that  the  Reformation  was 
levelled  ;  it  was  against  the  institutions 
themselves,  and  against  popery  on  which 
they  were  founded.  The  people  ought  there- 
fore to  decide.  —  "  The  Bernese  clergy,"  said 
they,  "  must  be  convoked,  as  at  Zurich,  and 
let  the  two  doctrines  be  discussed  in  a  solemn 
conference.  We  will  proceed  .afterwards  in 
conformity  with  the  result." 


I  Incolas  vallls  Emmenthal  Senotum  adllsse. 
i'oam  fecittt.     Zw.  Kp|>.  Ii.  IUJ. 
*  1'ueruS,  liercticns.  et  homines  Inscivos.     Ibid.  106. 
•>  Ualler  to  Zwlngli,  ttli  November  IW7.    Epp.  U.  lot. 
«  J.  J.  Uoltliiger,  U.  Kircheu.  vlii.  3SU. 
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On  the  Suml.'iy  following  the  festival  of 
Saint  Martin  (llth  November),  the  council 
and  citizens  unanimously  resolved  that  a 
public  disputation  should  take  place  tit  the 
beginning  of  the  succeeding  year.  "  The 
gl<«ry  of  God  and  his  Word,"  said  they, 
'•  will  at  length  appear  !  "  Bernese  and  stran- 
gers, priests  and  laymen,  all  were  invited  by 
li'-.ter  or  by  printed  notice  to  come  and  dis- 
cuss the  controverted  points,  but  by  Scrip- 
ture alone,  without  the  glosses  of  the  an 
'•:<  'its,  and  renouncing  all  subtleties  and 
abusive  language.1  Who  knows,  said  they, 
whether  all  the  members  of  the  ancient 
Swiss  confederation  may  not  thus  be  brought 
to  unity  of  faith  ? 

Thus,  within  the  walls  of  Berne,  the  strug- 
gle was  about  to  take  place  that  would  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Switzerland  ;  for  the  example 
of  the  Bernese  must  necessarily  lead  with  it 
a,  great  part  of  the  confederation. 

The  Five  Cantons,  alarmed  at  this  intelli- 
gence, met  at  Lucerne,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Friburg,  Solcure,  and  Claris. 
There  was  nothing  either  in  the  letter  or  in 
the  spirit  of  the  federal  compact  to  obstruct 
religious  liberty.  "  Every  state,"  said  Zurich, 
"  is  free  to  choose  the  doctrine  that  it  desires 
to  profess."  The  AValdstettes,2  on  the  con- 
trary, wished  to  deprive  the  cantons  of  this 
independence,  and  to  subject  them  to  the 
federal  majority  and  to  the  pope.  They  pro- 
tested, therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  confede- 
ration, against  the  proposed  discussion. 
"  Your  ministers,"  wrote  they  to  Berne, 
"dazzled  and  confounded  at  Baden  by  the 
brightness  of  truth,  would  desire  by  this  new 
ois«-,ission  to  hide  their  shame;  but  we  en- 
treat you  to  desist  from  a  plan  so  contrary  to 
our  ancient  alliances." — "  It  is  not  we  who 
have  infringed  them,"  replied  Berne  ;  "  it  is 
much  rather  your  haughty  missive  that  has 
destroyed  them.  We  will  not  abandon  the 
Word  of,our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Upon  this 
the  Roman  Cantons  decided  on  refusing  a 
safe-conduct  to  those  who  should  proceed  to 
Berne.  This  was  giving  token  of  sinister 
intentions. 

The  Bishops  of  Lausanne,  Constance. 
Basle,  and  Sion,  •  being  invited  to  the  con- 
ference under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  privi- 
leges in  the  canton  of  Berne,  replied  that, 
since  it  was  to  be  a  disputation  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Thus  did  these  priests  forget  the  words 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Roman  doctors 
of  the  fifteenth  century  :  "  In  heavenly 
things  man  should  be  independent  of  his  fel- 
lows, #nd  trust  in  God  alone."3 

The  Romanist  doctors  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  bishops.  Eck,  Murner,  Coch- 
Io3us,  and  many  others,  said  wherever  they 

1  SolamRacramScrlptnram.  absqueveterum  glossematla. 
Haller  to  Zwlngle,  19th  November  1527.    Epp.  II.  113. 

2  The  Inhabitants  of  the  primitive  democratic  cantons, 
Schwytz,  Url,  Underwald,  and  Lucerne,  to  which  Zug  may 
be  added. 

3  John  Goch,  Dlalosus  de  quatuor  ciroribus,  p.  2J7. 


went :  "  We  have  received  the  letter  of  this 
leper,  of  this  accursed  heretic,  Zwingle.1 
They  want  to  take  the  Bible  for  their  judge  ; 
but  has  the  Bible  a  voice  against  those  who 
do  it  violence  ?  We  will  not  go  to  Berne ; 
we  will  not  crawl  into  that  obscure  corner 
of  the  world  ;  we  will  not  go  and  combat  in 
that  gloomy  cavern,  in  that  school  of  heretics. 
Let  these  villains  come  out  into  the  open  air, 
and  contend  with  us  on  level  ground,  if  they 
have  the  Bible  on  their  side,  as  they  say." 
The  emperor  ordered  the  discussion  to  be  ad- 
journed ;  but  on  the  very  day  of  its  opening, 
the  council  of  Berne  replied,  that  as  every 
one  was  already  assembled,  delay  would  be 
impossible. 

Then,  in  despite  of  the  doctors  and  bishops,, 
the  Helvetic  Church  assembled  to  decide 
upon  its  doctrines.  Had  it  a  right  to  do  so? 
No  ; — not  if  priests  and  bishops  were  appoint- 
ed, as  Rome  pretends,  to  form  a  mystic  bond 
between  the  Church  and  our  Lord  ;  Yes — if 
they  were  established,  as  the  Bible  declares, 
only  to  satisfy  that  law  of  order  by  virtue  of 
which  all  society  should  have  a  directing 
power.  The  opinions  of  the  Swiss  reformers 
in  this  respect  were  not  doubtful.  The  grace 
which  creates  the  minister  comes  from  the 
Lord,  thought  they  ;  but  the  Church  examines 
this  grace,  acknowledges  it,  proclaims  it  by 
the  elders,  and  in  every  act  in  which  faith  is 
concerned,  it  can  always,  appeal  from  the 
minister  to  the  Word  of  God.  Try  lite  spirits 
—prove  all  things,  it  says  to  the  faithful. 
The  Church  is  the  judge  of  controversies  ;2 
and  it  is  this  duty,  in  which  it  should  never 
be  found  wanting,  that  it  was  now  about  to 
fulfil  in  the  disputation  at  Hcrne. 

The  contest  seemed  unequal.  On  one 
pile  appeared  the  Roman  hierarchy,  a  giant 
which  had  increased  in  strength  during 
many  centuries  ;  and  on  the  other,  there  was 
at  first  but  one  weak  and  timid  man,  the 
modest  IVrthoM  Haller.  "  I  cannot  wield 
the  sword  of  the  Word."  said  he  in  alarm  to 
his  friends.  "  If  you  do  not  stretch  out  your 
hands  to  me,  all  is  over.'1  He  then  threw 
himself  trembling  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord, 
and  soon  arose  enlightened  and  exclaiming, 
"  Faith  in  the  Saviour  gives  mo  courage,  and 
scatters  all  my  fears."3 

Yet  he  could  not  remain  alone  :  all  his 
looks  were  turned  towards  Zwingle :  "  It 
was  I  who  took  the  bath  at  Baden,"  wrote 
CEcolampadius  to  Haller,  "  and  now  it  is 
Zwingle  who  should  lead  off  the  bear-dance 
in  Berne."  4 — "  We  are  between  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil,"  wrote  Haller  to  Zwingle  ; 
"  we  hold  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  know  not 
how  to  let  him  go.6  The  houses  of  De  Watte- 
ville,  Noll,  Tremp,  and  Berthold  arc  open  to 

1  Eplstolam  leprosi,  damnatl,  hseretlcl  Zwinflll  accept 
Eck  to  O.  A.  Zell.  Zw.  Epp.  ii.  126. 

2  J»dtx  controtcrtiarum— 1  John  iv.  1  ;  1  Thcsg.  V.  21. 

3  Fides  in  Dominum  me  animal,  ut  nilill  verear.    Zw. 

<  An  allusion  to  the  dispute  at  P,adcn,  a  celebrated  b»th» 
iiiR-plftre,  and  to  the  arms  of  ftcrne.     IWd.  118. 
'•>  l.upuni  auribus  teiiemus.    Zurich  MS. 
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you.     Come,  then,  and  command  the  battle 
in  person." 

Zwingle  did  not  hesitate.  lie  demanded 
permission  of  the  Council  of  Zurich  to  \i-it 
Berne,  in  order  to  show  there  "  that  his 
teaching  was  full  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  not 
blasphemous ;  mighty  to  spread  concord 
through  Switzerland,  and  not  to  cause 
troubles  and  dissension." l  At  the  very 
time  that  Haller  received.news  of  Zwingle's 
coming,  CEcolampadius  wrote  to  him :  "  I 
am  ready,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  sacrifice  my 
life.  Let  us  inaugurate  the  new  year  by 
embracing  one  another  to  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Other  doctors  wrote  to  the  same 
effect.  "  These,  then,"  cried  Haller  witli 
emotion,  "  these  arc  the  auxiliaries  that  the 
Lord  sends  to  my  infirmity,  to  aid  me  in 
fighting  this  rude  battle  !" 

Jt  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  circum- 
spection, for  the  violence  of  the  oligarchs 
and  of  the  Five  Cantons  was  well  known. - 
The  doctors  of  Glaris,  Schaffhauseu,  St. 
Gall,  Constance,  Ulm,  Lindau,  and  Augs- 
burg assembled  at  Zurich,  to  proceed  under 
the  same  escort  as  Zwingle,  Pellican,  Collin, 
Megander,  Grossman,  the  commander 
Schmidt,  Bullinger,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  rural  clergy,  selected  to  accompany  the 
.reformer*  "  When  all  this  game  traverses  the 
country,"  said  the  pensioners,  "we  will  go  a- 
hunting,  and  see  if  we  cannot  kill  some;  or 
at  least  catch  them  and  put  them  into  a  cage." 

Three  hundred  chosen  men,  selected  from 
the  companies  of  Zurich  and  from  the  parishes 
within  its  precincts,  donned  their  breast- 
plates and  shouldered  their  arquebuses ;  b.ut  in 
order  not  to  give  the  journey  of  these  doctors 
the  appearance  of  a  military  expedition,  they 
took  neither  colours,  fife,  nor  drum  ;  and  the 
trumpeter  of  the  city,  a  civil  officer,  rode  alone 
at  the  head  of  the  company. 

On  Tuesday  the  2d  of  January  they  set 
out.  Never  had  Zwingle  appeared  more 
cheerful.  "  Glory  be  to  the  Lord,"  said  he, 
"  my  courage  increases  every  day."3  The 
burgomaster  Roust,  the  town-clerk  of  Man- 
goldt,  with  Funck  and  Jaekli,  both  masters 
of  arts,  and  all  four  delegated  by  the  council, 
were  on  horseback  near  him.  They  reached 
Berne  on  the  4th  of  January,  having  had 
only  one  or  two  unimportant  alarms. 

The  Cordeliers'  Church  was  to  serve  as  the 
place  of  Conference.  Tillmann,  the  city 
architect,  had  made  arrangements  according 
to  a  plan  furnished  by  Zwingle.4  A  large 
platform  had  been  erected,  on  which  were 
placed  two  tables,  and  around  them  sat  the 
champions  of  the  two  parties.  On  the  evan- 
1  gelical  side  were  remarked,  besides  Haller, 
Zwingle,  and  (Ecolampadius,  many  distin- 
guished men  of  the  Reformed  Church,  stnui- 

1  Neque  ad  perturbatlonem  nostrx  alma  Helvetia;.  Zw. 
Epp.  li.  120. 

•  oligarch*  in  angulis  obmurmurent.     Ibid.  123. 

3  Crescit  Domino  gloria,  mi  hi  animus  in  bac  pujfna.  « 
Epp.  Vodiano. 


c.pp.  >  oaiano. 

*  Tlllmannus  urbis  architects  locum  Juita  tuiin  defur 
matioaem  operabit.    Ibid.  ii.  12J. 


gers  to  Switzerland,  as  Bucer,  Capito,  a 
Ambrose  Blarer.  On  the  side  of  the  I'ap.u-.y, 
Dr.  Treger  of  Friburg,  who  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation,  appeared  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  the 
combat.  As  for  the  rust,  whether  through 
fear  or  contempt,  the  most  famous  Rom  in 
doctors  were  absent. 

The  first  act  was  to  publish  the  regulations 
of  the  conference.  "  No  proof  shall  be  pro- 
posed that  is  not  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  no  explanation  shall  be  given  of 
those  Scriptures  that  does  not  come  from  Scrip- 
ture itself,  explaining  obscure  texts  by  sucli 
as  are  ek'ar."  After  this,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, vising  to  call  over  the  roll,  shouted 
with  a  loud  voice  that  re-echoed  through  the 
church, — The  Bishop  of  Constance  !  No  one 
replied.  lie  did  the  same  for  the  Bishops  of 
Sion,  Basle,  and  Lausanne.  Neither  of  these 
prelates  was  present  at  this  meeting,  either 
in  person  or  by  deputy.  The  Word  of  (>T>d 
being  destined  to  reign  alone,  the  Roman 
hierarchy  did  not  appear.  These  two  powers 
cannot  walk  together.  There  were  present 
about  three  hundred  ,n.nd  fifty  Swiss  and 
German  ecclesiastics. 

On  Tuesday,  7th  January  1528,  the  burgo- 
master Vadian  of  St.  Gaul,  one  of  the  presi- 
dents, opened  the  disputation.  After  him  the 
aged  Kolb  stoinj  up  and  said:  "God  is  at  this 
moment  agitating  the  whole  world  ;  let  us, 
therefore,  humble  ourselves  before  him  ;:l  an. I 
be  pronounced  with  fervour  a  confession  of 
sins. 

This  being  ended,  the  first  thesis  was  read. 
It  ran  thus  :  "  Tne  holy  Christian  Church,  of 
which  U.irist  is  the  sole  head,  is  born  of  the 
Word  of  God,  abideth  in  it,  and  listeneth  not 
to  the  voice  of  a  stranger." 

ALEXIS  GK.VT,  a  Dominican  monk. — "  The 
word  sole  is  not  in  Scripture.  Christ  has  left 
a  vicar  here  below." 

HALLER. — "  The  vie  ir  that  Christ  left  is 
the  Holy  Ghos;.'1 

THEGEU.- — "  See  then  to  what  a  pass  things 
have  come  these  last  ten  years.  This  man 
calls  himself  a  Lutheran,  that  a  Zwinglian  ; 
a  third,  a  Carlstadtian ;  a  fourth,  au  OZco- 
lampadist;  a  fifth,  an  Anabaptist '' 

BUCEK. — "  Whosoever  preaches  Jesus  us 
the  only  Saviour,  we  recognise  as  our  brother. 
Neither  Luther,  nor  Zwingle,  nor  (Ecolam- 
padius,  desires  the  faithful  to  bear  his  name. 
Besides,  you  should  not  boast  so  much  of  a 
mere  external  unity.  When  Antichrist 
gained  the  upperhand  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  east  by  .Mahomet,  in  the  west  by  the 
pope,  he  was  able  to  keep  the  people  in  unity 
of  error.  God  permits  divisions,  in  order 
that  those  who  belong  to  him  may  learn  to 
look  not  to  men,  but  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Word,  and  to  the  assurance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  their  hearts.  Thus  then,  dearly  be- 
loved brethren,  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Scrip- 
tures !  *  O  Church  of  Berne,  bold  fast  to  tho 

l  Darum  frotnme   Christen !    Zur   Schrift,  cur  Schrift 
I  Acta  Zw.  li.  »2. 
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teaching  of  Him  who  said,  Come  unto  me,  and 
not,  Come  imto  my  vicar!" 

The  disputation  then  tnrne  1  successively 

on  Tradition,  the  Merits  of  Christ,  Transub- 

st  inflation,  the  Mass,  Prayer  to  the  Saints, 

Purgatory,  Images,  Celibacy,  and  the  Disor- 

-  of  the  Clergy.     Rome  found  numerous 

•iders,  and  among  others,  Murer,  priest 

of  Rapperswyl,  who  had  s  tid  :  "If  they  wish 

t  i  burn   the   two   ministers  of  Berne,   I  will 

undertake  to  carry  them  both  to  the  stake." 

On  Sunday  the  19th  of  January,  the  day 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  was  at- 
tacked, Zwingle,  desirous  of  acting  .011  the 
p"ople  also,  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  reciting 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  made  a  pause  after  these 
words  :  "  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sit- 
trth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty ;  from  thence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.'  "These 
e  articles,"  said  he,  "  are  in  contradiction 
t»  tlfc  mass."  All  his  hearers  redoubled 
their  attention  ;  and  a  priest,  clothed  in  his 
sacerdotal  vestments,  who  was  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  holy  sacrifice  in  one  of  the 
eh  ipels,  stopped  in  astonishment  at  Zwin- 
gle's  words.  Erect  before  the  consecrated 
altar  on  which  lay  the  chalice  and  the  body 
of  the  Saviour,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
reformer,  whose  words  electrified  the  people, 
a  prey  to  the  most  violent  struggles,  and 
beaten  down  by  the  weight  of  truth,  the  agi- 
tated priest  resolved  to  give  up  every  thing 
for  it.  In  the  presence  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly, he  stripped  off  his  priestly  ornaments, 
and  throwing  them  on  the  altar,  exclaimed : 
"  Unless  the  mass  reposes  on  a  more  solid 
foundation,  I  can  celebrate  it  no  longer  ! " 
The  noise  of  this  conversion,  effected  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  altar,  immediately  spread 
through  the  city,1  and  it  was  regarded  as  an 
important  omen.  So  long  as  the  mass  re- 
mains, Rome  has  gained  every  thing :  as 
s  ion  as  the  mass  falls,  Rome  has  lost  all. 
The  mass  is  the  creative  principle  of  the 
whole  system  of  Popery. 

Three  days  later,  on  the  22d  January,  was 
the  feast  of  St.  Vincent,  the  patron  of  the 
city.  The  disputation  that  had  been  conti- 
nued during  Sunday  was  suspended  on  that 
day.  The  canons  asked  the  council  what 
they  were  to  do.  "  Such  of  you,"  replied 
the  council,  "  as  receive  the  doctrine  of  the 
theses  ought  not  to  say  mass  ;  the  others 
may  perform  divine  worship  as  usual."2 
Every  preparation  was  accordingly  made  for 
the  solemnity.  On  St.  Vincent's  eve  the 
bells  from  every  steeple  announced  the 


1  Has  Uchct  menVlich  und  ward  durch  die  gantzen  Stadt 
kundt.  Biillinp.  i.  436.  In  this  and  other  quotations,  we 
preserve  the  orthography  of  the  times. 

-  BuIHnger  eayg;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  council  posi- 
tively forbade  the  mass.  But  Unilinear,  who  is  a  very  ani- 
mated writer.  Is  not  always  exact  Ifi  diplomatic  matters. 
The  council  would  not  have  come  to  sucii  a  resolution  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  discussion,  other  contemporary  his- 
torians and  official  documents  Itave  no  room  tur  dnuht  on 
this  point.  Stettler.  in  his  Chronicle,  pars  ii.  C,  ad  annum 
15'2s,  details  these  proceedings  as  in  the  text. 


|  festival  to  the  inhabitants  of  Berne.  On 
the  morrow  the  sacristans  lit  up  the  tapers ; 
ineense  filled  the  temj»c,  but  no  one  appeared. 
No  priests  to  say  mass,  no  faithful  to  hear  it ! 
Already  there  was  a  vast  chasm  in  the  Roman 
sanctuary,  a  deep  silence,  as  on  the  field 
of  battle,  where  none  but  the  dead  are  lying. 

In  the  evening  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
canons  to  chant  vespers  with  great  pomp. 
The  organist  was  "at  his  post,  but  no  one 
else  appeared.  The  poor  man  left  thus 
alone,  beholding  with  sorrow  the  fall  of  that 
worship  by  which  he  gained  his  bread, 
give  utterance  to  his  grief  by  pbyim;  a 
mourning-hymn  instead  of  the  majestic 
Magnificat:  "  Oh,  wretched  Judas,  what 
hast  thou  done,  that  thou  hast  thus  betrayed 
our  Lord?"  After  this  sad  farewell,  he 
rose  and  went  out.  Almost  immediately 
after,  some  men,  excited  by  the  passions  of 
the  moment,  fell  upon  his  beloved  organ,  an 
accomplice  in  their  eyes  of  so  many  super- 
stitious rites,  and  violently  broke  it  to  pieces. 
No  more  mass,  no  more  organ,  no  more 
anthems!  A  new  Supper  and  new  hymns 
shall  succeed  the  rites  of  popery. 

On  the  next  day  there  was  the  same 
silence.  Suddenly,  however,  a  bind  of  men 
with  loud  voices  and  hasty  steps  was  heard. 
It  was  the  Butchers'  Company  that,  at  this' 
moment  so  fatal  to  Rome,  desired  to  support 
it.  They  advanced,  carrying  small  fir-trees 
and  green  branches,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  chapel.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  a 
foreign  priest,  behind  whom  walked  a  few  poor 
scholars.  The  priest  officiated ;  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  scholars  supplied  the  place  of 
the  mute  organ,  and  the  butchers  n .-:• 
proud  of  their  victory. 

The  discussion  was  drawing  to  a  close  : 
the  combatants  had  dealt  vigorous  blows. 
Burgauer,  pastor  of  St.  Gall,  had  maintained 
the  real  presence  in  the  host;  but  on  the 
19th  January  he  declared  himself  convinced 
by  the  reasonings  of  Zwingle,  CEcolampadius, 
and  Bucer ;  and  Matthias,  minister  of  Sarn- 
gen,  had  done  the  same. 

A  conference  in  Latin  afterwards  took 
place  between  Farel  and  a  Parisian  doctor. 
The  latter  advanced  a  strange  argument. 
"  Christians,"  said  he,  "  are  enjoined  to  obey 
the  devil ; l  for  it  is  said,  Submit  unto  thine 
ti'lr*  rxari/  (Matt.  v.  25);  now,  our  adversary 
is  the  devil.  How  much  more,  than,  should 
we  submit  to  the  Church  !"'  Loud  bursts  of 
laughter  greeted  this  remarkable  syllogism. 
A  discussion  with  the  anabaptists  terminated 
the  conference. 

The. two  councils  decreed  that  the  mass 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  every  one  might 
remove  from  the  churches  the  ornaments  he 
had  placed  there. 

Immediately  twenty-five  altars  and  a  great 
number  of  images  were  destroved  in  the 
cathedral,  yet  without  disorder  or  bloodshed; 
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and  the  children  began  to  sing  in  the  streets 
(as  Luther  informs  us) :  * 

I!y  the  Word  at  length  we're  saved 
From  a  Qod  in  a  murt-tr  brayed. 

The  hearts  of  the  adherents  of  the  Papacy 
•were  filled  with  bitterness  as  they  heard  the 
objects  of  their  ;i<li>r  uieu  fall  one  after 
nnothcr.  "  Should  any  man,"  said  John 
Schneider,  "  take  away  the  altar  of  the 
Butchers'  Company,  I  will  take  away  his 
life."  Peter  Thorman  compared  the  cathe- 
dral stripped  of  its  ornaments  to  a  stable. 
"  When  the  good  folks  of  the  Oberland  e  >in.> 
to  market,"  added  he,  "  they  will  be  happy 
to  put  up  their  cattle  in  it."  And  .John 
Zehender,  member  of  the  Great  Council,  to 
show  the  little  value  he  set  on  such  a  place 
of  worship,  entered  it  riding  on  an  r.ss,  in- 
Bulting  and  cursing  the  Reform.  A  Bernese, 
who  chanced  to  be  there,  having  said  to  him, 
"  It  is  by  God's  will  that  these  images  Live 
been  pulled  down." — "  Say  rather  by  the 
devil's,"  replied  Zehender;  "  when  have  you 
ever  been  with  God  so  as  to  learn  his  will?" 
He  was  fined  twenty  livres,  and  expelled 
frrm  the  council.'2  '•  What  times !  what 
rummers  !  "  exclaimed  many  Rom  mists  ; 
"vl::;t  culpable  neglect!  How  easy  would 
r.  !;:u  r  heen  to  prevent  so  great  a  misfortune  ! 
( ;h  !  ii  our  bishops  had  only  been  willing  to 
occupy  themselves  more  with  learning,  and 
a  little  less  with  their  mistresses  !"3 

This  Reform  was  necessary.  When  Chris- 
tianity in  the  fourth  century  had  seen  the 
favour  of  princes  succeed  to  persecution,  a 
crowd  of  heathens  rushing  into  the  church 
had  brought  with  them  tne  images,  pomps, 
statues,  and  demigods  of  paganism,  and  a 
likenecs  of  the  mysteries  of  Greece  and  Asia, 
and  above  all  of  Egypt,  had  banished  the 
Word  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  Christian 
oratories.  This  Word  returning  in  the  six- 
:ith  century,  a  purification  must  neces- 
sarily take  place ;  but  it  could  not  be  done 
without  grievous  rents. 

The  departure  of  the  strangers  was  draw- 
ing near.  On  the  28th  of  January,  the  day 
after  that  on  which  the  images  and  altars 
had  been  thrown  down,  while  their  piled 
fragments  still  encumbered  here  and  there 
the  porches  and  aisles  of  the  cathedral, 
Zwingle  crossed  these  eloquent  ruins,  and 
once  more  ascended  the  pulpit  in  the  midst 
cf  an  immense  crowd.  In  great  emotion, 
directing  his  eyes  by  turns  on  these  frag- 
ments and  on  the  people,  he  said:  "  Victory 
has  declared  for  the  truth,  but  perseverance 
alone  can  complete;  the  triumph.  Christ  per- 
severed even  until  death.  Fercndo  vincitur 
fortuna.  Cornelius  Seipio,  after  the  disaster 
at  Cannae,  having  learnt  that  the  generals 


i  Puerl  in  plateis  cantant :  se  esse  a  Deo  piato  liberates. 
L.  Epp.  iii.  2  0. 

•l  History  of  Berne,  by  Tilller,  ill.  257. 

3  Si  sludiorum  quam  scortornm  nostrl  episcopi  amanti- 
ores  essent.  Ruchat,  i.  576.  Letter  of  J.  dc  Minister,  priest 
at  Soleure. 


surviving  the  slaughter  meditated  quitting 
Italy,  entered  the,  senate-house,  although  net 
yet  of  senatorial  age,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
constrained  the  all'riglred  chiefs  to  swear 
that  they  would  not  abandon  Rome.  (  'iti/.en-; 
of  Berne,  to  you  I  address  the  same  demand  : 
do  not  abandon  Jesus  Christ." 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  effect  produced 
on  the  ^people  by  such  words,  pronounced 
with  Zwingle's  energetic  eloquence. 

Then,  turning  towards  the  fragments  that 
lay  near  him  :  "  Behold,"  said  lie,  "•  behold 
these  idols  !  Behold  them  conquered,  mute, 
and  shattered  before  us  !  These  corpses 
must  be  dragged  to  the  shambles,  and  the 
gold  you  have  spent  upon  such  foolish 
linages  must  henceforward  be  devote  1  to 
comforting  in  their  misery  the  living  images 
of  God.  Feeble  souls,  ye  shed  tears  over 
these  sad  idols  ;  do  ye  not  see  that  they 
break,  do  ye  not  hear  that  they  crack  like 
any  other  wood,  or  like  any  other  stone  ? 
Look  !  here  is  one  deprived  of  its  head....'.. 
(Zwingle  pointed  to  the  image,  and  all  the 
people  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it)  ;  here  is 
another  maimed  of  its  arms.1  If  this  ill 
usage  had  done  any  harm  to  the  saints  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  if  they  had  the  power 
ascribed  to  them,  would  you  have  been  able, 
I  pray,  to  cut  off  their  arms  and  their 
heads  V" 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  powerful  orator  in 
conclusion,  "  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  has  made  you  free,  and  be  not 
entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage 
(Gal.  v.  1).  Fear  not!  That  God-  who  has 
enlightened  you,  will  enlighten  your  -confe- 
derates also,  and  Switzerland,  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  flourish  in  righteous- 
ness and  peace." 

The  words  of  Zwingle  were  not  lost.  The 
mercy  of  God  called  forth  that  of  man.  Some 
persons  condemned  to  die  for  sedition  were 
pardoned,  and  all  the  exiles  were  recalled. 
"  Should  we  not  have  done  so,"  said  the 
council,  "had  a  great  prince  visited  us? 
Shall  we  not  much  more  do  so,  now  that  the 
King  of  kings  and  the  Redeemer  of  our  souls 
has  made  his  entry  among  us,  bearing  an 
everlasting  amnesty?"' 

The  Romish  cantons,  exasperated  at  the 
result  of  the  discussion,  sought  to  harass  the 
return  of  the  doctors.  On  arriving  before 
Bremgarten,  they  found  the  gates  closed. 
The  bailiff  Schutz,  who  had  accompanied 
them  with  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  placed 
two  halberdiers  before  Zwingle's  horse,  two 
behind  him,  and  one  on  each  side  ;  then  put- 
ting himself  at  the  reformer's  left  hand,  while 
the  burgomaster  Roust  stationed  himself  on 
the  right,  he  ordered  the  escort  to  proceed, 
lance  in  rest.3  The  avoyers  of  the  town, 

being  intimidated,   came  to  a   parley  ;  the 
i 

i  Hlelut  einer,  dem  ist's  hoopt  ab,  dem  andern  eln  »rm. 
<tc.    Zw.  Opp.  Ii.  2». 
*  Dader  Konig  aller  K6nige....IIatler,  by  Klrchhofer,  p. 
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gates  were  opened ;  the  escort  traversed 
Bremgarten  amidst  an  immense  crowd,  and 
on  the  1st  of  February  reached  Zurich  with- 
out accident,  which  Zwhrgle  re-entered,  s;.ys 
Luther,  like  a  conqueror.1 

The  Roman-catholic  party  did  not  dissemble 
the  check  they  had  received.  "  Our  cause 
is  falling,'1  said  the  friends  of  Rome.2  "Oh  ! 
that  we  had  had  men  skilled  in  the  Bible !  The 
impetuosity  of  Zwingle  supported  our  adver- 
saries ;  his  ardour  was  never  relaxed.  That 
brute  has  more  knowledge  than  was  ima- 
gined." Alas  !  alas  !  the  greater  party  has 
vanquished  the  better."  * 

The  Council  of  Berne,  desirous  of  separat- 
ing from  the  pope,  relied  upon  the  people. 
On  the  30th  of  January,  messengers  going 
from  house  to  house  convoked  the  citizens  ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  February,  -the  burgesses 
and  inhabitants,  masters  and  servants,  unit- 
ing in  the  cathedral,  and  forming  but  one 
family,  with  hands  upraised  to  heaven, 
swore  to  defend  the  two  councils  in  all  they 
should  undertake  for  the  good  of  the  State 
or  of  the  Church. 

On  the  7th  of  February  1528,  the  council 
published  a  general  edict  of  Reform,  and 
'•  threw  for  ever  from  the  necks  of  the  Ber- 
nese the  yoke  of  the  four  bishops,  who," 
said  they,  "  know  well  how  to  shear  their 
sheep,  but  not  ho\v  to  feed  them."5 

At  the  same  time  the  reformed  doctrines 
were  spreading  among  the  people.  In  every 
quarter  might  be  heard  earnest  and  keen 
dialogues,  written  in  rhyme  by  Manuel,  in 
which  the  mass,  pale  and  expiring,  and 
stretched  on  her  deathbed,  was  loudly  calling 
for  all  her  physicians,  and  finding  their  ad- 
vice useless,  at  length  dictating  with  a 
broken  voice  her  last  will  and  testament, 
which  the  people  received  with  loud  bursts 
of  laughter. 

The  Reformation  generally,  and  that  of 
Berne  in  particular,  has  been  reproached  as 
being  brought  about  by  political  motives. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  Berne,  which  of  all  the 
Helvetic  states  was  the  greatest  favourite  of 
the  court  of  Rome — which  had  in  its  canton 
neither  bishop  to  dismiss  nor  powerful  clergy 
to  humiliate — Berne,  whose  most  influential 
families,  the  Weingartens,  Manuels,  Mays, 
were  reluctant  to  sacrifice  the  pay  and  the 
service  of  the  foreigner,  and  all  whose  tradi- 
tions were  conservative,  ought  to  have  op- 
posed the  movement.  The  Word  of  God 
was  the  power  that  overcame  this  political 
tendency.8 

At  Berne,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  neither  a 
learned,  nor  a  democratic,  nor  a  sectarian 
spirit  that  gave  birth  to  the  Reformation. 
Undoubtedly  the  men  of  letters,  the  liberals, 

1  Zwingel  triumphator  ct  imperator  gloriosus.    L.  Epp. 
iii.  290. 

2  Kuunt  res  nostne.    Letter  of  the  priest  J.  de  Mul'.er,  an 
eyewitness  of  the  discussion.    Uucliat,  1.  575. 

3  Doctior  tamen  hiec  bellua  est  quam  putabam.     Ibid. 
«  Vicitque  pars  major  meliorcin.    Ibid. 

5  Bull.  Chron.  i.  466. 

c  tiundeshagcn,  Coiifllkte  der  Bcrniachen  Kirche,  p.  22. 


the  sectarian  enthusiasts,  rushed  into  the 
great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but 
the  duration  of  the  Reform  would  not.  have 
been  long  had  it  received  its  life  from  them. 
The  primitive  strength  of  Christianity,  re- 
viving after  ages  of  long  and  complete  pros- 
tration, was  the  creative  principle  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  it  was  erelong  seen  sepa- 
rating distinctly  from  the  false  allies  that  had 
presented  themselves,  rejecting  an  incredu- 
lous learning  by  elevating  the  study  of  the 
classics,  checking  all  demagogic  anarchy  by 
upholding  the  principles  of  true  liberty,  and 
repudiating  the  enthusiastic  sects  by  conse- 
crating the  rights  of  the  Word  and  of  the 
Christian  people. 

But  while  we  maintain  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  at  Berne,  as  elsewhere,  a  trulv 
Christian  work,  we  are  far  from  saying  that 
it  was  not  useful  to  the  canton  in  a  political 
sense.  All  the  European  states  that  have 
embraced  the  Reformation  have  been  ele- 
vated, while  those  which  have  combated  it 
have  been  lowered. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Reform  accepted  by  the  Pcople-^Faith,  Purity,  and 
Charity — First  Evangelical  Communion— Bernese  Propo- 
sition to  the  Diet— Cavern,  and  Head  of  Beatus— Threat- 
ening Storm  from  the  Mountains— Revolt— -Confusion  in 
Berne — UnterwaJden  crosses  the  Brunig— Energy  of  Berue 
— Victory— Political  Advantages. 

IT  now  became  a  qiiestion  of  propagating 
throughout  all  the  canton  the  Reform  accom- 
plished in  the  city.  On  the  17th  February, 
the  council  invited  the  rural  parishes  to 
;;.-^']iible  on  the  following  Sunday  to  receive 
and  deliberate  upon  a  communication.  The 
whole  Church,  according  to  the  ancient 
usage  of  Christendom,  was  about  to  decide 
for  itself  on  its  dearest  interests. 

The  assemblies  were  crowded  ;  all  condi- 
tions and  ages  were  present.  Beside  the 
hoary  and  the  trembling  head  of  the  aged 
man  might  be  seen  the  sparkling  eye  of  the 
youthful  herdsman.  The  messengers  of  the 
council  first  read  the  edict  of  the  Reformation. 
They  next  proclaimed  that  those  who  ac- 
cepted it  should  remain,  and  that  those  who 
rejected  it  should  withdraw. 

Almost  all  the  assembled  parishioners  re- 
mained in  their  places.  An  immense  majo- 
rity of  the  people  chose  the  Bible.  In  some 
few  parishes  this  decision  was  accompanied 
with  energetic  demonstrations.  At  Arbcrg, 
Zofingen,  Brugg,  Arau,  and  Huron,  the 
images  were  burnt.  "  At  Stauffberg,"  it  was 
said,  "  idols  were  seen  carrying  idols,  and 
throwing  one  another  into  the  flames."1 

The  images  and  the  mass  had  disappeared 

1  Da  tregt  eln  06'tz  den  »ndcrn  In  das  fhuwr.  Bull. 
Chrun.  ii.  1.  A  man  whose  business  it  was  to  shear  the 

flcks,  and  who  had  been  nicknamed  Qotz-scherer  (idol- 
shearer),  had  made  himself  very  distinguished  among ; those 
who  carried  the  images  to  the  lire.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
this  popular  legend,  and  it  is  the  key  to  many  others. 
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from  this  vast  canton.  "  A  great  cry  re- 
sounded far  and  wide,''  writes  Bullinger.1  In 
one  day  Rome  had  fallen  throughoflt  the 
country,  without  treachery,  violence,  or 
seduction,  by  the  strength  of  truth  alone.  In 
some  places,  however,  in  the  llasli,  at  Fruti- 
gcn,  Unterseen,  and  Grindewald,  the  malcon- 
tents were  heard  to  say :  "  If  they  abolish 
the  mass,  they  should  also  abolish  tithes." 
The  Roman  form  of  worship  was .  preserved 
in  the  Upper  Simmenthal,  a  proof  that  there 
was  no  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

The  wishes  of  the  canton  being  thus  mani- 
fested, Berne  completed  the  Reformation. 
All  excesses  in  gambling,  drinking,  and 
dancing,  and  all  unbecoming  dress,  were  for- 
bidden by  proclamation.  The  houses  of  ill- 
fame  were  destroyed,  and  their  wretched 
inhabitants  expelled  from  the  city.2  A  con- 
sistory was  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
public  morals. 

Seven  days  after  the  edict,  the  poor  were 
received  into  the  Dominican  cloister,  and  a 
little  later  the  convent  of  the.  Island  was 
changed  into  an  hospital ;  the  princely  mon- 
astery of  Konigsfield  was  also  devoted  to  the 
same  useful  purpose.  Charity  followed  every 
where  in  the  steps  of  faith.  il  We  will  show," 
said  the  council,  "  that  we  do  not  use  the 
property  of  the  convents  to  our  own  advan- 
tage ; "  and  they  kept  their  word.  The  poor 
were  clothed  with  the  priests'  garments.;  the 
orphans  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  the 
church.  So  strict  were  they  in  these  distri- 


fuse  to  embrace  the  truth  at  last,  seeing  that 
God  himself  renders  U  so  striking  a  testi- 
mony J"1 

Yet  every  tiling  v,-;is  not  changed.  The 
friends  of  the  Go.spel  witnessed  with  pain  the 
sons  of  the  chief  families  of  the  republic 
parading  the  streets  in  cosily  garments,  in- 
habiting sumptuous  houses  in  the  city,  dwell- 
ing in  magnificent  mi'.nsions  in  the  country, 
—  true  seignorial  abodes,  —  following  the 
chase  witli  hound  and  honi,  sitting  down  to 
luxurious  banquets,  conversing  in  licentious 
language,  or  talking  with  enthusiasm  of 
foreign  wars  and  of  the  French  party.  "Ah !" 
said  the  pious  people,  "  could  we  but  see  old 
Switzerland  revive  \v;th  its  ancient  vir- 
tues !" 

There  was  soon  a  powerful  reaction.  The 
aiiHual  renewal  of  the  magistracy  being  about 
to  ta"ke  place,  the  councillor  Butschelbach,  a 
violent  adversary  of  the  Gospel,  was  ejected 
for  adultery  ;  four  other  senators  and  twenty 
members  of  tlio  Great  Council  were  also 
replaced  by  friends  of  the  Reformation  and 
of  public  morality.  Emboldened  by  this 
victory,  the  evangelical  llerno.se  proposed  in 
the  diet  that  every  S'.vi^s  should  renounce 
foreign  service.  At  tin  se  words  the  warriors 
of  Lucerne  started  under  their  weighty 
armour,  and  replied  witli  a  haughty  smile : 
"  When  you  have  returned  to  the  ancient 
faith  we  will  listen  to  your  homilies."  All 
the  members  of  the  Government,  assembled 
at  Berne  in  sovereign  council,  resolved  to  set 


butions,  that  the  state  was  forced  to  borrow  |  the  example,  and  solemnly  abjured  the  pay 


money  to  pay  the  annuities  of  the  monks  and 
nuns ;  and  for  eight  days  there  was  not  a 
crown  in  the  public  treasury.3  Thus  it  was 
that  the  State,  as  it  has  been  continually 
asserted,  grew  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the 
(  hurch !  At  the  same  time  they  invited 
from  Zurich  the  ministers  Hofmeister,  Me- 
gander,  and  Rhcllican,  to  spread  throughout 
the  canton  the  knowledge  of  the  classics  and 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

At  Easter  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated 
for  the  first  time  according  to  the  evangelical 
rites.  The  two  councils  and  all  the  people, 
with  few  exceptions,  partook, of  it.  Strangers 
were  struck  with  the  solemnity  of  this  first 
communion.  The  citizens  of  Berne  and 
their  wives,  dressed  in  decent  garments, 
which  recalled  the  ancient  Swiss  simplicity, 
approached  Christ's  table  with  gravity  and 
fervour;4  the  heads  of  the  state  showed  the 
same  holy  devotion  as  the  people,  and  piously 
received  the  bread  from  the  hands  of  Ber- 
thold  Haller.  Each  one  felt  that  the  Lord 
was  among  them ;  and  hence  Hofmeister, 
charmed  at  this  solemn  service,  exclaimed: 
"  How  can  the  adversaries  of  the  Word  re- 

1  Das  wyt  und  breit  ein  gross  geschrey  und  wunder  gcpar. 
Bull.Chron.il.  1. 

2  J.  J.  Hctlingcr,  ill.  414. 

3  Hoc  unura  tilil  dico  secretissime.    Haller  to  Zwlngle, 
list  January  U30. 

«  Ue'.ucel  enlm  in  illorum  vestitu  et  habltti  nescio  quid 
veterisillius  Helvetia  simpiicUatis.  Uofmeister  to  Zwingle. 
Zw.  Kpp.  U.  167. 
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of  foreign  princes.     Thus   the  Reformation 
showed  its  faith  by  its  works. 

Another  struggle  took  place.  Above  the 
lake  of  Thun  rises  n  ch-iin  of  steep  rocks,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  situated  a  deep  cavern, 
where,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  the  pious 
Breton,  Beatus,  came  in  ancient  times  to  de- 
vote himself  to  all  the  austerities  of  an  ascetic 
life ;  but  especially  to  the  conversion  of  the 
surrounding  district  that  was  still  heathen. 
It  was  affirmed  that  the  head  of  this  saint, 
who  had  died  in  Gaul,  was  preserved  in  this 
caveni ;  and  hence  pilgrims  resorted  thither 
from  every  quarter.  The  pious  citizens  of 
Zug,  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Argovia,  groaned,  as 
they  thought  that  the  holy  head  of  the  apostle 
of  Switzerland  would  hereafter  remain  in  a 
land  of  heretics.  The  abbot  of  the  celebrated 
convent  of  Muri  in  Argovia  and  some  of  his 
friends  set  out,  as  in  ancient  times  the  Ar- 
gonauts went  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
They  arrived  in  the  humble  guise  of  poor 
pilgrims,  and  entered  the  cavern ;  one  skil- 
fully took  away  the  head,  another  placed  it 
mysteriously  in  his  hood,  and  they  disap- 
peared. The  head  of  a  dead  man  ! — and  this 
was  all  that  Rome  saved  from  the  shipwreck. 
But  even  this  conquest  was  more  than  doubt- 
ful. The  Bernese,  who  had  gained  informa- 
tion of  the  procession,  sent  three  deputies  on 

'  Ka  res  magnam  spem  mitii  injecit  de  illli  lurrandlj  qul 
hocteuu  fuerunt  male  niorigerl  verbo.    Zw.  Epp.  II.  167. 
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the  18th  of  May,  who,  according  to  their  re- 
port, found  this  famous  head,  and  caused  it 
to  be  decently  interred  before  their  eyes  in 
the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  convent  of  In- 
terhiken.  This  contest  about  a  skull  cha- 
racterizes the  Church  that  had  just  given 
way  in  Berne  before  the  vivifying  breath  of 
the  Gospel.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  d<  mi 

The  Reformation  had  triumphed  in  Berne; 
but  a  storm  was  gathering  unperceived  in  the 
mountains,  which  threatened  to  overthrow  it. 
The  State  in  union  with  the  Church  recalled 
its  ancient  renown.  Seeing  itself  attacked 
by  arms,  it  took  up  arms  in  its  turn,  and 
acted  with  that  decision  which  had  formerly 
raved  Rome  in  similar  dangers. 

A  secret  discontent  was  fermenting  among 
the  people  of  the  valleys  and  mountains. 
Some  were  still  .attached  to  the  ancient  fiyth  ; 
others  had  only  quitted  the  mass  because 
they  thought  they  would  be  exempted  from 
tithes.  Ancient  ties  of  neighbourhood,  a 
common  origin,  and  similarity  of  manners, 
had  united  the  inhabitants  of  the  Obwald 
(Unterwalden)  to  those  of  the  Hasli  and  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  which  were  separated 
only  by  Mount  Brunig  and  the  high  pass  of 
ihe  Yoke.  A  rumour  had  been  set  afloat 
that  the  government  of  Berne  had  profaned 
the  spot  where  the  precious  remains  of  Beatus, 
the  apostle  of  these  mountains,  were  pre- 
served, and  indignation  immediately  filled 
these  pastoral  people,  who  adhere  firmer  than 
others  to  the  customs  and  superstitions  of 
ihcir  forefathers. 

But  while  some  were  excited  by  attach- 
ment to  Rome,  others  were  aroused  by  a  de- 
sire for  liberty.  The  subjects  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Intcrlaken,  oppressed  by  the  monkish 
rule,  began  to  cry  out,  "  We  desire  to  become 
our  own  masters,  and  no  longer  pay  rent  or 
tithes."  The  provost  of  the  convent  in  affright 
reded  all  his  rights  to  Berne  for  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  florins;1  and  a  bailiff 
accompanied  by  several  councillors,  \vcnt  and 
took  possession  of  the  monastery.  A  report 
was  soon  spread  that  they  were  about  to 
transfer  all  the  property  of  the  convent  to 
Berne;  and  on  the  21st  April  bands  .if  men 
from  -Grindelwald,  Lauterbrunnen,  Ringel- 
bvrg,  Brienz,  and  other  places,  crossed  the 
lake,  or  issued  from  their  lofty  valleys,  and 
taking  forcible  possession  of  the  cloister, 
swore  they  would  go  even  to  Berne  in  quest 
of  the  goods  which  the  citizens  had  dared 
take  from  them. 

They  were  quieted  for  a  time ;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  the  people,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Unterwalden,  again  arose  in  all  the 
Hasli.  The  LandsgemeindR*  having  been  con- 
voked, it  decided  by  a  majority  of  forty  voices 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  mass.  The 
pastor  Jaekli  was  immediately  expelled  ;  a 
few  men  crossed  the  Brunig,  and  brought 


1  Totum  refnum  Buum  trarilderunt  In  maims  maglstratus 
nostri.    Haller  to  Zwingle,  31st  March. 

2  The  assembly  of  all  the  people. 
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back  some  priests  from  Unterwalden,  to  tKc 
sound  of  fifes  and  trumpets.  They  were  seen 
from  afar  descending  the  mountain,  and 
shouts,  both  loud  and  long,  replied  to  them 
from  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  At  last  they 
arrived : — all  embraced  one  another,  and  the 
people  celebrated  the  mass  anew  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  people  of  Frutigen  and  of  the  fertile  valley 
of  Adelboden  assailed  the  castellan  Renter, 
carried  off  his  flocks,  and  established  a 
Roman-catholic  priest  in  the  plaee  of  their 
pastor.  At  Aeschi  even  the  women  took  up 
arms,  drove  out  the  pastor  from  the  chureh, 
and  brought  back  the  images  in  triumph. 
The  revolt  spread  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and 
from  valley  to  valley,  and  again  took  pos- 
session of  Interlaken.  All  the  malcontents 
assembled  there  on  the  22d  October,  and 
swore,  with  hands  upraised  to  heaven,  boldly 
to  defend  their  rights  and  liberty. 

The  republic  was  in  great  danger.  All 
the  kings  of  Europe,  and  almost  all  the  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  were  opposed  to  the 
Gospel.  The  report  of  an  army  from  Austria, 
destined  to  interpose  in  favour  of  the  pope, 
spread  through  the  reformed  cantons.1  Se- 
ditious meetings  took  place  every  day,2  and 
the  people  refused  to  pay  their  magistrates 
either  quit-rent,  service,  tithes,  or  even 
obedience,  unless  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
designs  of  the  Roman-catholics.  The  council 
became  confused.  Amazed  and  confounded, 
exposed  to  the  mistrust  of  some  and  to  the 
insults  of  others,  they  had  the  cowardice  to 
separate  under  the  pretext  of  gathering  the 
vintage,  and  folding  their  arms,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  great  danger,  they  waited  until 
a  Messiah  should  descend  from  heaven  (says 
a  reformer)  to  save  the  republic.3  The  minis- 
ters pointed  out  the  danger,  forewarned  and 
conjured  them  :  but  they  all  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  "  Christ  languishes  in  Berne,"  said 
Haller,  "and  appears  nigh  perishing."4  The 
people  were  in  commotion  :  they  assembled, 
made  speeches,  murmured,  and  shed  tears  ! 
Every  where — in  all  their  tumultuous  meet- 
ings— might  be  heard  this  complaint  of 
Manuel  on  Papists  and  the  Papacy:5 

With  rage  ouv  foes  their  hateful  throats  denounce, 
Because,  O  I.nrd,  we  love  Thee  l>est  of  all ; 
Heeause  at  sight  of  Thrc  the  idols  fall ; 

And  war  and  bloodshed,  bluirtclerir.g,  we  renounce. 

Berne  was  like  a  troubled  sea,  and  Haller, 
who  listened  to  the  rearing  of  the  waves, 
wrote  in  the  deepest  anguish  :  "  Wisdom  has 
forsaken  the  wise,  counsel  has  departed  from 
the  councillors,  and  energy  from  the  chiefs 
and  from  the  people.  The  number  of  the 
seditious  augments  every  day.  Alas  !  what 


1  Audisti  nlmirum  quam  se  apparent  AiatriaeitA  bellum, 
adversus  quoa  ijiioratrr.    Suspicmilurqtildam  in  Helvetica. 
GCenl.  to  Zw.  Kpp.  ii.  161. 

2  Seditiosorum  concuraiis  sunt  quotidian!.     Zw.  Epp.  H. 
227. 

3  Nunr,  nuno  suum  Messiam  advenlsse  sperantes.  -Ibid. 

4  Ha  languct  Cliristns  apml  nos.     Ihld. 

5  l>a.--s  wir  hand  d'  Qotiieii  reworien  bin.     Hymn  and 
Prayer. 
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can  the  Bear,  oppressed  with  sleep,  oppose 
to  so  many  and  to  such  sturdy  hunters  ?  * 
If  Christ  withdraw  himself,  we  shall  all 
perish." 

These  fears  were  on  the  point  of  being 
realized.  The  smaller  cantons  claimed  to 
have  the  power  of  interfering  in  matters  of 
faith  without  infringing  the  federal  compact. 
While  six  hundred  men  of  Uri  kept  them- 
selves ready  to  depart,  eight  hundred  men 
of  Unterwa'lden,  bearing  pine-branches  in 
their  hats,  symbols  of  the  old  faith,  with 
haughty  heads,  and  gloomy,  threatening 
looks,  crossed  the  Brnnig  under  the  ancient 
banner  of  the  country,  which  was  carried  by 
Gaspard  de  Flue,  a  very  unworthy  grandson 
of  the  great  Nicholas.2  This  was  the  first 
violation  of  the  national  peace  for  .many  a 
year.  Uniting  at  iSrienz  with  the  men 
of  Hasli,  tins  little  army  crossed  the  lake 
passed  under  the  cascades  of  Giesbach,  and 
arrived  at  Untei'seen,  thirteen  hundred  strong, 
and  re-ndy  to  march  on  Berne  to  re-establish 
the  pope,  the  idols,  and  the  mass  in  that  re- 
bellious city.  In  Switzerland,  as  in  Ger- 
many, the  Reformation  at  its  outset  met 
with  a  peasant  war.  At  the  first  success, 
new  combatants  would  arrive  and  pour 
through  the  passes  of  the  Brunig  upon  the 
unfaithful  republic.  The  army  was  only  six 
leagues  from  Berne,  and  already  the  sons  of 
Unterwalden  were  proudly  brandishing  their 
t.  swords  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Thun. 

Thus  were  federal  alliances  trodden  under 
foot  by  those  very  persons  who  aspired  to 
the  name  of  conservatives.  Berne  had  the 
right  to  repel  this  criminal  attack  by  force. 
Suddenly  calling  to  mind  her  ancient  virtues, 
the  city  roused  herself,  and  vowed  to  perish 
rather  than  tolerate  the  intervention  of  Un- 
terwalden, the  restoration  of  the  mass,  and 
the  fiery  violence  of  the  peasants.3  There 
was  at  that  moment  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Bernese  one  of  those  inspirations  that  come 
from  above,  and  which  save  nations  as  well 
as  individuals.  "  Let  the  strength  of  the 
city  of  Berne,"  exclaimed  the  avoyer  d'Erlach, 
"be  in  God  alone,  and  in  the'  loyalty  of  its 
people."  All  the  council  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  citizens  replied  by  noisy  acclamations. 
The  great  banner  was  hastily  brought  forth, 
the  townspeople  ran  to  arms,  the  companies 
assembled,  and  the  troops  of  the  republic 
marched  out  with  the  valiant  avoyer  at  their 
head. 

Scarcely  had  the  Bernese  government  acted 
thus  energetically,  before  it  saw  the  confi- 
dence of  its  friends  increase,  and  the  courage 
of  its  adversaries  diminish.  God  never 
abandons  a  people  who  are  true  to  themselves. 
Many  of  the  Oberlanders  became  intimidated, 
and  deserted  the  ranks  of  the  revolt.  At  the 


1  Quid  haec  inter  tot  et  tantos  venatores  robustos.    Zw. 
Epp.  il.  2IM. 

2  A  celebrated  hermit  who  prevented  a  civil  war  In  Swit- 
zerland in  i 4- I. 

3  Quam  missam  reducem  autviolentlamvillanorum  pati. 
Haller  to  Zwiugle,26th  October. 


same  time  deputies  from  Basle  and  Lucerne 
represented  to  Unterwalden  that  it  was 
trampling  the  ancient  alliances  under  foot. 
The  rebels,  disheartened  by  the  firmness  of 
the  republic,  abandoned  Unterseen,  and  re- 
tired to  the  convent  of  Interlaken.  And 
soon  after,  when  they  beheld  the  decision  of 
their  adversaries,  distressed  besides  by  tho 
cold  rains  that  fell  incessantly,  and  fearing 
that  the  snow,  by  covering  the  mountains, 
would  prevent  their  return  to  their  homes, 
the  men  of  Unterwalden  evacuated  Inter- 
laken during  the  night.  The  Bernese,  to 
tha  number  of  five  thousand  men,  entered  it 
immediately,  and  summoned  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Hasli  and  of  the  bailiwick  of  Inter- 
laken to  assemble  on  the  4th  November  in 
the  plain  that  surrounds  the  convent.1  The 
day  being  arrived,  the  Bernese  army  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  formed  a  circle 
within  which  D'Erlach  ordered  the  peasants 
to  enter.  Hardly  had  he  placed  the  rebels 
on  the  left,  and  the  loyal  citizens  on  the 
right,  before  the  muskets  and  artillery  fired 
a  general  discharge,  whose  report  re-echoing 
among  the  mountains  filled  the  insurgents 
with  terror.  They  thought  it  the  signal  of 
their  death.  But  the  avoyer  only  intended 
to  show  that  they  were  in  the  power  of  the 
republic.  D'Erlach,  who  addressed  them  im- 
mediately after  this  strange  exordium,  had 
not  finished  his  speech,  before  they  all  fell 
on  their  knees,  and,  confessing  their  crime, 
begged  for  pardon.  The  republic  was  satis- 
fied :  the  rebellion  was  over.  The  banners 
of  the  district  were  carried  to  Berne,  and  the 
Eagle  of  Interlaken,  in  union  with  the  Wild- 
goat  of  Hasli,  hung  for  a  time  beneath  the 
Bear,  as  a  trophy  of  this  victory.  Four  of 
the  chiefs  were  put  to  death,  and  an  amnesty 
was  granted  to  the  remainder  of  the  rebels. 
"  The  Bernese,"  said  Zwingle,  "  as  Alexander 
of  Macedon  in  times  of  old,  have  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  with  courage  and  with  glory."2 
Thus  thought  tire  reformer  of  Zurich ;  but 
experience  was  one  day  to  teach  him,  that 
to  cut  such  knots  requires  a  different  sword 
from  that  of  Alexander  and  of  D'Erlach. 
However  that  may  be,  peace  was  restored, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  llasli  no  other  noise 
was  heard  than  the  sublime  tumult  borne 
afar  by  the  Reichenbach  and  the  surrounding 
torrents,  as  they  pour  from  the  mountain- 
tops  their  multitudinous  and  foaming  waters. 
While  we  repudiate  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
the  swords  of  the  Helvetic  bands,  it  would 
be  unwise  not  to  acknowledge  the  political 
advantages  of  this  victory.  The  nobles  had 
imagined  that  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
would  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the 
State.  They  now  had  a  proof  to  the  con- 
trary :  they  saw  that  when  a  nation  receives 
the  Gospel,  its  strength  is  doubled.  The 

1  Tradition  says  that  it  was  on  the  spot  where  the  hotel 
of  Interlaken  now  stands. 

2  Bernensea  pro  sua  dignitate  nodum  hunc,  quemadmo- 
dum  Alexander  Macedo,  Gordium  dissectari.    Zw.  Epp.  IL 
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generous  confidence  with  which,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  they  Iru!  placed  snne  of  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  Reformation,  at  the  head  of 
affairs  and  of  the  army,  produced  the  happiest 
results.  All  were  now  convinced  th.it  the 
Reformation  would  not  trample  old  recollec- 
tions under  foot :  prejudices  were  removed, 
hatred  was  appeased,  the  Gospel  gradually 
rallied  all  hearts  around  it,  and  then  was 
verified  the  ancient  and  remarkable  saying, 
so  often  repeated  by  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  that  powerful  republic — "  God  is  become 
a  citizen  of  Berne." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Beformation  of  St.  Gall— Nuns  of  St.  Catherine— Reforma- 
tion of  Glaris,  Tierne,  Appenzell,  the  Orisons,  Bchaffhau- 
son,  and  the  Rhine  District—  A  Popish  Miracle — Obstacles 
in  Hasle — Zeal  of  the  Citizens — tEcolampailius  marries — 
Witticism  of  Erasmus— first  Action — Half  Measures — 
Petition  of  the  Reformed. 

THE  reformation  of  Berne  was  decisive  for 
several  cantons.  The  same  wind  that  had 
blown  from  on  high  with  so  much  power  on 
the  country  of  De  Watteville  and  Haller, 
threw  down  "  the  idols  "  in  a  great  part  of 
Switzerland.  In  many  places  the  people 
were  indignant  at  seeing  the  Reformation 
checked  by  the  timid  prudence  of  diplomatists ; 
but  when  diplomacy  was  put  to  flight  at 
Berne,  the  torrent  so  long  restrained  poured 
violently  onwards. 

Vadian,  burgomaster  of  St.  Gall,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  Bernese  disputation,  had  scarcely 
returned  home,  when  the  citizens,  with  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates,  removed  the 
images  from  the  church  of  St.  Magnus,  car- 
ried to  the  mint  a  hand  of  the  patron  saint  in 
silver,  with  other  articles  of  plate,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  the  money  they  re- 
ceived in  exchange  ;  thus,  like  Mary,  pour- 
ing their  precious  ointment  on  the  head  of 
Christ.1  The  people  of  St.  Gall,  being  curious 
to  unveil  the  ancient  mysteries,  laid  their 
hands  on  the  abbey  itself,  on  the  shrines  and 
crosses  which  had  so  long  been  presented  to 
their  adoration  ;  but  instead  of  saintly  relics, 
they  found,  to  their  great  surprise,  nothing 
but  some  resin,  a  few  pieces  of  money,  seve- 
ral paltry  wooden  images,  some  old  rags,  a 
skull,  a  large  tooth,  and  a  snail's  shell ! 
Rome,  instead  of  that  noble  fall  which  marks 
the  ends  of  great  characters,  sunk  in  the 
midst  of  stupid  superstitions,  shameful  frauds, 
and  the  ironical  laughter  of  a  whole  nation. 

Such  discoveries  unfortunately  excited  the 
passions  of  the  multitude.  One  evening 
some  evil-disposed  persons,  wishing  to  alarm 
the  poor  nuns  of  St.  Catherine,  who  had  ob- 
stinately resisted  the  Reform,  surrounded 
the  convent  with  loud  cries.  In  vain  did  the 
nuns  barricade  the  doors  :  the  walls  were 
soon  scaled,  and  the  good  wine,  meat,  con- 

i  War  gemunzel  und  den  Armen  ausgcthellt.  J.  J.  Hot' 
linger,  hi.  41&.  St.  Matthew  xxvi.  7. 


fectionarics,  and  all  the  far  from  ascetic 
delicacies  of  the  cloister  became  the  prey  ot 
these  rude  jesters.  Another  persecution 
awaited  them.  Doctor  Schappeler  having 
been  appointed  their  catechist,  they  were  re- 
commended to  lay  aside  their  monastic  dress, 
and  to  attend  his  heretical  sermons  "  clothed 
like  all  the  world,"  said  the  sister  Wiborath. 
Some  of  them  embraced  the  Reform,  but 
thirty  others  preferred  exile.1  On  the  5th 
February  of  1528,  a  numerous  synod  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  church  of  St.  Gall. 

The  struggle  was  more  violent  at  Claris. 
The  seeds  of  the  Gospel  truth,  which  Zwingle 
had  scattered  there,  prospered  but  little. 
The  men  in  power  anxiously  rejected  every 
innovation,  and  the  people  loved  better  "  to 
leap  and  dance,  and  work  miracles,  glass  in 
hand,"  as  an  old  chronicle  says,  "  than  to 
busy  themselves  about  the  Gospel."  The 
Landsgemeinde  having  pronounced,  on  the 
15th  May  of  1528,  in  favour  of  the  mass  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-three  voices,  the  two 
parties  were  marked  out  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness :  the  images  were  broken  at  Matt, 
Elm,  and  Bettschwanden,  and  as  each  man 
remained  aloof  in  his  own  house  and  village, 
there  was  no  longer  in  the  canton  either 
council  of  state  or  tribunal  of  justice.  At 
Schwanden,  the  minister  Peter  Rumelin, 
having  invited  the  Roman-catholics  to  a  dis- 
putation with  him  in  the  church,  the  latter, 
instead  of  discussing,  marched  in  procession 
to  the  sound  of  drums  round  the  place  of 
worship  in  which  the  Reformed  were  assem- 
bled, and  then  rushing  into  the  pastor's 
house,  which  was  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  destroyed  the  stoves  and  the  win- 
dows :  the  irritated  Reformed  took  their  re- 
venge and  broke  the  images.  On  the  15th 
of  April  1529,  an  agreement  was  concluded, 
by  virftic  of  which  every  man  was  free  to 
choose  between  the  mass  and  the  sermon. 

At  Wesen,  where  Schwytz  exercised  sove- 
reignty conjointly  with  Glaris,  the  deputies 
of  the  former  canton  threatened  the  people. 
Upon  this  the  young  men  took  the  images 
out  of  the  churches,  carried  them  to  an  open 
place  near  the  banks  of  the  picturesque  lake 
of  Wallenstadt,  above  which  soar  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Ammon  and  of  the  Seven  Elec- 
tors, and  cried  :  "  Look !  this  road  (that  by 
the  lake)  leads  to  Coire  and  to  Rome  ;  that 
(to  the  south)  to  Glaris  ;  this  other  (to  the 
west)  to  Schwytz ;  a.nd  the  fourth  (by  the 
Ammon)  to  St.  Gall.  Take  which  you 
please !  But  if  you  do  not  move  off,  you 
shall'  be  burnt !"  After  waiting  a  few  mo- 
ments, these  young  people  flung  the  motion- 
less images  into  the  fire,  and  the  Schwytz 
deputies,  eye-witnesses  of  this  execution, 
withdrew  in  consternation,  and  filled  the 
whole  canton  with  projects  of  vengeance 
that  were  but  too  soon  realized. 

In  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  where  a  con- 
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ference  had  been  opened,  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared a   band   of   Roman-catholics,    armed 

.with  whips  and  clubs,  and  crying  out: 
"  Where  are  these  preachers  ?  we  are  re- 
solved to  put  them  out  of  the  village.'' 
These  strange  doctors  wounded  the  ministers 
and  dispersed  the  assembly  with  their  whips. 
Out  of  the  eight  parishes  of  the  canton,  six 
embraced  the  Reform,  and  Apenzell  became 
finally  divided  into  two  little  sections,  the 
one  Romanist  and  the  other  Reformed. 

In  the  Grisons  religious  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed ;  the  parishes  had  the  election  of 
their  pastors,  several  castles  were  rased  to 
the  ground  to  render  all  return  to  arbitrary 
government  impossible,  and  the  affrighted 
bishop  went  and  hid  in  the  Tyrol  his  anger- 
and  his  desire  for  vengeance.  "The  Grisons," 
said  Zwingle,  "  advance  daily.  It  is  a  na- 
tion that  by  its  courage  reminds  us  of  the 
ancient  Tuscans,  and  by  its  candour  of  the 
ancient  Swiss."1 

Schaffhausen,  after  having  long  "  halted 
between  two  opinions,"  at  the  summons  of 
Zurich  and  of  Berne  removed  the  images 
from  its  churches  without  tumult  or  dis- 
order. At  the  same  time  the  Reformation 
invaded  Thurgovia,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
and  other  bailiwicks  subordinate  to  these 
cantons.  In  vain  did  the  Roman-catholic 
cantons,  that  were  in  the  majority,  protest 
against  it.  "  When  temporal  affairs  are  con- 
cerned," replied  Zurich  and  Berne,  "  we  will 
not  oppose  a  plurality  of  votes ;  but  the 
Word  of  God  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  suf- 
frages of  men."  All  the  districts  that  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thur,  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  and  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  embraced 
the  Gospel.  The  inhabitants  of  Mammeren, 
near  the  place  where  the  Rhine  issues  from 
the  lake,  flung  their  images  into  the  water. 
But  the  statue  of  .St.  Blaise,  after  remaining 
some  time  upright,  and  contemplating  the 
ungrateful  spot  whence  it  was  banished, 
swam  across  the  lake  to  Catahern,  situated 
on  the  opposite  shore,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account  of  a  monk  named  Lang.2  Even 
while  running  away,  Popery  worked  its 
miracles. 

Thus  were  the  popular  superstitions  over- 
thrown in  Switzerland,  and  sometimes  not 
without  violence.  Every  great  development 
in  human  affairs  brings  with  it  an  energetic 

•  opposition  to  that  which  has  existed.  It 
necessarily  contains  an  aggressive  element, 
which  ought  to  act  freely,  and  by  that  means 
open  the  new  path.  In  the  times  of  the  Re- 
formation the  doctors  attacked  the  pope,  and 
the  people  the  images.  The  movement 
almost  always  exceeded  a  just  moderation. 
In  order  that  human  nature  may  make  one 
step  in  advance,  its  pioneers  must  take 
many.  Every  superfluous  step  should  be 
condemned,  and  yet  we  must  acknowledge 


1  Gens  animo  veteres  Tuscos  refcrena,  candore  veteres 
Helvetios.    Zw.  Epp. 

2  J.  J.  Holtinger,  ill.  426. 
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their  necessity.     Let  us  not 
the  history   of  the  Reformation, 
cially  in  that  of  Switzerland. 

Zurich  was  reformed ;  Berne  had  just  be- 
come so ;  Basle  still  remained,  before  the 
great  cities  of  the  Confederation  were  gained 
over  to  the  evangelical  faith.  The  reforma- 
tion of  tin':-  Irani*'.!  city  was  the  most  import- 
ant consequence  resulting  from  that  of  ths 
warlike  Berne. 

For  six  years  the  (iospcl  had  been  preached 
in  Basle.  The  meek  and  pious  CEcolampa- 
dius  was  always  waiting  for  happier  timed. 
"  The  darkness,"  said  he,  "  is  about  to  retire 
before  the  rays  of  truth."1  But  his  expecta- 
tion was  vain.  A  triple  aristocracy — the 
superior  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  univer- 
sity— checked  the  free  expansion  of  Christian 
convictions.  It  was  the  middle  classes  who 
were  destined  to  effect  the  triumph  of  the 
Reformation  in  Basle.2  Unhappily  the  popu- 
lar wave  invades  nothing  without  tossing  up 
some  foul  scum. 

It  is  true  that  the  Gospel  had  many  friends 
in  the  councils :  bat  being  men  of  a  middle 
party,  they  tacked  backwards  and  forwards 
like  Erasmus,  instead  of  sailing  straight  to 
the  port.  They  ordered  i;  the  pure  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God;"  but  stipulated  at 
the  same  time  that  it  should  be  "  without 
Lutheranism."  The  aged  and  pious  Bishop 
Utenheim,  who  was  living  in  retirement  at 
Bruntrut,  tottered  daily  into  the  church,  sup- 
ported by  two  domestics,  to  celebrate  mass 
with  a  broken  voice.  Gundelsheim,  an  enemy 
of  the  Reformation,  succeeded  him  erelong ; 
and  on  the  23d  September,  followed  by  many 
exiles  and  with  a.  train  of  forty  horses,  he 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Basle,  propos- 
ing to  restore  every  thing  to  its  ancient  foot- 
ing. This  made  CEcolampadius  write  in 
alarm  to  Zwiugle :  "Our  cause  hangs  upon 
a  thread." 

But  in  the  citizens  the  Reform  found  a 
compensation  for  the  disdain  of  the  great, 
and  for  the  terrors  inspired  by  the  new  bishop. 
They  organized  repasts  for  fifty  and  a  hun- 
dred guests  each ;  CEcolampadius  and  his 
colleagues  took  their  seats  at  these  tables 
with  the  people,  where  energetic  acclama- 
tions and  reiterated  cheers  greeted  the  work 
<>f  the  Reformation.  In  a  short  time  even  the 
council  appeared  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the 
Gospel.  Twenty  feast-days  were  retrenched, 
and  the  priests  were  permitted  to  refuse  cele- 
brating the  mass.  "  It  is  all  over  with 
Rome,"  was  now  the  cry.  But  CEcolampa- 
dius, shaking  his  head,  replied  :  "  I  am  afraid 
that,  by  wishing  to  sit  on  two  stools,  Basic 
will  at  "last  fall  to  the  ground."3 

This  was  at  the  period  of  his  return  from 
the  discussion  at  Berne.  He  arrived  in  time 


l  Spcrabam  enim  tcnebras  veritatls  radio  ctssuras  tan- 
dem. Zw.  Epp.  li.  Io6. 

-  Major  pars  dvitiitis  quic  toto  cordc  dolet  lautis  DOS  dij- 
sidiis  laliorure.  Ibid.  36. 

3  Vi-rciirniie  ne  dum  semper  ntraque  Bella  scdcre  vclll, 
utraque  extrudaturaliquanUu.  Ibid.  157. 
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to  close  the  eyes  of  his  pious  mother ;  and 
then  the  reformer  found  himself  alone,  suc- 
cumbing under  the  weight  of  public  and 
domestic  cares ;  for  his  house  was  like  tm 
inn  for  all  fugitive  Christians.  "  I  shall 
many  a  Monica,"1  he  had  often  said,  "or 
else  I  shall  remain  a  bachelor."  He  thought 
he  had  now  discovered  the  "  Christian  sister". 
of  whom  he  was  in -search.  This  was  Wili- 
hrandis,  daughter  of  one  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian's  knights,  and  widow  of  a  master 
of  arts  named  Keller, — a  woman  already 
proved  by  many  trials.  He  married  her, 
saying:  "  I  look  to  the  ordinances  of  God, 
and  not  to  the  scowling  faces  of  men."  This 
did  not  prevent  the  sly  Erasmus  from  ex- 
claiming :  "  Luther's  affair  is  called  a  tra- 
gedy, but  I  maintain  it  is  a  comedy,  for  each 
act  of  the  drama  ends  in  a  wedding."  This 
witticism  has  been  often  repeated.  For  a. 
long  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  account  for 
the  Reformation  by  the  desire  of  the  princes 
for  the  church-property,  and  of  the  priests  for 
marriage.  This  vulgar  method  is  now  stig- 
matized by  the  best  Roman  controversialists 
as  "  a  proof  of  a  singularly  narrow  mind.— 
The  Reformation  originated,"  add  they,  "in 
a  true  and  Christian,  although  unenlightened 
zeal."2 

The  return  of  (Ecolampadius  had  still 
more  important  consequences  for  Basle  than 
it  had  for  himself.  The  discussion  at  Berne 
caused  a  great  sensation  there.  "  Berne, 
the  powerful  Berne,  is  reforming ! "  was 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  "  How,  then  !" 
said  the  people  one  to  another,  "  the'  fierce 
Bear  has  come  out  of  his  den he  is  grop- 
ing about  for  the  rays  of  the  sun and 

Basle,  the  city  of  learning — Basle,  the  adopt- 
ed city  of  Erasmus  and  of  (Ecolampadius,  re- 
mains in  darkness ! " 

On  Good  Friday  (10th  April  1528),  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  'council  and  (Ecolam- 
padius, five  workmen  of  the  Spinners'  Com- 
pany entered  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  which, 
was  that  of  the  reformer,  and  where  the 
mass  was  already  abolished,  and  fiarried 
away  all  the  "  idols."  On  Easter  Monday, 
after  the  evening  sermon,  thirty-four  citi- 
zens removed  all  the  images  from  the  church 
of  the  Augustines. 

This  was  going  too  far.  Were  they  desi- 
rous, then,  of  drawing  Basle  and  its  councils 
from  that  just  medium  in  which  they  had  till 
this  moment  so  wisely  halted?  The  coun- 
cil met  hastily  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
sent  the  five  men  to  prison  ;  but,  on  the  in- 
tercession of  the  burghers,  they  were  re- 
leased, and  the  images  suppressed  in  five 
other  churches.  These  half-measures  suf- 
ficed for  a  time. 

On  a  sudden  the  flame  burst  out  anew 
with  greater  violence.  Sermons  were  preached 


1  The  name  of  St.  Aupustlne's  mother 

*  See  Mohlcr's  Symbolik,  both  In  the  preface  and  In  the 
body  of  the  work.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  writ- 
lugs  produced  by  Home  since  the  time  of  Bossuet. 


at  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Leonard's  against  the 
abominations  of  the  cathedral ;  and  at  the 
cathedral  the  reformers  were  called  "  here- 
tics, knaves,  and  profligates."1  The  papists 
celebrated  mass  upon  mass.  The  burgo- 
master Meyer,  a  friend  of  the  Reform,  had 
with  him  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  the 
burgomaster  Meltinger,  an  intrepid  leader  of 
the  partisans  of  Rome,  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
cils :  a  collision  became  inevitable.  •'  The 
fatal  hour  approaches,''  says  (Ecolampadius, 
"  terrible  for  the  enemies  of  God!"2 

On  Wednesday  the  23d  December,  two 
days  before  Christmas,  three  hundred  citi- 
zens from  all  the  companies,  pious  and 
worthy  men,  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the 
Gardeners'  Company,  and  there  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  senate.  During  this  time  the 
friends  of  popery,  who  resided  for  the  most 
part  in  Little  Basle  and  the  suburb  of  St. 
Paul,  took  up  arms,  and  brandished  their 
swords  and  lances  against  the  reformed  citi- 
zens at  the  very  moment  that  the  latter  were 
bearing  their  petition  to  the  council,  and  en- 
deavoured, although  ineffectually,  to  bar 
their  road.  Meltinger  haughtily  refused  to 
receive  the  petition,  and  charged  the  burghers, 
on  the  faith  of  their  civic  oath,  to  return  to 
their  homes.  The  burgomaster  Meyer,  how- 
ever, took  the  address,  and  the  senate  order- 
ed it  to  be  read. 

"  Honoured,  wise,  and  gracious  Lords,"  it 
ran,  "  we,  your  dutiful  fellow-citizens  of  the 
companies,  address  you  as  well-beloved 
fathers,  whom  we  are  ready  to  obey  at  the 
cost  of  our  goods  and  of  our  lives.  Take 
God's  glory  to  heart ;  restore  peace  to  the 
city ;  and  oblige  all  the  pope's  preachers  to 
discuss  freely  with  the  ministers.  If  the 
mass  be  true,  we  desire  to  have  it  in  our 
churches  ;  but  if  it  is  an  abomination  before 
God,  why,  through  love  for  the  priests, 
should  we  draw  down  His  terrible  anger 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  our  children  ?  " 

Thus  spoke  the  citizens  of  Basle.  There 
was  nothing  revolutionary  either  in  their 
language  or  in  their  proceedings.  They 
desired  what  was  right  with  decision,  but 
also  with  calmness.  All  might  still  proceed 
with  order  and  decorum.  But  here  begins  a 
new  period  :  the  vessel  of  reform  is  about  to 
enter  the  port,  but  not  until  it  has  passed 
through  violent  storms. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Crisis  in  Basic — Half-measures  rejected— Reformed  Propo- 
sitions—A Night  of  Terror— Idols  broken  in  the  Cathedral 
—The  Hour  of  Madness— Idols  broken  in  all  the  Churches 
— Reform  lecalized— Erasmus  in  Basle— A  great  Trans- 
formation— Revolution  and  Reformation. 

THE  bishop's  partisans  first  departed  from 
the  legal  course.  Filled  with  terror  on  learn- 
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ing  that  mediators  were  expected  from  Zu- 
rich and  Berne,  they  ran  into  the  city,  cry- 
ing that  an  Austrian  army  was  coming  to 
their  aid,  and  collected  stones  in  their 
houses.  The  reformed  did  the  same.  The 
disturbance  increased  hourly,  and  in  the 
night  of  the  25th  December  the  Papists  met 
under  arms  :  priests  with  arquebuse  in  hand 
were  numbered  among  their  ranks. 

Scarcely  had  the  reformed  learnt  this, 
when  some  of  them  running  hastily  from 
house  to  house,  knocked  at  the  doors  and 
invoke  their  friends,  who,  starting  out  of 
bed,  seized  their  muskets  and  repaired  to 
the  Gardeners'  Hall,  the  rendezvous  of  their 
party.  They  soon  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand. 

Both  parties  passed  the  night  under  arms. 
At  every  moment  a  civil  war,  arid  what  is 
worse,  "a  war  of  hearths,"  might  breakout. 
It  was  at  last  agreed  that  each  party  should 
nominate  delegates  to  treat  with  the  senate 
on  this  matter.  The  reformed  chose  thirty 
men  of  respectability,  courage,  faith,  and  ex- 
perience, who  took  up  their  quarters  at  the 
Gardeners'  Hall.  The  partisans  of  the  an- 
cient faith  chose  also  a  commission,  but  less 
numerous  and  le.ss  respectable  :  their  station 
was  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall.  The  council 
was  constantly  sitting.  All  the  "gates  of  the 
L  city,  except  two,  were  closed  ;  strong  guards 
were  posted  in  every  quarter.  Deputies 
from  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schaffhausen,  Zug, 
Schwytz,  Mulhausen,  and  Strasburg,  arrived 
successively.  The  agitation  and  tumult  in- 
creased from  hour  to  hour. 

It  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  so  violent 
a  crisis.  The  senate,  faithful  to  its  ideas  of 
half-measures,  decreed  that  the  priests  should 
continue  to  celebrate  the  mass  ;  but  that  all, 
priests  and  ministers  alike,  should  preach 
the  Word  of  God,  and  for  this  purpose  should 
meet  once  a-week  to  confer  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  then  called  the  Lutherans 
together  in  the  Franciscan  church,  and  the 
Papists  in  that  belonging  to  the  Dominicans. 
The  senate  first  repaired  to  the  former 
church,  where  they  found  two  thousand  five 
hundred  citizens  assembled.  The  secretary 
had  hardly  read  the  ordinance  before  a  great 
agitation  arose.  "  That  shall  not  be,"  cried 
one  of  the  people.1  "  We  will  not  put  up 
with  the  mass,  not  even  a  single  one  !  "  ex- 
claimed another  ;  and  all  repeated,  "  No 
mass,  —  no  mass,  —  we  will  die  sooner  !  "2 

The  senate  having  next  visited  the  Do- 
minican church,  all  the  Romanists,  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred,  among  whom  were 
many  foreign  servants,  cried  out  :  "  We  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  our  lives  for  the  mass.  We 
swear  it,  we  swear  it  !"  repeated  they  with 
uplifted  hands.  "  If  they  reject  the  mass  — 
to  arms  !  to  arms  !"3 

i  Quldam  e  plebe  clamitabat  :  Hoc  non  fiet  !    Zw.  Epp.  U. 
255. 

"  Nos  plane  ea  non  feremus,  aut  morlemur  omnes.    Ibid. 
3  At  ahera  pars  minitabat  priclia  si  missam  rejlcerent. 


The  senate  withdrew  more  embarrassed 
than  ever. 

The  two  parties  again  assembled  three 
days  after.  CEcolnmpadius  was  in  the  pulpit. 
"  Be  meek  and  tractable,"  said  he  ;  and  he 
preached  with  such  unction  that  many  were 
ready  to  burst  into  tears.1  The  assembly 
offered  up  prayers,  and  then  decreed  that  it 
would  accept  a  new  ordinance,  by  virtue  of 
which,  fifteen  days  after  Pentecost,  there 
should  be  a  public  disputation,  in  which  no 
arguments  should  be  employed  but  such  as 
were  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God :  after 
this  a  general  vote  should  take  place  upon  the 
mass,  that  the  majority  should  decide  the 
question,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  mass 
should  be  celebrated  in  three  churches  only; 
it  being  however  understood,  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  there  that  was  in  opposition 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Romanist  minority  rejected  these  pro- 
positions :  "Basle,"  said  they,  "is  not  like 
Berne  and  Zurich.  Its  revenues  are  derived 
in  great  measure  from  countries  opposed  to 
the  Reformation  ! "  The  priests  having  re- 
fused to  resort  to  the  weekly  conferences, 
they  were  suspended  ;  and  during  a  fortnight 
there  was  neither  sermon  nor  mass  at  the 
cathedral,  or  in  the  churches  of  St.  Ulric, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Theodore. 

Those  who  remained  faithful  to  Rome  re- 
solved upon  an  intrepid  defence.  Meltinger 
placed  Sebastian  Muller  in  the  pulpit  at  St. 
Peter's,  from  which  he  had  been  interdicted, 
and  this  hot-headed  priest  vented  such  abu- 
sive sarcasms  against  the  Reform,  that  seve- 
ral of  the  evangelicals,  who  were  listening 
to  the  sermon,  were  insulted  and  nearly  torn 
in  pieces. 

It  was  necessary  to  arouse  Basle  from  this 
nightmare,  and  strike  a  decisive  blow.  "Let 
us  remember  our  liberty,"  said  the  reformed 
citizens,  "  and  what  we  owe  to  the  glory  of 
Christ,  to  public  justice,  and  to  our  poste- 
rity."2- They  then  demanded  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Reformation,  friends  and  relations 
of  the  priests,  who  were  the  cause  of  all 
these  delays  and  troubles,  should  no  longer 
sit  in  the  councils  until  peace  was  re-estab- 
lished. This  was  on  the  8th  of  February. 
The  council  notified  that  they  would  return 
an  answer  on  the  morrow. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  twelve 
hundred  citizens  were  assembled  in  the  corn- 
market.  They  began  to  fear  that  the  delay 
required  by  the  senate  concealed  some  evil 
design.  "We  must  have  a  reply  this  very 
night,''  they  said.  The  senate  was  con- 
voked in  great  haste. 

From  that  period  affairs  assumed  a  more 
threatening  attitude  in  Basle.  Strong  guards 
were  posted  by  the  burghers  in  the  halls  of 
the  different  guilds ;  armed  men  patrolled 


Ibid. 
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1  Ut  nemo  non  commoverefor  et  profecto  fere  mlhl  lacry- 
mas  excussisset.    Zw   Epp.  II.  2i5. 

2  Cogitans  quid    gloria;  Chriltl,  quid   Justltire    publics, 
quidque  vosterilati  su«e  ileberet.    (Ecol.  Zurich  MS. 
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the  city,  and  bivouacked  in  the  public  places, 
to  anticipate  the  machinations  of  their  adver- 
saries ; 1  the  chains  were  stretched  across 
the  streets  ;  torches  were  lighted,  and  resi- 
nous trees,  whose  flickering  light  scattered 
the  darkness,  were  placed  at  intervals 
through  the  town  ;  six  pieces  of  artillery  were 
planted  before  the  town-hall ;  and  the  gates 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  arsenal  and  the 
ramparts,  were  occupied.  Basle  was  in  a 
state  of  siege. 

There  was  no  longer  any  hope  for  the 
Romish  party.  The  burgomaster,  Meltinger, 
an  intrepid  soldier  and  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Marignan,  where  he  had  led  eight  hundred 
men  into  battle,  lost  courage.  In  the  dark- 
ness he  gained  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  with 
his  son-in-law,  the  councillor  Eglof  d'Offen- 
burgh,  embarked  unnoticed  in  a  small  boat, 
and  rapidly  descended  the  stream  amid  the 
fogs  of  the  night.2  Other  members  of  the 
council  escaped  in  a  similar  manner. 

This  gave  rise  to  new  alarms.  "  Let  us 
beware  of  their  secret  manosuvres,"  said  the 
people.  "  Perhaps  they  are  gone  to  fetch 
the  Austrians,  with  whom  they  have  so 
often  threatened  us  !"  The  affrighted  citi- 
zens collected  arms  from  every  quarter,  and 
at  break  of  day  they  had  two  thousand  men 
on  foot.  The  beams  of  the  rising  sun  fell 
on  this  resolute  but  calm  assembly. 

It  was  mid-day.  The  senate  had  come  to 
no  decision  :  the  impatience  of  the  burghers 
could  be  restrained  no  longer.  Forty  men 
were  detached  to  visit  the  posts.  As  this 
patrol  was  passing  the  cathedral,  they  en- 
tered it,  and  one  of  the  citizens,  impelled  by 
curiosity,  opened  a  closet  with  his  halberd, 
in  which  some  images  had  been  hidden.  One 
of  them  fell  out,  and  was  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces  against  the  stone  pavement.3 
The  sight  of  these  fragments  powerfully 
moved  the  spectators,  who  began  throwing 
down  one  afrer  another  all  the  images  that 
were  concealed  in  this  place.  None  of  them 
offered  any  resistance  :  heads,  feet,  and  hands 
— all  were  heaped  in  confusion  before  the 
halberdiers.  "  I  am  much  surprised,"  said 
Erasmus,  "  that  they  performed  no  miracle 
to  save  themselves  ;  formerly  the  saints 
worked  frequent  prodigies  for  much  smaller 
offences."4  Some  priests  ran  to  the  spot,  and 
the  patrol  withdrew. 

A  rumour,  however,  having  spread  that  a 
disturbance  had  taken  place  in  this  church, 
three  hundred  men  came  to  the  support  of 
the  forty.  "  Why,"  said  they,  "  should  we 
spare  the  idols  that  light  up  the  flames  of 
discord?"  The  priests  in  alarm  had -closed 
the  gates  of  the  sanctuary,  drawn  the  bolts, 
raised  barricades,  and  prepared  every  thing 


1  Ne  quid   forte   ab  advenarlis  insldlarum  strueretur. 
(Ecol.  Zurich  MS. 

2  Clarn  conscenaa  navicuU  fuga,  ncscio  senatu,  elapsua 
est.    Ibid. 

3  Cum  halpardis  quasi  per  ludum  aperirent  armarlum 
Idolorum,  ununnjue  iilulum  educerent.    Ibid. 

*  I'.-asm.  Upp.  p.  291. 
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for  maintaining    a   siege.      But   the  towns- 

Eeople,  whose  patience  had  been  exhausted 
y  the  delays  of  the  council,  dashed  against 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  church  :  it  yielded  to 
their  blows,  and  they  rushed  into  the  cathe- 
dral. The  hour  of  madness  had  arrived. 
These  men  were  no  longer  recognizable,  as 
they  brandished  their  swords,  rattled  their 
pikes,  and  uttered  formidable  cries  :  were 
they  Goths,  or  fervent  worshippers  of  God, 
animated  by  the  zeal  which  in  times  of  yore 
inflamed  the  prophets  and  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 
However  that  may  have  been,  these  proceed- 
ings were  disorderly,  since  public  authority 
alone  can  interfere  in  public-reforms.  Images, 
altars,  pictures — all  were  thrown  down  and 
destroyed.  The  priests  who  had  fled  into 
the  vestry  and  there  concealed  themselves, 
trembled  in  every  limb  at  the  terrible  noise 
made  by  the  fall  of  their  holy  decorations. 
The  work  of  destruction  was  completed 
without  one  of  them  venturing  to  save  the 
objects  of  his  worship,  or  to  make  the  slight- 
est remonstrance.  The  people  next  piled  up 
the  fragments  in  the  squares  and  set  fire  to 
them  ;  and  during  the  chilly  night  the  armed 
burghers  stood  round  and  warmed  them- 
selves at  the  crackling  flame.1 

The  senate  collected  in  amazement,  and 
desired  to  interpose  their  authority  and  ap- 
pease the  tumult ;  but  they  might  as  well 
have  striven  to  command  the  winds.  The 
enthusiastic  citizens  replied  to  their  magis- 
trates in  these  haughty  words  :  "  What  you 
have  not  been  able  to  effect  in  three  years, 
we  will  complete  in  one  hour."  ; 

In  truth  the  anger  of  the  people  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  cathedral.  They  re- 
spected all  kinds  of  private  property;8  but 
they  attacked  the  churches  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Ulric,  St.  Alban,  and  of  the  Dominicans  ; 
and  in  all  these  temples  "  the  idols  "  fell 
under  the  blows  of  these  good  citizens  of 
Basle,  who  were  inflamed  by  an  extraordinary 
zeal.  Already  they  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  cross  the  bridge  and  enter  Little 
Basle,  which  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
popery,  when  the  alarmed  inhabitants  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  remove  the  images  them- 
selves, and  with  heavy  hearts  they  hastily 
carried  them  into  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
church,  whence  they  hoped  to  be  able  after 
a  time  to  restore  them  to  their  old  position. 

They  did  not  stop  at  these  energetic  demon- 
strations :  the  most  excited  talked  of  going 
to  the  town-hall,  and  of  constraining  the 
senate  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  treated 
these  brawlers  as  they  deserved,  and  checked 
their  guilty  thoughts. 

The  senators  now  perceived  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  legal  character  to  this  popular 

1  Llgnis  Imaprinum  usl  sunt  rigiles,  pro  arcendo  frigore 
noclnrno.  Zurich  MS. 

'-'  Hi- quo  vos  per  triennlum  delibrrastls,  nihil  effiolentes, 
nos  intra  horam  omnem  absolvemus.  (Uuol.  CauitouU 
liitslc  MS. 

Nulii  euim  vel  obolum  abstulcrunt.    Ibid. 
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movement,  and  of  thus  changing  a  tumultu- 
ous revolution  into  a  durable  reformation.1 
Democracy  and  the  Gospel  were  thus  estab- 
lished simultaneously  in  Basle.  The  senate, 
after  an  hour's  deliberation,  granted  that  in 
future  the  burghers  should  participate  in  the 
election  of  the  two  councils ;  that  from  this 
day  the  mass  and  images  should  be  abolished 
throughout  all  the  canton,  and  that  in^eviTv 
deliberation  which  concerned  the  glory  of 
God  or  the  good  of  the  state  the  opinion  of 
the  guilds  should  be  taken.  The  people,  de- 
lighted at  having  obtained  these  conditions, 
which  secured  their  political  and  religious 
liberty,  returned  joyful  to  their  houses.  It 
was  now  the  close  of  day.2 

On  the  morrow,  Ash- Wednesday,  it  was 
intended  to  distribute  the  ruins  of  the  altars 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  church  among 
the  poor,  to  serve  them  for  firewood.  But 
these  unhappy  creatures,  in  their  eagerness 
for  the  fragments,  having  begun  to  dispute 
about  them,  great  piles  were  constructed  in 
the  cathedral  close  and  set  on  fire.  "  The 
idols,"  said  some  wags,  "are  really  keeping 
their  Ash- Wednesday  to-day  !  "  The  friends 
of  popery  turned  away  their  horror-stricken 
eyes  from  the  sacrilegious  sight,  says  (Eco- 
lampadius,  and  shed  tears  of  blood.  "Thus 
severely  did  they  treat  the  idols,"  continues 
the  reformer,  "and  the  mass  died  of  grief  in 
consequence."3  On  the  following  Sunday 
hymns  in  German  were  sung  at  every  church  ; 
and  on  the  18th  February  a  general  amnesty 
was  published.  Every  thing  was  changed 
in  Basle.  The  last  had  become  first,  and  the 
first  last.  While  CEcolampadius,  who  a  few 
years  before  had  entered  the  city  as  a 
stranger,  without  resources  and  without 
power,  found  himself  raised  to  the  first  sta- 
tion in  the  Church,  Erasmus,  disturbed  in 
the  quiet  study  whence  during  so  long  a 
period  he  had  issued  his  absolute  commands 
to  the  world  of  letters,  saw  himself  Compelled 
to  descend  into  the  arena.  But  this  king  of 
the  schools  had  no  desire  to  lay  down  his 
sceptre  before  the  sovereign  people.  For  a 
long  time  he  used  to  turn  aside  his  head 
•when  he  met  his  friend  CEcolampadius.  Be- 
sides, he  feared  by  remaining  at  Basle  to 
compromise  himself  with  his  protectors. 
"  The  torrent,"  said  he,  "which  was  hidden 
underground  has  burst  forth  with  violence, 
and  committed  frightful  ravages.4  My  life 
is  in  danger :  CEcolampadius  possesses  all 
the  churches.  People  are  continually  bawl- 
ing in  my  ears  ;  I  am  besieged  with  letters, 
caricatures,  and  pamphlets.  It  is  all  over  : 
I  am  resolved  to  leave  Basle.  Only  shall  1 
or  shall  I  not  depart  by  stealth  ?  'The  one 
is  more  becoming,  the  other  more  secure." 

1  Cedendum  plebl.    CEcol.  Capitoni,  Basle  MS. 

2  HiscondltionibuB  plebs  lata  domum  rcdiil.  Sub  ipsum 
noctis  civpusculum.    Ibid.  Zurich  MS. 

3  Ita  MVitum  est  In  idola,  ac  missa  prte  dolore  explravit. 
Ibid. 

4  Basilica  torrens  quidem,  flui  sub  terra  labcbatur,  subito 
crmnpens,  Ac.    Krr.  Epp.  ad  Pirkheimcr,  July  15J9. 


Wishing  as  much  as  possible  to  make  his 
honour  and  his  prudence  agree,  Erasmus  de- 
sired the  boatman  with  whom  he  was  to 
descend  the  Rhine  to  depart  from  an  unfre- 
quented spot.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
senate,  and  the  timid  philosopher  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  boat  as  it  lay  near  the 
bridge,  at  that  time  covered  with  a  crowd  of 
people.  He  floated  down  the  river,  sadly 
bade  adieu  to  the  city  he  had  so  much  loved, 
and  retired  to  Friburg  in  Brisgau  with  seve- 
ral other  learned  men. 

New  professors  were  invited  to  fill  the 
vacant  chairs  in  the  university,  and  in  par- 
ticular Oswald  Myconius,  Phrygio,  Sebastian 
Minister,  and  Simon  Grynseus.  At  tSe  samo 
time  was  published  an  ecclesiastical  order 
and  confession  of  faith,  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious documents  of  this  epoch. 

Thus  had  a  great  transformation  been 
effected  without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of 
blood.  Popery  had  fallen  in  Basle  in  despite 
of  the  secular  and  spiritual  power.  "  The 
wedge  of  the  Lord,"  says  CEcolampadius, 
"  has  split  this  hard  knot'."1 

We  cannot,  however,  help  acknowledging 
that  the  Basle  "Reformation  may  afford 
ground  for  some  objections.  Luther  had 
opposed  himself  to  the  power  of  the  many. 
"  When  the  people  prick  up  their  ears,  do 
not  whistle  too  loud.  It  is  better  to  suffer 
at  the  hand  of  one  tyrant,  that  is  to  say,  of 
a  king,  than  of  a  thousand  tyrants,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  people."  On  this  account  the 
German,  Reformer  has  been  reproached 
for  acknowledging  no  other  policy  than  ser- 
vilism. 

Perhaps  when  the  Swiss  Reformation  is 
canvassed,  a  contrary  objection  will  be 
made  against  it,  and  the  Reform  at  Basle 
in  particular,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  revo- 
lution. 

The  Reformation  must  of  necessity  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
accomplished :  it  will  be  monarchical  in 
Germany,  republican  in  Switzerland.  Never-* 
thcless,  in  religion  as  in  politics,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  reformation  and 
revolution. 

In  no  sphere  does  Christianity  desire  either 
despotism,  servitude,  stagnation,  retrogres- 
sion, or  death.  But  while  looking  for  pro- 
gress, it  seeks  to  accomplish  it  by  reforma- 
tion and  hot  by  revolution. 

Reform  ition   works   by  the  power  of  th? 
Word,   of  doctrine,   cultivation,   and  truth 
while  revolution,  or  rather  revolt,  operates 
by  the  power  of  riot,  of  the  sword,  and   oi 
the  club. 

Christianity  proceeds  by  the  inner  man, 
and  charters  themselves,  if  they  stand  alone, 
cannot  satisfy  it.  No  doubt  political  consti- 
tutions are  one  of  the  blessings  of  our  age ; 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  these  securities  to 
be  committed  to  parchment ;  they  must  be 
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written  in  the  heart,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
manners  of  the  people. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  Swiss 
Reformers  ;  such  were  those  of  the  Reform 
at  Basle,  and  by  these  it  is  distinguished 
from  a  revolution. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  some  excesses. 
Never  perhaps  has  a  reformation  been  accom- 
plished among  men  without  some  mixture  of 
revolution.  But  it  was  doctrines,  however, 
that  were  in  question  at  Basle  :  these  doc- 
trines had  acted  powerfully  on  the  moral 
convictions  and  on  the  lives  of  the  people  ; 
the  movement  had  taken  place  within  before 
it  showed  itself  without.  But  mure  than 
this  :  the  Reformation  was  not  satisfied  with 
taking  away ;  it  gave  more  than  it  took  ; 
and,  far  from  confining  itself  to  the  work  of 
destruction,  it  scattered  rich  blessings  over 
all  the  people.1 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Kami's  Commission— Farel  at  Lausanne  and  Moral— Neuf- 
chatel — Fnri'l  preaches  at  Serriere — Enters  Netifchatel — 
Sermon— The  Monks— Farol's  Preaching— Popery  in  Neiif- 
chatel —Canons  and  Monks  unite — Farel  at  Morat  and 
in  the  Yully  —  Reformation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Basle 
— Farel  ncain  in  Ncufchutel— Placards— The  Hospital 
Chapel— Civil  Power  invoked  by  the  llomanists. 

THE  recoil  of  the  discussion  at  Bcme  had 
overthrown  Popery  in  a  considerable  part  of 
German  Switzerland.  It  was  also  felt  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  French  Switzerland, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  or  scattered 
amid  the  pine-forests  of  its  elevated  valleys, 
and  which  up  to  this  time  had  shown  the 
most  absolute  devotion  to  the  Roman 
pontiff. 

Farel,  seeing  the  Gospel  established  in  the 
places  where  the  Rhone  mingles  its  sandy 
waters  with  the  crystal  Leman,  turned  his 
eyes  to  another  quarter.  He  was  supported 
by  Berne.  This  state,  which  possessed  jointly 
with  Friburg  the  bailiwicks  of  Morat,  Orbe, 
and  Granson,  and  which  had  alliances  with 
Lausanne,  Avouches,  Payerne,  Neufchatel, 
and  Geneva,  saw  that  both  its  interest  and 
its  duty  alike  called  it  to  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  its  allies  and  subjects.  Farel 
was  empowered  to  carry  it  among  them,  pro- 
viilrd  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  respec- 
tive governments. 

One  day,  therefore,  journeying  towards 
Morat,  Farel  arrived  and  preached  the  Gospel 
at  the  foot  of  those  towers  and  battlements 
that  had  been  attacked  at  three  different 
periods  by  the  armies  of  Conrad  the  Salic, 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg>and  Charles  the  Bold. 
Erelong  the  friends  of  the  Reform  amounted 
to  a  great  number.  A  general  vote  having 
nevertheless  declared  in  favour  of  the  pope, 
Farel  proceeded  to  Lausanne. 

He  was  at  first  driven  away  by  the  bishop 
and  the  clergy,  but  soon  'reappeared  provided 


l  Hagenbach,  Vorlesungen,  11.  126, 200. 
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with  a  letter  from  the  lords  of  Berne.  "  We 
send  him  to  you,"  said  their  excellencies  to 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  "  to  defend  his 
own  cause  and  ours.  Allow  him  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God,  and  beware  that  you  touch 
not  a  hair  of  his  head." 

There  was  great  confusion  in  the  councils. 
Placed  between  Berne  and  the  bishop,  what 
could  they  do?  The  Council  of  Twenty-four, 
finding  the  matter  very  serious,  convoked 
tlie  Council  of  Sixty  ;  and  this  body  excusing 
itself,  they  convoked  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred,  on  the  14th  November  1529.  But 
these  in  their  turn  referred  the  business  to 
the  Smaller  Council.  No  one  would  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Lau- 
sanne, it  is  true,  complained  loudly  of  the 
holy  members  of  their  chapters,  whose  lives 
(they  said)  were  one  long  train  of  excesses; 
but  when  their  eyes  turned  on  the  austere 
countenance  of  the  Reform,  they  were  still 
more  terrified.  Besides,  how  deprive  Lau- 
sanne of  her  bishop,  her  court,  and  her  digni- 
taries ?  What !  no  more  pilgrims  in  the 
churches, — no  more  suitors  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  — no  more  purchasers  in  the 
markets,  or  boon  companions  in  the  taverns  ! 
—The  widowed  and  desolate  Lausanne  would 
no  longer  behold  the  noisy  throng  of  people, 
that  were  at  once  her  wealth  and  her  glory! 
—Better  far  a  disorder  that  enriches,  than  a 
reform  that  impoverishes!  Farel  was  com- 
[H  lied  to  depart  a  second  time. 

He  returned  to  Morat,  and  soon  the  Word 
gained  over  the  hearts  of  the  people.  On 
feast-days  the  roads  from  Payerne  and 
Avenches  were  covered  with  merry  bands, 
who  laughingly  said  to  one  another,  "  Let  us 
go  to  Morat  and  hear  the  preachers ! "  and 
exhorted  each  other  slily,  as  they  went  along 
the  road,  "  not  to  fall  into  the  nets  of  the 
heretics."  But  .it  night,  all  was  changed. 
Grasped  by  the  strong  hand  of  truth,  these 
very  people  returned, — some  in  deep  thought, 
others  discussing  with  animation  the  doc- 
trines they  had  heard.  The  fire  was  spark- 
ling throughout  all  this  district,  and  spread- 
ing in  every  direction  its  long  rays  of  light. 
This  was  enough  for  Farel :  he  required  new 
conquests. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Morat  lay  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Popery — the  earldom  of 
Neufchatel.  Jonn  of  Hochberg,  who  had 
inherited  this  principality  from  her  ancestors, 
had  married,  in  1504,  Lo'uis  of  Orleans,  duke 
of  Longueville.  This  French  nobleman  hav- 
ing supported  the  King  of  France  in  1512,  in 
a  war  against  the  Swiss,  the  cantons  had 
taken  possession  of  Neufchatel,  but  had  re- 
stored it  to  his  widow  in  1529. 

Few  countries  could  have  presented  greater 
difficulties  to  the  daring  reformer.  The 
Princess  of  Longueville,  residing  in  France 
in  the  suite  of  Francis  I.,  a  woman  of  courtly 
habits,  vain,  extravagant,  always  in  debt, 
and  thinking  of  Neufchatel  only  as  a  farm 
that  should  bring  her  in  a  large  revenue,  was 
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devoted  to  the  Pope  and  Popery.  Twelve 
canons  with  several  priests  and  chaplains 
formed  a  powerful  clergy,  at  whose  head  was 
the  provost  Oliver  of  llochberg,  natural  bro- 
ther to  the  princess.  Auxiliaries  full  of  zeal 
flanked  this  main  army.  On  the  one  side 
there  was  the  abbey  of  the  Premonstrantes 
of  Fontaine-Andre',  three  quarters  of  a  league 
beyond  the  town,  the  monks  of  which,  after 
having  in  the  twelfth  century  cleared  the 
ground  with  their  own  hands,1  had  gradually 
become  powerful  lords ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  the  Benedictines  of  the  Island  of  St. 
John,  whose  abbot,  having  been  deposed  by 
the  Bernese,  had  taken  refuge,  burning  with 
hatred  and  vengeance,  in  his  priory  at  Cor- 
celles. 

The  people  of  Neufchatel  had  a  groat  re- 
spect for  ancient  rights,  and  it  was  easy  to 
take  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling,  con- 
sidering the  general  ignorance,  to  maintain 
the  innovations  of  Popery.  The  canons  im- 
proved the  opportunity.  For  the  instructions 
of  the  Gospel  they  substituted  pomps  and 
shows.  The  church,  situated  on  a  steep 
rock,  was  filled  with  altars,  chapels,  and 
images  of  saints  ;  and  religion,  descending 
from  this  sanctuary,  ran  up  and  down  the 
streets,  and  was  travestied  in  dramas  and 
mysteries,  mingled  with  indulgences,  mi- 
racles and  debauchery.2 

The  soldiers  of  Neufchatel,  however,  who 
had  made  the  campaign  of  15-9  with  the 
Bernese  army  brought  back  to  their  homes 
the  liveliest  enthusiasm  for  the  evangelical 
cause.  It  was  at  this  period  that  a  frail  boat, 
quitting  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake,  on  the 
side  opposite  Morat,  and  carrying  a  French- 
man of  mean  appearance,  steerefl  towards 
the  Neufchatel  shore.  Farel,  for  it  was  he, 
had  learnt  that  the  village  of  Serriere,  situat- 
ed at  the  gates  of  Neufchatel,  depended  as 
to  spiritualities  on  the,,  evangelical  city  of 
Bienne,  and  that  Emer  i'eynon,  the  priest  of 
the  place,  "had  some  liking  for  the  Gospel." 
The  plan  of  his  campaign  was  immediately 
drawn  up.  lie  appeared  before  parson  Emer, 
who  received  him  with  joy  ;  but  what  c<  uld 
be  done  ?  for  Farel  had  been  interdicted 
from  preaching  in  any  church  whatever  in 
the  earldom.  The  poor  priest  thought  to 
reconcile  every  thing  by  permitting  Farel  to 
mount  on  a  stone  in  the  cemetery,  and  thus 
preach  to  the  people,  turning  his  back  upon 
the  church.3 

A  great  disturbance  arose  in  Neufehatel. 
On  one  side  the  government,  the  canons,  and 
the  priests,  cried,  "Heresy!"  but  on  the 
other,  "  some  inhabitants  of  Neufchatel,  to 
whom  God  had  given  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,"4  flocked  to  Serriere.  In  a  short  time 

1  Propriis  manib'ja.  Hist,  of  Neufchatel,  by  F.  de  Cham- 
brier,  |>.  13. 

*  Mimoirea  sur  1'Eglise  collegia)*  de  Neufchatel,  p.  240. 

3  M.  de  Perrot.  ex-pastor  ul  Serriere,  nnd  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "L'Egllseet  la  Reformation,"  has  shown  me  the 
stone  on  which  Farel  stood. 

*  "  Aucuns  de  Nenfchatel,  auxquels  Dieu  avaicnt  donng 
oonnolasance  de  la  v*rit*,"  ic.    ChouparU  MS. 
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these  last  could  not  contain  themselves : 
"  Come,"  said  they  to  Farel,  "and  preach  to 
us  in  the  town." 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  December. 
They  entered  by  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and 
leaving  the  church  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
they  passed  in  front  of  the  canons'  houses, 
and  descended  to  the  narrow  streets  inha- 
bited by  the  citizens.  On  reaching  "the 
market-cross,  Farel  ascended  a  platform  and 
addressed  the  crowd,  which  gathered  toge- 
ther from  all  the  neighbourhood, — weavers, 
vine-dressers,  and  husbandmen, — a  worthy 
race,  possessing  more  feeling  than  imagina- 
tion. The  preacher's  exterior  was  grave, 
his  discourse  energetic,  his  voice  like  thun- 
der: his  eyes,  his  features,  his  gestures,  all 
showed  him  a  man  of  intrepidity.  The  citi- 
zens, accustomed  to  run  about  the  streets 
after  the  mountebanks,  were  touched  by  his 
powerful  language.  "  Farel  preached  a  se/- 
mon  of  such  great  efficacy,"  says  a  mauu- 
script,  "  that  he  gained  over  much  people.''1 

Some  monks,  however,  with  shaven 
crowns'2  glided  among  his  hearers,  seeking 
to  excite  them  against  the  heretical  minister. 
"  Let  us  beat  out  his  brains,"  said  some. 
"  Duck  him,  duck  him  ! "  cried  others,  ad- 
vancing to  throw  Farel  into  a  fountain, 
which  may  still  be  seen  near  the  spot  where 
he  preached.  But  the  reformer  stood  firm. 

This  first  preaching  was  succeeded  by 
others.  To  this  Gospel  missionary  every 
place  was  a  church  ;  every  stone,  every 
bench,  every  platform  was  a  pulpit.  Al- 
ready the  cutting  winds  and  the  snows  of 
December  should  have  kept  the  Neufchate- 
lans  around  their  firesides ;  "  the  canons 
made  a  vigorous  defence;1'3  and  in  every 
quarter  "  the  shorn  crowns"  were  in  agita- 
tion, supplicating,  menacing,  shouting,  and 
threatening, — but  all  was  useless.  No 
sooner  did  this  man  of  small  stature  rise  lip 
in  any  place,  with  his  pale  yet  sunburnt 
complexion,  with  red  and  uncombed  beard, 
with  sparkling  eye  and  expressive  mouth, 
than  the  monks'  labour  was  lott :  the  people 
collected  around  him,  for  it  was  the  Word  of 
God  that  fell  from  his  lips.4  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him  :  with  open  mouth  and  atten- 
tive ears  they  hung  upon  his  words.5  And 
scarcely  did  he  begin  to  speak,  when — Oh  ! 
wonderful  work  of  God  !  he  himself  exclaims 
— this  multitude  believed  us  if  it  had  but  one 
soul. 

The  Word  of  God  carried  the  town,  as  it 
were,  at  the  first  assault :  and  throwing 
down  the  devices  Rome  had  taken  ages  to 
compose,  established  itself  in  triumph  on  the 
ruins  of  human  traditions.  Farel  saw  in 
imagination  Jesus  Christ  himself  walking  in 
spirit  through  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  open- 

1  Quoted  In  the  Choupard  MS. 

2  llasoruni  remoratnenta.    Farellua  Molano,  NeufohaUl 
MS. 

3  Contra  tyrannlca  praecepta.    Ibid. 
<  Ad  verbura  leatinarent.    Ibid. 

*  Audi:  uudientes.    Ibid. 
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ing  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  softening  the  hard 

heart,   and  working  miracles1 so  that 

scarcely  had  he  returned  to  his  humble  resi- 
dence before  he  wrote  to  his  friends  with  a 
heart  full  of  emotion  :  "  Render  thanks  with 
me  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  in  that  he  has 
shown  his  favour  to  those  bowed  down  by  a 
wujghty  tyranny  ;"  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
he  worshipped  God.2 

i  ut  during  this  time  what  were  the  ad- 
herents of  the  pope  doing  in  Neufchatel  ? 

The  canons,  members  of  the  General  Au- 
diences, of  which  they  formed  the  first  estate, 
treated  both  priests  and  laymen  with  intoler- 
able haughtiness.  Laying  the  burden  of 
their  offices  on  poor  curates,  they  publicly 
kept  dissolute  women,  clothed  them  sump- 
tuously, endowed  their  children  by  public 
nets,  fought  in  the  church,  haunted  the 
streets  by  night,  or  went  into  a  foreign 
country  to  enjoy  in  secret  the  produce  of 
their  avarice  and  of  their  intrigues.  Some 
poor  lepers  placed  in  a  house  near  the  city 
were  maintained  by  the  produce  of  certain 
offerings.  The  rich  canons,  in  the  midst  of 
their  banquets,  dared  takeaway  the  bread  of 
charity  from  these  unhappy  wretches. 

The  Abbey  of  Fontaine-Andre  was  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  town.  Now  the 
canons  of  Neufchatel  and  the  monks  of  Fon- 
taine were  at  open  war.  These  hostile 
powers,  encamped  on  their  two  hills,  dis- 
puted each  other's  property,  wrested  away 
each  other's  privileges,  launched  at  one 
another  the  coarsest  insults,  and  even 
came  to  blows.  "  Debaucher  of  women  !  " 
said  the  canons  to  the  Abbot  of  Fontaine- 
Andre,  who  returned  the  compliment  in  the 
same  coin.  It  is  the  Reformation  which, 
through  faith,  has  re-established  the  moral 
law  in  Christendom, — a  law  that  Popery  had 
trodden  under  foot. 

For  a  long  time  these  conventual  wars 
had  disturbed  the  country.  On  a  sudden 
they  ceased.  A  strange  event  was  passing 
in  Neufchatel, — the  Word  of  God  was 
preached  there.  The  canons,  seized  with 
affright  in  the  midst  of  their  disorders,  looked 
down  from  their  lofty  dwellings  on  this  new 
movement.  The  report  reached  Fontaine- 
Andre.  The  monks  and  priests  suspended 
their  orgies  and  their  quarrels.  The  heathen 
sensualism  that  had  invaded  the  Church  was 
put  to  the  rout ;  Christian  spiritualism  had 
reappeared. 

Immediately  the  monks  and  canons,  so 
long  at  war,  embraced  and  united  against  the 
reformer.  "  We  must  save  religion,"  said 
they,  meaning  their  tithes,  banquets,  scan- 
dals, and  privileges.  Not  one  of  them  could 
oppose  a  doctrine  to  the  doctrine  preached 
by  Farel:  to  insult  him  was  their  sole  weapon. 
At  Corcelles,  however,  they  went  farther.  As 


'  QnW  Christus  in  suit  ejerit.  Farellus  Molano,  Neuf- 
chaM  US. 

J  (iratlas  ergo.  Frntres,  mccnm  ujiito  Pafri  mlscricordl- 
arum,  quod  Bit  i>ropltiu>  gravi  prtssis  lirannide.  Ibid. 
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the  minister  was  proclaiming  the  Gospel  near 
the  priory,  the  monks  fell  upon  him ;  in  the 
midst  of  them  was  the  prior  Rodolph  de 
Benoit,  storming,  exciting,  and  striving  to 
augment  the  tempest.  He  even  had  a  dagger 
in  his  hand,  according  to  one  writer.1  Farel 
escaped  with  difficulty. 

This  was  not  enough.  Popery,  as  it  has  al- 
ways done,  had  recourse  to  the  civil  power.  The 
canons,  tire  abbot,  and  the  prior,  solicited  the 
governor  George  de  Rive  at  the  same  time. 
Farel  stood  firm.  "  The  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  said  he,  "  and  the  lively  affection  his 
sheep  bear  to>his  Word,  constrain  .me  to  en- 
dure sufferings  greater  than  tongue  can  de- 
scribe."- Erelong,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield.  Farel  again  crossed  the  lake  ;• 
but  this  passage  was  very  different  from  the 
former.  The  fire  was  kindled  ! — On  the  22d 
December  he  was  at  Morat ;  and'shortly  after 
at  Aigle. 

He  was  recalled  thence.  On  the  7th  Janu- 
ary, religion  was  put  to  the  vote  at  Morat, 
and  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  the  Gospel. 
But  the  Romish  minority,  supported  by  Fri- 
burg,  immediately  undertook  to  recover  its 
ancient  position  by  insults  and  bad  treat- 
ment. "  Farel !  Farel ! "  cried  the  reformed 
party.3 

A  few  days  after  this,  Farel,  accompanied 
by  a  Bernese  messenger,  scaled  that  magni- 
ficent amphitheatre  of  mountains  above 
Vevay,  whence  the  eye  plunges  into  the 
waters  of  the  Leman ;  and  soon  he  crossed 
the  estates  of  Count  John  of  Gruyerc,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  We 'must 
burn  this  French  Luther!"4  Scarcely  had 
Farel  reached  the  heights  of  Saint  Martin  de 
Vaud,5  when  he  saw  the  vicar  of  the  place 
with  two  priests  running  to  meet  him. 
"  Heretic !  devil ! "  cried  they ;  but  the 
knight,  through  fear  of  Berne,  remained  be- 
hind his  walls,  and  Farel  passed  on. 

The  reformer,  not  allowing  himself  to  be 
stopped  by  the  necessity  of  defending  him- 
self in  Morat,  or  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  immediately  carried  the  Gospel  to 
those  beautiful  hills  that  soar  between  the 
smiling  waters  of  lakes  Morat  and  Neufchatel 
into  the  villages  of  the  Vully.  This  manoeuvre 
was  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 
On  the  15th  February  four  deputies  from  the 
Vully  came  to  Morot  to  demand  permission 
to  embrace  the  Reform,  which  was  imme- 
diately granted  them.  "  Let  our  ministers 
preach  the  Gospel,"  said  their  excellencies  of 
Berne  to  the  Friburgers,  "  and  we  will  let 
your  priests  play  their  monkey  tricks.  We 
desire  to  force  no  man."6  The  Reform  re- 
stored freedom  of  will  to  the  Christian  people. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Farel  wrote  his 


1  Rosselet  in  Annotat.    Fnrel  Leben  von  Kirchofer. 

2  At  levia  facit   omnla  Christus.  added   he.     Farel  to 
Dumoulln,  I5th  December.    Neufchatel  MS. 

3  Choupard  MS.    Chambrler,  Hist,  de  Neufcliatel,  p.  293. 

4  Missive  of  Jierne  to  the  Count  of  Gru.vere,  5th  and  16th 
January  15.10. 

1  TII  the  left  of  the  modern  road  from  Vevay  to  Friburf. 
6  Missive  of  Berue, Choupard  MS. 
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^beautiful  letter  "  To  all  lords,  people,  and 
pastors,"  which  we  have  so  often  quoted.1 

The  indefatigable  reformer  now  went  fur- 
ward  to  new  conquests.  A  chain  of  rocks 
separates  the  Jurau  valley  of  Erguel,  already 
evangelized  by  Farel,  from  the  country  of 
the  ancient'  Rauraci,  and  a  passage  cut 
tlirough  the  rock  serves  as  a  communication 
between  the  two  districts.  It  was  the  end 
of  April  when  Farel,  passing  through  the 
Pierre-Perluis,"  descended  to  the  village  of 
Tavanncs,  and  entered  the  church  just  as 
the  priest  was  saying  mass.  Farel  wont 
into  the  pulpit:  the  astonished  priest  stopped, 
— the  minister  filled  his  hearers  with  emo- 
tion, and  seemed  to  them  an  angel  come 
down  from  heaven.  Immediately  the  images 
find  the  altars  fell,  and  "  the  poor  priest  who 
was  chanting  the  mass  could  not  finish  it.''3 
To  put  down  Popery  had  required  less  time 
than  the  priest  had  spent  at  the  altar. 

A  great  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Basle  was 
in  a  few  weeks  gained  over  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

During  this  time  the  Gospel  was  ferment- 
ing in  Neufchatel.  The  young  men  who 
had  marched  with  Berne  to  deliver  Geneva 
from  the  attacks  of  Savoy,  rec  >unted  in  their 
jovial  meetings  the  exploits  of  the  campaign, 
and  related  how  the  soldiers  of  Berne,  feeling 
cold,  had  taken  the  images  from  the  Domini- 
can church  at  Geneva,  saying :  "  Idols  of 
wood  are  of  no  use  but  to  make  a  fire  with  in 
winter."  / 

Farel  reappeared  in  Neufchatel.4  Being 
master  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  lofty  rocks  on  which 
soared  the  cathedral  and  the  castle.  The 
best  plan,  thought  he,  is  to  bring  these  proud 
priests  down  to  us.  One  morning  his  young 
friends  spread  themselves  in  the  streets,  and 
posted  up  large  placards  bearing  these  words : 
"All  those  who  say  tnass  are  robbers,  murderers, 
and  seducers  of  the  people.'1 5  Great  was  the 
uproar  in  Neufchatel.  The  canons  summoned 
their  people,  called  together  the  clerks,  and 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  large  troop,  armed 
with  swords  and  clubs,  descended  into  the 
town,  tore  down  the  sacrilegious  placards, 
and  cited  Farel  before  the  tribunal  as  a  slan- 
derer, demanding  ten  thousand  crowns  dam- 
ages. 

The  two  parties  appeared  in  court,  and 
this  was  all  that  Farel  desired.  "  I  confess 
the  fact,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  justified  in 
•what  I  have  done.  Where  are  there  to  be 
found  more  horrible  murderers  than  these 
seducers  who  sell  paradise,  and  thus  nullify 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  I  will 
prove  my  assertion  by  the  Gospel."  And  he 
prepared  to  open  it,  when  the  canons,  flushed 

1  A  tous  seigneurs,  peuples,  et  pajteurs.  See  above,  vol. 
iil.  book  ill. 

*  Petra  Pertusa. 

3  Done  le  panvre  prttre  qui  chantoit  sa  mease  ne  la  peut 
pas  achever.    Old  MS.  quoted  in  the  Choupard  MS. 

4  Karellus  suo  more  magna  fortiturtine  Jam-Jam  agit.    He- 
gander  »o  Zwlnsle,  fith  Aug.  1MO. 

*  De  Chiimbrier,  Hist,  de  Neufchatel,  1.  293. 


with  anger,  cried  out:  "The  common  law  of 
Neufchatel,  and  not  t!m  Gospel,  is  in  ques- 
tion here  !  Where  are  the  witnesses?"  I'ut. 
Farel,  constantly  reverting  to  thai  fearful 
assertion,  proved  by  tin'  Word  of  God  that 
the  canons  were  really  guilty  of  murder  and 
robbery.  To  plead  siu-h  a  ran-e  was  to  ruin 
Popery.  The  court  of  X''i'!'>-l!  ivl,  (hat  had 
never  heard  a  similar  case,  iv-nlved  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom  to  l;:y  it  !• 
council  of  Besancon,1  <whidi  not  daring  to 
pronounce 'the  first  estate  of  the  GIT 
Audiences  guilty  of  murder  ;;;id  robhcn, 
referred  the  matter  to  the  emperor  and  to  a 
general  council.  Bad  cr.uses  g:\in  nothing 
by  making  a  disturbance. 

*At  every  step  they  wished  to  drive  him 
back,  Farel  made  one  in  advance.  Tho 
streets  and  the  houses  were  still  his  temple. 
One  day  when  the  people  of  Neufchatel  v.vrc, 
around  him,  "  Why,"  cried  they,  "  should  not 
the  Word  of  God  be  proclaimed  in  a  church  ?  ' 
They  then  hurried  Farel  along  with  them, 
opened  the  doors  of  the  Hospital  C'hapel,  set 
the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  numerous 
crowd  stood  silent  before  him.  "  In  like 
manner  as  Jesus  Christ,  appearing  in  a  state 
of  poverty  and  humility,  was  born  in  a  stable 
at  Bethlehem,''  said  the  reformer ;  "so  this 
hospital,  this  abode  of  the  sick -and  of  the 
poor,  is  to-day  become  his  birthplace  in  the 
town  of  Neufchatel.''  Then  feding  ill  at 
ease  in  the  presence  of  the  painted  and  carved 
figures  that  decorated  the  chapel,  he  laid  his 
hands  on  these  objects -of  idolatry,  removed 
them,  and  broke  them  in  pieces.2 

Popery,  which  anger  had  blinded,  now  took 
a  step  that  it  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to 
take,  but  which  destroyed  it :  it  had  recourse 
to  the  secular  arm,  and  the  governor  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Bernese  council,  praying 
the  removal  of  Farel  and  his  companions. 

But  almost  at  the  same  time  deputies  from 
the  townspeople  arrived  at  Berne.  "  Did 
not  these  hands  bear  arms  at  Interlaken  and 
at  Breragarten  to  support  your  Reforma- 
tion?" said  they,  "and  will  you  abandon  us 
in  ours  ?  " 

Berne  hesitated.  A  public  calamity  was 
at  that  time  filling  the  whole  city  with 
mourning.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  citi- 
zens of  the  republic,  the  Banneret  of  Wein- 
garten,  attacked  by  the  plague,  was  expiring 
amid  the  tears  of  ins  sons  and  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Being  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Neufchatelans,  he  rallied  his  waning 
strength  :  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  beg  the 
senate  in  my  name  to  ask  for  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people  of  Neufchatel  for  Sun- 
day next."3  This  message  of  the  dying 
banneret  decided  the  council. 

The  deputies  from  Berne  arrived  in  Neuf- 
chatel on  the  7th  August.  Farel  thought 
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i  Trendre  les  tntraitti. 
z  Choupard  MS 

3  Winsarterus  iste  infectus  peste  apud  senatum  noitrnm. 
pla  Icgutioue.    Megander  to  Zwingle. 
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that  during  the  debates  he  had  time  to  make 
a  new  conquest,  and  quitted  the  city.  His 
zeal  can  be  compared  only  to  St.  Paul's. 
His  body  was  small  and  feeble,  but  his  acti- 
vity was  wholly  apostolic :  danger  and  bad 
tivitment  wasted  him  every  day,  but  he  had 
•within  him  a  divine  power  that  rendered  him 
victorious. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Vnlangin— Onillemctte  de  Verify— Farel  goes  to  the  Val  de 
Ruz— The  Mass  interrupted— Farel  dragged  to  the  River 
— Farel  in  Prison— Apostles  and  Reformers  compared — 
Farel  preaching  at  Neufchatel— Installed  in  the  Cathedral 
— A  Whirlwind  sweeps  over  the  People— The  Idols  de- 
stroyed—Interposition of  th«  Governor— Triumph  of  the 
Reformed. 

AT  the  distance  of  a  leagnc  from  Neufchatel, 
beyond  the  mountain,  extends  the  Val  de 
Ruz,  and  near  its  entrance,  in  a  precipitous 
situation,  where  roars  an  impetuous  torrent 
surrounded  by  steep  crags,  stands  the 
town  of  Valangin.  An  old  castle,  built  on  a 
rock,  raises  its  vast  walls  into  the  air,  over- 
looking the  humble  dwellings  of  the  towns- 
people, and  extending  its  jurisdiction  over 
five  valleys  of  these  lofty  and  severe  moun- 
tains, at  that  time  covered  with  forests  of 
pine,  but  now  peopled  by  the  most  active  in- 
dustry.1 

In  this  castle  dwelt  Guillemette  de  Vergy, 
dowager-countess  of  Valangin,  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Romish  religion  and  full  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  her  husband.  A 
hundred  priests  had  chanted  high  mass  at  the 
count's  burial;  when  many  penitent  young 
women  had  been  'married,  and  large  alms 
distributed  ;  the  curate  of  Locle  had  been 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  Guillemette  herself 
had  made  a  pilgrimage  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  her  departed  lord. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Countess  of  Gru- 
yere  and  other  ladies  would  come  and  visit 
the  widow  of  Vergy,  who  assembled  in  the 
castle  a  number  of  young  lords.  The  fife 
and  tambourine  re-echoed  under  its  vaulted 
roofs,  chattering  groups  collected  in  the  im- 
mense recesses  of  its  Gothic  windows,  and 
merry  dances  followed  hard  upon  a  long 
silence  and  gloomy  devotion.2  There  was 
but  one  sentiment  that  never  left  Guillemette 
— this  was  her  hatred  against  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  which  she  was  warmly  seconded  by 
her  intendant,  the  Sieur  of  Bellegarde. 

Guillemette  and  the  priests  had  in  fact 
reason  to  tremble.  The  15th  August  was  a 
great  Romish  festival — Our  Lady  of  August, 
or  the  Assumption,  which  all  the  faithful  of 
the  Val  de  Ruz  were  preparing  to  keep. 
This  was  the  very  day  Farel  selected.  Ani- 
mated by  the  fire  and  courage  of  Elijah,  he 
set  out  for  Valangin,  and  a  young  man,  his 
fellow-countryman,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 


1  Here  are  ittuated  Cham  de  Fonds,  Locle,  .tc. 
>  Chambrier.  Hist,  de  Neulchatel,  p.  276. 
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a  distant  relation,  Anthony  Boyve,  an  ardent 
Christian  and  a  man  of  decided  character, 
accompanied  him.1  The  two  missionaries 
climbed  the  mountain,  plunged  into  the  pine 
forest,  and  then  descending  again  into  the 
valley,  traversed  Valangin,  where  the  vicmity 
of  the  castle  did  not  give  them  much  en- 
couragement to  pause,  and  arrived  at  a  vil- 
lage, probably  Ijoudevilliers,  proposing  to 
preach  the  Gospel  there.2 

Already  on  all  sides  the  people  were 
thronging  to  Ihe  church  :  Farel  and  his  com- 
panion entered  also  with  a  small  number  of 
the  inhabitants  who  had  heard  him  at  Neuf- 
chatel. The  reformer  immediately  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  the  priest  prepared  to  cele- 
brate mass.  The  combat  began.  While 
Farel  was  preaching  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
promises,  the  priest  and  the  choir  were  chant- 
ing the  missal.  The  solemn  moment  ap- 
proached :  the  ineffable  transubstantiation 
was  about  to  take  place  :  the  priest  pro- 
nounced the  sacred  words  over  the  elements. 
At  this  instant  the  people  hesitate  no  longer  ; 
ancient  habits,  an  irresistible  influence,  draw 
them  towards  the  altar  ;  the  preacher  is  de- 
serted ;  the  kneeling  crowd  has  recovered  its 
old  worship;  Rome  is  triumphant Sud- 
denly a  young  man  springs  from  the  throng, 
— traverses  the  choir, — rushes  to  the  altar, 
— snatches  the  host  from  the  hands  of  the 
priest,  and  cries,  as  he  turns  towards  the 
people  :  "  This  is  not  the  God  whom  you 
should  worship.  He  is  above, — in  heaven, 
in  the  majesty  of  the  Father,  and-  not,  as  you 
believe,  in  the  hands  of  a  priest."3  This  man 
was  Anthony  Boyve. 

Such  a  daring  act  at  first  produced  the 
desired  effect.  The  mass  was  interrupted, 
the  chanting  ceased,  and  the  crowd,  as  if 
struck  by  a  supernatural  intervention,  re- 
mained silent  and  motionless.  Farel,  who 
was  still  in  the  pulpit,  immediately  took 
advantage  of  this  calm,  and  proclaimed  that 
Christ  "  whom  the  heaven  must  receive 
until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things."4 
Upon  this  the  priests  and  choristers  with 
their  adherents  rushed  to  the  towers,  ran  up 
into  the  belfry,  and  sounded  the  tocsin. 

These  means  succeeded  :  a  crowd  was  col- 
lected, and  if  Farel  had  not  retired,  his  death 
and  Boyve's  would  have  been  inevitable. 
"  But  God,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  delivered 
them."  They  crossed  the  interval  that  sepa- 
rates Boudevilliers  from  Valangin,  and  drew 
near  the  steep  gorges  of  the  torrent  of  the 
Seyon.  But  how  traverse  that  town  which 
the  tocsin  had  already  alarmed  ? 

Leaving  Chaumont  and  its  dark  forests  to 
the  left,  these  two  heralds  of  the  Gospel  took 

'  Annals  of  Boyve  and  a  family  MS.— This  family  has 
since  given  several  pastors  to  the  Church  of  Neufchatel. 

-  There  are  two  original  manuscripts  (both  quoted  In  the 
Choupard  MS.)  which  gire  an  account  of  this  transaction. 
One  says  that  Farel  preached  at  Valangin,  the  other  Indi- 
cates a  village  near  Vulangin.  Ruchat  has  adopted  the 
former  version  ;  I  think  the  latter  preferable.  The  second 
MS.  appears  to  me  older  and  more  correct  than  the  first. 

3  Choupard  MS. 
Acts  ill.  21. 
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a  narrow  path  that  wound  beneath  the  castle  : 
they  were  stealing  cautiously  along,  when 
suddenly  a  shower  of  stones  assailed  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  score  of  individuals, — 
priests,  men,  and  women, — armed  with  clubs, 
fell  furiously  upon  them.  "  The  priests  had 
not  the  gout  either  in  their  feet  or  arms," 
says  a  chronicler  ;  "  the  ministers  were  so 
beaten,  that  they  nearly  lost  their  lives."1 

Madame  de  Vergy,  who  descended  to  the 
terrace,  far  from  moderating  the  anger  of  the 
priests,  cried  out :  "  Drown  them — drown 
them !  throw  them  into  the  Seyon — these 
Lutheran  dogs,  who  have  despised  the 
host !  "2  In  fact,  the  priests  were  beginning 
to  drag  the  two  heretics  towards  the  bridge. 
Never  was  Farel  nearer  death. 

On  a  sudden,  from  behind  the  last  rock 
that  hides  Valangin  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountain,  there  appeared  ''certain  good  per- 
sons of  the  Val  de  Ruz,  coming  from  Neuf- 
chatel,"3  and  descending  into  the  valley. 
"  What  are  you  doing?"  asked  they  of  the 
priests,  with  the  intention  no  doubt  of  sav- 
ing Farel ;  "  put  them  rather  in  a  place  of 
safety,  that  they  may  answer  for  their  pro- 
ceedings. Would  you  deprive  yourselves  of 
the  only  means  in  your  power  of  discovering 
those  infected  by  the  poison  of  heresy?" 

The  priests  left  off  at  these  words,  and  con- 
ducted the  prisoners  to  the  castle.  As  they 
were  passing  before  a  little  chapel,  which 
contained  an  image  of  the  virgin,  "  Kneel 
down,"  said  they  to  Farel  and  Boyve,  show- 
ing them  the  statue  ;  "  prostrate  yourselves 
before  Our  Lady ! "  Farel  began  to 
admonish  them :  "  Worship  one  God  alone 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  said  he  to  them, 
'•  and  not  dumb  images  without  life  or 
power."  But  they,  continues  the  chronicle, 
"  greatly  vexed  at  his  words  and  his  firmness, 
inflicted  on  him  so  many  blows,  that  he 
was  covered  with  blood,  which  even  spirted 
on  the  walls  of  the  chapel.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  traces  of  it  might  still  be 
seen."4 

They  resumed  their  march — they  entered 
the  town — they  climbed  the  steep  road  that 
led  to  the  esplanade  where  Guillemette  de 
Vergy  and  her  attendants  waited  for  the 
"  Lutherans ; "  so  that,  continues  the  chro- 
nicle, "  from  beating  them  thus  continually, 
they  were  conducted  all  covered  with  filth 
and  blood  to  the  prisons,  and  letdown  almost 
lifeless  into  the  dungeon  (croton)  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Valangin."  Thus  had  Paul  at  Lystra 
been  stoned  by  the  Jews,  drawn  out  of  the 
city,  and  left  for  dead.5  The  apostles  and 


1  I.es  prfitrcs  n'avoicnt  pas  la  goutte  a«x  pieds  et  aur 
bras,  et  ils  les  battirent  tenement  que  peu  s'en  fallut  qu'ils 
ne  perdissent  la  vie.    Choupard  MS. 

2  A  I'eau !  A  1'eau !  jettez  les  dans  Ic  Seyon  ces  chiens  de 
Lutherlens  qui  ont  m£pris£  le  bon  Dieu  !    Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 

*  Choupard  MS.  Mais  eux,  rudcment  fachfis  de  seg  propos 
et  Constance,  lui  donnerent  tant  de  coups,  (ju'ils  le  mirent 
tout  en  sang,  jusques  la  que  son  sang  Jaillissolt  sur  les  mu- 
railles  de  la  chapelle.  On  en  voyolt  long  temps  apres  en- 
core les  marques. 

4  Acts  xiv.  19. 
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the  reformers  preached  the  same  doctrine 
and  suffered  the  same  treatment. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  Fard  and 
Boyvc  were  too  violent  in  their  attack;  but 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had 
fallen  back  into  the  legal  spirit  of  Judaism, 
ai»d  into  all  the  corruptions  that  flow  from  it, 
needed  an  energetic  opposition  to  lead  it 
again  to  the  principle  of  grace.  Augustine 
and  St.  Paul  reappeared  in  the  Church  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  when  we  read  of 
Boyve  rushing  in  great  emotion  on  those 
who  were  about  to  worship  the  bread  of  the 
mass,  may  we  not  recall  to  mind  the  action 
of  St.  Paul,  rending  his  clothes,  and  running 
in  among  the  people,  who  were  desirous  of 
worshipping  "  men  of  like  passions  with 
themselves?"1 

Farel  and  Boyve,  thrust  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  castle,  could,  like  Paul  and  Silas  in 
the  prison  at  Philippi,  "  sing  praises  unto 
God."  Messire  de  Bellegardo,  ever  ready  to 
persecute  the  Gospel,  was  preparing  fqr  them 
a  cruel  end,  when  some  townsmen  of  Neuf- 
chatel  arrived  to  cjaim  them.  Madame  de 
Valangin  dared  not  refuse,  and  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  Bernese  even  instituted  an 
inquiry,  "  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter," 
says  a  manuscript.  "  Nevertheless  the  priest 
who  had  beaten  Farel  most,  never  after 
failed  to  eat  daily  at  the  lady's  table,  by  way 
of  recompense."2  But  this  was  of  little  con- 
sequence :  the  seed  of  truth  had  been  sown 
in  the  Val  de  Ruz. 

At  Neufchatel  the  Bernese  supported  the 
evangelical  citizens.  The  governor,  whose 
resources  were  exhausted  sent  deputies  to 
the  princess,  "  begging  her  to  cross  the 
mountains,  to  appease  her  people,  who  were 
in  terrible  trouble  in  consequence  of  this 
Lutheran  religion."3 

Meantime  the  ferment  increased.  The 
townspeople  prayed  the  canons  to  give  up 
the  mass :  they  refused ;  whereupon  the 
citizens  presented  them  their  reasons  in  wri- 
ting, and  begged  them  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion with  Farel.  Still  the  same  refusal ! — 
"  But,  for  goodness'  sake,  speak  either  for 
or  against, !  "  It  was  all  of  no  use  ! 

On  Sunday,  the  23d  of  October,  Farel,  who 
had  returned  to  Neufchatel,  was  preaching 
at  the  hospital.  He  knew  that  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  had  deliberated  on  the  expediency 
of  consecrating  the  cathedral  itself  to  the 
evangelical  worship.  "  What  then,"  said  he, 
"  will  you  not  pay  as  much  honour  to  the 
Gospel  as  the  other  party  does  to  the  mass  ? 

And  if  this  superstitious  act  is  celebrated 

in  the  high  church,  shall  not  the  Gospel  be 
proclaimed  there  also?"  At  these  words  all 
his  hearers  arose.  "To  the  church!"  cried 
they ;  "  to  the  church  !"  Impetuous  men  are 
desirous  of  putting  their  hands  to  the  work, 
to  accomplish  what  the  prudence  of  the  bur- 


1  Acts  ilv.  II. 

2  Choupard  MS. 

*  Letter  frum  the  Governor  to  the  Priocm. 
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gesses  had  proposed.1  They  leave  tli 
pital,  and  take  Farel  with  them.  They 
climb  the  steep  street  of  the  castle  :  in  vain 
would  the  canons  and  their  frightened  fol- 
lowers stop  the  crowd:  they  force  a  passage. 
Convinced  that  they  are  advancing  for  God's 
glory,  nothing  can  check  them.  Insults  and 
shouts  assail  them  from  every  side,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  truth  they  are  defending,  they 
proceed  :  they  open  the  gates  of  the  Church 
of  our  Lady ;  they  eater,  and  here  a  fresh 
struggle  begins.  The  canons  and  their  friends 
assembled  around  the  pulpit  endeavour  to 
stop  Farel ;  but  all  is  useless.  They  have 
not  to  deal  with  a  band  of  rioters.  God  has 
pronounced  in  his  Word,  and  the  magistrates 
themselves  have  passed  a  definitive  resolu- 
tion. The  townspeople  advance,  therefore, 
against  the  sacerdotal  coterie;  they  form  a 
close  battalion,  in  the  cenlre  of  which  they 
place  the  reformer.  They  succeed  in  making 
their  way  through  the  opposing  crowd,  and 
at  last  place  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  with- 
out any  harm  befalling  him.2 

Immediately  all  is  calm  within  the  church 
and  without ;  even  the  adversaries  are  silent, 
and  Farel  delivers  "  one  of  the  jnost  effec- 
tive sermons  he  had  hitherto  preached." 
Their  eyes  are  opened  ;  their  emotion  in- 
creases ;  their  hearts  are  melted ;  the  most 
obstinate  appear  converted  ;  and  from  every 
part  of  the  old  church  these  cries  resound  : 
"  We  will  follow  the  evangelical  religion, 
bnth  we  and  our  children,  and  in  it  will  we 
live  and  die."3 

Suddenly  a  whirlwind,  as  it  were,  sweeps 
over  this  multitude,  and  stirs  it  up  like  a 
vast  sea.  Farel's  hearers  desire  to  imitate 
the  pious  King  Josiah.4  "  If  we  take  away 
these  idols  from  before  our  eyes,  will  it  not 
be  aiding  us,"  said  they,  "  in  taking  them 
from  our  own  hearts  ?  Once  these  idols 
broken,  how  many  souls  among  our  fellow- 
citizens,  now  disturbed  and  hesitating,  will 
be  decided  by  this  striking  manifestation  of 
the  truth  !  We  must  save  them  as  it  were 
by  fire."5 

This  latter  motive  decided  them,  and  then 
began  a  scene  that  filled  the  Romanists  with 
horror,  and  which  must,  according  to  them, 
bring  down  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  on 
the  city. 

The  very  spot  where  this  took  place  would 
seem  to  add  to  its  solemnity.  To  the  north, 
the  castle-walls  rise  above  the  pointed  crags 
of  the  gloomy  but  picturesque  valley  of  the 
S'vun,  and  the  mountain  in  front  of  the 
castle  presents  to  the  observer's  eye  little 


1  This  is  the  conclusion  T  draw  from  various  papers,  and 
In  particular  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  held  at  Ncuf- 
riiiiic-i  by  the  Bernese  deputies,  in  wlilch  the  heads  of  I  lie 
burjrosses  declare,  Ikat  it  appturtd  fo  (A«n  a  very  good  matltr 
to  latr  rfoi»«  ike  allan.  tic.  Hitherto  only  one  plmsis  of  this 
action  has  been  seen,—  the  popular  movement;  and  the 
other,  namely,  the  legal  resolution  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked. 

*  Choupard  MS. 

3  Ihid. 
2  Ohron.  xtxlv.  7. 
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more  than  bare  rocks,  vines,  and  black  firs. 
But  to  the  south,  beneath  the  terrace  on 
which  this  tumultuous  scene  was  passing, 
lay  the  wide  and  tranquil  waters  of  the  lake, 
with  its  fertile  and  picturesque  shores;  and 
in  the  distance  the  continuous  summits  of 
the  higher  Alps  with  their  dazzling  snows, 
their  immense  glaciers,  and  gigantic  peaks, 
stretch  far  away  before  the  enraptured  eye. 

On  this  platform  the  people  of  Neufchatel 
were  in  commotion,  paying  little  attention 
to  these  noble  scenes  of  nature.  The  gover- 
nor, whose  castle  adjoined  the  church,  was 
compelled  to  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
excesses  that  he  could  not  prevent ;  he  was 
content  to  leave  us  a'description  of  them. 
"  These  daring  fellows,"  says  he,  "  seize 
mattocks,  hatchets,  and  hammers,  and  thus 
inarch  against  the  images  of  the  saint?." 
They  advance — they  strike  the  statues  and 
the  altars — they  da'sh  them  to  pieces.  The 
figures  carved  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
the  "  imagers  "  of  Count  Louis  are  not  spared ; 
and  scarcely  do  the  statues  of  the  counts 
themselves,  which  were  mistaken  for  idols, 
escape  destruction.  The  townspeople  collect 
all  these  fragments  of  an  idolatrous  worship, 
and  carrying  them  out  of  the  church,  throw 
them  from  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  paintings 
meet  with  no  better  treatment.  "  It  is  the 
devil,"  thought  they  with  the  early  Chris- 
tians, "  who  taught  the  world  this  art  of 
statues,  images,  and  all  sorts  of  likenesses."1 
They  tear  out  the  eyes  in  the  pictures  of  the 
saints,  and  cut  off  their  noses.  The  crucifix 
itself  is  thrown  down,  for  this  wooden  figure 
usurps  the  homage  that  Jesus  Christ  claims  in 
the- heart.  One  image,  the  most  venerated  of  all, 
still  remains  :  it  is  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  which 
Mary  of  Savoy  had  presented  to  the  collegiate 
church  ;  but  Our  Lady  herself  is  not  spared. 
A  hand  more  daring  than  the  rest  strikes  it, 
as  in  the  fourth  century  the  colossal  statue 
of  Serapis  was  struck.2"  "They  have  even 
bored  out  the  eyes  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
which  the  departed  lady  your  mother  had 
caused  to  be -made,"  wrote  the  governor  to 
the  Duchess  of  Longueville. 

The  reformed  went  still  further:  they 
seized  the  patens  in  which  lay  the  corpus 
Domini,  and  flung  them  from  the  top  of  Uie 
rock  into  the  torrent;  after  which,  being  de- 
sirous of  showing  that  the  consecrated  wafers 
are  mere  bread,  and  not  God  himself,  they 
distributed  them  one  to  another  and  ate 

them At   this    sight   the   canons   and 

chaplains  could  no  longer  remain  quiet.  A 
cry  of  horror  was  heard ;  they  ran  up  with 
their  adherents,  and  opposed  force  to  force. 
At  length  began  the  struggle  that  had  been 
so  much  dreaded. 

The  provost  Oliver  of  Hochberg,  the  canons 
imon  of  Neufchatel  and  Pontus  of  JSoleilant, 
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1  Dlabolum  sn-culo  Intullsse  artifices  statuamm  et  Ima- 
rlnum  et  omnls  generis  slmulacrorum.    Tertullian,  de  ido- 
atria,  cap.  3. 

2  Socrates  v.  16. 
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all  three  members  of  the  privy  council,  had 
repaired  hastily  to  the  castle,  as  well  as  the 
other  councillors  of  the  princess.  Until  this 
moment  they  had  remained  silent  spectators 
of  the  scene ;  but  when  they  saw  the  two 
parties  coming  to  blows,  they  ordered  all 
"  the  supporters  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  " 
to  appear  before  the  governor.  This  was 
like  trying  to  chain  the  winds.  Besides,  why 
should  the  reformers  stop  ?  They  were  not 
acting  without  legitimate  authority.1  "  Tell 
the  governor,"  replied  the  townspeople  haugh- 
tily, "  that  in  the  concerns  of  God  and  of  our 
souls  he  has  no  command  over  us."2 

George  de  Rive  then  discovered  that  his 
p.  uthority  failed  against  a  power  superior  to 
his  own.  He  must  yield,  and  save  at  least 
some  remnants.  He  hastened  therefore  to 
remove  the  images  that  still  remained,  and 
to  shut  them  up  in  secret  chambers.  The 
citizens  of  Neufchatel  allowed  him  to  exe- 
cute tkis  measure.  "  Save  your  gods," 
thought  they,  "  preserve  them  under  strong 
bars,  lest  perchance  a  robber  should  deprive 
you  of  the  objects  of  your  adoration  ! "  3  By 
degrees  the  tumult  died  away,  the  popular 
torrent  returned  within  its  channel,  and  a 
short  time  after,  in  commemoration  of  this 
great  day,  these  words  were  inscribed  on  a 
pillar  of  the  church : — 

L'AN  1530,  LE  23  OCTOBRE,  FUT  OTEE  ET  ABAT- 

TUE  L'IDOLATRIE  DE  CEANT  PAR  LES 

BOURGEOIS.4 

An  immense  revolution  had  been  effected. 
Doubtless  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
images  had  been  taken  away,  and  the  Gospel 
substituted  in  their  place  with  calmness,  as 
at  Zurich  ;  but  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  difficulties  that  so  profound  and  con- 
tested a  change  brings  with  it,  and  make 
allowance  for  the  inexperience  and  excesses 
inseparable  from  a  first  explosion.  He  who 
should  see  in  this  revolution  its  excesses 
only,  would  betray  a  singularly  narrow  mind. 
It  is  the  Gospel  that  triumphed  on  the  espla- 
nade of  the  castle.  It  was  no  longer  a  few 
pictures  or  legends  that  were  to  speak  to  the 
imagination  of  the  Neufchatelans  :  the  reve- 
lation of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  as  it  had 
been  preserved  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was 
restored  to  them.  In  place  of  the  mysteries, 
symbols,  and  miracles  of  Popery,  the  Refor- 
mation brought  them  sublime  tenets,  power- 
ful doctrines,  holy  and  eternal  truths.  In- 
stead of  a  mass,  void  of  God,  and  filled  with 
human  puerilities,  it  restored  to  them  the 
Supper  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  invisi- 
ble yet  real  and  mighty  presence,  his  pro- 

l  "  Par  le«  quatre  du  dit  Neufchatel,"  by  the  Four  (the 
municipal  authorities)  of  the  said  Neufchatel,  remarks  the 
priest  Resancenet.  See  also  the  rccett  of  the  council  held 
at  Neufchatel  by  SIM.  of  Berne,  4th  November  1530. 

'  The  Governor's  letter  to  the  Princess. 

i  Cur  vos  sub  valiilissimis  clavlbas,  ln?cntibusque  sub 
clauitris  conservatis,  ne  forte  fur  aliquis  irreptat!  Arno- 
biui  contra  gentes,  vl.  257. 

*  On  the  23d  of  October  15:*,  idolatry  was  overthrown  and 
removed  from  this  church  by  the  citizens. 


mises  giving  peace  to  the  soul,  and  his  Spirit, 
which  changes  the  heart,  and  is  a  sure  pledge 
of  a  glorious  resurrection.  All  ia  gain  in 
such  an  exchange. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Romanists  demand  a  Ballot— The  Bernese  in  Favour  of 
the  Reform— Both  Parties  come  to  the  Poll— The  Pnid- 
hommes  of  Neufchatel— Proposed  Delay— The  Romanists 

fraap  the   Sword— The  Voting— Majority  for   Reform — 
'rotcstantism  perpetual — The  Imago  of  Saint  John— A. 
Miracle — Retreat  of  the  Canons— Popery  and  tlie  Gospel. 


THE  governor  and  his  trusty  friends  had  not, 
however,  lost  all  hope.  "  It  is  only  a  mino- 
rity," said  they  at  the  castle,  "  which  has 
taken  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  images  ; 
the  majority  of  the  nation  still  obeys  the 
ancient  doctrine."  M.  de  Rive  had  yet  to 
learn  that  if,  in  a  popular*  movement,  the 
minority  only  appears,  it  is  in  some  cases  be- 
cause the  majority,  being  of  the  same  mind 
with  it,  prefers  leaving  the  action  to  others. 
However  that  may  be,  the  governor,  think- 
ing himself  upon  sure  ground,  resolved  to 
put  the  preservation  of  the  mass  to  the  vote, 
if  the  majority  were  doubtful,  the  combined 
influence  of  the  government  and  clergy  would 
make  it  incline  to  the  side  of  Rome.  The 
friends  of  the  Reformation  perceiving  this 
trick,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  integrity  of  the  votes,  demanded  the 
presence  of  Bernese  commissioners.  This 
was  at  first  refused.  But  Neufchatel,  divided 
into  two  hostile  parties,  might  at  any  time 
see  her  streets  run  blood  :  De  Rive  therefore 
called  Berne  to  his  aid. 

Anthony  Noll  and  Sulpice  Archer,  both 
members  of  the  council,  with  Jacques  Tribo- 
let,  bailiff  of  the  Isle  of  St.  John,  all  three 
devoted  to  the  Reform,  made  their  entry  into 
Neufchatel  on  the  4th  November, — an  event- 
ful day  for  the  principality,  and  one  which 
would  decide  its  reformation.  The  deputies 
proceeded  to  the  castle,  where  they  spoke 
with  great  haughtiness.1  "  Their  excellen- 
cies of  Berne,"  said  they  to  the  goYemor, 
"are  much  astonished  that  you  should  oppose 
the  true  and  pure  Word  of  God.  Desist  im- 
mediately, or  else  your  state  and  lordship 
may  suffer  for  it."2 

George  de  Rive  was  amazed ;  he  had 
thought  to  summon  helpers,  and  he  had  found 
masters.  He  made,  however,  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  strait  in  which  he  was 
caught.  The  Roman-catholic  cantons  of 
Lucerne,  Friburg,  and  .Soleure,  were  also 
allies  of  the  state.  The  governor  insinuated 
to  the  Bernese  deputies,  that  he  might  well 
claim  their  intervention.  At  these  words 
the  deputies  indignantly  arose,  and  declared 
to  M.  de  Rive,  that  if  he  did  so,  he  might  be 
the  cause  of  his  sovereign's  losing  Neufchatel. 


1  Trois  ambassadeurs  qui  me  tinrent  aisei  groi  et  rud*i 
propos.    The  Governor  to  the  Princess. 

2  Ibid. 
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The  governor  saw  the  impossibility  of  escap- 
ing from  the  net  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
There  remained  no  alternative  but  submis- 
sion, and  to  watch  the  current  of  events 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  direct. 

It  was  not  thus  with  the  canons  and  the 
nobles.  Not  considering  themselves  beaten, 
they  surrounded  the  Bernese  ;  and  mingling 
religion  and  politics,  as  is  their  wont  in  simi- 
lar cases,  endeavoured  to  shake  them.  "  Do 
you  not  see,"  said  they,  "that  unless  we 
support  the  spiritual  power,  we  shall  com- 
promise the  civil  power?  The  surest  bul- 
wark of  the  throne  is  the  altar  !  These  men, 
whose  defenders  you  have  become,  are  but  a 
handful  of  mischief-makers  :  the  majority  arc 
lor  the  mass  !" — "  Turn  which  way  you 
like,"  replied  one  of  the  stubborn  Bernese, 
"  even  though  the  majority  should  be  on  your 
side,  still  you  mjist  go  that  way  ;  never  will 
our  lordships  abandon  the  defenders  of  the 
evangelical  faith."1 

The  people  assembled  at-the  castle  for  the 
definitive  vote.  Tlfe  destiny  of  Neufchatel 
was  about  to  be  decided.  On  one  hand  were 
crowded  around  the  governor  the  privy 
council,  the  canons,  and  the  most  zealous  of 
the  Romanists ;  on  the  other  were  to  be  seen 
the  four  aldermen,  the  town-council,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  citizens,  gravely  ascend- 
ing the  steep  avenue  leading  to  the  govern- 
ment-house, and  drawing  up  in  front  of  their 
adversaries.  On  both  sides  there  was  the 
same  attachment  to  their  faith  and  the  same 
decision  ;  but  around  the  canons  were  many 
anxious  minds,  troubled  hearts,  and  down- 
cast eyes,  while  the  friends  of  the  Reform 
advanced  with  uplifted  heads,  firm  looks,  and 
hearts  full  of  hope. 

George  de  Rive,  wishing  to  gain  over  their 
minds,  began  to  address  them.  He  described 
the  violence  with  which  the  reformed  had 
broken  the  images  and*  thrown  down  the 
altars ;  "  And  yet,"  continued  he,  "  who 
founded  this  church  ?  It  was  the  princess's 
predecessors,  and  not  the  citizens.  For 
which  reason,  I  demand  that  all  those  who 
have  violently  infringed  our  sovereign's 
authority,  be  obliged  to  restore  what  they 
have  taken  away,  so  that  the  holy  mass 
and  the  canonical  hours  may  be  celebrated 
anew."2 

Upon  this  the  prudhonanes  of  Neufchatel 
advanced.  They  were  not  a  troop  of  young 
and  giddy  persons,  as  the  Papists  had  pre- 
tended, but  were  grave  citizens,  whose  liber- 
ties were  guaranteed,  and  who  had  weighed 
what  they  had  to  say.  "  By  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  replied  they,  "and 
by  the  holy  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which 
arc  taught  us  in  the  pure  Word  of  God,  we 
will  show  that  the  mass  is  an  abuse,  without 
any  utility,  and  which  conduces  much  more 


'  Chambrier,  Hist,  de  Neiifchatel,  p.  296.  Tlic  OoTcrnor's 
letter.  Quand  bicn  t<  plut  sera  dcs  votres,  si  passcrez  vous 
par  la,  Ac. 

2  Choupard  MS. ;  Eeces  du  JI.M.  de  Lerne. 


to  the  damnation  than  to  the  salvation  of 
souls.  And  we  are  ready  to  prove,  that  by 
taking  away  the  altars,  we  have  done  no- 
thing that  was  not  right  and  acceptable  to 
God."1 

Thus  the  two  parties  met  face  to  face  with 
"  great  hatred  and  division,"  says  the  Ber- 
nese report.  The  arbitrators  consulted  toge- 
ther. The  governor  persisted,  feeling  that 
this  movement  would  decide  the  future.  A 
few  votes  would  suffice  for  the  triumph  of 
Rome,  and  he  reckoned  on  gaining  them  by 
his  assurance.,  "  You  should  understand," 
said  he,  "  that  the  majority  of  this  town, 
men  and  women,  adhere  firmly  to  the  ancient 
faith.  The  others  are  hot-headed  young 
soldiers,  vain  of  their  persons,  and  puffed  up 
with  the  new  doctrine."2 — "Well!"  replied 
the  Bernese  deputies,  "  to  prevent  all  mis- 
chief, let  us  settle  this  difference  by  the  plu- 
rality of  suffrages,  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  peace  made  at  Bremgarten  between 
the  cantons." 

This  was  what  the  reformed  desired. 
"  The  vote  !  the  vote !"  cried  they,  according 
to  the  expression  consecrated  to  such  cases.3 
But  the  lord  of  Frangins  and  the  priests, 
who  had  desired  it  when  they  were  alone, 
shrunk  back  in  the  presence  of  Berne.  "  We 
ask  for  time,"  said  they.  If  the  reformed 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cheated  by  these 
dilatory  measures,  all  was  over.  '  When 
once  the  Bernese  had  quitted  Neufchatel,  the 
governor  and  the  clergy  would  easily  have 
the  upper  hand.  They  therefore  remained 
firm.  "  No,  no  !"  said  they,  "  now  ! — no  de- 
lay ! — not  a  day!  not  an  hour!"  But  the 
governor,  in  the  face  of  a  proceeding  that 
would  decide  the  legal  fall  of  Popery,  trem- 
bled, and  obstinately  opposed  the  cries  of  the 
people.  The  magistrates  were  already  indig- 
nant, the  burghers  murmured,  and  the  most 
violent  looked  at  their  swords.  "  They  were 
resolved  to  compel  us,  sword  in  hand,"  wrote 
the  governor  to  the  princess.  A  fresh  storm 
was' gathering  over  Neufchatel.  Yet  a  few 
more  minutes'  resistance,  and  it  would  burst 
forth  upon  the  church,  the  town,  and  the 
castle,  destroying  not  only  statues,  images, 
and  altars,  but  "  there  would  have  remained 
dead  men,"  said  the  lord  of  Rive.4  He  gave 
way  in  trouble  and  affright. 

At  the  news  of  this  concession,  the  parti- 
sans of  Rome  saw  all  their  danger.  They 
conferred,  they  concerted  their  measures,  and 
in  an  instant  their  resolution  was  taken : 
they  were  resolved  to  fight.5  "  My  lord," 
said  they,  turning  to  M.  de  Rive,  and  touch- 
ing the  hilt  of  their  swords,  "  all  of  us  who 
adhere  to  the  holy  Sacrament  are  resolved  to 
die  martyrs  for  our  holy  faith."6  This  de- 

1  Choupard  MS. ;  Recea  du  MM.  de  Berne. 

2  TJevez  entendre  que  la  pluspart  de  cettc  ville,  hornmes 
et  femmes,  tiennent  fermement  a  1'ancienne  foi.    J.es  antres 
fontjcunes  gens  <le  guerre,  forts  de  Icurs  personues,  rem- 
plis  de  la  noi:velle  doctrine,  ayants  Ic  feu  a  la  tele.    Ibid. 

"  J.t  pint,  the  majority. 

«  Tlie  Governor's  letter  to  the  Princess. 

5  Hiid.  6  Ibid. 
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monstration  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
young  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  the 
Genevese  war.  One  minute  more  and  the 
swords  would  have  heen  drawn,  and  the  plat- 
form changed  into  a  battlefield. 

Monseigneur  de  Prangins,  more  wily  than 
orthodox,  shuddered  at  the  thought.  "  I  can- 
not suffer  it,"  said  he  to  the  most  violent  of 
his  party  ;  "  such  an  enterprize  would  forfeit 
my  mistress's  state  and  lordship."1 — "  I  con- 
sent," said  he  to  the  Bernese,  "  to  take  the 
votes,  with  reserve  nevertheless  of  the  sove- 
reignty, rights,  and  lordship  of  Madame."- 
"  And  we,"  replied  the  townspeople,  "  with 
the  reserve  of  our  liberties  and  privileges." 

The  Romanists,  seeing  the  political  power 
they  had  invoked  now  failing  them,  felt  that 
all  was  lost.  They  will  save  their  honour  at 
least  in  this  great  shipwreck;  they  will  sub- 
scribe their  names,  that  posterity  may  know 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  These 
proud  supporters  of  the  hierarchy  advanced 
towards  the  governor;  tears  coursed  down 
their  rough  cheeks,  betraying  thus  their 
stifled  anger.  They  wrote  their  signatures 
as  witnesses  at  the  foot  of  the  solemn  testa- 
ment that  Popery  was  now  drawing  up  in 
Neufchatel,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bernese 
deputies.  They  then  asked,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  "  that  the  names  and  surnames 
of  the  good  and  of  the  perverse  should  be 
written  in  perpetual  memory,  and  declared 
that  they  were  still  good  and  faithful  bur- 
ghers of  Madame,  and  would  do  her  service 
unto  death  !"2 

The  reformed  burgesses  were  convinced 
that  it  was  only  by  frankly  bearing  testi- 
mony to  their  religious  convictions  that  they 
could  discharge  their  duty  before  God,  their 
sovereign,  and" their  fellow-citizens.  So  that 
the  Catholics  had  scarcely  protested  their 
fidelity  towards  their  lady,  when,  turning 
towards  the  governor,  the  reformed  cried 
out :  "  We  say  the  same  i»i  every  other  thing 
in  which  it  sliall  please  our  Mistress  to  com- 
mand us,  save  and  except  the  evangelical 
faith,  in  which  we  will  live  and  die."3 

Every  thing  was  then  prepared  for  taking 
the  votes.  The  Church  of  Our  Lady  was 
opened,  and  the  two  parties  advanced  be- 
tween the  shattered  altars,  torn  pictures, 
mutilated  statues,  and  all  those  ruins  of 
Popery,  which  clearly  foretold  to  its  parti- 
sans the  last  and  irrevocable  defeat  it  was 
about  to  undergo.  The  three  lords  of  Berne 
took  their  station  beside  the  governor  as 
arbitrators  of  the  proceedings  and  presidents 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  voting  began. 

George  de  Rive,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
spondency of  his  friends,  was  not  altogether 


•  The  OOTernor'i  letter  to  the  Princess. 

2  Alora  Iceui  dlrent  en  pleurant  que  les  noms  et  les  sur- 
noms  de§  bons  et  des  pervers  dissent  ecrits  en  perpetuelle 
memoire,  et  qu'ils  protestoirnt  fitrc  bons  et  ndeles  bourgeois 
de  Madame,  et  lul  faire  service  jus.iu'a  la  mort. 

3  Governor's  letter.    Nons  disons  le  semblable  en  toute 
autre  chose  ott  il  plaira  i  Madame  nous  commander,  sauf  et 
reserve  Icelle  foi  evangettiue,  daus  laquelle  nous  voulons 
vivre  et  mourir. 


without  hope.  All  the  partisans  of  the 
an  '.lent  worship  in  Neufchatel  had  been  fore- 
warned ;  and  but  a  few  days  previously  the 
reformed  themselves,  by  refusing  a  poll,  had 
acknowledged  the  numerical  superiority  of 
their  adversaries.  But  the  friends  of  the 
Gospel  in  Neufchatel  had  a  courage  and  hope 
that  seemed  to  repose  on  a  firmer  basis. 
Were  they  not  the  victorious  party,  and 
could  they  be  vanquished  in  the  midst  of 
their  triumph  ? 

The  two  parties,  however,  moved  forward, 
confounded  with  one  another,  and  each  man 
gave  his  vote  in  silence.  They  counted  each 
other :  the  result  appeared  uncertain  ;  fear 
froze  each  party  by  turns.  At  length  the 
majority  seemed  to  declare  itself ; — they  took, 
out  the  votes, — the  result  was  proclaimed. 
A  majority  of  eighteen  voices  gave  the  vic- 
tory to  the  Reformation,  and  the  last  blow  to 
the  Papacy  ! 

The  Bernese  lords  immediately  hastened  to 
profit  by  this  advantage.  "  Live  henceforth," 
said  they,  "  in  good  understanding  with  one 
another;  let  the  mass  be  no  longer  cele- 
brated ;  let  no  injury  be  done  to  the  priests; 
and  pay  to  your  Lady,  or  to  whomsoever  they 
may  be  justly  due,  all  tithes,  quit-rent, 
cense,  and  revenues."  These  different  points 
were  proclaimed  by  the  assembly,  and  a  re- 
port was  immediately  drawn  up,  to  which 
the  deputies,  the  governors,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city  of  Neufchatel  affixed  their 
respective  seals.1 

Farel  did  not  appear  in  all  this  business  : 
one  might  have  said  that  the  reformer  was 
not  at  Neufchatel :  the  citizens  appealed  only 
to  the  Word  of  God ;  and  the  governor  him- 
self, in  his  long  report  to  the  princess,  does 
not  once  mention  him.  It  was  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  James,  who  by  their  divine  writings 
re-established  the  true  foundations  of  the 
Church  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  Neuf- 
chatel. The  Word  of  God  was  the  law  of 
the  prudhommes.  In  f  vain  will  the  Roman 
Church  say,  "  But  these  very  Scriptures, — 
it  is  I  who  give  them  to  you  ;  you  cannot 
therefore  believe  in  them  without  believing 
in  me."  It  is  not  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  the  Protestant  Church  receives  the 
Bible.  Protestantism  has  always  existed  in 
the  Church.  It  has  existed  alone  in  every 
place  where  men  have  been  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  their  Divine 
origin,  of  their  interpretation,  and  in  their 
dissemination.  The  Protestantism  of  the 
sixteenth  century  received  the  Bible  from 
the  Protestantism  of  every  age.  When 
Rome  speaks  of  the  hierarchy,  she  is  on  her 
own  ground :  as  soon  as  she  speaks  of  the 
Scriptures,  she  is  on  ours.  If  Fan-1  had  been 
put  forward  in  Neufchatel,  he  would  not  per- 
haps havo  been  able  to  stand  against  the 
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pope  ;  but  the  Word  of  Christ  alone  was  con- 
cerned, and  Rome  must  fall  before  Jesus. 

Thus  terminated,  by  a  mutual  contract, 
that  day  at  first  so  threatening.  If  the  re- 
formed had  sacrificed  any  of  their  convic- 
tions to  a  false  peace,  disorder  would  have 
been  perpetuated  in  Neuichatel.  A  bold 
manifestation  of  the  truth,  and  the  inevitable 
shocks  that  accompanied  it,  far  from  destroy- 
ing society,  preserved  it.  This  manifesta- 
tion is  the  wind  that  lifts  the  vessel  from 
the  rocks  and  brings  it  into  the  harbour. 

The  Lord  of  Prangins  felt  that,  between 
fellow-citizens,  "  it  is  better  to  touch  one  an- 
other, even  if  it  be  bv  collision,  than  to  avoid 
each  other  continually."  The  free  explana- 
tion that  had  taken  place  had  rendered  the 
opposition  of  the  two  parties  less  irritating. 
"  1  give  my  promise,'1  said  the  governor, 
"  to  undertake  nothing  against  the  vote  of 
this  day,  for  1  am  myself  a  witness  that  it 
has  been  honest,  upright,  without  danger, 
and  without  coercion."1 

It  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  spoils  of 
the  vanquished  party  :  the  governor  opened 
the  castle  to  them.  Thither  were  transported 
the  relics,  the  ornaments  of  the  altars,  the 
church  papers,  and  even  the  organ  ;  and  the 
mass,  expelled  from  the  city,  was  there 
mournfully  chanted  every  day. 

All  the  ornaments,  however,  did  not  take 
this  road.  Some  days  after,  as  two  citizens, 
named  Fauche  and  Sauge,  were  going  out 
together  to  their  vineyards,  they  passed  a 
little  chapel,  in  which  the  latter  had  set  up  a 
wooden  figure  of  St.  John.  He  said  to  his 
companion,  "  There  is  an  image  I  shall  heat 
my  stove  witli  to-morrow."  And,  in  fact,  as 
he  returned,  he  carried  away  the  saint  and 
laid  it  down  in  front  of  his  house. 

The  next  morning  he  took  the  image  and 
put  it  on  the  fire.  Immediately  a  horrible 
explosion  spread  dismay  through  this  humble 
family.  The  trembling  Fauche  doubted  not 
that  it  was  a  miracle  of  the  saint,  and 
hastened  to  return  to  the  mass.  In  vain  did 
his  neighbour  Sauge  protest  to  him  upon  oath 
that,  during  the  night,  he  had  made  a  hole  in 
the  statue,  filled  it  with  gunpowder,  and 
closed  it  up  again.  Fauche  would  listen  to 
nothing,  and  resolved  to  flee  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  saints.  He  went  and  settled 
with  his  familyat  Morteau  in  Franche Comte.2 
Such  are  the  miracles  upon  which  the  di- 
vinity of  Home  reposes ! 

By  degrees  every  thing  became  settled : 
some  of  the  canons,  as  Jacques  Baillod, 
William  de  Pury,  and  Benedict  Chambrier, 
embraced  the  Reformation.  Others  were 
recommended  by  the  governor  to  the  priory 
of  Metiers,  in  the  Val  de  Travers ;  and,  in 
the  middle  of  November,  at  the  time  when 
the  winds  began  to  rage  among  the  moun- 
tains, several  canons,  surrounded  by  a  few 


singing-boys, — sad  relics  of  the  ancient 
powerful,  rich,  voluptuous,  and  haughty 
chapter  of  Neufchatel, — painfully  climbed 
the  gorges  of  the  Jura,  and  went  to  conceal 
in  these  lofty  and  picturesque  valleys  the 
disgrace  of  a  defeat,  which  their  long  disor- 
ders and  their  insupportable  tyranny  had 
but  too  justly  provoked. 

During  this  time  the  new  worship  was 
organized.  In  room  of  the  high-altar  were 
substituted  two  marble  tables  to  receive  the 
bread  and  wine :  and  the  Word  of  God  was 
preached  from  a  pulpit  stripped  of  every  or- 
nament. The  pre-eminence  of  the  Word, 
which  characterizes  the  evangelical  worship, 
replaced  in  the  church  of  Neufchatel  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  sacrament,  which  character- 
izes Popery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  Rome,  that  ancient  metropolis  of 
all  religions,  after  having  welcomed  the 
Christian  worship  in  its  primitive  purity,  had 
gradually  transformed  it  into  mysteries:  a 
magic  power  had  been  ascribed  to  certain 
forms ;  and  the  reign  of  the  sacrifice  offere.l 
by  the  priest  had  succeeded  to  the  reign  of 
the  Word  of  God.  The  preaching  of  Farel 
had  restored  the  Word  to  the  rights  which 
belonged  to  it ;  and  those  vaulted  roofs, 
which  the  piety  of  Count  Ulric  II.  had,  on 
his  return  from  Jerusalem,  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  served  at  last,  after 
four  centuries,  to  nourish  the  faithful,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  "in  the  words  of 
faith  and  of  good  doctrine.1'1 


1  UngefUhrllch,    ungezwrlnzen,    aufrecht   and    redllch. 
Berne  to  the  Governor,  17th  Dec.  1530. 
'*  Boyre  Annals,  MS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Reaction  preparing— Failure  of  the  Plot — Farel  in  Valancin 
and  near  the  Lake— De  Bely  at  Fontaine — Farel's  Suffer- 
ings— Marcourt  at  Valangin— Disgraceful  Expedient- 
Vengeance— The  Reform  established — French  Switzer- 
land characterized — Gathering  Tempest. 

THE  convention,  irawn  up  under  the  media- 
tion of  Berne,  stipulated  that  "•  the  change 
should  take  place  only  in  the  city  and  parish 
of  Neufchatel."  Must  the  rest  of  the  country 
remain  in  darkness  ?  This  was  not  Farel's 
wish,  and  the  zeal  of  the  citizens,  in  its  first 
fervour,  effectually  seconded  him.  They 
visited  the  surrounding  villages,  exhorting 
some,  combating  others.  Those  who  were 
compelled  to  labour  with  their  hands  during 
the  day  went  thither  at  night.  "  Now,  I  am 
informed,"  writes  the  governor  to  the  prin- 
cess, "  that  they  are  working  at  a  reforma- 
tion night  and  day." 

George  de  Rive,  in  alarm,  convoked  the 
magistrates  of  all  the  districts  in  the  earl- 
dom. These  good  folks  believed  that  their 
consciences,  as  well  as  their  places,  depended 
upon  Madame  de  Longueville.  Affrighted 
at  the  thought  of  freely  receiving  a  new  con- 
viction from  the  Word  of  God,  they  were 
quite  ready  to  accept  it  from  the  countess  aa 
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they  would  a  new  impost ; — a  sad  helotism, 
in  which  religion  springs  from  the  soil, 
instead  of  descending  from  heaven  !  "  We 
desire  to  live  and  die  under  the  protection  of 
our  lady,"  said  the  magistrates  to  the  Lord 
of  Rive,  "  without  changing  the  ancient 
faith,  until  it  be  so  ordered  by  far."1  Rome, 
even  after  her  fall,  could  not  receive  a  deeper 
insult. 

These  assurances  of  fidelity  and  the 
absence  of  the  Bernese  restored  De  Rive's 
confidence,  and  he  secretly '  prepared  a  re- 
action among  the  nobles  and  the  lower 
classes.  There  is  in  every  historical  catas- 
trophe, in  the  fall  of  great  establishments, 
and  in  the  spectacle  of  their  ruins,  something 
which  excites  and  improws  the  mind.  This 
was  what  happened  at  the  period  in  question. 
Some  were  more  zealous  for  Popery  after  its 
fall  than  in  its  day  of  power.  The  clergy 
gliding  into  the  houses  said  mass  to  a  few 
friends  mysteriously  called  together  around 
a  temporary  altar.  If  a  child  was  born,  the 
priest  noiselessly  arrived,  breathed  on  the 
infant,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  its 
forehead  and  breast,  and  baptized  it  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  ritual.2  Thus  they  were 
rebuilding  in  secret  what  had  been  over- 
thrown in  the  light  of  day.  At  length  a 
counter-revolution  was  agreed  upon ;  and 
Christmas-day  was  selected  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Roman  Catholicism.  While  the 
Christians'  songs  of  joy  should  be  rising  to 
heaycn,  the  partisans  of  Rome  were  to  rush 
into  the  church,  expel  the  heretical  assembly, 
overthrow  the  pulpit  and  the  holy  table,  re- 
store the  images,  and  celebrate  the  mass  in 
triumph.  Such  was  the  plan  of  the  Neufcha- 
telan  vespers.3 

The  plot  got  wind.  Deputies  from  Berne 
arrived  at  Nenfchatel  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
festival.  "  You  must  see  to  this,"  said  they 
to  the  governor :  "  if  the  reformed  are 
attacked,  we,  their  co-burghers.,  will  protect 
them  with  all  our  power."  The  conspirators 
laid  down  tlieir  arms,  and  the  Christinas 
hymns  were  not  disturbed. 

This  signal  deliverance  augmented  the 
devotion  and  zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Already  Emcr  Beynon  of  Serriere, 
where  Farel  had  one  day  landed  from  a  small 
boat,  ascending  the  pulpit,  had  said  to  his 
parishioners  :  "  If  1  have  been  a  good  priest, 
I  desire  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be  a  still  bet- 
ter pastor."  It  was  necessary  that  these 
words  should  be  heard  from  ever  pulpit. 
Farel  recommenced  a  career  of  labours, 
fatigues,  and  struggles,  which  the  actions  of 
the  apostles  and  missionaries  alone  can 
equal. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1530,  he 
crossed  the  mountain  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
entered  the  church  ofValangin,  went  into 


1  Chanpard  MS.    Nous  voulons  vivre  et  mourir  ecus  la 
protection  de  Madame,  sans  changer  1'anciennc  lui,  .>»«.(»'  d 
et  quf  par  ellf  'n  soil  ordonnc". 

2  Rerne  to  Neufchatel,  17th  December. 

3  lierue  to  the  Governor,  2ail  December. 


the  pulpit,  and  began  to  preach  at  the  very 
moment  that  Guillemette  de  Vcrgy  was  com- 
ing to  mass.  She  endeavoured  to  shut  the 
reformer's  mouth,  but  in  vain,  and  the  aged 
and  nobfe  dowager  retired  precipitately  s -ty- 
ing :  "  I  do  not  think  this  is  according  to  the 
old  Gospels ;  if  there  are  any  new  ones  that 
encourage  it,  I  am  quite  amazed  at  them."1 
The  people  ofValangin  embraced  the  Gospi-1. 
The  affrighted  lieutenant  ran  to  Neufchatel, 
thence  to  Berne,  and  on  the  llth  February 
1531  laid  his  complaint  before  the  council  ; 
but  all  was  useless.  "  Why,"  said  their 
excellencies  of  Berne  to  him,  "  why  should 
you  disturb  the  water  of  the  river?  let  it 
flow  freely  on." 

Farel  immediately  turned  to  the  parishes 
on  the  slopes  between  the  lake  and  Mount 
Jura.  At  Corcelles  a  fanatic  crowd,  well 
armed  and  led  on  by  the  curate  of  Neufcha- 
tel, rushed  into  the  church  where  the  minis- 
ter was  preaching,  and  he  did  not  escape 
without  a  wound.  At  Bevay,  the  abbot 
John  of  Livron  and  his  monks  collected  a 
numerous  body  of  friends,  surrounded  the 
church,  and  having  thus  completed  the 
blockade,  entered  the  building,  dragged  the 
minister  from  the  pulpit,  and  drove  him  out 
with  blows  and  insults.  Each  time  he  re- 
appeared, they  pursued  him  as  far  as  Auver- 
nier  with  stones  and  gun-shots. 

While  Farel  was  thus  preaching  in  the 
plain,  he  sent  one  of  his  brethren  into  the 
valley ;  it  was  John  de  Be'ly,  a  man  of  good 
family  from  Crest  in  Dauphiny.  Beyond 
Valangin,  at  a  little  distance  from  Fontaine, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Cernier,  was  a 
stone  that  remains  to  this  day.  Here  in  the 
open  air,  as  if  in  a  magnificent  temple,  this 
herald  of  the  Gospel  began  to  proclaim  salva- 
tion by  grace.2  Before  him  stretched  the 
declivity  of  Chaumont,  dotted  with  the  pretty 
villages  of  Fenin,  Villars,  Sole,  and  Savag- 
nier,  and  beyond,  where  the  mountains  fell 
away,  might  be  seen  the  distant  and  pic- 
turesque chain  of  the  Alps.  The  most  zqal- 
ous  of  his  hearers  entreated  him  to  enter  the 
church.  He  did  so ;  but  suddenly  the  priest 
and  his  curate  "  arrived  with  great  noise." 
They  proceeded  to  the  pulpit,  dragged  Be'ly 
down  ;  and  then  turning  to  the  women  and 
young  persons  of  the  place,  "excited  them 
to  beat  him  and  drive  him  away."  ! 

John  de  Bely  returned  to  Neufchatel, 
hooted  and  bruised,  like  his  friend  after  the 
affair  at  Valangin  ;  but  these  evangelists  fol- 
lowed the  traces  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  whom 
neither  whips  nor  scourges  could  arrest.4 
De  Be'ly  often  returned  to  Fontaine.  The 
mass  was  abolished  erelong  in  this  village  ; 
Bely  was  its  pastor  for  twenty-seven  years  ; 

1  Chambrier,  Tlht.  de  Nenfchatel  et  Valnncln,  p.  299.    Je 
ne  crois  i<as  qne  ce  soil  selon  Ics  vlcnx  evongtles  ;  s'tl  y  en  a 
de  nonvcanx  qni  fassent  cela  fairc.  jVn  suis  cshahie. 

2  It  docs  not  appear  that   llely  could   have  stood  »nd 

:,.fl  on  thi<  stone,  n<  is  generally  said,  unless  what 
now  remains  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  original. 

3  MS.  \\.  in  the  Chonpard  MS. 
2  Cur.  xi.2l,2d. 
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his  descendants  have  more  than  once  exer- 
cised the  ministry  there,  and  now  they  form 
the  most  numerous  family  of  agriculturists 
in  the  place. 

Farel,  after  evangelizing  the  shores  of  the 
lake  to  the  south  of  Neufchatel,  had  gone  to 
the  north  and  preached  at  St.  Blaise.  The 
populace,  stirred  up  by  the  priests  and  the 
lieutenant,  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  Farel 
escaped  from  their  hands,  severely  beaten, 
spitting  blood,  and  scarcely  to  he  recognised. 
His  friends  had  thrown  him  hurriedly  into  a 
boat,  and  conveyed  him  to  Morat,  where  his 
wounds  detained  him  for  some  time.1 

At  the  report  of  this  violence  the  reformed 
Neufchatelans  felt  their  blood  boil.  If  the 
lieutenant,  the  priest,  and  his  flock  have 
bruised  the  body  of  Christ's  servant,  which 
is  truly  the  altar  of  the  living  God,  why- 
should  they  spare  dead  idols?  Immediately 
they  rushed  to  St.  Blaise,  threw  down  the 
images,  and  did  the  same  at  the  abbey  of 
Fontaine-Andre, — a  sanctuary  of  the  ancient 
worship. 

The  images  still  existed  at  Valangin,  but 
their   last   hour  was  about   to    strike.      A 
Frenchman,   Anthony  Marcqnrt,    had  been 
nominated  pastor  of  Neufchatel.     Treading 
in  Farel's  footsteps,  he  repaired  with  a  few 
of  the  citizens  to  Valangin  on  the  14th  June, 
a  great  holiday  in  that  town.2     Scarcely  had 
they  arrived  when  a  numerous  crowd  pressed 
around  the  minister,  listening  to  his  words. 
The  canons,  who  were  on  the  watch  in  their 
houses,  and  Madame  de  Vergy  and  M.  de 
Bellegarde  from   their  towers,   sought   how 
they  could   make  a  diversion    against  this 
heretical  preaching.     They  could  not  employ 
force  because  of  Berne.     They  had  recourse 
to  a  brutal  expedient,  worthy  of  the  darkest 
days  of  Popery,  and  which,  by  insulting  the 
minister,   might  divert  (they  imagined)   the 
attention  of  the  people,  and  change  it  into 
shouts  and  laughter.     A  canon,3  assisted  by 
the  countess's  coachman,  went  to  the  stables 
and  took  thence  two  animals,  which  they  led 
to  the  spot  where  Marcourt  was  preaching. 
We  will  throw  a  veil  over  this   scene  :  it  is 
one  of  those  disgraceful  subjects  that  the  pen 
of  history  refuses  to  transcribe.4     But  never 
did  punishment  follow  closer  upon   crime. 
The  conscience  of  the  hearers  was  aroused 
at  the  sight  of  this  infamous  spectacle.     The 
torrent,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  intended 
to  check,  rushed  out  of  its  channel.     The  in- 
dignant people,   undertaking  the  defence  of 
that   religion    which    their    opponents    had 
wished  to  insult,  entered  the  church  like  an 
avenging  wave ;  the  ancient  windows  were 
broken,  the  shields  of  the  lords  were  demo- 

1  De  Perrot :  L'Eglise  et  la  Reformation,  li.  233. 

2  This  Incident  is   generally   attributed    to   Farel,  but 
Choupard.  following  nn  older  manuscript,  says.  It  mt»i«ir< 
de  Xr^fctiat'l,  by  which  title  he  always  means  Marcourt, 
and  never  Farel. 

3  Some  historian!  say  "  Ihe  coacliman  of  the  countess  ; 
but  Choupnrd,  on  three  different  occasions,  writes  o  canon. 
The  latter  is  no  doubt  more  revolting  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
incredible  In  it. 

<  De  equo  admissario  loquitur  qul  equam  init. 


lished,  the  relics  scattered  about,  the  books 
torn,  the  images  thrown  down,  and  the  altar 
overturned.  But  this  was  not  enough  :  the 
popular  wave,  after  sweeping  out  the  church, 
flowed  back  again,  and  dashed  against  the 
canons'  hoxises.  Their  inhabitants  fled  in 
consternation  into  the  forests,  and  every 
thing  was  destroyed  in  their  dwellings. 

Guillemette  de  Yergy  and  M.  de  Belle- 
garde,  agitated  and  trembling  behind  their 
battlements,  repented,  but  too  late,  of  their 
monstrous  expadient.  They  were  the  only 
ones  who  had  not  yet  Mt  the-  popular  ven- 
geance. Their  restless  eyes  watched  the 
motions  of  the  indignant  townspeople.  The 
work  is  completed  :  the  last  house  is  sacked ! 
The  burghers  consult  together.— 0  horror! 
— they  turn  towards  the  custle, — they  ascend 
the  hill, — they  draw  near.  Is  then  the  abode 
of  the  noble  counts  of  Arberg  about  to  be 
laid  waste  ?  But  no ! — "  We  come,"  said  the 
delegates  standing  near  the  gate  of  the 
castle,  "  we  are  come  to  demand  justice  for 
the  outrage  committed  against  religion  and 
its  minister."  They  were  permitted  to  enter, 
and  the  trembling  countess  ordered  the  poor 
wretches  to  be  punished  who  had  acted  solely 
by  her  orders.  But  at  the  same  time  she 
sent  deputies  to  Berne,  complaining  of  the 
"  great  insults  that  had  been  offered  her."1 
Berne  declared  that  the  reformed  should  pay 
for  the  damage  ;  but  that  the  countess  should 
grant  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship. Jacques  Vchizat,  a  native  of  Chjim- 
pagne,  was  the  first  pastor  of  Valangin.  A 
little  later  we  shall  see  new  struggles  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Jura. 

Thus  was  the  Reformation  established  at 
Valangin,  as  it  had  been  at  Neufchatel :  the 
two  capitals  of  these  mountains  were  gained 
to  the  Gospel.  Erelong  it  received  a  legal 
sanction.  Francis,  marquis  of  Rothelin,  son 
of  the  Duchess  of  Longucville,  arrived  in  the 
principality  in  March  1531,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  playing  on  this  small  theatre  the  part 
of  a  Francis  I.  But  he  soon  found  out  that 
there  are  revolutions  which  an  irresistible 
hand  has  accomplished,  and  that  must  be 
submitted  to.  Rothelin  excluded  from  the 
estates  of  the  earldom  the  canons  who  had 
hitherto  formed  the  first  power,  and  replaced 
them  by  four  bannerets  and  four  burgesses. 
Then,  availing  himself  of  the  principle  that 
all  abandoned  property  falls  to  the  state,  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  their  rich  heritage,  and 
proclaimed  freedom  of  conscience  throughout 
the  whole  country.  All  the  necessary  forms 
having  been  observed  with  Madame,  the  po- 
litic M.  de  Rive  became  reformed  also.  Such 
was  the  support  Rome  received  from  the 
state,  to  which  she  hod  looked  for  her  deli- 
verance. 

A  great  energy  characterized  the  Reforma- 
tion of  French  Switzerland  ;  and  thig  is 
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percs  qu'on  lui  avail  fails. 


Des  grand*  rltu- 
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shown  by  the  events  we  have  just  witnessed. 
Men  have  attributed  to  Farel  this  distinctive 
feature  of  his  work ;  but  no  man  has  ever 
created  his  own  times;  it  is  always,  on  the 
contrary,  the  times  that  create  the  man.  The 
greater'the  epoch,  tl^less  do  individualities 
prevail  in  it.  All  the  good  contained  in  the 
events  we  have  just  related  came  from  that 
Almighty  Spirit,  of  which  the  strongest  men 
are  but  weak  instruments.  All  the  evil  pro- 
ceeded from  the  character  of  the  people ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  almost  always  Popery 
that  began  these  scenes  of  violence.  Farel 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  his  times, 
rather  than  the  times  received  his.  A  great 


man  may  be  the  personification  and  the  type 
of  the  epoch  for  which  God  destines  him  :  he 
is  never  its  creator. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  Jura  and  its  beau- 
tiful valleys,  brightened  by  the  vernal  sun, 
to  direct  our  steps  towards  the  Alps  of  Ger- 
man Switzerland,  along  which  thick  clouds 
and  horrible  tempests  are  gathering.  The 
free  and  courageous  people,  who  dwell  there 
below  the  eternal  glaciers,  <>r  on  the  smiling 
banks  of  the  lakes,  daily  assume  a  fiercer 
aspect,  and  the  collision  threatens  to  be  sud- 
den, violent,  and  terrible.  \Va  have  just  been 
witnessing  a  glorious  conquest:  a  dreadful 
catastrophe  awaits  us. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Two  great  Lessons— Christian  Warfare— Zwingle,  Pastor, 
Statesman,  and  General— His  noble  Character— Pel-sedi- 
tions—Swiss  Catholics  seek  an  Alliance  with  Austria— 
Great  Dissatisfaction  Deputation  to  the  Forest  Cantons 
— Zwingle's  I'roposal— Moderation  of  fienie— Keyset's 
Martyrdom— Zwingle  aud  War— Zwingle's  Error. 

IT  was  the  will  of  God  that  at  the  very  gates 
of  his  revived  Church  there  should  be  two 
great  examples  to  serve  as  lessons  for  future 
generations.  Luther  and  the  German  Refor- 
mation, declining  the  aid  of  the  temporal 
power,  rejecting  the  force  of  arms,  and  look- 
ing for  victory  only  in  the  confession  of  the 
truth,  were  destined  to  see  their  faith  crowned 
with  the  most  brilliant  success ;  while  Zwin- 
gle and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  stretching 
out  their  hands  to  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth,  and  grasping  the  sword,  were  fated  to 
witness  a  horrible,  cruel,  and  bloody  catas- 
trophe fall  upon  the  Word  of  God — a  catas- 
trophe which  threatened  to  engulf  the  evan- 
gelical cause  in  the  most  furious  whirlpool. 
God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  gives  not  his  glory 
to  another;  he  claims  to  perform  his  own 
work  himself,  and  to  attain  his  ends  sets 
other  springs  in  motion  than  those  of  a  skil- 
ful diplomacy. 

We  are  far  from  forgetting  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  relate  facts  and  not  to  discuss 
theories ;  but  there  is  a  principle  which  the 
history  we  are  narrating  sets  forth  in  capital 
letters :  it  is  that  professed  in  the  Gospel, 
•where  it  says  :  THE  WEAPONS  OF  OUK  WAK- 

FAKE  ARE  NOT  CARNAL,    BUT    MIGHTY    THROUGH 

GOD  !  In  maintaining  this  truth  we  do  not 
place  ourselves  on  the  ground  of  any  parti- 
cular school,  but  on  that  of  universal  con- 
science and  of  the  Word  of  God. 
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Of  all  carnal  support  that  religion  can  in- 
voke, there  is  none  more  injurious  to  it  than 
arms  and  diplomacy.  The  latter  throws  it 
into  tenuous  ways;  the  former  hurries  it 
into  paths  of  bloodshed  ;  and  religion,  from 
whose  brow  has  been  torn  the  double  wreath 
of  truth  «nd  meekness,  presents  but  a  de- 
graded and  humiliated  countenance  that  no 
person  can,  that  no  person  desires  to  recog- 
nise. 

It  was  the  very  extension  of  the  Reform 
in  Switzerland  that  exposed  it  to  the  dangers 
under  which  it  sunk.  So  long  as  it  was  con- 
centrated at  Zurich,  it  continued  a  rjligious 
matter  ;  but  when  it  had  gained  Berne, 
Basle,  Schaft'hausen,  St.  Gall,  Glaris,  Appen- 
zell,  and  numerous  bailiwicks,  it  formed 
inter-cantonal  relations  ;  and — here  was  the 
error  and  misfortune — while  the  connexion 
should  have  taken  place  betweeH  church  and 
church,  it  was  formed  between  state  and 
state. 

As  soon  as  spiritual  an. I  political  mat- 
ters became  mingled  together,  the  latter  took 
the  uppcrhand.  Zwingle  erelong  thought  it 
his  duty  to  examine  not  only  doctrinal,  but 
also  fed'eral  questions  ;  and  the  illustrious 
reformer  might  be  seen,  unconscious  of  the 
snares  beneath  his  feet,  precipitating  himself 
into  a  course  strewn  with  rocks,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  cruel  death  awaited  him. 

The  primitive  Swiss  cantons  had  resigned 
the  right  of  forming  new  alliances  without 
the  consent  of  all  ;  but  Zurich  and  Berne 
had  reserved  the  power.  Zwingle  thought 
himself  therefore  quite  at  liberty  to  promote 
an  alliance  with  the  evangelical  states.  Con- 
stance was  the  first  city  that  gave  her  adhe- 
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sion.  But  this  Christian  co-burghery,  which 
might  become  the  germ  of  a  new  confedera- 
tion, immediately  raised  up  numerous  adver- 
saries against  Zwingle,  even  among  the 
partisans  of  the  Reformation. 

There  was  yet  time:  Zwingle  might  with- 
draw from  public  affairs,  and  occupy  himself 
entirely  with  those  of  the  Gospel.  But  no 
one  in  Zurich  had,  like  him,  that  application 
to  labour,  that  correct,  keen,  and  sure  eye, 
so  necessary  for  politicians.  If  he  retired, 
the  vessel  of  the  state  would  be  left  without 
a  pilot.  Besides,  he  was  convinced,  that 
political  acts  alone  could  save  the  Reform. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  man  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Church.  The  registers  prove  that  in  his 
later  years  he  took  part  in  the  most  im- 
portant deliberations ;  and  he  was  commis- 
Joned  by  the  councils  of  his  canton  to  write 
letters,  compose  proclamations,  and  draw  up 
opinions.  Already,  before  the  dispute  with 
Berne,  looking  upon  war  as  possible,  he  had 
traced  out  a  very  detailed  plan  of  defence, 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  still  in  existence.1 
In  1528  he  did  still  more  ;  he  showed  in  a 
remarkable  paper,  how  the  republic  should 
act  with  regard  to  the  empire,  France,  and 
other  European  states,  and  with  respect  to 
the  several  cantons  and  bailiwicks.  Then, 
as  if  he  had  grown  gray  at  the  head  of  the 
Helvetic  troops  (and  it  is  but  just  to  remark 
that  he  had  long  lived  among  soldiers),  he 
explained  the  advantages  there  would  be  in 
surprising  the  enemy ;  and  described  even 
the  nature  of  the  arms,  and  the  manner  of 
employing  them.  In  truth,  an  important 
revolution  was  then-  taking  place  in  tlftj  art 
of  war.  The  pastor  of  Zurich  is  at  once  the 
head  of  the  state  and  general  of  the  army : 
this  double — this  triple  part  of  the  reformer 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Reformation  and  of  him- 
self. Undoubtedly  we  must  make  allowances 
for  the  men  of  this  age,  who,  being  accus- 
tomed to  see  Rome  wield  two  swords  for  so 
many  centuries,  did  not  understand  that  they 
musfc  take  up  one  and  leave  the  other.  We 
must  admire  the  strength  of  that  superior 
genius,  which,  while  pursuing  a  political 
course,  in  which  the  greatest  minds  would 
have  been  absorbed,  ceased  not  however  to 
display  an  indefatigable  activity  as  pastor, 
preacher,  divine,  and  author.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  the  republican  education 
of  Zwingle  had  taught  him  to  confound  his 
country  with  his  religion,  and  that  there  was 
in  this  great  man  enough  to  fill  up  many 
lives.  We  must  appreciate  that  indomitable 
courage  which,  relying  upon  justice,  feared 
not,  at  a  time  when  Zurich  had  but  one  or 
two  weak  cities  for  allies,  to  confront  the 
redoubtable  forces  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
confederation  ;  but  we  should  also  see  in 
the  great  and  terrible  lesson  that  God  gave 
him,  a  precept  for  all  times  and  for  every 


>  Escher  et  Hottin;er,  Archives  II.  263. 
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nation  ;  and  finally,  understand  what  is  so 
often  forgotten,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  not  of  this  world." 

The  Roman-catholic  cantons,  on  hearing 
of  the  new  alliances  of  the  reformed,  felt  a 
violent  indignation,  ^'illiam  of  Diesbach, 
deputy  from  Berne  at  the  diet,  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  keenest  reproaches.  The  sit- 
ting, for  a  while  interrupted,  was  resumed 
immediately  after  his  departure.  "  TiVy 
may  try  to  patch  up  the  old  faith,"  said  the 
Bernese,  as  he  withdrew,  "  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, last  any  longer."1  In  truth,  they 
patched  away  with  all  their  might,  but  with 
a  sharp  and  envenomed  needle  that  drew 
blood.  Joseph  Am  Berg  of  Schwytz  and 
Jacques  Stocker  of  Zug,  bailiffs  of  Thurgovia, 
behaved  with  cruelty  towards  al!  who  were 
attached  to  the  Gospel.  They  enforced 
against  them  fines,  imprisonment,  torture, 
the  scourge,  confiscation,  and  banishment : 
they  cut  out  the  ministers'  tongues,  beheaded 
them,  or  condemned  them  to  be  burnt.2  At 
the  same  time  they  took  away  the  Bibles  and 
all  the  evangelical  books  ;  and  if  any  poor 
Lutherans,  fleeing  from  Austria,  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  that  low  valley  where  its  calm 
waters  flow  between  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol 
and  of  Appenzell, — if  these  poor  creatures, 
tracked  by  the  lansquenets,  came  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  they  were  cruelly 
given  up  to  their  persecutors. 

The  heavier  lay  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs  on( 
Thurgovia  and  the  Rheinthal,  the  greater' 
conquests  did  the  Gospel  make.  The  Bishop 
of  Constance  wrote  to  the  Five  Cantons,  that 
if  they  did  not  act  with  firmness,  all  the 
country  would  embrace  the  Reform.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  cantons  convoked  at 
Frauenfeld  all  the  prelates,  nobles,  judges, 
and  persons  of  note  in  the  district ;  and  a 
second  meeting  taking  place  six  days  after 
(6th  December  1528)  at  Weinfeld,  deputies 
from  Berne  and  Zurich  entreated  the  assem- 
bly to  consider  the  honour  of  God  above  all 
things,  and  in  no  respect  to  care  for  the 
threats  of  the  world.3  A  great  agitation 
followed  upon  this  discourse.  At  last  a  ma- 
jority called  for  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
of  God  ;  the  people  came  tc  the  same  deci- 
sion ;  and  the  Rheinthal,  as  well  as  Brem- 
garten,  followed  this  example. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  flood  had  be- 
come hourly  more  encroaching.  Must  then 
the  Forest  Cantons  open  their  valleys  to  it 
at  last?  Religious  antipathies  put  an  end 
to  national  antipathies ;  and  these  proud 
mountaineers,  directing  their  looks  beyond 
the  Rhine,  thought  of  invoking  the  succour 
of  Austria,  which  they  had  vanquished  at 
Morgarten  and  at  Sempach.4  The  fanatical 


1  Mogen   sie    blatzen   am  alien    Glauben.     Ilottinger, 
Zwingli,  p.  3itg. 

2  Die  Zuiigen  geschlitzt,  mil  d.-m  Schnerdt  richten  and 
verbrannt.     Hull.  ii.  31. 

3  Die   Eer   Gottes,  uwcr  Seelen  Hell.     Bulling.  Chron. 
11.28. 

«  Bulling.  Chron.  ii.  48. 
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German  party  that  had  crushed  the  revolted 
Swabian  peasants  was  all-powerful  on  the 
frontiers.  Letters  were  exchanged  ;  mes- 
sengers passed  to  and  fro  across  the  river; 
at  last  they  took  advantage  of  a  wedding  in 
high  rank  that  was  to  take  place  at  Feld- 
kirch  in  Swabia,  six  leagues  from  Appcnzcll. 
On  the  16th  February  1529,  the  marriage- 
party,  forming  a  brilliant  cavalcade,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  deputies  of  the  Five  Can- 
tons were  concealed,  made  their  entry  into 
Feldkirch,  and  Am  Berg  had  an  immediate 
interview  with  the  Austrian  governor.  "  The 
power  of  the  enemies  of  our  ancient  faith  has 
so  increased,"  said  the  Swiss,  "  that  the 
friends  of  the  Church  can  resist  them  no 
longer.  We  therefore  turn  our  eyes  to  that 
,  illustrious  prince  who  has  saved  in  Germany 
the  faith  of  our  fathers." 

This  alliance  was  so  very  unnatural,  that 
the  Austrians  had  some  difficulty  in  believing 
it  to  be  sincere.  "  Take  hostages,"  said  the 
Waldstettes,  "  write  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
with  your  own  hands ;  command  and  we 
will  obey  !  " — "  Very  good  ! "  replied  the 
Austrians  ;  "  in  two  months  you  will  find  us 
again  at  Waldshut,  and  we  will  let  you  know 
our  conditions." 

A  rumour  of  these  negotiations  which 
spread  abroad  excited  great  dissatisfaction, 
even  in  the  partisans  of  Rome.  In  no  place 
did  it  burst  out  with  greater  force  than  in 
the  council  of  Zug.  The  opposing  parties 
were  violently  agitated  ;  they  stamped  their 
feet,  they  started  from  their  seats,  and  were 
nearly  coming  to  blows;  but  hatred  pre- 
vailed over  patriotism.  The  deputies  of  the 
Forest  Cantons  appeared  at  Waldshut  ;  they 
suspended  the  arms  of  their  cantons  by  the 
side  of  those  of  the  oppressors  of  Switzerland  ; 
decorated  their  hats  with  peacocks'  feathers 
(the  badge  of  Austria),  and  laughed,  drank, 
and  chattered  with  the  Imperialists.  This 
strange  alliance  was  at  last  concluded.1 
•'  Whoever  shall  form  new  sects  among  the 
people,"  it  ran,  "  shall  be  punished  with 
death  ;  and,  if  need  be,  with  the  help  of  Aus- 
tria. Tin's  power,  in  case  of  emergency, 
shall  send  into  Switzerland  six  thousand  foot 
soldiers,  and  four  hundred  horse,  with  all 
requisite  artillery.  If  necessary,  the  re- 
formed cantons  shall  be  blockaded,  and  all 
provisions  intercepted."  To  the  Romish 
cantons,  then,  belongs  the  initiative  of  this 
measure  so  much  decried.  Finally,  Austria 
guaranteed  to  the  Waldstettes  the  possession. 
not,  only  of  the  common  biiliwicks,  but  of  all 
the  conquests  that  might  be  made  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Dejection  and  consternation  immediately 
pervaded  all  Switzerland.  This  national 
complaint,  which  Bullinger  has  preserved, 
was  sung  in  every  direction  : — 
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Wail,  Helvetian*,  wail, 
For  the  peacock's  plume  of  pride 

To  the  forest  cantons'  savage  bull 
In  friendship  is  allied. 

All  the  cantons  not  included  in  this  alli- 
ance, with  the  exception  of  Friburg,  assem- 
bled in  diet  at  Zurich,  and  resolved  to  send  a 
deputation  to  their  mountain  confederates, 
with  a  view  to  reconciliation.  The  deputa- 
tion, admitted  at  Schwytz  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  was  able  to  execute  its  mission 
without  tumult.  At  Zug  there  was  a  cry  of 
"  No  sermon  !  no  sermon!"  At  Altorf  the 
answer  was:  "  Would  to  God  that  your  new 
faith  was  buried  for  ever  !  "  At  Lucerne 
they  received  this  haughty  reply :  "  We 
shall  know  how  to  defend  ouwelves,  our 
children,  and  our  children's  children,  from 
the  poison  of  your  rebellious  priests."  It 
was  at  Unterwalden  that  the  deputation  met 
with  the  worst  reception.  "  We  declare  our 
alliance  at  an  end,"  said  they.  "  It  is  we. — 
it  is  the  other  Waldstettes  who  are  the  real 
Swiss.  We  graciously  admitted  you  into 
our  confederation,  and  now  you  claim  to  be- 
come our  masters  ! — The  emperor,  Austria, 
France,  Savoy,  and  Valais  will  assist  us!  " 
The  deputies  retired  in  astonishment,  shud- 
dering as  they  passed  before  the  house  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  where  they  saw  the  arms 
of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  and  Strasburg  hang- 
ing from  a  lofty  gibbet. 

The  deputation  had  scarcely  returned  to 
Zurich  and  made  their  report,  when  men's 
minds  were  inflamed.  Zwingle  proposed  to 
grant  no  peace  to  Unterwalden,  if  it  would 
not  renounce  foreign  service,  the  alliance 
with  Austria,  and  the  government  of  the 


common    bailiwicks. 


No !     no 


said 
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Berne,  that  had  just  stifled  a  civil  war  in  its 
own  canton,  "  let  us  not  be  so  hasty.  When 
the  rays  of  the  sun  shine  forth,  each  one 
wishes  to  set  out;  but  as  soon  ns  it  begins 
to  rain,  every  man  loses  heart !  The  Word 
of  God  enjoins  peace.  It  is  not  with  pikes 
and  lances  that  faith  is  made  to  enter  the 
heart.  For  this  reason,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord's  sufferings,  we  entreat  you  to  moderate 
your  anger." 

This  Christian  exhortation  would  have  suc- 
ceeded,  if  the   fearful   news   that    reached 
Zurich,   on   the  very  day  when   the  Bernese 
delivered  their  moderate  speech,  had  not  ren 
dered  it  unavailing. 

On  Saturday  the  "2"2d  May,  Jacques  Key- 
ser,  a  pastor  and  father  of  a  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Greiffensee,  after  coast- 
ing the  fertile  shores  of  this  little  lake, 
crossed  the  rich  pastures  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Gruningcn,  passed  near  the  Teutonic  house 
of  Bubikon  and  the  convent  of  Ruti,  and 
reached  that  simple  and  wild  district  bathed 
by  the  upper  part  of  Lake  Zurich.  Making 
his  way  to  Oherkirk,  a  parisli  in  the  Gaster 
district,  between  the  two  lakes  of  Zurich 
and  Wallenstadt,  of  which  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated pastor,  and  w  lie  re  he  was  to  preach  on 
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the  morrow,  lie  crossed  on  foot  the  lengthen- 
ed and  rounded  flanks  of  the  Buchberg,  front- 
ing the  picturesque  heights  of  the  Ammon. 
He  was  confidently  advancing  into  those 
woods  whicli  for  many  weeks  he  had  often 
traversed  without  obstruction,  when  lie  \\.is 
suddenly  seized  by  six  men,  posted  there  to 
surprise  him,  and  carried  off  to  Schwytz. 
"  This  bailiffs,"  said  they  to  the  magistrates, 
"  have  ordered  all  innovating  ministers  to  lie 
brought  before  the  tribunals :  here  is  one 
(bat  we  bring  you."  Although  Zurich  and 
Claris  interposed;  although  the  government 
of  Gaster,  where  Keyser  had  been  taken,  did 
not  then  belong  to  Schwytz ;  the  landsge- 
meinde  de.-ircd  a  victim,  and  on  the  29th 
May  they,  condemned  the  minister  to  be 
burnt  alive.  ( hi  being  informed  of  his  sen- 
tence, Keyser  burst  into  tears.1  But  when 
the  hour  of  execution  arrived,  he  walked 
cheerfully  to  death,  freely  confessed  his 
faith,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord  even  with 
his  latest  breath.  "  Go  and  tell  them  at 
Zurich  how  he  thanks  us!"  said  one  of  the 
Schwytz  magistrates  to  the  Zurich  deputies 
with  a  sarcastic  smile.  Thus  had  a  fresh 
martyr  fallen  under  the  hands  of  that  formi- 
dable power  that  is  "  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints. "- 

The  cup  was  full.  The  flames  of  Keyser 's 
pile  became  the  signal  of  war.  Exasperated 
Zurich  uttered  a  cry  that  resounded  through 
all  the  confederation.  Zwingle  above  all 
called  for  energetic  measures.  Every  where, 
— in  the  streets,  in  the  councils,  and  even  in 
the  pulpits,  —  he  surpassed  in  daring  even 
the  most  valiant  captains.  He  spoke  at 
Zurich,  —  he  wrote  to  l!ernc.  "Let  us  be 
firm,  and  fear  not  to  take  up  arms,"  said  he. 
"  This  peace,  which  some  desire  so  much,  is 
not  peace,  but  war:  while  the  war  that  we 
call  for  is  uot  war  but  peace.3  We  thirst  for 
no  man's  blood,  but  we  will  clip  the  wiftgs  of 
the  oligarchy.4  If  we  shun  it,  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  ministers'  lives  will  never 
be  secure  among  us." 

Thus  spoke  Zwingle.  Tn  every  part  of 
Europe  he  beheld  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
cartl^aiding  one  another  to  stifle  the  reviving 
animation  of  the  Church ;  and  he  thought 
that  without  some  decisive  and  energetic 
movement,  Christianity,  overwhelmed  by  so 
many  blows,  would  soon  fall  back  into  its 
ancient  slavery.  Luther  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances arrested  the  swords  ready  to  be 
crossed,  and  demanded  that  the  Word  of  God 
alone  should  appear  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Zwingle  thought  not  thus.  In  his  opinion 
war  was  uot  revolt,  for  Switzerland  had  no 
master.  "  Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  "  we  must 
trust  in  God  alone  ;  but  when  He  gives  us  a 
iust  cause,  we  must  also  know  how  to  defend 
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it,  and,  like  Joshua  and  Gideon,  shed  blood 
in  behalf  of  our  country  and  our  God." 

If  we  adopt  the  principles  of  justice  which 
govern  the  rulers  of  nations,  the  advice  of 
Zwingle  was  judicious  and  irreproachable. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Swiss  magistrates  to 
defend  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor. 
But  is  not  language,  which  might  have  been 
suitable  in  the  mouth  of  a  magistrate,  blam- 
able  in  a  minister  of  Christ?  Perhaps  Zwingle 
forgot  his  quality  of  pastor,  and  considered 
himself  only  as  a  citizen,  consulted  by  his 
fellow-citizens ;  perhaps  he  wished  to  defend 
Switzerland,  and  not  the  Church,  by  his 
counsels;  but  it  is  a  question,  if  he  ought 
ever  to  have  forgotten  the  Church  and  his 
ministry.  We  think  we  may  go  even  furth  r; 
and  while  granting  all  that  may  be  urged  in^ 
favour  of  the  contrary  supposition,  we  may 
deny  that  the  secular  power  ought  ever  to 
interfere  with  the  sword  to  protect  the  faith. 

To  accomplish  his  designs,  the  reformer 
needed  even  in  Zurich  the  greatest  unity. 
But  there  were  many  men  in  that  city  de- 
voted to  interests  and  superstitions  which 
were  opposed  to  him.  "  How  long,"  he  had 
exclaimed  in  the  pulpit  on  the  1st  December 
1528,  "  how  long  will  you  support  in  the 
council  these  unbelievers,  these  impious  men, 
who  oppose  the  Word  of  God?"1  They  had 
decided  upon  purging  the  council,  as  re- 
quired by  the  reformer:  they  had  examined 
the  citizens  individually  ;  and  then  had  ex- 
cluded all  the  hostile  members. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Free  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Switzerland — Zwinsle  sup- 
ports the  common  Mailiwicks— War — Zwinsle  joins  the 
Army— The  Zurich  Army  threatens  Zug— T he  Landam- 
man  Aenli— Bernese  Interposition— Zwingle'8  Opposition 
— Swiss  Cordiality— Order  in  the  Zurich  '  ;nn|> — A  Con- 
ference— Peace  real  oreil — Aust rian  Treaty  torn.— Zwingle's 
Hymn — Nuns  of  Saint  Catherine. 

Ox  Saturday  the  15th  of  June  1529,  seven 
d.ivs  after  Keyser's  martyrdom,  all  Zurich 
was  in  commotion.  The  moment  was  come 
when  Unterwalden  should  send  a  governor 
to  the  common  bailiwicks;  and  the  images, 
having  been  burnt  in  those  districts,  Unter- 
walden had  sworn  to  take  a  signal  revenge.4 
Thus  the  consternation  had  become  general. 
"  Keyser's  pile,"  thought  they,  "  will  be 
rekindled  in  all  our  villages."  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  flocked  to  Zurich,  and  on  their 
alarmed  and  agitated  features,  one  might,  in 
imagination,  have  seen  reflected  the  flames 
that  had  just  consumed  the  martyr; 

These  unhappy  people  found  a  powerful 
advocate  in  Zwingle.  The  reformertm.igined 
that  he  had  at  last  attained  the  object  he 
never  ceased  to  pursue — the  free  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  Switzerland.  To  inflict  a 
final  blow  would,  in  his  opinion,  suffice  to 
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bring  this  enterprise  to  a  favourable  issue. 
"Greedy  pensioners,"  si  id  Zwingle  to  the 
Zurichers,  "  profit  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
mountaineers  to  stir  up  these  simple  souls 
against  the  friends  of  the  Gospel.  Let  us 
therefore  be  severe  upon  these  haughty 
chiefs.  The  mildness  of  the  lamb  would  only 
serve  to  render  the  wolf  more  ferocious.1 
Let  us  propose  to  the  Five  Cantons  to  allow 
the  freu  preaching  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
to  renounce  their  wicked  alliances,  and  to 
punish  the  abettors  of  foreign  service.  As 
for  the  mass,  idols,  rites,  and  superstitions, 
let  no  one  be  forced  to  abandon  them.  It  is 
for  the  Word  of  God  alone  to  scatter  with 
its  powerful  breath  all  this  idle  dust.2  Be 
firm,  noble  lords,  and  in  despite  of  certain 
black  horses,  as  black  at  Zurich  as  they  are 
at  Lucerne,3  but  whose  malice  will  never 
succeed  in  overturning  the  chariot  of  Reform, 
we  shall  clear  this  difficult  pass,  and  arrive 
at  the  unity  of  Switzerland  and  at  unity  of 
faith."  Thus  Zwingle,  while  calling  for 
force  against  political  abuses,  asked  only 
liberty  for  the  Gospel ;  but  he  desired  a 
prompt  intervention,  in  order  that  this 
liberty  might  be  secured  to  it.  CEcolampadius 
thought  the  same:  "It  is  not  a  time  for 
delay,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  not  a  time  for  parsi- 
mony and  pusillanimity  !  So  long  as  the 
venom  shall  not  be  utterly  removed  from  this 
adder  in* our  bosoms  we  shall  be  exposed*to 
the  greatest  dangers."4 

The  council  of  Zurich,  led  away  by  the 
reformer,  promised  the  bailiwicks  to  support 
religious  liberty  among  them  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  they  learnt  that  Anthony  ab  Acker  of 
Unterwalden  was  proceeding  to  Baden  with 
an  army,  than  they  ordered  five  hundred 
men  to  set  out  for  Bremgarten  with  four 
pieces  of  artillery.  This  was  the  5th  June, 
and  on  the  same  evening  the  standard  of 
Zurich  waved  over  the  convent  of  Mouri. 

The  war  of  religion  had  begun.  The 
horn  of  the  Waldstettes  re-echoed  afar  in  the 
mountains  :  men  were  arming  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  messengers  were  sent  off  in  haste 
to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Valais  and  of 
Austria.  Three  days  later  (Tuesday  the 
8th  June),  six  hundred  Zurichers,  under  the 
command  of  Jacques  Werdmiiller,  set  out 
for  Rapperschwyl  and  the  district  of  Gaster  ; 
and,  on  the  morrow,  four  thousand  men  re- 
paired to  Cappel,  under  the  command  of  the 
valiant  Captain  George  Berguer,  to  whom 
Conrad  Schmidt,  pastor  of  Kussnacht,  had 
been  appointed  chaplain.  "  We  do  not  wish 
you  to  go  to  the  war,''  said  Burgomaster 
Roust  to  Zwingle ;  "  for  the  pope,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  the  Romish  cantons,  the 
bishops,  the  abbots,  and  the  prelates,  hate 
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you  mortally.  Stay  with  the  council  :  we 
have  need  of  you." — "  No  !"  replied  Zwingle, 
who  was  unwilling  to  confide  so  important 
an  enterprise  to  any  one  :  "  when  my 
brethren  expose  their  lives  I  will  not  remain 
quietly  at  home  by  niy  fireside.  Besides, 
the  army  also  requires  a  watchful  eye,  that 
looks  continually  around  it."  Then,  taking 
down  his  glittering  halberd,  which  lie  h.ul 
carried  (as  it  is  said)  at  Marignan,  and  plac- 
ing it  on  his  shoulder,  the  reformer  mounted 
his  horse,  and  set  out  with  the  army.1  The 
walls,  towers,  and  battlements  were  covered 
with  a  crowd  of  old  men,  children,  and 
women,  among  whom  was  Anna,  Zwingle's 
wife. 

Zurich  had  called  for  the  aid  of  Berne ; 
but  that  city,  whose  inhabitants  showed 
little  disposition  for  a  religious  war,  and 
which  besides  was  not  pleased  at  seeing  the 
increasing influenceof  Zurich,  replied,  "Since 
Zurich  has  begun  the  war  without  us,  let  her 
finish  it  in  like  manner."  The  evangelical 
states  were  disunited  at  the  very  moment  of 
struggle. 

The  Romish  cantons  did  not  act  thus.  It 
was  Zug  that  issued  the  first  summons ;  and 
the  men  of  Uri,  of  Schwytz,  and  of  Unter- 
walden had  immediately  begun  to  march. 
On  the  8th  June,  the  great  banner  floated 
before  the  townhouse  of  Lucerne,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  army  set  out  to  the  sound  of 
the  antique  horns  that  Lucerne  pretended 
to  have  received  from  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne. 

On  the  10th  June,  the  Zurichers,  who  were 
posted  at  Cappel,  sent  a  herald  at  daybreak 
to  Zug,  who  was  commissioned,  according  to 
custom,  to  denounce  to  the  Five  Cantons  the 
rupture  of  the  alliance.  Immediately-  Zug 
was  filled  with  cries  and  alarm.  This  can- 
ton, the  smallest  in  Switzerland,  not  having 
yet  received  all  the  confederate  contingents, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself.  The 
people  ran  to  and  fro,  sent  off  messengers, 
and  hastily  prepared  for  battle  ;  the  warriors 
fitted  on  their  armour,  the  women  shed  tears, 
and  the  children  shrieked. 

Already  the  first  division  of  the  Zurich 
army,  amounting  to  two  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  William  Thb'ming, 
and  stationed  near  the  frontier  below  Capp.-l, 
was  preparing  to  march,  when  they  observed, 
in  the  direction  of  Biiar,  a  horseman  pressing 
the  flanks  of  his  steed,  and  galloping  up  as 
fast  as  the  mountain  which  he  had  to  uscc'.i.l 
would  permit.  It  was  Aebli,  landamm.m  «l 
Glaris.  "  The  Five  Cantons  are  prepared." 
said  he,  as  he  arrived,  "  but  I  have  prevailed 
upon  them  to  halt,  if  you  will  do  the  same. 
For  this  reason  1  entreat  my  lords  and  the 
people  of  Zurich,  for  the  love  of  God  and  tiie 
safety  of  the  confederation,  to  suspend  their 
march  at  the  present  moment."  As  he 
uttered  these  words,  the  brave  Helvetian 
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shed  tears.1  "  In  a  few  hours,"  continuril 
he,  "  I  shall  be  back  again.  I  hope,  with 
God's  grace,  to  obtain  an  honourable  peace, 
and  to  prevent  our  cottages  from  being  filled 
with  widows  and  orphans." 

AcMi  was  known  to  be  an  honourable  man, 
friendly  to  the  Gospel,  and  opposed  to  foreign 
service:  his  words,  therefore,  moved  the  Zu- 
rich captains,  who  resolved  to  halt.  Zwingle 
alone,  motionless  and  uneasy,  beheld  in  his 
friend's  intervention  tin;  machinations  of  the 
jvivers.'iry.  Austria,  occupied  in  repelling 
the  Turks,  and  unable  to  succour  the  Five 
•Cantons,  had  exhorted  them  to  peace.  This, 
in  Zwiugle's  opinion,  was  the  cause  of  the 
propositions  brought  to  them  by  the  Lan- 
damman  of  Glaris.  So  at  the  moment  Aehli 
turned  round  to  return  to  Zug,2  Zwingle, 
approaching  him,  s.-iid  with  earnestness. 
"  Gossip  landamman,  you  will  render  to  Go. I 
an  account  of  all  this.  Our  adversaries  are 
caught  in  a  sack :  and  hence  they  give  you 
sweet  words.  By  and  by  they  will  fall  upon 
us  unawares,  and  there  will  be  none  to  deli- 
ver us."  Prophetic  words,  whose  fulfilment 
went  beyond  all  foresight!  "  Dear  gossip!" 
replied  the  landamman,  "  I  have  confidence 
in  God  that  all  will  go  well.  Let  each  one 
do  his  best."  And  he  departed. 

The  army,  instead  of  advancing  upon  Zug, 
now  began  to  erect  tents  along  the  edge  of 
the  forest  and  the  brink  of  the  torrent,  a 
few  paces  from  the  sentinels  of  the  Five  Can- 
tons ;  while  Zwingle,  seated  in  his  tent, 
silent,  sad,  and  in  deep  thought,  anticipated 
some  distressing  news  from  hour  to  hour. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  deputies 
of  the  Zurich  council  came  to  give  reality  to 
his  fears.  Berne,  maintaining  the  character 
that  rt  had  so  often  filled  as  representative  of 
the  federal  policy,  declared  that  if  Zurich  or 
the  cantons  would  not  make  peace,  they 
would  find  means  to  compel  them  :  this  state 
at  the  same  time  convoked  a  diet  at  "Arau, 
and  sent  five  thousand  men  into  the  lirld, 
under  the  command  of  Sebastian  Diesbach. 
Zwingle  was  struck  with  consternation. 

Aebli's  message,  supported  by  that  of 
Berne,  was  sent  back  by  the  council  to  the 
army  ;  for,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
time,,  "  wherever  the  banner  waves,  there  is 
Zurich." — "  Let  us  not  be  staggered,''  cried 
ih''  reformer,  ever  decided  and  firm;  "  our 
di'.stiny  depends  upon  our  courage;  to-day 
they  beg  and  entreat,  and  in  a  month,  when 
we  have  laid  down  our  arms,  they  will  crush 
us.  Let  us  stand  firm  in  God.  Before  all 
things,  let  us  be  just;  peace  will  come  after 
that."  But  Zwingle,  transformed  to  a  states- 
man, began  to  lose  the  influence  which  he 
had  gained  as  a  servant  of  God.  Many  could 
not  understand  him,  and  asked  if  what  they 
had  heard  was  really  the  language  of  aminis- 


1  Das  rcdt  er  mitt  wcynendcn  Ougen.    Bull.  ii.  169. 

2  Alls  nun  der  Amman  wiederumm  zu  den  5  orten  ry ten 
wollt.     Bull.  Chron.  ii.  170.    Zwingle  was  godfather  to  one 
of  Aebli's  children. 


ter  of  the  Lord.  "  Ah  !"  said  Oswald  Myco- 
nius,  one  of  his  friends,  who  perhaps  knew 
him  best,  "  Zwingle  certainly  was  an  intre- 
pid man  in  the  midst  of  danger ;  but  he 
always  had  a  horror  of  blood/  even  of  that  of 
his  most  deadly  enemies.  The  freedom  of 
his  country,  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers, 
and,  above  all,  the  glory  of  Christ,  were  the 
sole  end  of  all  his  designs.1 — I  speak  the 
truth,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  God,"  adds  he. 

While  Zurich  was  sending  deputies  to 
Arau,  the  two  armies  received  reinforce- 
ments. The  men  of  Thurgovia  and  St.  Gall 
joined  their  banners  to  that  of  Zurich  :  the 
Valaisans  and  the  men  of  St.  Gothard  united 
with  the  Komanist  cantons.  The  advanced 
posts  were  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Thun. 
Leematt,  and  Goldesbrunnen,  on  the  delight- 
ful slopes  of  the  Albis. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  Swiss  cordiality  shine 
forth  brighter  with  its  ancient  lustre.  The 
soldiers  called  to  one  another  in  a  frie'ndly 
manner,  and  shook  hands,  styling  themselves 
confederates  and  brothers.  "  VVe  shall  not 
fight,"  said  they.  "  A  storm  is  passing  over 
our  heads,  but  we  will  pray  to  God,  and  lie 
will  preserve  us  from  every  harm.''  Scarcity 
afflicted  the  army  of  the  Five  Cantons,  while 
abundance  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Zurich.2 
Some  young  famishing  Waldstettes  one  day 
passed  the  outposts  :  the  Zurichers  made 
them  prisoners,  conducted  them  to  the  camp, 
and  then  sent  them  back  laden  with  provi- 
sions, with  still  greater  good-nature  than 
was  shown  by  Henry  IV.  ;it  the  siege  of 
Paris.  At  another  time,  some  warriors  of 
the  Five  Cantons,  having  placed  a  bucket 
filled  with  milk  on  the  frontier-line,  cried  out 
to  the  Zuriehers  that  they  had  no  bread. 
The  latter  came  down  immediately,  and  cut 
their  bread  into  the  enemies'  milk,  upon 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  two  parties  began 
with  jokes  to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish — some 
on  this  side,  some  on  that.  The  Zurichers 
were  delighted  that,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition of  their  priests,  the  Waldstettes  ate 
with  heretics.  When  one  of  the  troop  took 
a  morsel  that  was  on  the  side  of  his  adver- 
saries, the  latter  sportively  struck  him  with 
their  spoons,  and  said :  "  Do  not  cross  the 
frontier!"  Thus  did  these  good  Helvetians 
make  war  upon  one  another;  and  hence  it 
was  that  the  Burgomaster  Sturm  of  Stras- 
burg,  one  of  the  mediators,  exclaimed :  "  You 
confederates  are  a  singular  people !  When 
you  are  disunited,  you  still  live  in  harmony 
with  one  another,  and  your  ancient  friend- 
ship never  slumbers."3 

The  most  perfect  order  reigned  in  the 
camp  of  Zurich.  Every  day  Zwingle,  the 
commander  Schmidt,  Zink  abbot  of  Cappel, 
or  some  other  minister,  preached  among  the 
soldiers.  No  oath  or  dispute  was  heard ;  all 

1  Llbcrtas  patritc,  virtutes  avltae,  et  imprimis  gloria 
Christi.  <Kw.  Mje.  DevlttZw. 

*  A  measure  <>i  corn  was  sold  lor  a  florin,  nnd  one  of  wine 
for  :i  luili-liatz,  about  three  hall-pence.  Hull.  Chron.  II.  l»2. 
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disorderly  women  were  turned  out  of  the 
camp ;  prayers  were  offered  up  before  and 
after  every  meal ;  and  each  man  obeyed  bis 
chiefs.  There  were  no  dice,  no  cards,  no 
games  calculated  to  excite  quarrels ;  but 
psalms,  hymns,  national  songs,  bodily  exer- 
cise, wrestling,  or  pitching  the  stone,  Were 
the  military  recreations  of  the  Zuricbcrs.1 
The  spirit  'that  animated  the  reformer  had 
passed  into  the  army. 

The  assembly  at  A  ran,  transported  to  Stein- 
hausen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
camps,  decreed  that  each  army  should  hear 
the  complaints  of  the  opposite  party.  .The 
reception  of  the  deputies  of  the  Five  Can  Ions 
by  the  Zuricliers  was  tolerably  calm ;  it  was 
not  so  in  the  other  camp. 

On  the  15th  June,  fifty  Zuricliers,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  peasants,  proceeded 
on  horseback  to  the  Waldstettes.  The  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and 
'  repeated  salvos  of  artillery  announced  their 
arrival.  Nearly  twelve  thousand  men  of  the 
smaller  cantons",  in  good  order,  with  uplifted 
heads  and  arrogant  looks,  were  under  arms. 
Escher  of  .Zurich  spoke  first,  and  many  per- 
sons from  the  rural  districts  enumerated  their 
grievances  after  him,  which  the  Waldstcttes 
thought  exaggerated.  "  When  have  we  ever 
refused  you  the  federal  right?"  asked  they. 
"  Yes,  yes  !  "  replied  Funk,  Zwingle's  friend  ; 
"  we  know  how  you  exercise  it.  That  pastor 
(Keyser)  appealed  to  it,  and  you  referred 
him — to  the  executioner  !  "  '•  Funk,  you 
would  have  done  better  to  have  held  your 
tongue,"  said  one  of  his  friends.  But  the 
words  had  slipped  out:  a  dreadful  tumult 
suddenly  arose ;  all  the  army  of  the  Wald- 
stettes was  in  agitation;  the  most  prudent 
begged  the  Zurichers  to  retire  promptly,  and 
protected  their  departure. 

At  length  the  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
26th  June  1529.  Zwingle  did  not  obtain  all 
he  desired.  Instead  of  the  tree  preaching  of 
the  Word  of  God,  the  treaty  stipulated  only 
liberty  of  conscience ;  it  declared  that  the 
common  bailiwicks  should  pronounce  for  or 
against  the  Keform  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
Withbut  decreeing  the  abolition  of  foreign 
.pensions,  it  was  recommended  to  the  Romish 
cantons.  The  alliance  with  Austria  was 
broken  ;  the  Five  Cantons  were  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  Murner  to  retract  his 
insulting  words,  and  an  indemnity  was  se- 
cured to  Keyser 's  family.2 

An  incontrovertible  success  had  just 
crowned  the  warlike  demonstration  of  Zurich. 
The  Five  Cantons  felt  it.  Gloomy,  irritated, 
silently  champing  the  bit  that  had  been 
placed  in  their  mouths,  their  chiefs  could  not 
decide  upon  giving  up  the  deed  of  their  al- 
liance with  Austria.  Zurich  immediately 
recalled  her  troops,  the  mediators  redoubled 


l  Sondern   sang,  sprang, 
yassll  Beyt.  Iv.  108. 


wurf  und   Stiess  die  Stein*. 


.       . 

Supra,  p.  603.    The  treaty  Is  given  entire  in  Bullingcr, 
11.  185,  and  Ruchat,  ii. 


their  solicitations,  and  the  Bernese  exclaimed: 

"  If  you  d<>  n»i  deliver  up  this  document,  we 
will  ourselves  go  in  procession  and  trar  it 
from  your  archives."  At  last  it  was  brought 
to  Cappel  on  the  20th  June,  two  hours  after 
midnight.  All  the  army  was  drawn  out  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  they  began  to 
read  the  treaty.  The  Zurir.luTs  looked  with 
astonishment  at  its  breadth  and  excessive 
length,  and  the  nine  seals  which  had  been 
affixed,  one  of  which  was  in  gold.  But 
scarcely  had  a  few  words  been  read,  when 
Aebli,  snatching  the  parchment,  cried  out: 
"  Enough,  enough  ! '' — "  Head  it,  read  it !", 
said  the  Zurichers;  "  we  desire  to  l,-ar>.  th--ir 
treason!''  But  the  Lnndamman  of  (rhiria 
replied  boldly  :  "  I  would  rather  Ii  •  cut  in  a 
thousand  pieces  than  permit  it."  Then  dash- 
ing his  dagger  into  the  parchment,  he  cut  it 
in  pieces  in  the  presence  of  Zwingle  and  the 
soldiers,1  and  tlirew  the  fragments  to  the 
secretary,  who  committed  them  to  the  flames. 
';  The  paper  was  not  Swiss,"  says  Bullingor, 
with  sublime  simplicity. 

The  banners  were  immediately  struck. 
The  men  of  Unterwalden  retired  in  anger; 
those  of  Schwytz  swore  they  would  for  ever 
preserve  their  ancient  faith  ;  while  the  troops 
of  Zurich  returned  in  triumph  to  their  homes. 
But  the  most  opposite  thoughts  agitated 
Zwingle's  mind.  "  1  hope,"  said  he,  doing 
violence  to  his  feelings,  '•  that  we  bring  back 
an  honourable  peace  to  our  dwellings.  It 
was  not  to  shed  blood  that  we  set  cut.'''  God 
has  once  again  shown  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  that  they  can  do  nothing  .against  us." 
Whenever  ho  gave  way  to  his  natural  dis- 
position, a  very  different  order  of  thoughts 
took  possession  of  his  mind.  He  was  seen 
walking  apart  in  deep  dejection,  and  antici- 
pating the  most  gloomy  future.  In  vain  did 
the  people  surround  him  with  joyful  shouts. 
l;  This  peace,"  said  he,  "  which  you  consider 
a  triumph,  you  will  soon  repent  of,  striking 
your  breasts."  It  was  at  this  time  that, 
venting  his  sorrow,  he  composed,  as  he  was 
descending  the  Albis,  a  celebrated  hymn 
often  repeated  to  the  sound  of  music  in  the 
fields  of  Switzerland,  among  the  burghers  of 
the  confederate  cities,  and  even  in  the  pa- 
laces of  kings.  The  hymns  of  Luther  and 
of  Zwingle  play  the  same  part  in  the  German 
and  Swiss  Reformation  as  the  Psalms  in  that 
of  France. 


Do  thou  direct  thy  chariot,  Lord, 

And  guide  it  ftt  thy  will; 
Without  thy  aid  our  strength  Is  vain. 

And  useless  all  our  skill. 
Look  down  upon  thy  saints  brought  low. 
And  prostrate  laid  beneath  the  foe. 

Beloved  Pastor,  who  hast  saved 
Our  souls  from  death  and  sin, 

Uplift  thy  voice,  awake  thy  sheep 
That  slumbering  lie  within 

Thy  fold,  and  curb  with  thy  right  hand 

The  rage  of  Satan's  furious  band. 
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Send  down  tliy  pence,  and  banish  strife, 

Let  bitterness  depart ; 
Revive  tlie  spirit  of  the  past 

In  evcty  Switzer's  heart : 
Then  shall  thy  Church  for  ever  sing 
The  praises  of  licr  heavenly  King. 

An  edict,  published  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
federates, ordered  the  revival  every  where 
of  the  old  friendship  and  brotherly  concord  ; 
but  decrees  are  powerless  to  work  such 
miracles. 

This  treaty  of  pence  was  nevertheless 
favourable  to  the  Reform.  Undoubtedly  it 
met  with  a  violent  opposition  in  some  places. 
.The  nuns  of  the  vale  of  St.  Catherine  in 
Thurgovia,  deserted  by  their  priests  and  ex- 
cited by  some  noblemen  beyond  the  Rhine, 
who  styled  them  in  their  letters,  "  Chivalrous 
women  of  the  house  of  God,"  sang;  mass 
themselves,  and  appointed  one  of  their  num- 
ber preacher  to  the  convent.  Certain  depu- 
ties from  the  Protestant  cantons  having  had 
an  interview  with  them,  the  abbess  and 
three  of  the  nuns  secretly  crossed  the  river 
by  night,  carrying  with  them  the  papers  of 
the  monastery  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
church.  But  such  isolated  resistance  as  this 
was  unavailing.  Already  in  1529  Zwingle 
•was  able  to  hold  a  synod  in  Thurgovia, 
which  organized  the  church  there,  and 
decreed  that  the  property  of  the  convents 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  instruction  of 
pious  young  men  in  sacred  learning.  Thus 
concord  and  peace  seemed  at  last  to  be 
re-established  in  the  confederation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Conquests  of  Reform  in  Rchaffhansen  and  Zurzack— Reform 
In  Claris— To-day  the  Cowl,  To-morrow  the  Reverse — 
Italian  Bailiwicks— The  Monk  of  Como — Egidio's  Hope 
for  Italy — Call  of  the  Monk  ot  Locarno — Hopes  of  reform- 
ing Italy— The  Monks  of  Wettingen— Abbey  of  Saint  Gall 
— Kiliari  Kouffi — Saint  Gall  recovers  its  Liberty— The  Re- 
form in  Soletire— Miracle  of  Saint  Ours— Popery  triumphs 
—The  Orisons  invaded  by  the  Spaniards— Address  of  the 
Ministers  to  the  Romish  Cantons— God's  Word  the  Means 
of  Unity  —  tKcolampadius  for  Spiritual  Influence— Au- 
tonomy of  the  Church. 

WHENEVER  a  conqueror  abandons  himself  to 
his  triumph,  in  that  very  confidence  he 
often  finds  destruction,  Zurich  and  Zwingle 
were  to  exemplify  this  mournful  lesson  of 
history.  Taking  advantage  of  the  national 
peace,  they  redoubled  their  exertions  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  s.  legiti- 
mate zeal,  but  it  was  not  always  wisely 
directed.  To  attain  the  unity  of  Switzerland 
by  unity  of  faith  was  the  object  of  the 
Zurichers;  but  they  forgot  that,  by  desiring 
to  force  on  a  unity,  it  is  broken  to  pieces, 
and  that  freedom  is  the  only  medium  in 
which  contrary  elements  can  be  dissolved, 
and  a  salutary  union  established.  While 
Rome  aims  at  unity  by  anathemas,  imprison- 
ment, and  the  stake,  Christian  truth  demands 
unity  through  liberty.  And  let  us  not  fear 
that  liberty,  expanding  each  individuality 
beyond  measure,  will  produce  by  this  means 


an  infinite  multiplicity.  While  we  urge 
every  mind  to  attach  itself  to  the  Word  of 
God,  we  give  it  up  to  a  power  capable  of 
restoring  its  diverging  opinions  to  a  whole- 
some unity. 

Zwingle  at  first  signalized  his  victory  by 
legitimate  conquests.  He  advanced  with 
courage.  "  His  eye  and  his  arm  were 
every  where."  "  A  few  wretched  mischief- 
makers,"  says  Salat,  a  Romanist  chronicler, 
"  penetrating  into  the  Five  Cantons,  trou- 
bled men's  souls,  distributed  their  frippery, 
scattered  every  where  little  poems,  tracts, 
and  testaments,  and  were  continually  repeat- 
ing that  the  people  ought  not  to  believe  the 
priests."1  This  was  not  all:  while  the  Re- 
form was  destined  to  be  confined  around  the 
lake  of  the  Waldstettes  to  a  few  fruitless 
efforts,  it  made  brilliant conquests  among  the 
cantons, — the  allies  and  subjects  of  Switzer- 
land; and  all  the  blows  there  inflicted  on  the 
Papacy  re-echoed  among  the  lofty  valleys  of 
the  primitive  cantons,  and  filled  them  with 
affright.  Nowhere  had  Popery  shown  itself 
more  determined  than  in  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains. A  mixture  of  Romish  despotism 
and  Helvetian  roughness  existed  there. 
Rome  was  resolved  to  conquer  all  Swit- 
zerland, and  yet  she  beheld  her  most  import- 
ant positions  successively  wrested  from  her. 

On  the  29th  September  1529,  the  citi- 
zens of  Schaffhausen  removed  the  "  great 
God"2  from  the  cathedral,  to  the  deep  re- 
gret of  a  small  number  of  devotees  whom 
the  Roman  worship  still  counted  in  this 
city ;  then  they  abolished  the  mass,  and 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  Zurich  and  to 
Berne. 

At  Zurzack,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Aar,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  priest  of  the  place,  a  man  devoted 
to  the  ancient  worship,  was  preaching  with 
zeal,  a  person  named  Ttifel  (devil),  raising 
his  head,  observed  to  him :  "  Sir,  you  are 
hcMjiing  insults  on  good  men,  and  loading 
the  pope  and  the  saints  of  the  Roman  calen- 
dar with  honour;  pray  where  do  we  find  that 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures?"  This  question,  put 
in  a  serious  tone  of  voice,  raised  a  sly  smile 
on  many  faces,  ~and  the  congregation  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  pulpit  awaited  the  re- 
ply.  The  priesf  in  astonishment  and  at  his 
wit's  end  answered  with  a  trembling  voice  : 
"  Devil  is  thy  name ;  thou  actest  like  the 
devil,  and  thou  art  the  devil!  For  this  reason 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee."  He 
then  hastily  left  the  pulpit,  and  ran  away  as 
if  Satan  had  been  behind  him.  Immediately 
the  images  were  torn  down,  and  the  mass 
abolished.  The  Roman-catholics  sought  to 
console  themselves  by  repeating  every  where: 
"  At  Zurzack  it  was  the  devil  who  introduced 
the  Reformation."3 


1  Die  sectisohen  haltenc!  vll  clcnds  Hiidel  volk  gefunden, 
Ac.    Sa'iit,  Chron. 

*  Le  bon  Dieu.  probably  the  patron  saint.    W. 
3  That  der  Tuffel  d£n  ersten  .' 
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The  priests  and  warriors  t>f  tlie  Forest 
Cantons  beheld  the  overthrow  of  the  Romish 
faith  in  countries  that  lay  nearer  to  them. 
In  the  canton  of  Glaris,  whence  by  the  steep 
passes  of  the  Klaus  and  the  Pragel,1  the  Re- 
form might  suddenly  fall  upon  Uri  and 
Schwytz,  two  men  met  face  to  face.  At 
Mollis,  Friclolin  Brunner  who  questioned 
himself  every  day  by  what  means  lie  could 
advance  the  cause  of  Christ,-  attacked  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  with  the  energy  of  his 
friend  Zwingle,3  and  endeavoured  to  spread 
among  the  people,  who  were  passionately 
fond  of  war,  the  peace  and  charity  of  the 
Gospel.  At  Glaris,  on  the  contrary,  Valen- 
tine Tschudi  studied  with  all  the  circumspec- 
tion of  his  friend  Erasmus  to  preserve  a,  just 
medium  between  Komi;  and  the  Reform.  And 
although,  in  consequence  of  Fridolin's  preach- 
ing, the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  indulgences, 
meritorious  works,  and  intercession  of  the 
saints,  were  looked  at  by  the  Glaronais  as 
mere  follies  and  fables,4  they  still  believed 
with  Tschudi  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  substantially  in  the  bread  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

At  the  same  time  a  movement  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reform  was  taking  place  in  that 
high  and  savage  valley,  where  the  Linth, 
roaring  at  the  foot  of  vast  rocks  with  jagged 
crests — enormous  citadels  which  seem  built 
in  the  air, — bathes  the  villages  of  Schwanden 
and  Ruti  with  its  waters.  The  Roman-catho- 
lics, alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
and  wishing  to  save  these  mountains  at  least, 
had  scattered  with  liberal  hands  the  money 
they  derived  from  their  foreign  pensions  ; 
and  from  that  time  violent  hostility  divided 
old  friends,  and  men  who  appeared  to  have 
been  won  over  to  the  Gospel  basely  sought 
for  a  pretext  to  conceal  a  disgraceful  flight.5 
"  Peter6  and  I,"  wrote  Rasdorfer,  pastor  of 
Ruti,  in  despair,  "  are  labouring  in  the  vine- 
yard, but  alas!  the  grapes  we  gather  are  not 
employed  for  the  sacrifice,  and  the  very  birds 
do  not  eat  them.  We  fish,  but  after  having 
ioil'-d  all  night,  we  firjd  that  we  have  only 
caught  leeches.7  Alas  !  we  are  casting  pearls 
before  dogs,  and  roses  before  swine!"  The 
spirit  of  revolt  against  the  Gospel  soon  de- 
scended from  these  valleys  with  the  noisy 
waters  of  the  Linth  as  far  as  Glaris  and 
Mollis,  "  The  council,  as  if  it  had  been  com- 
posed only  of  silly  women,  shifted  its  sails 
every  day,"  said  Rasdorfer;8  "one  day  it 


• '  This  is  the  road  by  which  the  army  of  Suwaroff  escaped 
in  I:M. 

-  Nam  quotldie  cogitate  noleo  quanam  re  Christianura 
adjuvem  prufectum.    Zw.  Kpp.  ii.  13. 

3  Audeo  ego  intr<  pide  onincm  ecciesiic  abusum  et  omnia 
humana   pnecepta   in   enunciallone   rerbi   Dei   damnare. 
Ibid. 

4  Xugasesseet  fabulas.    Ibid. 

4  J  mi  jira  touvicti  piilmuili.  ui  < amint.    Ibiil.  '.'M. 

6   Picrrj  lU'llltlii:.  paslur  of  Srhuarcli-n. 

:  lotaenim  nocte  piscantes.  saneuisngag,  aspendios  ce- 
piimis.  Zw.  Epp.  ii.  U.  Rusdorter  evidently  alludes  tu 
w  hat  Pliny  says  of  a  kind  of  vine  termed  Arpfn<t\oi :  E  di- 
verso  a«pendio»,  riamnata  aris.  Ferunt  enm  nee  ab  alile 
ulla  attingi.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  ivili.  §  22. 

•  Vertit  vela  indies  aenalus  uotter  tuulkrcularum  more. 
Zw.  Epp.  ii.  13. 
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will  have  the  cowl,  on  the  next  it  will  not."1 
Glaris,  like  a  leaf  carried  along  on  the  bosom 
of  one  of  its  torrents,  and  which  the  waves 
and.  eddies  drive  in  different  directions, 
wavered,  wheeled  about,  and  was  nearly 
swallowed  up. 

Hut  this  crisis  came  to  an  end:  the  Gospel 
suddenly  regained  strength,  and  on  Easter 
Monday  1530,  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people  "  put  the  mass  and  the  altars  to  the 
vote."  A  powerful  party  that  relied  upon 
the  Five  Cantons  vainly  opposed  the  Reform. 
It  was  proclaimed,  and  its  vanquished  and 
disconcerted  enemies  were  forced  to  content 
themselves,  says  Bullinger,  with  mysteriously 
concealing  a  few  idols,  which  they  reserved 
for  better  days. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  reform  advanced  in 
the  exterior  Rhodes  of  Appenzell,2  and  in  the 
district  of  Sargans.  Hut  what  most  exaspe- 
rated the  cantons  that  remained  faithful  to 
the  Romish  doctrines,  was  to  see  it  pass  the 
Alps  and  appear  in  Italy,  in  those  beautiful 
districts  round  Lake  Maggiore,  where,  near 
the  embouchure  of  the  Maggia,  within  the 
walls  of  Locarno,  in  the  midst  of  laurels, 
pomegranates,  and  cypresses,  flourished  the 
noble  families  of  Orelli,  Muralto,  Magoria, 
and  Duni,  and  where  floated  since  15i2  the 
sovereign  standard  of  the  cantons.  "  What !  " 
said  the  Waldstettes,  "  is  it  not  enough  that 
Zurich  and  Zwingle  infest  Switzerland !  They 
have  the  impudence  to  carry  their  pretended 
reform  even  into  Italy, — even  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  pope  !  " 

Great  irregularities  prevailed  there  among 
the  clergy  :  "  Whoever  wishes  to  be  damned 
must  become  a  priest,"  was  a  common  say- 
ing.3 But  the  Gospel  succeeded  in  making 
its  way  even  into  that  district.  A  monk  of 
Coino,  Egidio  a,  Porta,  who  had  taken  the 
cowl  in  1511,  against  the  wishes  of  his 
family,4  struggled  for  years  in  the  Augustine 
convent,  and  nowhere  found  peace  for  his 
soul.  Motionless,  environed,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  with  profound  night,  he  cried  aloud : 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do?" 
Erelong  the  monk  of  Como  thought  he  heard 
these  words  in  his  he-irt:  "Go  to  Ulrich 
Zwingle  and  he  will  tell  thce."  He  rose 
trembling  with  emotion.  li  It  is  you,"  wrote 
ho  to  Zwingle  immediately,  "  but  no  !  it  is 
not  you,  it  is  God  who,  through  you,  will 
deliver  me  from  the  nets  of  the  hunters." 
"  Translate  the  New  Testament  into  Italian,'1 
replied  Zwingle  ;  "  I  will  undertake  to  get  it 
printed  at  Zurich."  This  is  what  the  Reform 
did  for  Italy  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 

Egidio  therefore  remained.  He  com- 
menced translating  the  Gospel ;  but  at  one 

l  Vult  jam  cuciillum,  poet  non  vult.  Zvr.  Epp.  II.  13. 
That  1.1,  at  une  time  it  recognises,  at  another  reject*, 
thf  Ablnil  of  Saint  (.all. 

-  See  ivr.i-iliit  Noll's  letter  to  Zwinsle,  Epp.  IL  635. 

3  St.  Lhorles  Barromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  suppressed 
soni>'\\  hat  lutrr  srveral  convents  in  this  district :  "Monia- 
linin  non  dicarn  collegia,  «ed  amantlum  contnbernia,"  said 
he.  Die  evangel  Gem.  in  1  ocarno  mn  F.  lleycr.  I.  Iu9. 

<  Subihm  memet  a  parentum  patrocinio,  cucullumqn* 
nigrum  ex  aniruo  suscepi.  Zw.  Epp.  i.  Ux. 
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time  he  had  to  beg  for  the  convent,  at  an- 
other to  repeat  his  "  hours,"  and  then  to 
accompany  one  of  the  fathers  on  his  jour- 
neys.1 Every  thing  that  surrounded  him 
increased  his  distress.  He  saw  his  country 
reduced  to  the  givat'-st  misery  by  desolating 
wars, — men  formerly  rich,  holding  out  their 
hands  for  alms, — crowds  of  women  driven  by 
want  to  the  most  shameful  degradation.  lie 
imagined  that  a  great  political  deliverance 
could  alone  bring  about  tl>e  religious  inde- 
pendence of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

On  a  sudden  he  thought  that  this  happy 
hour  was  arrived.  He  perceived  a  band  of 
Lutheran  lansquenets  descending  the  Alps. 
Their  serried  phalanxes,  their  threatening 
looks,  were  directed  towards  the-  brinks  of  the 
Tiber.  At  their  head  marched  Freundsberg, 
wearing  a  chain  of  gold  around  his  neck,  and 
saying:  "  If  I  reach  Rome  I  will  make  use 
of  it  to  hang  the  pope."' — "  God  wills  to  save 
us,"  wrote  Kgidio  to  Zwingle  :  "  write  to  the 
constable  ;2  entreat  him  to  deliver  the  people 
over  whom  lie  rules, — to  take  from  the  shaven 
crowns,  whose  God  is  their  belly,  the  wealth 
which  renders  them  so  proud, — and  to  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  people  who  are  dying 
'of  hunger.  Then  let  each  one  preach  with- 
out fear  the  pure  Word  of  the  Lord. — The 
strength  of  Antichrist  is  near  its  fall !" 

Thus,  about  the  end  of  1526,  Egidio  already 
dreamt  of  the  Reformation  of  Italy.  From 
that  time  his  letters  cease :  the  monk  dis- 
appeared. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
arm  of 'Rome  was  able  to  reach  him,  and  that, 
like  so  many  others,  he  was  plunged  into  the 
gloomy  dungeon  of  some  convent. 

In  the  spring  of  1530,  arnew  epoch  com- 
menced for  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  Zurich 
appointed  Jacques  Werdmiiller  bailiff  of 
Locarno ;  he  was  a  grave  man,  respected  by 
all,  and  who  even  in  1524  had  kissed  the 
feet  of  the  pope  ;  he  had  since  then  been  won 
over  to  the  Gospel,  and  had  sat  down  at  the 
feet  of  the  Saviour.3  "  Go,"  said  Zurich, 
"  and  bear  yourself  like  a  Christian,  and  in 
all  that  concerns  the  Word  of  God  conform 
to  the  ordinances."  Werdmiiller  met  with 
nothing  but  darkness  in  every  quarter.  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  this  gloom,  a  "feeble  glimmer- 
ing seemed  to  issue  from  a  convent  situated 
on  the  delightful  shores  of  Lake  M::ggiore. 
Among  the  Carmelites  at  Locarno  was  a 
monk  nnmed  Fontana,  skilled  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  animated  with  the  same  spi- 
rit that  had  enlightened  the  monk  of  Como. 
The  doctrine  of  salvation,  "  without  money 
and  without  price,"  which  God  proclaims  in 
the  Gospel,  filled  him  with  love  and  joy. 
"  As  long  as  I  live,"  said  he,  "  I  will  preach 
upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;"4  for  it  was 


1  Confratres  nonnulli  virl  certe  et  pletate  et  eruditionc 
nequaquam  contemptibiles.    Zw.  Epp.  i.  53). 

2  Bourbon,  who  commanded  in  Italy  on  behalf  of  the 
emperor.    Supra,  book  xiii.  p.  501. 

«  Se  dutri  vlvtt  satis  de  Eplstolis  Paul!  cocclonaturum 
esie.    Zw.  Epp.  ii.  <i97. 
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particularly  in  these  epistles  that  he  had 
found  the  truth.  Two  monks,  of  whose 
n;i ines  we  are  ignorant,  shared  his  senti- 
ments. Fontana  wrote  a  letter  "  to  all  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Germany,"  which  was 
forwarded  to  Zwingle.  We  may  imagine 
we  hear  that  man  of  Macedonia,  who  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  Paul  in  the  night,  call- 
ing him  to  Europe,  and  saying,  "  Come  over 
and  help  us."1 — "  0,  trusty  and  well-beloved 
of  Christ  Jesus,'"  cried  the  monk  of  Locar- 
no to  Germany,  "  remember  Lazarus,  the 
beggar,  in  the  Gospel,  —  remember  that 
humble  Canaanitish  woman,  longing  for  the 
erumbs  that  fell  from  the  Lord's  table  !  hun- 
gry as  David,  I  have  recourse  to  the  shew- 
bread  placed  upon  the  altar.  A  poor  traveller 
devoured  by  thirst,  I  rush  to  the  springs  of 
living  water.2  Plunged  in  darkness,  bathed  in 
tears,  we  cry  to  you  who  know  the  mysteries 
of  God  to  send  us  by  the  hands  of  the  munifi- 
cent J.  Werdmiiller  all  the  writings  of  the  di- 
vine Zwingle,  of  the  famous  LutlieV,  of  the 
skilful  Melancthon,  of  the  mild  CEcolampadius, 
of  the  ingenious  Pomeranus,  of  the  learned 
Lambert,  of  the  elegant  Brentz,  of  the  pene- 
trating Bucer,  of  the  studious  Leo,  of  the  vigi- 
lant Hiitten,  and  of  the  other  illustrious  doc- 
tors, if  there  are  any  more.  Excellent  princes, 
pivots  of  the  Church,  our  holy  mother,  make 
haste  to  deliver  from  the  slavery  of  Babylon 
a  city  of  Lombardy  that  has  not  yet  known 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  but 
three  who  have  combined  t<«getlier  to  fight 
on  behalf  of  the  truth;3  but  it  was  beneath 
the  blows  of  a  small  body  of  men,  chosen  by 
God,  and  not  by  the  thousands  of  Gideon, 
that  Midian  fell.  Who  knows  if,  from  a 
small  spark,  God  may  not  cause  a  great  con- 
flagration ?  " 

Thus  three  men  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mag- 
gia  hoped  at  that  time  to  reform  Italy.  Tin 'V 
uttered  a  call  to  which,  for  three  centuries, 
the  evangelical  world  has  not  replied.  Zu- 
rich, however,  in  these  days  of  its  strength 
and  of  its  faith,  displayed  a  holy  boldness, 
and  dared  extend  her  heretical  arms  beyond 
the  Alps.  Hence,  L*ri,  Schwytz,  Unterwal- 
den,  and  all  the  Romanists  of  Switzerland 
gave  vent  to  loud  and  terrible  threats,  swear- 
ing to  arrest  even  in  Zurich  itself  the  course 
of  these  presumptuous  invasions. 

But  the  Zurichers  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  this :  they  gave  the  confederates 
more  serious  cause  of  fear  by  waging  \nces- 
sant  war  a  gainst  the  con  vents,' — those  centres 
of  ultra-montane  fanaticism.  The  extensive 
monastery  of  Wettingen,  around  which  roll 
the  waters  of  the  Limmat,  and  which,  by  its 
proximity  to  Zurich,  was  exposed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  breath  of  reform,  was  in 
violent  commotion.  On  the  23d  August 

1  Acts  xvi.  9. 

2  Debilis  et  infirmus  apud  piscinam,  salutcm  mel et  p»trlB 
toto  mentis  affectu  citiasline  eipecto.     Hottinffer,  seecul. 
16.  pars  2,  p.  619. 

>  Confederati  conjunctique  in  eipeditionem  veritatis  tres 
tantum  numeru  kuuius.  Ibid.  620. 
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1529,  a  great  change  took  place  ;  the  monks 
ceased  to  sing  mass  ;  they  cut  off  each  other's 
beards,  not  without  shedding  a  few  tears  ; 
they  laid  down  their  frocks  find  their 
hoods,  and  clothed  themselves  in  becoming 
secular  dresses.1  Then,  in  astonishment  at 
this  metamorphosis,  they  listened  devoutly 
to  the  sermon  which  Sebastian  llcnli  of 
Zurich  came  and  preached  to  them,  and  ere- 
long employed  themselves  in  propagating  the 
Gospel,  and  in  singing  psalms  in  German. 
Thus  Wettingen  fell  into  the  current  of  that 
river  which  seemed  to  be  every  where  re 
viving  the  confederation.  The  cloister, 
ceasing  to  be  a  house  for  gaming,  gluttony, 
and  drunkenness,  was  changed  into  a  school. 
Two  monks  alone  in  all  the  monastery  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  cowl. 

The  commander  of  Mulinen,  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  threats  of  tlie 
Romish  cantons,  earnestly  pressed  the  com- 
mandery  of  St.  John  at  Hitzkirch  towards 
the  Refcrmation.  The  question  was  put  to 
the  vote,  and  the  majority  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Word  of  God.  "  Ah  !  "  said  the  com- 
mander, "  I  have  been  long  pushing  behind 
the  chariot."2  On  the  4th  September  the 
commandery  was  reformed.  It  was  the  same 
with  that  of  Wadenswyl,  with  the  convent 
of  Pfeffers,  and  others  besides.  Even  at 
Mury  the  majority  declared  for  the  Gospel  ; 
but  the  minority  prevailed  through  the  sup- 
port of  the  Five  Cantons.3  A  new  triumph, 
and  one  of  greater  value,  was  destined  to  in- 
demnify the  reform,  and  to  raise  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Waldstettes  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  by  his  wealth,  by 
the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  the  influence 
which  he  exercised  in  Switzerland,  was  one 
of  the  most  formidable,  adversaries  of  the 
Gospel.  In  1529,  therefore,  at  the  moment 
when  the  army  of  Zurich  took  the  field 
against  the  Five  Cantons,  the  Abbot  Francis 
of  Geisberg,  in  alarm  and  at  the  brink  of 
death,  caused  himself  to  be  hastily  removed 
into  the  strong  castle  of  Rohrschach,  not 
thinking  himself  secure  except  within  its 
walls.  Four  days  after  this,  the  illustrious 
Vadian,  burgomaster  of  St.  Gaul,  entered 
the  convent,  and  announced  the  intention  of 
the  people  to  resume  the  use  of  their  cather 
dral-church,  and  to  remove  the  images.  The 
monks  were  astonished  at  such  audacity,  and 
having  in  vain  protested  and  cried  for  help, 
put  their  most  precious  effects  in  a  place  of 
safety,  and  fled  to  Einsidlen. 

Among  these  was  Kilian  Kouffi,  head- 
steward  of  the  abbey,  a  cunning  and  active 
monk,  and,  like  Zwingle,  a  native  of  the 
Tockenburg.  Knowing  how  important  it 
was  to  find  a  successor  to  the  abbot,  before 
the  news  of  his  death  was  bruited  abroad,  he 
came  to  an  understanding  with  those  who 

1  Bekleitend  slch  in  erbare  gemelne  Landskleyder.    Bull. 
Chron.  ii.  21. 

2  Piu  me  in  hoc  curru  promovendo  laborasse,  prinsqimm 
tarn  longc  proccssit.    Zw.  Kpp.  Ii.  334. 

3  Das  das  minder  must  das  mecr  sin.    Bull.  ii.  241. 
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waited  on  the  prelate  ;  and  the  latter  dying 
on  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  the  meals  were 
carried  as  usual  into  his  chamber,  and  with 
downcast  eyes  and  low  voice  the  attendants 
answered  every  inquiry  about  his  health. 
While  this  farce  was  going  on  round  a  dead 
body,  the  monks  who  had  assembled  at  Ein- 
sidlen repaired  in  all  haste  to  Kapperschwyl, 
in  the  territory  of  St.  Gall,  and  there  elected 
Kilian,  who  had  so  skilfully  managed  the 
affair.  The  new  abbot  went  immediately  to 
Rohrschach,  and  on  Good  Friday  he  there 

E reclaimed  his  own  election  and  the  death  of 
is  predecessor.  Zurich  and  Glaris  declared 
they  would  not  recognise  him,  unless  he 
could  prove  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  a 
monkish  life  was  in  conformity  with  the 
Gospel.  "  We  are  ready  to  protect  the 
house  of  God,"  said  they ;  "  and  for  this 
reason  we  require  that  it  be  consecrated  anew 
to  the  Lord.  But  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is 
our  duty  also  to  protect  tbo  people.  The 
free  Church  of  Christ  should  raise  its  head  in 
the  bosom  of  a  free  people*'1  At  the  same 
time  the  ministers  of  St.  Gall  published  forty- 
two  theses,  in  which  they  asserted  that  con- 
vents were  not  "  houses  of  God,  but  houses 
of  the  devil."1  The  abbot,  supported  by  Lu- 
cerne and  Schwytz,  which  with  Zurich  and 
Glaris  exercised  sovereign  power  in  St.  Gall, 
replied  that  he  could  not  dispute  about  rights 
which  he  held  from  popes  and  emperors. 
The  two  natives  of  the  Tockenburg,  Zwingle 
and  Kilian,  were  thus  struggling  around  St. 
Gall, — the  one  claiming  the  people  for  the 
abbey,  and  the  other  the  abbey  for  the  people. 
The  army  of  Zurich  having  approached  Wyl, 
Kilian  seized  upon  the  treasures  and  muni- 
ments of  the  convent,  and  fled  precipitately 
beyond  the  Rhine.  As  soon  as  peace  was 
concluded,  the  crafty  monk  put  on  a  secular 
dress,  and  crept  mysteriously  as  far  as  Ein- 
sidlen, whence  on  a  sudden  he  made  all 
Switzerland  re-echo  with  his  cries.  Zurich 
in  conjunction  with  Glaris  replied  by  pub- 
lishing a  constitution,  according  to  which  a 
governor,  "  confirmed  in  the  evangelical 
faith,"  should  preside  over  the  district,  with 
a.  council  of  twelve  members,  while  the  elec- 
tion of  pastors  was  left  to  the  parishes.2  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  abbot,  expelled  and  a 
fugitive,  while  crossing  a  river  near  Bregentz, 
fell  from  his  horse,  got  entangled  in  his  frock, 
and  was  drowned.  Of  the  two  combatants 
from  the  Tockenburg,  it  was  Zwingle  who 
gained  the  victory. 

The  convent  was  put  up  to  sale,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  town  of  St.  Gall,  "  with 
the  exception,"  says  Bullinger,  "  of  a  de- 
tached building,  called  Hell,  where  the  monks 
were  left  who  had  not  embraced  the  Re- 
form."3 The  time  having  arrived  when  the 
governor  sent  by  Zurich  was  to  give  place 


1  Thesis  8.    Bull.  II.  115. 

2  Pie  Pfarer  soil  den  Gmeinden  Irs  er»llen»  ru  etkl 
Zugcstellsyn.    Ibid.  26?. 

3  Alcin  was  ein  pebuw  die  Hrll  genampt,  das  Hess 
don  Muncbcn  blylen.    Ibid.  271. 
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to  one  from  Lucerne,  the  people  of  St.  Gall 
called  upon  the  latter  to  swear  to  their  con- 
stitution. "  A  governor  has  never  been 
known,"  replied  he,  "  to  make  an  oath  to 
peasants;  it  is  the  peasants  who  should 
make  o:>!h  to  the  governor!''  Upon  this  he 
retired  :  the  Zurich  governor  remained,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  Five  Cantons  against 
Zurich,  which  so  daringly  assisted  the  people 
it.  1  -'ill  in  recovering  their  ancient  liber- 
tics,  rose  to  the  higest  paroxysm  of  anger. 

A  few  victories,  however,  consoled  in  some 
degree  the  partisans  of  Rome.  Soleurc  was 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  contested 
battle-fields.  The  citizens  and  the  learned 
were  in  favour  of  Reform  :  the  patricians 
and  canons  for  Popery.  Philip  Grotz  of  Zug 
was  preaching  the  Gospel  there,  and  when 
the  council  desired  to  compel  him  to  say 
!:i',---:,  one  hundred  of  the  reformed  appeared 
iu  .the  hall  of  assembly  on  the  loth  Septem- 
ber I o'29,  and  with  energy  called  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  As  Zurich  and  Berne  sup- 
ported this  demand,  their  prayer  was  granted. 
Upon  this  the  most  fanatical  of  the  Roman- 
catholics  exasperated  at  the  concession, closed 
the  gates  of  the  city,  pointed  the  guns,  and 
made  a  show  of  expelling  the  friends  of  the 
Reform.  The  council  prepared  to  punish 
these  agitators,  when  the  reformed,  willing 
to  set  an  example  of  Christian  moderation, 
declared  they  would  forgive  them.1  The 
Great  Council  then  published  throughout  the 
canton  that  the  dominion  of  conscience  be- 
ing to  God  alone,  and  faith  being  the 
free  gift  of  His  grace,  each  one  might  follow 
the,  religion  which  bethought  best.  Thirty- 
fair  parishes  declared  for  the  Reformation, 
,".nd  only  ten  for  the  mass.  Almost  all  the 
rural  districts  were  in  favour  of  the  Gospel; 
but  the  majority  in  the  city  sided  with  the 
pope.2  Ila'ller,  whom  the  reformed  of  So- 
]  11  v  had  sent  for,  arrived,  and  it  was  a  day 
of  triumph  for  them.  It  was  in  the  middle 
cf  winter:  "To-day,"  ironically  observed 
one  of  the  evangelical  Christians,  "  the 
pitron  saint  (St.  Ours)  will  sweat!"  And 
in  truth — oh!  wonderful  ! — drops  of  moisture 
fell  from  the  holy  image  !  It  was  simply  a 
little  holy  water  that  had  frozen  and  then 
thawed.  But  the  Romanists  would  listen  to 
ii)  raillery  on  so  illustrious  a  prodigy,  which 
1'i-iy  remind  us  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius 
at  Naples.  All  the  city  resounded  with 
piteous  erics, —the  bells,  were  tolled, — a 
ral  procession  moved  through  the  streets, 
— and  high  mass  was  sung  in  honour  of  the 
.••illy  prince  who  had  shown  in  so  mar- 
\.  llniis  a  manner  the  pangs  he  felt  for  his 
dearly  beloved.  "It  is  the  fat  minister  of 
IVrnc  (Ilaller)  who  is  the  cause  of  the  saint's 
alarm,"  said  the  devout  old  women.  One  of 
them  declared  that  .she  would  thrust  a  knife 
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into  his  body  ;  and  certain  Roman-catholics 
threatened  to  go  to  the  Cordeliers'  church  and 
murder  the  pastors  who  preached  there. 
I 'pun  this  the  reformed  rushed  to  that  church 
and  demanded  a  public  discussion  :  two 
hundred  of  their  adversaries  posted  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ours  and  refused  all  inquiry.  Neither  of  the 
two  parties  was  willing  to  be  the  first  to 
abandon  the  camp  in  which  it  was  entrenched. 
The  senate,  wishing  to  clear  the  two  churches 
thus  in  a  manner  transformed  into  citadels, 
announced  that  at  Martinmas,  i.  e.  nine 
months  later,  a  public  disputation  should  take 
place.  But  as  the  reformed  found  the  delay 
too  long,  both  parties  remained  for  a  whole 
week  more  under  arms.  Commerce  was  inter- 
rupted,— the  public  offices  were  closed, — 
messengers  ran  to  and  fro, — arrangements 
were  proposed  ; — but  the  people  were  so 
stiff-necked,1  that  no  one  would  give  way. 
The  city  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  At  Jast  all 
were  agreed  about  the  discussion,  and  the 
ministers  committed  four  theses  to  writing, 
which  the  canons  immediately  attempted  to 
refute. 

Nevertheless  they  judged  it  a  still  better 
plan  to  elude  them.  Nothing  alarmed  the 
Romanists  so  much  as  a  disputation.  "  What 
need  have  we  of  any  ?"  said  they.  "  Do  not 
the  writings  of  the  two  parties  declare  their 
sentiments  ?"  The  conference  was,  there- 
fore, put  oft'  until  the  following  year.  Many 
of  the  reformed,  indignant  at  these  delays, 
imprudently  quitted  the  city  ;  and  the  coun- 
cils, charmed  at  this  result,  which  they  were 
far  from  expecting,  hastily  declared  that  the 
people  should  be  free  in  the  canton,  but  that 
in  the  city  no  one  should  attack  the  mass. 
From  that  time  the  reformed  were  compelled 
every  Sunday  to  leave  Soleure  and  repair  to 
the  village  of  Zuchswyl  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God.  Tims  Popery,  defeated  in  so  many 
places,  triumphed  in  Soleure. 

Zurich  and  the  other  reformed  cantons  at- 
tentively watched  these  successes  of  their 
adversaries,  and  lent  a  fearful  ear  to  the 
threats  of  the  Roman-catholics,  who  were 
continually  announcing  the  intervention  of 
the  emperor  :  when  on  a  sudden  a  report  was 
heard  that  nine  hundred  Spaniards  had  en- 
tered the  Grisons  ;  that  they  were  led  by  the 
Chatelain  of  MussY>,  recently  invested  with 
the  title  of  marquis  by  Charles  the  Fifth  ; 
that  the  chatelain's  brother-in-law,  Didicr 
d'Embs,  was  also  marching  against  the 
Swiss  at  the  hcrtd  of  three  thousand  imperial 
lansquenets  ;  and  that  the  emperor  himself 
was  ready  to  support  them  with  all  his 
forces.  The  Grisons  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm. 
The  Waldstettes  remained  motionless  ;  but 
all  the  reformed  cantons  assembled  their 
troops,  and  eleven  thousand  men  began  their 
march.'2  The  emperor,  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan  having  soon  after  declared  that  they 
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would  not  support  the  chatelain,  this  adven- 
turer  bctield  his  castle  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  banks  of 
the  Scsia,  giving  guarantees  of  future  tran- 
quillity;  while  tlic  Swiss  soldiers  returned 
to  their  homes,  fired  with  indignation  against 
the  Five  Cantons,  who  by  their  inactivity 
had  infringed  the  federal  alliance.1  "Our 
prompt  and  energetic  resistance."  said  they, 
"  has  undoubtedly  baffled  their  perfidious 
designs  ;  but  the  reaction  is  only  adjourned. 
Although  the  parchment  of  the  Austrian 
alliance  has  been  torn  in  pieces,  thealli-mce 
itself  still  exists.  The  truth  has  freed  us, 
but  soon  the  imperial  lansquenets  will  come 
and  try  to  place  us  again  under  the  yoke  of 
slavery  k" 

Thus  in  consequence  of  so  many  violent 
shocks,  the  two  parties  that  divided  Switzer- 
land had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  irri- 
tation. The  gulf  that  separated  them  widen- 
ed daily.  The  clouds — the  forerunners  of 
the  tempest — drove  swiftly  along  the  moun- 
tains, and  gathered  threateningly  above  the 
valleys.  Under  these  circumstances  Zwingle 
and  his  friends  thought  it  their  duty  to  raise 
their  voices,  and  if  possible  to  avert  the 


storm.     In   like  manner,  Nicholas  de  Flue  i  lost. 


that  which  separates  them  ?  Away  then 
with  that  which  separates  you  from  our 
cities,  that  is,  the  absence  of  the  Word  of 
God  :  and  immediately  the  Almighty  will 
unite  us,  as  our  fathers  were  united.  Then 
placed  in  your  mountains,  as  in  the  centre  of 
Christendom,  you  will  be  an  example  to  it, 
its  protection  and  its  refuge  ;  and  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  this  vale  of  tears,  beiim- 
the  terror  of  the  wicked  and  the  consolation 
of  the  faithful,  you  will  at  last  be  established 
in  eternal  happiness." 

Thus  frankly  did  these  men  of  God  ad- 
dress their  brothers,  the  Waldstettcs.  Hut 
their  voice  was  not  attended  to.  "  The 
ministers'  sermon  is  rather  long,"1  said 
some  of  the  deputies  yawning  and  stretch- 
ing their  arms,  while  others  pretended  to 
find  in  it  new  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
cities. 

This  proceeding  of  the  ministers  was  use- 
less :  the  Waldstettes  rejected  the  Word  of 
God,  which  they  had  been  entreated  to  admit ; 
they  rejected  the  hands  that  were  extended 
towards  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  called  for  the  pope  and  not  for  the 
Gospel.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  appeared 


had  in  former  days  thrown  himself  between 
the  hostile  parties. 

On  the  5th  September  1530,  the  principal 
ministers  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  and  Stras- 
burg,  —  CEcolampadius,  Capito,  Megander, 
Leo  Juda,  and  Myeonius,  —  were  assembled 
at  Zurich  in  Zwingle's  house.  Desirous  of 
taking  a  solemn  step  with  the  Five  Cantons, 
they  drew  up  an  address  that  was  presented 
to  the  Confederates  at  the  meeting  of  the 
diet  at  Baden.  However  unfavourable  the 
deputies  were,  ns  a  body,  to  these  heretical 
ministers,  they  nevertheless  listened  to  this 
epistle,  but  not  without  signs  of  impatience 
and  weariness.2  "  You  are  aware,  gracious 
lords,  that  concord  increases  the  power  o'' 
states,  and  that  discord  overthrows  them.3 
You  are  yourselves  a  proof  of  the  first  of 
these  truths.  Setting  out  from  a  small 
beginning,  you  have,  by  a  good  understand- 
ing one  with  another,  arrived  at  a  great  end. 
May  God  condescend  to  prevent  you  also* 
from  giving  a  striking  proof  of  the  second  ! 
Whence  conies  disunion,  if  not  from  selfish- 
ness? and  how  can  we  destroy  this  fatal 
passion,  except  by  receiving  from  God  the 
love  of  the  common  weal  ?  For  this  reason  we 
conjure  you  to  allow  the  Word  of  God  to  be 
freely  preached  among  you,  as  did  your 
pious  ancestors.  WJien  has  there  ever  ex- 
isted a  government,  even  among  the  hea- 
thens, which  saw  not  that  the  hand  of  God 
alone  upholds  a  nation  ?  Do  not  two  drops 
of  quicksilver  unite  so  soon  as  you  remove 
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Some  persons,  however,  had  at  that  time  a 
glimpse  of  what  might  have  saved  Switzer- 
land and  the  Reformation,— the  autonomy 
(self-government)  of  the  Church,  and  its  in- 
dependence of  political  interests.  Had  they 
been  wise  enough  to  decline  the  secular  power 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  it  is 
probable  that  harmony  might  have  been 
gradually  established  in  the  Helvetic  can- 
tons, and  that  the  Gospel  would  have  con- 
quered by  its  Divine  strength.  The  power 
of  the  Word  of  God  presented  chances  of  suc- 
cess that  were  not  afforded  by  pikes  and 
muskets.  The  energy  of  faith,  the  influence 
of  charity,  would  have  proved  a  securer  pro- 
tection to  Christians  against  the  burning 
piles  of  the  Waldstettcs  than  diplomatists 
and  men-at-arms.  None  of  the  reformers 
understood  this  so  clearly  as  CEcolampadius. 
His  handsome  countenance,  the  serenity  of 
his  features,  the  mild  expression  of  his  eyes, 
his  long  and  venerable  beard,  the  spirituality 
of  his  expression,  and  a  certain  dignity  that 
inspired  confidence  and  respect,  gave  him 
rather  the  air  of  an  apostle  than  of  a  reformer. 
It  was  the  power  of  the  inner  word  that  he 
particularly  extolled;  perhaps  he  even  went 
too  far  in  spiritualism.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  if  any  man  could  have  saved  Re- 
form from  the  misfortunes  that  were  about 
to  befall  it — that  man  was  he.  In  separating 
from  the  Papacy,  he  desired  not  to  set  up  tho 
magistracy  in  its  stead.  "  The  magistrate 
who  should  take  away  from  the  churches  the 
authority  that  belongs  to  them."  wrote  he  to 
Zwingle,  "  would  be  more  intolerable  than 
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Antichrist  himself  (i.  e.  the  pope)."1 — "  The 
hand  of  the  magistrate  strikes  with  thi- 
sword,  but  the  hand  of  Christ  heals.  Clirist 
has  not  said, — If  thy  brother  will  not  hear 
tliee,  tell  it  to  the  magistrate,  but — tell  it  to  the 
Church.  The  functions  of  the  State  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  Church.  The  State 
is  free  to  do  many  things  which  the  purity 
of  the  Gospel  condemns.'"-'  (Eoolampadiua 
suv  how  important  it  was  that  his  convic- 
tions should  prevail  among  the  reformed. 
This  man,  so  mild  and  so  spiritual,  feared 
not  to  stand  forth  boldly  in  defence  of  doc- 
trines then  so  novel.  He  expounded  them 
before  a  synodal  assembly,  and  next  de- 
veloped them  before  the  senate  of  Basle.3  It 
is  a  strange  circumstance  that  these  ideas, 
for  a  moment  at  least,  were  acceptable  to 
Zwingle;*  but  they  displeased  an  assembly 
of  the  brethren  to  whom  he  communicated 
them  ;  the  politic  Bucer  above  all  feared  that 
this  independence  of  the  Church  would  in 
some  measure  check  the  exercise  of  the  civil 
power.5  The  exertions  of  (Ecolampadius  to 
constitute  the  Church  were  not,  however,  en- 
tirely unsuccessful.  In  February  1531,  a 
diet  of  four  reformed  cantons  (Basle,  Zurich, 
Berne,  and  St.  Gall),  was  held  at  Basle,  in 
which  it  was  agreed,'  that  whenever  any 
difficulty  should  arise  with  regard  to  doc- 
trine or  worship,  an  assembly  of  divines  and 
laymen  should  be  convoked,  which  should 
examine  what  the  Word  of  God  said  on  the 
matter.6  This  resolution,  by  giving  greater 
unity  to  the  renovated  Church,  gave  it  also 
fresh  strength. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ZwinRle  and  th-e  Christian  State— Zwingle's  double  Part— 
Z'.vinzle  and  Luther  in  Relation  to  Politics — Philip  of 
H'/vM.'  and  the  Free  Cities— Projected  Union  between 
Zwingle  and  Luther — Zwingle's  political  Action— Project 
of  Alliance  against  the  Emperor— Zwingle  advocates  ac- 
tive Resistance— He  destines  the  Imperial  Crown  for 
Philip— Faults  of  the  Reformation— Embassy  to  Venice — 
iJiddiness  of  the  Reformation— Projected  Alliance  with 
T'rancr— Zwinfrle's  Plan  of  Alliance— Approaching  Ruin— 
Slanders  in  the  Fire  Cantons— Violence — Mysterious 
Paper— Berne  and  Basle  vote  for  Peace— General  Diet  at 
Baden— Evangelical  Diet  at  Zurich— Political  Reformation 
of  Switzerland— Activity  of  Zurich. 

I'i;r  it  was  too  late  to  tread  in  this  path 
which  would  have  prevented  so  many  disas- 
ters. The  Reformation  had  already  entered 
with  all  her  sails  set  upon  the  stormy  ocean 
of  politics,  and  terrible  misfortunes  were 
gathering  over  her.  The  impulse  communi- 
cated to  the  Reform  came  from  another  than 
(Ecolampadius.  Zwingle's  proud  .and  pierc- 
ing eyes, — his  harsh  features, — his  bold  step, 

'  Intolerabllior  enlm  Antichristo  Ipso  magistratua,  qul 
Erclesiis  auctoritatetn  suam  adimit.    Zw.  Epp.  il.  510. 

2  Il.sorum  functio  aliaest  ctecclesiastica,  multaque  ferre 
et    faccre    potest  qute   puritas  evangelica   non    agnosclt. 
Ibid. 

3  Orationis  mete  quam,  fratrum  nomine,  coram  senatu 
habui.    Ibid. 

*  Utmihi  magis  ac  m&zis  arrldet.    Ibid.  518. 
5  Lit  non  impediat   alfcubl   magistratum  ChrUtianum. 
Bucer  to  Zw.  p.  KIS. 
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— all  proclaimed  in  him  a  resolute  mind  and 
the  man  of  action.  Nurtured  in  the  exploits 
of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  threw  himself, 
to  save  Reform,  in  the  footsteps  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cato,  rather  than  in  those>  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul.  His  prompt  and  pene- 
trating looks  were  turned  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left, — to  the  cabinets  of  kings  «.nd  the 
councils  of  the  people,  whilst  they  should 
have  been  directed  solely  to  God.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  as  early  as  1527,  Zwingle, 
observing  how  all  the  powers  were  rising 
against  the  Reformation,  had  conceived  the 
plan  of  a  co-bur<jl>cry  or  Christian  State,1 
which  should  unite  all  the  friends  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  one  holy  and  powerful 
league.  This  was  so  much  the  easier  as 
Zwingle's  reformation  had  won  over  Stras- 
burg,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Reutlingen,  Lindau, 
Memmingen,  and  other  towns  of  Upper  Ger- 
many. C6n.-tance  in  December  1627,  Berne 
in  June  1528,  St.  Gall  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  Bienne  in  January  1529,  Mul- 
hausen  in  February,  Basle  in  March,  Schaff- 
hausen  in  September,  and  Strasburg  in  De- 
cember, entered  into  this  alliance.  This 
political  pliasis  of  Zwingle's  character  is  in 
the  eyes  of  some  persons  his  highest  claim 
to  glory  ;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
it  as  his  greatest  fault.  The  reformer,  de- 
serting the  paths  of  the  apostles,  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  perverse  ex- 
ample of  Popery.  The  primitive  Church 
never  opposed  their  persecutors  but  with  the 
sentiments  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  peace. 
Faith  was  the  only  sword  by  which  it  van- 
quished the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth. 
Zwingle  felt  clearly  that  by  entering  into 
the  ways  of  worldly  politicians,  he  was  leav- 
ing those  of  a  minister  of  Christ ;  he  there- 
fore sought  to  justify  himself.  "  No  doubt, 
it  is  not  by  human  strength,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
by  the  strength  of  God  alone  that  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  should  be  upheld.  But  God  often 
makes  use  of  men  as  instruments  to  succour 
men.  Let  us  therefore  unite,  and.  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine  to  Strasburg  let  us  form 
but  one  pcoole  and  one  alliance."2 

Zwingle  played  two  parts  at  once — he  was 
'  a  reformer  and  a  magistrate.  But  these  are 
two  characters  that  ought  not  more  to  be 
united  than  those  of  a  minister  and  of  a  sol- 
dier. We  will  not  altogether  blame  the  sol- 
diers and  the  magistrates  ;  in  forming  leagues 
and  drawing  the  sword,  even  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  they  act  according  to  their  point  of 
view,  although  it  is  not  the  same  as  ours ; 
but  we  must  decidedly  blame  the  Christian 
minister  who  becomes  a  diplomatist  or  a 
general. 

In  October  1529,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, Zwingle  repaired  to  Marburg,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  invited  by  Philip  of  Hesse ; 
and  while  neither  of  them  had  been  able  to 
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1  Clvitaa  Christiana. 

2  Pass  ron  oben  hinab  hie  disc*  Rhyns,  bis  gen  StrMboorf 
ein  Volk  und  Bundniss  wiirde.    Zw.  Opp.  ii.  J8. 
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come  to  an  understanding  with  Luther,  the 
landgrave  and  the  Swiss  reformer,  animated 
by  the  same  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  soon 
agreed  together. 

The  two  reformers  differed  not  less  in  their 
political  than  in  their  religious  system.  Lu- 
ther, brought  up  in  the  cloister  and  in  mon- 
astic submission,  was  imbued  in  youth  with 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church; 
Zwingle,  on  the  other  hand,  reared  in  the 
midst  of  Swiss  liberty,  had,  during  those 
early  years  which  decide  the  course  of  all  the 
rest,  imbibed  the  history  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics. Thus,  while  Luther  was  in  favour 
of  a  passive  obedience,  Zw ingle  advocated 
resistance  against  tyrants. 

These  two  men  were  the  faithful  repre- 
sentatives of  their  respective  nations.  In  the 
north  of  Germany,  the  princes  and  nobility 
were  the  essential  part  of  the  nation,  and  the 
people — strangers  to  all  political  liberty — 
had  only  to  obey.  Thus,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation  they  were  content  to  follow  the 
voice  of  their  doctors  and  chiefs.  In  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  on  the 
Rhine,  on  the  contrary,  many  cities,  after 
long  and  violent  struggles,  had  won  civil 
liberty ;  and  hence  we  find  in  almost  every 
place  the  people  taking  a  decided  part  in  the 
Reform  of  the  Church.  There  was  good  in 
thU ;  but  evil  was  close  at  hand.  The  re- 
formers, themselves  men  of  the  people,  who 
dared  not  act  upon  princes,  might  be  tempted 
to  hurry  away  the  people.  It  was  easier  for 
the  Reformation  to  unite  with  republics  than 
with  kings.  This  facility  nearly  proved  its 
ruin.  The  Gospel  was  thus  to  learn  that  its 
alliance  is  in  heaven. 

There  was,  however,  one  prince  with  whom 
the  reformed  party  of  the  1'ree  states  desired 
to  be  in  union  :  this  was  Philip  of  Hesse.  It 
was  he  who  in  great  measure  prompted 
Zwingle's  warlike  projects.  Zwingle  desired 
to  make  him  some  return,  and  to  introduce 
his  new  friend  into  the  evangelical  league. 
But  Berne,  watchful  to  avert  any  thing  that 
might  irritate  the  emperor  and  its  ancient 
confederates,  rejected  this  proposal,  and  thus 
excited  a  lively  discontent. in  the  "  Christian 
State." — "  What!"  cried  they,  "  do  the  Ber- 
nese refuse  an  alliance  that  would  be  honour- 
able for  us,  acceptable  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
terrible  to  our  adversaries?"1 — "The  Bear," 
said  the  high-spirited  Zwingle,  "  is  jealous 
of  the  Lion  (Zurich) ;  but  there  will  be  an 
end  to  all  these  artifices,  and  victory  will 
remain  with  the  bold."  It  would  appear,  in- 
deed, according  to  a  letter  in  cipher,  that 
the  Bernese  at  last  sided  with  Zwingle,  re- 
quiring only  that  this  alliance  with  a  prince 
of  the  empire  should  not  be  made  public.2 

Still  CEcolampadius  hack  not  triven  way, 
and  his  meekness  contended,  although  mo- 

1  Ipsla  et  nobis  honcstius,  ol>  re'ipionis  et  caritatis  can- 
earn,  Christo  uratius.  oh  conjuoctis  vires  utilius,  hosti- 
IIIIMJIIC  tcrnbilius.    Zw.  Ep|>.  ii.  4M. 

2  Tantum  ircusaverunt  aperte  asere.     Ibid.  4S7.     This 
ciphers  appears  to  indicate  the  Bernese. 
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destly,  with  the  boldness  of  his  impetuous 
friend.  He  was  convinced  that  faith  was 
destined  to  triumph  only  by  the  cordial 
union  of  all  believers.  A  valuable  relief 
occurred  to  reanimate  his  exertions.  The 
deputies  of  the  Christian  co-btirghery  having 
assembled  at  Basle  in  1530,  the  envoys  from 
Strasburg  endeavoured  to  reconcile  "Luther 
and  Zwingle.  CEcolampadius  wrote  to  Zwin- 
gle on  the  subject,  begging  him  to  hasten  to 
Basle,1  and  not  show  himself  too  unyielding. 
"  To  say  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  really  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  appear 
to  many  too  hard  an  expression,"  said  lie, 
"  but  is  it  not  softened,  when  it  is  added — 
spiritually  and  not  bodily?"" 

Zwingle  was  immovable.  "  It  is  to  flatter 
Luther  that  you  hold  such  language,  and  not 
to  defend  the  truth.3  JEdere  est  credere."* 
Nevertheless  there  were  men  present  at  the 
meeting,  who  were  resolved  upon  energetic 
measures.  Brotherly  love  was  on  the  eve 
of  triumphing:  peace  was  to  be  obtained  by 
union.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  himself  pro- 
posed a  concord  of  all  evangelical  Christians, 
to  which  the  Swiss  cities  were  invited  by  the 
landgrave  to  accede.  A  report  spread  that 
Luther  and  Zwingle  were  about  to  make  the 
same  confession  of  faith.  Zwingle,  calling 
to  mind  the  early  professions  of  the  Saxon 
reformer,  said  one  day  at  table  before  many 
witnesses,  that  Luther  would  not  think  so 
erroneously  about  the  Eucharist,  if  he  were 
not  misled  by  Melancthon.6  The  union  of 
the  whole  of  the  Reformation  seemed  about 
to  be  concluded :  it  would  have  vanquished 
by  its  own  weapons.  But  Luther  soon 
proved  that  Zwingle  was  mistaken  in  his 
expectations.  He  required  a  written  engage- 
ment by  which  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius 
should  adhere  to  his  sentiments,  and  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off  in  consequence. 
Concord  hiving  failed,  there  remained  no- 
thing but  war.  CEcolampadius  must  be 
silent,  and  Zwingle  must  act. 

And  in  truth  from  that  hour  Zwingle  ad- 
vanced more  and  more  along  that  fatal  path 
into  which  he  was  led  by  his  character,  his 
patriotism,  and  his  early  habits.  Stunned  by 
so  many  violent  shocks,  attacked  by  his  ene- 
mies and  by  his  brethren,  he  staggered,  and 
his  head  grew  dizzy.  From  this  period  the  re- 
former almost  entirely  disappears,  and  we  see 
in  his  place  the  politician,  the  great  citizen, 
who  beholding  a  formidable  coalition  pre- 
paring its  chains  for  every  nation,  stands  up 
energetically  against  it.  The  emperor  had 
just  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  pope. 
If  his  deadly  schemes  were  not  opposed  it 


1  Si  poles,  mof  advol.i.    Zw.  Epp.  ii.  547. 

•  christi  corpua  et  sanguinem  adesae  vcro  in  coena  for 
tasse  cuipiam  duriua  sonat,  sed  mitigatur  dum  adjungitur 
ammo  nun  corpore.  Ibid. 

3  Use  oraola  fieri  pro  Luthero  neque  pro  veritate  propug- 
nandi  causa.  Ibid.  650. 

<  To  eat  is  to  believe.    Ibid. 

5  Metnini  dudum  Tiguri  te  dicentem  cum  convlvio  me 
en  litres.  Lutherum  non  adeo  perperam  de  Eucharlstia 
aentlre.  Dial  Quod  Melancthon  ex  alio  eum  cogeret.  Ibid. 
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would  be  all  over,  in  Zwingle's  opinion,  with 
the  Reformation,  with  religious  and  political 
liberty,  and  even  with  the  confederation  it- 
self. "  The  emperor,"  said  he,  "  is  stirring 
up  friend  against  friend,  enemy  against 
enemy :  and  then  he  endeavours  to  raise  out 
of  this  confusion  the  glory  of  the  Papacy, 
and,  above  all,  his  own  power,  lie  excites 
the  Chatelain  of  Musso  against  the  Orisons — 
Duke  George  of  Saxony  against  Duke  John 
— the  Bishop  of  Constance  against  the  city— 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  Berne — the  Five 
Cantons  against  Zurich — and  the  bishops  of 
the  Rhine  against  the  landgrave  ;  then,  when 
the  confusion  shall  have  become  general,  he 
will  fall  upon  Germany,  will  offer  himself  as 
a  mediator,  and  ensnare  princes  and  cities  by 
fine  speeches,  until  he  has  them  all  under  his 
feet.  Alas !  what  discord,  what  disasters, 
under  the  pretence  of  re-establishing  the 
empire  and  restoring  religion  !  "  *  Zwingle 
went  farther.  The  reformer  of  a  small  town 
in  Switzerland,  rising  to  the  most  astonishing 
political  conceptions,  called  for  a  European 
alliance  against  such  fatal  designs.  The  son 
of  a  peasant  of  the  Tockenburg  held  up  his 
head  against  the  heir  of  so  many  crowns. 
"  That  man  must  either  be  a  traitor  or  a 
coward,"  wrote  he  to  a  senator  of  Constance, 
"  who  is  content  to  stretch  and  yawn,  when 
he  ought  to  be  collecting  men  and  arms  on 
every  side,  to  convince  the  emperor  that  in 
vain  he  strives  to  re-establish  the  Romish 
faith,  to  enslave  the  free  cities,  and  to  subdue 
the  Helvetians.'2  He  showed  us  only  six 
months  ago  how  he  would  proceed.  To-day 
he  will  take  one  city  in  hand,  to-morrow  an- 
other ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  until  they  are 
all  reduced.  Then  their  arms  will  be  taken 
away,  their  treasures,  their  machines  of  war, 

and  all  their  power Arouse  Lindau  and 

all  your  neighbours  ;  if  they  do  not  awake, 
public  liberty  will  perish  under  4he  pretext 
of  religion.  We  must  place  no  confidence 
in  the  friendship  of  tyrants.  Demosthenes 
teaches  us  that  there  is  nothing  so  hateful  in 
their  eyes  as  rr,v  ru->  vsKiuv  sXsf&j^/av.3  The 
emperor  with  one  hand  offers  us  bread,  but 
in  the  other  he  conceals  a  stone.'' 4  And  a 
few  months  later  Zwingle  wrote  to  his  friends 
in  Constance :  "Be  bold  ;  fear  not  the  schemes 
of  Charles.  The  razor  will  cut  him  who  is 
sharpening  it.''3 

Away,  then,  with  delay !  Should  they 
wait  until  Charles  the  Fifth  claimed  the  an- 
cient castle  of  Hapsburg  V  The  papacy  and 
the  empire,  it  was  said  at  Zurich,  are  so  con- 
founded together,0  that  one  cannot  exist  or 
perish  without  the  other.  Whoever  rejects 

f 

l  Qnse  dissldia,  quas  turbas,  quse  mala,  quas  clades  !    Zw. 
Epp.  ii.  429. 

*  Romanam  fidem  restituere,  urbes  liberas  capere,  Helve- 
tios  in  ordinem  cogere.     Ibid.  March  1530. 

3  "The  freedom  of  cilies.''    These  words  are  in  Greek  in 
the  original. 

*  Caesar  altera  manu    panem   ostentat,  altera  lapidem 
celat.    Ibid. 

s  Incidet  In  cotem  aiiquando  novacula.    Ibid.  544. 
'  Bapst  und    Keyserthuim'n   liabcnd  sicli  dcrmassen  in 
einandern  geflickt.    Bull.  ii.  343. 
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1'opery  should  reject  the  empire,  and  whoever 
rejects  the  emperor  should  reject  the  pope. 

It  appears  that  Zwingle's  thoughts  even 
went  beyond  a  simple  resistance.  When 
once  the  Gospel  had  ceased  to  be  his  princi- 
pal study,  there  was  nothing  that  could 
arrest  him.  "  A  single  individual,"  said  he, 
"  must  not.  take  it  into  his  head  to  dethrone 
a  tyrant;  this  would  be  a  revolt,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  commands  peace,  righteous- 
ness, and  joy.  But  if  a  whole  people  with 
common  accord,  or  if  the  majority  at  least, 
rejects  him,  without  committing  any  excess, 
it  is  God  himself  who  acts."  1  Charles  V. 
was  at  that  time  a  tyrant  in  Zwingle's  eyes ; 
and  the  reformer  hoped  that  Europe,  awaken- 
ing at  length  from  its  long  slumber,  would 
be  the  hand  of  God  to  hurl  him  from  his 
throne. 

Never  since  the  time  of  Demosthenes  and 
of  the  two  Catos  had  the  world  seen  a  more 
energetic  resistance  to  the  power  of  its  op- 
pressors. Zwingle  in  a  political  point  of  view 
is  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  modern 
times  :  we  must  pay  him  this  honour,  which 
is,  perhaps,  for  a  minister  of  God,  the  greatest 
reproach.  Every  thing  was  prepared  in  his 
mind  to  bring  about  a  revolution  that  would 
have  changed  the  history  of  Europe.  He 
knew  what  he  desired  to  substitute  in  place 
of  the  power  he  wished  to  overthrow.  Pie 
had  already  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  prince 
who  was  to  wear  the  imperial  crown  instead 
of  Charles.  It  was  his  friend  the  landgrave. 
"  Most  gracious  prince,"  wrote  he  on  the  2d 
November  1529,  "  if  I  write  to  you  as  a  child 
to  a  father,  it  is  because  I  hope  that  God  has 

chosen  you  for  great  events I  dare- think, 

but  I  dare  not  speak  of  them2 However, 

we  must  bell  the  cat  at  last.3 All  that  I 

can  do  with  my  feeble  means  to  manifest  the 
truth,  to  save  the  universal  Church,  to  aug- 
ment your  power  and  the  power  of  those  who 
love  God — with  God's  help,  I  will  do."  Thus 
was  this  great  man  led  astray.  It  is  the 
will  of  God  that  there  be  spots  even  in  thoso 
who  shine  brightest  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  that  only  one  upon  earth  shall  say — 
"  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  "  We 
are  now  viewing  the  faults  of  the  Reforma- 
tion :  they  arise  from  the  union  of  religion 
with  politics.  I  could  not  take  upon  myself 
to  pass  them  by ;  the  recollection  of  the 
errors  of  our  predecessors  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  legacy  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

It  appears  that  already  at  Marburg,  Zwin- 
gle and  the  landgrave  had  drawn  out  the 
first  sketch  of  a  general  alliance  against 
Charles  V.  The  landgrave  had  undertaken 
to  bring  over  the  princes,  Zwingle  the  free 
cities  of  Southern  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
He  went  still  further,  and  formed  a  plan  of 
gaining  over  to  this  league  the  republics  of 

1  So  ist  cs  mil  Oott.    Zw.  Opp. 

2  Spero  I>eum  te  ad  magnas  res.... quas  quldem  coffitaro 
sed  non  direre  licet.     Zw.  Epp.  ii.  666. 

3  Sed  lieri  non  potest  quiu  tintiiiuabulum  aiiquando  fell 
adnectatur.    Ibid. 
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Italy — the  powerful  "Venice  at  least — that 
she  might  detain  the  emperor  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  prevent  him  from  leading  all  his 
forces  into  Germany.  Zwingle,  who  had 
earnestly  pleaded  against  all  foreign  alli- 
ances, and  proclaimed  on  so  many  .occasions 
that  the  only  ally  of  the  Swiss  should  be  the 
arm  of  the  Almighty,  began  now  to  look 
around  for  what  he  had  condemned,  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  the  terrible  judgment 
that  was  about  to  strike  his  family,  his  coun- 
try, and  his  Church. 

He  had  hardly  returned  from  Marburg, 
and  had  made  no  official  communication  to 
the  Great  Council,  when  he  obtained  from  the 
senate  the  nomination  of  an  ambassador  to 
Venice.  Great  men,  after  their  first  success, 
easily  imagine  that  they  can  do  every  thing. 
It  was  not  a  statesman  who  was  charged 
with  this  mission,  but  one  of  Zwingle's 
friends,  who  had  accompanied  him  into  Ger- 
many, to  the  court  of  the  future  chief  of  the 
new  empire — the  Greek  professor,  Rodolph 
Collins,  a  bold  and  skilful  man,  raid  who 
knew  Italian.  Thus  the  Reform  stretched 
its  hands  to  the  Doge  and  the  Procurator  of 
St.  Marc.  The  Bible  was  not  enough  for  it 
— it  must  have  the  Golden  Book :  never  did 
a  greater  humiliation  befall  God's  work.  The 
opinion  which  Protestants  then  entertained 
of  Venice  may,  however,  partly  excuse  Zwin- 
gle. There  was  in  that  city  more  independ- 
ence of  the  pope,  more  freedom  of  thought, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy.  Luther  himself 
about  this  time  wrote  to  Gabriel  Zwiiling, 
pastor  at  Torgau :  "  With  what  joy  do  I 
learn  what  you  write  to  me  concerning  the 
Venetians.  God  be  praised  and  glorified,  for 
that  they  have  received  his  Word  ! "  1 

Collins  was  admitted,  on  the  26th  Decem- 
ber, to  an  audience  with  the  doge  and  senate, 
who  looked  with  an  air  of  astonishment  at 
this  schoolmaster,  this  strange  ambassador, 
without  attendants  and  without  parade. 
They  could  not  even  understand  his  creden- 
tials, in  so  singular  a  style  were  they  drawn 
up,  and  Collins  was  forced  to  explain  their 
meaning.  "  I  am  come  to  you,"  said  he, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  council  of  Zurich  and 
of  the  cities  of  the  Christian  co-burghery — 
free  cities  like  Venice,  and  to  which  common 
interests  should  unite  you.  The  power  of 
the  emperor  is  formidable  to  republics ;  he  is 
aiming  at  a  universal  monarchy  in  Europe  ; 
if  he  succeeds,  all  the  free  states  will  perish. 
We  must  therefore  check  him."2  The  doge 
replied  that  the  republic  had  just  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  betrayed 
the  distrust  that  so  mysterious  a  mission  ex- 
cited in  the  Venetian  senate.  But  after- 
wards, in  a  private  conference,3  the  doge, 
wishing  to  preserve  a  retreat  on  both  sides, 

'  Lstus  audio  de  Venetis  qua  scrtbis,  quod  verbum  Pel 
recei*rint,  Deo  gratia  ac  gloria.  7th  March  1528.  L.  Kpp. 
lit.  2«9. 

*  Formirtandam  rcbus-publicis  potentlam  Ctesixris,  qure 
omniiioad  Kiiropie  monarcliiam  verclt.  Zw  Epp.  ii.  445. 

3  Postea  priiatim  alia  respondisso.    Ibid. 
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added,  that  Venice  gratefully  received  the 
message  from  Zurich,  and  that  a  Venetian 
regiment,  armed  and  paid  by  the  republic 
itself,  should  lie  always  ready  to  support  the 
evangelical  Swiss.  The  chancellor,  covered 
with  his  purple  robe,  attended  Collilis  to  the 
door,  and,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  ducal 
palace,  confirmed  the  promise  of  support. 
The  moment  the  Reformation  passed  the 
magnificent  porticos  of  St.  M  :rc  it  was  seized 
with  giddiness  ;  it  could  but  stagger  onwards 
to  the  abyss.  They  di.-mis.-cd  poor  Collins 
by  placing  in  his  hands  a  present  of  twenty 
crowns.  The  rumour  of  these  negotiations 
soon  spread  abroad,  and  the  less  suspicious, 
Capito  for  example,  shook  their  heads,  and 
could  see  in  this  pretended  agreement 
nothing  but  the  accustomed  perfidy  of  Ven- 
ice.? 

This  was  not  enough.  Tha  cause  of  the 
Reform  was  fated  to  driuk'  the  cup  oi'  degra- 
dation to  the  very  dregs.  Zvvi.rJ  .  .-cuing 
that  his  adversaries  in  the  empire  increased 
daily  in  numbers  and  in  power,  gradually 
lost  his  ancient  aversion  for  France:  and, 
although  there  was  now  a  greater  obstacle 
than  before  between  him  and  Francis  I.. — 
the  blood  of  his  brethren  shed  by  that 
monarch, — he  showed  himself  favourably 
disposed  to  a  union  that  he  had  once  so 
forcibly  condemned. 

Lambert  Maigret,  a  French  general,  who 
appears  to  have  had  sonu  leaning  to  the 
Gospel — which  is  a  slight  excuse  for  Zwingle 
— entered  into  correspondence  with  the  re- 
former, giving  him  to  understand  that  the 
secret  designs  of  Charles  V.  calleij  for  an 
alliance  between  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Swiss  republics.  "Apply  yourself,"  said 
this  diplomatist  to  him  in  1530,  "  to  a  work 
so  agreeable  to  our  Creator,  and  which,  by 
God's  grace,  will  be  very  easy  to  your 
mightiness."2  Zwingle  was  at  lirst  aston- 
ished at  these  overtures.  ''The  King  of 
France,"  thought  he,  "  cannot  know  which 
way  to  turn."3  Twice  he  took  no  heed  of 
this  prayer;  but  the  envoy  of  Francis  I.  in- 
sisted that  the  reformer  should  communicate 
to  him  a  plan  -  ice.  At  the  third  at- 

tempt of  the  ar:i'i.:ss  .('or,  the  simple  child  of 
the  Tockenburg  mountains  could  no  longer 
resist  his  advances.  If  Charles  V.  must  fall, 
it  cannot  Iw  without  French  assistance; 
and  why  should  not  the  Reformation  con- 
tract an  alliance  wiih  Francis  I.,  the  object 
of  which  would  be  to  establi.Mi  a  power  in  the 
empire  that  should  in  its  turn  oblige  the 
king  to  tolerate  the  Reform  in  his  own  domi- 
nions? Every  thing  seemed  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  Zwingle  ;  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  was 
at  hand,  and  he  would  drag  the  pope  along 
with  him.  He  communicated  the  general's 

1  Perfidlam    adversus   Cscsarem,    fidem    viderl    »olunt. 
Capito,  Zw.  Kpp.  H.  4tj. 

2  operi  Creator!  no^tro  ncceptissimOj  Domlnatlonl  tuw 
faclllirao,  media  gratia  Dei.    Zw.  Epp.  ii.  413. 

3  lU'gcin  ailmoduin  dist-sprr.ire  et  inopem  concllli  ease, 
ut  ne^ciat  quo  se  vertat.    Ibid.  4 14. 
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overtures  to  the  secret  council,  and  Collins 
set  out,  commissioned  to  bear  the  require'! 
project  to  the  French  ambassador.1  "In an- 
cient times,"  it  ran,  "  no  kings  or  people  over 
resisted  the  Roman  empire  with  such  firm- 
ness as  those  of  France  and  Switzerland. 
Let  us  not  degenerate  from  the  virtues  of  our 
ancestors.  His  most  Christian  Majesty— all 
whose  wishes  are  that  the  purity  of  the  Gos- 
pel in;>y  remain  nnderiled2 — engages  there- 
fore to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Chris- 
tian •  co-burghery  that  shall  he  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  law,  and  that  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  censure  of  the  evangelical 
theologians  of  Switzerland."  Then  followed 
an  outline  of  the  different  articles  of  the 
treaty. 

Lanzerant,  another  of  the  king's  envoys, 
replied  the  same  day  (27th  February)  to  this 
astonishing  project  of  alliance  about  to  be 
concluded  between  the  reformed  Swiss  and 
the  persecutor  of  the  French  reformed, 
ui/ilcr  reserve  of  t{ie  censure  of  the  theologians 

This  was   not  what   France  desired  :  it 

was  Lombardy,  and  not  the  Gospel  that  the 
king  wanted.  For  that  purpose,  he  needed 
the  support  of  all  the  Swiss.  But  an  alliance 
which  ranged  the  Roman-catholic  cantons 
against  him,  would  not  suit  him.  Being 
satisfied,  therefore,  for  the  present  with 
knowing  the  sentiments  of  Zurich,  the  French 
envoys  began  to  look  coolly  upon  the  re- 
former's scheme.  "  The  matters  you  have 
submitted  to  us  are  admirably  drawn  up," 
said  Lanzerant  to  the  Swiss  commissioner, 
"  but  I  can  scarcely  understand  them,  no 
doubt  Because  of  the  weakness  of  my  mind 

WAJ  must  not  put  seed  into  the  ground, 

unless  the  soil  be  properly  prepared  for  it." 

Thus,  the  Reform  acquired  nr.Miing  but 
shame  from  these  propositions.  Since  it  had 
forgotten  these  precepts  of  the.  Word  of  (Jod: 
"  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers!"3  how  could  it  fail  to  meet 
with  striking  reverses?  Already,  Zwingle's 
friends  began  to  abandon  him.  The  land- 
grave, who  had  pushed  him  into  this  diplo- 
matic career,  drew  towards  Luther,  and 
sought  to  check  the  Swiss  reformer,  particu- 
larly after  this  saying  of  Erasmus  had 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  great :  "  They  ask 
us  to  open  our  gates,  crying  aloud  — the 

Gospel!    the    Gospel! Raise    the   cloak, 

and  under  its  mysterious  folds  you  will  find 
—  democracy." 

While  the  Reform,  by  its  culpable  pro- 
ceedings, was  calling  down  the  chastisement 
of  Heaven,  the  Five  Cantons,  that  were  to  be 
the  instruments  of  its  punishment,  accele- 
rated with  all  their  might  those  fatal  days 
of  anger  and  of  vengeance.  They  were  irri- 
tated at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  through- 
out the  confederation,  while  the  peace  they 

i  Bl*  ncg»v|,  at  lertio  misl,  nor.  sine  consclentia  Frobu- 
latarum.  /.w.  Epp.  li.  422. 

-  Nihil  enim  o-qui  esse  In  votis  Christianissimi  Regis, 
atque  lit  F.vangelii  puritis  illibata  pcrmaneat  Ibid  J17 

3  2  Cor.  vi.  11. 


had  signed  became  every  day  more  irksome 
!  to  them.  "  We  shall  have  no  repose,"  said 
they,  "  until  we  have  broken  these  bonds 
and  regained  our  former  liberty.''1  A  gene- 
ral diet  was  convoked  at  Baden  for  the  8th 
January  1531.  The  Five  Cantons  then  de- 
clared that  if  justice  was  not  done  to  their 
grievances,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gall,  they  would  no  more  appear 
in  diet.  "Confederates  of  Gliris,  Schaff- 
hausen,  Friburg,  Soleure,  and  Appenzell," 
cried  they,  "  aid  us  in  making  our  ancient 
alliances  respected,  or  we  will  ourselves  con- 
trive the  means  of  checking  this  guilty  vio- 
lence :  and  may  the  Holy  Trinity  assist  us 
in  this  work  !*'* 

They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  threats. 
The  treaty  of  peace  had  expressly  forbidden 
all  insulting  language — "  for  fear,"  it  said, 
"  that  by  insults  and  calumnies,  discord 
should  again  be  excited,  and  greater  troubles 
than  the  former  should  arise."  Thus  was 
concealed  in  the  treaty  itself  the  spark 
whence  the  conflagration  was  to  proceed. 
In  fact,  to  restrain  the  rude  tongues  of  the 
Waldstettes  was  impossible.  Two  Zurichers, 
the  aged  prior  Raven sbiihler,  and  the  pen- 
sioner Gaspard  Gb'dli,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  renounce,  the  one  his  convent,  and 
the  other  his  pension,  especially  aroused  the 
anger  of  the  people  against  their  native  city. 
They  used  to  say  every  where  in  these  val- 
leys, and  with  impunity,  that  the  Zurichers 
were  heretics  ;  that  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  indulge  in  unnatural  sins,  and 
who  was  not  a  robber  at  the  very  least;3 
that  Zwingle  was  a  thief,  a  murderer,  and  an 
arch-heretic;  and  that,  on  one  occasion  at 
Paris  (where  he  had  never  been),  he  had 
committed  a  horrible  offence,  in  which  Leo 
Juda  had  been  his  pander.4  "  I  shall  have 
no  rest,"  said  a  pensioner,  "  until  I  have 
thrust  my  sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  heart 
of  this  impious  wretch."  Old  commanders 
of  troops,  who  were  feared  by  all  on  account 
of  their  unruly  character  ;  the  satellites  who 
followed  in  their  train ;  insolent  young 
people,  sons  of  the  first  persons  in  the  state, 
who  thought  every  thing  lawful  against 
miserable  preachers  and  their  stupid  flocks  ; 
priests  inflamed  with  hatred,  and  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  these  old  captains  and  giddy 
young  men,  who  seemed  to  take  the  pulpit 
of  a  church  for  the  bench  of  a  pot-house  :  all 
poured  torrents  of  insults  on  the  Reform  and 
its  adherents.  "  The  townspeople,"  exclaim- 
ed with  one  accord  these  drunken  soldiers 
and  fanatic  priests,  "  are  heretics,  soul- 
stealers,  conscience-slayers,  aiid  Zwingle — 
that  horrible  man,  who  commits  .infamous 
sins — is  the  Lutheran  God."* 


'  Nitt  ruwen  biss  sy  der  b«ndcn  Icdig.    Bull.  ii.  321 

2  r»arzu  hclfe  uns  die  helig  dryfaltikelt.    Ibkl.SJO. 

3  Es   were   Keln   Zurjcher  er  halte  cluiy  und   merchen 
gehvjt.     Ibid.  3SG. 

<   \Hs  der  7,11  I'arys  ein  Esel  geliygt ;  und  babe  1mm  Leo 
Ju<1  densi'lben  gehepl.    Ibid. 
5  Lier  luthurisclicn  Gott.    Ibid.  337. 
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They  went  still  further.  Passing  from 
words  to  deeds,  the  Five  (\-intons  persecuted 
the  poor  people  among  them  who  loved  the 
Word  of  God,  flung  them  into  prison,  im- 
posed fines  upon  them,  brutally  tormented 
them,  and  mercilessly  expelled  them  from 
their  country.  The  people  of  Schwytz  did 
even  worse.  Not  fearing  to  announce  their 
sinister  designs,  they  appeared  at  a  landsge- 
meinde  wearing  pine-branches  in  their  hats, 
in  sign  of  war,  and  no  one  opposed  them. 
"  The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,"  said  they,  "  is  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  and  holds  his  investi- 
ture from  the  emperor.  Do  they  imagine 
that  Charles  V.  will  not  avenge  him  ?" — 
"  Have  not  these  heretics,"  said  others, 
"  dared  to  form  a  Christian  fraternity^  as  if 
old  Switzerland  was  a  heathen  country?" 
Secret  councils  were  continually  held  in  one 
place  or  another. l  New  alliances  were 
sought  with  the  Yalais,  the  pope,  and  the 
emperor2-— blamable  alliances  no  doubt,  but 
such  as  might  at  least  be  justified  by  the 
proverb:  "  Birds  of  a  feather  go  together  ;" 
which  Zurich  and  Venice  could  not  say. 
»  The  Valaisans  at  first  refused  their  sup- 
port :  they  preferred  remaining  neuter ;  but 
on  a  sudden  their  fanaticism  was  .inflamed. 
A  sheet  of  paper  was  found  on  an  altar — such 
at  least  was  the  report  circulated  in  their 
valleys — in  which  Zurich  and  Berne  were 
accused  of  preaching  that  to  commit  an 
offence  against  nature  is  a  smaller  crime 
than  to  hear  mass  !  s  Who  had  placed  this 
mysterious  paper  on  the  altar  ?  •  Came  it 

from  man?     Did  it  fall  from  heaven  ? 

They  know  not;  but  however  that  might  be, 
it  was  copied,  circulated,  and  read  every 
where  ;  and  the  effects  of  this  fable,  invented 
by  some  villain,  says  Zwingle,*  was  such 
that  Valais  immediately  granted  the  support 
it  had  at  first  refused.  The  Waldstettes, 
proud  of  their  strength,  then  closed  their 
ranks  ;  their  fierce  eyes  menaced  the  hereti- 
cal cantons ;  and  the  winds  bore  from  their 
mountains  to  their  neighbours  of  the  towns 
a  formidable  clang  of  arms. 

At  the  sight  of  these  alarming  manifesta- 
tions the  evangelical  cities  were  in  com- 
motion. They  first  assembled  at  Basle  in 
February  1531,  then  at  Zurich  in  March. 
"What  is  to  be  done?"  said  the  deputies 
from  Zurich,  after  setting  forth  their  griev- 
ances ;  "  how  can  we  punish  these  infamous 
calumnies,  and  force  these  threatening  arms 
to  fall?  "—"We  understand,"  replied  Berne, 
"  that  you  would  have  recourse  to  violence  ; 
but  think  of  these  secret  and  formidable 
alliances  that  are  forming  with  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  the  King  of  France,  with  so  many 
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Kidtschltgtend  und  tagentend  heymlich  v.  c.    Bull.  II. 

Niiwe  friindschaften.  by  den  Walllseren,  dem  Bapat,  und 
den  Keyssorischen.  Ibid. 

3  lit  alquis  re  n  obsoviiam  cum  .iiimonto  sive  bovc  lia- 
beat,  minus  peccare  quam  si  missam  inaudiat.  Zw.  Em>. 
p  CIO. 

1  Perfidorum  ac  eceleratorum  hominum  commentum. 
Ibid. 


princes,  in  a  word  with  all  the  priests'  party, 
to  accelerate  our  ruin  ; — think  mi  the  inno- 
cence of  so  many  pious  souls  in  the  Five 
Cantons,  who  deplore  these  perfidious  machi- 
nations;— think  how  easy  it  is  t,.  begin  a 
war.  but  that  no  one  can  tell  when  it  will 
end."^1  Sad  foreboding!  which  a  catastrophe, 
beyond  all  hum  in  i'<nv-,k;lit.  accomplished  but 
too  soon.  "  Let  us  therefore  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Five  Cantons."  continued  Berne; 
"  let  us  call  upon  them  to  punish  these  in- 
famous calumnies  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  ;  and  if  they  refuse,  let  us  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  them," — "  What  will  be  the 
use  of  this  mission  ?  "  asked  Basle.  "  Do  we 
not  know  the  brutality  of  this  people?  And 
is  it  not  to  bo  feared  that  the  rough  treat- 
ment to  which  our  deputies  will  be  exposed 
may  make  the  matter  \v.,rse  ?  Let  us  rather 
convoke  a  general  diet."  Sehaif  hansen  and 
St.  Gall  having  concurred  in  this  opinion, 
Berne  summoned  a  diet  at  Baden  for  the  10th 
April,  at  which  deputies  from  all  the  cantons 
were  assembled. 

Many  of  the  principal  men  among  the 
Waldstettes  disapproved  of  the  violence  of 
the  retired  soldiers  and  of  the  monks.  They 
saw  that  these  continually  repeated  insults 
would  injure  their  cause.  "  The  insults  of 
which  you  complain,"  said  they  to  the  diet, 
"  afflict  us  no  less  than  you.  We  shall 
know  how  to  punish  them,  and  we  have 
already  done  so.  But  there  are  violent  men 
on  both  sides.  The  other  day  a  man  of  Basle 
having  met  on  the  high  road  a  person  who 
was  coming  from  Berne,  and  having  learnt 
that  he  was  going  to  Lucerne : — '  To  go 
from  Berne  to  Lucerne,'  exclaimed  he,  '  is 
passing  from  a  father  to  an  arrant  knave  ! '  " 
The  mediating  cantons  invited  the  two  par- 
ties to  banish  every  cause  of  discord. 

But  the  war  of  the  Chatclain  of  Musso 
having  then  broken  out,  Zwingle  and  Zurich, 
who  saw  in  it  the  first  act  of  a  vast  con- 
spiracy, destined  to  stifle  the  Reform  in 
every  place,  called  their  allies  together. 
"  We  must  waver  no  longer,"  said  Zwingle; 
"  the  rupture  of  the  alliance  on  the  Dart  of 
the  Five  Cantons,  and  the  unheard-of  insults 
with  which  they  load  us,  impose  upon  us  the 
obligation  of  marching  against  our  enemies,2 
before  the  emperor,  whu  is  still  detained  by 
the  Turks,  shall  have  expelled  the  landgrave, 
seized  upon  Strasburg,  and  subjugated  even 
ourselves."  All  the  blood  of  the  ancient 
Swiss  seemed  to  boil  in  this  man's  veins ; 
and  while  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden 
basely  kissed  the  hand  of  Austria,  this 
Zuricher — the  greatest  Helvetian  of  the  age 
— faithful  to  the  memory  of  old  Switzerland, 
but  not  so  to  still  holier  traditions,  followed 
in  the  glorious  steps  of  Stauffacher  and 
\Vinkelried. 

The  warlike  tone  of  Zurich  alarmed  its 


1  A'.ier  sin  end  und  ussganc  mfichte  nieman  bald  vutun. 
Bull.ii.  346 
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confederates,  Basle  proposed  a  summons 
and  then,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  rupture  o 
the  alliance.  Sclvui'hnusru  and  St.  (_i;ill  w 
frightened  even  at  this  step :  "  Tlie  nuum 
taineers,  so  proud,  indomitable,  and  exaspc 
rated,"  said  they,  "  will  accept  with  joy  th 
dissolution  of  the  confederation,  and  thei 
sliall  we  be  more  advanced."  Such  was 
the  posture  of  affairs,  when,  to  the  giv/' 
astonishment  of  all,  deputies  from  I'ri  am 
S-hwytz  made  their  appearance.  They  wer 
coldly  received;  the  cup  of  honour  was  noi 
i 'tiered  to  them  ;  and  they  had  to  walk,  ac 
cording  to  their  own  account,  in  the  midsi 
of  the  insulting  cries  of  the  people.  The\ 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  excuse  theii 
conduct.  "  We  have  long  been  waitin' 
was  the  cold  reply  of  the  diet,  "  to  see  yo 
actions  and  your  words  agree."1  The  men 
of  Schwytz  a'ml  of  Uri  returned  in  sadness  to 
tin -ir  homes;  and  the  assembly  broke  up,  fuT 
of  sorrow  and  distress. 

Zwingle  beheld  with  pain  the  deputies  ol 
the  evangelical  towns  separating  without 
having  come  to  any  decision.  lie  no  longei 
desired  only  a  reformation  of  the  Church  ;  he 
wished  for  a  transformation  in  the  confede- 
racy; and  it  was  this  latter  reform  that  he 
now  was  preaching  from  the  pulpit,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  learn  from  liullinger.2  He 
was  not  the  only  person  who  desired  it.  For 
a  long  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  po- 
pulous and  powerful  towns  of  Switzerland 
had  complained  that  the  Waldstettes,  whose 
contingent  of  men  and  money  was  much  be- 
low theirs,  had  an  equal  share  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  diet,  and  in  the  fruits  of  their 
victories.  This  had  been  the  cause  of  divi- 
sion after  the  Burgundian  war.  The  Five 
Cantons,  by  means  of  their  adherents,  had 
the  majority.  Now  Zwingle  thought  thfit 
the  reins  of  Switzerland  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  cities,  and,  above  all, 
in  those  of  the  powerful  cantons  of  Berne 
and  Zurich.  New  times,  in  his  opinion, 
called  for  new  forms.  It  was  not  sufficient 
to  dismiss  from  every  public  office  the  pen- 
sinners  of  foreign  princes,  and  substitute 
pious  men  in  their  place ;  the  federal  com- 
pact must  be  remodelled,  and  settled  upon  a 
more  equitable  basis.  A  national  constituent 
Assembly  would  doubtless  have  responded  to 
his  wishes.  These  discourses,  which  were 
raih<-r  those  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  than 
of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  hastened  en 
the  terrible  catastrophe. 

And  indeed   the    animated   words   of  the 
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patriot  reformer  passed  from  the  church 
where  they  had  been  delivered  into  the 
councils  and  the  halls  of  the  guilds,  into  the 
streets  and  the  fields.  The  burning  words 
that  fell  from  this  man's  lips  kindled  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  electric 
spark,  escaping  with  noise  and  pommotion, 
was  felt  even  in  the  most  distant  cottage. 
The  ancient  traditions  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence seemed  forgotten.  Public  opinion  de- 
clared itself  energetically.  On  the  29th  and 
30th  April,  a  number  of  horsemen  rode  hastily 
out  of  Zurich  ;  they  were  envoys  from  the 
council,  commissioned  to  remind  all  the 
allied  cities  of  the  encroachment  of  the  Five 
Cantons,  and  to  call  for  a  protnpt  and  de- 
finitive decision.  Reaching  their  several 
destinations,  the  messengers"  recapitulated 
the  grievances.1  Take  care,"  said  they  in 
conclusion ;  "  great  dangers  are  impending 
over  all  of  us.  The  emperor  and  King  Fer- 
dinand are  making  vast  preparations ;  they 
are  about  to  enter  Switzerland  with  large 
sums  of  money,  and  with  a  numerous  armv." 

Zurich  joined  actions  to  words.    This  state, 
being   resolved   to    make  every  exertion  to 
establish  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
those    bailiwicks  where  it  shared  the  sove- 
reignty with   the    Roman-catholic  cantons, 
desired  to  interfere  by  force  wherever  nego- 
tiations could  not  prevail.    The  federal  rights, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  trampled  under 
foot  at  St.  Gall,  in  Thurgovia,  in  the  Rhein- 
thal ;  and  Zurich  substituted  arbitrary  deci- 
sions in  their  place,  that  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Waldstettes  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.    Thus  the  number  of  enemies  to  the 
Reform   kept   increasing ;    the   tone  of  the 
Five  Cantons  became  daily  more  threatening, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
whom   business  called  into  the  mountains, 
were    loaded    with    insults,    and    sometimes 
badly    treated.     These    violent   proceedings 
excited  in  turn   the  anger  of  the  reformed 
cantons.     Zwingle  traversed  Thurgovia,  St. 
Gall,  and  the  Tockenburg,  every  where  or- 
ganizing synods,  taking  part  in  their  pro- 
eedings,  and  preaching  before  excited  and 
enthusiastic  crowds.     In  all  parts   he   met 
with  confidence  and  respect.     At  St.  Gall  an 
immense  crowd  assembled  under  his  windows, 
and  a  concert  of  voices  and  instruments  ex- 
pressed the  public  gratitude  in  harmonious 
songs.     "  Let   us  not  abandon    ourselves," 
ic  repeated  continually,    "and   all  will  go 
well."     It  was  resolved  that  a  meeting  should 

held  at  Arau  on  the  12th  May,  to  delibe- 
rate on  a  posture  of  affairs  that  daily  became 
more  critical.  This  meeting  was  to  be  the 
Beginning  of  sorrows. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  Bullinger,  U.  368471 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Diet  of  Arau — Helvetic  Unity— Berne  proposes  to  close  the 
Markets— Opposition  of  Zurich— Proposition  agreed  to 
and  published— Zwlnsle's  War  Sermon— Blockade  of  the 
Waldstettes— No  Bread,  no  Wine,  no  Salt— Indignation  o 
the  Forest  Cantons— The  Heads  blockaded— Processions 
— Cry  of  Despair— France  tries  to  conciliate— Diet  at 
Hremgarten  —  Hope  —  The  Cantons  inflexible  —  The 
Strength  or  Zurich  broken— Discontent— Zwiugle'a  false 
Position— Zwingle  demands  his  Dismission— The  Council 
remonstrate— Ho  remains— Zwingle  at  Brcmaarteii— 
Zwingle'a  Farewell  to  Uulllngcr — Zwingle'a  Agony— Toe 
Forest  Cantons  reject  all  Conciliation— Frightful  Omens 
— The  Oomet— Zwingle'a  Tranquillity. 

ZWIXGLE'S  scheme  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new-Helvetian  constitution  did 
not  prevail  in  the  diet  of  Arau.  Perhaps  it 
was  thought  better  to  see  the  result  of  the 
crisis.  Perhaps  a  more  Christian,  a  more 
federal  view — the  hope  of  procuring  the 
unity  of  Switzerland  by  unity  of  faith — occu- 
pied men's  minds  more  than  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  cities.  In  truth,  if  a  certain  number 
of  cantons  remained  with  the  pope,  the  unity 
of  the  confederation  was  destroyed,  it  might 
be  for  ever.  But  if  all  the  confederation  was 
brought  over  to  the  same  faith,  the  ancient 
Helvetic  unity  would  be  established  on  the 
strongest  and  surest  foundation.  Now  was 
the  time  for  acting — or  never ;  and  there 
must  be  no  fear  of  employing  a  violent  re- 
medy to  restore  the  whole  body  to  health. 

.Nevertheless,  the  allies  shrank  back  at 
the  thought  of  restoring  religious  liberty  or 
political  unity  by  means  of  arms  ;  and  to 
escape  from  the  difficulties  iti  which  the  con- 
federation was  placed,  they  sought  a  middle 
course  between  war  and  peace.  "  There  is 
no  doubt,"  said  the  deputies  from  Berne, 
"that  the  behaviour  of  the  cantons  with  re- 
gard to^he  \Vord  of  God  fully  authorizes  an 
armed  intervention ;  but  the  perils  that 
threaten  us  on  the  side  of  Italy  and  the  em- 
pire— the  danger  of  arousing  the  lion  from 
his  slumber — the  general  want  and  misery 
that  afflict  our  people — the  rich  harvests 
that  will  soon  cover  our  fields,  and  which 
the  war  would  infallibly  destroy — the  great 
number  of  pious  men  among  the  Waldstettes, 
and  whose  innocent  blood  would  flow  along 
with  that  of  the  guilty  :- — all  these  motives 
enjoin  us  to  leave  the  sword  in  the  scabbard. 
Let  us  rather  close  our  markets  against  the 
Five  Cantons  ;  let  us  refuse  them  corn,  salt! 
wine,  steel,  and  iron  ;  we  shall  thus  impart 
authority  to  the  friends  of  peace  among  them, 
and  innocent  blood  will  be  spared."  *  The 
meeting  separated  forthwith  to  carry  this  in- 
termediate proposition  to  the  different  evan- 
gelical cantons  ;  and  on  the  15th  May  again 
assembled  at  Zurich. 

Convinced  that  the  means  apparently  the 
most  violent  were  nevertheless  both  the 
surest  and  .he  most  humane,  Zurich  resisted 
the  Bernese  proposition  with  all  its  might. 
"  By  accepting  this  proposition,"  said  they, 
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"  we  sacrifice  the  advantages  that  we  now 
possess,  and  we  give  the  Five  Cantons  time 
to  arm  themselves,  and  to  fall  upon  us  first. 

Let  us  take  care  that  the  emperor  docs  not 
then  assail  us  011  one  side,  while  our  ancient 
confederates  attack  us  on  the  other;  a  just 
war  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God  ; 
But  this  is  contrary  to  it — -taking  the  Inv.-i'l 
from  the  mouths  of  the  innocent  as  well  as 
the  guilty;  straitening  by  hunger  the  sick, 
the  aged,  pregnant  women,  children,  and  all 
who  are  deeply  afflicted  by  the  injustice  of 
the  Waldstettes.1  We  should  beware  of  ex- 
citing by  this  means  the  anger  of  the  poor, 
and  transforming  into  enemies  many  who  at 
the  present  time  are  our  friends  and  our 
brothers  ! " 

We  must  acknowledge  that  tin's  language, 
which  was  Zwingle's,  contained  much  truth. 
But  the  other  cantons,  and  Berne  in  particu- 
lar,   were    immovable.       "  When    we    have 
once  shed  the  blood  of  our  brothers,"  said 
they,   "  we  shall  never  be  able  to  restore  life 
to   those  who  have  lost  it  ;  while,  from  the 
moment  the  Waldstettes  have  given  us  satis- 
faction, we  shall  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  all 
these  severe  measures.     We  are  resolved  not 
to  begin  the  war."     There  were  no  means  of 
running  counter  to  such  a  declaration.     The 
Zurichers  consented  to  refuse  supplies  to  the 
Waldstettes  ;  but  it  was  with  hearts  full  of 
anguish,  as  if  they  had  foreseen  all  that  this 
deplorable  measure  would   cost    them.2      It 
was  agreed  that  the   severe   step   that  was 
now  about  to  be   taken   should  not  be  sus- 
pended except  by  common  consent,  and  that, 
as  it  would  create   great  exasperation,   each 
one  should  hold  himself  prepared  to  repel  the 
attacks    of  the   enemy.     Zurich  and  Berne 
were  commissioned  to  notify  this  determina- 
tion to  the  Five  Cantons  ;  and  Zurich,  dis- 
harging  its  task  witli  promptitude,   imme- 
diately forwarded  an  order  to  every  bailiwick 
;o    suspend    all    communication    with    the 
Waldstettes,  commanding  them  at  the  same 
ime  to  abstain  from   ill-usage  and  hostile 
anguage.     Thus  the  Reformation,  becoming 
mprudently  mixed  up  with  political  combi- 
lations,  marched  from  fault  to  fault ;  it  pre- 
ended  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and 
vas  now  about  to  refuse  them  bread  ! 

On  the  Sunday   following — it  was  Whit- 
•-unday — the  resolution  was  published  from 
he  pulpits.     Zwingle  walked  towards    his, 
vhere  an  immense  crowd   was  waiting  for 
lirn.     The  piercing  eye  of  this  great  man 
asily  discovered  the  dangers  of  the  measure 
n  a  political  point  of  view,  and  his  Christian 
leart  deeply  felt  all   its  cruelty.     His  soul 
ivas  overburdened,  his  eyes  downcast.     If  at 
his  moment  the  true  character  of  a  minister* 
of  the  Gospel    had   awoke  within   him  ; — if 
Zwingle  with  his  powerful  voice  had  called 
on  the  people  to  humiliation  before  God,  to 

1  Kranke.  alte.  shwangere  wyber,  kinder  und  sunst  fc» 
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forgiveness  of  trespasses,  and  to  prayer  ; 
safety  might  yet  have  dawned  on  "  broken- 
hearted" Switzerland.  But  it  was  not  so. 
More  and  more  the  Christian  disappeared  in 
the  reformer,  and  the  citizen  alone  remained  ; 
but  in  that  character  he  soared  far  above  all, 
and  his  policy  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
skilful,  lie  saw  clearly  that  every  delay 
mi.^ht  ruin  Zurich  ;  and  after  having  made 
his  \vay  through  the  congregation,  and  closed 
the  book  of  the  Prince  of  IV. ice,  he  hesitated 
not  to  attack  the  resolution  which  he  had 
just  communicated  to  the  people,  and  on  the 
very  festival  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
war.  "  He  who  fears  not  to  call  his  adver- 
sary a  criminal,"  said  he  in  Ids  usual  forcible 
language,  "  must  be  ready  to  follow  the  word 
with  a  blow.1  If  he  does  not  strike,  he  will 
be  stricken.  Men  of  Zurich  !  you  deny  food 
to  the  Five  Cantons,  as  to  evil  doers:  well! 
let  the  blow  follow  tlie  threat,  rather  than 
reduce  poor  innocent  creatures  to  starvation. 
If,  by  not  taking  the  offensive,  you  appear 
to  believe  th.it  there  is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  punishing  the  Waldstettes,  and  yet  you 
refuse  them  food  and  drink,  you  will  force 
them  by  this  line  of  conduct  to  take  up  arms, 
to  raise  their  hands,  and  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  you.  This  is  the  fate  that  awaits 
you." 

These  words  of  the  eloquent  reformer 
moved  the  whole  assembly.  Zwingle's  po- 
litic mind  already  so  influenced  and  misled 
all  the  people,  that  there  were  few  souls 
Christian  enough  to  feel  how  strange  it  was, 
that  on  the  very  day  when  they  were  cele- 
brating the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  peace 
and  love  upon  the.  Christian  Church,  the 
mouth  of  a  minister  of  God  should  utter  a 
provocation  to  war.  They  looked  at  this 
sermon  only  in  a  political  point  of  view:  "It 
is  a  seditious  discourse ;  it  is  an  excitement 
to  civil  war!  '  said  some.  "No,"  replied 
others,  "  it  is  the  language  that  the  safety -of 
the  state  requires !"  All  Zurich  was  agi- 
tated. "  Zurich  has  too  much  fire,"  said 
Berne.  "  Berne  has  too  much  cunning,1' 
replied  Zurich.2  Zwingle's  gloomy  pro- 
phecy was  too  soon  to  be  fulfilled  ! 

No  sooner  had  the  reformed  cantons  com- 
municated this  pilile-s  decree  to  the  VVald- 
stettes  than  they  hastened  its  execution ; 
and  Zurich  showed  the  greatest  strictness 
respecting  it.  Not  only  the  markets  of  Zu- 
rich and  of  Berne,  but  also  those  of  the  free 
bailiwicks  of  St.  Gall,  of  the  Tockenburg,  of 
the  district  of  Sargans  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  a  country  partly  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Waldstcttcs,  were  shut  against 
$he  Five  Cantons.  A  formidable  power  bad 
suddenly  encompassed  with  barrenness,  fa- 
mine, aiid  death  the  noble  founders  of  Hel- 
vetian liberty.  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
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Zug,  and  Lucerne,  were,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  desert.  Their  own  subjects, 
at  least  they  thought  the  communes  that 
have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them, 
would  range  themselves  on  their  ^ide  !  But 
no ;  Bremgarten,  and  even  Mellingen,  refused 
all  succour.  Their  last  hope  was  in  Wesen 
and  the  Gastal.  Neither  Berne  nor  Zurich 
had  any  thing  to  do  there  ;  Schwytz  and 
Glaris  alone  ruled  over  them  ;  but  the  power 
of  their  enemies  had  penetrated  every  where. 
A  majority  of  thirteen  votes  had  declared  in 
favour  of  Zurich  at  the  landsgcmeinde  of 
Glaris  ;  and  Glaris  closed  the  gates  of  Wesrn 
and  of  the  Gastal  against  Schwytz.  In  vain 
did  Berne  itself  cry  out :  "  How  can  you 
compel  subjects  to  refuse  supplies  to  their 
lords'?"  In  vain  did  Schwytz  raise  its  voice 
in  indignation  ;  Zurich  immediately  sent  to 
Wesen — gunpowder  and  bullets.  It  was 
upon  Zurich,  therefore,  that  fell  all  the  odium 
of  a  measure  which  that  city  had  at  first  so 
earnestly  combated.  At  A  ran,  at  Brem- 
garten, at  Mellingen,.  in  the  free  bailiwicks, 
were  several  carnages  laden  with  -provisions 
for  the  Waldstettes.  They  were  stopped, 
unloaded,  and  upset :  with  them  barricades 
were  erected  on  the  roads  leading  to  Lu- 
cerne, Schwytz,  and  Zug.  Already  a  year 
of  dearth  had  made,  provisions  scarce  in  the 
Five  Cantons  ; — already  had  a  frightful  epide- 
mic, the  Sweating  Sickness,  scattered  every 
where  despondency  and  death  :  but  now  the 
hand  of  man  was  joined  to  the  hand  of  God  ; 
the  evil  increased,  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  these  mountains  beheld  unheard-of  calami- 
ties approach  with  hasty  steps.  No  more 
bread  for  their  children — no  more  wine  to  re- 
vive their  exhausted  strength — no  more  salt 
for  their  flocks  and  herds  !  Every  thing 
failed  them  that  man  requires  for  subsist- 
ence.1 One.  could  not  see  such  things,  and 
be  a  man,  without  feeling  his  heart  wrung. 
In  the  confederate  cities,  and  out  of  Swit- 
zerland, numerous  voices  were  raised  against 
this  implacable  measure.  What  good  can 
result  from  it?  Did  not  St.  Paul  write  to 
the  Romans:  "If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  :  for  in  so 
doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  bis 
head?"a  And  when  the  magistrates  wished 
to  convince  certain  refractory  communes  of 
the  utility  of  the  measure :  "  We  desire  no 
religious  war,"  cried  they.  "  If  the  Wald- 
stettes will  not  believe  in  God,  let  them 
stick  to  the  devil !" 

-But  it  was  especially  in  the  Five  Cantons 
that  earnest  complaints  were  heard.  The 
most  pacific  individuals,  and  even  the  secret 
'partisans  of  the  Reform,  seeing  famine 
invade  their  habitations,  felt  the  deepest  in- 
dignation. The  enemies  of  Zurich  skilfully 
took  advantage  of  this  disposition  ;  they  fos- 
tered these  murmurs ;  and  soon  the  cry  of 
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anger  and  distress  re-echoed  from   all    the  |  of  Berne,  and  exclaimed  with  rage  :  "  They 


mountains.  In  vain  did  Berne  represent  to 
the  Waldstettes  that  it  is  more  cruel  to  re- 
fuse men  the  nourishment  of  the  soul  than 
to  cut  off  that  of  the  body.  "God,"  replied 
these  mountaineers  in  their  despair,  •'  God 
causes  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  grow  freely 
for  all  men  !  "*  They  were  not  content  with 
groaning  in  their  cottages,  and  venting 
their  indignation  in  the  councils  ;  they  filled 
all  Switzerland  with  complaints  and  men- 
aces.2 "  They  wish  to  employ  famine  to 
tear  us  from  our  ancient  faith  ;  they  wish  to 
deprive  our  wives  and  our  children  of  bread, 
that  they  may  take  from  us  the  liberty  we 
derive  from  our  forefathers.  When  did  such 
tilings  ever  take  place  in  the  bosom  of  the 
confederation  ?  Did  we  not  see,  in  the  Jast 
war,  the  confederates  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  who  were  ready  to  druw  the 
sword,  eating  together  from  the  same  dish  'i 
They  tear  in  pieces  old  friendships — they 
trample  our  ancient  manners  under  foot— 
— they  violate  treaties — they  break  alliances* 

We  invoke  the  charters  of  our  ancestors. 

Help!    help! Wise    men   of  our   people 

give  us  your  advice,  and  all  you  who  know 
how  to  handle  the  sling  and  the  sword,  come 
and  maintain  with  us  the  sacred  possessions 
for  which  our  fathers,  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  the  stranger,  united  their  arms  and 
their  hearts." 

At  the  same  time  the  Five  Cantons  sent 
into  Alsace,  Brisgau,  and  Swabia,  to  obtain 
salt,  wine,  and  bread  ;  but  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cities  was  implacable  ;  the  orders 
were  every  where  given  and  every  where 
strictly  executed.  Zurich  and  the  other 
allied  cantons  intercepted  all  communication, 
and  sen?  back  to  Germany  the  supplies  that 
had  been  forwarded  to  their  brethren.  The 
Five  Cantons  were  like  a  vast  fortress,  all 
the  issues  from  which  are  closely  guarded 
by  watchful  sentinels.  The  afflicted  Wald- 
stettes, on  beholding  themselves  alone  with 
famine  between  their  lakes  and  their  moun- 
tains, had  recourse  to  the  observances  of 
their  worship.  All  sports,  dances,  and  every 
kind  of  amusement  were  interdicted ; 3 
prayers  were  directed  to  be  offered  up ;  and 
long  processions  covered  the  roads  to  Einsid- 
len  and  other  resorts  of  pilgrims.  They  as- 
sumed the  belt,  and  staff,  and  arms  of  the 
brotherhood  to  which  they  each  belonged ; 
each  man  carried  a  chaplet  in  his  hands,  and 
repeated  paternosters ;  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys  re-echoed  with  their  plaintive 
hymns.  But  the  Wuldstettes  did  still  more  : 
they  grasped  their  swords — they  sharpened 
the  points  of  their  halberds — they  brandished 
their  weapons  in  the  direction  of  Zurich  and 


to  Albert   of   Mulinen,  7th 
Bull.  11. 


1  Hartmaon  von  Hallwyll 
August. 

2  Klagtend  slch  allent  halben  wyt  und  breit. 
J97. 

3  Stelltent  ab  Spielen,   Tanzen.— Tscluidi   der  Capeller 
krieg,  1M1.    This  MS.   is  attributed  to  Egldius  Tschmli, 
who  must  have  written  it  in  15.13,  in  favour  of  the  Five 
Cantons  ;  it  was  printed  in  the  "  Helvetia,''  vol.  ii.  165. 
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block  up  their  roads,  bnt  we  will  open  them 
with  our  right  arms!''1  No  one  ivplied  to 
this  cry  of  despair  ;  but  there  is  a  ju^-t  Judgi; 
in  heaven  to  whom  vence  inn;  belongs,  and 
who  will  soon  reply  in  a  terrible  manner,  by 
punishing  those  misguide  1  jn-ixms,  who, 
forgetful  of  Christian  mercy,  and  making 
an  impious  mixture  of  political  and  reli- 
gious matters,  pretend  to  secure  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Gospel  by  famine  and  by 
armed  men. 

Some  attempts,  however,  were  made  to 
arrange  matters ;  but  These  very  elforts 
proved  a  great  humiliation  lor  Switzerland 
and  for  the  Reform.  It  was  not  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  it  was  France — more  than 
once  an  occasion  of  discord  to  Switzerland — 
that  offered  to  restore  peace.  Every  pro- 
ceeding calculated  to  increase  its  influence 
among  the  cantons  was  of  service  to  its  po- 
licy. On  the  14th  May,  Muigret  and  Dun- 
gertin  (the  latter  of -whom  had  received  the 
Gospel  truth,  and  consequently  did  not  dare 
return  to  France),2  after  some  allusions  to 
the  spirit  which  Zurich  had  shown  in  this 
affair- — a  spirit  little  in  accoi dance  with  the 
Gospel — said  to  the  council :  "  The  king  our 
master  has  sent  you  two  gentlemen  to  con- 
sult on  the  means  of  preserving  concord 
among  you.  If  war  and  tumult  invade  Swit- 
zerland, the  whole  society  of  the  Helvetians 
will  be  destroyed,3  and  whichever  party  is 
the  conqueror,  he  will  be  as  much  ruined  as 
the  other."  Zurich  having  replied  that  if 
the  Five  Cantons  would  allow  the  free  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God,  the  reconciliation 
would  be  easy,  the  French  secretly  sounded 
the  Waldstettes,  whose  answer  was  :  "  We 
will  never  permit  the  pVe.iching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  as  the  people  of  Zurich  under- 
stand it.''4 

These  more  or  less  interested  exertions  of 
the  foreigners  having  failed,  a  general  diet  be- 
came the  only  chance  of  safety  that  remained 
for  Switzerland.  One  was  accordingly  con- 
voked at  Bremgarten.  It  was  opened  in  pre- 
sence of  deputies  from  France,  from  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  from  the  Countess  of  Neufchatel, 
from  the  Grisons,  Yalais,  Tlmrgovia.  and  the 
district  of  Sargans  ;  and  met  on  live  different 
occasions,— on  the  14th  and  2()th  June,  on 
the  9th  July,  and  the  10th  and  '23d  August. 
The  chronicler  Bullinger,  who  was  pastor  of 
Bremgarten,  delivered  an  oration  at  the  open- 
ing, in'which  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  con- 
federates to  union  and  peace. 

A  gleam  of  hope  for  a  moment  cheered 
Switzerland.  The  blockade  had  become  less 
strict ;  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood 
had  prevailed  in  many  places  over  the  de- 


1  Trowtend  auch  die  Straassen  uff  zu  thun  mlt  §walt. 
Bull.  il.5'.7. 

2  K,p.  Ruiterl  ad  Bulling.,  12th  November  1560. 

>  Universa  societas  /f<i»r«ioi-«»  dilabetur,  si  tumulUis  et 
bcllum  inter  earn  eruperit.  Zw.  E|'P  ii-  604. 

*  Responderunt  verbi  Dei  predlcationem  non  laturos, 
quomodo  nos  intelligamus.  Ibid.  607. 
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crees  of  the  state.  Unusual  roads  had  been 
opened  across  the  wildest  mountains  to  con- 
vey supplies  to  the  Waldstettes.  Provisions 
were  concealed  in  bales  of  merchandise;  and 
while  Lucerne  imprisoned  and  tortured  its 
own  citizens,  who  were  found  with  the  pam- 
phlets of  the  Zurichors,1  Berne  punished  but 
slightly  the  peasants  who  had  been  disco- 
vered bearing  food  for  Fntcrwaldcn  and 
Lucerne;  and  Claris  shut  its  eyes  on  the 
frequent  violation  of  its  orders.  The  voice 
of  charity,  that  had  been  momentarily  stifled, 
pleaded  with  fresh  energy  the  cause  of  their 
confederates  before  the  reformed  cantons. 

But  the  Five  Cantons  were  indexible. 
"  Wo  will  not  listen  to  any  proposition  before 
the  raising  of  the  blockade,''  said  they.  "  We 
will  not  raise  it,"  replied  i:!erne  and"  Zurich, 
"  before  the  Gospel  is  allowed  to  be  freely 
preached,  not  only  in  the  common  bailiwicks, 
but  also  in  the  Five  C'antons."  This  was 
undoubtedly  going  too  far,  even  according  to 
the  natural  law  and  the  principles  of  the  con- 
federation. The  councils  of  Zurich  might 
consider  it  their  duty  (o  have  recourse  to 
war  for  maintaining  liberty  of  conscience  in 
the  common  bailiwicks;  but  it  was  unjust— 
it  was  a  usurpation,  to  constrain  the  Five 
Cantons  in  a  matter  that  concerned  their  own 
territory.  Nevertheless  the  mediators  suc- 
ceeded, not  without  much  trouble,  in  draw- 
ing up  a  plan  of  conciliation  that  seemed  to 
harmonize  with  the  wishes  of  both  parties. 
The  conference  was  broken  up,  and  this  pro- 
ject was  hastily  transmitted  to  the  different 
states  for  their  ratification. 

The  diet  met  again  a  few  days  after ;  but 
the  Five  Cantons  persisted  in  their  demand, 
without  yielding  in  any  one  point.  In  vain 
did  Zurich  and  Berne  represent  to  them,  that, 
by  persecuting  the  reformed,  the  cantons  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  peace ;  in  vain  did  the 
mediators  exhaust  their  strength  in  warnings 
and  entreaties.  The  parties  appeared  at  one 
time  to  approximate,  and  then  on  a  sudden 
they  were  more  distant  and  more  irritated 
than  ever.  The  Waldstettes  at  last  broke  up 
the  third  conference  by  declaring,  that  far 
from  opposing  the  evangelical  truth,  they 
would  maintain  it,  as  it  had  been  taught  by 
the  Redeemer,  by  his  holy  apostles,  by  the 
four  doctors,  and  by  their  holy  mother,  the 
Church — a  declaration  that  seemed  a  bitter 
irony  to  the  deputies  from  Zurich  an^j  Berne. 
Nevertheless  Berne,  turning  towards  Zurich 
as  they  were  separating,  observed:  "Be- 
ware of  too  much  violence,  even  should  they 
attack  you!" 

This  exhortation  was  unnecessary.  The 
strength  of  Zurich  had  passed  away.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  reformers  had  been  greeted  with  joy. 
The  people,  who  groaned  under  a  twofold 
slavery,  believed  they  saw  _the  dawn  of 
liberty.  But  their  minds,  abandoned  for 


'  ages  to  superstition  and  ignorance,  being 
unable,  immediately  to  realize  the  hopes  they 
bad  conceived,  a  spirit  of  discontent  sooii 
spread  among  the  masses.  The  change  by 
which  Zwingle,  ceasing  to  be  a  man  of  the 
Gospel,  became  the  man  of  the  State,  took 
away  from  the  people  the  enthusiasm  neces- 
sary to  resist  the  terrible  attacks  they  would 
have  to  sustain.  The  enemies  of  the  Reform 
had  a  fair  chance  against  it,  so  soon  as  its 
friends  abandoned  the  position  that  gave 
them  strength.  Besides,  Christians  could 
not  have  recourse  to  famine  and  to  war  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  without 
their  consciences  becoming  troubled.  Th", 
Zurichers  "  walked  not  in  the  Spirit,  but  in  tlic 
flesh ;  now,  the  woj-ks  of  the  flesh  are  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  icrat/i,  strife,  seditions."1 
The  danger  without  was  increasing,  while 
within,  hope,  union,  and  courage  were  far 
from  being  augmented :  men  saw  on  the 
contrary  the  gradual  disappearance  of  that 
harmony  and  lively  faith  which  had  been  the 
strength  of  the  Reform.  The  Reformation 
had  grasped  the  sword,  and  that  very  sword 
pierced  its  heart. 

Occasions  of  discord  were  multiplied  in 
Zurich.  By  the  advice  of  Zwingle,  the  num- 
ber of  nobles  was  diminished  in  the  two 
councils,  because  of  their  opposition  to  the 
Gospel ;  and  this  measure  spread  discontent 
among  the  most  honourable  families  of  the 
canton.  The  millers  and  bakers  were  placed 
under  certain  regulations,  which  the  dearth 
rendered  necessary,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
townspeople  attributed  this  proceeding  to  the 
sermons  of  the  reformer,  and  became  irritated 
against  him.  Rodolph  Lavater,  bailiff  of 
Kibourg,  was  appointed  captain-general,  and 
the  officers  who  were  of  longer  standing  than 
he  were  offended.  Many  who  bad  been  for- 
merly the  most  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
for  the  Reform,  now  openly  opposed  the  cause 
they  had  supported.  The  ardour  with  which 
the  ministers  of  peace  demanded  war  spread 
in  every  quarter  a  smothered  dissatisfaction, 
and  many  persons  gave  vent  to  their  indig- 
nation. This  unnatural  confusion  of  Church 
and  State,  which  had  corrupted  Christianity 
after  the  age  of  Constantine  was  hurrying 
on  the  ruin  of  the  Reformation.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  Great  Council,  ever  ready  to  adopt 
important  and  salutary  resolutions,  was  de- 
stroyed. The  old  magistrates,  who  were 
still  at  the  head  of  affairs,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  by  feelings  of  jealousy 
against  men  whose  non-official  influence  pre- 
vailed over  theirs.  All  those  who  hated  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  whether  from  love  of 
the  world  or  from  love  to  the  pope,  boldly 
raised  their  heads  in  Zurich.  The  partisans 
of  the  monks,  the  friends  of  foreign  service, 
the  malcontents  of  every  class,  coalesced  in 
pointing  out  Zwingle  as  the  author  of  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  people. 


l  Warf  sie  in  Gefangnlsp.    Cull.  ill.  30. 
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Zwingle  was  heart-broken,     He  saw  that 
Zurich  and  the  Reformation  were  hasten  in:. 
to  their  ruin,  and  lie  could  not  check  them 
How  could  he  do  so,  since,  without  suspect 
ing  it,   he  had  been  the  principal  accomplic 
in  these  disasters  ?     What  was  to  be  done 
Should  the  pilot  remain  in  the  ship  which  lu 
is  no  longi.T  permitted  to  save?     There  was 
but  one  menus  of  s.ifc.fy  for   /,'irifh   and  fm 
Zwingle.     He  slionld   h::vi:   mired   from  the 
political  stage,  and  lallfii  back  on  tint  kiny- 
dom   which   is  r,vt  of  this   world ;    he  should, 
like   Moses,    have    kept   his   hands   and   hi» 
heart  night  and  day  raised  towards  heaven, 
and  energetically  preached  repentance,  faith 
and  peace.     But  religious  and  political  mat 
ters  were  united   in   the  mind  of  this   greal 
man  by  such   old  and  dear  ties,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  distinguish   their  line 
of  separation.     This  confusion  had  become 
his  dominant  idea ;    the  Christian    and  the 
citizen  were  for  him  one  and  the  same  cha- 
racter ;    and  hence  it  resulted,    that  all  re- 
sources   of    the    state  — •  even    cannons   and 
arquebuses — were  to  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  Truth.     When  one  peculiar  idc/i  thus 
N  seizes  upon  a  man,  we  see  a  false  conscience 
formed  within  him,  which  approves  of  many 
things  condemned  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
This  was  now  Zwingle's  condition.     War 
appeared  to  him  legitimate   and  desirable ; 
and  if  that  was  refused,  he  had  only  to  with- 
draw from  public  life  :  he  was  for  every  thing 
or  nothing.     He  therefore,  on  the  26th  July, 
appeared    before    the    Great    Council    with 
dimmed  eyes  and  disconsolate  heart :    "  For 
eleven  years,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  among  you,  and  have  warned 
you  faithfully   and   paternally  of  the  woes 
that  are  hanging  over  you;  but  no  attention 
has  been  paid  to  my  words ;  the  friends   of 
foreign  alliances,  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel, 
are  elected  to  the  Council,   and  while  you 
refuse   to  follow  my  advice,   I   am  made  re- 
sponsible   for    every  misfortune.     I    cannot 
accept  such  a  position,  and  I  ask  for  my  dis- 
missal.''     The   reformer   retired  bathed    in 
tears. 

The  council  shuddered  as  they  heard  these 
words.  All  the  old  feelings  of  respect  which 
they  hnd'so  long  entertained  for  Zwingle 
were  revived ;  to  lose  him  now  was  to  ruin 
Zurich.  The  bargomaster  and  the  other 
magistrates  received  orders  to  persuade  him 
to  recall  his  fatal  resolution.  The  confer- 
ence took  place  on  the  same  day  ;  Zwingle 
asked  time  for  consideration.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  he  sought  the  road 
that  he  should  follow.  Seeing  the  dark 
storm  that  was  gathering  from  every  quarter, 
he  considered  whether  he  ought  to  quit  Zu- 
rich and  seek  refuge  on  the  lofty  hills  of  the 
Tockenburg,  where  he  had  been  reared,  at 
a  time  when  his  country  and  his  Church 
were  on  the  point  of  being  assailed  and 
beaten  down  by  their  enemies,  like  com  by 
the  hail-storm.  He  groaned  and  cried  to  the 


Lord.  lie  would  have  put  away  the  cup  of 
bitterness  that  was  presented  to  his  soul,  but 
could  not  gather  up  the  resolution.  At 
length  the  sacrifice  was  accomplished,  and 
the  victim  was  placed  shuddering  upon  the 
altar.  Three  days  after  tiie  first  confercncr, 
Zwingle  reappeared  in  the  council  :  "  I  will 
stay  with  you,"  said  he,  "and  I  will  labour 
for  the  public  safety — until  death  !'' 

From  this  moment  he  displayed  new  zeal. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  revive 
harmony  and  courage  in  Zurich  ;  on  the 
other,  he  set  about  arousing  and  exciting 
the  allied  cities  to  increase  and  concent ra!i- 
all  the  forces  of  the  Reformation.  Faithful 
to  the  political  vocation  he  imagined  to  have 
received  from  God  himself — persuaded  that 
it  was  in  the;  doubts  and  want  of  energy  of 
the  Bernese  that  he  must  look  for  the  cause 
of  all  the  evil,  the  reformer  repaired  to 
Ihvmgarten  with  Collins  and  Stciner,  during 
the  fourth  conference  of  the  diet,  although 
he  incurred  great  danger  in  the  attempt. 
He  arrived  secretly  by  night,  and  having 
entered  the  house  of  his  friend  and  disciple, 
Bullinger,  he  invited  the  deputies  of  Berne 
(J.  J.  de  Watteville  and  Im  Hag)  to  meet 
him  there  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  and 
prayed  them  in  the  most  solemn  tone  ear- 
nestly to  reflect  upon  the  dangers  of  the  Re- 
form. "I  fear,"  said  he,  "that  in  conse- 
quence of  our  unbelief  this  business  will  not 
succeed.  By  refusing  supplies  to  the  Five 
Cantons,  we  have  begun  a.  work  that  will 
be  fatal  to  us.  W'hat  is  to  be  done  ?  With- 
draw the  prohibition  ?  The  cantons  will 
then  be  more  insolent  and  haughty  than  ever. 
Enforce  it?  They  will  take  the  offensive, 
and  if  their  attack  succeed  you  will  behold 
our  fields  red  with  the  blood  of  the  believers, 
the  doctrine  of  truth  cast  down,  the  Church 
of  Christ  laid  waste,  all  social  relations  over- 
thrown, our  adversaries  more  hardened  and 
irritated  against  the  Gospel,  and  crowds  of 
priests  and  monks  again  filling  our  rural 

districts,  streets,  and  temples And  yet," 

added  Zwingle,  after  a  few  instants  of  emo- 
tion and  silence,  "  that  also  will  have  an 
end."  The  Bernese  were  filled  with  agitation 
by  the  solemn  voice  of  the  reformer.  "  We 
see,"  replied  they,  "all  that  is  to  be  feared 
for  our  common  cause,  and  we  will  employ 
every  care  to  prevent  such  great  disasters." 
"  1  who  write  these  things  was  present 
and  heard  them,"  adds  Bullinger.1 

It  was  feared  that  if  the  presence  of 
Zwingle  at  Bremgarten  became  known  to 
the  deputies  of  the  Five  Cantons,  they  would 
not  restrain  their  violence.  During  this 
nocturnal  conference  three  of  the  town-coun- 
cillors were  stationed  as  sentinels  in  front  of 
Bullinger'a  house.  Before  daybreak,  the 
reformer  and  his  two  friends,  accompanied 
jy  Bullinger  and  the  three  councillors, 
)assed  through  the  deserted  streets  leading 
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to  the  gate  on  the  road  to  Zurich.  Three 
different  times  Zwingle  took  leave  of  Bul- 
liiigcr,  who  was  i  11  long  to  In1  liis  successor. 
His  mind  \\as  filled  with  ;i  pre  ;i  utiinent  of 
his  appro.-'ehing  death  ;  he  could  nut  tear 
himself  from  that  young  friend  whose  face 
he  was  never  to  see  again;  lie  blessed  him 
amidst  floods  of  tears.  UO  my  dear  Henry!" 


said  he,   '•  may  Cod 


yu;i  !     Be  faith- 


ful  to  our    Lord   Jesus    Christ    and    to    his 
Chureli.''     At  length  they  separated;  hut  at 
that  very  moment,  says   Bullinger.  a  myste- 
rious  personage,  clad   in   a  rohe   as    white 
as    snow,     suddenly     appeared,     and    after 
frightening    the   soldiers   who    guarded    the 
gate,  plunged  sudden  I  v  into  the  water,  and 
vanished.        BuIiinpT,    Zwingle,    and    their 
friends  did  not   perceive  it  ;  Bullinger  him- 
self  sought  for  it  all  around,  hut  to  no  pur- 
pose;1 still   l'ii'    :-'•;,  iuels    persisted    in  the 
reality  of  this  frightful  apparition.    Bullinger 
greatly  agitated  returned  in  darkness  and  in 
silence  to  his   house.     His   mind  involunta- 
rily compared  the  departure  of  Zwingle  and 
the  white  phantom  ;  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
frightful  omen   which   the   thought  of  this 
spectre  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

Sufferings  nf  another  kind  pursued  Zwingle 
to  Zurich.     He  had  thought  that  by  consent- 
ing to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  would 
recover   all    Ids   ancient  influence.     But  he 
was  deceived  :  the  people  desired  to  see  him 
there,   and   yet  they  would   not   follow  him. 
The  Zurichers  daily  became  more  and  more 
indisposed    towards  the,  war  which  they  had 
at  first  demanded,  and  identified  themselves 
with  the  passive  system  of  Berne.     Zwingle 
remained  for  some  time  stupified  and  motion- 
less before  this  inert  mass,  which  his  most 
vigorous   exertions   could   not   move.      But 
soon   discovering    in   every    quarter   of  the 
horizon  the  prophetic  signs,  precursors  of  the 
storm  about  to  burst  upon  the  ship  of  which 
he  was  the  pilot,  he  uttered  cries  of  anguish, 
and  showed  the  signal  of  distress.     "  1  see," 
exclaimed  he  one  day  to  the  people  from  the 
pulpit,   whither  he   had  gone  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  gloomy  forebodings,  —  "  I  see  that 
the  most  faithful  warnings  cannot  save  you  ; 
you  will  not   punish   the    pensioners  of  the 
foreigner  ......  They  have  too  firm  a  support 

among  us  !      A  chain   is.  prepared  —  behold  it 
entire  —  it  unrolls  link  after  link,  —  soon  will 
they  hind  me  to  it,  and  more  than  one  pious 
Zuricher  with  me  ......  It  is  against  me  they 

are  enraged  !      1   am  ready  ;  I  submit  to  the 
Lord's  will.     But  these  people  shall  never  be 
my  masters  ......  As  for  thce,  0  Zurich,   they 

will  give  thec  thy  reward  ;  they  will  strike 
thec  on  the  head.  Thou  wiliest  it.  Thou 
refusest  to  punish  them  ;  welj  !  it  is  they 
who  will  punish  thee.-  But  God  will  not 
the  less  preserve  his  Word,  and  their  haughti- 
ness shall  come  to  an  end."  Such  was  Zv.  in- 


1  Eln  menschcn  in  ein  Rchneewclssen  Kleid.    Bull.  iii.  49. 

2  Straalen  willt  sy  niti,  des  werdeu  sy  Uich  straafen. 
Ibid.  52. 
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gle's  cry  of  agony;  but  the  immobility  of 
il:  ath  alone  replied.  The  hearts  of  the 
Zurichers  were  so  hardened  that  the  sharpest 
arrows  of  the.  reformer  could  not  pierce  them, 
and  they  fell  at  his  feet  blunted  and  useless. 

I 'ut  events  were  pressing  on,  which  justi- 
fied all  his  fears.  The  Five  Cantons  had  re- 
jected every  proposition  that  had  been  made 
to  them.  "  Why  do  you  talk  of  punishing  a 
few  wrongs?"  they  had  replied  to  the  media- 
tors :  "  it  is  a  question  of  quite  another  kind. 
Do  you  not  require  that  we  should  receive 
back  among  us  the  heretics  whom  we  have 
banished,  and  tolerate  no  other  priests  than 
those  who  preach  conformably  to  the  Word 
of  God?  We  know  what  that  means.  No 
— no — we  will  not  abandon  the  religion  of 
our  fathers  ;  and  if  we  must  see  our  wives 
and  our  children  deprived  of  food,  our  hands 
will  know  how  to  conquer  what  is  refused  to 
us  :  to  that  we  pledge,  our  bodies — our  goods 
— our  lives."  It  was  with  this  threatening 
language  that  the  deputies  quitted  the  diet 
of  Bremgartcn.  They  had  proudly  shaken 
the  folds  of  their  mantles,  and  war  had  fallen 
frmn  them. 

The  terror  was  general,  and  the  alarmed 
citizens  beheld  every  where  frightful  por- 
tents, terrific  signs,  apparently  foreboding 
the  most  horrible  events.  It  was  not  only 
the  white  phantom  that  had  appeared  at 
Bremgarten  at  Zwingle 's  side  :  the  most  fear- 
ful omens,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
filled  the  people  with  the  gloomiest  presenti- 
ments. The  history  of  these  phenomena, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  characterizes 
the  period  of  which  we  write.  We  do  not 
create  the  times:  it  5s  our  simple  duty  to 
paint  them  as  they  really  were. 

On  the  26th  July,  a  widow  chancing  to  be 
alone  before  her  house,  in  the  village  of 
Castelenschloss,  suddenly  beholds  a  frightful 
spectacle — blood  springing  from  the  earth  all 
around  her.1  She  rushes  in  alarm  into  the 
cottage but,  oh  horrible!  blood  is  flow- 
ing every  where — from  the  wainscot  and 
from  the  stones;2 — it  falls  in  a  stream  from 
a  basin  on  a  shelf,  and  even  the  child's  cradle 
overflows  with  it.  The  woman  imagines 
that  the  invisible  hand  of  an  assassin  has 
been  at  work,  and  rushes  in  distraction  out 
of  doors,  crying  murder!  murder!3  The 
villagers  and  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring 
convent  assemble  at  the  noise — they  partly 
succeed  in  effacing  the  bloody  stains  ;  but  a 
little  later  in  the  day,  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  house,  sitting  down  in  terror  to  eat 
their  evening  meal  under  the  projecting 
eaves,  suddenly  discover  blood  bubbling  up 
in  a  pond — blood  flowing  from  the  loft — 
blood  covering  all  the  walls  of  the  house. 
Blood — blood — every  where  blood  !  The 

bailiff  of  Schenkenberg   and   the  pastor  of 

• 

'  Ante  et  post  earn  ptirus  sanpnis  ita  acriter  c.t  dura  terra 
eflluxit.  nl  ex  vena  iiui-a.  7.w.  K|i|>.  ii.  627. 

'•*  Soil  rtinm  sanguis  e\  terra,  lignis,  et  lapidibua  effluxit. 
Ibid.  f,27. 

3  It  cadcm  excurreret  cx'dem  clamitans.    Ibid. 
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Dalheim  arrive — inquire  into  the  matter — 
-rid  immediately  report  it  to  the  lords  of 
1'ernc.  and  to  Zwingle. 

Se.irccly  had  tliis  horrible  recital — the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  faithfully  preserved  in 
Latin  and  in  German — filled  all  minds  with 
the  idea  of  a  horrible  butchery,  than  in  the 
western  quarter  of  the  heavens  there  ap- 
peared a  frightful  comet,1  whose  immense 
train  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  turned  towards 
th'j  i-onth.  At  the  time  of  its  setting,  this 
;:p;  .irition  shone  in  the  sky  like  the  fire  of  a 
l'u;-ii'tce.a  One  night — on  the  15th  August 
.•is  !'  would  appear3 — Zwingle  and  George 
Miiiler,  formerly  abbot  of  Wettingen,  being 
:!ier  in  the  cemetery  of  the  cathedral, 
ln>:h  fixed  their  eyes  upon  this  terrific  meteor. 
'•This  ominous  globe/'  said  Zwingle,  "is 
come,  to  light  the  path  that  leads  to  my  grave. 
It  will  be  at  the  cost  of  my  life  and  of  many 
good  men  with  me.  Although  I  am  rather 
shortsighted,  I  foresee  great  calamities  in  the 
future.4  The  truth  and  the  Church  will 
mourn  ;  but  Christ  will  never  forsake  us." 
It  was  not  only  at  Zurich  that  this  flaming 
star  spread  consternation.  Vadian  being 
one  night  on  an  eminence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Gall,  surrounded  by  his  friends 
and  disciples,  after  having  explained  to  them 
the  names  of  the  stars  and  the  miracles  of 
the  Creator,  stopped  before  this  comet,  which 
denounced  the  anger  of  God  ;  and  the  famous 
Theophrastus  declared  that  it  foreboded  not 
only  great  bloodshed,  but  most  especially  the 
death  of  learned  and  illustrious  men.  This 
mysterious  phenomenon  prolonged  its  fright- 
ful visitation  until  the  3d  September. 

When  once  the  noise  of  these  omens  was 
spread  abroad,  men  could  no  longer  contain 
themselves.  Their  imaginations  were  ex- 
cited ;  they  heaped  fright  upon  fright :  each 
place  had  its  terrors.  Two  banners  waving 
in  the  elouds  had  been  seen  on  the  mountain 
of  the  Brunig ;  at  Zug  a  buckler  had  ap- 
peared in  the  heavens ;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Reuss,  reiterated  explosions  were  heard  dur- 
ing the  night ;  on  the  lake  of  the  Four  Can- 
tons, ships  with  aerial  combatants  careered 
about  in  every  direction.  War — war  ;— 
blood — blood  ! — these  were  the  general  cries. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  agitation,  Zwingle 
alone  seemed  tranquil.  He  rejected  none  of 
these  presentiments,  but  contemplated  them 
with  calmness.  "  A  heart  that  fears  God," 
said  he,  "  cares  not  for  the  threats  of  the 
world.  To  forward  the  designs  of  God, 
whatever  may  happen, — this  is  his  task.  A 
carrier  who  has  a  long  road  to  go  must  make 

''  Ein  sar  eschrockllcher  comet.  Hull.  ii.  4C.  It  was 
Halley's  comet,  that  returns  about  every  76  years.  It  ap- 
leared  last  in  i*)5. 

-  Wiei-in  fliuwr  in  eincr  ess.    Ibid.    Perhaps  Eullinger 
alludes  in  this  way  to  the  phenomenon  remarked  by  Appian, 
aatronot  er  to  Charles  V.,  who  observed  this  comet  at  In- 
folsladt,  and  who  savs  that  the  tail  disappeared  as  the 
nucleus  approached  the  horizon.    In  1456,  Its  appearance 
bad  already  excited  great  terror. 

s  Oometam  jam  tribus  noctibus  Tlderunt  apud  nos  alii, 
CIO  Una  tmituin,  puto  li  Atigusti.  Zw.  Kpp.p. 6:14. 

*  Ego  cseculus  noa  unam  calamitatem  expecto.     Ibid. 


up  his  mind  to  wear  his  waggon  and  his  gear 
during  the  journey.  If  he  carry  his  mer- 
chandise to  the  appointed  spot,  that  is 
enough  for  him.  We  are  the  waggon  and 
the  gear  of  God.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
articles  that  is  not  worn,  twisted,  or  broken  ; 
but  our  great  Driver  will  not  the  less  accom- 
plish by  our  means  his  vast  designs.'  Is  it  not 
to  those  who  fall  upon  the  field  of  battle  that 
the  noblest  crown  belongs  ?  Take  courage, 
then,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dan; 
through  which  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ 
must  pass.  13e  of  good  cheer !  although  we 
should  never  here  below  sec  its  triumphs 
with  our  own  eyes.  The  Judge  of  the  coin  bat 
beholds  us,  and  it  is  he  who  confers  the 
crown.  Others  will  enjoy  upon  earth  the 
fruits  of  our  labours ;  while  we,  already  in 
heaven,  shall  enjoy  an  eternal  reward."1 

Thus  spoke  Zwingle,  as  he  advanced 
calmly  towards  the  threatening  noise  of  the 
tempest,  which,  by  its  repeated  flashes  and 
sudden  explosions,  foreboded  death. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Five  Cantons  decide  for  War— Deceitful  Calm— Fatal 
Inactivity— Zurich  forewarned— Banner  of  Lucerne  plant- 
ed—Manifesto- The  Bailiwicks  pillaged— The  Monastery 
of  Cappel— Letter— Infatuation  of  Zurich— New  Warnings 
—The  War  begins— The  Tocsin—  A  fearful  Nisht— Tho 
War— Banner  and  Army  of  Zurich— Zwingle's  Departure 
— Zwingle's  Horse— Anna  Zwingle. 

THE  Five  Cantons,  assembled  in  diet  at 
Lucerne,  appeared  full  of  determination,  and 
war  was  decided  upon.  "  We  will  call  upon 
the  cities  to  respect  our  alliances,"  said  they, 
"  and  if  they  refuse,  we  will  enter  the  com- 
mon bailiwicks  by  force  to  procure  provi- 
sions, and  unite  our  banners  in  Zug  to  at- 
tack the  enemy."  The  Waldstettes  were  not 
alone.  The  nuncio,  being  solicited  by  his 
Lucerne  friends,  had  required  that  auxiliary 
troops,  paid  by  the  pope,  should  be  put  in 
motion  towards  Switzerland,  and  he  an- 
nounced their  near  arrival. 

These  resolutions  carried  terror  into 
Switzerland  ;  the  mediating  cantons  met 
again  at  Arau,  and  drew  up  a  plan  that 
should  leave  the  religious  question  just  as 
it  had  been  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1529. 
Deputies  immediately  bore  these  proposi- 
tions to  the  different  councils.  Lucerne 
haughtily  rejected  them.  "  Tell  those  who 
sent  you,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  we  do  not 
acknowledge  them  as  our  schoolmasters.  We 
would  rather  die  than  yield  the  least  thing 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  faith."  The  mediators 
returned  to  Arau,  trembling  and  discouraged. 
This  useless  attempt  increased  the  disagree- 
ment among  the  reformed,  and  gave  the 
Waldstettes  still  greater  confidence.  Zurich, 
so  decided  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel, 
now  became  daily  more  irresolute !  The  mem- 


Zw.  Opp.  Comment,  in  Jemnlam.    This  work  wa§  coat* 
posed  the  very  year  ol  Z»  ingle's  death. 
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bers  of  the  council  distrusted  each  other:  the 
people  felt  no  interest  in  this  war;  and 
Zwingle,  notwithstanding  his  unshaken  faith 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  had  no  hope  for 
the  struggle  that  was  about  to  take  place. 
l!erne,  on  its  side,  did  not  cease  to  entreat 
Zurich  to  avoid  precipitation.  "  Do  not  let 
us  expose  ourselves  to  the  reproach  of  too 
much  haste,  as  in  1529,"  was  the  general 
remark  in  Zurich.  "  We  have  sure  friends 
in  the  mi  1st  of  the  Waklstettes ;  let  us  wait 
until  they  announce  to  us,  as  they  have  pro- 
mised, some  real  danger." 

It  was  soon  believed  that  these  temporizers 
were  right.  In  fact  the  alarming  news  cei 
That  constant  rumour  of  war,  which  inces- 
santly came  from  the  Waldstettes,  was  dis- 
continued. Then-  were  no  more  alarms — 
no  more  fears  !  Deceitful  omen  !  Over  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Switzerland  hangs 
a 'gloomy  and  mysterious  silence,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  tempest. 

Whilst  the  Zuricbcrs  were  sleeping,  the 
\Valdstettes  were  preparing  to  conquer  their 
rights  by  force  of  arms.  The  chiefs,  closely 
united  to  each  other  by  common  interests 
and  dangers,  found  a  powerful  support  in  the 
indignation  of  the  people.  In  a  diet  of  the 
Five  Cantons,  held  at  Brunnen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  opposite  Grutli,  the 
alliances  of  the  confederation  were  read  ;  and 
the  deputies,  having  been  summoned  to  de- 
clare by  their  rotes  whether  they  thought 
the  war  just  and  lawful,  all  hands  were 
raised  with  a  shudder.  The  Waldstettes  had 
immediately  prepared  their  attack  with  the 
profoundest  mystery.  All  the  passes  had 
been  guarded — all  communication  between 
Zurich  and  the  Five  Cantons  had  been  ren- 
dered impossible.  The  friends  upon  whom 
the  Zurichers  had  reckoned  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lakes  Lucerne  and  Zug,  and  who  had 
promised  them  intelligence,  were  like  prison- 
ers in  their  mountains.  The  terrible  ava- 
lanche was  about  to  slip  from  the  icy  sum- 
mits of  the  mountain,  and  to  roll  into  the 
valleys,  even  to  the  gates  of  Zurich,  over- 
throwing every  thing  in  its  passage,  without 
the  least  forewarning  of  its  fall.  The  medi- 
ators had  returned  discouraged  to  their  can- 
tons. A  spirit  of  imprudence  and  of  error — 
sad  forerunner  of  the  fall  of  republics  as  well 
as  of  kings — had  spread  over  the  whole  city 
of  Zurich.  The  council  had  at  first  given 
orders  to  call  out  the  militia;  then,  deceived 
by  the  silence  of  the  Waldstettes,  it  had  im- 
prudently revoked  the  decree,  and  Lavater, 
the  commander  of  the  army,  had  retire. 1  in 
discontent  to  Rybourg,  and  indignantly 
thrown  far  from  him  that  sword  which  they 
had  commanded  him  to  leave  in  the  scabbard. 
Thus  the  winds  were  about  to  be  unchained 
from  the  mountains  ;  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep,  aroused  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  were 
about  to  open  ;  and  yet  the  vessel  of  the  state, 
sadly  abandoned,  sported  up  and  down  with 
indifference  over  a  frightful  gulf, — its  yards 
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struck,  its  sails  loose  and  motionless — with- 
out compass  or  crew — without  pilot,  watch, 
or  helm. 

Whatever  were  the  exertions  of  the  Wald- 
stettes, they  could  not  entirely  stifle  the 
rumour  of  war,  which  from  chalet  to  chalet 
called  all  their  citizens  to  arms.  God  per- 
mitted a  cry  of  alarm — a  single.one,  it  is  true 
— to  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of  Zu- 
rich. On  the  4th  October,  a  little  boy,  who 
knew  not  what  he  was  doing,  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  frontier  of  Zug,  and  presented 
himself  with  two  loaves  at  the  gate  of  the 
reformed  monastery  of  Cappel,  situated  in 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  canton  of  Zurich. 
He  was  led  to  the  abbot,  to  whom  the  child 
gave  the  loaves  without  saying  a  word.  The 
superior,  with  whom  there  chanced  to  be  at 
that  time  a  councillor  from  Zurich,  Henry 
Peycr,  sent  by  his  government,  turned  pale 
at  the  sight.  "  If  the  Five  Cantons  intend 
entering  by  force  of  arms  into  the  free  baili- 
wicks,'' had  said  these  two  Zurichers  to  one 
of  their  friends  in  Zug,  "  you  will  send  your 
son  to  us  with  one  loaf;  but  you  will  give 
him  two  if  they  are  marching  at  once  upon 
the  bailiwicks  and  upon  Zurich."  The  abbot 
and  the  councillor  wrote  with  all  speed  to 
Zurich.  "  Be  upon  your  guard!  take,  up 
arms,"  said  they  ;  but  no  credit  was  attached 
to  this  information.  The  council  were  at 
that  time  occupied  in  taking  measures  to 
prevent  the  supplies  that  had  arrived  from 
Alsace  from  entering  the  cantons.  Zwingle 
himself,  who  had  never  ceased  to  announce 
war,  did  not  believe  it.  "  These  pensioners 
are  really  clever  fellows,''  said  the  reformer. 
"  Their  preparations  may  be  after  all  nothing 
but  a  French  manoeuvre."1 

He  was  deceived — they  were  a  reality. 
Four  days  were  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
Zurich.  Let  us  retrace  in  succession  the 
history  of  these  disastrous  moments. 

On  .Sunday,  8th  October,  a  messenger  ap- 
peared at  Zurich,  and  demanded  in  the  name 
of  the  Five  Cantons,  letters  of  perpetual  alli- 
ance.2 The  majority  saw  in  this  step 
nothing  but  a  trick  ;  but  Zwingle  began  to 
discern  the  thunderbolt  in  the  black  cloud 
that  was  drawing  near.  He  was  in  the  pul- 
pit :  it  was  the  last  time  he  was  destined  to 
appear  there ;  and  as  if  be  had  seen  the  for- 
midable spectre  of  Rome  rise  frightfully 
above  the  Alps,  calling  upon  him  and 
upon  his  people  to  abandon  the  faith  :— 
"  No — no  ! "  cried  he,  "  never  will  1  deny 
my  Redeemer ! " 

At  the  same  moment  a  messenger  arrived 
in  haste  from  Mulinen,  commander  of  the 
Knights  hospitallers  of  .St.  John  at  Hitz- 
kylch.  "On  Friday,  6th  October,"  said  he 
to  the  councils  of  Zurich,  "  the  people  of  Lu- 
cerne planted  their  banner  in  the  Great 

I  Disc  ire  Rustling  mochte  woll  einc  franzosische  prattft 
eein.  Hull.  iii.  c6. 

*  Die  ewige  Biind  ab?efordert.  J.  .1.  Tlottinger,  III.  577. 
According  to  Eullingcr,  tliis  did  not  take  place  until 
Monday. 
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Square.1  Two  men  that  I  sent  to  Lucerne 
have  been  thrown  into  prison.  To-morrow 
morning,  Monday,  9th  October,  the  Five 
Cantons  will  enter  the  bailiwicks.  Already 
the  country-people,  frightened  and  fugitive, 
are  running  to  us  in  crowds." — •'  It  is  an 
idle  story,"  said  the  councils."  Nevertheless 
they  recalled' the  commander-in-chief  Lava- 
tor,  who  sent  off  a  trusty  man,  nephew  of 
James  Winckler,  with  orders  to  repair  to 
Cappel,  and  if  possible  as  far  as  Zug,  to  re- 
connoitre the  arrangements  of  the  cantons. 

The  Waldstettes  were  in  reality  assem- 
bling round  the  banner  of  Lucerne.  The 
people  of  this  canton  ;  the  men  of  Schwytz, 
1'ii,  Zug,  and  Unterwalden ;  refugees  from 
Zurich  and  Berne,  with  a  'few  Italians, 
formed  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which 
had  been  raised  to  invade  the  free  bailiwicks. 
Two  manifestoes  were  published — one  ad- 
dressed to  the.  cantons,  the  other  to  foreign 
princes  and  nations. 

The  Five  Cantons  energetically  set  forth 
the  attacks  made  upon  the  treaties,  the  dis- 
cord sown  throughout  the  confederation,  and 
finally  the  refusal  to  sell  them  provisions — a 
refusal  whose  only  aim  was  (according  to 
them)  to  excite  the  people  against  the 
magistrates,  and  to  establish  the  Reform  by 
force.  "  It  is  not  true,"  added  they,  "that — 
as  they  are  continually  crying  out — we  op- 
pose the  preaching  of  the  truth  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible.  As  obedient  members  of 
the  Church,  we  desire  to  receive  all  that  our 
holy  mother  receives.  But  we  reject  the 
books  and  the  innovations  of  Zwiugle  and 
his  companions."3 

Hardly  had  the  messengers  charged  with 
these  manifestoes  departed,  before  the  first 
division  of  the  army  began  to  march,  and 
arrived  in  the  evening  in  the  free  bailiwicks. 
The  soldiers  having  entered  the  deserted 
churches,  and  seen  the  images  of  the  saints 
removed  and  the  altars  broken,  their  anger 
was  kindled  ;  they  spread  like  a  torrent  over 
the  whole  country,  pillaged  every  thing  they 
met  with,  and  were  particularly  enraged 
against  the  houses  of  the  pastors,  where 
they  destroyed  the  furniture  with  oaths  and 
maledictions.  At  the  same  time  the  division 
that  was  to  form  the  main  army  inarched 
upon  Zug,  thence  to  move  upon  Zurich. 

Cappel,  at  three  leagues  from  Zurich,  and 
about  a  league  from  Zug,  was  the  first  place 
they  would  reach  in  the  Zurich  territory, 
after  crossing  the  frontier  of  the  Five  Can- 
tons. Near  the  Albis,  between  two  hills  of 
similar  height,  the  Granges  on  the  north, 
and  the  Ifelsberg  on  the  south,  in  the  midst 
of  delightful  pastures,  stood  the  ancient  and 
wealthy  convent  of  the  Cistercians,  in  whose 
church  were  the  tombs  of  many  ancient  and 
noble  families  of  these  districts.  The  Abbot 


1  Ire  paner  In  den  Brannen  gestecUt.    Hull.  ill.  ee. 

2  Kin  gepoch  und  progerey  undunt  daraufTsetzend.    Ibid. 

3  Als  wir  verlruwen  Uutt  und  der  Welt  ant  wurt  zu  geben. 
Ibid.  lui. 
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Wolfgang  Joner,  a  just  and  pious  man,  a 
great  friend  of  the  arts  and  letters,  and  a 
distinguished  preacher,  had  reformed  his  con- 
vent in  1527.  Full  of  compassion,  and  rich 
in  good  works,  particularly  towards  the  poor 
of  the  canton  of  Zug  and  the  free  bailiwicks, 
he  was  held  in  great  honour  throughout  the 
whole  country.1  He  predicted  what  would 
be  the  termination  of  the  war ;  yet  as 
as  danger  approached,  he  spared  no  labour  to 
serve  his  country. 

It  was  on  Sunday  night  that  the  abbot 
received  positive  intelligence  of  the  prepara- 
tions at  Zug.  He  paced  up  and  down  his 
cell  with  hasty  steps ;  sleep  fled  from  his 
eyes  ;  he  drew  near  his  lamp,  and  addressing 
his  intimate  friend,  Peter  Simmler,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  who  was  then  residing  at 
Kylchberg,  a  village  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  and  about  a  league  from  the  town,  he 
hastily  wrote  these  words :  "  The  great 
anxiety  and  trouble  which  agitate  me  pre- 
vent me  from  busying  myself  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  house,  and  induce  me  to 
write  to  you  all  that  is  preparing.  The 
time  is  come the  scourge  of  God  ap- 
pears.2  After  many  journeys  and  inqui- 

•ries,  we  have  learnt  that  the  Five  Cantons 
will  march  to-day  (Monday)  to  seize  upon 
Hitzkylch,  while  the  main  army  assembles 
its  banners  at  Baar,  between  Zug  and  Cappel. 
Those  from  the  valley  of  the  Adige  and  the 
Italians  will  arrive  to-day  or  to-morrow." 
This  letter,  through  some  unforeseen  circum- 
stance, did  not  reach  Zurich  till  the  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  messenger  whom  Lavater 
had  sent — the  nephew  of  J.  Winckler — 
creeping  on  his  belly,  gliding  unperceived 
past  the  sentinels,  and  clinging  to  the  shrubs 
thut  overhung  the  precipices,  had  succeeded 
in  making  his  way  where  no  road  had  been 
cleared.  On  arriving  near  Zug,  lie  had  dis- 
covered with  alarm  the  banner  and  the 
militia  hastening  from  all  sides  at  beat  of 
drum  :  then  traversing  again  these  unknown 
passes,  he  had  returned  to  Zurich  with  this 
information.3 

It  was  high  time  that  the  bandage  should 
fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  Zurichers  ;  but  the 
delusion  was  to  endure  until  the  end.  The 
council  which  was  called  together  met  in 
small  number.  "  The  Five  Cantons,"  said 
they,  "are  making  £  little  noise  to  frighten 
us,  and  to  make  us  raise  the  blockade."4 
The  council,  however,  decided  on  sending 
Colonel  Kodolph  Dumysen  and  Ulrich  Funck 
to  Cappel,.  to  see  what  was  going  on;  and 
each  one,  tranquillized  by  this  unmeaning 
step,  retired  to  rest. 

They  did  not  slumber  long.  Every  hour 
brought  fresh  messengers  of  alarm  to  Zurich. 


1  Tliat  anrien  liiten  vil  guts und  by  aller  Erbarkeit  in 

grossern  nnsahen.  Dull.  iii.  151. 

'i  Die  Zyt  ist  hie,  das  die  rut  gottes  sich  wll  craeigcn. 
ll>i.1.  87. 

3  Nubcn  den  Wachten,  durch  umwag  und  gestrupp. 
Ibid. 

*  Sy  machtcnJ  alein  ein  geprog.    Ibid.  101 
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"The  banners  of  four  cantons  arc  assembled 
at  Zug,"  said  they.  "  They  aru  only  waiting 
for  Uri.  The  people  of  the  free  bailiwicks 
arc  Hocking  to  Cappel,  and  demanding  arms 
Help!  help L" 

Before  the  break  of  day  the  council  was 
again  assembled,  and  it  ordered  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Two  Hundred.  An  old  man, 
whose  hair  had  grown  gray  on  the  battle- 
Meld  and  in  the  council  of  the  state — the 
banneret  John  Schweitzer — raising  his  head 
entVobled  by  age,  and  darting  the  last  beam, 
as  it  were,  from  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  "  Now 
— at  this  very  moment,  in  God's  name,  send 
an  advanced-guard  to  Cappel,  and  let  the 
army,  promptly  collecting  round  the  banner, 
follow  it  immediiiiely."  He  said  no  more; 
but  the  charm  was  not  yet  broken.  "  The 
peasants  of  the  fri-e  bailiwicks,"  said  some, 
"  we  know  to  be  hasty,  and  easily  carried 
away.  They  make  the  matter  greater  than 
it  really  is.  The  wisest  plan  is  to  wait  for 
the  report  of  the  councillors."  In  Zurich 
there  was  no  longer  either  arm  to  defend  or 
head  to  advise. 

It  was  seven  in  the  morning,  and  the 
assembly  was  still  sitting,  when  Rodolph 
Gwerb,  pastor  of  Riffersehwyl,  near  Cappel, 
arrived  in  haste.  "  The  people  of  the  lord- 
ship of  KnoTiau,"  said  he,  "  are  crowding 
round  the  convent,  and  loudly  calling  for 
chiefs  and  for  eid.  The  enemy  is  approach- 
ing. Will  our  lords  of  Zurich  (say  they) 
abandon  themselves,  and  us  with  them  ?  Do 
they  wish  to  give  us  up  to  slaughter  ?  "  The 
pastor,  who  had  witnessed  these  mournful 
scenes,  spoke  with  animation.  The  council- 
lors, whose  infatuation  was  to  be  prolonged 
to  the  last,  were  offended  at  his  message. 
"  They  want  to  make  us  act  imprudently," 
replied  they,  turning  in  their  arm-chairs. 

They  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  before 
a  new  messenger  appeared,  wearing  on  his 
features  the  marks  of  the  greatest  terror :  it 
w;;s  Schwytzer,  landlord  of  the  "  Beech  Tree  " 
on  Mount  Alois.  "  My  lords  Dumysen  and 
Funck,"  said  he,  "  have  sent  me  to  you  with 
all  speed  to  announce  to  the  council  that  the 
Five  Cantons  bave  seized  upon  Hitzkylch, 
and  that  they  are  now  collecting  all  their 
troops  at  Baar.  My  lords  remain  in  the 
bailiwicks  to  aid  the  frightened  inhabitants." 

This  time  the  most  confident  turned  pale. 
Terror,  so  long  restrained,  passed  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  through  every  heart.1  Ilitz- 
kylch  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  war  was  begun. 

It  was  resolved  to  expedite  to  Cappel  a 
flying  c-imp  of  six  hundred  men  with  six 
guns ;  but  the  command  was  intrusted  to 
George  Godli,  who?e  brother  was  in  the  army 
of  the  Five  Cantons,  and  he  was  enjoined  to 
keep  on  the  defensive.  Godli  and  his  troops 
bad  just  left  the  city,  when  the  captain- 
general  Lavater,  summoning  into  the  hall  of 


I  Dieser  Bottscbaft  erichrack  meaUlch  Ubel.    Bull.  Hi. 
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the  Smaller  Council  the  old  banneret 
Schweitzer,  William  Toning,  captain  of  the 
arquebusiers,  J.  Dennikon,  captain  of  the 
artillery,  Zwingle,  and  some  others,  said  to 
them,  "  Let  us  deliberate  promptly  on  the 
means  of  saving  the  canton  and  the  city. 
Let  the  tocsin  immediately  call  out  all  the 
citizens."  The  captain-general  feared  that 
the  councils  would  shrink  at  this  proceeding, 
and  he  wished  to  raise  the  landsturm  by  the 
simple  advice 'of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and 
of  Zwingle.  "  We  cannot  take  it  upon  our- 
selves," said  they;  "the  two  councils  are 
still  sitting ;  let  us  lay  this  proposition  be- 
fore them."  They  hastened  towards  the 
place  of  meeting ;  but,  fatal  mischance ! 
there  were  only  a  few  members  of  the  Smaller 
Council  on  the  benches.  "  The  consent  of 
the  Two  Hundred  is  necessary,"  said  they. 
Again  a  new  delay,  and  the  enemy  were  on 
their  march.  Two  hours  after  noon  the 
Great  Council  met  again,  but  only  to  make 
long  and  useless  speeches.1  At  length  the 
resolution  was  taken,  and  at  seven  in  the 
evening  the  tocsin  began  to  sound  in  all  the 
country  districts.  Treason  united  with  this 
dllatoriness,  and  persons  who  pretended  to 
be  envoys  from  Zurich  stopped  the  landsturm 
in  many  places,  as  being  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  council.  A  great  number  of 
citizens  went  to  sleep  again. 

It  was  a  fearful  night.  The  thick  dark- 
ness— a  violent  storm — the  alarm-bell  ring- 
ing from  every  steeple — the  people  running 
to  arms — the  noise  of  swords  and  guns — the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  of  drums,  combined 
with  the  roaring  of  the  tempest, — the  dis- 
trust, discontent,  and  even  treason,  which 
spread  affliction  in  every  quarter — the  sobs 
of  women  and  of  children — the  cries  which 
accompanied  many  a  heart-rending  adieu — 
an  earthquake  which  occurred  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  as  if  nature  herself  had 
shuddered  at  the  blood  that  was  about  to  be 
spilt,  and  which  violently  shook  the  moun- 
tains and  the  valleys:2  all  increased  the 
terrors  of  this  fatal  night, — a  night  to  be 
followed  by  a  still  more  fatal  day. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  the 
Zurichers  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cappel 
to  the  number  of  about  one  thousand  men, 
fixed  their  eyes  on  Zug  and  upon  the  lake, 
attentively  watching  every  movement.  On 
a  sudden,  a  little  before  night,  they  per- 
ceived a  few  barks  filled  with  soldiers  coming 
from  the  side  of  Arth,  and  rowing  across  the 
lake  towards  Zug.  Their  number  increases 
— one  boat  follows  another — soon  they  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  bellowing  of  the  Bull  (the 
bom)  of  Uri,3  and  discern  the  banner.  The 
barks  draw  near  Zug ;  they  are  moored  to 
the  shore,  which  is  lined  with  an  immense 
crowd.  The  warriors  of  Uri  and  the  arque- 

1  Ward  so  vil  und  lang  darln  geradschlagt.    Bull.  tli.  101. 

2  Fin  startrer  Erdbldem,  der  das  Land,  auch  Barf  und 
Thai  gwaltifrllch  ershutt.    Tschudi,  Helvetia,  ii.  1»6. 

3  Vil  solution  uff  Zug  faren,  und  hort  man  luyen  den  Uri 
Stier.    Bull.  111.  109. 
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busicrs  of  the  Adige  spring  up  and  leap  on 
shore,  where  they  are  received  with  acclama- 
tions, and  take  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night :  behold  the  enemies  assembled  !  The 
council  are  informed  with  all  speed. 

The  agitation  was  still  greater  at  Zurich 
than  at  Cappel :  the  confusion  was  increased 
by  uncertainty.  The  enemy  attacking  them 
on  different  sides  at  once,'  they,  knew  not 
where  to  carry  assistance.  Two  hours  after 
midnight  five  hundred  men  with  four  guns 
quitted  the  city  for  Bremgarten,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  men  with  five  guns  for 
Wadenschwyl.  They  turned  to  the  right 
and  to  the  "left,  while  the  enemy  was  in 
front. 

Alarmed  at  its  own  weakness,  the  council 
resolved  to  apply  without  delay  to  the  cities 
of  the  Christian  co-burghery.  "  As  this  re*- 
volt,"  wrote  they,  "  has  no  other  origin  than 
the  Word  of  God,  we  entreat  you  once — 
twice — thrice,  as  loudly,  as  seriously,  as 
firmly,  and  as  earnestly,  as  our  ancient  alli- 
ances and  our  Christian  co-burghery  permit 
and  command  us  to  do — to  set  forth  without 
delay  with  all  your  forces.  Haste  !  haste  ! 
haste!  Act  as  promptly  as  possible1 — the 
danger  is  yours  as  well  as  ours."  Thus 
spake  Zurich  ;  but  it  was  already  too  late. 

At  break  of  day  the  banner  was  raised  be- 
fore the  town-house ;  instead  of  flaunting 
proudly  in  the  wind,  it  hung  drooping  down 
the  staff — a  sad  omen  that  tilled  many  minds 
with  fear.  Lavater  took  up  his  station 
under  this  standard ;  but  a  long  period  elapsed 
before  a  few  hundred  soldiers  could  be  got  to- 
gether.2 In  the  square  and  in  all  the  city 
disorder  and  confusion  prevailed.  The  troops, 
fatigued  by  a  hasty  march  or  by  long  wait- 
ing, were  faint  and  discouraged. 

At  ten  o'clock,  only  700  men  were  under 
arms.  The  selfish,  the  lukewarm,  the  friends 
of  Rome  and  of  the  foreign  pensioners,  had 
remained  at  home.  A  few  old  men  who  had 
more  courage  than  strength — several  mem- 
bers of  the  two  councils  who  were  devoted 
to  the  holy  cause  of  God's  Word — many 
ministers  of  the  Church  who  desired  to  live 
and  die  with  the  Reform — the  boldest  of  the 
townspeople  and  a  few  peasants,  especially 
those  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city — such 
were  the  defenders  who,  wanting  that  moral 
force  so  necessary  for  victory,  incompletely 
armed,  and  without  uniform,  crowded  in  dis- 
order around  the  banner  of  Zurich. 

The  army  should  have  numbered  at,  least 
4000  men;  they  waited  still;  the  usual  oath 
had  not  been  administered  ;  and  yet  courier 
after  courier  arrived,  breathless  and  in  dis- 
order, announcing  the  terrible  danger  that 
threatened  Zurich.  All  this  disorderly  crowd 
was  violently  agitated — they  no  longer  waited 
for  the  commands  of  their  chiefs,  and  many 
without  taking  the  oath  rushed  through  the 

1  Ylentz,  ylentz,  ylentz,  uffj  aller  sclmelllst.    Bull,  iii 
110. 

2  Sammlct  sich  doch  das  volcU  gniaclisam.    ILiJ.  112. 


About  200  men  thus  set  out  in  con- 
All  those  who  remained  prepared  to 


gates. 

fusion. 

depart. 

Zwingle  was  now  seen  issuing  from  a  house 
before  which  a  caparisoned  horse  was  stamp- 
ing impatiently:  it  was  his  own.  His  look 
was  firm,  but  dimmed  bjr  sorrow.  He  parted 
from  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  numerous 
friends,  without  deceiving  himself,  and  with 

bruised  heart.1  He  observed  the  thick 
waterspout,  which,  driven  by  a  terrible  wind, 
advanced  whirling  towards  him.  Alas  !  he 
had  himself  called  up  this  hurricane  by  quit- 
ting the  atmosphere  of  the  Gospel  of  peace, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  po- 
litical passions.  He  was  convinced  that  he- 
would  be  its  first  victim.  Fifteen  days  before, 
the  attack  of  the  Waldstettes,  he  had  said 
from  the  pulpit :  "  I  know  the  meaning  of 
all  this :  1  am  the  person  specially  pointed 
at.  All  this  comes  to  pass — in  order  that  I 
may  die."2  The  council,  according  to  an 
ancient  custom,  had  called  upon  him  to  ac- 
company the  army  as  its  chaplain.  Zwingle 
did  not  hesitate.  He  prepared  himself  with- 
out surprise  and  without  anger, — with  the 
calmness  of  a  Christian  who  places  himself 
confidently  in  the  hands  of  his  God.  If  the 
cause  of  Reform  was  doomed  to  perish,  he 
was  ready  to  perish  with  it.  Surrounded  by 
his  weeping  wife  and  friends — by  his  children 
who  clung  to  his  garments  to  detain  him,  he 
quitted  that  house  where  he  had  tasted  so  much 
happiness.  At  the  moment  that  his  hand 
was  upon  his  horse,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
mount,  the  animal  violently  started  back 
several  paces,  and  when  he  was  at  last  in 
the  saddle,  it  refused  for  a  time  to  move, 
rearing  and  prancing  backwards,  like  that 
horse  which  the  greatest  captain  of  modern 
times  had  mounted  as  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  Niemen.  Many  in  Zurich  at  that  time 
thought  with  the  soldier  of  the  Grand  Army 
when  he  saw  Napoleon  on  the  ground :  "  It 
is  a  bad  omen !  a  Roman  would  go  back  !  "3 
Zwingle  having  at  last  mastered  his  horse, 
gave  the  reins,  applied  the  spur,  started  for- 
ward, and  disappeared. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  flag  was  struck,  and 
all  who  remained  in  the  square — about  500 
men — began  their  march  along  with  it.  The 
greater  part  were  torn  with  difficulty  from 
the  arms  of  their  families,  and  walked  sad 
and  silent,  as  if  they  were  going  to  the  scaf- 
fold instead  of  battle.  There  was  no  order — 
no  plan  ;  the  men  were,  isolated  and  scattered, 
some  running  before,  some  after  the  colours, 
their  extreme  confusion  presenting  a  fearful 
appearance  ;*  so  much  so,  that  those  who  re- 
mained behind — the  women,  the  chililtvn, 
and  the  old  men,  filled  with  gloomy  forc- 

l  Anna  Rheinhartl  rarQ.  Meyer  of  Knonnu,  and  Bull. 
Ill  13. 

-  Ut  ojo  foliar  Funtotnnia.  Pe  vita  ct  obitu  Zwinglll, 
If  vconluB. 
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bodiiigs,  beat  their  breasts  as  they  saw  them 
pass,  and  many  years  after,  the  remembrance 
of  this  day  of  tumult  and  sadness  drew  this 
groan  from  Oswald  Myconius:  "Whenever 
1  recall  it  to  mind,  it  is  as  if  a  sword  pierced 
my  heart."  Zwingle,  armed  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  chaplains  of  the  confederation, 
rode  mournfully  behind  this  distracted  mul- 
titude. Myconius,  when  he  saw  him,  was 
nigh  fainting.1  Zwingli;  disappeared,  and 
Oswald  remained  behind  to  wet  -p. 

lie  did  not  shed  tears  alone  ;  in  all  quarters 
were  heard  lamentations,  and  every  house 
was  changed  into  a  house  of  prayer."  In  the 
midst  of  this  universal  sorrow,  one  woman 
remained  silent;  her  only  cry  was  a  bitter 
heart,  her  only  language  the  mild  and  sup- 
pliant eye  of  faith : — this  was  Anna,  Zwingle's 
wife.  She  had  seen  her  husband  depart — 
her  son,  her  brother,  a  great  number  of  inti- 
mate friends  and  near  relations,  whose  ap- 
proaching death  she  foreboded.  But  her 
soul,  strong  as  that  of  her  husband,  offered 
to  (iod  the  sacrifice  of  her  holiest  affections. 
<  ir.ulually  the  defenders  of  Zurich  precipi- 
tated their  march,  and  the  tumult  died  away 
in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Scene  of  War— The  Enemy  at  Zug— Declaration  of  War 
— Council — Army  of  the  Forest  Cantons  appears— The 
first  Gun  tired — Zwingle's  Gravity  nnd  Sorrow— Zurich 
Army  ascending  the  Albls— Halt  and  Council  at  the 
lleech  Tree— They  quicken  their  March— Jaucu's  Recon- 
naissance— His  Appeal — Ambuscade. 

Tins  night,  which  was  so  stormy  in  Zurich, 
had  not  been  calmer  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Cappel.  They  had  received  the  most 
alarming  reports  one  after  another.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  up  a  position  that  would 
allow  the  troops  assembled  round  the  con- 
vent to  resist  the  enemy's  attack  until  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements  that  were 
expected  from  the  city.  They  cast  their  eyes 
on  a  small  hill,  which  lying  to  the  north  to- 
wards Zurich,  and  traversed  by  the  highroad, 
presented  an  uneven  but  sufficiently  exten- 
sive surface.  A  deep  ditch  that  surrounded 
it  on  three  sides  defended  the  approaches ; 
Taut  a  small  bridge,  that  was  the  only  issue 
on  the  side  of  Zurich,  rendered  a  precipitate 
retreat  very  dangerous.  On  the  south-west 
was  a  wood  of  beech-trees ;  on  the  south,  in 
the  direction  of  Zug,  was  the  highroad  and  a 
marshy  valley.  "  Lead  us  to  the  Granges," 
crir.d  all  the  soldiers.  They  were  conducted 
thither.  The  artillery  was  stationed  near 
some  ruins.  The  line  of  battle  was  drawn 
up  mi  the  side  of  the  monastery  and  of  Zug, 
and  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope. 

Meantime,   the   signal  was  given  at  Zug 


1  Quern  ut  vidl  reiientlno  dolorc  cordis  vU  consistebam. 
De  viiaet  n!>.  Zwinglil. 

2  Mancbamus  non  certe  sine  Jug  buj  suspiriis,  uou  sine 
precibus  ad  Lteum.    Ibid. 
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and  Baar ;  the  drums  beat :  the  soldiers  of 
the  Five  Cantons  took  up  their  arms.  A 
universal  feeling  of  joy  animated  them.  The 
churches  were  opened,  the  bells  rang,  and 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  cantons  entered  the 
cathedral  of.  St.  Oswald,  where  mass  was 
celebrated  and  the  Host  offered  up  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  All  the  army  began  their 
march  at  nine  o'clock,  with  banners  flying. 
The  avoyer  John  Golder  commanded  the " 
contingent  of  Lucerne  ;  the  landamman 
James  Troguer  that  of  Uri ;  the  landamman 
Rychmuth,  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  of  Schwytz  ;  the  landamman  Zell- 
ger,  that  of  Unterwalden  ;  and  Oswald  Dooss 
that  of  Zug.  Eight  thousand  men  marched 
in  order  of  battle :  all  the  picked  men  of  the 
Five  Cantons  were  there.  Fresh  and  active 
after  a  quiet  night,  and  having  only  one 
short  league  to  cross  before  reaching  the 
enemy,  these  haughty  Waldstettes  advanced 
with  a  firm  and  regular  step  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  chiefs. 

On  reaching  the  common  meadow  of  Zug, 
they  halted  to  take  the  oath  :  every  hand 
was  upraised  to  heaven,  and  all  swore  to 
avenge  themselves.  They  were  about  to  re- 
sume their  inarch,  when  some  aged  men 
made  signs  to  them  to  stop.  "  Comrades," 
said  they,  "  we  have  long  offended  God. 
Our  blasphemies,  our  oaths,  our  wars,  OUT 
revenge,  our  pride,  our  drunkenness,  oui 
adulteries,  the  gold  of  the  stranger  to  whom 
our  hands  have  been  extended,  and  all  the 
disorders  in  which  we  have  indulged,  have 
so  provoked  his  anger,  that  if  he  should 
punish  us  to-day,  we  should  only  receive  the 
desert  of  our  crimes."  The  emotion  of  the 
chiefs  had  passed  into  the  ranks.  All  the 
army  bent  the  knee  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain ;  deep  silence  prevailed,  and  every  sol- 
dier, with  bended  head,  crossed  himself  de- 
voutly, and  repeated  in  a  low  voice  five 
paters,  as  many  aves,  and  the  credo.  One 
might  have  said  that  they  were  for  a  time  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  and  stilly  desert.  Sud- 
denly the  noise  of  an  immense  crowd  was 
again  heard.  The  army  rose  up.  "  Soldiers," 
said  the  captains,  "  you  know  the  cause  of 
this  war.  Bear  your  wives  and  your  chil- 
dren continually  before  your  eyes." 

The  chief  usher  (grand  sautier)  of  Lucerne, 
wearing  the  colours  of  the  canton,  now 
approached  the  chiefs  of  the  army:  they 
placed  in  his  hands  the  declaration  of  war, 
dated  on  that  very  day,  and  sealed  with  the 
arms  of  Zug.  He  then  set  off  on  horseback, 
preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  to  carry  this  paper 
to  the  commander  of  the  Zurichers. 

It  was  eleven  in  the  morning.  The  Zu- 
richei's  soon  discovered  the  enemy's  army, 
and  cast  a  sorrowful  glance  on  the  small 
force  they  were  able  to  oppose  to  it.  Every 
minute  the  danger  increased.  All  bent 
their  knees,  their  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven, 
and  every  Zuricher  uttered  a  cry  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  praying  for  deliverance 
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from  God.    As  soon  as  the  prayer  was  ended, 

they  got  ready  for  battle.  There  weiv  at 
that  time  about  twelve  hundred  men  under 
arms. 

At  noon  the  trumpet  of  the  Five  Cantons 
pounded  not  far  from  tlie  advanced  posts. 
Gb'dli,  having  collected  the  members  of  the 
two  councils  who  happened  to  be  with  the 
army,  as  well  as  the  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  having  ranged 
them  in  a  circle,  ordered  the  secretary  Rhcin- 
hard  to  read  the  declaration  of  which  the 
Sander  of  Lucerne  was  the  bearer.  After 
the  read'rjp,  Gb'dli  opened  a  council  of  war. 
"  \Ve  are  lew  in  number,  and  the  force's  of 
our  adversaries  are  great,"  said  Landolt, 
LaililFof  M.irpac,  "  but  I  will  here  await  the 
enemy  in  the  namp  of  God."  "  Wait !"  cried 
the  captain  of  the  halberdiers,  Rodolph  Zigler; 
"impossible!  let  us  rather  take  advantage 
of  the  ditch  that  cuts  the  road  to  effect  our 
retreat,  and  let  us  every  where  raise  a  levee 
en  tiKisse."  This  was  in  truth  the  only  means 
of  safety.  But  Rudi  Gallmann,  considering 
every  step  backwards  as  an  act  of  cowardice, 
cried  out,  stamping  his  feet  forcibly  on  the 
earth,  and  casting  a  fiery  glance  around  him, 
"  Here — here  shall  be  my  grave  I"1 — "It  is 
now  too  late  to  retire  with  honour,"  said 
other  officers.  "  This  day  is  in  the  hands  of 
God.  Let  us  suffer  whatever  be  lays  upon 
us  "  It  was  put  to  the  vote. 

The  members  of  the  council  had  scarcely 
raised  their  hands  in  token  of  assent,  when  a 
great  noise  was  heard  around  them.  "  The 
c:\ptaiu  !  the  captain  !"  cried  a  soldier  from 
the  outposts  who  arrived  in  haste.  "  Silence, 
silence  !"  replied  the  ushers  driving  him 
back;  "  they  are  holding  a  council!" — "It 
is  no  longer  time  to  hold  a  council,"  replied 
the  soldier.  "  Conduct  me  immediately  to 

the  captain." "Our  sentinels  are  falling 

back,"  cried  he  with  an  agitated  voice,  as  he 
arrived  before  Gb'dli.  "  The  enemy  is  there 
— they  are  advancing  through  the  forest  with 
all  their  forces  and  with  great  tumult."  He 
h.id  not  ceased  speaking  before  the  sentinels, 
vho  were  in  truth  retiring  on  all  sides,  ran 
up,  and  the  army  of  the  Five  Cantons  was 
soon  seen  climbing  the  slope  of  Ifelsberg  in 
face  of  the  Granges,  and  pointing  their  guns. 
The  leaders  of  the  Waldstettes  were  examin- 
ing the  position,  and  seeking  to  discover  by 
what  means  their  army  could  reach  that  of 
Zurich.  The  Zuricbers  were  asking  them- 
selves the  same  question.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  prevented  the  Waldstettes  from  pass- 
ing below  the  convent,  but  they  could  arrive 
by  another  quarter.  Ulriofa  Briider,  under- 
bailiff  of  Husen,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
fixed  his  anxious  look  on  the  beech-wood. 
"  It  is  thence  that  the  enemy  will  tall  upon 
us  !"  "  Axes — axes  !"  immediately  cried  se- 
veral voices  :  "  let  us  cut  down  the  trees  !"  2 


1  I>ft.  da  mu3  min  Klrchhof  sin.    Bull.  iii.  11«. 

2  Kttliclie  sc'iruwend  nach  Achsen  das  man  das  Waldi 
verhallte.    Ibid. 
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Gb'dli,  the  abbot,  and  several  others  were  op- 
posed to  this:  "  if  we  stop  up  the  wood,  by 
throwing  down  the  trees,  we  shall  mil-selves 
be  unable  to  work  our  guns  in  that  direc- 
tion," said  they.—"  Well  !  at  least  let  us 
place  some  arquebusiers  in  that  quarter." — 
"  We  are  already  so  small  a  number,"  re- 
plied the  captain.  •'  that  it  will  be  imprudent 
to  divide  the  forces."  Neither  wisdom  nor 
courage  were  to  save  Zurich.  They  once 
more  invoked  the  help  of  God,  and  waited  in 
expectation. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Five  Cantons  fired  the 
first  gun  :  the  ball  passing  over  the  convent 
fell  below  the  Granges  ;  a  second  passed  over 
the  lino  of  battle  ;  a  third  struck  a  hedge 
close  to  the  ruins.  The  Zurichers,  seeing 
the  battle  was  begun,  replied  with  courage  ; 
but  the  slowness  and  awkwardness  with 
which  the  artillery  was  served  in  those  days 
prevented  any  great  loss  being  inflicted  on 
either  side.  When  the  enemy  perceived  this, 
they  ordered  their  advanced  guard  to  descend 
from  Ifelsberg  and  to  reach  the  Granges 
through  the  meadow,;  and  soon  the  whole 
army  of  the  cantons  advanced  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  with  difficulty  and  over  bad  roads. 
Iconic  arquebusiers  of  Zurich  came  and  an- 
nounced the  disorder  of  the  cantons.  "  Brave 
Zurichers,"  cried  Rudi  Gallmann,  "  if  we 
attack  them  now,  it  is  all  over  with  them." 
At  these  words  some  of  the  soldiers  prepared 
to  enter  the  wood  on  the  left,  to  fall  upon  the 
disheartened  Waldstettes.  But  Gu'.lli  per- 
ceiving this  movement,  cried  out:  "  Where 
are  you  going? — do  you  not  know  that  we 
have  agreed  not  to  separate?"  He  then 
ordered  the  skirmishers  to  be  recalled,  so  that 
the  wood  remained  entirely  open  to  the 
enemy.  They  were  satisfied  with  discharg- 
ing a  few  random  shots  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  cantons  from  establishing  them- 
selves there.  The  firing  of  the  artillery 
continued  until  three  o'clock,  and  announced 
far  and  wide,  even  to  Bremgarten  and  Zu- 
rich, that  the  battle  had  commenced. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  great  banner  of  Zu- 
rich and  all  those  who  surrounded  it,  among 
whom  was  Zwingle,  came  advancing  in  dis- 
order towards  the  Albis.  For  a  year  past 
the  gaiety  of  the  reformer  had  entirely  disap- 
peared: he  was  grave,  melancholy,  easily 
moved,  having  a  weight  on  his  heart  that 
seemed  to  crush  it.  Often  would  he  throw 
himself  weeping  at  the  feet  of  his  Master, 
and  seek  in  prayer  the  strength  of  which  he 
stood  in  need.  No  one  had  ever  observed  in 
him  any  irritation;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
received  with  mildness  the  counsels  that  had 
been  offered,  and  had  remained  tenderly 
attached  to  men  whose  convictions  were  not 
the  same  as  his  own.  He  was  now  advanc- 
ing mournfully  along  the  road  to  Cappcl ; 
and  John  M aaler  of  Winterthour,  who  was 
riding  a  few  paces  behind  him,  heard  his 
groans  and  sighs,  intermingled  with  fervent 
prayers.  If  any  one  spoke  to  him,  he  was 
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found  firm  and  strong  in  the  peace  that  pro- 
ceeds from  faitli ;  but  he  did  not  conceal  his 
conviction  that  he  should  never  see  his  family 
or  church  again.  Thus  advanced  the  forces 
of  Zurich.  A  woful  march  !  resembling  ra- 
ther a  funeral  procession  than  an  army  going 
to  battle. 

As  they  approached  they  saw  express  after 
express  galloping  along  the  road  from  Cap- 
;  '•],  begging  the  Zuricliers  to  hasten  to  the 
defence  of  their  brothers.1 

At  Adliswyl,  having  passed  the  bridge 
under  which  flow  the  impetuous  waters  of 
the  Sihl,  and  traversed  the  village  through 
the  midst  of  women,  children  and  oil  men, 
•who,  standing  before  their  cottages,  looked 
with  sadness  on  this  disorderly  troop,  they 
hr.gan  to  ascend  the  Albis.  They  were  about 
half-way  from  Cappd  when  the  first  cannon- 
shot  v.-a's  heard.  They  stop,  they  listen :  a 

second,  a  third   succeeds There  is  no 

longer  any  doubt.  The  glory,  the  very  ex- 
istence of"  the  republic  are  endangered,  and 
thrv  a iv,  not  present  to  defend  it !  The  blood 
curdles  in  their  veins.  On  a  sudden  they 
arouse,  and  each  one  begins  to  run  to  the 
support  of  his  brothers.  But  the  road  over 
the  Albis  was  much  steeper  than  it  is  in  our 
days.  The  badly  harnessed  artillery  could 
not  ascend  it ;  the  old  men  and  citizens,  little 
habituated  to  marching,  and  covered  with 
weighty  armour,  advanced  with  difficulty  : 
and  yet  they  formed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  troops.  They  were  seen  stopping -one 
after  another,  panting  and  exhausted,  along 
the  sides  of  the  road,  near  the  thickets  and 
ravines  of  the  Albis,  leaning  against  a  beech 
or  an  ash  tree,  and  looking  with  dispirited 
eyes  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  covered 
wi;h  thick  pines. 

They  resumed  their  march,  however  ;  the 
horsemen  and  the  most  intrepid  of  the  foot- 
soldiers  hastened  onwards,  and  having 
reached  the  "  Beech  Tree,"  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  halted  to  take  council. 

What  a  prospect  then  extended  before 
their  eyes  !  Zurich,  the  lake  and  its  smiling 
shores — those  orchards,  those  fertile  fields, 
those  vine-clad  hills,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
canton,  alas  !  soon,  perhaps,  to  be  devastated 
by  the  forest-bands. 

"Scarcely  had  these  noble-minded  men 
begun  to  deliberate,  when  fresh  messengers 
from  Cappcl  appeared  before  them,  exclaim- 
ing, "Hasten  forwards!"  At  these  words 
many  of  the  Zurichers  prepared  to  gallop 
towards  the  enemy.2  Toning,  the  cnptain  of 
the  arquebusiers,  stopt  them.  "  My  good 
friciids,"  criedhe  to  them,  "against  such  great 
forces  what  can  we  do  alone  ?  Let  us  wait 
here  until  our  people  ave  assembled,  and  then 
let  us  fall  upon  the  enemy  with  the  whole 
army." — "  Yes,  if  we  had  an  army,"  bitterly 
replied  the  captain-general,  who,  in  despair  oi 


'  Dan  ein  Manung  uffdie  under,  von  Cappcl  kamm. 
i  Uffrosscn  hafttg  yllteud  zum  ausriff.    Ibid. 
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saving  the  republic,  thought  only  of  dying 
with  glory;  "but  we  have  merely  a  banner 
and  no  soldiers." — "  How  can  we  stay  calmly 
upon  these  heights,"  said  Zwingle,  "  while 
we  hear  the  shots  that  are  fired  at  our  fel- 
low-citizens? In  the  name  of  God  I  will 
march  towards  my  brother  warriors,  prepared 
to  die  in  order  to  save  them."1 — "  And  1  too," 
added  the  aged  banneret  Schweitzer.  "  As 
for  you,"  continued  he,  turning  with  a  con- 
temptuous look  towards  Toning,  "  wait  till 
you  arc  a  little  recovered." — "  1  am  quite  as 
much  refreshed  as  you,"  replied  Toning,  the 
colour  mantling  on  his  face,  "  and  you  shall 
soon  see  whether  I  cannot  fight."  All  has- 
tened their  steps  towards  the  field  of  battle. 

The  descent  was  rapid;  they  plunged  into 
the  woods,  passed  through  the  village  of 
Husen,  and  at  length  arrived  near  the 
Granges.  It  was  three  o'clock  when  the 
banner  crossed  the  narrow  bridge  that  led 
thither  ;  and  there  were  so  few  soldiers  round 
it  that  every  one  trembled  as  he  beheld  this 
venerated  standard  thus  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  army 
of  the  Cantons  was  at  that  moment  deploying 
before  the  eyes  of  the  new  comers.  Zwingle 
g.izcd  upon  this  terrible  spectacle.  Behold, 
then,  these  phalanxes  of  soldiers ! — a  few 
minutes  more,  and  the  labours  of  eleven 
years  will  be  des'royed  perhaps  for  ever!... 

A  citizen  of  Zurich,  one  Leonard  Bourk- 
hard,  who  was  ill-disposed  towards  the  re- 
former, said  to  him  in  a  harsh  tone,  "  Well, 
Master  Ulrich,  what  do  you  say  about  this 
business  ?  Are  the  radishes  salt  enough  ?... 
who  will  eat  them  now?"2  "I,"  replied 
Zwingle,  "and  many  u  brave  man  who  is 
here  in  the  hands  of  God ;  for  we  arc  his  in 
life  and  in  death." — "  And  I  too — I  will  help 
to  eat  them,"  resumed  Bourkhard  imme- 
diately, ashamed  of  his  brutality;  "I  will 
risk  my  life  for  them."  And  he  did  so,  and 
many  others  with  him,  adds  the  chronicle. 

It  was  four  o'clock  ;  the  sun  was  sinking 
rapidly;  the  Waldstettes  did  not  advance, 
and  the  Zurichers  began  to  think  that  the 
attack  would  be  put  off  till  the  morrow.  Irt> 
fact,  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Cantons  seeing 
the  great  banner  of  Zurich  arrive,  the  night 
near  at  hand,  and  the  impossibility  of  cross- 
ing under  the  fire  of  the  Zurichers  the  marsh 
and  the  ditch  that  separated  the  combatants, 
were  looking  for  a  place  in  which  their  troops 
might  pass  the  night.  "  If  at  this  moment 
any  mediators  had  appeared,"  says  Bullmger, 
'•  their  proposals  would  have  been  accepted." 

The  soldiers,  observing  the  hesitation  of. 
their  chiei's,  began  to  murmur  loudly.  "  The 
big  ones  abandon  us,"  said  one.  "  The  cap- 
tains fear  to  bite  the  fox's  tail,"  said  another. 
"  Not  to  attack  them,"  cried  they  all,  "  is  to 
ruin  our  cause."  During  this  time  a  daring 
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man  was  preparing  the  skilful  manoeuvre 
that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day-  A 
warrior  of  Uri,  John  Jauch,  formerly  bnililf 
of  Sargans,  a  good  marksman  and  expe- 
rienced soldier,  having  taken  a  few  men  with 
him,  moved  towards  the  right  of  the  army, of 
the  Five  Cantons,  crept  into  the  midst  of  the 
clump  of  beech-trees  that,  by  forming  a  semi- 
circle to  the  east,  unites  the  hill  of  Ifelsberg 
to  that  of  the  Granges,  found  the  wood 
empty,  arrived  to  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
Zurichers,  and  there,  hidden  behind  the  trees, 
remarked  unperceived  the  smallncss  of  their 
numbers,  and  their  want  of  caution.  Then, 
stealthily  retiring,  he  went  to  the  chiefs  at 
the  very  moment  the  discontent  was  on  the 
point  of  bursting  out.  "  Now  is  the  time  to 
attack  the  enemy,"  cried  he.  "  Dear  gossip," 
replied Troguer,  captain-in-chief  of  Uri,  "you 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  set  to 
work  at  so  late  an  hour ;  besides,  the  men 
are  preparing  their  quarters,  and  every  body 
knows  what  it  cost  our  fathers  at  Naples  and 
Mario-nan  for  having  commenced  the  attack 
a  little  before  night.  And  then  it  is  Inno- 
ceut's  day,  and  our  ancestors  have  never 
given  battle  on  a  feast-day.1'1—"  Don't  think 
about  the  Innocents  of  the  calendar,"  replied 
Jauch,  "  but  let  us  rather  remember  the  in- 
nocents that  we  have  left  in  our  cottages." 
G.sspard  Godli  of  Zurich,  brother  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Granges,  added  his  entreaties 
to  those  of  the  warrior  of  Uri.  "  We  must 
either  beat  the  Zurichers  to-night,"  said  lie, 
"  or  be  beaten  by  them  to-morrow.  Take 
your  choice." 

All  was  unavailing  ;  the  chiefs  were  in- 
flexible, and  the  army  prepared  to  take  up 
its  quarters.  Upon  this  the  warrior  of  Uri, 
understanding,  like  his  fellow-countryman, 
Tell,  that  great  evils  require  great  remedies, 
drew  his  sword  •  and  cried  :  "  Let  all  true 
confederates  follow  me."8  Then  hastily 
leaping  to  his  saddle,  he  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  forest; 3  and  immediately  arquebu- 
siers,  soldiers  from  the  Adige,  and  many 
other  warriors  of  the  Five  Cantons,  especially 
from  Unterwalden — in  all  about  300  men, 
rushed  into  the  wood  after  him.  At  this 
sight  Jauch  no  longer  doubted  of  the  victory 
of  the  Waldstettes.  lie  dismounted  and  fell 
upon  his  knees,  "for,"  says  Tschudi,  "he 
was  a  man  who  feared  God,"  All  his  fol- 
lowers did  the  same,  and  together  invoked 
the  aid  of  God,  of  His  holy  mother,  and  of 
all  the  heavenly  host.  They  then  advanced  ; 
but  soon  the  warrior  of  Uri,  wishing  to  ex- 
pose no  one  but  himself,  halted  his  troops, 
and  glided  from  tree  to  tree  to  the  verge  of 
the  wood.  Observing  that  the  enemv  was 
incautious  as  ever,  he  rejoined  his  arquebu- 
sicrs,  led  them  stealthily  forward,  and  posted 


solclicn  Tag  Dlut  zc  vcrgiessen.     Tschudi, 


'  An  einem 
Hclv.  ii.  I-*D. 

'•!  Well-lie  redlicher  Eidgnossen  wiirt  slnd,  die  louflind  uns 
nnc-h.     Hull.  iii.  I2i. 

3  Suss  ylends  wiederum  uff  sin  Ross.    TscUudl,  Helv.  ii. 
191. 


them  silently  behind  the  trees  of  the  forest,1 
enjoining  them  to  take  their  aim  so  as  not  to 
miss  their  men.  During  this  time  the  chiefs 
of  the  Five.  Cantons,  foreseeing  that  this  rash 
man  was  about  to  bring  on  the  action,  de- 
cided against  their  will,  and  collected  their 
soldiers  around  the  banners. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Unforeseen  Phanse—  The  whole  Armv  advances—  U 
Disorder  —  The  Banneret's  Death—  The  lunacr  hi  Da 
—  Tlie  Banner  saved—  Terrible  Slaughter—  Slaughter  of 
the  Pastors—  Zwingle's  last  Words—  Barbarity  o,  (he  VU-- 
tors—  Tlie  Furnace  of  Trial—  Zwingle's  dying  Moments- 
Day  after  the  Battle—  Homage  and  outrage. 

THE  Zurichers,  fearing  that  the  enemy  would 
seize  upon  the  road  that  led  to  their  capital, 
were  then  directing  part  of  their  troops  and 
their  guns  to  a  low  hill  by  which  it  was  com- 
manded. At  the  very  moment  that  the  in- 
visible arqucbnsiers  stationed  among  the 
beech-trees  were  taking  their  aim.  this  de- 
tachment passed  near  the  little  wood.  Tho 
deepest  silence  prevailed  in  this  solitude  : 
each  one  posted  there  picked  out  the  man 
he  desired  to  bring  down,  and  Jauch  ex- 
claimed :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
—  of  God  the  Father,  the  .Son,  and  the  Holv 
Ghost—  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  and  of 
all  the  heavenly  host  —  fire  !"  At  the  word 
the  deadly  balls  issued  from  the  wood,  and  a 
murderous  carnage  in  the  ranks  of  Zurich 
followed  this  terrible  discharge.  The  battle, 
which  had  begun  four  hours  ago,  and  which 
had  never  appeared  to  be  a  serious  attack, 
now  underwent  an  unforeseen  change.  The 
sword  was  not  again  to  be  returned  to  the 
scabbard  until  it  had  been  bathed  in  torrents 
of  blood.  Those  of  the  Zurichers  who  had 
not  fallen  at  this  first  discharge  lay  flat  on 
the  ground,  so  that  the  balls  passed  over 
their  heads  ;  but  they  soon  sprang  up,  say- 
ing :  "  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  butch- 
ered ?  No  !  let  us  rather  attack  the  enemy  !  " 
Lavater  seized  a  lance,  and  rushing  into  the 
foremost  rank  exclaimed:  "Soldiers,  uphold 
the  honour  of  God  and  of  our  lords,  and  be- 
have like  brave  men!"  Zwingle,  silent  and 
collected,  like  nature  before  the  bursting  of 
the  tempest,  was  there  also  halberd  in  hand. 
"  Master  Ulrich,"  said  Bernard  Sprungli, 
"speak  to  the  people  and  encourage  them." 
"Warriors!"  said  Zwingle,  "fear  nothing. 
If  we  are  this  day  to  be  defeated,  still  our 
cause  is  good.  Commend  yourselves  to 
God  !  " 

The  Zurichers  quickly  turned  the  artillery 
they  were  dragging  to  another  quarter,  and 

inii'il    it  against  the  wood  :  but  their  bul- 
lets,   instead    of  striking  the    enemy,    only 
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reached  the   top  of  the  trees,   and  ton;  off  a 
few  branches  that  fell  upon  the  skirmishers.1 

Ryehmuth,  the  landamman  of  Schwytz, 
came  up  at  a  gallop  to  recall  the  volunteers ; 
but  seeing  the  battle  begun,  he  ordered  the 
whole  army  to  advance.  Immediately  the 
live  banners  moved  forward. 

But  already  Jauch's  skirmishers,  rushing 
from  among  the  trees,  had  fallen  impetuously 
upon  the  Zurichers,  charging  with  their  long 
and  pointed  halberds.  "  Heretics  !  sacri- 
legists  !  "  cried  they,  "  we  have  you  at  last ! ' 
— "  Man-sellers,  idolaters,  impious  papists  !  " 
replied  the  Zurichers,  "is  it  really  you?" 
At  first  a  shower  of  stones  fell  from  both 
parties  and  wounded  several ;  immediately 
they  came  to  ftlosc  quarters.  The  resistance 
of  fhe  Zurichers  was  terrible.2  Each  struck 
v.-ith  the  sword  or  with  the  halberd  :  at  last 
the  soldiers  of  the  F'ive  Cantons  were  driven 
back  in  disorder.  The  Zurichers  advanced, 
but  in  so  doing  lost  the  advantages  of  their 
position,  and  got  entangled  in  the  marsh. 
Some  Roman-catholic  historians  pretend  that 
this  flight  of  their  troops  was  a  stratagem  to 
draw  the  Zurichers  into  the  snare.3 

In  the  mean  time  the  army  of  the  Five 
Cantons  hastened  through  the  wood.  Burn- 
ing with  courage  and  with  anger,  they  eagerly 
quickened  their  steps;  from  the  midst  of  the 
beech-trees  there  resounded  a  confused  and 
savage  noise  —  a  frightful  murmur  ;  the 
ground  shook  ;  one  might  have  imagined  the 
forest  was  uttering  a  horrible  roar,  or  that 
wite.hes  were  holding  their  nocturnal  revels 
in  its  dark  recesses.4  In  vain  did  the  bravest 
of  the  Zurichers  oiler  an  intrepid  resistance  : 
the  Waldstettes  had  the  advantage  in  every 
quarter.  "  They  are  surrounding  us,"  cried 
some.  "  Our  men  are  fleeing,"  said  others. 
A  man  from  the  canton  of  Zug,  mingling 
with  the  Zurichers,  and  pretending  to  be  of 
their  party,  exclaimed :  "  Fly,  fly.  brave 
Zurichers,  you  are  betrayed  !  "  Thus  every 
thing  was  against  Zurich.  Even  the  hand 
of  Him  who  is  the  disposer  of  battles  turned 
against  this  people.  Thus  was  it  also  in 
times  of  old  that  God  frequently  chastised 
his  own  people  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrian 
sword.  A  panic-terror  seized  upon  the 
bravest,  and  the  disorder  spread  every  where 
with  frightful  rapidity. 

In  the  mean  while  the  aged  Schweitzer 
had  raised  the  great  banner  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  all  the  picked  men  of  Zurich  were  drawn 
up  around  it ;  but  soon  their  ranks  were 
thinned.  John  Kammli,  charged  with  the 
defence  of  the  standard,  having  observed  the 
small  number  of  combatants  that  remained 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  said  to  the  banneret  : 
"  Let  us  lower  the  banner,  my  lord,  and  save 


1  Denn  das  die  Aest  aiif  Me  fielent.     Tschudi,  p.  182. 

2  I»er  angriu*  war  hart  und  wulirt  der  Wiederstand  ciu 
gute  Wyl.    lljid.  IM. 

3  Catliollci  autem,  posltis  insldlis,  retrocesscrunt,  fugam 
siniuianli's.     Cocliltpus,  Ada  Lulli.  p.  214. 

*  Der  Koden  tr/.ittert ;  und  nil  andtrs  war,  denn  als  ob 
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it,  for  our  people  are  flying  shamefully." — 
"  Warriors,  remain  firm,"  replied  the  aged 
banneret,  whom  no  danger  had  ever  shaken. 
The  disorder  augmented — the  number  of 
fugitives  increased  every  minute  ;  the  old 
man  stood  fast,  amazed  and  immovable  as  an 
aged  oak  beaten  by  a  frightful  hurricane. 
He  received  unflinchingly  the  blows  that  fell 
upon  him,  and  alone  resisted  the  terrible 
storm.  Kammli  seized  him  by  the  arm  : 
"  My  lord,"  said  he  again,  "  lower  the  ban- 
ner, or  else  we  shall  lose  it :  there  is  no  more 
glory  to  be  reaped  here ! "  The  banneret, 
who  was  already  mortally  wounded,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Alas  !  must  the  city  of  Zurich 
be  so  punished ! "  Then,  dragged  off  by 
Kammli,  who  held  him  by  the  arm,  he  re- 
treated as  far  as  the  ditch.  The  weight  of 
years,  and  the  wounds  with  which  he  was 
covered,  did  not  permit  him  to  cross  it.  He 
fell  in  the  mire  at  the  bottom,  still  holding 
the  glorious  standard,  whose  folds  dropped  on 
the  other  bank. 

The  enemy  ran  up  with  loud  shouts,  being 
attracted  by  the  colours  of  Zurich,  as  the 
bull  by  the  gladiator's  flag.  Kammli  seeing 
this,  unhesitatingly  leapt  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  and  laid  hold  of  the  stiff  and  dying 
hands  of  his  chief,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
precious  ensign,  which  they  tightly  grasped. 
But  it  was  in  vain  :  the  hands  of  the  aged 
Schweitzer  would  not  loose  the  standard. 
"  My  lord  banneret !  "  cried  this  faithful  ser- 
vant, "  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power  to  de- 
fend it."  The  hands  of  the  banneret,  already 
stiffened  in  death,  still  refused  ;  upon  which 
Karnmli  violently  tore  away  the  sacred 
standard,  leapt  upon  the  other  bank,  and 
rushed  with  his  treasure  far  from  the  steps 
of  the  enemy.  The  last  Zurichers  at  this 
moment  reached  the  ditch :  they  fell  one 
after  another  upon  the  expiring  banneret, 
find  thus  hastened  his  death. 

Kammli,  however,  having  received  a  wound 
from  a  gun-shot,  his  march  was  retarded,  and 
the  Waldstcttcs  soon  surrounded  him  with 
their  swords.  The  Zuricher,  holding  the 
banner  in  one  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the 
other,  defended  himself  bravely.  One  of  the 
Waldstettes  caught  hold  of  the  staff— another 
seized  the  flag  itself  and  tore  it.  Kammli 
with  one  blow  of  his  sword  cut  down  the 
former,  and  striking  around  him,  called  out : 
"  To  the  rescue,  brave  Zurichers !  save  the 
honour  and  the  banner  of  our  lords."  The 
assailants  increased  in  number,  and  the  war- 
rior was  about  to  fall,  when  Adam  Naff  of 
Wollenwyd  rushed  up  sword  in  hand,  and 
the  head  of  the  Waldstette  who  had  torn  the 
colours  rolled  upon  the  plain,  and  his  blood 
gushed  out  upon  the  flag  of  Zurich.  Uumy- 
sen,  member  of  the  Smaller  Council,  sup- 
ported Is'seff  with  his  halberd,  and  both  dealt 
such  lusty  blows,  that  they  succeeded  in  dis- 
engaging the  standard-bearer.  He,  although 
dangerously  wounded,  sprang  forward,  hold- 
ing the  blood-stained  folds  of  the  banner  in 
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one  band,  which  he  carried  oft'  hastily,  drag- 
giirg  the  staff  behind  him.  With  fierce  look 
and  fiery  eye,  he  thus  passed,  sword  in  luuid, 
through  the  midst  of  friends  and  enemies  : 
he  crossed  plains,  woods,  and  marshes,  every 
where  leaving  traces  of  his  blood,  which 
tiowed  from  numerous  wounds.  Two  of  the 
enemy,  one  from  Schwytz,  the  other  from 
Zug — were  particularly  eager  in  his  pursuit. 
"  Heretic  !  villain  !  "  cried  they,  "  surrender 
and  give  us  the  banner." — "  You  shall  have 
my  life  first,"  replied  the  Zuricher.  Then 
the  two  hostile  soldiers,  who  were  embar- 
rassed by  their  cuirasses,  stopped  a  moment 
to  take  them  off.  Kammli  took  advantage 
of  this  to  get  in  advance :  he  ran  ;  Iluber, 
I  himysen,  and  Dantzler  of  Naenikon  were  at 
his  side.  They  all  four  thus  arrived  near 
Husen,  half-way  up  the  Albis.  They  had 
still  to  climb  the  steepest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. Huber  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
Dumysen,  the  colonel-general,  who  had 
fought  as  a  private  soldier,  almost  reached 
the  church  of  Husen,  and  there  he  dropt  life- 
less ;  and  two  of  his  sons,  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  soon  lay  stretched  on  the  battle-field 
that  had  drunk  their  father's  blood.  Kammli 
took  a  few  steps  farther ;  but  halted  erelong, 
exhausted  and  panting,  near  a  hedge  that  he 
would  have  to  clear,  and  discovered  his  two 
enemies  and  other  Waldstettes  running  from 
all  sides,  like  birds  of  prey,  towards  the 
wavering  standard  of  Zurich.  The  strength 
of  Kammli  was  sinking  rapidly,  his  eyes 
grew  dim,  thick  darkness  surrounded  him  : 
a  hand  of  lead  fastened  him  to  the  ground, 
as,  mustering  all  bis  expiring  strength,  he 
flung  the  standard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  exclaiming:  "Is  there  any  brave 
Zuricher  near  me?  Let  him  preserve  the 
banner  and  the  honour  of  our  lords  !  As  for 
nil',  I  can  do  no  more !"  Then  turning  a  last 
look  to  heaven,  he  added:  "  May  God  be  my 
helper!"  Pie  fell  exhausted  by  this  effort. 
Dantzler,  who  came  up,  flung  away  his 
sword,  sprang  over  the  hedge,  seized  the 
banner,  and  cried,  "  With  the  aid  of  God,  I 
will  carry  it  off."  He  then  rapidly  climbed 
the  Albis,  and  at  last  placed  the  ancient 
standard  of  Zurich  in  safety.  God,  on  whom 
these  warriors  fixed  all  their  hopes,'  had 
heard  their  prayers,  but  the  noblest  blood  of 
the  republic  had  been  spilt. 

The  enemy  were  victorious  at  all  points. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Five  Cantons,  and  parti- 
cularly those  of  Unterwalden,  long  hardened 
in  the  wars  of  the  Milanese,  showed  them- 
selves more  merciless  towards  their  confede- 
rates than  they  had  ever  been  towards 
foreigners.  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
Godli  had  taken  flight,  and  soon  after  he 
quitted  Zurich  for  ever.  Lavater,  the  cap- 
tain-general, after  having  fought  valiantly, 
had  fallen  into  the  ditch.  He  was  dragged 
out  by  a  soldier  and  escaped. 

The  most  distinguished  men  of  Zurich  fell 
one  after  another  under  the  blows  of  the 
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Waldstettes.1  Uudi  Gallman  found  the  glo- 
rious tomb  he  had  wished  for,  and  Ills  two 
brothers  stretched  beside  him  left  their 
father's  house  desolate.  Toning,  captain  of 
the  arquebusiers,  died  for  his  country  as  ho 
had  foretold.  All  the  pride  of  the  population 
of  Zurich,  seven  members  of  the  Smaller 
Council,  nineteen  members  of  the  Two  Hun- 
dred, sixty-five  citizens  of  the  town,  loin- 
hundred  and  seventeen  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts :  the  father  in  the  midst  of  his  child- 
ren,— the  son  surrounded  by  his  brothers, — 
lay  on  the  field. 

Gevold  Meyer  of  Knonau,  son  of  Anna 
Zwingle,  at  that  time  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  already  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Two  Hundred, — a  husband  and  a  father, — 
had  rushed  into  the  foremost  ranks  with  all 
the  impetuosity  of  youth.  "  Surrender,  ami 
your  life  shall  be  spared,"  cried  some  of  the 
warriors  of  the  Five  Cantons,  who  desired  to 
save  him.  "  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  with 
honour,  than  to  yield  with  disgrace,"  replied 
the  son  of  Anna,  and  immediately,  struck  by 
a  mortal  blow,  he  fell  and  expired  not  far 
from  the  castle  of  his  ancestors. 

The  ministers  were  those  who  paid  pro- 
portionally the  greatest  tribute  on  this  bloody 
day.  The  sword  that  was  at  work  on  the 
heights  of  Cappel  thirsted  for  their  blood 
twenty-five  of  them  fell  beneath  its  stroke. 
The  Waldstettes  trembled  with  rage  when 
ever  they  discovered  one  of  these  heretical 
preachers,  and  sacrificed  him  with  enthu- 
siasm, as  a  chosen  victim  to  the  Virgin 'and 
the  saints.  There  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
any  battle  in  which  so  many  men  of  the 
Word  of  God  have  bitten  the  dust.  Almost 
every  where  the  pastors  had  marched  at  the 
head  of  their  flocks.  One  might  have  said 
that  Cappel  was  an  assembly  of  Christian 
churches  rather  than  an  army  of  Swiss  com 
panics.  The  abbot  Joner,  receiving  a  mortal 
wound  near  the  ditch,  expired  in  sight  of  his 
own  monastery.  The  people  of  Zug,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish 
as  they  passed  his  body,  remembering  all  the 
good  he  had  done  them.2  Schmidt  of  Kuss- 
nacht,  stationed  on  the  field  of  battle  in  tbe 
midst  of  his  parishioners,  fell  surrounded  by 
forty  of  their  bodies.3  Gcroldsek,  John 
Haller,  and  many  other  pastors,  at  the  head 
of  their  flocks,  suddenly  met,  in  a  terrible 
and  unforeseen  manner,  the  Lord  whom  they 
had  preached. 

But  the  death  of  one  individual  far  sur- 
passed all  others.  Zwingle  was  at  the  post 
of  danger,  the  helmet  on  his  head,  the  sword 
hanging  at  his  side,  the  battle-axe  in  his 
hand.4  The  action  had  scarcely  begun,  when, 
stooping  to  console  a  dying  man,  says  J.  J. 

1  Optiml  et  docti  virl.  quos  neeessltaa  traxeTiU  in  com- 
mime  periculum  j>atri«e  et  ccclesiiu  veriUtisnuedi-feiiRand», 
quam  et  suo  sanguine  ndemerunt.  I'i'll.  Vit.  MS.  p.  6. 

*  Ks  klagtend  inn  insomlers  die  Ziiner.    Bull.  III.  1W. 

3  Uff  der  Walstett  ward  er  fundoii,  under  und  07 MUM 
Kii»Miiicliern.  Ibid.  147. 

«  The  chaplains  of  the  Swiss  troops  still  wear  »  sword. 
Z» 'Ingle  did  not  ra&ke  use  of  his  arms. 
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Hoftinger,  a  stone  hurled  by  the  vigorous 
arm  of  a  Waldstctte  struck  him  on  the  head 
and  closed  his  lips.  Yet  Zwingle  arose, 
when  two  other  blows  which  hit  him  succes- 
sively on  the  leg,1  threw  him  down  again. 
Twice  more  he  stands  up  ;  but  a  fourth  time 
lie  receives  a  thrust  from  a  lance ;  he  stag- 
g'>rs,  and  sinking  beneath  so  many  wounds, 
fills  on  his  knees.  Does  not  the  darkness 
that  is  spreading  around  him  announce  a  still 
thicker  darkness  that  is  about  to  cover  the 
Church  ?  Zvvingle  turns  away  from  such  sad 
ti  oughts;  once  more  he  uplifts  that  head 
which  had  been  so  bold,  and  gazing  with 
film  eye  upon  the  trickling  blood,  exclaims: 
"  What  matters  this  misfortune?  They  may 
indeed  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the 
soul !  "2  These  were  his  last  words. 

lie  had  scarcely  uttered  them  ere  he  fell 
backwards.  There,  under  a  tree  (Zwingle's 
l\,vir-tree),  in  a  meadow,  lie  remained  lying 
on  his  back,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes 
upturned  to  heaven.3 

While  the  bravest  were  pursuing  the  scat- 
tered soldiers  of  Zurich,  tlte  stragglers  of  the 
Five  Cantons  had  pounced  like  hungry  ravens 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Torch  in  hand,  these 
wretches  prowled  among  the  dead,  casting 
looks  of  irritation  around  them,  and  lighting 
up  the  features  of  their  expiring  victims  by 
the  dull  glimmering  of  these  funereal  torches. 
They  turned  over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded 
and  the  dead ;  they  tortured  and  stripped 
them.4  If  they  found  any  who  were  still 
sensible,  they  cried  out,  "  Call  upon  the  saints 
and  confess  to  our  priests  !  "  If  the  Zurichers, 
f'.ithiul  to  their  creed,  rejected  these  cruel 
invitations,  these  men,  who  were  as  cowardly 
as  they  were  fanatical,  pierced  them  with 
their  lances,  or  dashed  out  their  brains  with 
the  hut-ends  of  their  arquebuses.  The 
Roman-catholic  historian,  Salat  of  Lucerne, 
rn  ikes  a  boast  of  this.  "  They  were  left  to 
die  like  infidel  dogs,  or  were  slain  with  the 
sword  or  the  spear,  that  they  might  go  so 
much  the  quicker  to  the  devil,  with  whose 
help  they  had  fought  so  desperately."  5  If 
any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Five  Cantons  re- 
cognised a  Znricher  against  whom  they  had 
.•my  grudge,  with  dry  eyes,  disdainful  month, 
and  ff'.tures  distorted  by  anger,  they  drew 
near  the  unhappy  creature,  writhing  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  said  :  "  Well  !  lias  your 
heretical  faith  preserved  yon  ?  Ah  ha !  it 
was  pretty  clearly  seen  to-day  who  had  the 

true  faith To-day  we  have  dragged  your 

(lospel  in  the  mud,  and  you  too,  even  you 
are  covered  with  your  own  blood.  God,  the 


1  Hatt   mich  In  den  Schtnklen  zwcen  Stichc.    Tschudi, 
Hclv.  ii.  194. 

2  In  gcnna  prqlansiim  rthisse  :  "  Ecquiil  hoc  Infortunilt 
Age!   corpus  quldem  occidere  possum,  animam  non  pos- 
Bunt.™    Osw.  Myconins,  Vit.  /,w. 

3  Wa»  er  nach  lebend,  lag  an  (lorn  RuRsen  und  hat  seine 
beide  hand  7.»mc-n  gctlian,  wie  die  betemlen,  sacli  mil  sync-in 
anjj.-n  tiliiich  in  liMiiel.     I',  iii.  I  .Hi. 

<  Kin  RI-IISV  I'liindoren.  cin  ersuchen  und  usgiessen  der 
todtcn  und  der  wuiiden.  Bull.  iii.  Us. 

*  luimil  sip  dpstu  vlnT  x.urn  Tculc-l,  datnil  sic  mil  alien 
viercn  Fechtend,  gcfiihrt  wilrdcnd.  Salat. 
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Virgin,  and  the  saints  have  punished  you.* 
They  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  be- 
fore they  plunged  their  swords  into  their 
enemy's  bosom.  "  Mass  or  death  !  "  was 
their  watchword. 

Thus  triumphed  the  Waldstettes  ;  but  the 
pious  Zurichers  who  expired  on  the  field  of 
battle  called  to  mind  that  they  had  for  God 
one  who  has  said:  "  If  ye  endure  chasteniny, 
God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons  ;  for  irlnil 
son  is  he  whom  the  father  'chastenetk  not  ? " 
— "  Though  he  sluy  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 
It  is  in  the  furnace  of  trial  that  the  God  of 
the  Gospel  conceals  the  pure  gold  of  his 
most  precious  blessings.  This  punishment 
was  necessary  to  turn  aside  the  Church  of 
Zurich  from  the  "broad  ways"  of  the  world, 
and  lead  it  back  to  the  "  narrow  ways "  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  life.  In  a  political  history, 
a  defeat  like  that  of  Cappel  would  be  styled 
a  great  misfortune;  but  in  a  history  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  sucli  a  blow,  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  the  Father  himself,  ought 
rather  to  be  called  a  great  blessing. 

Meanwhile  Zwingle  lay  extended  under 
the  tree,  near  the  road  by  which  the  mass  of 
the  people  was  passing.  The  shouts  of  the 
victors,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  those  flicker- 
ing torches  borne  from  corpse  to  corpse, 
Zurich  humbled,  the  cause  of  Reform  lost, — 
•all  cried  aloud  to  him  that  God  punishes  bis 
servants  when  they  have  recourse  to  the  arm 
of  man.  If  the  German  reformer  had  been 
able  to  approach  Zwingle  at  this  solemn 
moment,  and  to  pronounce  those  oft-repeated 
words  :  "  Christians  fight  not  with  sword  and 
arquebuse,  but  with  sufferings  and  with  the 
cross,'' 1  Zwingle  would  have  stretched  out 
his  dying  hand,  and  said,  "  Amen  !  " 

Two  of  the  soldiers  who  were  prowling 
over  the  field  of  battle,  having  come  near  the 
reformer  without  recognising  him,  "Do  you 
wish  for  a  priest  to  confess  yourself?"  asked 
they.  Zwiugle,  without  speaking  (for  he 
had  not  strength),  made  signs  in  the  nega- 
tive. "  If  you  cannot  speak,"  replied  the 
soldiers,  "  at  least  think  in  thy  heart  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  call  upon  the  saints!" 
Zwingle  again  shook  his  head,  and  kept  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  heaven.2  Upon  this  the 
irritated  soldiers  began  to  curse  him.  "No 
doubt,"  said  they,  "  you  are  one  of  the  here- 
tics of  the  city  !  "  One  of  them,  being  curious 
to  know  who  it  was,  stooped  down  and  turned 
Zwingle's  head  in  the  direction  of  a  fire  that 
had  been  lighted  near  the  spot.3  The  soldier 
immediately  1  -t  him  fall  to  the  ground.  "  I 
think,"  said  he,  surprised  and  amazed,  "  I 
think  it  is  Zwingle ! "  At  this  moment 
Captain  Fockinger  of  Unterwalden,  a  veteran 
and  a  pensioner,  drew  near:  he  had  heard 
the  last  words  of  the  soldier.  "Zwingle!" 
exclaimed  he  ;  "  that  vile  heretic  Zwingle  ! 

1  Christen  sind  nicht  die  fiir  sich  sdbst  mil  dem  Schwcrdt 
Oder  BUchsen  strcilen,  sondern  inilduin  Kn-uzuiid  Leyden. 

l.lllll     0|i|, 

-  Und  such  uber  sich  in  Hymel.    Bull.  iii.  136. 
3  Beym  Fuwr  bc-sach.    Tschudi.  Hclv.  ii.  194. 
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that  rascal,  that  traitor !"     Then  raising  his 

sword,  so  long  sold  to  the  stranger,  lie  struck 
the  dying  Christian  on  the  throat,  exclaim 
ing  in  a  violent  passion,  "  Die,  obstinate 
heretic !  "  Yielding  under  this  last  blow,  the 
reformer  gave  up  the  ghost :  he  was  doomed 
to  perish  by  the  sword  of  a  mercenary. 
"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints."  Tin:  soldiers  ran  to 
other  victims.  All  did  not  show  the  same 
barbarity.  The  night  was  cold;  a  thick 
hoar-frost  covered  the  fields  and  the  bodies 
of  the  dying.  The  Protestant  historian, 
Kullinger,  informs  ns  that  some  of  the  \\  ald- 
stettes  gently  raised  the  wounded  in  their 
anus,  bound  up  their  wounds,  and  carried 
them  to  the  fires  lighted  on  the  field  of  battle. 
"  Ah  !  "  cried  they,  "  why  have  the  Swiss 
thus  slaughtered  one  another  !  " 

The  main  body  of  the  army  had  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle  near  the  standards.  The 
soldiers  conversed  around  the  fires,  interrupt- 
ed from  time  to  time  by  the  cries  of  the 
dying.  During  this  time  the  chiefs  assem- 
bled in  the  convent  sent  messengers  to  carry 
the  news  of  their  signal  victory  to  the  confe- 
derate cantons,  and  to  the  Konian-catholic 
powers  of  Germany. 

At  length  the  day  appeared.  The  W.-ild- 
stettes  spread  over  the  field  of  battle,  run- 
ning here  and  there,  stopping, contemplating, 
struck  with  surprise  at  the  sight  of  their 
most  formidable  enemies  stretched  lifeless  on 
the  plain  ;  but  sometimes  also  shedding  tears 
as  they  gazed  on  corpses  which  reminded 
the.ni  of  old  and  sacred  ties  of  friendship.  At 
length  they  reached  the  pear-tree  under 
which  Zw ingle  lay  dead,  and  an  immense 
crowd  collected  around  it.  His  countenance 
still  beamed  with  expression  and  with  life. 
"  He  has  the  look,"  said  Bartholomew  Stoc- 
ker  of  Zug,  who  had  loved  him,  "  he  has  the 
look  of  a  living  rather  than  of  a  dead  man.1 
Such  was  he  when  he  kindled  the  people  by 
the  fire  of  his  eloquence."  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  corpse.  John  Schcinbrunner, 
formerly  canon  of  Zurich,  who  had  retired  to 
Zug  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  could 
not  restrain  his  tears:  "Whatever  may  have 
been  thy  creed,"  said  he,  "  I  know,  Zwingle, 
that  thou  hast  been  a  loyal  confederate ! 
May  thy  soul  rest  with  God !  " 

But  the  pensioners  of  the  foreigner,  on 
whom  Zwingle  had  never  ceased  to  make 
war,  required  that  the  body  of  the  heretic 
should  be  dismembered,  and  a  portion  sent 
to  each  of  the  Five  Cantons.  "  Peace  be  to 
tiie  dead  !  and  God  alone  be  their  judge  ! " 
exclaimed  the  avoyer  Golder  and  the  landam- 
man  Thoss  of  Zug.  Cries  of  fury  answered 
their  appeal,  and  compelled  them  to  retire. 
Immediately  the  drums  beat  to  muster  ;  the 
dead  body  was  tried,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
it  should  be  quartered  for  treason  against  the 
confederation,  and  then  burut  for  heresy. 


•  Nichl  einem  Todten  sondern  eincm  Lebcnden  gleich. 
Zwingll  fur  das  Volk  von  J.  J.  Hot  linger. 


Tin;  executioner  of  Lucerne  carried  out  the- 
sentence.  Flames  consumed  Zwingle's  dis- 
jointed members  ;  the  ashes  of  swine  were 
mingled  with  his;  and  a  lawless  multitude 
rushing  upmi  his  remains  llung  them  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.1 

Zwingle  was  dead.  A  great  light  had 
been  extinguished  in  the  Church  of  Go,l. 
Mighty  by  the  Word  as  were  the  other  re- 
formers, he  had  boen  still  mightier  than  they 
in  action  ;  but  this  very  power  had  been  hi.-i 
weakness,  and  he  had  fallen  under  the  weight 
of  his  own  strength.  Zwingle  was  not  f»r;y- 
eight  years  old  when  he  died.  If  the  miglit 
of  God  always  accompanied  the  might  of 
man.  what  would  he-  not  have  done  for  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland,  and  even  in  th>; 
empire  !  But  be  had  wielded  an  arm  that 
God  had  forbidden  ;  the  helmet  had  covered 
his  head,  and  he  had  grasped  the  halberd. 
His  more  devoted  friends  were  themselves 
astonished,  and  exclaimed  :  "  We  know  not 

what  to  say  ! a  bishop  in  arms  !  "*     The 

bolt  had  furrowed  the  cloud,  the  blow  had 
reached  the  reformer,  and  his  body  was  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  dust  in  the  palm  of  a 
soldier. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Consternation  in  Zurich— Violence  c«f  the  Populace— Grief 
.in<l  Distress— Zwinjle  is  dead  !— Funeral  Oration— Army 
of  Zurich— Another  Reverse  on  U;e  Goubel— Inactivity  of 
the  Kuruese — Hopes  and  1'ian  ol  Charles  V.— £:i<l  of  tue 
War— Treaty  o:'  i'cace. 

FKIOHTFUL  darkness  hung  over  Zurich  dur- 
ing the  night  that  followed  the  :ifliieting  day 
of  Cappel.  It  was  seven  in  the  evening  when 

the  first  news   of  the   disaster  arrived 

Vague  but  alarming  reports  spread  at  first 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  it  was  known 
that  a  terrible  blow  had  been  inflicted,  but 
not  of  what  kind  ;  soon  a  few  wounded  men, 
who  arrived  from  the  field  of  battle,  cleared 
up  the  frightful  mystery.  "  Then,"  said 
Bullinger,  whom  we  shall  allow  to  speak, 
'•  there  arose  suddenly  a  loud  and  horrible 
cry  of  lamentation  and  tears,  bewailing  and 
groaning."  The  consternation  was  so  much 
the  greater  ns  no  one  had  expected  such  a 
disaster.  "  There  is  not  enough  for  a  break- 
fast," had  said  some  haughty  worldly  men  ; 
'•  \\  ith  one  blow  we  shall  be  masters  of  the 
Flee  C'/ifl.Wx,"  had  said  another;  and  an  old 
soldier  added  with  disdainful  sneer,  "  We 
shall  soon  have  scattered  these  five  dung- 
hills." The  Christian  portion,  convinced 
that  Zurich  was  fighting  in  a  good  cause, 
had  not  doubted  that  victory  would  be  on 
the  side  of  truth Thus  their  first  stupe- 
faction was  succeeded  by  a  violent  outburst 

1  Tschudi  Helvet.  ii.  195.     "  Cadaver  Zwinelli In  qua- 

tuor  paries  secatur,  in  ignem  conjicitur,  in  cinerem  resol- 
vitur."    Mvc.  tie  Vit.  Zw. 

2  Ego  nihil  ccrte  amid  me  possum  statucre.  m»nme  at 
Episcopo  in  armls.    Zutckius  Ecolampadio,  Mh  November 
1631.  Zurich  MS. 
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of  rage.  With  blind  fury  the  mob  accused 
all  their  chiefs,  and  loaded  with  insults 
even  those  who  had  defended  their  country 
at  the  price  of  their  blood.  An  immense 
crowd — -igitaU'd.  p:ile,  and  bewildered,  filled 
all  the  streets  of  the  city.  They  met,  ques- 
tioned each  other,  and  replied  ;  they  ques- 
tioned again,  and  the  answer  could  not  be 
heard,  for  the  shouts  of  the  people  interrupted 
or  dro'.vned  the  voices  of  the  speakers.  The 
councillors  who  had  remained  in  Zurich  re- 
p.-'.ircd  in  haste  to  the  town-hall.  The  people, 
who  had  already  assembled  there  in  crowds, 
looked  on  with  threatening:  eyes.  Accusa- 
tions of  treason  burst  from  every  mouth,  and 
the  patricians  were  pointed  out  to  the  general 
indignation.  They  must  have  victims. 
"  Ilet'oiv  going  to  fight  against  the  enemy  on 
the  frontiers,"  said  the  mob,  "we  should  de- 
fend ourselves  against  those  who  are  within 
our  walls."  borrow  and  fear  excited  the 
minds  of  all.  That  savage  instinct  of  the 
populace,  which  in  great  calamities  leads 
them,  like  a  wild  beast,  to  thirst  for  blood, 
was  violently  aroused.  A  hand  from  the 
;niiist  of  the  crowd  pointed  out  the  council- 
hall,  and  a  harsh  and  piercing  voice  ex- 
claimed :  "  Let  us  chop  off  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  men  who  sit  in  these  halls,  and  let 
their  blood  ascend  to  heaven,  to  beg  for 
mercy  in  behalf  of  those  whom  they  have 
slain." 

But  this  fury  was  nothing  in  comparison 
with  that  which  broke  out  against  the  minis- 
ters, against  Zwingle,  and  all  those  Chris- 
tians who  were  the  cause  (as  they  said)  of  the 
ruin  of  the  country.  Fortunately  the  sword 
of  the  "\Yaldstettos  had  withdrawn  them  from 
the  rage  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  neverthe- 
less, there  still  remained  some  who  could  pay 
for  the  others.  Leo  Juda,  whom  Zwingle's 
death  was  about  to  raise  to  the  head  of  reli- 
gious affairs,  had  scarcely  recovered  from  a 
serious  illness  ;  it  was  on  him  they  rushed. 
They  threatened,  they  pursued  him  ;  a  few 
worthy  citizens  carried  him  off  and  hid  him 
in  their  houses.  The  rage  of  these  madmen 
was  not  appeased  :  they  continued  shouting 
that  atonement  must  be  made  for  the  slaugh- 
ter at  Cappcl,  by  a  still  more  frightful 
slaughter  within  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 
But  (iocl  placed  a  curb  in  the  mouths  of  these 
infuriate  beasts  of  prey,  and  subdued  them. 

On  a  sudden,  grief  succeeded  to  rage,  and 
sobs  choked  the  utterance  of  the  most 
furious.  All  those  whose  relatives  had 
marched  to  Cappel,  imagined  that  they  were 
among  the  number  of  the  victims.  Old  men, 
women,  and  children,  went  forth  in  the  dark- 
ness by  the  glimmering  light  of  torches, 
with  haggard  eyes  and  hurried  steps ;  and 
as  soon  as  some  wounded  man  arrived,  they 
questioned  him  with  trembling  voice -about 
those  whom  they  were  seeking.  Some  re- 
plied: "  I  saw  him  fall  close  by  my  side."- 
"  lie  was  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies," 
said  others,  "  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
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safety  for  him."1  At  these  words  the  dis- 
tracted family  dropt  their  torches,  and  filled 
the  air  with  shrieks  and  groans. 

Anna  Zwingle  had  heard  from  her  house 
the  repeated  discharges  of  artillery.  As  wife 
and  mother,  she  had  passed  in  expectation 
many  long  hours  of  anguish,  offering  fervent 
prayers  to  heaven.  At  length  the  most  ter- 
rible accounts,  one  after  another,  burst  upon 
her. 

In  the  midst  of  those  whose  cries  of  de- 
spair re-echoed  along  the  road  to  Cappel,  was 
Oswald  Myconius,  who  inquired  with  anxiety 
what  had  become  of  his  friend.  Soon  he 
heard  one  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  who 
had  escaped  from  the  massacre,  relating  to 
those  around  him  that  Zwingle  had  fallen  !  2 

"Zwingle  is  no  more!  Zwingle  is 

dead  !"  The  cry  was  repeated  :  it  ran  through 
Zurich  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  at 
length  reached  the  unhappy  widow.  Anna 
fell  on  her  knees.  But  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band was  not  enough :  God  had  inflicted 
other  bloVs.  Messengers  following  each 
other  at  short  intervals  announced  to  her  the 
death  of  her  son  Gerold  of  Knonau,  of  her 
brother  the  bailiff  of  Reinhard,  of  her  son-in- 
law  Antony  Wirz,  of  John  Lutschi  the  hus- 
band of  her  dear  sister,  as  well  as  of  all  her 
most  intimate  friends.  This  woman  remained 
alone — alone  with  her  God ;  alone  with  her 
young  children,  who,  as  they  saw  her  tears, 
wept  also,  and  threw  themselves  disconsolate 
into  their  mother's  arms. 

On  a  sudden  the  alarm-bell  rang.  The 
council,  distracted  by  the  most  contrary 
opinions,  had  at  last  resolved  to  summon 
all  the  citizens  towards  the  Albis.  But  the 
sound  of  the  tocsin  re-echoing  through  the 
darkness,  the  lamentable  stories  of  'the 
wounded,  and  the  distressful  groans  of  be- 
reaved families,  still  further  increased'  the 
tumult.  A  numerous  and  disorderly  troop 
of  citizens  rushed  along  the  road  to  Cappel. 
Among  them  was  the  Valaisan,  Thomas 
Plater.  Here  he  met  with  a  man  that  had 
but  one  hand,3 — there  with  others  who  sup- 
ported their  wounded  and  bleeding  heads 
with  both  hands ; — further  still  was  a  soldier 
whose  bowels  protruded  from  his  body.  In 
front  of  these  unhappy  creatures  peasants 
were  walking  with  lighted  torches,  for  the 
night  was  very  dark.  Plater  wished  to  re- 
turn ;  but  he  could  not,  for  sentinels  placed 
on  the  bridge  over  the  Sihl  allowed  persons 
to  quit  Zurich,  but  permitted  no  one  to  re- 
enter. 

On  the  morrow  the  news  of  the  disgrace- 
ful treatment  of  Zwingle's  corpse  aroused  all 
the  anger  of  Zurich  ;  and  his  friends,  uplift- 
ing their  tear-bedimmed  eyes,  exclaimed : 


1  Permassen  umbjaben  mlt  'Fygendcn,  (lass  kcin  Hoff- 
mine  der  rettunc  iiberie.    Bull.  lii.  163. 

2  Ut    igitur   inane  vidcram  exeuntem,  tta   sub  ncctem 
audio  nuniliim,  piignatum  qnidem   acriler,  tamen  Infeli. 
citiT.  i't  /winglinm  nobis  periisse.    Mjc.  Vlt.  Zw. 

J  Ettlich  kuiiieii,  hattcu  nureiue  band.    Lebensbeschrel- 
bung  1'luied,  p.  297. 
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"  These  men  may  fall  upon  his  body  ;  they 
mny  kindle  their  piles,  and  brand  his  inno- 
cent life but  he  lives  —  this  invincible 

hero  lives  in  eternity,  and  leaves  behind  him 
r,n  immortal  monument  of  glory  that  no 
flumes  can  destroy.1  God,  for  whose  honour 
lie  has  laboured,  even  at  the  price  of  his 
blood,  will  make  his  memory  eternal."*- 
"  And  I,"  adds  Leo  Juda,  "  I,  upon  whom 
he  has  heaped  so  many  blessings,  will  endea- 
vour, after  so  many  others,  to  defend  his 
renown  and  to  extol  his  virtues."  Thus 
Zurich  consecrated  to  Zwingle  a  funeral  ora- 
tion of  tears  and  sighs,  of  gratitude  and  cries 
of  anguish.  Never  was  funeral  speech  more 
eloquent! 

Zurich  rallied  her  forces.  John  Steincr 
had  collected  on  the  Albis  some  scattered 
fragments  of  the  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
pass:  they  bivouacked  around  their  fires  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  all  were  in 
disorder.  Plater,  benumbed  with  cold  (it  is 
himself  who  gives  us  the  account),  had 
drawn  off  his  boots  to  warm  his  feet  at  the 
watchfire.  On  a  sudden  an  alarm  was  given, 
the  troop  was  hastily  drawn  up,  and,  while 
I'L'lcr  was  getting  ready,  a  trumpeter,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  battle,  seized  his  hal- 
berd. Plater  took  it  back,  and  stationed 
himself  in  the  ranks ;  before  him  stood  the 
trumpeter,  without  hat  or  shoes,  and  armed 
with  a  long  pole.  Such  was  the  army  of 
Zurich. 

The  chief  captain  Lavater  rejoined  the 
army  at  daybreak.  Gradually  the  allies 
came  up ;  1500  Grisons,  under  the  orders  of 
the  captain-general  Frey  of  Zurich,  1500 
Thurgovians,  600  Tockenburgers,  and  other 
auxiliaries  besides,  soon  formed  an  army  of 
12,000  men.  All,  even  children,  ran  to  arms. 
The  council  gave  orders  that  these  young 
folks2  should  be  sent  back  to  share  in  the 
domestic  duties  with  the  women. 

Another  reverse  erelong  augmented  the 
desolation  of  the  Reformed  party.  While 
the  troops  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Basle,  and 
llieune,  amounting  to  24,000  men,  were 
assembling  at  Bremgarten,  the  Five  Cantons 
intrenched  themselves  at  Baar,  near  Zug. 
]!ut  Zwingle  was  wanting  to  the  Reformed 
army,  and  he  would  ha^ve  been  the  only  man 
capable  of  inspiring  them  with  courage.  A 
gust  of  wind  having  thrown  down  a  few  fir- 
trees  in  the  forests  where  the  Zurichers  were 
encamped,  and  caused  the  death  of  some  of 
their  soldiers,  they  failed  not  to  see  in  this 
the  signal  of  fresh  reverses. 

Nevertheless,  Frey  called  loudly  for  bat- 
tle ;  but  the  Bernese  commandant  Diesbach 
refused.  Upon  this  the  Zurich  captain  set 
off  in  the  night  of  the  23d  October  at  the 
head  of  4000  men  of  Zurich,  Schaffhausen, 
Basle,  and  St.  Gall ;  and,  while  the  Bernese 


1  Vlrit  adlinne,  et  eternnm  vlvit  fortlssltniis  heros.    Le- 
onls  Jnate  exhort,  ad  Chr.  Sect.  Knchiridio  Psalm.  Zwin?lii 
prrvmissa. 

2  Juugen  fasels,  young  brood.    Ku!l.  Chr.  Hi.  '.: •:. 


were  sleeping  quietly,  he  turned  the  \Vald- 
stcttcs,  drove  their  outposts  beyond  the  Slid, 
and  took  his  station  on  the  heights  tint  over- 
look the  Goubel.  His  imprudent  soldiers, 
believing  victory  to  be  certain,  proudly 
waved  their  banners,  and  then  sunk  into  a 
heavy  sleep.  The  Waldstcttes  had  observed 
all.  On  the  24th  October,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  by  a  bright  moonlight,  they  quit- 
ted their  camp  in  profound  silence,  leaving 
their  fires  burning,  and  wearing  white  shirts 
over  their  dresses  that  they  might  recognise 
one  another  in  tjie  obscurity.  Their  watch- 
word was  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  God."  They 
glided  stealthily  into  a  pine  forest,  i 
which  the  Reformed  troops  were  encamped. 
The  men  stationed  at  the  advanced  gu:,rd  of 
the  Zurichers  having  perceived  the  enemy, 
ran  up  to  the  fires  to  arouse  their  friend's, 
but  they  had  scarcely  readied  the  third  fire 
before  the  Waldstettes  appeared,  uttering 
frightful  shouts.1  "  Har...Har...Har...Har  ! 

...Where  are  these  impious  heretics? 

liar. ..Har...Har... liar!"  The  army  of  the 
cities  at  first  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and  many  of  the  white  shirts  fell  covered 
with  blood;  but  this  did  not  continue  long. 
The  bravest,  with  the  valiant  Frey  at  their 
head,  having  bitten  the  dust,  the  rout  became 
general,  and  800  men  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

In  the  midst  of  these  afflictions  the  Ber- 
nes  •  remained  stubborn  and  motionless. 
Francis  Kolb,  who,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age,  had  accompanied  the  Bernese 
contingent  as  chaplain,  reproached  in  a  ser- 
mon the  negligence  and  cowardice  of  his 
party.  "  Your  ancestors,"  said  he,  "  would 
have  swum  across  the  Rhine,  and  you — 
this  little  stream  stops  you  !  They  went  to 
battle  for  a  word,  and  you,  even  the  Gospel 
cannot  move.  For  us  it  only  remains  to 
commit  our  cause  to  God."  "Many  voices 
were  raised  against  the  imprudent  old  man, 
but  others  took  up  his  defence ;  and  the  cap- 
tain, James  May,  being  as  indignant  as  the 
aged  chaplain  at  the  delays  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  drew  his  sword,  and  thrusting  it 
into  the  folds  of  the  Bernese  banner,  pricked 
the  bear  that  was  represented  on  it,  and 
cried  out  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army,  "  You  knave,  will  you  not  show  your 
claws?"2  But  the  bear  remained  motion- 
less. 

The  whole  of  the  Reformation  was  com- 
promised. Scarcely  had  Ferdinand  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  arch-heretic 
Zwingle,  and  of  the  defeat  at  Cappel,  than 
with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  lie  forwarded 
these  good  news  to  his  brother  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  saying,  "  this  is  the  first 
of  the  victories  destined  to  restore  the  faith." 
After  the  defeat  at  the  Goubel,  he  wrote 
again,  saying  that  if  the  emperor  were  not 
so  near  at  hand,  he  would  not  hesitate,  how- 
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I  Mil  einem  Brossen  grusamen  geschrey.    Bull.  111.  201. 
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ever  weak  lie  mi;-lit  be,  to  rush  forward  in 
person,  sword  in  hand,  to  terminate  so  right- 
eous an  cnti-rprist1..  "  Remember,"  said  he, 
that  you  are  flu-  first  prince  in  Christendom, 
and  that  you  will  never  have  a  hotter  oppor- 
tunity of  covering  yourself  with  glory.  As- 
t-i.-t  the  <•  nitons  with  your  troops;  the  Ger- 
man sects  will  perish,  when  they  are  no 
!  inger  supported  by  heretical  Switzerland."1 
-•'  The  more  1  reflect,"  replied  Charles,  "  the 
more  I  am  pleased  with  your  advice.  The 
imperial  dignity  with  which  I  am  invested, 
the  protection  that  I  owe  to  Christendom 
and  to  public  order,  in  a  word,  the  safety  of 
the  house  of  Austria, — every  thing  appeals  to 
me  !  " 

Already  about  t\vo  thousand  Italian  sol- 
di. TS,  sent  by  the  pope  and  commanded  by 
the  Genoese  De  1'isola,  had  unfolded  their 
seven  standards,  and  united  near  Zug  with 
the  army  of  the  Five  Cantons.  Auxiliary 
troops,  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  even 
missionaries  to  convert  the  heretics,  were  not 
d.  The  Bishop  of  Veroli  arrived  in 
..•:rl;uid  in  order  to  bring  back  the  Lu- 
therans to  the  Roman  faith  by  means  of  his 
friends  and  of  his  money.2  The  Roman  po- 
liticians hailed  the  victory  at  Capped  as  the 
signal  of  the  restoration  of  the  papal  autho- 
not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  Christendom.3  At  last  this  pre- 
sumptuous Reformation,  was  about  to  be  re- 
prussod.  Instead  of  the  great  deliverance  of 
which  Zwingle  had  dreamt,  the  imperial 
eagle  let  loose  by  the  Papacy  was  about  to 
pounce  on  all  Europe,  and  strangle  it  in  its 
talons.  The  cause  of  liberty  had  perished 
on  the  Albis. 

But  the  hopes  of  the  Papists  were  vain : 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  although  humbled 
at  this  moment,  was  destined  finally  to  gain 
a  glorious  victory.  A  cloud  may  hide  the 
sun  for  a,  time  ;  but  the  cloud  passes  and  the 
sun  reappears.  Jesus  Christ  is  always  the 
same,  and  the  gates  of  hell  may  triumph  on 
the  battle-field,  but  cannot  prevail  against 
his  Church. 

Nevertheless  every  thingseemcd advancing 
towards  a  grand  catastrophe.  The  Tocken- 
burgers  made  peace  and  retired.  The  Thur- 
govians  followed  them  ;  and  next  the  people 
of  Gaster.  The  evangelical  army  was  thus 
gradually  disbanded.  The  severity  of  the 
season  combined  with  these  dissensions ; 
continual  storms  of  wind  and  rain  drove  the 
soldiers  to  their  homes. 

Upon  this  the  Five  Cantons  with  the  un- 

i  Quc  sc  perdo  dcilar  i  camino  para  rcmediar  lasquiebras 
de  nuestra  ft  y  set  Va.  Md.  Senor  dc  Allenmna.  Ferdinand 
to  Charles  V.  11th  November  1631. 

i  Con  propoijitn  di  rimovcr  Luthcriani  <lalla  lore  mala 
opinioue,  con  mezzo  di  alcunf  suoi  amici  e  cou  deiiuri. 
Report  of  Busadonna,  Archbishop  of  Venice. 

3  Ranhe,  JJeUlshe  GrMChlchte,  ili.  SC7. 


disciplined  bands  of  the  Italian  general  Isola 
threw  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lake  of  Zurich.  The  alarm-bell  was  wrung 
on  every  side  ;  the  peasants  retired  in  crowds 
into  the  city,  with  their  weeping  wives, 
their  frightened  children,  and  their  cattle 
that  filled  the  air  with  sullen  lowings.  A 
report  too  was  circulated  that  the  enemv  in- 
tended laying  siege  to  Zurich.  The  country- 
people  in  alarm  declared  that  if  the  city  re- 
fused to  make  terms,  they  would  trea't  on 
their  own  account. 

The  peace  party  prevailed  in  the  council ; 
deputies  were  elected  to  negotiate.  "Above 
all  things,  preserve  the  Gospel,  and  then  our 
honour,  as  far  as  may  be  possible  !  "  Such 
were  their  instructions.  On  the  IGih  No- 
vember, the  deputies  from  Zurich  arrived  in 
a  meadow  situated  near  the  frontier,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sihl,  in  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Five  Cantons  awaited  them. 
They  proceeded  to  the  deliberations.  •'  in 
the  name  of  the  most  honourable,  holy,  and 
divine  Trinity,"  began  the  treat}',  "  Firstly, 
we  the  people  of  Zurich  bind  ourselves  and 
agree  to  leave  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
confederates  of  the  Five  Cantons,  their  well- 
beloved  co-burghers  of  the  Valais,  and  all 
their  adherents  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  in  their 
true  and  indubitable  Christian  faith,1  renoun- 
cing all  evil  intention,  wiles,  and  stratagems. 
And,  on  our  side,  we  of  the  Five  Cantons, 
agree  to  leave  our  confederates  of  Zurich  and 
their  allies  in  possession  of  their  faith."2  At 
the  same  time,  Rapperschwyl,  Gaster,  Wesen, 
Bremgarten.  Mellingen,  and  the  common 
bailiwicks,  were  abandoned  to  the  Five  Can- 
tons. 

Zurich  had  preserved  its  faith  ;  and  that 
was  all.  The  treaty  having  been  read  and 
approved  of,  the  plenipotentiaries  got  off 
their  horses,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  God.3  Then  the  new  cap- 
tain-general of  the  Zurichers,  Escher,  a  hasty 
and  eloquent  old  man,  rising  up,  said  as  he 
•turned  towards  the  Waldstettes  :  "  God  be 
praised  that  I  can  again  call  you  my  well- 
beloved  confederates ! "  and  approaching 
them,  he  shook  hands  successively  with 
Golder,  Hug,  Troguer,  Rychmuth,  Mar- 
quart,  Zellger,  and  TJioss,  the  terrible  vic- 
tors at  Cappel.  All  eyes  were  fil-led  with 
tears.4  Each  took  with  trembling  hand  the 
bottle  suspended  at  his  side,  and  offered  a 
draught  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite 
party.  Shortly  after  a  similar  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Berne. 


i  By  ihren  wahrcn  ungezwyfflten  cbristenllchen  e'auben. 
Tschudi,  p.  247. 

-  By  ihren  Glauben.    Ibid. 

3  Knuwet  mencklleh  wider  unj  biittet.    Bull.  Hi.  253. 

«  Und  luftend  ilincn  alien  die  Augen  fiber.  1'schudl,  p. 
246. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Restoration  of  Popery  at  Bremgarten  and  Bappcrschwyl— 
i'ricsts  iuid  Monks  t.'vorv  when — Sorrow  I>H  EcolnmpftdlUB 
—A  tranquil  Scene— Peaceful  Dratli  .it1  CEcolampadlus— 
Henry  ISullinger  at  Zurich— Contrition  and  Exultation— 
The  great  Lesson— Conclusion. 

THE  restoration  of  Popery  immediately  com- 
menced in  Switzerland,  and  Rome  showed 
herself  every  where  proud,  exacting,  and  am- 
bitions. 

After  the  battle  of  Cappel,  the  Romish 
minority  at  Glaris  had  resumed  the  upper- 
hand.  It  marched  with  Schwytz  against 
\Yt_-scn  and  the  district  of  the  Gaster.  On 
the  eve  of  the  invasion,  at  midnight,  twelve 
deputies  came  and  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Schwytzer  chiefs,  who  were  satis- 
fied with  confiscating  the  national  banners  of 
these  two  districts,  with  suppressing  their 
tribunals,  annulling  their  ancient  liberties, 
and  condemning  some  to  banishment,  and 
others  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Next  the  mass, 
the  altars!  and  images  were  every  where  re- 
established, and  they  are  maintained  until 
the  present  day.1  Such  was  the  pardon  of 
Schwytz  ! 

It  was  especially  on  Bremgarten,  Mcllin- 
gen.  and  the  free  bailiwicks  that  the  cantons 
proposed  inflicting  a  terrible  vengeance. 
Berne  having  recalled  its  army,  Mufrschli, 
the  avoyer  of  Bremgarten,  followed  Diesbach 
as  far  as  Arau.  In  vain  did  the  former  re- 
mind the  Bernese  that  it  was  only  according 
to  the  orders  of  Berne  and  Zurich  that  Brem- 
garten had  blockaded  the  Five  Cantons. 
"  Bend  to  circumstances,"  replied  the  general. 
On  this  the  wretched  Mutschli,  fuming  away 
from  the  pitiless  Bernese,  exclaimed,  "  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  has  well  saifl, — Cursed  be 
he  that  trustcth  in  man !"  The  Swiss  and 
Italian  bands  entered  furiously  into  these 
flourishing  districts,  brandishing  their  wea- 
pons, inflicting*  heavy  fines  on  all  the  inha- 
bitants, compelling  the  Gospel  ministers  to 
flee,  and  restoring  every  where  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  mass,  idols,  and  altars. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  the  misfor- 
tune was  still  greater.  On  the  18th  Novem- 
ber, while  the  Reformed  of  Rapperschwyl 
were  sleeping  peacefully  in  reliance  on  the 
treaties,  an  army  from  Schwytz  silently 
;>:(-sed  the  wooden  bridge  nearly  2000  feet 
long  which  crosses  the  lake,  and  was  admit- 
ted into  the  city  by  the  Romish  party.  On 
a  sudden  the  Reformed  awoke  at  the  loud 
pealing  of  the  bells,  and  the  tumultuous 
voices  of  the  Catholics  :  the  greater  part 
quitted  the  city.  One  of  them,  however,  by 
name  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  barricaded  his 
house,  placed  arquebuses  at  every  window, 
and  repelled  the  attack.  The  exasperated 
enemy  brought  up  some  heavy  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, besieged  this  extemporaneous  citadel 
in  regular  form,  and  Wohlgemuth  was  soon 


<!  wiirdent  mass,  aTtSr  und  gotzen  Tteder  uflf  gcricht. 
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taken  and  put  to  death  in  the  midst  of  hor- 
rible tortures. 

Nowhere  had  the  struggle  been  more 
violent  than  at  Soleurc  ;  the  two  parties  were 
drawn  up  in  battle-array  on  each  side  of  the 
Aar,  and  the  Romanists  had  already  dis- 
harged  one  ball  against  the  opposite  bank, 
another  was  about  to  follow,  when  the 
avoyer  Wenge,  throwing  himself  on  the 
mmith  of  the  cannon,  cried  out  earnestly: 
"  Fellow-citizens,  let  there  bo  no  bloodshed, 
or  else  let  me  be  your  first  victim!"  Tin; 
astonished  multitude  droppe-!  their  arms  : 
but  seventy  evangelical  families  were  obliged 
to  emigrate,  and  Soleuro  returned  under  the 
paprfl  yoke. 

The  deserted  cells  of  St.  Gall,  Muri.  Em- 
sidlen,  Wettingen,  Rheinau,  St.  Catherine, 
Hermetschwyll,  and  Guadenthall  witnessed 
the  triumphant  return  of  Benedictines,  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  and  all  the  Romish 
militia  ;  priests  and  monks,  intoxicated  with 
their  victory,  overran  country  and  town,  and 
prepared  for  new  conquests. 

The  wind  of  adversity  was  furiously  rag- 
ing :  the  evangelical  churches  fell  one  after 
another,  like  the  pines  in  the  forest  whose 
fall  before  the  battle  of  the  Goubel  had  raised 
such  gloomy  presentiments.  The  Five  Can- 
tons, full  of  gratitude  to  the  Virgin,  made  a 
solemn  pilgrimage  to  her  temple  at  Einsidlen. 
In  this  desolated  sanctuary  the  chaplains 
celebrated  their  mysteries  anew ;  the  abbot, 
who  had  no  monks,  sent  a  number  of  youths 
into  Swabia  to  be  trained  up  in  the  rules  of 
the  order  ;  and  this  famous  chapel,  which 
Zwingle's  voice  had  converted  into  a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  Word,  became  for  Switzerland, 
what  it  has  remained  until  this  day,  the 
centre  of  the  power  and  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  Papacy. 

But  -this  was  not  enough.  At  the  very 
time  that  these  flourishing  churches  were 
falling  to  the  ground,  the  Reform  witnessed 
the  extinction  of  its  brightest  lights.  A 
blow  from  a  stone  had  shiin  the  energetic 
Zvdngle  on  the  field  of' battle,  and  the  re- 
hound  reached  the  pacific  (Eeolampadius  at 
Basle,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  that  was  wholly 
evangelical.  The  "death  of  his  friend,  the 
severe  judgments  with  which  his  memory 
was  persecuted,  the  terror  that  had  sudden  ly 
taken  the  place  of  the  hopes  he  had  enter- 
tained of  the  future — all  these  sorrows  rent 
the  heart  of  OEcolanipadius,  and  his  head  and 
his  life  soon  inclined  .sadly  to  the  tomb. 
"  Alas  ! "  cried  he,  "  that  Zwingle,  whom  1 
have  so  long  regarded  as  my  right  arm,  has 
fallen  under  the  blows  of  cruel  enemies!"1 
He  recovered,  however,  sufficient  energy  to 
defend  the  memory  of  his  brother.  "  It  was 
not,"  said  he,  "  on  the  heads  of  the  most 
guilty  that  the  wrath  of  Pilate  and  the  tower 
of  Si  loam  fell.  The  judgment  began  in  the 
house  of  God;  our  presumption  has  been 

'  J  Zwinilhtm  nostrum,  quern  pro  manu  ixHera  nuncmulto 
temj'Ore  luibui.    Zurich  31S. 
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punished ;  let  our  trust  now  be  placed  on 
the  Lord  alone,  and  this  will  be  an  in- 
estimable pain.  CEcolampadius  declined  the 
call  of  Zurich  to  take  Zwingle's  place.  "  My 
post  is  here, "said  he,  as  he  looked  upon  Basl'-. 

He  was  not  destined  to  hold  it  long.  Ill- 
ness fell  upon  him  in  addition  to  so  many 
afflictions;  the  plague  was  in  the  city  ;  a  vio- 
lent inflammation  attacked  him,1  and  erelong 
a  tranquil  scene  succeeded  the  tumult  of 
Cappel.  A  peaceful  death  calmed  the  agi-* 
tated  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  replaced  by 
Sweet  and  heavenly  emotions  the  terror  and 
distress  with  which  a  horrible  disaster  had 
filled  them. 

On  hearing1  of  the  danger  of  CEcoInmpa- 
dius,  all  the  city  was  plunged  into  mourn- 
ing: a  crowd  of  men  of  every  age  -n\'l  <if 
every  rank  rr.shcd  to  liis  house.  "  Rejoice," 
said  the  reformer  with  a  meek  look;  "  I  am 
going  to  a  place  of  everlasting  joy."  lie 
then  commemorated  the  death  of  our  Lord 
•with  his  wife,  his  relations,  and  domestics, 
who  shed  floods  of  tears.  "  This  supper," 
said  the  dying  man,  "  is  a  sign  of  my  real 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  my  Redeemer." 

On  the  morrow  he  sent  for  his  colleagues : 
"  My  brethren,"  said  he,  "  the  Lord  is  there  ; 
he  calls  me  away.  Oh  !  my  brethren,  what 
a  black  cloud  is  appearing  m  the  horizon — 
what  a  tempest  is  approaching!  Be  stead- 
fast: the  Lord  will  preserve  his  own."  He 
then  held  out  his  hand,  which  .'ill  these 
faithful  ministers  clasped  with  veneration. 

On  the  23d  November  lie  called  his  child- 
ren around  him,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
barely  three  years  old.  "  Eusebius,  Irene, 
Aleth'e,".,"  said  he  to  them,  as  he  took  their 
little  hands,  "love  God  who  is  your  Father." 
Their  mother  having  promised  for  them,  the 
children  retired  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Hying  servant  of  the  Lord.  The  night  that 
followed  this  scene  was  his  last.  All  the 
pastors  were  around  his  bed  :  "  What  is  the 
news?"  asked  CEcolampadius  of  a  friend 
who  came  in.  "  Nothing,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,"  said  the  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus, 
"  I  will  tell  you  something  new."  His 
friends  awaited  in  astonishment.  "  In  a 
short  time  I  shall  be  with  the  Lord  Jesus." 
One  of  his  friends  now  asking  him  if  he  was 
incommoded  by  the  light,  he  replied,  putting 
his  Innd  on  his  heart:  "There  is  light 
enn'igii  here."  As  the  day  began  to  break, 
he  repeated  in  a  feeble  voice  the  51st  Psalm  : 
I  In:  i  mercy  ufion  me,  0  Lord,  according  to  tJ:ji 
li'i-intf  kindness.  Then  remaining  sijent,  as  if 
he  v.-ished  to  recover  strength,  he  said,  "  Lord 
Jesus,  help  me!"  The  ten  pastors  with  up- 
Ijfted  hands  fell  on  their  knees  around  his 
hedj  :»{  this  moment  the  sun  rose,  and 
darted  his  earliest  rays  .on  a  scene  of  sorrow 
so  great  and  so  afflicting  with  which  the 
Church  of  G"d  was  again  stricken.2 

1  Atcr  carlmnniHis  qnovis  cnrVinrii'i.  vi  ilomo  Pel  splen- 
dldlorem  perdidjt.    J.  J.  Hottlngcr.ili.6a4. 

2  De  Juuimis  (Ecolampadia  obilii,  i>ci  •  imonem  Oryneum. 
]>,>!>.  tEcol.  ct  Z»!r.giii,  libri  iv. 
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The  death  of  this  servant  of  the  Lord  was 
like  his  life,  full  of  light  and  peace.  CEco- 
lampadius was  in  an  especial  degree  the 
Christian  spiritualist  and  biblical"  divine, 
The  importance  he  attached  to  the  study  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  imprinted 
one  of  its  most  essential  characters  on  the 
reformed  theology.1  Considered  as  a  man  of 
action,  his  moderation  and  meekness  placed 
him  in  the  second  rank.  Had  he  been  able 
to  exert  more  of  this  peaceful  spirit  over 
Zwingle,  great  misfortunes  might  perhaps 
have  been  avoided.  But  like  all  men  of  meek 
disposition,  his  peaceful  character  yielded  too 
much  to  the  energetic  will  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Zurich  ;  and  he  thus  renounced,  in 
part  at  least,  the  legitimate  influence  that 
he  might  have  exercised  over  the  Reformer 
of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Church. 

Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius  had  fallen. 
There  was  a  great  void  and  a  great  sorrow 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Dissensions  vanished 
before  these  two  graves,  and  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  tears.  Luther  himself  was  moved. 
On  receiving  the  news  of  these  two  deaths, 
he  colled  to  mind  the  clays  he  had  passed 
with  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius  at  Marburg ; 
and  the  blow  inflicted  on  him  by  their  sudden 
decease  was  such,  that  many  years  after  he 
said  toBullinger:  "  Their  'death  filled  me 
with  such  intense  sorrow,  that  I  was  near 
dying  myself."2 

The  youthful  Henry  Bullinger,  threatened 
with  the  scaffold,  had  been  compelled  to  flee 
from  Bremgarten,  his  native  town,  witli  his 
.aged  lather,  his  colleagues,  and  sixty  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  who  abandoned  their 
houses  to  be  pillaged  by  the  Waldstettes.3 
Three  days  after  this,  he  was  preaching  in 
the  cathedral' of  Zurich:  "No!  Zwingle  is 
not  dead  !  "  exclaimed  Myconius ;  "  or,  like 
the  phosnix,  he  has  risen  again  from  his 
ashes."  Bullinger  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  succeed  the  great  ReformeK  He  adopted 
Zwingle 's  orphan  children,  Wilhelm,  Regula, 
and  Ulrich,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
place  of  their  father.  This  young  man, 
scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  who 
presided  forty  years  with  wisdom  and  bless- 
ing over  this  church,  was  every  where 
greeted  as  the  apostle  of  Switzerland.4 

Yet  as  the  sea  roars  long  after  the  violent 
tempest  has  subsided,  so  the  people  of  Zurich 
were  still  in  commotion.  Many  were  agi- 
tated from  on  high.  They  came  to  them- 
selves; they  acknowledged  their  error;  the 
weapons  of  their  warfare  had  been  carnal ; 
they  were  now  of  a  contrite  and  humble, 


1  See  liis  Oommen.'aries  on  Isaiah  (1525).  Jst  chapter;  on 
Ezeklel  (1X7):  Hac^ai,  Zuchariah.  Malachi  (1527);  Daniel 
(istu):  and  the  commentaries  published  after  his  death, 
with  interpretations  "ii  Jeremiah.  Ezekiel.  Hosea,  Joel. 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  and  the  1st  and  2d  chapters  of 
Micah. 

-  De  oi.iiin  n>or!c  (lolorcm  concepi its  ut  corumcasus 

me  I'ene  exaimnavfnt,  L.  KI>I>  v.  ]1'2. 

3  Xe  a  •imniiuc  pngis  ant  obtruncarer  aut  comhurerer. 
Bull,  ad  Mvc  November  15.11. 

«  Haller  ;•>!  Bulling.  1536. 
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spirit ;  they  aro?e  and  went  to  their  Father 
and  confessed  their  sin.  In  those  days  there, 
was  great  mourning  in  Zurich.  Some,  how- 
ever, stood  up  with  pride,  protested  by  the. 
mouth  of  their  ministers  against  the  work  of 
the  diplomatists,  and  boldly  stigmatized  the 
shameful  compact.  "  If  the  shepherds  sleep, 
the  dogs  must  bark,''  exclaimed  Leo  Juda  in 
the  cathedral  of  Zurich.  "  My  duty  is  to 
give  warning  of  the  evil  they  are  about  to 
do  to  my  Master's  house."1 

Nothing  could  equal  the  sorrow  of  this  city, 
except  the  exultation  of  the  Waldstettes. 
The  noise  of  drums  and  fifes,  the  firing  of 
guns,  the  ringing  of  bells,  had  long  resounded 
mi  the  banks  of  their  lakes,  and  even  to  their 
highest  valleys.  Now  the  noise  was  less, 
but  the  effect  greater.  The  Five  Cantons, 
in  close  alliance  with  Friburg  and  Soleure, 
formed  a  perpetual  league  for  the  defence  of 
the  ancient  chrislian  faith  with  the  Bishop 
of  Sion  and  the  tithing?  of  the  Valais ;  and 
henceforward  carried  their  measures  in  the 
federal  affairs  with  boldness.  But  a  deep 
conviction  was  formed  at  that  period  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Swiss  Reformed.  "  Faith  comes 
from  God^said  they  ;  "  its  success  does  not 
depend  on  the  life  or  death  of  one  man.  Let 
our  adversaries  boast  of  our  ruin,  we  will 
boast  only  in  the  Cross."2— "  God  reigns," 
wrote  Berne  to  Zurich,  "  and  he  will  not 
permit  the  bark  to  founder."  This  convic- 
tion was  of  more  avail  than  the  victory  of 
Cappel. 

Thus  the  Eeformation  that  had  deviated 
from  the  right  path,  was  driven  back  by  the 
very  violence  of  the  assault  into  its  primitive 
course,  having  no  other  power  than  the 
Word  of  God.  An  inconceivable  infatuation 
had  taken  possession  of  the  friends  of  the 
Bible.  They  had  forgotten  that  our  warfare 
is  not  carnal ;  and  had  appealed  to  arms  and 
to  battle.  But  God  reigns  ;  he  punishes  the 
churches  and  the  people  who  turn  aside  fi»m 
his  ways.  We  have  taken  a  few  stones,  and 
piled  them  as  a  monument  on  the  battle-field 
of  Cappel,  in  order  to  remind  the  Church  of 
the  great  lesson  which  this  terrible  catas- 
trophe teaches.  As  we  bid  farewell  to  this 
sad  scene,  we  inscribe  on  these  monumental 
stones,  on  the  one  side,  these  words  from 


1  Ich  miishollcn.    Ptill.1H.S5I. 

2  Gloriantibtis  adversitriis  in  ruinnm,  nos  in  crure  gloric- 
mur.    A.d  OBcolamp. Mth  November  1531.    Zurich  MS. 


God's  1'xiok  :   "  ^niiif  trust  tnchttriott,  and  some 

*in  /(or.w.s-  .-  lint  ire  n'ill  remember  tin'  >u'i//r  of  the 
Lord  our  God.  They  are  brought  down  find 
fullfii  :  but  we  are  risen  snd  stand  uprt<//it." 
And  on  the  other,  this  declaration  of  the 
Head  i>r  the  Church:  ""My  kingdom  in  not  of 
thix  world."  If,  from  the  ashes  of  the  mar- 
tyrs at  Cappel,  a  voice  could  be  heard,  it 
would  be  in  these  very  words  of  the  Hi  hie 
that  these  noble  confessors  would,  after  three 
centuries,  address  the  Christians  of  our 
days.  That  the  Church  has  no  other  king 
than  Jesus  Christ  ;  that  she  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  the  policy  of  the  world,  derive 
from  it  her  inspiration,  and  call  for  its  swords, 
its  prisons,-  or  its  treasures  ;  that  she  will 
conquer  by  the  spiritual  powers  which  God 
has  deposited  in  her  bosom,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  reign  of  her  adorable  Head  ;  that  she 
must  not  expect  upon  earth  thrones  and 
mortal  triumphs  ;  but  that  her  march  resem 
bles  that  of  her  King,  from  the  manger  to 
the  cross,  and  from  the  cross  to  the  crown  :  — 
such  is  the  lesson  to  be  read  on  the  blood- 
stained page  that  has  crept  into  our  simple 
and  evangelical  narrative.1 

But  if  God  teaches  his  people  great  lessons, 
lie  also  gives  them  great  deliverances.  The 
bolt  had  fallen  from  heaven.  The  Reforma- 
tion seemed  to  be  little  better  than  a  lifeless 
body  cumbering  the  ground,  and  whose  dis- 
severed lin-bs  were  about  to  be  reduced  to 
ashes.  But  God  raises  up  the  dead.  New 
and  more  glorious  destinies  were,  awaiting 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  At  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Switzerland,  in  a  great  valley  which  the 
white  giant  of  the  mountains  points  out  from 
afar  ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  lake,  at  the 
spot  where  the  Rhone,  clear  and  blue  as  the 
sky  above  it,  rolls  its  majestic  waters  ;  on  a 
small  hill  that  the  foot  of  Cresar  had  once 
trod,  and  on  which  the  steps  of  another  con- 
queror, of  a  Gaul,  of  a  1'icardine,'-  were  de- 
stined erelong  to  leave  their  ineffaceable  and 
glorious  traces,  stood  an  ancient  city,  as  yet 
covered  with  the  dense  shadows  of  Popery  ; 
but  which  God  was  about  to  raise  to  be  a 
beacon  to  the  Church,  and  a  bulwark  to 
Christendom. 


Prar  Trre  having  perished,  aroclc  has  been 
placed  over  the  spot  where  this  illustrious  reformer  died  ; 
and  on  it  are  engraved  suitable  inscriptions,  different,  how 
ever,  from  those  in  the  text. 
*  John  Calvin  of  Noyon. 
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departments  of  Christian  labour — we  are  much  deceived  if  he  has  his  superior,  or  in  all  these  respects  his 
equal,  among  the  Divines  of  the  present  age,  and  of  any  country." — Boston  Recorder. 


CARTER'S    PUBLICATIONS.    f 

NEWTON.— THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON— Late  Pastor  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolworth,  and  St.  Mary  Woolworth-HaiVj  Lon- 
don. $2  50. 

THE  LIFE    \ND  LETTERS  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN   NEWTON.     Svo. 

MCCHEYNE.— THE  SERMONS,  LECTURES,  LETTERS,  NARRATIVES, 
P^ims,  Life  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Murray  McCheyne,  with  a  fine  Portrait 
on  steel.  2  vols.  Svo. 

BUCHANAN.— THE  OFFICE  AND  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Buchanan,  author  of  "Comfort  iu  Affliction,"  &c.  12mo. 

H  ETH  ER  I  N  GTO  N  .—HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  'SCOTLAND,  FROM 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  period  of  the  disruption  in  1843.  By  the  Rev. 
Wm.  M.  Hetherington,  A.M.  "Svo.  $1  50. 

SU  DD  ARDS.— THE  BRITISH  PULPIT;  consisting  of  Discourses  of  the  most 
eminent  living  Divines,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Sud- 
dards.  2  vols';  Svo.  $2  50. 

"This  splendid  work  consists  of  two  volumes,  each  numbering  more  than  500  pages,  handsomely  bonnd ; 
each  volume  ornamented  with  portraits  of  five  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  whose  sermons  are  here  pub- 
lished. Kaon  volume  cmtains  about  sixty  sermons,  only  '.me  from  the  same  person.  They  take  the  range  of 
evangelical  denominations,  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational  ticing  the  most  numerous.  Although  the  author 
of  the  selection  does  not  profess  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  sentiments  expressed  in  them,  they  all  cmne  from 
men  noted  for  their  practical  godliness.  The  theological  student  and  the  settled  pastor,  will  alike  find  profit- 
able and  pleasing  occupation  in  studying  them,  as  they  constitute  a  rich  mine  of  ministerial  eloquence  and 
Christian  sentiment."— Baptist  Advocate. 

BUTLER.— THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  BUTLER,  D.C.L.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  character  and  writings  of 
the  author.  By  Samuel  Halifax,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Svo 

THE  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution 

and  Course  of  Nature.     By  Joseph  Butler,  D.C.L.     Svo. 

SERMONS.     By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Butler,  D.C.L.     Svo. 

"The 
would   tie 


in  the  habit "of  'rea'ding~'it,  carefully,  once  every  year.     The  .Dissertations  and  Sermons  on  important  subjects, 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit."— New  England  Puritan. 

BUTLER   AND   WILSON.— THE  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  Natural  and 
Revealed.     By  Joseph  Butler,  D.C.L.,  and  Daniel  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.    Svo 

LUTHER.— A  COMMENTARY  ON    ST    PAUL'S   EPISTLE  TO   THE  GALA- 

TIANS.     By  Martin  Luther.     Svo.     $1  50. 

DICK.— LECTURES  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     By  the  Rev.  John  Dick, 

D.D.,  Author  of  "  Lectures  on  Theology,"  &c.  &c. 

"  The  style  of  the  author  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  work  of  this  description  It  is  uncommonly  perspicuous, 
terse,  nervous  and  calm.  His  ideas  are  the  production  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  originally  endowed  with 
strong  common  sense.  In  many  respects  he  has  the  characteristics  of  Andrew  Fuller,  with  more  of  the  polish 
of  the  school." — Baptist  Advocate. 

TYNG. THE  ISRAEL  OF  GOD      A    Series  of  Discourses.     By   the   Rev.   S.  H. 

Tyng,  D  D.     Svo.     $1  00 

"  The  fair  sheet  on  which  they  are  printed,  with  its  wide  margin  and  handsome  type,  attracts  and  pleases  the 
eye ;  while  the  Scripture  truth  and  holy  sentiment  which  glow  through  their  transparent  style,  delight  and 
improve  the  heart.  The  subjects  a"re  all  of  an  eminently  spiritual  character,  relating-  to  the  new  birth,  anj  the 
ganctification  of  the  soul.  They  are  treated  with  no  effort  for  the  display  of  talent,  but  with  a  manifest  and 
most  earnest  desire  to  do  good.  'The  diction  is  polished  and  slightly  embellished,  ranging  between  the  neat 
and  elegant ;  the  method  is  always  clear,  and  the  argument  cogent.  ' — Rti-ordcr. 

LECTURES   ON  THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL.     By  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng, 

D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  New-York.     12mo. 

CECIL.— THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  RICHARD  CECIL      3  vols.  12mo. 

THE    LIFE,  CHARACTER,   AND    REMAINS    OF    THE   REV.  RICHARD 

CECIL.     12mo.  - 

"  We  often  meet  with  men  distinguished  for  certain  characteristics  or  acquirements.  One  has  an  elegant, 
classical  mind,  but  is  destitute  of  original  genius  ;  another,  with  imposing  abilities,  is  rough  and  unpolished. 
Some  uniting  polish  with  native  superiority,  are  destitute  of  the  grace  of  godliness  :  and  others  excelling  in 
piety  and  good  works,  unavoidably  offend  a  refined  taste  by  some  vulgarity  of  thought,  expression,  or  action. 
But  in  Kichard  Cecil  we  see  a  man  combining  the  rich  soil  of  strong  native  talent  wirh  a  refinement  of  culti- 
vation not  surpassed  by  classic  example  ;  while  in  him  the  elegant  and  profound  scholar,  and  polished  gen- 
tleman are  only  the  subordinate  characters  of  the  humble  minded,  devoted,  and  ent.rprising  follower  of  th« 
lowly  Jesus.''— Baptist  Advocate. 
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DAVIES.—  SERMONS  "ON  IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS.  P,y  the  Rev.  Samuel  Da- 
vies,  A.M.,  President  of  the  College  of  New-Jersey,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Author.  By  Albert  Barnes.  3  vols.  J2mo.  §1  50. 

DAVIDSON.— CONNECTION  OF  SACRED  AND  PROFANE  HISTORY.  Be- 
ing a  Review  of  the  principal  events  in  the  world,  as  tney  bear  upon  the  state  of  reli- 
gion from  the  close  of  the  01 1  Testament  History  till  the  establishment  of  Christian- 
ity. By  Dr.  Davidson.  3  vols.  l'2mo.  $1  50. 

"This  work  is  well  executed,  and  is,  we  think,  calculated  to  become  popular.  The  historical  plan  is  clear 
and  unique,  ami  the  stylo  is  singularly  attractive,  on  account  of  its  purity  and  •strength.  It  is  constructed 
upon  a  Christian  basis,  reo  i^ni/.iii^  the  fact,  (hat  although  the  superintending  power  of  (Jod  over  the  progress 
•f  nations,  may  be  as  mitraceable  as  his  paths  in  the  ocean,  yet  theeffects  are  everywhere  visible,  and  manifest 
the  progressive  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  and  promises  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Oracles." — 
Protestant  C/iurchinan. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. — Containing  the  History  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Chaldeans,  Medes,  Lydians,  Carthagenians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  the  Selucidae  in 
Syria,  and  Parthians.  From  Rollin,  and  other  authentic  sources,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  4  vols.  12mo.  $2  00. 

"This  history  is  not  a  servile  copy  from  any  other,  but  has  a  delightful  freshness  about  it,  the  borrowed 
parts  being  re-written,  and  cast  into  a  new  form,  on  such  principles  of  selection  and  arrangement,  as  favour 
perspicuity,  an  1  assist  the  memory.  Instead  of  being;  lost  in  a  chaos  of  materials,  the  reader  is  carried  along 
in  a  plain  path  through  well  assorted  and  happily  adjusted  facts,  cheered  by  a  vivacity  which  keei  s  him  inte- 
rested. God  is  not  excluded  from  the  world  which  he  created,  nor  is  his  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  men 
overlooked.  For  common  use,  we  think  it  deserves  to  supersede  all  that  have  gone  before  it." — Portland 
Christ.  Mirror. 

H  A  LD  A  NE.— EXPOSITION  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS;  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Mackftight,  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  and  Professor 
Tholuck.  By  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  Svo. 

DUNCAN.—  THE  SACRED  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SEASONS;  Illustrating  the 
perfections  of  God  in  the  Phenomena  of  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.D. 
4  vols.  12mo. 

"  The  Duncan  family  have  highly  distinguished  themselves  for  their  genius  and  piety.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  Mary  Lundie  Duncan,  with  her  accomplished  and  pious  mother,  her  devoted  and  gentle-hearted  brother, 
her  noble  and  learned  father?  The  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons  by  the  latter,  has  been  much  admired 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  It  has  almost  assumed  the  character  of  a  sacred  classic.  Its  philosophy 
and  piety,  its  learning  and  eloquence  are  equally  distinguished.  To  those,  then,  who  love  nature, — who  delight 
to  wander  forth  amid  the  green  fields  at  early  morn  or  eventide,  and  gather  instruction  from  the  opening  flow- 
ers ;  to  those  especially  who  are  wont  to  'rise  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,'  would  we  commend  these  ele- 
gant and  admirable  volumes." — Christian  Secretary. 

HAWKER  :— THE  POOR  MAN'S  MORNING  PORTION.  Being  a  selection  of  a 
verse  in  Srripture,  with  short  observations  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Intended  for 
the  use  of  the  Poor  in  Spirit,  "  who  are  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom." 
By  Robert  Hawker,  D.D.  Plymouth,  England.  12mo. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  volume,on  the  same  general  plan  as  Jay's  Exercises,  providing  averse  of  Scripture  for 
each  day,  with  brief  practical  remarks.  It  is  truly  a  good  "  Morning  Portion  "  for  the  poor  man,  who  has 
comparatively  little  time  in  the  morning  to  devote  to  his  spiritual  duties.  These  portions  are,  therefore,  short, 
and  at  the  same  time  sweet,  and  very  much  in  the  form  of  meditations  on  the  truth  of  the  passage  selected. 
To  all,  who  are  ne:essirUy  hurried  away  to  work  early,  we  especially  recommend  this  spiritual  treasury 
whilst  all  can  use  it  with  profit."' — Bib.  Repository. 

MCLEOD:— THE  LIFE  AND  POWER  OF  TRUE  GODLINESS.  By  the  Rev. 
Ales.  McLeod,  D.D.  12mo. 

FOSTER.— ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER,  &c.    By  John  Foster.  12mo. 

"As  an  "Essayist,  John  Foster  is  a  bright  and  shining  light.  As  different  as  possible  from  Addison,  Steele, 
and  Johnson,  he  far  excels  them  in  the  importance  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  originality,  largeness  and  vigor 
of  his  conceptions.  The  old  essayists  contented  themselves  with  brief  and  superficial  speculations  upon  com- 
mon and  obvious  topics;  a  later  school  of  writers  have  brought  into  this  department  the  highest  powers  of 
the  mind,  extensive  research,  deep  thought,  and  able  argument.  Foster  is  one  of  th.ise  who  apply  to  their 
topics  the  must  critical  analyMs,  and  bring  t,>  then-  treatment  a  cultivated  perception,  and  a  rich  store  of  varied 
knowledge.  His  Essays  are  well  known  in  this  c  miitry,  and  highly  esteemed." 

BAGSTER.—  THE  GENUINENESS,  AUTHENTICITY,  AND  INSPIRATION  OF 
THE  WORD  OF  GOD.  By  the  Editor  of  Hamster's  Comprehensive  Bible.  12mo. 

"  The  work  possesses  a  remarkable  fulness  and  completeness  for  the  space  it  occupies.  It  goes  over  the 
whole  field,  in  the  most  concise  manner,  and  in  many  parts  presents  si:nply  the  heads  of  argument.' like  the 
skeleton  of  a  sermon.  Yet  its  references  and  allusions  are  so  full  and  rMinprehi'iiMvr,  that  (he  n-adcr  will  find 
in  it  all  the  force  and  impression  '.f  a  more  diffuse  discussion.  \V>  know  n..t,  of  another  book  of  f|u:il  com" 
that  presents  these  all-important  subjects  in  so  forcible  and  popular  alight.  And  as  it  is  a  time  when  these 
Strong  points  are  assailed,  it  is  a  very  opportune,  as  well  as  a  valuV'.l.'  publication.  For  minister-;  and  I  'hristUtiis 
alike,  it  will  be  found  u,  fiue  companion  for  the  Bible,  and  an  auxiliary  f  >r  the  pulpit  and  the  Bible  class." 

RO  M  A  I  N  E  :— THE  LIFE,  WALK,  AND  TRIUMPH  OF  FAITH.     By  the  Jlev. 

Wm.  Rnmairie. 
LETTERS  ON  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT'S;  during  a  Coxrespond- 

ence  of  Twenty  Years.     By  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Romaine.     12mo. 
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FISK.— A  MEMORIAL  OF  EGYPT,  THE  RED  SEA,  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  SIN 
ANDPARAN,  MOUNT  SINAI,  JERUSALEM,  and  other  principal  localities  of 

-  the  Holy  Land.     By  the   Rev.   George  Fisk,  LL.B.,  Minister  of  Christ's  Chapel,  St. 
John's  Wood,  London.     12mo. 

JAY  :— EVENING  EXERCISES  FOR  THE  CLOSET;  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
By  Rev.  Wm.  Jay.     12mo. 

MORNING  EXERCISES  FOR  THE  CLOSET;  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Tt  I  IT  t  *  * 


By  Rev.  Wm.  Jay.     12mo. 

'Kichwith  instruction,  vivacious,  simple,  and  elegant  in  style;  brief,  lucid,  and  scriptural  in  discussion; 
•nd  always  flowing  with  an  unction  from  the  heart  of  t!ie  pious  author;  this  hook  is  probably  doing  more  to 
fan  the  flame  of  devotion,  than  any  other  human  composition  in  our  language  A  few  minutes,  morning  and 
evening,  spent  in  reading  the  exercises  belonging  to  the  day,  -would,  imperceptibly  furnish  the  reader  with 
many  important  ideas,  many  delightful  comparisons  of  scripture  and  above  all,  if  he  be  a  man  of  spiritual 
relish,  with  many  of  the  precious  consolations  of  religion." — Presbyterian  Advocate. 

CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT  :— Or,  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  the  Heart. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Christian  Experience."  12mo. 

BAXTER  :— THE  SAINT'S  EVERLASTING  REST.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Bax- 
ter. 12mo.,  large  type. 

LONG  :— SIR  ROLAND  ASHTON  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Times.  By  Lady  Catharine  Long. 
12mo.  New  edition. 

BRO WN  LEE  :— THE  CHRISTIAN  YOUTH'S  BOOK.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
Brownlee,  D.D.  12mo. 

MILLER  :— MEMOIR  OF  REV.  DR.  NISBIT,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.     By  the  Rev.  Dr 

Miller,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.     12mo. 

TAYLOR  :— MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  HANNAH  MORE.     By  Thomas  Taylor.     12mo 

GRAHAM  .—MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  ISABELLA  GRAHAM  ;  with  Extracts  from  her 
Correspondence,  &c.  12mo. 

MARTYN  :— MEMOIR  OF  HENRY  MARTYN.     12mo.     With  a  Portrait. 

BROWN  :— AN  ESSAY  TOWARD  AN  EASY,  PLAIN,  PRACTICAL,  AND 
Extensive  Explication  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  By  John  Brown,  late 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Haddington.  12mo. 

CLARK  :— GATHERED  FRAGMENTS.  By  the  R?v.  John  A.  Clark,  D.D.,  late 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia.  Two  plates. 

THE  YOUNG  DISCIPLE  ;  or  a  Memoir  of  Anzonetta  R.  Peters.     By  the  Rev. 

;  J.  A.  Clarke,  D.D. 

A  WALK  ABOUT  ZION.     Revised  and  enlarged.     By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Clark, 

D.D.     Two  plates. 

THE  PASTOR'S  TESTIMONY.     By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Clark,  D.D.     Revised  and 

Corrected  by  the  Author.     Two  plates. 

AWAKE,  THOU  SLEEPER.     A  Series  of  awakening  Discourses.     By  the  late 

Rev.  J.  A.  Clark,  D.D. 

"Few  American  clergymen  have  contribute!  mr>re  by  their  efforts  from  the  pulpit.  an<l  through  the  press, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  and  piety,  than  the  lamented  author  <>f  this  v  ilume.  Happily, 
though  dead,  he  yet  sneaks  in  a  tone  of  impressive  and  e  irnest  admonition  ;  and  the  present  volume  particularly, 
is  a  witness  to  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  he  discharge!  his  ministerial  duties.  The  subjects  of  which  it 
treats  are  of  the  deepest  moment;  and  the  manner  in  whii-li  h<;  treats  them  is  worthy  of  the  tenderness  and 
fidelity  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  The  work  U  a.l:uir,i'j!y  a.'U;>t"  1  to  pnm.ite  a  rurival  of  religion." 

MO  FFAT  :— MISSIONARY  LABOURS  AND  SCENES  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 
By  Robert  Moflat,  twenty-three  vears  an  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  or., 
that  Continent.  12mo.  With  Portrait. 

SMYTH.— BEREAVED  PARENTS  CONSOLED;  or  Infants  Die  to  Live      With  se 
lections   from  various  authors,  in   prose  and   poetry.     By  the   Rev.  Thomas   Smyth, 
D.D.     12mo. 

HOUSMAN.— MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT  HOUSM  AN ,  of  St.  Anne's,  Lan- 
caster. By  Robert  Fletcher  Housman.  Esq.,  with  a  fine  portrait.  12mo. 

STEVENSON.— CHRIST  ON  THE  CROSS;  or  An  Exposition  of  the  Twenty- 
Second  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  John  Stevenson.  12mo. 

THE  LORD  OUR  SHEPHERD;  or  An  Exposition  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Stevenson.   '12mo. 

FRY  :— CHRIST  OUR  LAW     Bv  Caro.  Fry,  author  of  "  The  Listener,"  &c.     12mo. 


CARTER'S    PUBLICATIONS. 

OWEN  ;— THE  GRACE  AND  DUTY  OF  BEING  SPIRITUALLY  MINDED 
By  John  Owen,  D.D.  12mo. 

MACKAY;— THE  WYCKLIFFITES  ;  or  England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By 
Mrs.  .Colonel  Mackay,  author  of  the  "  Family  at  Heatherdale,"  &c.  12mo. 

TURNBULL  ;— THE  GENIUS  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Turnbull, 
Translator  of  "  Vinet's  Vital  Christianity,"  &c.  12mo. 

ADAMS;— THE  THREE  DIVINE  SISTERS;  or  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  By 
Adams.  12mo. 

ALLEINE;— THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  ALLEINE. 
By  his  Widow.  12mo. 

WINSLOW;—  THE  INQUIRER  DIRECTED  TO  A  PRACTICAL  AND  EX- 
PERIMENTAL VIEW  of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the  Rev.  Octavius  Wins- 
low.  12mo. 

PERSONAL  DECLENSION  AND  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  SOUL. 

By  the  Rev.  Octavius  Winslow.     12 mo. 

Extract  from  a  Recommendation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt. 

"  This  volume  is  pervaded  by  a  rich  vein  of  sound  evangelical  sentiment,  iu  a  spirit  and  form  eminently 
experimental  and  practical. 

-  "Very  few  writers  reoiind  me  more  of  the  marrow  of  sound  doctrine  and  rich  experience  in  the  old  Puritan 
'Divines." 

CHOULES  AND  SMITH  :— THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  MFSSIONS. 
A  Record  of  the  Voyage?,  Travels,  Labours,  and  Successes  of  the  various  Missiona- 
ries who  have  been  sent  forth  by  Protestant  Societies  to  Evangelize  tha  Heathen. 
Compiled  from  authentic  Documents,  by  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Choules  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith.  Seventh  edition.  2  vols.  in  one,  4to.,  beautifully  bound  in  full  cloth.  Il- 
lustrated with  Twenty-free  Engravings  on  steel,  $3  50. 

"  \  new  edition  of  this  great  worn  liisjust  been  issued  by  Mr.  Carter,  in  handsome  style,  with  a'large  num- 
ber of  very  fine  engravings,  illustrating  scenes,  manners  and  customs  in  the  heathen  world  ;  and  we  desire  to 
call  ths  attention  of  those  interested  iu  missions  to  this  publication.  It  is  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
history  of  missions  which  his  been  prepared,  and  contains  a  mass  of  important  and  interesting  information, 
which  would  not  be  readily  found  elsewhere.  For  a  famiy  book,  one  to  which  the  children  will  resort  to  find 
striking  facts  and  interesting  nirratives,  and  for  the  clergyman,  who  wishes  to  have  a  storehouse,  to  which  he 
may  always  refer  for  valuable  materials,  these  volumes  will  be  found  most  happily  adapted." — Advocate. 

D'AUBIGNE.— HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY,  SWIT- 
ZERLAND, &c.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne.  D.D. 

REVISED  EDITION—  4  vols.  12mo.  half  cloth  -  -  -  $1  50 

Do.  do.  do.  do.  full  cloth  $2  00 

Do.  do.  4th  volume  separate,  half  cloth  33 

Do.  do.  do.  do.  full  cloth  50 

Do.  do.  Complete  in  one  Svo.  vol.,  cloth  $1  00 
Of  this  edition  the  Author  says, — 

'•'  I  hare  revised  this  translation  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  and  I  have  restored  the  sense  wherever  I  did 
not  find  it  clearly  rendered.     It  is  the  only  one  that  1  have  corrected.     I  declare  in  consequence  that  1  acknow- 
ledge this  translation  as  the  only  faithful  expression  of  my  thoughts  in  the  English  language,  and  I  recommend 
it  as  such  to  all  my  readers.     Farther,  I  have  mvle  in  this  edition  numerous  corrections  and  addition.1),  fre- 
quently of  importance.     Sjme  facts  have  been  related  that  have  not  been  introduced  elsewhere,  Si>  that  it  will 
thus  have  an  indispntuble  authority  over  all  olhers." 
ASSEMBLY'S  SHORTER  CATECHISM. 
BROWN'S  CATECHISM  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN. 
DAVID'S  PSALMS— 32mo  gilt. 

Do.  do.          WITH  BROWN'S  NOTES.     13mo. 

MANUAL  OF  BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION.    By  Dr.  McLellan. 
GEOLOGICAL  COSMOGONY.    By  a  Layman. 
MALCOM  ON  THE  ATONEMENT. 
KEY  TO  THE  SHORTER  CATECHISM. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PARAPHRASES.  , 

SMYTHK'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  CATECHISM  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.     18mo. 
CALVIN  ON  SECRET  PROVIDENCE. 
WILLISON'S  COMMUNICANTS'  CATECHISM. 
WATSON'S  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  BIBLE. 
OUR  PROTESTANT  FOREFATHERS. 
ABERCROMBIE.— THE  CONTEST  AND  THE  ARMOUR.    To  which  is  added  "THINK  ON  THESE 

THINGS.-'     By  the  late  Dr  Abercrombic.    32mo. gilt  c Ipe 

ALEXANDER.— COUNSELS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander.    3-imo.  jitt  edge. 
HENRY. -THE  PLEASANTNESS  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  LIFE.     By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry.    32ino. 

gilt  edge. 
H  A  M I  LTD  N  .—LIFE  OF  BISHOP  HALL.    By  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton.    32mo.  pli  edge. 


THE 


This  Series  of  Books  is  printed  on  White  Paper.     Neatly  bound   in 
English  cloth.     Gilt  Backs.     18mo. 

DUNCAN  —MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  MARY  LUNDIE  DUNCAN.    Being  Recollections  of  a  Daughter 
by  her  Mother.     New  ed. 

---  31  I0101R  OF  GEORGE  ARCHIBALD  LUNDIE  ;  or,  Missionary  Life  in  Samoa.    By  Mrs.  Duncan. 

-  THE  COTTAGE  FIRESIDE  ;  or,  the  Parish  Schoolmaster.    By  Henry  Duncan,  D.D. 

-  TALJES  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  PEASANTRY.    By  Dr.  Duncan,  and  others. 
OLD    HUMPHR  EY  —  PITHY  PAPERS  ON  SINGULAR  SUBJECTS 

-  OWEN  GLADDON'S  WANDERINGS  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 

-  WALKS  IN  LONDON  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
—  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL. 

-  ADDRESSES. 

-  OBSERVATIONS. 
--  COUNTRY  STROLLS. 

-  OLD  SEA  CAPTAIN. 

-  GRANDPARENTS. 

-  HOMELY  HINTS. 

CHRISTIAN    EXPERIENC  E—  By  the  Author  of  «  Christian  Retirement." 

W  I  L  S  O  N  —LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE.    By  Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh. 
New  ed. 

FRY  —  SABBATH  MUSINGS.    By  Caroline  Fry,  author  of  "  Christ  our  Law,"  "  Christ  our  Example" 

'•'  Scripture  Reader's  Guide,"  &c.  &c. 

H  E  R  V  EY—  MEDITATIONS  AND  CONTEMPLATIONS.    By  the  Rev.  James  Kerrey,  A.M. 

CRAMP—  REFORMATION  IN  EUROPE.    The  History  of  tbc  Reformation  in  Europe.    Wifli  a 
Chronology.     By  the  author  of  '•  The  Council  of  Trent,"  "  Text  Book  of  Popery,"  &c. 

MONO  D  —  LUCILLA  ;  or,  the  Reading  of  the  Bible.    By  Adolphe  Monod,  D.C.    Translated  from  the 
French. 

M  C  C  R  !  E  —LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER.    By  the  late  Thomas  McCrie,  D.D.,  author 

of  "  The  Life  of  John  Knox,"  &c. 

PATERSON—  A  CONCISE   SYSTEM  ON  THEOLOGY;  being  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  th« 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  analyzed  and  explained;  by  Alexander  S.  Paterson,  A.M. 

S  E  R  LE—  THE  CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER.    By  Ambrose  Serle,  Esq. 


E  AD—  THOUGHTS  AND  COUNSELS  FOR  THE  IMPENITENT.    By  the  Rev.  'J. 
M.  Olmstviid. 

R  I  C  H  M  O  N  D—  THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  POOR.  Containing  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  "The 
Young  Cottager,"  "  The  Negro  Servant,"  &c.  By  Legh  Richmond. 

TITE  OLD  WHITE  MEETING-HOUSE  ;  or,  Reminiscences  of  a  Country  Congregation. 
LIFE  IN  NEW-  YORK.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Old  White  Meeting-House." 
ROGER  S—  JACOB'S  WELL.    By  the  Rev.  George  Albert  Rogers,  A.M. 

WATERBUR  Y—  THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  SABBATH.  I.  The  Origin,  Design,  and  Obligation  of 
the  Sabbath.  II.  Practical  Improvement  of  the  Sabbath.  III.  Devotional  Exercises  for  tlie  inabbath. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Waterbury. 

l_O  C  K  W  O  O  D—  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  B.  LOCK  WOOD.    By  his  Father.    With  a  Portrait. 

POLLOK—  TALES  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  COVENANTERS.    Containing  "  Helen  of  the  Glen  "- 
'  "  The  Persecuted  Family  "—  '•  Ralph  Gemmell."    By  Robert  Pcllok. 

BO  G  ATZ  K  Y—  A  GOLDEN  TREASURY  FOR  THE  CHILPREN  OF  GOD.  Consisting  of  Selec* 
Tcxti  of  the  Bible,  with  Practical  Observations  for  every  day  in  the  Year.,  By  C.  H.  V.  Bogatzky. 

WH  ITE—  MEDITATIONS  AND  ADDRESSES  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PRAYER.  By  the  Rev. 
Hugh  White,  A.M.,  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Dublin. 

_  THE  BELIEVER  :  a  Series  of  Discourses.    By  the  same  author. 

_  PRACTICAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SECOND  ADVENT.    By  the  same  author. 

MY  SCHOOL-BOY  DAYS.    A  very  interesting  Juvenile  Book. 


CARTER'S    PUBLICATIONS. 

BONN  E"T — FAMILY  OF  BETHANY;  or,  Meditations  on  the  Eleventh  Chaptnr  of  the  Gospel  ftfl- 
cordimt  to  St.  John.  By  L.  Bonnet.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  an  Introductory  I..-.,;iy,  l>y 
Rev.  Hugh  White. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Bonnet,  author  of  "  The  Fiimi!yvat 

Bethany  " 

ALIQU  I  S — THE  RETROSPECT;  or,  Review  of  Providential  Mercies:  with  Anecdotes  of  vannni 
Characters  By  Aliquis,  formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  .Navy,  and  now  a  .Minister  in  the  lisUb- 
li.-hed  Church.  From  the  17th  London  edition. 

KRUMMACHER  —THE  MARTYR  LAMB ;  or,  Christ  the  Representative  of  his  People  in  sj 

Ages.     By  F.  \V.  Krummacher,  D.I). 
ELIJAH  THE  TISHB1TE.    By  F.  W.  Krummacher.  D.D.,  author  of  "  The  Martyr  Lamb." 

JAY — THF.  CHRISTIAN  CONTEMPLATED:  In  a  Course  of  Lectures,  delivered  in  Argyle  Chapel, 
Bath.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jay. 

BROWN  LE  E— THE  CHRISTIAN  FATHER  AT  HOME ;  or,  A  Manual  of  Parental  Instruction. 
By  W.  C.  Brownlee,  D.D. 

BURN  S— CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforts  :f  Reli- 
gion. By  John  Burns,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  'in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c. 

B  I  C  K  E  R  S  T  E T  H —TREATISE  ON  PRAYER. 

WOO  DROOFFE— MICHAEL  KEMP,  THE  HAPPY  FARMER'S  LAD.  A  Tale  of  Rustic 
Life,  illustrative  of  the  Spiritual  Blessings  and  Temporal  Advantage  of  Early  Piety.  By  Anne  Wood- 
roofie. 

H  E  N  R  Y — COMMUNICANT'S  COMPANION.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry.  With  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay,  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  Edinburgh. 

P  I  K  E— PERSUASIVES  TO  EARLY  PIETY. 

D  O  D  D  R  I  DG  E— RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  SOUL. 

SCOUGAL— WORKS  OF  REV.  HENRY  SCOUGAL;  consisting  of  the  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul,. 
Sermons,  &c. 

BUCHANAN  —COMFORT  IN  AFFLICTION.  A  Series  of  Meditations.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Buchanan,  D.D. 

T  A  Y  I_O  R— MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JANE  TAYLOR.    By  her  Brother,  Isaac 

Taylor. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  Q.  Q.     With  some  Pieces  not  before  published.    By  Jane  Taylor.    2  TO!S. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  A  MOTHER  AND  HER  DAUGHTER   AT  SCHOOL.    By 

Mrs.  Taylor  and  Jane  Taylor. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS  FOR  INFANT  MINDS.    By  the" Taylor  Family. 

. DISPLAY.    A  Tale.    By  Jane  Taylor. 

ESSAYS  IN  RHYME  ON   MORALS  AND  MANNERS,  AND   POETICAL  REMAINS.    By 

Jane  Taylor. 
FRY— THE  SCRIPTURE  READER'S  GUIDE.    By  Caroline  Fry.    From  the  London  edition. 

HAM  I  !_TO  N— THANKFULNESS,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  of 
London.  ' 

LIFE  IN  EARNEST.  Six  Lectures  on  Christian  Activity  and  Ardour.  By  the  Rev.  James  Ham- 
ilton. 

THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES,  AND  OTHER  LECTURES  ON  PRAYER.  By  the  Rer.  James 

Hamilton. 

HARP  ON  THE  WILLOWS-Remembering  Zion-Farewell  to  Ecrypt-Thc  Church  in  the  House— 

The  Dew  of  Hermon— and  The  Destination  of  the  Jews.    By  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  of  London. 
From  the  forty-fifth  London  edition. 

BEITH— SORROWING,  YET  REJOICING;  or,  Narrative  of  Successive  BereaTements  la  • 
Minister's  Family.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Beith,  Stirling,  Scotland. 

S  I  N  C  L  A  I  R— CHARLIE  SEYMOUR  ;  or,  the  Good  Aunt  and  the  Bad  Aunt.  By  Miss  Catharfa* 
Sinclair. 

p|  KE— TRUE  HAPPINESS;  or,  the  Excellence  and  Power  of  Early  Religion.    By  J   G.  Pike,  author 

of  "  Persuasives  to  Early  Piety  "— "  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,"  <kc. 
.  RELIGION  AND  ETERNAL  LIFE;  or,  Irreligion  and  Perpetual  Ruin,  the  snly  Alternative  for 

Mankind.     By  the  same  author. 
DIVINE  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIANITY.    By  the  same  author. 

BOSTO  N— CROOK  IN  THE  LOT.    Ry  Thomas  Boston, 

J  ER  R  A  M— A  TRIBUTE  OF  PARENTAL  AFFECTION  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  BKI.OVEj/ 
'    AND  ONLY  DAUGHTER,  HANNAH  JEKRAM  ;  with  a  Short  Account  of  the  Last  Illness  and  Death 
of  her  Elder  Brother.  Charles  Stranger  Jerram.    By  Charles  Jerram,  A.M. 


CARTER'S    PUBLICATIONS. 

W  H  I  TECR  O  SS— ANECDOTES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATECHISM.  By  John  Whitecrou, 
Teacher,  Edinburgh. 

GRIFFITHS  —LIVE  WHILE  YOU  LIVE.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Griffiths,  A.M.,  Homerton. 

BAXTER— A  CALL  TO  THE  UNCONVERTED.  Now  or  Never,  and  Fifty  Reasons.  By  Richard 
Baxter.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 

JAY — JUBILEE  MEMORIAL;  being  the  Sermons,  Meetings.  Presentations,  aiid  Full  Account  of  ih« 
Jubilee  Commemorating  tho  Rev.  Wm.  Jay's  Fifty  Years'  Ministry  at  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath. 

GUMMING  S— A  MESSAGE  FROM  GOD  TO  THINKING  MEN.    By.  Rev.  Mr.  Cummingg. 

DUN  BURY— GLORY,  GLORY,  GLORY!  AND  OTHER  NARRATIVES.  By  Miss  Selina 
Bunbury. 

BON  A  R— THE  NIGHT  OF  WEEPING;  or,  Words  for  the  Suffering  Family  of  God.  By  the  RST. 
Horatio  Bonar,  Kelso,  Scotland. 

H  A  W  K  E  R  —  ZION'S  PILGRIM ;  or,  the  Way  to  the  Heavenly  Canaan,  Familiarly  Illustrated.    By 

the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker.  D.D. 
MEMOIR  OF  SARAH  MARTIN. 

ALLEI  N  E— GOSPEL  PROMISES;  being  a  Short  View  of  the  Great  and  Precious  Promises  of  th» 
Gospel.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alleine,  author  of  the  "  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,1'  fcc.  ( 

D  O  D  D  R  I  D  G  E— THE  LIFE  OF  COL.  GARDINER.     By  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D 

H  E  N  R  Y— A  METHOD  OF  PRAYER.    By  Matthew  Henry.  .     i 

HOWELL—  PERFECT  PEACE;    LETTERS-MEMORIAL  OF    THE   LATE  JOHN  WARREN    > 
HOWELL,  Esq.,  of  Bath.    By  the  Rev.  David  Pitcairn.    With  an  Introductory,  by  the  Rev.  John 

Stevenson 

BICKER  STETH  —A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bicker- 
steth.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Essay,  by  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D.,  late  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

CAMERON  —FARMER'S  DAUGHTER.    A  Tale.    By  Mrs.  Cameron. 

CO  LQU  HO  UN— THE  WORLD'S  RELIGION,  AS  CONTRASTED  WITH  GENUINE 
CHRISTIANITY.  By  Lady  Colquhouu. 

CUNNINGHA  M— A  WORLD  WITHOUT  SOULS.    By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Harrow 

ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN. 

C  EC  I  L— LIFE  OF  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  A.M. 

K  E  N  N  E  DY— PROFESSION  IS  NOT  PRINCIPLE;  or,  the  Name  of  Christian  is  not  Christianity. 
By  Grace  Kennedy,  authur  of  "  Hannah  Ross,"  &c. 

JESSY  ALLAN  THE  LAME  GIRL.    By  Grace Xennedy. 

PO  LLO  K — HELEN  OF  THE  GLEN.    A  Tale  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters.    By  Robert  Pollofc,  author 

of  the  "  Course  of  Time,"  &c. 
PERSECUTED  FAMILY.    A  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of   the  Covenanters  in  the  Reign  of 

Charles  II.    By  Robert  Pollok,  author  of  the  "  Course  of  Time,"  &c. 

RALPH  GEMMELL ;  or,  the  Banks  of  the  Irvine.    A  Tale  of  the  Scottish  €ovena»ters.    By  Robert 

Pollok. 

FOR  D— DECAPOLIS;  or,  the  Individual  Obligation  of  Christians  to  save  Souls  from  Death.    By  David 

E.  Ford.    Fifth  Edition. 
THE  SINNER'S  FRIEND.     From  the  87th  London  Edition,  completing  upwards  of  half  a  million.    The 

Sinner's  Friend  is  printed  »  sixteen  different  languages. 

R  I  C  H  M  O  N  D— MEMOIR  OF  HANNAH  SINCLAIR.    By  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond. 

DUNCAN  —A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  WORLD  TO  COME,  IN  A  WAKING  DREAM.  By  the  law 
Geo.  B.  Phillips.  With  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Duncan. 

N  O  E  L— INFANT  PIETY.    A  Bookfor  Little  Children.    By  the  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel,  MA, 
H  U  S  S— A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  HUSS.    Translated  from  the  German. 

D  '  A  U  B  I  G  N  E  — LUTHER  AND  TALVIN  ;  or,  the  True  Spirit  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch.  By.  I. 
H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  author  cf  th*  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  &c. 

OLD    HUMPHR  E  Y— MY  GRANDFATHER  GREGORY.    By  Old  Humphrey. 

MY  GRANDMAMA  GILBERT.    By  Old  Humphrey. 

BALCH,  BEECHER,  AND  SMYTH— GOD  IN  THE  STORM  A  Narrative 
by  the  llev.  L.  P.  W.  Balch— An  A4  Iress  by  Dr.  Beecher— and  Sermon  by  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth.  D.D., 
delivered  on  board  the  Steamer  Great  Western,  after  the  severe  Storm  encountered  on  her  Rp.oent 
Voyage. 
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